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HOKER,  DANTE,  AND  MICHAEL  ANOELO. 


There  is  somethiog  inexpressi- 
bly striking,  it  may  almost  be  said 
awfnl,  in  the  fame  of  Homer.  Three 
thousand  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  bard  of  Chios  began  to  pour 
forth  his  strains;  and  their  reputa- 
tion, so  far  from  declining,  is  on  the 
increase.  Saccessive  nations  are  em- 
ployed in  celebrating  his  works ;  gene- 
ration after  generation  of  men  are 
fascinated  by  his  imagination.  Dis- 
crepancies of  race,  of  character,  of 
institutions,  of  religion,  of  age,  of  the 

wWorld,  are  forgotten  in  the  common 
worship  of  his  genius.  In  this  uni- 
versal tribute  of  gratitude,  modem 
Europe  vies  with  remote  antiquity, 
the  light  Frenchman  with  the  vo- 
latile Greek,  the  impassioned  Ita- 
lian with  the  enthusiastic  German, 
tlie  sturdy  Englishman  with  the  un- 
conquerable Roman,  the  aspiring 
Russian  with  the  proud  American. 

^ven  cities,  in  ancient  times,  com- 
peted for  the  honour  of  having  given 
him  birth,  but  seventy  nations  have 
since  been  moulded  by  his  produc- 
tions. He  gave  a  mythology  to  the 
ancients ;  he  has  given  the  fine  arts 
to  the  modem  world.  Jupiter,  Sa- 
turn, Mars,  Juno,  are  still  household 
words  in  every  tongue ;  Vulcan  is  yet 
the  god  of  fire,  Neptune  of  the  ocean, 

Vyenus  of  love.  When  Michael  An- 
gelo  and  Canova  strove  to  embody 
their  conceptions  of  heroism  or  beauty, 
they  portrayed  the  heroes  of  the 
lUod,  Flaxman^s  genius  was  elevated 
to  the  highest  point  in  embodying  its 
events.     Epic  poets,  in  subsequent 
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times,  have  done  little  more  than 
imitate  his  machinery,  copy  his  cha- 
racters, adopt,  his  similes,  andj  in  a 
few  instances,  improve  upon  his  de- 
scriptions. Painting  and  statuary, 
for  two  thousand  years,  have  been 
employed  in  striving  to  portray,  by 
the  pencil  or  the  chisel,  his  yet 
breathing  conceptions.  Language  and 
thought  itself  have  been  moulded  by 
the  influence  of  his  poetry.  Images 
of  wrath  are  still  taken  from  Achilles, 
of  pride  from  Agamemnon,  of  astute- 
ness from  Ulysses,  of  patriotism  from 
Hector,  of  tendcmess  from  Andro- 
mache, of  age  from  Nestor.  The  gal- 
leys of  Rome  were,  the  line-of-battle 
ships  of  France  and  England  still  are, 
called  after  his  heroes.  The  Aga- 
memnon long  bore  the  flag  of  Nelson ; 
the  Ajax  perished  by  the  flames  within 
sight  of  the  tomb  of  the  Telamonian 
hero,  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont ; 
the  Achilles  was  blown  up  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar.  Alexander  the 
Great  ran  round  the  tomb  of  Achilles 
before  undertaking  the  conquest  of 
Asia.  It  was  the  boast  of  Napoleon 
that  his  mother  reclined  on  tapestry 
representing  the  heroes  of  the  //uu/, 
when  he  was  brought  into  the  world. 
The  greatest  poets  of  ancient  and 
modem  times  have  spent  their  lives 
in  the  study  of  his  genius  or  the  imi- 
tation of  his  works.  Withdraw  from 
subsequent  poetry  the  images,  my- 
thology, and  characters  of  tlie  //iVm/, 
and  what  would  remain  ?  Petrarch 
spent  his  best  years  in  restoring 
his  verses.    Tasso  portrayed  the  siege 
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of  Jerusalem,  and  the  shock  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  almost  exactly  as  Homer 
had  don6  the  contest  of  the  same 
forces,  on  the  same  shores,  two  thon- 
sand  k\Q  hundred  years  before.  Mil- 
ton^s  old  age,  when  blind  and  poor, 
was  solaced  by  hearing  the  verses 
recited  of  the  poet,  to  whose  con- 
ceptions his  own  mighty  spirit  had 
been  so  much  indebted ;  and  Pope 
deemed  himself  fortunate  in  devo- 
ting his  life  to  the  translation  of  the 
Iliad. 

No  writer  in  modem  times  has 
equalled  the  wide-spread  fame  of 
the  Grecian  bard;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  in  the  realms  of 
thought,  and  in  sway  over  the 
reflecting  world,  the  influence  of 
Dante  has  not  been  almost  as  consi- 
derable. Little  more  than  Ave  hun- 
dred years,  indeed,  have  elapsed — 
Bot  a  sixth  of  the  thirty  centuries 
which  have  tested  the  strength  of  the 
Grecian  patriarch — since  the  immor- 
tal Florentine  poured  forth  his  divine 
conceptions ;  but  yet  there  is  scarcely 
a  writer  of  eminence  since  that  time,  in 
works  even  bordering  on  imagination, 
in  which  traces  of  his  genius  are  not  to 
be  found.  The  Inferno  has  penetrated 
the  world.  If  images  of  horror  are 
sought  after,  it  is  to  his  works  that 
all  subsequent  ages  have  turned;  if 
those  of  love  and  divine  felicity  are 
desired,  all  turn  to  the  Paradise  and 
the  Spirit  of  Beatrice,  When  the 
fiistorians  of  the  French  Revolution 
wished  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  ut- 
most agonies  they  were  called  on  to 
portray,  they  contented  themselves 
with  saying  it  equalled  all  that  the 
imagination  of  Dante  had  conceived 
of  the  terrible.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
has  exerted  his  highest  genius  in  de- 
picting the  frightful  scene  described 
by  him,  when  Ugolino  perished  of 
hunger  in  the  tower  of  Pisa.  Al fieri, 
Metastasio,  Comeille,  Lope  de  Vega, 
and  all  the  great  masters  of  the 
tragic  muse,  have  sought  in  his  works 
the  germs  of  their  finest  conceptions. 
The  first  of  these  tragedians  marked 
two-thirds  of  the  Inferno  and  Paradiso 
as  worthy  of  being  committed  to  me- 
mory, ^lodem  novelists  have  found  in 
his  prolific  mind  the  storehouse  from 
which  they  have  drawn  their  noblest 
imagery,  the  chord  by  which  to  strike 
the  profonndest  feelings  of  the  human 
heart.    Eighty  editions  of  his  poems 


have  been  published  in  Europe  within 
the  last  half  century ;  and  the  public 
admiration,  so  far  from  being  satiated, 
is  augmenting.  Eveiy  scholar  knows 
how  largely  Milton  was  indebted  to  his 
poems  for  many  of  his  most  powerful 
images.  Byron  inherited,  though  often 
at  second  hand,  his  mantle,  in  many  of 
his  most  moving  conceptions.  Schil- 
ler has  embodied  them  in  a  noble 
historic  mirror ;  and  the  dreams  of 
Goethe  reveal  the  secret  influence  of 
the  terrible  imagination  which  por- 
trayed the  deep  remorse  and  hopeless 
agonies  of  Malebolge. 

Michael  Angelo  has  exercised 
an  influence  on  modem  art  little,  if 
at  all,  inferior  to  that  produced  on 
the  realms  of  thought  by  Homer  aud 
Dante.  The  father  of  Italian  paint- 
ing, the  author  of  the  frescoes  on  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  he  was,  at  the  same 
time,  the  restorer  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture, and  the  intrepid  architect  who 
placed  the  Pantheon  in  the  air.  Ra- 
phael  confessed,  that  he  owed  to  the 
contemplation  of  his  works  his  most 
elevated  conceptions  of  their  divine 
art.  Sculpture,  under  his  original 
hand,  started  from  the  slumber  of  a 
thousand  years,  in  all  the  freshness 
of  youthful  vigour;  architecture,  in 
subsequent  times,  has  sought  in  vain 
to  equal,  and  can  never  hope  to  sur- 
pass, his  immortal  monument  in  the 
matchless  dome  of  St  Peter's.  He 
found  painting  in  its  infancy — he  left 
it  arrived  at  absolute  perfection.  He 
first  demonstrated  of  what  that  noble 
art  is  capable.  In  the  Last  Judgment 
he  revealed  its  wonderful  powers,  exr 
hibiting,  as  it  were,  at  one  view,  the 
whole  circles  of  Dante's  Inferno — 
portraying  with  terrible  fidelity  the 
agonies  of  the  wicked,  when  the  last 
trumpet  shall  tear  the  veil  from  their 
faces,  and  exhibit  in  undisguised  truth 
that  most  fearful  of  spectacles — a 
naked  human  heart.  Casting  aside^ 
perhaps  with  undue  contempt,  the 
adventitious  aids  derived  from  finish- 
ing, colouring,  and  execution,  he 
threw  the  whole  force  of  his  genius 
into  the  design,  the  expression  of  the 
features,  the  drawing  of  the  figures. 
There  never  was  such  a  delinea- 
tor of  bone  and  muscle  as  Michael 
Angelo.  His  frescoes  stand  out  in 
bold  relief  from  the  walls  of  the  Vati- 
can, like  the  sculptures  of  Phidias 
from  the  pediment  of  the  Parthenon. 
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He  was  the  fonnder  of  the  school  of 
paintiDg  both  at  Rome  and  Florence 
— ^that  great  scliool  which,  disdaining 
the  representation  of  still  life,  and  aU 
the  subordinate  appliances  of  the  art, 
devoted  itself  to  the  representation  of 
the  grand  and  the  beautiful;  to  the 
expression  of  passion  in  all  its  vehe- 
mence— of  emotion  in  all  its  intensity. 
His  incomparable  delineation  of  bones 
and  muscles  was  but  a  means  to  an 
end;  it  was  the  human  heart,  the 
throes  of  human  passion,  that  his 
master-hand  laid  bare.  Raphael  con- 
gratulated himself,  and  thanked  God 
that  he  had  given  him  life  in  the 
same  age  with  that  painter ;  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  in  his  last  address 
to  the  Academy,  "  reflected,  not  with- 
out vanity,  that  his  Discourses  bore 
testimony  to  his  admiration  of  that 
truly  divine  man,  and  desired  that  the 
last  words  he  pronounced  in  that  aca- 
demy, and  from  that  chair,  might  be 
the  name  of  Michael  Angelo."  * 

The  fame  of  these  illustrious  men 
has  long  been  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  cavil.  Criticism  cannot  reach,  envy 
cannot  detract  from,  emulation  cannot 
equal  them.  Great  present  celebrity, 
indeed,  is  no  guarantee  for  future  and 
enduring  fame ;  in  many  cases,  it  is 
the  reverse ;  but  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  judgment  of  the 
present  and  that  of  future  ages.  The 
fftvour  of  the  great,  the  passions  of 
the  multitude,  the  efforts  of  reviewers, 
the  interest  of  booksellers,  a  clique  of 
authors,  a  coterie  of  ladies,  accidental 
events,  degrading  propensities,  often 
enter  largely  into  the  composition  of 
present  reputation.  But  opinion  is 
freed  from  all  these  disturbing  in- 
fluences by  the  lapse  of  time.  The 
grave  is  the  greatest  of  all  puriflers. 
Literary  jealousy,  interested  partiali- 
ty, vulgar  applause,  exclusive  favour, 
alike  disappear  before  the  hand  of 
death.  We  never  can  be  sufticiently 
distrustful  of  present  opinion,  so  large- 
ly is  it  directed  by  passion  or  interest. 
But  we  may  rely  with  confidence  on 
the  judgment  of  successive  genera- 
tions on  departed  eminence ;  for  it  is 
detached  from  the  chief  cause  of  pre- 
sent aberration.  So  various  are  the 
prejudices,  so  contradictory  the  par- 
tialities and  predilections  of  men,  in 


different  countries  and  ages  of  the 
world,  that  they  never  can  concur 
through  a  course  of  centuries  in  one 
opinion,  if  it  is  not  founded  in  truth 
and  justice.  The  vox  popuii  is  often*' 
little  more  than  the  vox  diaboli;  but  \ 
the  voice  of  ages  is  the  voice  of  God. 

It  is  of  more  moment  to  consider 
in  what  the  greatness  of  these  illus- 
trious men  really  consists — to  what  it 
has  probably  been  owing — and  in  what 
particulars  they  bear  an  analogy  to 
each  other.  _ 

They  are  all  three  distinguished  by 
one  peculiarity,  which  doubtless  en- 
tered largely  into  their  transcendent 
merit — they  wrote  in  the  infancy  of 
civilization.  Homer,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  is  the  oldest  profane  author  in 
existence.  Dante  flourished  about 
the  year  1300 :  he  lived  at  a  time 
when  the  English  barons  lived  in 
rooms  strewed  with  rushes,  and 
few  of  them  could  sign  their  names. 
The  long  life  of  Michael  Angelo,  ex- 
tending from  1474  to  1564,  over 
ninety  years,  if  not  passed  in  the 
infancy  of  civilization,  was  at  least 
passed  in  the  childhood  of  the  arts : 
before  his  time,  painting  was  in  its 
cradle.  Ciraabue  had  merely  un- 
folded the  first  dawn  of  beauty  at 
Florence ;  and  the  stift'  figures  of 
Pietro  Perugino,  which  may  be  traced 
in  the  first  works  of  his  pupil  Raphael, 
still  attest  the  backward  state  of  the  - 
arts  at  Rome.  This  peculiarity,  ap- 
plicable alike  to  all  these  three  great 
men,  is  very  remarkable,  and  beyond 
all  (luestion  had  a  powerftil  influence, 
both  in  forming  their  peculiar  charac- 
ter, and  elevating  them  to  the  asto- 
nishing greatness  which  they  speedily 
attained. 

It  gave  them — what  Johnson  has 
justly  termed  the  first  requisite  to 
human  greatness  —  self-confidence. 
They  were  the  first — at  least  the  first 
known  to  themselves  and  their  con- 
temporaries— who  adventured  on  their 
several  arts ;  and  thus  they  proceeded 
fearlessly  in  their  great  career.  They 
had  neither  critics  to  fear,  nor  lords 
to  flatter,  nor  former  excellence  to 
imitate.  They  portrayed  with  the 
pencil,  or  in  verse,  what  they  several- 
ly felt,  undisturbed  by  fear,  unswayed 
by  example,  unsolicitous  about  fame, 
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unconscious  of  excellence.  They  did  grievous  impediment  to  genius  in 
60  for  the  first  time.  Thence  the  later,  or,  as  we  term  them,  more  civi- 
freshness  and  originality,  the  vigour  lized  times,  from  which,  in  earlier 
and  tnith,  the  simplicity  and  raciness  ages,  it  is  wholly  exempt.  Criticism, 
by  which  they  are  distinguished,  public  opinion,  the  dread  of  ridicule — 
'Shalwpeare  owed  much  of  his  great-  then  too  often  crush  the  strongest 
ness  to  the  same  cause ;  and  tlienco  minds.  The  weight  of  former  exam- 
his  similarity,  in  many  respects,  to  pics,  the  influence  of  early  habits,  the 
these  great  uuistcrs  of  his  own  or  the  lialo  of  long -established  reputation, 
sister  arts.  When  Pope  asked  Bent-  force  original  genius  from  the  untrod- 
ley  what  he  thought  of  his  translation  den  path  of  invention  into  the  beaten 
of  the //icw/,  the  scholar  replied,  "You  one  of  imitation.  Early  talent  feels 
have  written  a  pretty  book,  Mr  Pope ;  itself  overawed  by  the  colossus  which 
but  you  must  not  call  it  Homer."  all  the  world  adores;  it  falls  down 
Bentley  was  right.  With  all  its  pomp  and  worships,  instead  of  conceiving, 
of  language  and  melody  of  versifica-  The  dread  of  ridicule  extinguishes 
tion,  its  richness  of  imagery  and  mag-  originality  in  its  birth.  Immense  is 
nificence  of  diction.  Pope's  Homer  is  the  incubus  thus  laid  upon  the  efforts 
widely  different  from  the  original,  of  genius.  It  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
He  could  not  avoid  it.  The  "  awful  degradation  of  taste,  the  artificial 
simplicity  of  the  Grecian  bard,  his  style,  the  want  of  original  conception, 
artless  grandeur  and  unaffected  ma-  by  which  the  literature  of  old  nations 
jesty,"  will  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  is  invariably  distinguished.  The  early 
the  translation ;  but  if  they  had  ap-  poet  or  painter  who  portrays  what 
peared  there,  it  would  have  been  un-  he  feels  or  has  seen,  with  no  anxiety 
readable  in  that  age.  Michael  An-  but  to  do  so  powerfully  and  truly,  is 
gelo,  in  his  bold  concci)tiona,  ener-  relieved  of  a  load  which  crushes  his 
getic  will,  and  rapid  execution,  bears  subscciuent  compeers  to  the  earth, 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  father  of  Mediocrity  is  ever  envious  of  genius — 
poetry.  In  both,  the  same  faults,  as  ordinary  capacity  of  original  thought, 
we  esteem  them,  are  conspicuous,  Such  envy  in  early  times  is  innocuous 
arising  from  a  too  close  imitation  of  or  does  not  exist,  at  least  to  the  ex- 
nature,  and  a  carelessness  in  reject-  tent  which  is  felt  as  so  banefal  in 
ing  images  or  objects  which  are  of  an  subsequent  periods.  But  in  a  refined 
orainary  or  homely  description.  Dante  *t"and  enlightened  age,  its  influence  bc- 
was  incomparably  more  learned  than  comes  incalculable.  Whoever  strikes 
either :  he  followed  Virgil  in  his  de-  out  a  new  region  of  thought  or  corn- 
scent  to  the  infernal  regions ;  and  position,  whoever  opend  a  fresh  vein 
exhibits  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  imagery  or  excellence,  is  persc- 
with  ancient  history,  as  well  as  that  cuted  by  the  critics.  He  disturbs  set- 
of  the  modem  Italian  states,  in  the  tied  ideas,  endangers  established  repu- 
account  of  the  characters  ho  meets  in  tations,  brings  forward  rivals  to  domi- 
tfaat  scene  of  torment.  But  in  his  nant  fame.  That  is  sufficient  to  ren- 
own line  he  was  entirely  original.,  i  der  him  the  enemy  of  all  the  existing 
Homer  and  Virgil  had,  in  episodes  of  j  rulers  in  the  world  of  taste.  Even 
their  poems,  introduced  a  picture  of  the  Jeflrey  seriously  lamented,  in  one  of  bis 
infernal  regions ;  but  nothing  on  the  first  reviews  of  Scott's  poems,  that  he 
plan  of  Dante's /w/er«o  had  before  been  should  have  identified  himself  with  the 
thought  of  in  the  world.  With  much  of  unpicturesque  and  expiring  images  of 
the  machinery  of  the  ancients,  it  bears  feudality,  which  no  effort  could  ren- 
the  stamp  of  the  spiritual  faith  of  der  poetical.  Racine*s  tragedies  were 
modem  times.  It  lavs  bare  the  heart  received  with  such  a  stonn  of  criti- 
in  a  way  unknown  even  to  Homer  cism  as  wellnigh  cost  the  sensitive 
and  Euripides.  It  reveals  the  inmost  author  his  life ;  and  Rousseau  was  so 
man  in  a  way  which  bespeaks  the  mdely  handled  by  contemporary  wri- 
centnries  of  self  -  reflection  in  the  ters  on  his  first  appearance,  that  it 
cloister  which  had  preceded  it.  It  is  confirmed  him  in  his  morbid  hatred  ot 
the  basis  of  all  the  spiritual  poetr}'  of  civilization.  The  vigour  of  these 
modem,  as  the  Iliad  is  of  all  the  ex-  great  men,  indeed,  overcame  the  ob- 
temal  imagery  of  ancient,  times.  ^  -"  stacles  created  by  contemporary'  en- 
In  this  respect  there  \a   a  most  vy ;  but  how  seldom,  especially  in  a 
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refined  age,  can  genius  effect  such  a 
prodigy?  how  often  is  it  crushed  in  the 
outset  of  its  career,  or  turned  aside  into 
the  humble  and  unobtrusive  path  of 
imitation,  to  shun  the  danger  with 
which  that  of  originality  is  beset ! 

Milton^s  Paradise  Lost  contains 
many  more  lines  of  poetic  beauty  than 
Homer*8  lUad;  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  latter  poem  of  equal  length, 
which  will  bear  any  comparison  with 
the  exquisite  picture  of  the  primeval 
innocence  of  our  First  Parents  in  his 
fourUi  book.  Nevertheless,  the  Iliad 
is  a  more  interesting  poem  than  the 
Paradise  Lost;  and  has  produced  and 
will  produce  a  much  more  exten- 
sive impression  on  mankind.  The 
reason  is,  that  it  is  much  fuller  of 
event,  is  more  varied,  is  more  filled 
with  images  familiar  to  all  mankind, 
and  is  less  lost  in  metaphysical  or 
philosophical  abstractions.  Homer, 
though  the  father  of  poets,  was  essen- 
tially dramatic;  he  was  an  incom- 
parable painter ;  and  it  is  his  drama- 
tic scenes,  the  moving  panorama  of 
his  pictures,  which  fascinates  the 
world.  He  often  speaks  to  the  heart, 
and  is  admirable  in  the  delineation  of 
character ;  but  he  is  so,  not  by  con- 
veying the  inward  feeling,  but  by 
painting  with  matchless  fidelity  its 
external  symptoms,  or  putting  into 
the  mouths  of  his  characters  the  pre- 
cise words  they  would  have  used  in 
similar  drcnmstances  in  real  life. 
Even  his  immortal  pai*ting  of  Hector 
and  Andromache  is  no  exception  to 
this  remark ;  he  paints  the  scene  at 
the  Scsan  gate  exactly  as  it  would 
have  occurred  in  nature,  and  moves 
us  as  if  we  had  seen  the  Trojan  hero 
taking  off  his  helmet  to  assuage  the 
terrors  of  his  infant  son,  and  heard 
the  lamentations  of  his  mother  at 
parting  with  her  husband.  But  he 
does  not  lay  bare  the  heart,  with 
the  terrible  force  of  Dante,  by  a  line 
or  a  word.  There  is  nothing  in  Ho- 
mer which  conveys  so  piercing  an  idea 
of  misery  as  the  line  in  the  Inferno, 
where  the  Florentine  bard  assigns  the 
reason  of  the  lamentations  of  the 
spirits  in  Malebolge — 

^  Questi  non  hanno  speranza  di  morte." 

"  These  have  not  the  hope  of  death. ^^ 
There  speaks  the  spiritual  poet ;  he 
does  not  paint  to  the  eye,  he  docs  not 
even  convey  character  by  the  words 


he  makes  them  utter;  he  pierces,  by  a 
single  expression,  at  once  to  the 
heart. 

Milton  strove  to  raise  earth  to  hea- 
ven :  Homer  brought  down  heaven  to 
earth.  The  latter  attempt  was  a  much 
easier  one  than  the  former;  it  was 
more  consonant  to  human  frailty  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  has  met  with  more 
success.  The  gods  and  goddesses  in 
the  Iliad  arc  men  and  women,  endow- 
ed with  human  passions,  affections, 
and  desires,  and  distinguished  only 
from  sublunary  beings  by  superior 
power  and  the  gift  of  immortality. 
We  are  interested  in  them  as  we  are 
in  the  genii  or  magicians  of  an  eastern 
romance.  There  is  a  sort  of  aerial 
epic  poem  going  on  between  eai'th 
and  heaven.  They  take  sides  in  the 
terrestrial  combat,  and  engage  in  the 
actual  strife  with  the  heroes  engaged 
in  it.  Mars  and  Venus  were  wound- 
ed by  Diomede  when  combating  in 
the  Trojan  ranks  ;  their  blood,  or 
rather  the 

"  Ichor  which  blest  immortals  shed/* 

flowed  profusely ;  they  fled  howling 
to  the  palaces  of  lieaven.  Enlightened 
by  a  spiritual  faith,  fraught  with  su- 
blime ideas  of  the  divine  nature  and 
government,  Milton  was  incompar- 
ably more  just  in  his  descriptions  of 
the  Supreme  lieing,  and  more  elevated 
in  his  picture  of  the  angels  and  arch- 
angels who  carried  on  the  strife  in 
heaven ;  but  he  frequently  falls  into 
metaphysical  abstractions  or  theolo- 
gical controversies,  which  detract  from 
the  interest  of  his  poem. 

Despite  Milton's  own  opinion,  the 
concurring  voice  of  all  subsequent 
ages  and  countries  has  assigned  to  the 
Paradise  Regained  a  much  lower 
place  than  to  the  Paradise  Lost,  The 
reason  is,  that  it  is  less  dramatic — it 
has  less  incident  and  action.  Great 
part  of  the  poem  is  but  an  abstract  theo- 
logical debate  between  our  Saviour  and 
Satan.  The  speeches  he  makes  them 
utter  are  admirable,  the  reasoning  is 
close,  the  arguments  cogent,  the  sen- 
timents elevated  in  the  speakers,  but 
dialectic  too.  In  many  of  the  speeches 
of  the  angel  Raphael,  and  in  the 
council  of  heaven,  in  i\\Q  Paradise  Lost, 
there  is  too  much  of  that  species  of 
discussion  for  a  poem  which  is  to 
interest  the  generality  of  men.  Dry- 
den    says,  that    Satan    is    Milton's 
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real  hero ;  and  every  reader  of  the 
Paradise  Lost  must  have  felt,  that  in 
the  Prince  of  Darkness,  and  Adam 
and  Eve,  the  interest  of  the  poem  con- 
sists. The  reason  is,  that  the  vices 
of  the  first,  and  the  weakness  of  the 
two  last,  bring  them  nearer  than  any 
other  characters  in  the  poem  to  the 
standard  of  mortality ;  and  we  are  so 
constituted,  that  we  cannot  take  any 
great  interest  bat  in  persons  who 
share  in  our  failings. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  cause  of  the 
sustained  interest  of  the  Iliad  is  the 
continued  and  vehement  action  which 
is  maintained.  The  attention  is  sel- 
dom allowed  to  flag.  Either  in  the 
council  of  the  gods,  the  assembly  of 
the  Grecian  or  Ti-ojan  chiefs,  or  the 
contest  of  the  leaders  on  the  field  of 
battle,  an  incessant  interest  is  mahi- 
tfdned.  Great  events  are  always  on 
the  wing :  the  issue  of  the  contest  is 
perpetually  hanj^ing,  often  almost 
even,  in  the  balance.  It  is  the  art 
with  which  this  is  done,  and  a  state 
of  anxious  suspense,  like  the  crisis 
of  a  great  battle  kept  up,  that  the 
great  art  of  the  poet  consists.  It  is 
done  by  making  the  whole  drama- 
tic— bringing  the  characters  forward 
constantly  to  speak  for  themselves, 
making  the  events  succeed  each  other 
with  almost  breathless  rapidity,  and 
balancing  success  alteniately  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  without  letting  it 
ever  incline  decisively  to  either. 
Tasso  has  adopted  the  same  plan  in 
his  Jerusalem  Delivered,  and  the  con- 
tests of  the  Christian  knights  and  Sa- 
racen leaders  with  the  lance  and  the 
sword,  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
Grecian  and  Trojan  chiefs  on  the 
plain  of  Troy.  Ariosto  has  carried  it 
still  further.  Tlie  exploits  of  his  Pa- 
ladins— their  adventures  on  earth,  in 
air,  and  water ;  their  loves,  their  suf- 
ferings, their  victories,  their  dangers — 
keep  the  reader  in  a  continual  state  of 
suspense.  It  is  this  sustained  and 
varied  int<?rest  which  makes  so  many 
readers  prefer  the  Orlando  Furioso 
to  the  Jerusalem  Delivered.  But 
Ariosto  has  pushed  it  too  far.  In  the 
search  of  variety,  he  has  lost  sight  of 
nnity.  His  heroes  are  not  congregat- 
ed round  the  banners  of  two  rival 
potentates ;  there  is  no  one  object  or 
interest  in  his  poem.  No  narrow  plain, 
like  that  watered  by  the  Seaman- 


der,  is  the  theatre  of  their  exj^oits. 
Jupiter,  from  the  summit  of  Garganis, 
could  not  have  beheld  the  contending 
armies.  The  most  ardent  imagina- 
tion, indeed,  is  satiated  with  his  ad- 
ventures, but  the  closest  attention  can 
hardly  follow  their  thread.  Story  after 
story  is  told,  the  exploits  of  knight 
after  knight  are  recounted,  till  the  mind 
is  fatigued,  the  memory  perplexed,  and 
all  general  interest  in  the  poem  lost. 

Milton  has  admirably  preserved  the 
nnity  of  his  poem ;  the  grand  and  all- 
important  object  of  the  fall  of  man 
could  hardly  admit  of  subordinate  or 
rival  interests.  But  the  great  defect 
in  the  Paradise  Lost,  arising  from  that 
very  unity,  is  want  of  variety.  It  is 
strung  throughout  on  too  lofty  a 
key;  it  does  not  come  down  suffi- 
ciently to  the  wants  and  cra\ings  of 
mortality.  The  mind  is  awe-struck 
by  the  description  of  Satan  careering 
through  the  immensity  of  space,  of  the 
battle  of  the  angels,  of  the  fall  of 
Lucifer,  of  the  suffering,  and  yet  un- 
subdued spirit  of  his  fellow  rebels,  of 
the  adamantine  gates,  and  pitchy 
darkness,  and  burning  lake  of  hell. 
But  after  the  first  feeling  of  surprise 
and  admiration  is  over,  it  is  felt  by 
all,  that  these  lofty  contemplations 
are  not  interesting  to  mortals  like  onr- 
selves.  They  are  too  much  above  real 
life — too  much  out  of  the  sphere  of 
ordinary  event  and  interest. 

The  fourth  book  is  the  real  scene  of 
int(;rest  in  the  Paradise  Lost;  it  is  its 
ravishing  scenes  of  primeval  inno- 
cence and  bliss  which  have  given  it 
immortality.  We  are  never  tired  of 
recurring  to  the  bower  of  Eve,  to  her 
devotion  to  Adam,  to  the  exquisite 
scenes  of  I'aradise,  its  woods,  its 
waters,  its  flowers,  its  enchantments. 
We  are  so,  because  we  feel  that  it 
paints  the  Kly«ium  to  which  all  as- 
pire, which  all  have  for  a  brief  period 
felt,  but  which  none  in  this  world  can 
durably  enjoy. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  Homer  was 
endowed  with  the  true  poetic  spirit, 
and  yet  there  is  very  little  of  what  we 
now  call  poetry  in  his  >mting8.  There 
is  neither  sentiment  nor  declamation 
— painting  nor  reflection,  lie  is  nei- 
ther descriptive  nor  didactic.  With 
groat  powers  for  portraying  nature, 
as  the  exquisite  choico  of  his  epi- 
thets, and  the  occasional  force  of  nis 
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Doubts  have  sometimes  Ixeen  ex- 
pressed, as  to  whether  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  are  all  the  production  of  one 
man.  Never,  perhaps,  was  donbt 
*  not  merely  so  ill  founded,  but  so  de- 
cisively disproved  by  internal  evi- 
dence. If  ever  in  human  composition 
the  traces  of  one  mind  are  conspicuous, 
they  are  in  Homer.  His  beauties 
equally  with  his  defects,  his  variety 
and  uniformity,  attest  this.  Never 
was  an  author  who  had  so  fertile  an 
imagination  for  varying  of  incidents  \ 
never  was  one  who  expressed  them  in 
language  in  which  the  same  words  so 
couStantly  recur.  This  is  the  invariable 
characteristic  of  a  great  and  powerful, 
but  at  the  same  time  self-confident 
and  careless  mind.  It  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  most  remarkable  manner  in 
Bacon  and  Machiavel,  and  not  a  little 
of  it  may  be  traced  both  in  the  prose 
and  poetical  works  of  Scott.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  strength  of  the 
mind  is  thrown  into  the  thought  as 
the  main  object ;  the  language,  as  a 
subordinate  matter,  is  little  consider- 
ed. Expressions  capable  of  energeti- 
cally expressing  the  prevailing  ideas 
of  the  imagination  are  early  formed  ; 
but,  when  this  is  done,  the  powerful, 
careless  mind,  readily  adopts  them  on 
all  future  occasions  where  they  are  at 
all  applicable.  There  is  scarcely  a  great 
and  original  thinker  in  whose  writ- 
ings the  same  expressions  do  not  very 
frequently  recur,  often  in  exactly  the 
same  words.  How  much  this  is  the 
case  with  Homer — with  how  much 
discrimination  and  genius  his  epithets 
and  expressions  were  first  chosen,  and 
how  frequently  he  repeats  them,  al- 
most in  every  page,  need  be  told  to 
none  who  are  acquainted  with  his 
writings.  That  is  the  most  decisive 
mark  at  once  of  genius  and  identity. 
Original  thinkers  fall  into  repetition 
of  expression,  because  they  are  always 
speaking  from  one  model — their  own 
thoughts.  Subordinate  writers  avoid 
this  fault,  becavse  they  are  speaking 
from  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  share 
their  variety.  It  requires  as  great  an 
effort  for  the  first  to  introduce  differ- 
ence of  expression,  as  for  the  last  to 
reach  diversity  of  thought. 
-,The  reader  of  Dante  must  not  look 
for  the  heart-stirring  and  animated 
narrative — the  constant  interest — the 
breathless  suspense,  which  hurries 
OS  idong  the  rapid  cmxent   of  the 


lUad.  There  are  no  councils  of 
the  gods ;  no  messengers  wing- ' 
ing  their  way  through  the  clouds ;  no 
combats  of  chiefs ;  no  cities  to  storm ; 
no  fields  to  win.  It  is  the  infernal 
regions  which  the  poet,  under  the 
guidance  of  his  great  leader,  Virgil, 
visits ;  it  is  the  scene  of  righteous  re- 
tribution through  which  he  is  led ;  it 
is  the  apportionment  of  punishment 
and  reward  to  crime  or  virtue,  in 
this  upper  world,  that  he  is  doomed 
to  witness.  We  enter  the  city  of 
lamentation — we  look  down  the  depths 
of  the  bottomless  pit — we  stand  at  the 
edge  of  the  burning  lake.  His  sur- 
vey is  not  a  mere  transient  visit  like 
that  of  Ulysses  in  Homer,  or  of  JEneas 
in  Virgil.  He  is  taken  slowly  and 
deliberately  through  every  successive 
circle  of  Malebolge ;  descending  down 
which,  like  the  visitor  of  the  tiers  of 
vaults,  one  beneath  another,  in  a  feu- 
dal castle,  he  finds  every  species  of 
malefactors,  from  the  chiefs  and  kings 
whose  heroic  lives  were  stained  only 
by  a  few  deeds  of  cruelty,  to  the  de- 
praved malefactors  whose  base  course 
was  unrelieved  by  one  ray  of  virtue. 
In  the  very  conception  of  such  a  poem, 
is  to  be  found  decisive  evidence  of  the 
mighty  change  which  the  human  mind 
had  undergone  since  the  expiring  lays 
of  poetry  were  last  heard  in  the  ancient 
world  ;-•  of  the  vast  revolution  of 
thought  and  inward  conviction  which, 
during  a  thousand  years,  in  the  soli- 
tude of  the  monaster}',  and  under  the 
sway  of  a  spiritual  faith,  hard  taken 
place  in  the  human  heart.  A  gay 
and  poetic  mythology  no  longer 
amazed  the  world  by  its  fictions,  or 
charmed  it  by  its  imagery.  Reli- 
gion no  longer  basked  in  the  sun- 
shine of  imagination.  The  awful 
words  of  judgment  to  come  had  been 
spoken  ;  and,  like  Felix,  mankind  had 
trembled.  Ridiculous  legends  had 
ceased  to  be  associated  with  the  shades 
below — then*  place  had  been  taken  by 
images  of  horror.  Conscience  had  re- 
sumed its  place  in  the  direction  of 
thought.  Superstition  had  lent  its 
awful  power  to  the  sanctions  of  reli- 
gion. Terror  of  future  punishment 
had  subdued  the  fiercest  passions — 
internal  agony  tamed  the  proudest 
spirits.  It  wjis  the  picture  of  a  future 
world — of  a  world  of  retribution — 
conceived  under  such  impressions,  that 
Dante  proposed  to  give ;  it  is  that 
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which  he  has  given  with  rach  terriUe 
fideUty. 

Melancholy  was  the  prevailing  cha- 
racteristic of  the  great  Italian's  mind. 
It  was  so  profound  that  it  penetrated 
all  his  thoughts;  so  intense  that  it 
pervaded  all  his  conceptions.  Occa- 
sionally bright  and  beautiful  ideas  flit- 
ted across  his  imagination  ;  visions  of 
bliss,  experienced  for  a  moment,  and 
then  lost  for  ever,  as  if  to  render 
more  profound  the  darkness  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.  They  are  given 
with  exquisite  beauty;  but  they  shine 
amidst  the  gloom  like  sunbeams  strug- 
ffUng  through  the  clouds.  He  inherited 
from  the  dark  ages  the  austerity  of 
the  cloister;  but  he  inherited  with 
it  the  deep  feelings  and  sublime  con- 
ceptions which  its  seclusion  had  gcne- 
nited.  His  mind  was  a  world  within 
itself    He  drew  all  his  conceptions 


from  that  inexhaustible  source;  but 
he  drew  them  forth  so  clear  and  ludd^ 
that  they  emerged,  embodied  as  it 
were,  in  living  images.  His  charac* 
ters  are  emblematic  of  the  various 
passions  and  views  for  which  different 
degrees  of  punishment  were  reserved 
in  the  world  to  come ;  but  his  concep- 
tion of  them  was  so  distinct,  his  de- 
scription so  vivid,  that  they  stand 
forth  to  our  gaze  in  all  the  agony  of 
their  sufferings,  like  real  flesh  and 
blood.  We  see  them — we  feel  them — 
we  hear  their  cries— our  very  flesh 
creeps  at  the  perception  of  their  suffer- 
ings. We  stand  on  the  edge  of  the 
lake  of  boiling  pitch — we  feel  the 
weight  of  the  leaden  mantles — we 
see  the  snow-like  flakes  of  burning 
sand — ^we  hear  the  cries  of  those  who 
had  lost  the  last  earthly  consolations, 
the  hope  of  death : — 


''  Quivi  sospiri,  piaoti  ed  alti  goal 
Risonayan  per  1*  aer  senza  stellc. 
Perch*  io  al  cominciar  ne  lacrimai. 

Diverse  linguc,  orribili  favelle. 
Parole  di  dolore,  accent!  d'  ira, 
Voci  alte  e  fiocbe,  e  Buon  di  man  con  elle, 

Facevano  un  tumulto,  11  qual  s*  aggira 
Sempre  'n  quell*  aria  senza  tempo  tinta. 

Come  la  rena  quando  *1  turbo  spira. 

«  «  «  « 

Ed  io :  maestro,  che  e  tanto  greve 
A  lor  che  lamentar  li  fa  si  forte  ? 
Rispose  :  dicerolti  molto  breve. 

Questi  non  hanno  speranza  di  morte.'* 

In/emOf  c.  iii. 

**  Here  sighs,  with  lamentations  and  loud  moanSy 
Resounded  Uirough  the  air  pierced  by  no  star. 
That  e*en  I  wept  at  entering.     Various  tongues. 
Horrible  languages,  outcries  of  woe. 
Accents  of  anger,  voices  deep  and  hoarse. 
With  hands  together  smote  that  swelFd  the  sounds. 
Made  up  a  tumult,  that  for  ever  whirls 
Round  through  that  air  with  solid  darkness  stain'd. 

Like  to  the  sand  that  in  the  whirlwind  flies. 

♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

I  then :  I^Iaster !  What  doth  aggrieve  them  thus^ 
That  they  lament  so  loud  ?     He  straight  replied : 
That  will  I  tell  thee  briefly.     These  of  death 
No  hope  may  entertain. 


»» 


Here  is  Dante  portrayed  to  the  life 
in  the  very  outset.  What  a  collection 
of  awful  images  in  a  few  lines!  Loud 
lamentations,  hideous  cries,  mingled 
with  the  sound  of  clasped  hands,  be- 
neath a  starless  sky ;  and  the  terrible 


Cabt*s  Dante,  Inferno,  c.  fli. 

The  very  first  lines  of  the  Inferno, 
when  the  gates  of  Hell  were  ap- 
proached, and  the  inscription  over 
them  appeared,  paints  the  dismal 
character  of  the  poem,  and  yet  min- 
gled with  the  sense  of  divine  love  and 


answer,  as  the  cause  of  this  suffering,    justice  with  which  the  author  was 
'^  These  have  not  the  hope  of  death.^'     penetrated. 
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"  Per  me  si  va  nella  citti  dolente  j 
Per  me  n  va  neU'  etemo  doiore ; 
Per  me  si  ya  tra  la  perduta  genie : 

Giustizia  mosse  '1  mio  alto  Fattore ; 
Fecemi  la  dirina  Potestate, 
La  somma  Sapicnsa  e  1  prime  Amore. 

Dinanzi  a  me  non  fur  cose  create, 
8e  non  eteme ;  ed  io  etemo  dure : 
Lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi  che  *ntrate.'* 

In/emOf  c.  iii. 

"  Through  me  you  pass  into  the  city  of  woe : 
Through  me  you  pass  into  eternal  pain : 
Through  me  among  the  people  lost  for  aye. 
Justice  the  founder  of  my  fabric  moved : 
To  rear  me  was  the  task  of  power  divine, 
Supremest  wisdom,  and  primeval  love. 
Before  me  things  create  were  none,  save  things 
Eternal,  and  eternal  I  endure. 
All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here.'* 

Caby's  Dante ^  Inferno,  c.  iiL 
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Dante  had  much  more  profound  feel- 
ings than  Homer,  and  therefore  he  has 
painted  deep  mysteries  of  the  human 
heart  with  greater  force  and  fidelity. 
The  more  advanced  age  of  the  world, 
the  influence  of  a  spiritual  faith,  the 
awful  anticipation  of  j  udgmen  t  to  come, 
the  inmost  feelings  which,  during  long 
centuries  of  seclusion,  had  been  drawn 
forth  in  the  cloister,  the  protracted 
sufferings  of  the  dark  ages,  had  laid 
bare  the  human  heart.  Its  sufferings, 
its  terrors,  its  hopes,  its  joys,  had  be- 
come as  household  words.  The  Ita- 
lian poet  shared,  as  all  do,  in  the 
ideas  and  images  of  his  age,  and  to 
these  he  added  many  which  were 
entirely  his  own.  He  painted  the 
inward  man,  and  painted  him  from 
his  own  feelings,  not  the  obsc^^'a- 
tion  of  others.  That  is  the  grand 
distinction  between  him  and  Homer ; 
and  that  it  is  which  has  given  him,  in 
the  delineation  of  mind,  his  great 
superiority.  The  Grecian  bard  was 
an  incomparable  observer ;  he  had  an 
inexhaustible  imagination  for  fiction, 
as  well  as  a  graphic  eye  for  the  deli- 
neation of  real  life  ;  but  he  had  not  a 
deep  or  feeling  heart.  He  did  not 
know  it,  like  Dante  and  Shakspeare, 
from  his  own  suffering.  He  painted 
the  external  symptoms  of  passion  and 
emotion  with  the  hand  of  a  master ; 
but  he  did  not  reach  the  inward  spring 
of  feeling.    He  lets  us  into  his  cha- 


racters by  their  speeches,  their  ges- 
tures, their  actions,  and  keeps  up  their 
consisteucy  with  admirable  fidelity ; 
but  he  does  not,  by  a  word,  an  ex- 
pression, or  an  epithet,  admit  us  into 
the  inmost  folds  of  the  heart.  None 
can  do  so  but  such  as  themselves  feel 
warmly  and  profoundly,  and  paint 
passion,  emotion,  or  suffering  from 
their  own  experience,  not  the  obser- 
vation of  others.  Dante  has  acqidred 
his  colossal  fame  from  the  matchless 
force  with  which  he  has  portrayed  the 
wildest  passions,  the  deepest  feelings, 
the  most  intense  sufferings  of  the 
heart.  He  is  the  refuge  of  all  those 
who  labour  and  are  heavy  laden 
— of  all  who  feel  profoundly  or  have 
suffered  deeply.  His  verses  are 
in  the  mouth  of  all  who  are  torn 
by  passion,  gnawed  by  remorse,  or 
tormented  by  apprehension  ;  and 
how  many  are  they  in  this  scene  of 
woe ! 

A  distinguished  modem  critic*  has 
said,  that  he  who  would  now  become 
a  great  poet  must  first  become  a  little 
child.  There  is  no  doubt  he  is  right. 
The  seen  and  unseen  fetters  of  civili- 
zation; the  multitude  of  old  ideas 
afloat  in  the  world  ;  the  innumerable 
worn-out  channels  into  which  new 
ones  are  ever  apt  to  flow ;  the  general 
clamour  with  which  critics,  nursed 
amidst  such  fetters,  receive  any  at- 
tempts at  breaking  them  ;  the  preva- 
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lenco,  in  a  wealthy  and  highly  civilized 
age,  of  worldly  or  selfish  ideas ;  the 
common  approximation  of  characters 
by  perpetual  intercourse,  as  of  coins, 
by  continual  rubbing  in  passing  from 
man  to  man,  have  taken  away  all 
freshness  and  originality  from  ideas. 
The  learned,  the  polished,  the  highly 
educated,  can  hardly  escape  the  fet- 
ters which  former  greatness  throws 
over  the  soul.  Milton  conld  not  avoid 
them :  half  the  images  in  his  poems 
are  taken  from  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Dante ;  and  who  dare  hope  for  eman- 
cipation when  Milton  was  enthralled? 
The  mechanical  arts  increase  in  per- 
fection as  society  advances.  Science 
ever  takes  its  renewed  flights  from 
the  platform  which  former  efforts  have 
erected.  Industry,  guided  by  expe- 
rience, in  successive  ages,  brings  to 
the  highest  point  all  the  contrivances 
and  inventions  which  minister  to  the 
comfort  or  elegances  of  life.  But  it 
is  otherwise  with  genius.  It  sinks  in 
the  progress  of  society,  as  much  as 
science  and  the  arts  rise.  The  coun- 
try of  Homer  and  iEschylus  sank  for 
a  thousand  years  into  the  torpor  of 
the  Byzantine  empire.  Originality 
perishes  amidst  acquisition.  Fresh- 
ness of  conception  is  its  life :  like  the 
flame,  it  burns  fierce  and  clear  in  the 
first  gales  of  a  pure  atmosphere ;  but 
languishes  and  dies  in  that  polluted 
by  many  breaths. 

It  was  the  resurrection  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  after  the  seclusion  and 
solitary  reflection  of  tlie  middle  ages, 
which  gave  this  vein  of  original 
ideas  to  Dante,  as  their  first  waken- 
ing had  given  to  Homer.  Thought 
was  not  extinct ;  the  human  mind 
was  not  dormant  during  the  dark  ages ; 
far  from  it — it  never,  in  some  re- 
spects, was  more  active.  It  was  the 
first  collision  of  their  deep  and  lonely 
meditations  with  the  works  of  the 
great  ancient  poets,  which  occasioned 
the  prodigy.  Universally  it  will  be 
fonnd  to  be  the  same.  After  the  first 
flights  of  genius  have  been  taken,  it  is 
by  the  collision  of  subsequent  thought 
with  it  that  the  divine  spark  is  again 
elicited.  The  meeting  of  two  great 
minds  is  necessary  to  beget  fresh 
Ideas,  as  that  of  two  clouds  is  to 
bring  forth  lightning,  or  ttie  collision 
of  flint  and  steel  to  produce  fire. 
Johnson  said  ho  could  not  get  new 
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ideas  till  he  had  read.  He  was  right ; 
though  it  is  not  one  in  a  thousand 
who  strikes  out  original  thoughts  from 
studying  the  works  of  others.  The 
great  sage  did  not  read  to  imbibe 
the  opinions  of  others,  but  to  en- 

gender  new  ones  for  himself;  he 
id  not  study  to  imitate,  but  to 
create.  It  was  the  same  with  Dante ; 
it  is  the  same  with  every  really 
great  man.  His  was  the  first  power- 
ful and  original  mind  which,  fraught 
with  the  profound  and  gloomy  ideas 
nourished  in  seclusion  during  the  mid- 
dle ages,  came  into  contact  with  the 
brilliant  imagery,  touching  pathos, 
and  harmonious  language  of  the  an- 
cients. Hence  his  astonishing  great- 
ness. He  almost  worshipped  Virgil, 
he  speaks  of  him  as  a  species  of  god ; 
he  mentions  Homer  as  the  first  of 
poets.  But  he  did  not  copy  either 
the  one  or  the  other;  he  scarcely 
imitated  them.  He  strove  to  rival 
their  brevity  and  beauty  of  expres- 
sion ;  but  he  did  so  in  giving  vent  to 
new  ideas,  ia  painting  new  images, 
in  awakening  new  emotions.  The 
Inferno  is  as  original  as  the  Iliad; 
incomparably  more  so  than  the 
jEneid,  The  ofi'spring  of  originality 
with  originality  is  a  new  and  noble 
creation ;  of  originality  with  medio- 
crity, a  spurious  and  degraded  imita- 
tion. 

Dante  paints  the  spirits  of  all 
the  generations  of  men,  each  in 
theu"  circle  undergoing  their  allotted 
punishment;  expiating  by  suffering 
the  sins  of  an  upper  world.  VirgU 
gave  a  glimpse,  as  it  were,  into  that 
scene  of  retribution ;  Minos  and 
Rhadamanthus  passing  judgment  on 
the  successive  spirits  bronght  before 
them;  the  flames  of  Tartarus,  the 
rock  of  Sisyphus,  the  wheel  of  Ixion, 
the  vulture  gnawing  Prometheus. 
But  with  Homer  and  Virgil,  the 
descent  into  the  infernal  regions 
was  a  brief  episode ;  with  Dante  it 
was  the  whole  poem.  Immense  was 
the  effort  of  imagination  requisite  to 
give  variety  to  such  a  subject,  to  pre- 
vent the  mind  from  experiencing 
weariness  amidst  the  eternal  recur 
rence  of  crime  and  punishment.  But 
the  genins  of  Dante  was  equal  to  the 
task.  His  fancy  was  prodigious ;  his 
invention  boundless ;  his  imagination 
inexhaustible.    Fenced  in,  as  he  was. 
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within  narrow  and  gloomy  limits  by 
the  nature  of  his  subject,  his  creative 
spirit  equals  that  of  Homer  himself. 
He  has  given  birth  to  as  many  new 
ideas  in  the  Inferno  and  the  Paradiso, 
as  the  Grecian  bard  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odifssey, 

Though  he  had  reflected  so  much 
and  so  deeply  on  the  human  heart, 
and  was  so  perfect  a  master  of  all  the 
anatomy  of  mental  suffering,  Dante's 
mind  was  essentially  descriptive.  He 
was  a  great  painter  as  well  as  a  pro- 
found Uiinkcr ;  he  clothed  deep  feel- 
ing in  the  garb  of  the  senses ;  he  con- 
ceived a  vast  brood  of  new  ideas,  he 
arrayed  them  in  a  surprising  manner 
in  flesh  and  blood.  He  is  ever  clear 
and  definite,  at  least  in  the  Inferno, 
He  exhibits  in  every  canto  of  that 
wonderful  poem  a  fresh  image,  but  it 
is  a  clear  one,  of  horror  or  anguish, 
which  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagina- 
tion to  add  or  conceive.  His  ideal 
characters  are  real  persons  ;  they 
are  present  to  our  senses;  we  feel 
their  flesh,  see  the  quivering  of  their 
limbs,  hear  their  lamentations,  and 
feel  a  thrill  of  joy  at  their  felicity. 
In  the  Paradiso  he  is  more  vague 
and  general,  and  thence  its  acknow- 
ledged inferiority  to  the  Inferno. 
But  the  images  of  horror  are  much 
more  powerful  than  those  of  happi- 
ness, and  it  is  they  which  have  en- 
tranced the  world.  "It  is  easier," 
says  Madame  de  Sta^,  "  to  convey 
ideas  of  suffering  than  those  of  happi- 
ness; for  the  former  are  too  well 


known  to  every  heart,  the  latter  only 
to  a  few." 

The  melancholy  tone  which  per- 
vades Dante's  writings  was  doubtu^ss, 
in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  life ;  and  to  them  we 
are  also  indebted  for  many  of  the  most 
caustic  and  powerful  of  his  verses — 
perhaps  for  the  design  of  the  Inferno 
itself.  He  took  vengeance  on  the 
generation  which  had  persecuted  and 
exiled  him,  by  exhibiting  its  leaders 
suffering  in  the  torments  of  hell.  In 
his  long  seclusion,  chiefly  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Santa  Croce  di  Fonte  Avel- 
lana,  a  wild  and  solitary  retreat  in 
the  territory  of  Oubbio,  and  in  a  tower 
belonging  to  the  Conte  Falcucci,  in 
the  same  district,  his  immortal  work 
was  written.  The  mortifications  he 
underwent  during  this  long  and  dis- 
mal exile  are  thus  described  by  him- 
self:— "  Wandering  over  almost  every 
?art  in  which  our  language  extends, 
have  gone  about  like  a  mendicant ; 
showing  against  my  will  the  wound 
with  which  fortune  has  smitten  me, 
and  which  is  often  falsely  imputed  to 
the  demerit  of  him  by  whom  it  is  en- 
dured. I  have  been,  indeed,  a  vessel 
without  sail  or  steerage,  carried  about 
to  divers  ports,  and  roads,  and  shores, 
by  the  dry  wind  that  springs  out  of 
sad  poverty." 

In  the  third  circle  of  hell,  Dante 
sees  those  who  are  punished  by  the 
plague  of  burning  sand  falling  perpe- 
tually on  them.  Their  torments  are 
thus  described — 


"  Supin  giaceva  in  terra  alcuna  gente  ; 
Alcuna  ri  sedea  tutta  raccolta ; 
£d  altra  andava  contiDuamente. 

Quella  che  giva  iDtomo  era  piik  molta ; 
E  quella  men  che  giaceva  al  tormento ; 
Ma  pii^  al  duolo  avea  la  lingua  sciolta. 

Sovra  tutto  1  sabbion  d*un  cader  lento 
PioTean  di  faoco  dilatate  falde. 
Come  di  neve  in  idpe  senza  vento. 

Quali  Alessandro  in  quelle  parti  calde 
D*  India  vide  sovra  lo  euo  stuolo 
Fiamme  cadere  infino  a  terra  salde." 

Inferno,  c.  xiv. 
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Of  naked  spirits  many  a  flock  I  saw. 
All  weeping  piteously,  to  different  laws 
Subjected :  for  on  earth  some  lay  supine, 
Some  crouching  close  were  seated,  others  paced 
Incessantly  around ;  the  latter  tribe 
More  numerous,  those  fewer  who  beneath 
The  torment  lay,  but  louder  in  their  grief. 
0*er  all  the  sand  fell  slowly  wafUng  down 
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Dilated  flakes  of  fire,  as  flakes  of  snow 
On  Alpine  summit,  when  the  wind  is  hush'd. 
As,  in  the  torrid  Indian  clime,  the  son 
Of  Ammon  saw,  upon  his  warrior  band 
Descending,  solid  flames,  that  to  the  ground 
Came  down." 

Cart's  Dante,  c.  xir. 

The  first  appearance  of  Malebolge  is  described  in  these  striking  lines — 

''  Luogo  c  in  Inferno,  dctto  Malebolgej^ 
Tutto  di  pietra  e  di  color  ferrigno. 
Come  la  cerchia  che  d*  intorno  il  volge. 

Kel  dritto  mezzo  del  campo  maligno 
Yaneggia  un  pozzo  assai  largo  e  profondo, 
Di  cui  suo  luogo  center^  1*  ordigno. 

Quel  cinghio  che  rimane  adunque  d  tondo 
Tra  '1  pozzo  e  1  pi^  dell'  alta  ripa  dura, 
£  ha  distinto  in  dicci  valli  al  fondo.'ii 

Inferno,  c.  xviii. 

"  There  is  a  place  within  the  depths  of  hell 
Call'd  Malebolge,  all  of  rock  dark-stain'd 
With  hue  ferruginous,  e'en  as  the  steep 
That  round  it  circling  winds.     Right  in  the  midst 
Of  that  abominable  region  yawns 
A  spacious  gulf  profound,  whereof  the  frame 
Due  time  shall  tell.     The  circle,  that  remains. 
Throughout  its  round,  between  the  gulf  and  base 
Of  the  high  craggy  banks,  successive  forms 
Ten  bastions,  in  its  hollow  bottom  raised." 

Cabt's  Dante,  c.  xyiii. 

1       is  the  outward  appearance  of  Malebolge,  the  worst  place  of  punish- 
iu  hell.    It  had  many  frightful  abysses ;  what  follows  is  the  picture  of 
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iifst: — 


"  Ristemmo  per  voder  I'altra  fessura 
Di  Malebolge  e  gli  altri  pianti  vani  : 
£  vidila  mirabilmentc  oscura. 

Quale  ncir  arzana  de*  Veneziani 
Bolle  r  invemo  la  tenace  pece, 
A  rimpalmar  li  legni  lor  non  sani — 

*  *  *  * 

Tal  non  per  fuoco  ma  per  divina  arte, 
Bollia  laggiuso  una  pegola  spessa, 

Che  'nviscava  la  ripa  d'ogni  parte. 
r  vedea  lei,  ma  non  vedeva  in  essa 
Ma  che  le  bolle  che  *l  bollor  levava, 

£  gonfiar  tutta  e  riseder  compressa. 

«  *  *  « 

£  vidi  dietro  a  noi  un  diarol  nero 
Correndo  su  per  lo  scoglio  venire. 

Ahi  quant'  egli  era  nell'  aspetto  fiero ! 
£  quanto  mi  parea  nell'  atto  acerbo, 
Con  r  ali  aperte  e  sovre  i  pid  leggiero  ! 

L'  omero  suo  ch'  era  acuto  e  superbo 
Carcava  vn  peccator  con  ambo  I'anche, 

£d  ei  tenea  de'  pie  ghermito  il  nerbo. 

*  *  *  * 

Laggiik  il  butt^  e  per  lo  scoglio  duro 
Si  Tolse,  e  mai  non  fu  mastino  sciolto 
Con  tanta  fretta  a  seguitar  lo  furo. 

Quel  s'  attoflid  e  tomh  su  convolto ; 
Ma  i  demon  che  del  ponte  avean  corerqhio 
Qridar :  qui  non  ha  luogo  il  Santo  Volto. 

Qui  n  naota  altramenti  che  nel  Serchio : 
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Perd  se  tu  non  Yuoi  de*  nostri  grafii, 
Non  far  soyra  la  pegola  soverchia 

Poi  r  addentar  con  piik  di  cento  raffi, 
Disser :  coverto  convien  che  qui  balH, 
Si  che  se  puoi  nascosamente  accaffi." 

Inferno,  c.  xxi. 

-To  the  summit  reaching,  stood 
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To  view  another  gap,  within  the  round 
Of  Malebolge,  other  bootless  pangs. 

Marrellous  darkness  shadowed  o*er  the  place. 

In  the  Venetians'  arsenal  as  boils 

Through  wintry  months  tenacious  pitch,  to  smear 

Their  unsound  vesseb  in  the  wintry  clime. 
«  4>  4>  *  * 

So,  not  by  force  of  fire  but  art  divine, 
Boil'd  here  a  glutinous  thick  mass,  that  round 
Limed  all  the  shore  beneath.     I  that  beheld. 
But  therein  lift  disting^h'd,  save  the  bubbles 
Raised  by  the  boiling,  and  one  mighty  swell 
Heave,  and  by  turns  subsiding  fall. 

*****  1^ 

Behind  me  I  beheld  a  devil  black. 

That  running  up,  advanced  along  the  rock. 

Ah  !  what  fierce  cruelty  his  look  bespake. 

In  act  how  bitter  did  he  seem,  with  wings 

Buoyant  outstretch'd,  an4  feet  of  nimblest  tread. 

His  shoulder,  proudly  eminent  and  sharp, 

Was  with  a  sinner  charged ;  by  either  haunch 

He  held  him,  the  foot's  sinew  griping  fast. 

*  «  «  «  « 

Him  dashing  down,  o'er  the  rough  rock  he  tum'd ; 
Nor  ever  after  thief  a  mastiff  loosed 
Sped  with  like  eager  haste.     That  other  sank. 
And  forthwith  writhing  to  the  surface  rose. 
But  those  dark  demons,  shrouded  by  the  bridge. 
Cried — Here  the  hallow'd  visage  saves  not :  here 
Is  other  swimming  than  in  Serchio's  wave, 
"Wherefore,  if  thou  desire  we  rend  thee  not. 
Take  heed  thou  mount  not  o'er  the  pitch.     This  said. 
They  grappled  him  with  more  than  hundred  hooks. 
And  shouted — Cover'd  thou  must  sport  thee  here ; 
So,  if  thou  canst,  in  secret  mayst  thou  filch." 

Caby's  Dante,  c.  zzi. 


Fraught  as  his  Imagination  was 
with  gloomy  ideas,  with  images 
of  horror,  it  is  the  fidelity  of  his 
descriptions,  the  minute  reality  of 
his  pictures,  which  gives  them  their 
terrible  power.  He  knew  well  what 
it  is  that  penetrates  the  soul.  His 
images  of  horror  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions were  all  founded  on  those  fami- 
liar to  every  one  in  the  upper  world ; 
it  was  from  the  caldron  of  boiling 
pitch  in  the  arsenal  of  Venice  that  he 
took  his  idea  of  one  of  the  pits  of 
Malebolge.  But  what  a  picture  does 
he  there  exhibit !  The  writhing  sin- 
ner plunged  headlong  into  the  boiling 
waves,  rising  to  the  surface,  and  a 
hundred  demons,  mocking  his  suffer- 


ings, and  with  outstretched  hooks 
tearing  his  flesh  till  he  dived  again 
beneath  the  liquid  fire!  It  is  the 
reality  of  the  scene,  the  images  fami- 
liar yet  magnified  in  horror,  which 
constitutes  its  power :  we  stand  by ; 
our  flesh  creeps  as  it  would  at  wit- 
nessing an  auto-da-f^  of  Castile,  or  on 
beholding  a  victim  perishing  under 
the  knout  in  Russia. 

Michael  Angelo  was,  in  one  sense, 
the  painter  of  the  Old  Testament,  aa 
his  bold  and  aspiring  genius  arrived 
rather  at  delineating  the  events  of 
warfare,  passion,  or  suffering,  chro- 
nicled in  the  records  of  the  Jews,  than 
the  scenes  of  love,  affection,  and  be- 
nevolence, depicted  in  the  gospels. 
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But  his  mind  was  not  formed  merely  chapel  of  the  Cmcifix,  under  the  roof 
on  the  events  recorded  in  antiquity :  of  that  august  edifice.  Hie  "  Holy 
it  is  no  world  doubtful  of  the  immor-  Family"  in  the  Palazzo  Fitti  at  Flo- 
tallty  of  the  soul  which  he  depicts,  rcnce,  and  the  ^^  Three  Fates  "  in  the 
He  is  rather  the  personification  in  same  collection,  give  an  idea  of  his 
painting  of  the  soul  of  Dante.  Uis  powers  in  oil-painting:  thus  he  car- 
imagination  was  evidently  fraught  ricd  to  the  highest  perfection,  at  the 
with  the  conceptions  of  the  Inferno,  same  time,  the  rival  arts  of  architec- 
The  expression  of  mind  beams  forth  ture,  sculpture,  fresco  and  oU  painting.* 
in  all  his  works.  Vehement  passion,  He  may  truly  be  called  the  founder  of 
stem  resolve,  undaunted  valour,  saint-  Italian  painting,  as  Homer  was  of  the 
ed  devotion,  infant  innocence,  alter-  aucient  epic,  and  Dante  of  the  great 
nately  occupied  his  pencil.  It  is  hard  style  in  modem  poetry.  None  but  a 
to  say  in  which  he  was  greatest.  In  colossal  mind  could  have  done  such 
all  his  works  we  see  marks  of  the  ge-  things.  Raphael  took  lessons  from 
nius  of  antiquity  meeting  the  might  of  him  in  painting,  and  professed  through 
modem  times :  the  imagery  of  mytho-  life  the  most  unbounded  respect  for 
logy  blended  with  the  aspirations  of  his  great  preceptor.  None  have  at- 
Christianity.  Wo  see  it  in  the  dome  tempted  to  approach  him  in  architec- 
of  St  Peter's,  we  see  it  in  the  statue  ture ;  the  cupola  of  St  Peter's  stands 
of  Moses.  Grecian  sculpture  was  the  alone  in  the  world, 
realization  in  form  of  the  conceptions  But  notwithstanding  all  this,Michael 
of  Homer ;  Italian  painting  the  repre-  Angelo  had  some  defects.  He  created 
sentation  on  canvass  of  the  revelations  the  great  style  in  painting,  a  style 
of  the  gospel,  which  Dante  clothed  in  which  has  made  modem  Italy  as  im- 
the  garb  of  poetry.  Future  ages  should  mortal  as  the  arms  of  the  legions  did 
ever  strive  to  eqnal,  but  can  never  the  ancient.  But  the  very  grandeur 
hope  to  excel  them.  of  his  conceptions,  the  vigour  of  his 
Never  did  artist  work  with  more  drawing,  his  incomparable  command 
persevermg  vigour  than  Michael  An-  of  bone  and  muscle,  his  lofty  expres- 
gelo.  He  himself  said  that  he  la-  sion  and  impassioned  mind,  made  him 
boured  harder  for  fame,  than  ever  neglect,  and  perhaps  despise,  the 
poor  artist  did  for  bread.  Born  lesser  details  of  his  art.  Ardent  in 
of  a  noble  family,  the  heir  to  con-  the  pui-suit  of  expression,  he  often 
siderable  possessions,  he  took  to  the  overlooked  execution.  When  he 
arts  from  his  earliest  years  from  en-  painted  the  Last  Judgment  or  the  Fall 
thnsiastic  passion  and  conscious  power,  of  the  Titans  in  fresco,  on  the  ceiling 
During  a  long  life  of  ninety  years,  ho  and  walls  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  he  was 
prosecuted  them  with  the  ardent  zeal  incomparable ;  but  that  gigantic  style 
of  youth.  He  was  consumed  by  the  was  unsuitable  for  lesser  pictures  or 
thirst  for  fame,  the  desire  of  great  rooms  of  ordinary  proportions.  By 
achievements,  the  invariable  mark  of  the  study  of  his  masterpieces,  subse- 
heroic  minds ;  and  which,  as  it  is  al-  quent  painters  have  often  been  led 
together  beyond  the  reach  of  the  great  astray ;  they  have  aimed  at  force  of 
bmk  of  mankind,  so  is  the  feeling  of  expression  to  the  neglect  of  delicacy 
all  others  which  to  them  is  most  in-  in  execution.  This  defect  is,  in  an  es- 
comprehensible.  Nor  was  that  noble  pecial  manner,  conspicuous  in  Sir 
enthusiasm  without  its  reward.  It  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  worshipped 
was  his  extraordinary  good  fortune  to  Michael  Angelo  with  the  most  de- 
be  called  to  form,  at  the  same  time,  voted  fer\*our;  and  through  him  it  has 
the  Last  Judgment  on  the  wall  of  the  descended  to  Lawrence,  and  nearly 
Sbtine  Chapel,  the  glorious  dome  of  the  whole  modem  school  of  England. 
St  Peter's,  and  the  group  of  Notre  When  we  see  Sir  Joshua's  noble  glass 
Dame  de  Fiti4,  which  now  adorns  the  window  in  Magdalen  College,   Ox- 

*  The  finest  desien  ever  conceived  by  Michael  Angelo  waa  a  cartoon  repre- 
senting warriors  bathing,  and  some  buckling  on  their  armour  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  which  summoned  them  to  their  standards  in  the  war  between  Pisa  and 

Florence.    It  perished,  however,  in  the  troubles  of  the  latter  citv ;  but  an  en- 
graved copy  remains  of  part,  which  justifies  the  eulogiums  bestowed  upon  it 
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ford,  we  behold  the  work  of  a  worthy 
pnpfl  of  Michael  ADgcIo ;  we  see  the 
great  style  of  j^nting  in  its  proper 
place,  and  apphed  to  its  appropriate 
otyect.  Bnt  when  we  compare  his 
portraits,  or  imaginary  pieces  m  oil, 
with  those  of  Titian,  Velasquez,  or 
Vandyke,  the  inferiority  is  manifest. 
It  18  not  in  the  design  but  the  finishing ; 
not  in  the  conception  but  the  execu- 
tion. The  colours  are  frequently  raw 
and  harsh ;  the  details  or  distant 
parts  of  the  piece  ill-finished  or  ne- 
glected. The  bold  neglect  of  Michael 
Angelo  is  very  apparent.  Raphael, 
with  less  original  genius  than  lus  im- 
mortal master,  had  more  taste  and 
much  greater  delicacy  of  pencil ;  his 
conceptions,  less  extensive  and  varied, 
are  more  perfect ;  his  finishing  is  al- 
ways exquisite.  Unity  of  emotion 
was  his  great  object  in  design ;  equal 
delicacy  of  finishing  in  execution. 
Thence  he  has  attained  by  universal 
consent  the  highest  place  in  paint- 
ing. 

**  Nothing,**  says  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, ^*  is  denied  to  well-directed 
labour ;  nothing  is  to  be  attained 
without  it."  "  Excellence  in  any  de- 
partment," says  Johnson,  *^  can  now 
be  attained  only  by  the  labour  of  a 
lifetime ;  it  is  not  to  be  purchased  at 
a  lesser  price."  These  words  should 
ever  be  present  to  the  minds  of  all 
who  aspire  to  rival  the  great  of  for- 
mer days ;  who  feel  in  their  bosoms  a 
spark  of  the  spirit  which  led  Homer, 
Dante,  and  Michael  Angelo  to  im- 
mortally. In  a  luxurious  age,  com- 
fort or  station  is  deemed  the  chief 
good  of  life ;  in  a  commercial  commu- 
nity, money  becomes  the  universal 
object  of  ambition.  Thence  our  ac- 
knowledged deficiency  in  the  fine  arts; 
thence  our  growing  weakness  in  the 
higher  branches  of  literature.  Talent 
looks  for  its  reward  too  soon.  Genlas 
seeks  an  immediate  recompense ;  long 
protracted  exertions  are  never  at- 
tempted ;     great    things    are    not 


done,  because   great  efibrts  arc  not 
made. 

None  will  work  now  without  the 
prospect  of  an  immediate  return. 
Very  possibly  it  is  so ;  but  then  let  us 
not  hope  or  wish  for  immortality. 
"  Present  time  and  future,"  says  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds, "  are  rivals ;  he  who 
solicits  the  one  must  expect  to  be  dis- 
countenanced by  the  other."  It  is  not 
that  we  want  genius ;  what  we  want 
is  the  great  and  heroic  spirit  whicli 
will  devote  itself,  by  strenuous  efforts, 
to  great  things,  without  seeking  any 
reward  but  their  accomplishment. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  great  subjects 
for  the  painter's  pencil,  the  poet's 
muse,  are  not  to  be  found — that  they 
are  exhausted  by  former  efforts,  and 
nothing  remains  to  us  but  imitation. 
Nature  is  iuexhaustible ;  the  events 
of  men  are  unceasing,  their  variety  is 
endless.  Philosophers  were  mourning 
the  monotony  of  time,  historians  were 
deploring  the  sameness  of  events,  in 
the  yeare  preceding  the  French  Revo- 
lution— on  the  eve  of  the  Reign  of 
TeiTor,  the  flames  of  Moscow,  the 
retreat  from  Russia.  What  was  the 
strife  around  Troy  to  the  battle  of 
Lcipsic? — the  contests  of  Florence 
and  Pisa  to  the  revolutionary  war? 
What  ancient  naval  victory  to  that  of 
Trafalgjir  V  Rely  upon  it,  subjects  for 
genius  are  not  wanting ;  genius  itself, 
steadily  and  persevcringly  directed,  is 
the  thing  required.  Rut  genius  and 
energy  alone  are  not  sullicient ;  cour- 
age and  disinterestedness  arc  needed 
more  than  all.  Courage  to  withstand 
the  assaults  of  envy,  to  despise  the 
ridicule  of  mediocrity — disinterested- 
ness to  trample  under  foot  the  seduc- 
tions of  ease,  and  disregard  the  attrac- 
tions of  opulence.  An  heroic  mind  is 
more  wanted  in  the  library  or  the 
studio,  than  in  the  field.  It  is  wealth 
and  cowardice  which  extinguish  the 
light  of  genius,  and  dig  the  giave  of 
literature  as  of  nations. 
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SETTLED  AT  LAST  ;  OR,  RED  RIVER  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Chap.  I. 

HOMBWABD  BoUlfD. 


I  HAD  left  New  Orleans  with  the 
full  intention  of  proceeding  without 
stop  or  delay  to  my  home  upon  the 
Bed  River ;  but  notwithstanding  this 
determination,  my  wife  and  myself 
were  unable  to  resist  Richards'  press- 
ing invitation  to  pause  for  a  day  or 
two  at  his  house.  Upon  our  yield- 
ing to  his  solicitations,  he  proceeded 
to  recruit  other  guests  among  our 
travelling  companions,  and  soon  got 
together  a  pleasant  party.  My  father- 
in-law.  Monsieur  Menou,  went  on  to 
my  plantation,  but  Julie  remained 
with  us,  as  did  also  her  aunt,  Madame 
Duras,  an  agreeable  old  lady  with  a 
slight  expression  of  perfidy  in  her 
light  blue,  French-looking  eyes,  pos- 
sessed withal  of  infinite  delicacy  and 
finesse — a  fervent  admirer  of  the  old 
court  school  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  in 
the  chronique  scandaleuse  of  which  she 
was  as  well  versed  as  if  she  had  been 
herself  a  contemporary  of  that  plea- 
sure-loving monarch.  Besides  these 
ladies,  there  was  a  young  Frenchman 
named  Vergennes,  the  third  son  of 
some  Gascon  viscount,  and  a  distant 
cousin  of  the  Menous,  who  had  come 
to  America  till  the  scandal  occasioned 
by  certain  republican  scribblings  of 
his  in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
day  should  have  blown  over,  and  till 
ho  could  revisit  his  country  without 
risk  of  obfaining  a  lodging  gratis  in 
the  Conciergerie.  He  had  brought 
with  him  a  head  crammed  with 
schemes  for  the  political  regeneration 
of  the  whole  world,  and  a  trunkful 
of  French  fashions,  neither  of  which, 
as  I  reckoned,  were  likely  to  take 
muck  with  us.  Ue  made  me  laugh 
inwardly  twenty  times  a-day  by  his 
Utopian  theories  and  fancies.  Truth 
to  tell,  in  matters  of  politics  or  of 
sound  common  sense,  these  French- 
men are  for  the  most  part  mere  child- 
ren, and  reach  their  dying  day  with- 
out ever  becoming  men.  Take  them 
by  their  weak  points,  their  unlimited 
vanity  or  their  love  of  what  they  call 
glory,  and  you  may  ride  them  like  a 


horse  to  water.  Vergennes,  however, 
when  one  could  get  him  off  his  hobby, 
was  a  pleasant  gentlemanly  fellow 
enough. 

It  was  impossible  to  spare  Richards 
more  than  three  days,  and  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  fonrth, 
we  went  on  board  the  steamer  Alex- 
andria. I  had  prevailed  on  my  friend 
and  his  wife,  and  the  whole  party,  to 
come  and  pass  a  week  or  two  at  my 
house,  which  was  now  quite  ready  for 
the  reception  of  guests.  The  three 
days  we  had  remained  with  Richards 
had  been  one  continued  fete,  and  con- 
sidering the  good  living,  and  the  heat 
of  the  weather — ^the  thermometer 
ranging  from  95®  to  100** — there  were 
few  things  more  agreeable  or  better 
to  be  done,  than  to  take  a  steam  up 
the  Red  River.  The  fresh  breeees  on 
the  water  might  save  some  of  ns  a 
touch  of  fever.  On  board  we  went 
therefore,  all  in  high  glee  and  good- 
humour  with  each  other. 

We  had  passed  the  Atchafalaya, 
and  had  crossed  over  to  the  Francis- 
ville  side,  in  order  to  avoid  the  power- 
ful current  occasioned  by  the  influx 
of  the  Red  River  into  the  Mississippi. 
A  strong  wmd  had  sprung  up,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream  the  waves 
were  of  a  considerable  height.  The 
Mississippi  was  full  to  overflowing, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River,  as 
far  fa  the  eye  could  reach,  presented 
the  appearance  of  an  extensive  lake, 
with  thousands  of  tree  trunks  floating 
upon  it.  I  had  left  the  cabin,  and  was 
standing  on  deck  with  Richards  and 
Vergennes,  looking  out  upon  the 
broad  sheet  of  water  that  lav  before 
us.  We  were  just  turning  into  the 
Red  River  when  I  obser\'ed  a  row- 
boat  pulling  across  from  the  direction 
of  Woodville,  and  which  had  already 
arrived  within  a  hundred  yards  of  us 
without  attracting  the  attention  of 
any  one  on  boai^  the  steamer.  It  . 
was  cutting  in  and  out  amongst  the  ^ 
enormous  floating  trees,  with  a  bold- 
ness that,  in  that  part  of  the  river-* 
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Bear  the  middle  of  which  we  were— 
might  almost  be  called  insanity. 

^^That  man  most  be  mad,  or  in 
loye !"  cried  the  captain. 

^^ItisBalpb  Donghby!*'  exclaimed 
Richards.  ^^Captam,  it  is  Mister 
Donghby.  Pray,  stop  the  ship  and 
let  Mm  come  on  board.^' 

Donghby  it  was.  The  mad  fellow 
was  standing  bolt  npright,  and  hardly 
taking  the  trouble  to  bend  to  one 
side  or  the  other  in  conformity  with 
the  movements  of  the  boat,  which  was 
dandng  about  on  the  waves  and  be- 
tween the  tree-tnmks,  while  the  six 
negro  rowers  were  washed  over  and 
over  by  the  ^pray. 

"  Here^s  your  famous  Red  River  I " 
shouted  the  harebrained  Doughby. 
*^  A  fine  country  for  wild-ducks  and 
geese,  and  alligators  too.  Hurra, 
boys!" 

"  For  God's  sake,  Mr  Doughby  I " 
screamed  and  implored  the  la^es,  as 
the  Kentuckian  dashed  his  boat  slap 
up  to  the  side  of  the  steamer,  without 
waiting  till  the  speed  of  the  vessel  was 
slackened,  and  h||iUly  caught  a  rope 
which  was  throiii  to  him.  Just  at 
that  moment  a  wave  as  high  as  a  man 
rose  between  the  steamer  and  the 
boat  and  separated  them,  and  Dough- 
by still  maintaining  his  hold  on  the 
rope,  he  was  dragged  out  of  his  skiff 
and  tossed  like  a  feather  against  the 
steamer's  side,  where  he  hung  half  in 
and  half  out  of  the  water. 

*^  Haul  in,  boys — haul  me  in,  lads 
—or  your  d—d  paddles  will  dojt  I  " 

"  Pull  him  in ! "  shouted  we  all, 
"  pull  him  in  for  God's  sake ! " 

"  Ay,  pull  in  I "  cried  Doughby, 
and  giving  a  spring  upwards  he  caught 
hold  of  the  raiUng  of  the  deck,  threw 
hims€^  over  it  with  a  bound,  and 
stood  in  all  safety  amongst  the  asto- 
nished and  grinny- visaged  Cyclops  who 
were  hastening  to  his  assistance.  We 
hurried  down  from  the  quarterdeck, 
breathless  with  astonishment  at  this 
desperate  and  unnecessary  piece  of 
daring. 

**  Pshaw  I "  cried  Doughby ;  "  stew- 
ard, a  glass  of  hot ;  and,  captain,  see 
that  my  portmanteau  comes  on  board, 
and  that  my  negers  get  away  with 
whole  skins ;  and  a  good  morning  to 
you,  gentlemen — ^in  five  minutes  we 
sbflJl  meet  again.'* 

And  so  sayhig,  he  emptied  the  glass 


which  the  black  steward  held  out  to 
him,  made  a  slight  bow  to  the  ladies 
on  the  quarterdeck,  sprang  into  the 
gentlemen's  cabin,  and  thence  into  the 
first  state-room  that  stood  open. 

*^  An  entrie  en  schu  quite  h  la 
Doughby,"  said  Richards  laughing. 

"  Quite  so,"  replied  I. 

Ralph  Doughby,  Esquire  of  New 
Feliciana,  La.,  was  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  Richards  and  myself,  and  an 
excellent  specimen  of  a  warm-hearted, 
impetuous,  breakneck  Kentuckian, 
with  a  share  of  earthquake  in  his  com- 
position that  might  be  deemed  large, 
even  in  Kentucky.  He  had  come  to 
Louisiana  some  eight  years  previously, 
a  voyage  of  a  thousand  miles  or  more 
down  the  Cumberland  River,  the  Ohio, 
and  Mississippi,  in  a  flat  boat  with 
half  a  dozen  negroes,  some  casks  of 
flour,  hams,  and  Indian  com,  and  a  few 
horses,  and  had  settled  at  Woodville 
on  a  couple  of  thousand  acres  of  good 
land,  bought  at  five  dollars  an  acre,  to 
be  paid  in  five  years.  His  iudustry 
and  energy  had  caused  him  to  thrive, 
and  he  was  now  as  well  established  a 
planter  as  any  on  the  Mississippi; 
his  six  negroes  had  amounted  to  forty, 
his  wilderness  had  become  a  respectable 
plantation,  his  cotton  was  sought 
after,  and  he  had  not  only  paid  for  his 
acres  but  had  ah*eady  a  large  sum  in 
the  Planters'  Bank.  His  frauk  open 
character  had  made  him  friends  on  all 
hands,  and  there  was  not  a  more  po- 
pular man  in  Louisiana  than  Major 
Ralph  Doughby. 

During  the  stay  I  made  at  Richards' 
house  previously  to  my  marriage, 
Doughby  had  passed  a  day  there  in 
company  with  one  Mr  Lambton  and 
his  daughter,  Yankees — the  latter  a 
beautiful  girl,  but  cold  and  formal  like 
most  of  her  countr3rwomen.  An  aunt 
of  hers,  who  possessed  large  planta- 
tions on  the  Mississippi,  had  made  up 
a  match  between  Mjss  Lambton  and 
Doughby,  and  they  were  then  pro- 
ceeding to  New  York,  where  the  mar- 
riage was  in  due  time  to  be  solemnized. 
Richards  and  myself  had  observed, 
however,  that  the  wild  headlong  man- 
ners and  character  of  the  Kentuckian, 
joined  though  they  were  to  great 
goodness  of  heart  and  many  sterling 
qualities,  did  not  appear  very  pleasing 
to  the  stiff,  etiquette-loving  fine  lady, 
and  it  was  without  any  great  surprise 
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that  we  heard,  some  time  afterwards, 
of  the  marriage  being  broken  off,  in 
consequence,  it  was  said,  of  some  wild 
freak  of  Doughby's.  We  were  asking 
one  another  for  the  particulars  of  this 
rapture,  which  neither  of  us  had  heard, 
when  the  Kentuckian  made  his  reap- 
pearance in  the  cabin.  Ho  had 
changed  his  dress,  and,  taking  him  al- 
together, was  by  no  means  an  ill- 
looking  fellow.  His  light  blue  ging- 
ham frock  and  snow-white  trousers 
fitted  him  well ;  an  elegant  straw  hat, 
very  fine  linen,  and  a  diamond  shirt- 
pin  that  must  have  cost  the  best  part 
of  a  thousand  dollars,  contributed  to 
give  a  sort  of  genteel  planter-like  air. 
His  first  care  upon-  emerging  fi'om  his 
state-room  was  to  empty  a  glass  of 
toddy.  He  then  approached  Richards 
and  myself. 

'^  And  Miss  Lambton  ?  "  said  Rich- 
ards enquiringly. 

"  Haven't  you  heard  ?  "  said  Dongh- 
by ;  "  you  must  have  heard !  It's  all 
uf>--she  won't  hear  speak  of  me — 
persists  in  her  resolution — won't  see 
me ;  or  give  me  a  chance  of  making  my 
peace.  I'm  the  most  unlucky  fellow 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,"  continued 
he,  changing  his  tone  on  a  sudden  to 
a  melancholy  sort  of  whine — **  I  wish 
I  lay  three  hundred  feet  deep  in  the 
bed  of  the  Mississippi.  I  tell  you, 
boys,  it's  clean  up  with  me,  I  feel 
that.  I'm  a  lost  man,  done  for  en- 
tirely— shall  never  recover  it !" 

We  burst  out  into  a  violent  fit  of 
laughter,  as  who  would  not  have 
done  at  the  sight  of  a  young  giant  of 
■seven-and-twenty,  with  cheeks  as  red 
as  poppies,  shoulders  that  seemed 
made  like  those  of  Atlas  to  support  a 
world  ;  a  pair  of  dark  blue-grey  eyes 
with  a  laughing  devil  dancing  in  them, 
and  a  little  moist  just  now  from  tho 
effects  of  the  toddy,  and  the  man  dying 
of  love !  He  measured  five  feet  thir- 
teen inches  in  his  stockings,  with  legs 
that  might  have  belonged  to  an  cle- 
phnjit,  and  fists  calculated  to  frighten 
a  buffalo. 

"  Be  d — d   to  your    laughing  !  " 
cried  Doughby — "  Steward,  another 


glass — d'ye  hear,  you  cursed  neger, 
where  are  you  hidden?  Don't  you 
hear  when  a  gentleman  speaks  to  yon? 
D'ye  want  me  to  tattoo  your  black 
brainpan  ?  You  laugh,"  he  continued 
to  Richards  and  myself,  relapsing  into 
his  whimpering  tones ;  '*  but  if  you 
only  knew — none  of  the  women  will 
have  me — this  is  the  seventh  who  has 
packed  me  off." 

*'  The  seventh  ! "  cried  I  laughing, 
"  what,  only  the  seventh,  Doughby  ? 
Pshaw!  that's  nothing;  during  my 
bachelor's  life  I  had  at  least  two  dozen 
refusals,  and  I  am  only  a  year  older 
than  yourself. 

"  You  be  hanged  with  your  two 
dozen!  Steward,  the  toddy  is  only 
fit  for  old  women— €00  much  water 
in  it ;  yon  don't  know  how  to  make 
toddy.  Tell  your  captain  to  come 
here.  I'll  have  you  sent  to  the  devil. 
No,  I  tell  you  my  heart  is  so  full, 
it  feels  as  if  it  would  burst.  She  won't 
hear  of  me.  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it,  boys — but  who  is  that  ?  "  inter- 
rupted he,  pointing  to  Vergennes,  who 
was  standing  near  us,  and  looking  on 
in  great  wonderment.  "Ah,  Mon- 
shur  Tonson !  happy  to  see  you,  Mon- 
shur  Tonson !  Parleh  vouh  English  ? 
Prenez  un  seat,  et  nn  glass  de  Madeura. 
Nous  parlerons  hansamble  le  Franseh. 
Neger,  a  bottle  of  Madeira ;  and  let  it 
be  good,  or  youMl  get  the  bottle  across 
your  crooked  shins.  A  bottle  of  Irish 
for  me,  d'ye  hear,  real  Irish  whisky, 
or  if  yon  haven't  any,  Scotch  will  do. 
No,  ioys,  I  tell  you  I  am  a  gone 
man.  Dismissed,  sent  away,  packed 
off  with  a  flea  in  my  ear,  as  they  say." 

And  so  saying,  he  threw  himself  on 
a  sofa  with  a  violence  that  made  it 
crack  again ;  the  steward  brought  the 
Madeira  and  the  whisky,  and  we  di*ew 
round  the  table  to  condole  with  the 
love-stricken  Kentuckian.  A  few 
minutes  passed  in  the  composition  of 
the  toddy,  which  was  evidently  des- 
tined to  play  the  chief  part  in  the  way 
of  a  consoler;  and  when  Doughby  had 
got  a  large  beer- glass  of  the  comfort- 
able mixture  before  him,  he  began 
his  narrative. 
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Chapter  II. 
Thi  Race. 


"  I  will  tell  yoa  how  it  all  happened, 
and  how  it  was  that  Miss  Lambton — 
iu  short  yoa  shall  hear  it  all— it's  the 
first  time  I  have  spoken  about  it,  but 
now  it  shall  out ;  yon  shall  judge  and 
decide  between  us,  by  Jove  you  shall  I 
You  recollect  it  was  in  the  beginning 
of  June  that  we  left  your  house, 
Bichards,  to  go  up  the  Mississippi — 
it  was  ft  Friday,  a  day  that  I  hate. 
All  seamen  and  hunters  do  hate  it ;  it's 
an  unlucky  day.  All  the  bad  luck  I 
ever  had,  came  to  me  on  Fridays.  I 
had  a  feeling  that  something  would 
go  wrong  when  wo  went  on  board  the 
Helen  McGregor.  I  thought  Miss 
Lambton  look^  shy  upon  me,  and  the 
old  gentleman  stifier  than  ever.  I 
followed  the  Miss,  however,  wherever 
she  went,  so  close,  that  once  or  twice 
I  trod  the  fringe  off  her  petticoats.'* 

^^That  was  bad  manners,  Dough- 
by" 

"Pshaw!  What  did  it  matter?  I 
told  her  not  to  bother  her  head  about 
it,  that  when  we  got  to  Now  York,  or 
oven  to  Cincinnati  or  Louisville,  I 
would  buy  her  a  whole  shopful  of 
dresses.  She  made  no  answer  to  that ; 
but  when  I  had  the  misfortune  to  tear 
her  third  flounce,  she  said,  that  if  I 
went  on  in  that  way  she  would  not 
have  a  whole  gown  left  when  she  got 
to  Louisville.  '  With  a  whole  one  or 
none  at  all.  Miss,*  said  I,  ^  you'll 
always  be  a  charming  creature.*  That 
now  was  as  pretty  a  compliment  as 
ever  was  paid  in  Kentucky,  but  she 
did  not  seem  to  hear  it. 

"  On  the  third  day  we  were  just  pass- 
ing St  Helena,  when  old  Lambton 
came  up  to  me.  '  Mister  Doughby,* 
said  he,  quite  confidential  like,  ^  par- 
don me,  my  dear  good  Mister  Doiigji- 
by,  but  don't  you  think  that  you 
sometimes  take  rather  too  much  ar- 
dent spirits,  and  thereby  imure  your 
health  as  well  as  give  a  bad  example 
to  your  fellow-citizens,  which,  on  the 
part  of  a  respectable  man  like  your- 
self, is  very  much  to  be  regi-etted?* 

"'Bad  example  1*  says  I — *to  be 
regretted,  Mister  Lambton! — I  take 
foo  much  Ardent  spirits  I    I  certainly 


am  not  of  that  opinion,  Mister  Lamb- 
ton, and  if  you  are  I  can  only  say  you 
are  very  much  mistaken.  You  shall 
see  yourself,*  said  I, '  how  much  bal- 
last an  old  Kentuckian  can  take  in 
without  sinking  under  it :  devil  a  div- 
ing duck  ever  swallowed  more  water 
than  a  Kentucky  man  can  rum.' 

"  I  thought  to  let  the  old  squarctoes 
see  that  he  had  a  man  before  him,  not 
oneofhisspindlcshanked  tallow-chop- 
ped Yankees,  who  go  sneaking  about 
the  meeting-house  from  morning  till 
night,  or  moping  in  their  rooms,  and 
calculating  and  si)eculatiDg  how  they 
can  best  take  in  honest  warm-blooded 
South  and  Wcstlanders.  *  You  shall 
see,'  said  I — but  he  shook  his  head 
and  walked  away,  and  I  looked  after 
him,  and  shook  my  head  too.  Pah ! 
I  found  out  afterwards  that  he  was 
president  of  a  temx)erance  society,  the 
devil  take  them  all !  Temperance 
societies !  What  is  mm  for,  if  it  isn't 
to  be  drank  V  ** 

Doughby  was  rapidly  warming  with 
his  subject. 

"  He  is  a  queer  old  fellow,  that  Mis- 
ter Lambton,  as  stiff  and  as  cold  as 
an  icicle  on  a  water-butt.  Of  a  mor- 
nmg  he  was  scarcely  out  of  bed  when 
he  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  ladies* 
cabin  in  his  brocade  dressing-gown, 
and  Miss  Lambton  must  come  out  and 
hear  him  read  the  whole  morniug  ser- 
vice of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
make  the  responses,  and  so  on,  for  a 
full  hour.  Then  the  whole  day  ho 
walked  about  as  grave  and  solcnm  as 
the  chief-justice  of  the  district  court. 
Before  dinner  he  said  a  grace  which 
lasted  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
soup  was  often  cold,  and  half  the  din- 
ner eaten  up  from  under  our  noses, 
while  this  was  going  on.  Sometimes 
most  of  the  other  passengers  had  done 
their  dinner,  and  were  gone  to  the  bar 
to  take  a  glass,  and  he  still  praying. 
I  was  often  ready  to  jump  out  of  my 
skin  with  impatience." 

"  The  praying  was  all  well  enough, 
if  it  had  not  lasted  so  long,"  said  I, 
laughing. 

Pah  !    I  hate  people  who  arc  al; 
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ways  wautiug  to  be  a  shining  light  to 
their  fellow-citizens.  There^s  a  deal 
of  pride,  a  deal  of  arrogance  and  pre- 
sumption in  it.  If  a  man  wishes  to 
pray,  let  him  do  so,  and  I  do  it  my- 
self; but  people  don't  want  to  be 
reminded  of  those  things.  I  tell  you  I 
have  always  found  pride  behind  that 
sort  of  piety.  The  Yankees  think  we 
are  heathens,  and  that  they  are  the 
elect  who  are  to  enlighten  us.  Pshaw  I 
I  hate  such  humbug." 

"  Not  so  badly  reasoned,"  observed 
Richards. 

"However,"  continued  Doughby, 
"  I  soon  saw  that,  with  one  thing  or 
another,  I  was  getting  out  of  the  old 
gentleman's  good  books.  He  became 
more  and  more  stiff  and  silent.  That 
wouldn't  have  annoyed  me  much ;  but 
one  morning  the  captain  came  to  me 
and  said,  in  a  sort  of  apoloc^ising  man- 
ner, that  the  ladies  had  desired  him 
to  beg  me  not  to  pay  so  many  visits 
to  their  cabin,  particularly  of  a  mor- 
ning, when  some  of  them  had  not  quite 
finished  their  toilet,  but  that  I  should 
always  ask  leave  first  and  have  myself 
announced,  as  it  is  set  down  in  the 
regulations." 

"  *  What ! '  says  I,  *  have  myself 
announced  when  I  go  to  see  my  own 
wife,  that  is  to  be?  What  do  the 
other  ladies  matter  to  me,  whether 
they've  got  on  silk  gowns  or  cotton 
ones  ?  I  only  go  to  see  Miss  Lamb- 
ton.* 

"  'Miss  Lambton  was  present,'  said 
the  captain,  '  when  the  ladies  gave 
me  the  commission;  and  she  and  Mr 
Lambton  most  particularly  requested 
me  to  have  the  regulations  enforced.' 

"  *Miss  Lambton  !'  said  I;  *  that's 
a  lie  now,  captain.  She  never  could 
have  done  that.' 

"  *  Mister  Doughby,'  said  he,  *  it  is 
no  lie;  and  if  another  than  yourself 
had  said  such  a  thing,  I  would  have 
struck  him  down  like  a  mad  dog. 
And  I  must  beg  of  you  to  retract 
your  words,  and  ascertain  to  your 
own  satisfaction  that  what  I  have 
said  is  a  fact.' 

'^  So  Iran  off  and  asked  Miss  Lamb- 
ton and  Mr  Lambton,  and  they  an- 
swered me  as  dry  as  fagots,  and  said 
the  captain  had  spoken  the  truth.  I 
was  a'most  raving  mad  when  I  heard 
this,  as  savage  as  a  panther;  and,  to 


console  myself,  I  drank  perhaps  a 
trifle  more  than  I  should  have  done. 
But  what  else  can  one  do  on  a  voyage 
up  the  ^Mississippi  ?  Much  as  I  like 
him,  old  father  Mississip,  one  gets 
awful  sick  of  him  after  a  time,  steam- 
ing along  for  days  and  weeks  together, 
nothing  to  be  heard  but  clap-clap- 
clap,  trap-trap-trap,  or  to  be  seen 
but  the  dull  muddy  waters  and  the 
never-ending  forest.  Day  and  night, 
wood  and  water,  water  and  wood. 
It  is  wearisome  work  at  the  best. 

**  It  was  exactly  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  on  the  seventh  day  of  our 
voyage  when  we  got  beyond  Wolf's 
Island,  which,  as  you  know,  lies  above 
New  Madrid  and  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio.  The  poor  Helen  McGregor 
burst  her  boiler  since  then,  as  you'll 
have  heard,  at  that  very  place,  and 
sent  half  a  hundred  passengers  into 
the  other  world.  Past  Wolfs  Island, 
we  came  up  with  the  Ploughboy,  the 
Huntress,  the  Louisville,  and  a  couple 
more  steamers,  all  going  our  way.  It 
made  quite  a  little  fleet.  I  was  sit- 
ting in  the  cabin  with  Miss  Lambton 
and  the  old  gentleman,  who  were  cool 
and  silent  enough,  when  somebody 
called  out,  *  Here  comes  the  George 
Washington.'  A  glorious  steamer  it 
is  that  George,  more  like  a  floating 
palace  than  a  boat,  as  it  goes  skim- 
ming along  as  lightly  and  smoothly  as 
a  swan.  It's  a  real  pleasure  to  sec  It. 
I  kept  my  place  by  Miss  Lambton ; 
but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  sitting 
upon  hot  coals.  What  can  be  the 
reason  that  we  men  feel  so  deuccdly 
cowed  and  quailed  by  the  pet t  coats? 
Hang  me  if  I  know.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  cry  upon  deck,  'The  Washing- 
ton is  passing  us.'  I  could  stand  it 
no  longer,  but  bolted  up-stairs,  and 
sure  enough  there  it  came  in  all  its 
pride  and  power,  trarara,  trarara, 
rushing  and  dashing  and  spitting  fire 
like  Emperor  Nap.  at  the  head  of  his 
guards  and  dragoons  and  artillery. 
It  was  already  in  the  midst  of  the 
other  five  steamers,  passing  them  all. 
The  whole  of  our  passengers  were  on 
deck  looking  on,  and  I  can  tell  you 
that  our  hearts  beat  quick  as  we  saw 
the  George  walking  up  to  us.  The 
dinner-bell  rang.  Not  a  foot  moved 
to  go  below.  '  Captain,'  cried  I, 
*  we  must  not  let  the  George  pass  ns; 
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you  can't  think  of  allowing  such  a 
thing?*  says  I;  ^most  show  them  that 
we  are  Mississippi  men/ 

*^  ^  Mister  Doughbj/  says  be,  ^  it*8 
the  Greorge  Washington/  says  be — 
^  hundred  and  twenty  horse  power/ 
says  he. 

" '  Devil  a  hundred/  said  L  '  You 
only  say  so  because  you  are  afraid  to 
race  him.  And  if  he  had  two  hundred 
horse  power,  what  then?  Shorten 
your  stirrups  and  give  your  horse  the 
spur/  say  I. 

^^I  saw  that  the  captain's  blood 
was  getting  up;  his  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  old  Greorge  as  if  he  would  have 
eaten  it,  and  he  became  red  and  blue 
and  green,  all  manner  of  colours,  like 
a  dolphin ;  his  teeth  chattered,  and  he 
bit  his  lips  till  the  blood  ran  over  his 
chin.  On  came  the  Washington 
quicker  than  ever,  the  paddles  clat- 
tering, the  steam  hissing,  the  crew 
hurraing  like  mad. 

** '  Captein,'  cried  I,  *  the  Wash- 
ington's  passing  you ;  it's  all  up  with 
the  honour  of  the  Helen  McGregor.* 

^^  The  captain  stood  thera  as  if  his 
face  had  been  rubbed  over  with  chalk, 
and  the  drops  of  sweat  ran  down  his 
forehead.  The  five  steamers  that  we 
had  passed  were  now  hurraing  with 
delight  to  see  that  we  should  be  hum- 
bled in  our  turn.     ^  Captain,'  said  I, 

*  will  you  let  yourself  be  beaten  out 
of  the  field  without  firing  a  shot  ? 
The  Helen  McGregor  is  a  new  ship — 
Crack  on,  man ! ' 

*'  He  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but 
ran  forward  and  screamed  out  to  the 
stokers.      'Iklore  wood  I'    cried   he, 

*  High  pressure,  high  pressure ! ' 

*'* Blaze  away,  boys!'  cried  I, 
^  Blaze  away,  and  hurra  for  the 
Helen  McGregor  1 ' 

"  And  the  fellows  pitched  whole 
cartloads  of  wood  upon  the  fire, 
and  stirred  and  poked  away  till  they 
were  wet  through  with  pcrepiration, 
and  our  chimney  began  to  whistle 
and  sing,  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear 
it.  We  were  just  entering  the  Ohio, 
the  Washington  close  upon  our  heels, 
when  old  Lambton  and  Emily  came 
running  upon  deck  in  an  almighty 
fright. 


Id 

"  *Mr  Doughby,  for  heaven's  sake ! 
MrDoughby"~captain,  for  God's  sake! 
Will  you  destroy  yourself,  and  the 
steamer,  and  your  fellow-citizens? 
Will  you  race  with  the  George  Wash- 
ington?' 

** '  For  God's  sake,  Mr  Dougliby ! ' 
cried  the  Miss. 

"  *  Mr  Doughby  I '  squealed  the  old 
Yankee,  who  had  quite  forgotten  his 
stifiiiess,  ^  I  demand  and  insist  that 
you  use  your  influence  to  prevent  tho 
captain  from  racing.' 

** '  Pshaw! '  said  I,  *  it's  nothing  of 
the  sort — ain't  going  to  race — only 
want  to  see  which  ship  goes  quickest.' 

"'That  must  not  be.  I  protest 
against  it—the  safety  of  our  fellow- 
citizens — our  ov*Ti.  If  the  boiler 
bursts' 

**  '  Nonsense ! '  said  I—*  safety  of 
our  fellow-citizens!  Our  fellow-citi- 
zens are  in  safety.  We  don't  mean  to 
race,  Mister  Lambton,'  says  I;  *we 
are  only  trying  for  a  minute  which  ship 
can  go  the  fastest.' 

"  *Mr  Doughby ! '  cried  Emily,  half 
beside  herself — throwing  her  arms 
roimd  me,  and  trying  to  drag  me  to- 
wards the  engine — '  Mr  Doughby,  if 
you  have  the  smallest  aft'ection — re- 
gard I  would  say — for  rac,  exert  your 
influence,  stop  this  horrid  racing ! ' 

"  And  then  she  left  me  tind  ran  to 
the  captain,  who  was  standhig  beside 
the  engineer. 

"The  Washington  was  close  behind 
us — we,  as  I  said  before,  were  running 
slap  into  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 
There's  no  finer  piece  of  water  in  tho 
whole  world  for  a  race.  The  current 
of  the  Mississippi  drives  back  that  of 
the  Ohio  as  far  as  Trinity,  so  that, 
upon  entering  the  river,  the  stream  is 
in  your  favour.  The  two  rivers  are 
together  four  or  five  miles  wide,  and 
form  a  sort  of  circus,  enclosed  by  the 
shores  of  Illinois,  of  OldKentuck,  and 
her  daughter  Missouri.*  We  were 
nearest  to  the  Illinois  side,  which  gave 
us  a  small  advantage  over  our  oppo- 
nent, who  was  more  on  the  Kentucky 
side,  and  kept  coming  on  faster  and  fast- 
er, with  the  other  five  boats,  who  had 
also  clapped  more  steam  on,  ashortdis- 
tance behind  him.  O ur  Helen  M'Gregor 


*  The  state  of  MiMoari  was  almost  entirely  peopled  by  emigration  from  Kentucky  . 
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still  kept  the  lead ;  who  the  devil  could 
have  helped  racing?  No  one,  of  a 
certainty,  except  such  a  mackerel- 
blooded  Yankee  as  old  Lamb  ton.  All 
was  heat  and  steam,  rattle  and  clatter; 
the  engines  thumping,  the  water 
splashing,  the  fire  blazing  and  roaring 
out  of  the  chimneys,  which  sent  out 
clouds  of  smoke  and  showers  of  sparks. 
The  enemy  wa5  close  upon  us,  Father 
Greorge's  honest  face  almost  in  a  line 
with  our  stem. 

*' '  Helen  M'Grcgor,  hold  your  own ! ' 
cried  I.  *  Don*t  spare  the  wood,  boys, 
lay  it  on  thick,  pile  it  up  mountom- 
eous ;  ten  dollars  for  you  when  youVe 
beaten  him !  * 

"  *Hun-a!'  cried  the  hundred  pas- 
sengers, *  hurra !  The  Washington 
loses,  we  arc  gaining  ground.' 

"  Only  the  captain  could  not  say  a 
word;  he  stood  there  with  his  blue 
lips  pressed  hard  together,  looking 
more  like  a  statue  than  a  man.  Wo 
were  going  our  twenty  knots,  and 
keep  it  up  we  must  if  we  did  not  want 
to  fall  back  amongst  the  mob  of  the 
Huntress,  the  Ploughboy,  and  the  rest 
of  them.  Every  joint  and  hinge  in  the 
boat  seemed  to  be  cracking,  the  engine 
roared  and  groaned,  the  steam  howled 
and  hissed. 

*'  *  The  Helen  M'Grcgor  is  a  gallant 
lass ! '  cried  I.  *  A  brave  Scotchwo- 
man !    She  has  fire  in  her  veins.' 

*'  Andso  she  really  had.  She  stretch- 
ed out  like  a  racehorse  that  feels  the 
spur  in  his  Hank  for  the  first  time;  not 
steaming  or  swinm\ing,  but  flying  like 
a  bird,  rushing  like  a  wild-cat  or  an  elk 
that's  been  shot  at ;  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio  flashing  from  her  side  in  a  whit^ 
creamy  foam.  The  Kentucky  shores 
on  our  right,  with  their  forests  and 
cotton-trees,  were  flying  away  from 
us ;  on  our  left,  the  banks  of  Illinois 
seemed  to  dance  past  us,  the  big  trees 
looking  like  witches  scampering  off  on 
their  broomsticks.  Behind  us,  the 
high  land  of  Missouri  was  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. Colonel  Boon's  plantation 
getting  smaller  every  second,  till  at 
last  it  appeared  no  bigger  than  a  dove- 
cot. Every  thing  around  us  seemed 
in  motion,  swimming,  flying,  racing. 
Hurras  by  thousands ;  seven  steamers 
groaning,  creaking,  hissing,  and  rat- 
tling; a  noise  and  a  heat  that  made  our 
lieads  dizzy,  blinded  our  eyes,  and  took 


away  our  hearing.  It  was  a  gallopade, 
a  race  between  giants. 

*'  We  were  close  to  the  wood  below 
Trinity — the  race  as  good  as  won,  for 
Trinity  was  of  course  the  winning 
post.  Suddenly  the  captain  aied  out, 
'  He  is  passing  us ! '  and,  as  he  said 
the  word,  he  looked  as  wild  as  a  tor- 
tured redskin,  and  bit  his  lips  more 
savage  than  ever,  and  caught  hold  of 
the  quarterdeck  railing  as  if  ho  would 
have  torn  it  down. 

"  '  Captain,'  said  I,  *  it's  impossible 
— he  is  not  passing  us.' 

"  *  Look  yourself,  Mr  Doughby,' 
said  he. 

"  The  man  was  right.  The  old  Greorge 
is  an  almighty  fast  ship,  that  is  cer- 
tain. I  saw  that  in  two  minutes  we 
should  be  beaten.  We  had  not  even 
so  long  to  wait. 

*^  ^By  my  soul  he  is  passing  us  1 ' 
cried  I. 

^^  ^  He  is  passing  ns,'  repeated  the 
captain  in  a  low  voice.  He  was  deadly 
white.  I  couldn't  say  a  word ;  and  as 
for  him,  he  was  obliged  to  support 
himself  against  the  railing,  or  he  would 
have  fallen  down.  There  was  no  help 
for  it,  however;  the  Washington's 
figure-head  was  already  in  a  line  with 
our  stem — in  ten  seconds,  a  third  of 
the  vessel's  length  was  parallel  with 
us — another  ten  seconds,  two-thirds, 
and  in  less  than  a  minute  he  dashed 
proudly  before  ns  with  a  deafening 
hurra  from  crew  and  passengers,  which 
was  echoed  from  the  other  five  steam- 
ers, till  we  heai*d  nothing  on  all  sides 
but  hurras  and  hun*as.  I  would  have 
given  a  thousand  dollars  down  to  have 
reached  Tiinity  two  minutes  sooner. 
Just  then  a  number  of  voices  cried 
out,  *The  boiler's  bursting  I  The  boil- 
er's burstmg!'  And  there  was  a 
cracking  noice,  and  then  a  loud  rush. 
Here  comes  the  hot  bath,  thought  I, 
and  wished  myself  a  pleasant  journey 
out  of  the  world.  But  it  was  nothing ; 
the  cry  came  from  a  couple  of  negers, 
echoed  by  Miss  Lambton  and  Mister 
Lambton,  andtherestof  the  old  women 
folk  from  the  ladies'  cabin.  They  had 
gone  in  a  body  to  the  engineer,  and 
had  so  begged,  and  prayed,  and  bo- 
thered him,  that  he  had  given  in,  and 
opened  the  valve,  and  we  only  half  a 
"inile  from  Trinity.  I  am  certain  that 
if  th9  cowardly  rasci^l  ha4  not  done 
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that,  we  should  have  made  a  drawn 
race  of  it,  for  the  WashiDgton  got  in 
not  two  minntes  before  us.  1  fell 
upon  the  engineer,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  captain,  and  one  or  two 
old  acquaintances,  I  should  have  lea- 
thered him  upon  the  spot — ^ay,  if  it 
were  to  have  cost  me  a  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  he  deserved  it  well,  the  dishon- 
ourable scampi  We  were  now  in 
Trinity,  we  had  done  five  miles  in  less 
than  twelve  minutes ;  but  Miss  Lamb- 
ton  was  so  angry,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man so  bitter  cold  and  stiff-— a  pair  of 
fire-tongs  is  nothing  compared  to  him 
--Coul&'t  be  helped,  however.  Hon- 
our before  every  thing.'' 

*^But  YOU  really  were  too  fool- 
hardy," observed  ]^hards. 

^*  Foolhardy  I ''  repeated  Doughby, 
*^  foolhardy,  when  the  honour  of  a  ship 
was  at  stake  1" 

^^  Pshaw!  The  honour  of  a  steam- 
boat!" 

^^  Pshaw,  do  you  say,  Richards? 
Well,  if  I  didn't  know  you  to  be  a 
tiioroughbred  Virginian,  hang  me  if  I 
should  not  almost  take  you  for  one  of 
those  wishywashy  Creoles.  Pshaw, 
say  you,  the  honour  of  a  steam-boat  1 
A  steamer,  let  me  tell  you,  is  also  a 
ship,  and  a  big  one  too,  and  an 
American  one,  a  thorough  American 
one.  It's  our  ship ;  we  invented  it, 
they'd  have  been  loug  enough  in  the 
old  country  before  fin£ng  such  a  thing 
out — Pshaw,  do  you  say?  And  if 
Percy  had  said  pshaw  upon  Lake  Erie, 
or  Lawrence  on  Champlaln,  or  Rogers, 
or  Porter,  you  might  say  pshaw  to 
every  thing— to  the  honour  of  a  steam- 
^,  a  ship,  a  country.  But  I  tell  you  that 
the  man  who  says  pshaw  when  bis 
ship  is  beaten  in  a  race,  will  also  say 
it  when  it  is  taken  in  a  fight.  In  short, 
that  sort  of  pride  is  emulation,  and 
that  emulation  is  the  real  thing." 

*^  But  the  life  of  so  many  men  ?  " 
'  '^  I  tell  you,  that  of  the  hundred  and 
twenty  passengers  that  we  had  on 
board  the  Helen,  there  were  not  three 
besides  that  leathern  old  Yankee, 
Mister  Lambton,  and  the  women,  who 
would  have  cared  one  straw  if  the 
boiler  had  burst,  provided  we  had  got 
to  Trinity  two  minutes  the  sooner." 

We  could  not  help  laughing  at  this 
Kentucky  bull,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  were  eompeUe4  to  admit  the  truth 


of  what  Doughby  meant  to  say.  In 
spite  of  Undo  Sam's  usual  phlegm 
and  nonchakmce^  there  are  occasions 
when  he  seems  to  change  his  nature ; 
and  in  the  anxiety  to  see  his  ship  first 
at  the  goal,  to  forget  what  he  does  not 
otherwise  easily  lose  sight  of,  namely, 
wife  and  child,  land  and  goods;  as  to 
his  own  life,  it  does  not  weigh  a  fea- 
ther in  the  balance.  He  becomes  a 
perfect  madman,  setting  every  thing 
upon  a  single  cast.  And  the  vearly 
loss  of  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  lives, 
sacrificed  in  these  desperate  races, 
does  not  appear  to  cure  him  in  any 
degree  of  his  mania. 

"Well,"  continued  Doughby,  re- 
suming his  narrative,  "  it  was  as  much 
as  I  could  do  to  get  a  word  from  Miss 
Emily  during  the  rest  of  the  voyage. 
The  time  went  terribly  slow,  and  my 
patience  was  clean  expended  when 
we  got  to  Louisville.  We  stopped  at 
the  Lafayette  Hotel,  and  I  was  in  my 
room  before  dinner,  when  the  waiter 
brought  me  a  letter  from  Mister  Lamb- 
ton.  The  old  gentleman  had  the 
honour  to  inform  me,  in  accordance 
with  his  daughter's  wishes,  that  there 
did  not  exist  sufficient  harmony  be- 
tween my  character  and  that  of  Miss 
Emily  to  render  a  union  between  us 
desirable.  And,  under  these  circum- 
stances, he  took  leave  to  request  of 
mo  that  I  would  consider  the  pro- 
jected marriage  as  entirely  broken 
off;  and,  with  his  and  his  daughter's 
best  wishes  for  my  happiness,  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  my  very  humble  ser- 
vant. There  was  a  deal  more  of  it, 
but  that  was  the  pith.  When  I  had 
read  it,  I  burst  out  of  my  room  like 
mad,  either  to  throttle  old  Lambton 
or  to  throw  myself  at  his  daughter's 
feet,  I  didn't  rightly  know  which. 
But  the  Yankee  had  been  too  cunning 
for  me.  He  bad  left  the  hotel  with 
his  daughter,  and  gone  off  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati steamer.  I  went  on  board  the 
next  that  was  going,  and  got  to  Cin- 
cinnati three  hours  after  him,  but 
missed  him  again.  He  had  taken  a 
chaise  and  started  for  his  estate  at 
Dayton,  near  Yellow  Springs.  And 
all  I  have  done  since  is  no  use.  She 
won't  hear  of  me,  and  I'm  the  most 
unhappy  fellow  alive." 

And  so  saying,  he  threw  his  t 
upon  the  table,  crossed  his  i         < 
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remained  in  this  position  for  a  coaple 
of  minutes,  staring  earnestly  at  tlie 
ceiling.  Suddenly  he  brought  his  legs 
down  again,  started  up,  and  gazed 
through  the  cabin  window. 

"  Hallo  !^^  cried  he,  **  here  are  your 
Bed  River  bottoms.  Will  have  a  look 
at  them — ^will  go  on  deck?  You  may 
tike  away,  steward.  Come,  Monshur 
Tonson,  come  with  me,  come,  my 
dear  little  Frenchman  I  Nous  parlons^ 
bansamble  le  fYanseh." 


And  thereupon  he  struck  up  the  fa- 
vourite western  ditty,  "Let's  go  to 
Old  Kentuck,"  seized  young  De  Yer- 
gennes  by  the  aim,  and  dragged  him 
through  the  folding-doors  and  out  upon 
deck. 

"Hc*s  not  the  man  to  break  his 
heart  about  a  woman,"  said  I  to 
Bichards. 

*'  Hardly,"  replied  my  friend. 


Chapter  III. 
Thk  Stao  Hunt. 


We  had  sat  for  some  time  talking 
over  Doughby's  mishaps,  when  we 
we^  interrupted  by  a  noise  upon  deck. 
Hurras  and  hallos  were  resounding 
from  every  side  and  comer  of  the 
steamer.  We  hurried  out  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  and  found  the  cause 
of  the  tumult  to  be  a  fallow  deer,  that 
had  taken  the  water  some  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  our  steamer,  and  was 
swimming  steadily  across  from  the 
rig^t  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
The  yawl  had  already  been  lowered, 
and  was  pushing  otF  from  the  side 
with  five  men  in  it,  amongst  whom 
Donghby  of  course  took  the  lead. 

**  There  he  is  again,"  cried  Richards. 
"  Of  a  certainty  the  man  is  possessed 
by  a  devil." 

"  Hurra,  boys  I  Give  way  I"  shout- 
ed Doughby,  flourishing  a  rifle  full  six 
fyet  in  length.  The  four  oars  clipped 
intQ  the  water,  and  the  boat  flew  to 
the  encounter  of  the  deer,  who  was 
tranquilly  pursuing  his  liquid  path. 

We  were  about  entering  one  of  those 
picturesque  spreads^  or  bays  of  the 
Bed  Biver,  which  perhaps  no  other 
stream  can  boast  of  in  such  abundance, 
and  on  so  magnificent  a  scale.  The 
lofty  trees  and  huge  masses  of  foliage 
of  the  dense  forest  that  covered  the 
left  bank,  bent  forward  over  the 
water,  the  dark  green  of  the  cypress- 
es, and  the  silver  white  of  the  gigan- 
tic cotton -trees,  casting  a  bronze- 
tinted  shadow  upon  the  dusky  red 
stream,  which  at  that  point  is  full  fif- 
teen hundred  feet  broad;  the  right 
bank  ofiering  a  succession  of  the  most 
luxuriant  palmetto  grounds,  with' here 
imd  there  a  bean  or  tolip  tree,  amongst 


the  branches  of  which  innumerable 
parroquets  were  chattering  and  bick« 
ering.  A  pleasant  breeze  swept 
across  from  the  palmetto  fiel&, 
scarcely  suflicicnt,  however,  to  ruffle 
the  water,  which  flowed  tranquilly 
along,  undisturbed  save  by  the  paddlea 
of  our  steamer,  that  caused  the  huge 
black  logs  and  tree-trunks  floating 
upon  the  surface,  to  knock  against 
each  other,  and  heave  up  the&  ex- 
tremities like  so  many  porpoises.  The 
steamer  had  just  entered  the  bay 
when  a  boat  shot  out  fh)m  under  the 
wood  on  the  left  bank,  and  greatly 
increased  the  romantic  character  of 
the  scene. 

It  was  a  long  Indian  canoe  made 
out  of  the  hollowed  trunk  of  a  cotton 
tree ;  a  many-tincd  antler  was  stuck 
in  the  prow,  and  dried  legs  and 
haunches  of  venison  lay  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  boat ;  towards  the  stem 
sat  a  young  girl,  partiaUy  enveloped 
in  a  striped  blanket,  but  naked  from 
the  waist  upwards,  impelling  the  boat 
In  the  direction  of  the  deer  by  long 
graceful  sweeps  of  her  oar ;  in  front 
of  her  was  a  squaw  of  maturer  age, 
performing  a  like  labour.  In  the 
centre  of  the  canoe  were  two  children, 
queer  guinea-pig- looking  little  devils, 
and  near  these  lay  a  man  in  all  the 
lazy  apathy  of  a  redskin  on  his  return 
from  the  hunting  ground ;  but  towards 
the  stem  stood  a  splendid  Antinons- 
like  young  savage,  leaning  in  an  atti- 
tude of  graceful  negligence  on  his  rifle, 
and  evidently  waiting  an  opportunity 
to  get  a  blow  or  a  shot  at  the  stag. 
As  soon  as  these  children  of  the  ibrest 
caught  sight  of  the  steamer  and  of 
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Donghby*8  boat,  tbej  ceased  rowing, 
only  reoommencing  when  encouraged 
by  some  load  bnrras,  and  even  then 
yfeibly  taking  care  to  keep  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  fire-ship.  It  was  a 
pietoresqae  and  interesting  sight  to 
observe  the  two  boats  describing  a 
sort  of  circle  on  the  broad  ruddy 
stream,  while  the  steamer  rounding  to, 
formed  in  a  manner  the  base  of  the 
operation,  and  cnt  off  the  stag's  retreat. 
Presently  a  shot  fired  without  efi*ect 
from  Donghby^s  boat,  drove  the  beast 
over  towards  the  canoe.  The  long 
slender  bark  darted  across  the  animal's 
track  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow, 
and  as  it  did  so,  the  Indian  who  was 
standmg  np  dealt  the  stag  a  blow  that 
caused  it  to  reel  and  spin  round  in  the 
water,  and  change  its  course  for  the 
second  time.  When  I  again  glanced 
at  the  canoe,  the  young  Indian  had 
disappeared. 

"  Here  he  comes  1"  shouted  Dough - 
by,  pointing  to  the  deer,  which  was 
now  swimming  towards  his  boat. 
*^  Give  way,  boys !  the  Indians  must 
learn  of  a  Kentucky  man  how  to  strike 
a  stag.    Give  way,  I  say ! " 

The  noble  beast  had  recovered  from 
the  severe  blow  it  had  received,  and 
had  now  approached  the  steamer,  to- 
wards which  it  cast  such  a  supplica- 
ting tearfol  look,  that  the  hearts  of 
the  ladies  were  touched  with  compas- 
sion. 

"  Mr  Doughby,"  cried  half  a  score 
feminine  voices,  "  spare  the  poor 
beast !    Pray,  pray  let  it  go ! " 

'*  Spare  a  stag,  ladies  1  Where  did 
you  ever  hear  of  such  a  tlihig  ?  Hurra, 
boys!''  shouted  he,  as  the  boat  came 
up  with  the  deer,  and  clubbing  his 
rifle,  he  delivered  a  blow  with  the  bnt- 
end  that  split  the  stock  in  two,  and 
threw  the  stunned  animal  upon  the 
gun  wale  of  the  boat.  Quick  as  thought, 
Doughby  clutched  the  antlers  with 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he 
reached  for  the  knife  which  one  of  his 
companions  held outto him.  At  that 
moment  the  deer  threw  itself  on  one 
side  with  a  convulsive  movement,  the 
boat  rocked,  Doughby  lost  his  balance, 
the  stag,  which  was  now  recovering 
its  strength,  drew  itself  violently  back, 
and  in  an  instant  the  Kentuckian  was 
fioundering  in  the  water,  struggling 
irith  the  deer,  to  whose  horns  he  held 
OR  with  the  gripe  of  a  tiger. 


'*  Hallo,  Mister  Donghby  in  the 
Red  River  I" 

Tlie  whole  ship  was  now  in  an  up- 
roar, the  ladies  screaming,  the  men 
shoutiug directions  and  advioe  to  those 
in  the  boat.  We  began  to  be  some- 
what anxious  as  to  the  result ;  for  al- 
though these  water  hunts  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  occurrences,  they  are 
often  dangerous  and  sometimes  &tal  to 
the  hunter.  The  deer  had  been  severe- 
ly stunned  aud  hurt,  but  not  kiUed,  by 
the  blow  it  had  received,  and  it  now 
strove  fiercely  against  its  powerful 
opponent,  throwing  him  from  side  to 
side  by  violent  tossess  of  its  head. 
Doughby  still  held  on  like  grim  death, 
but  bis  eyes  began  to  roll  and  stare 
wildly,  his  strength  was  evidently  di- 
minishing, and  he  had  each  moment 
more  difficulty  in  partially  controlling 
the  stag's  movements,  and  preventing 
the  furious  beast  from  running  its  ant- 
lers into  his  body.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  four  men  in  the  boat  endea- 
voured to  render  assistance.  Man 
and  beast  were  rolling  and  twisting 
about  in  the  river  like  two  water 
snakes.  The  scene  that  had  at  first 
been  interesting  had  now  become  pain- 
ful to  behold. 

**Fire,  Parker  I  Fire,  Rolby!" 
shouted  several  voices  from  the  steam- 
er to  the  men  in  the  boat. 

'*  Knock  the  cussed  redskin  on  tht 
head  I"  was  the  unintelligible  rejoinder 
of  one  of  the  latter. 

The  stag  had  now  got  Doughby 
close  to  a  tree-trunk,  against  which  it 
was  making  violent  etl'orts  to  crush 
him.  Ills  life  was  in  imminent  peril, 
and  a  universal  cry  of  horror  and 
alarm  burst  from  the  spectators.  Just 
then  the  head  uf  the  deer  fell  on  its 
breast,  the  eyes  glazing  and  the  legs 
flinging  out  convulsively  in  the  agony 
of  death ;  at  the  same  time,  however, 
Diiughby  began  to  sink,  and  a  bright 
streak  of  blood  that  rose  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  spread  in  a  circle 
round  the  combatants,  gave  reason  to 
fear  that  the  mad  Kentuckian  had 
received  some  deadly  hurt.  At  last 
the  men  in  the  boat  succeeded  in  get- 
ting hold  of  Doughby  and  the  stag, 
the  former  being  seized  by  the  hair  of 
the  head,  while  his  hands  still  clung 
to  the  deer's  antlers  with  the  desperate 
grasp  of  a  drowning  man.  A  shout  of 
triumph  echoed  from  one  end  of  the 
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steam-boat  to  the  other,  aud  we  all 
felt  a  sensation  of  relief  proportionate 
to  the  painful  state  of  suspense  in 
which  we  had  been  kept. 

Donghby  sat  for  a  short  space 
doubled  up  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
gazing  straight  before  him  with  a 
fixed  unconscious  sort  of  look.  The 
grating  of  the  boat  against  the  side  of 
the  steamer  seemed  to  rouse  him  from 
his  apathy,  and  he  slowly  ascended 
the  ladder. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Doughby," 
cried  Richards,  as  the  Kentuckian 
set  his  foot  upon  deck,  "what 
demon  is  it  that  possesses  you,  and 
drives  you  to  risk  your  neck  at  eveiy 
turn?" 

"The  devil  take  you,"  retorted 
Doughby,  "and  your  Red  River 
water  to  boot !  Brr,  brr  !  d — d  bad 
water  your  Red  River  water,  say 
1 1  No,  no,  talk  to  me  of  Mississippi 
water.*  If  I  am  to  be  drowned,  it 
shaVt  be  in  the  stinking  Red  River. 
IVe  a  taste  in  my  mouth  as  if  I  had 
swallowed  saltpetre  and  sulphur,  with 
a  dash  of  prussic  acid.  But  tell  me," 
cried  he  to  the  passengers  and  sailors 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  "  who 
gave  him  his  settler?  The  deer,  I 
mean.    Who  finished  him  ?" 

"Who?"  repeated  every  body, 
"  why,  who  but  yourself.  Mister 
Doughby  ?  " 

"I!"  replied  Doughby,  shakuig 
his  head,  "I  had  something  else  to 
do  besides  knifing  the  stag.  No,  no, 
I  had  plenty  to  think  of  to  keep  away 
from  the  tree-trunk.  Besides,  I  let 
the  knife  fall  at  the  very  moment  the 
beast  dragged  me  out  of  the  boat. 
But  see  there,  boys!"  added  he, 
pointing  to  the  deer,  which  was  at 
this  moment  hoisted  upon  deck. 

The  animal  had  a  deep  knife  wound 
in  the  belly,  and  the  tendons  of  the 
hind  legs  were  cut  right  across. 

"  That's  the  Indian's  handiwork," 
said  Doughby. 

"  What  Indian  ?"  cried  we  all. 

"  The  Indian  whom  Rolby  was  go- 
ing to  knock  on  the  head." 

"  I  thought  he  wanted  to  chouse  us 
out  of  the  deer,"  said  Rolby.  "I 
saw   his    bacon-face   appear   for   a 
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minute  from  behind  the  tree-trunk, 
and  at  first  I  took  it  for  a  log,  bat  I 
soon  saw  it  was  a  redskin.  It  wouldn't 
have  been  a  great  harm  if  I  had  sent 
a  bit  of  lead  through  him.  What 
business  has  an  Injun  to  meddle, 
when  gentlemen  "- 


"No  great  harm!"  interrupted 
Doughby  impatiently.     "The  Indian, 

I  can  tell  you d'ye  hear  ?  Ralph 

Doughby   tells   you has    more 

real  blood  in  his  little  finger  than  ten 
such  leather-chopped  fellows  as  your- 
self in  then*  whole  bodies,  making  all 
allowance  for  your  white  hide  and 
your  citizenship,  neither  of  which,  by 
the  way,  are  much  better  than  they 
should  be.  Ten  times  more,  I  tell 
you,  and,  if  you  don't  believe  it,  I'll 
let  you  know  it.  A  fine  fellow  he  is, 
that  redskin.  He  saw  that  I  was  at 
a  pinch,  and  he  came  to  help  me 
when  none  of  my  own  friends  were 
able.  And  now,  see  yonder,  there  he 
stands  in  his  canoe  again,  just  as  if  he 
had  done  nothing  but  the  most  natu- 
ral thing  in  the  world.  Chouse  us 
out  of  the  deer,  say  ye ;  and  who  had 
a  right  to  hinder  him  if  he  had  ?  The 
beast  was  bred  in  his  woods  as  well 
as  ours ;  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  is 
our  motto  in  old  Kentuck.  I  tell 
you  the  Indian  is  a  brave  redskin,  and 
the  stag  is  his  ;  but  I'll  buy  it  of  him. 
Hallo,  captain!  a  dozen  bottles  of 
rum  into  the  boat!  Howard,  Richards, 
let  me  have  half  a  dozen  dollars,  silver 
dollars,  d'ye  hear?  I'll  pay  the 
Indian  a  visit  on  board  his  canoe, 
and  thank  him  as  he  ought  to  bo 
thanked." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  The 
captain,  however  unwilling  to  lose 
any  more  time,  could  not  resist  the 
impetuosity  of  the  good-natured 
scattcrbrain,  who  sprang,  dripping 
wet  as  he  was,  into  the  boat,  a  bottle 
in  each  hand,  and  a  friendly  hurra 
upon  his  lips.  The  Indians  at  first 
seemed  alarmed  and  doubtful  as  to 
his  intentions;  but  the  signs  and  words 
of  peace  and  encouragement  that  were 
given,  and  shouted  to  them  from  all 
sides,  and  above  all,  the  sight  of  the 
bottles,  soon  removed  their  fears.  In 
another  minute  or  two  we  saw  Dough- 


*  The  Mississippi  water,  althongh  slimy,  becomes  clear  after  }t  has  stood  a  fe^ 
houtMf  and  b  then  excellent  to  drink, 
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by  in  their  canoe,  shaking  hands  with 
them,  and  pntting  one  of  the  bottles 
to  his  month.  A  little  more,  and  I 
believe  they  would  all,  men,  women, 
and  children,  have  begun  the  war- 
dance  in  the  canoe,  so  delighted  were 


mcntcd  creatures  out  of  the  house,  one 
with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  the  other 
bearing  a  pan  of  hot  coals.  They  are 
closely  pursued  by  Bangor,  who  seems 
disposed  to  dispute  Tully^s  title  to  the 
embers.    In  the  struggle  the  coals  fly 


they  with  the  magnificent  present  of    in  every  direction ;  of  a  surety,  the 


the  mm  and  dollars.  As  it  was,  they 
shook  and  mauled  Doughby  till  he 
was  fain  to  jump  back  into  his  boat, 
and  escape  as  well  as  he  could  from 
their  wild  caresses  and  demonstrative 
gratitude. 

But  we  have  been  nearly  twelve 
hours  on  the  water,  and  the  Alexan- 
dria is  a  noted  fast  steamer.  Our 
course  has  lain  for  some  time  between 
banks  covered  with  gigantic  forests  of 
live  oak,  cotton,  bean,  and  cypress 
trees,  with  here  and  there  a  palmetto 
field,  and  on  the  north  shore  an  occa- 
sional plantation,  for  the  most  part  a 
mere  log-hut,  with  a  strip  of  tobacco, 
cotton,  or  Indian  com.  We  have 
seen  numerous  deer,  who,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  steamer,  gallop  back 
into  the  woods — swans,  cranes,  ^^^^^ 
and  ducks,  wild  pigeons,  turkeys,  and 
alligators,  are  there  by  thousands. 
We  now  enter  a  broad  part  of  the 


dingy  rascals  will  bum  my  house  be- 
fore my  eyes.  Now  comes  Philip,  a 
fourth  negro,  and  tries  to  snatch  the 
stick  from  Plato's  hand ;  but  the  latter 
is  on  his  guard,  and  fetches  his  adver- 
sary a  wipe  over  the  pate,  that  snaps 
the  stick — a  tolerably  thick  one,  by 
the  way — in  two.  Both  retreat  a 
short  distance,  and  lowering  their 
heads  like  a  couple  of  angry  steers, 
mn  full  tilt  against  each  other,  with  a 
force  that  would  fracture  any  skulls 
except  African  ones.  Once,  twice, 
three  times — at  the  third  encounter, 
Plato  the  sage  bites  the  dust  before 
the  hero  of  Macedon.  Confound  the 
fellows  I  My  companions  are  laugh- 
ing fit  to  split  themselves,  but  I  see 
nothing  to  laugh  at.  I  shall  have 
them  in  hospital  for  the  next  ten  days. 
Tully,  however,  has  picked  up  the  pan 
and  the  embers,  and  is  mshing  to- 
wards a  flag-staff  near  the  shore,  from 


river,  and  are  gliding  along  in  front  of    which  the  Louisianian  flag  is  waving. 


a  wide  clearing,  some  half  mile  long, 
and  surrounded  by  colossal  evergreen 
oaks  ;  a  snug-looking  house  of  a 
greenish-white  colour  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  plantation,  with  orange 
gardens — that  are  to  be — laid  out  and 
enclosed  in  front  of  it ;  one  enormous 
live  oak,  that  looks  as  if  it  had  stood 
there  since  the  flood,  spreading  its 


I  sec  now  what  they  are  all  at.  They 
have  brought  down  the  Wasp  and  the 
Scorpion  from  Menou's  plantation, 
two  four-pounders  so  named,  which 
were  taken  last  year  on  board  a  Porto 
Rico  pirate,  and  which  my  father-in- 
law  bought.  Boum — boum — and  at 
the  sound  the  whole  black  population 
of  the  plantation  comes   flocking  to 


knotty  limbs  over  the  eastern  side  of    the  shore,  capering  and  jumping  like 


the  habitation.  The  windows  on  the 
balconies  are  open,  the  Venetian 
blinds  drawn  up,  the  sinking  sun 
throws  its  mellow  rays  over  the  whole 
peaceful  and  pleasant  scene.  And 
see  there !  We  are  expected :  a  small 
variegated  ball  flies  up  to  the  top  of  the 
lightning  conductor,  and  the  banner 
of  our  Union  flutters  out,  displaying 
its  thu-teen  stripes  and  twenty-four 
stars,  and  the  white  American  eagle, 
the  thunder  of  Jupiter  and  the  sym- 
bols of  peace  in  his  talons.  At  the 
same  moment,  Plato  and  Tully,  two 
of  my  negroes,  come  mshmg  like  de- 


so  many  opera-dancers,  only  not  quite 
so  graceKilly,  and  shouting  out — 
^^  Massa  come  ;  hurra,  massa  come  I 
Massa  maum  bring;  hurra,  massa!" 
and  manifesting  a  joy  that  is  probably 
rendered  more  lively  by  the  hopes  of 
an  extra  ration  of  mm  and  salt-fish. 
And  now  Monsieur  Menon  and  his 
son  hurry  down  to  receive  us;  the 
steamer  stops,  the  plank  is  thro^vn 
across,  and  amidst  shaking  of  hands, 
and  farewells,  and  good  wishes,  our 
party  hurries  on  shore.  Thank 
heaven  I  we  are  home,  and  settled  at 
last. 


•%«^- 
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Strophe. 

Weep  for  the  living  I  mourn  no  more 

Thy  children  slain  on  Moskwa^s  shore^ 
Cat  off  from  evil  1  want,  and  anguish, 

And  care,  for  ever  brooding  and  in  vain ; 
No  more  to  be  beguiled  I  no  more  to  languish 

Under  the  yoke  of  labour  and  of  pain  I 

Their  doom  of  future  joy  or  woe 

For  good  or  evil  done  below, 
The  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  order  rightly  I 

Flee  winding  error  through  the  flowery  way. 
To  daily  follow  truth!  to  ponder  nightly 

On  time,  and  death,  and  judgment,  nearer  day  by  day ! 
Bewail  thy  bane,  deluded  France, 

Vain -glory,  overweening  pride. 
And  harrying  earth  with  eagle  glance, 

Ambition,  frantic  homicide  I 
Lament,  of  all  that  armed  throng 

How  few  may  reach  their  native  land  I 
By  war  and  tempest  to  be  borne  along. 

To  strew,  like  leaves,  the  Scythian  strand? 
Before  Jehovah  who  can  stand  ? 

His  path  in  evil  hour  the  dragon  crossed  1 
He  casteth  forth  his  ice !  at  his  command 

The  deep  is  frozen !— all  is  lost  I 
For  who,  great  God,  is  able  to  abide  thy  frost? 

Epodb. 

Elate  of  heart,  and  wild  of  eye. 
Crested  horror  hurtles  by  ; 
Myriads,  hurrying  north  and  east, 
Gather  round  the  funeral  feast ! 
From  lands  remote,  beyond  the  Rhine, 
Running  o^er  with  oil  and  wine. 
Wide-waving  over  hill  and  plain. 
Herbage  green,  and  yellow  grain  ; 
From  Touraine^s  smooth  irriguous  strand. 
Garden  of  a  fruitful  land, 
To  thy  dominion,  haughty  Rhone, 
Leaping  from  thy  craggy  throne  ; 
FromjAlp  and  Apennine  to  where 
Gleam  the  Pyrenees  in  air ; 
From  pastoral  vales  and  piny  woods, 
Rocks  and  lakes  and  mountain-floods, 
The  warriors  come,  in  armed  might 
Careering,  careless  of  the  right  I 
Their  leader  he  who  stemlv  bade 
Freedom  fall,  and  glory  fade. 
The  scourge  of  nations  ripe  for  ruin, 
Planning  oft  their  own  undoing  I 
But  who  in  yonder  swarming  host 
Locust-like  from  coast  to  coast. 
Reluctant  move,  an  alien  few, 
Sullen,  fierce,  of  sombre  hue, 
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Who,  forced  nnballow'd  arms  to  bear, 
Mntter  to  the  moaning  air. 
Whose  curses  on  the  welkin  cast 
Edge  the  keen  and  icy  blast ! 
Iberia,  sorrow  bade  thee  nurse 
Those  who  now  the  tyrant  curse, 
Whose  wrongs  for  vengeance  cry  aloud  I 
Lo,  the  coming  of  a  dond ! 
To'  burst  in  wrath,  and  sweep  away 
Light  as  chaff  the  firm  array ! 
To  rack  with  pain,  or  lull  to  rest 
Both  oppressor  and  oppressed. 

Antistbophe. 

Is  it  the  wind  from  tower  to  tower 
Low-murmuring  at  midnight  hour  ? 
Athwart  the  darkness  light  is  stealing, 
Portentous,  red  with  unrelenting  ire. 
Inhuman  deeds,  and  secrets  dark  revealing  I 
Ye  guilty,  who  may  quench  the  kindled  fire ! 
Fall,  city  of  the  Csars,  to  lise 
Ennobled  by  self-sacrifice, 
Than  tower  and  temple  higher  and  more  holy  I 

The  wilful  king  appointed  o^er  mankind 
To  plague  the  lofty  heart,  and  prove  the  lowly, 

Is  fled ! — Avenger,  mount  the  chariot  of  the  wind  I 

Be  thine,  to  guide  the  rapid  scythe. 
To  blind  with  snow  the  frozen  sun. 
Against  th'  invader  doomed  to  writhe. 
To  rouse  the  Tartar,  Russ,  and  Hun  I 
Bid  terror  to  the  battle  ride  I 
Indignant  honour,  burning  shame. 
Revenge,  and  hate,  and  patriotic  pride  I 
But  not  the  quick  unerring  aim 
Of  volley'd  thunder  winged  with  flame. 
Nor  famine  keener  than  the  bird  of  prey, 

Nor  death — avail  the  hard  of  heart  to  tame ! 
Blow  wind,  and  pierce  the  dire  array. 
Flung,  drifted  by  thy  breath,  athwart  tlie  frosen  way ! 

• 

Epobe. 

Before  the  blast  as  flakes  of  snow 

Drive  blindly,  reeling  to  and  fro, 

Or  down  the  river  black  and  deep 

Melt — so  the  mighty  sink  to  sleep ! 

Like  Asshur,  never  more  to  boast  I 

Or  Pharaoh,  sunk  with  all  his  host ! 

So  perish  who  would  trample  down 

The  rights  of  freedom,  for  renown ! 

So  fall,  who  bom  and  nurtured  free 

Adore  the  proud  on  bended  knee ! 

Roll,  Beresina,  'neath  the  bridge 

Of  death !  rise  Belgium's  fatal  ridge ! 

Rise,  lonely  rock  in  a  wide  ocean. 
To  curb  each  haughty  mad  emotion ! 
To  prove,  while  force  and  genius  fail. 
That  truth  is  great,  and  wUl  prevail ! 
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The  hour  is  comiog — seize  the  hour ! 
Divide  the  spoil,  the  prej  devour ! 
Howl  o*er  the  dead  and  dying,  cry 
All  ye  that  raven  earth  and  sky ! 
With  beak  and  talon  rend  the  prey, 
Track  carnage  on  her  gory  way, 
To  chide  o*er  many  a  gleamy  bone 
The  moon,  or  with  the  wind  to  moan ! 
Benamb*d  with  cold,  by  torture  wrung, 
To  winter  leave  the  famine-dung, 
O  thou  for  whom  they  toil  and  bleed, 
Deserted  in  their  utmost  need ! 
Hear,  hear  them  faithful  unto  death 
Invoke  thee  with  the  fleeting  breath. 
And  feel  (for  human  still  thou  art) 
Ruth  touch  that  adamantine  heart ! 
Survive  the  storm  and  battle-shock, 
To  linger  on  th^  Atlantic  rock ! 

From  ghastly  dream,  from  death-like  trance 
Awake  to  woe,  devoted  France ! 
[      To  care  and  trouble,  toil  and  pain. 
Till  glory  be  acknowledged  vain. 
And  martial  pomp  a  mere  parade. 
And  war,  the  bravo^s  bloody  trade! 
A  beacon  o*er  the  tide  of  time 
Be  thou,  to  point  the  wreck  of  crime ! 
The  spoiler  spoiled,  from  empire  hurPd, 
The  dread  and  pity  of  the  world ! 

O  then,  by  tribulation  tried. 
Abjuring  envy,  hate,  and  pride, 
Wam'd  of  the  dying  hour  foretold 
Of  earth  and  heaven  together  rolled, 
Revering  each  prophetic  sign 
Of  judgment  and  of  love  divine^ 
Bow  down,  and  hide  thee  In  the  dust, 
And  own  the  retribution  just ; 
So  may  contrition,  prayer,  and  praise. 
Preserve  thee  in  the  latter  di^s ! 

£. 
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Few  Dfttions  of  Enrope  have  been 
less  known  than  the  Montenegriana^ 
and  the  name  even  of  their  country 
is  seldom  fonnd  on  maps.*  Sorronnd- 
ed  by  great  empires,  they  have  always 
preserved  the  independence  of  their 
ragged  moantains,  and  have  even  snc- 
ceeded  in  wresting  several  rich  plains 
from  the  sway  of  Turkey.  With  this 
power  hostilities  seldom  cease;  but 
such  is  the  system  with  which  her  re- 
sources are  managed,  that  while  the 
Montenegrians  are  at  peace  with  one 
pasha,  they  are  enabled  to  concentrate 
their  force  against  another — and  all 
the  while  the  Sublime  Porte  does  not 
condescend  to  interfere.  Not  many 
years  ago,  they  possessed  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  horde  of  robbers ;  and, 
in  all  probability,  the  pilgrim  who 
ventnred  among  them  would  have  re- 
turned, if  at  all,  as  shirtless  as  them- 
selves. But  the  breath  of  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  though  faintly  wafted  to 
their  mountains,  has  softened  some- 
thing of  their  character,  without  de- 
stroying in  the  least  their  indepen- 
dence or  nationality.  Bold,  hardy, 
and  free,  ready  and  eager  for  the  foray 
and  the  fray,  a  stranger  is  now  as  safe 
among  them  as  in  any  part  of  her 
Majesty^s  kingdom. 

Whoever  wishes  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  this  primitive  people, 
will  do  well  to  embark  on  board  the 
Austrian  Lloyd's  Company's  steamer 
from  Trieste  to  Cattaro.  They  will  be 
well  accommodated,  at  reasonable 
charges,  and  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  principal  towns  of  Dalma- 
tia,  a  country  little  frequented  by  tra- 
vellers. Such  was  the  case  with  our- 
selves, (an  English  lady  and  gentle- 
man,) who  quitted  Trieste  on  the  5th 
of  November  1843.  The  voyage  com- 
menced pleasantly,  and  we  had  the 
good-luck  to  have  the  ladies'  cabin  to 
ourselves.  The  captain  was  a  very  gen- 
tlemanlike person,  the  steward  atten- 


tive, and  the  passengers  full  of  polite- 
ness. Zara,  the  capital  of  Dalmatia, 
where  we  stopped  a  day  and  a  night, 
is  a  walled  town  of  moderate  extent, 
said  to  contain  8000  inhabitants.  It 
possesses  some  antiquities.  Over  the 
gates  of  this,  and  all  other  of  the  Dal- 
matian seaports,  the  Lions  of  Saint 
Mark  yet  remain.  It  is  best  known 
for  the  excellence  of  its  rosogUo,  The 
next  town  we  arrived  at  was  Sebenico, 
now  much  decayed,  and  Spalatro,  the 
most  interesting  of  all,  where  the  bad- 
ness of  the  weather,  during  the  short 
time  we  stayed,  prevented  our  landing 
to  see  the  extensive  Roman  remains. 
After  anchoring  off  Curzola  for  a 
night,  we  came  to  Ragusa,  where  we 
stopped  two  days.  At  Zara  and  Se- 
benico we  had  opportunites  of  seeing 
the  Morlaccian  race.  These  are  the  ru- 
ral inhabitants  of  Dalmatia,  speaking 
a  Sclavonic  dialect,  while  in  the  towns 
they  pride  themselves  on  their  Vene- 
tian origin  and  language.  Amongst 
these  peasants  were  the  noblest  sped- 
mens  of  the  human  kind  I  have  ever 
seen.  Of  stature  almost  gigantic, 
and  of  the  amplest  development  of 
chest,  their  symmetry  of  limb  and 
elasticity  of  step  would  have  called 
forth  notice  in  a  Scottish  Highlander. 
Nor  could  a  somewhat  manifest  omis- 
sion to  cares  of  the  toilet  disguise 
complexion  and  features  almost  fault- 
less, and  in  which  an  expression  of 
frankness  and  good-nature  left  one 
nothing  to  fear  from  their  armed  num- 
bers. I  speak  not  of  a  few  among  a 
crowd,  but  of  nearly  all  I  saw.  It 
was  from  amongst  these  that  the 
French,  during  their  occupation,  chose 
their  finest  grenadiers ;  but  at  present, 
in  consequence  of  the  scantiness  of 
the  population,  the  humanity  of  the 
Austrian  government  has  suspended 
all  conscription.  Still  it  is  possible, 
that,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  Austria 
might  profit  more  from  the  devoted 


♦  An  excellent  map  of  Montenegro  has  been  made  by  an  Austrian  officer  of 
engineers,  who  resided  there  for  the  purpose — but  I  have  not  now  the  advantage 
of  referring  to  it.  This  country  is  divided  into  twelve  military  departments ;  the 
natives  reckon  its  extent  about  three  days'  journey  in  the  longest  by  two  in  the 
widest  part.     Those,  of  course,  are  foot  or  mule  journeys. 
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loyalty  of  this  armed  and  stalwart 
peasantry,  than  if  her  ranks  were  fill- 
ed with  its  forced  recruits.  Their  dress 
consists  of  a  coarse  brown  jacket,  and 
a  waistcoat  of  red  cloth,  both  orna- 
mented on  the  edges,  and  ms^le  to  sit 
close  on  the  shoulders,  without  any 
collar,  and  which  advantageously  dis- 
play thQir  well  put  on  bead  and  neck. 
They  wear  a  small  red  skull-cap,  round 
at  top ;  but,  when  married,  they  usu- 
ally surround  this  with  a  white  tur- 
ban. Their  pantaloons  are  of  blue, 
and  fit  close  from  the  knee  to  the 
ankle,  and  below  they  wear  the  opun- 
ka — a  species  of  sandal,  made  of  sheep- 
skin, and  bound  with  thongs,  which, 
as  may  be  seen  from  their  elastic  step 
and  upright  carriage,  are  woU  fitted 
to  their  country ;  round  their  waist 
is  a  red  sash,  and  in  front  a  lea- 
ther belt,  in  which  is  placed  a  yata- 
ghan and  a  smaller  knife,  and  exhibit- 
ing usually  the  handsome  pommels  of 
silver  or  brass-mounted  pistols.  Over 
all  is  a  long  brown  cloak,  open  in 
front,  and  fastening  over  the  chest, 
forming  a  dress  which,  with  their 
free  and  martial  bearing,  gives  them 
the  appearance  of  ready-made  soldiers. 
The  women  are,  comparatively,  infe- 
rior to  the  men ;  but  their  counte- 
nances are  cheerful,  and  a  white  nap- 
kin gracefully  put  on  the  head,  had 
a  very  classical  appearance.  For  the 
rest,  they  wore  a  coarsS'  shirt — over 
that  a  coarser,  without  ai-ms,  neither 
coming  much  below  the  knee— a  party- 
coloured  apron -and  stockings,  with 
opunkas,  like  the  men.  Near  Zara 
is  a  small  colony  of  Albanians,  who 
Btill  retain  their  national  manners  and 
dress,  though  settled  time  out  of 
mind. 

Ragusa — of  old  a  republic,  with  its 
doge  and  senate — is  a  city  whose  glory 
has  departed.  This  little  state — con- 
sisting of  the  town,  the  promontory 
of  Sabioncello,  the  island  of  Melida, 
with  a  few  smaller  on'fes — numbering 
about  forty  thousand  inhaUtants, 
had  never  been  subjected  by  Venice, 
and  was  governed  on  the  most  aris- 
tocratic principles.  At  the  time  of 
the  late  war,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  owned  about  four  hundred  large 
vessels — and  observing  and  profiting 
l)y  neutrality,  they  traded  every  where, 
imd  acquired  great  wealth.  Bat  they 
were  not  destined  to  escape  the  Btorm 
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which  overthrew  so  many  mightier 
states.  In  1809  they  became  compul- 
sory allies  of  the  French.  Their  nominal 
independence  lasted  about  two  years 
longer.  During  the  time  the  French  oc- 
cupied it,  the  city  was  attacked  by  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Russians  and 
Montenegrians ;  the  former  by  sea, 
while  the  latter  conducted  the  opera- 
tions on  land.  Luckily  they  failed  to 
take  it;  but  they  burned  and  destroyed, 
without  exception,  every  one  of  the 
numerous  vUlaa  by  w^ich  it  was  sur- 
rounded. Since  the  loss  of  her  inde- 
pendence, the  trade  of  Kagusa  has 
ceased,  and  her  wealth  has  departed ; 
while  many  of  her  once  haughty  no- 
bility have  no  other  subsistence  than 
a  scanty  pension,  which  the  bounty  of 
the  government  affords  them.  The 
town  is  interesting,  and  some  of  its 
buildings  ancient  and  peculiar,  though 
hardly  to  be  called  handsome — the 
scale  being  small.  Of  the  country 
houses  desolated  by  the  Montenegrians, 
not  one  in  twenty  has  been  repaired; 
and  they  remain  roofiess  and  blacken- 
ed, a  lasting  memorial  of  the  ferocity 
of  that  people.  The  neighbourhood 
is  beautiful,  and  appears  more  so  after 
the  stony  desolation  which  the  rest  of 
Dalmatiaexbibits.  Though  the  houses 
still  remain  in  ruins,  the  gardens  con- 
tinue to  be  cultivated.  Olives,  vines, 
figs,  and  carruba  trees  grow  in  them, 
and  the  tops  of  the  hills  are  covered 
with  stone  pines  and  delightful  ever- 
greens, of  heaths,  junipers,  cypress, 
and  other  plants,  which  at  home  we 
coax  to  grow  in  our  greenhouses. 

Quitting  Kagusa,  after  having  been 
once  driven  back  by  the  badness  of 
the  weather,  we  at  length  entered 
the  Bocca  of  Cattaro,  after  a  passage 
of  about  nine  hours.  Both  in  its 
general  and  immediate  position,  few 
spots  can  be  imagined  so  cut  ofi"  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  Cattaro. 
Standing  close  on  the  sea,  with  stu- 
pendous mountains  overhanging  it  on 
each  side,  it  is  deprived  even  of  the 
light  of  the  sun  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  day ;  and,  towards  the  end  of 
Kovcinber — tliis  is  no  boon.  By  land 
the  Dalmatian  coast-road  (the  only 
one,  1  believe,  in  the  countrj')  passes 
through  it,  but  it  would  prove  indifibr- 
ent,  I  should  think,  to  any  but  the 
pedestrian;  and  there  is  also  tbemoun- 
tain-path,  of   three  hours^  ascent, 
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which  leads  into  Montenegro,  and 
Issaes  up  from  the  ^tes  of  the  town 
in  a  ligzag  form,  till  it  appears  lost 
in  the  clouds.  Any  one  wishing  to 
quit  Cattaro,  has  indeed,  like  the 
country  waiter  in  £ngland,  but  **  three 
desperate  alternatives.^'  IJe  must 
wait  for  the  next  steamer,  a  whole 
month  if  in  winter,  and  return  the 
way  he  came.  Or  he  may  attempt 
to  pass  through  Albania  to  Greece  or 
the  islands,  which  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood prove  the  last  attempt  he  would 
ever  make.  Or  he  may  hire  one  of  the 
country  trabacohs  to  take  him  where 
he  likes.  They  arc  neither  fast  in 
their  sailing  nor  luxurious  in  their  ac- 
commodation—  the  price  being  any 
thmg  but  cheap.  In  one  thing  the  tra-; 
veller  has  no  difficulty,  which  is  to  dis- 
cover the  first  hotel,  as  their  number  is 
strictly  limited.  Consequently  in  about 
half  an  hour,  during  which  the  steamer 
had  taken  her  departure,  we  found 
ourselves  the  inmates  of  the  principal 
salon  in  the  Locanda  dcUa  Corona. 
It  is  ever  a  comfort,  when  expectation 
is  not  at  its  highest,  to  find  things 
better;  and  happy  the  mind  that  seeks 
it! 

The  house  was  not  very  dirty,  the 
landlady  was  full  of  kindness,  and  not 
destitute  of  good  looks.    After  her 
first  paroxysms  of  welcome  and  sur- 
prise had  passed,  then  succeeded  ad- 
miration, then  a  general  presentation 
to  all  friends  and  relations  of  the  family 
that  could  be  summoned  on  a  short 
notice,  with  many  feiTcnt  blessings 
and  prayers  for  our  welfare,  and  at 
length,  which  pleased  us  as  much  as 
any  thing,    a  very  eatable   dinner. 
During  that  day,  and  part  of  the  en- 
suing week,  I  improved  my  acquain- 
tance with  Cattaro — an  acquaintance 
which,  before  final  separation,  became 
very  intimate   indeed.     It  contains 
several  small  squares  or  places,  with 
some  churches  and  other  public  build- 
ings.     There  is  a  respectable  cafe\ 
w^bich  is  frequented  by  the  officers  of 
the  garrison,  and  on  the  whole  it  is 
rather  a  neat  little  town.    Tlie  popu- 
lation may  be  about  three  thousand. 
it  is  fortified,  having  two  gates  to  the 
land  and  one  to  the  sea.    Perched 
above,  at  a  great  height,  is  the  castle, 
said  to  be  of  considerable  strength. 
In  the  late  war  Cattaro  was  tsiken 
from  the  French  by  Sbr  William  Host«, 
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Bart.,  and  afterwards  garrisoned  by 
the    Vladika   of  Montenegi'o,    since 
which  time  an  Englishman  lias  hardly 
been  seen  by  the  people  within  their 
gates.  Consequently  their  ideas  of  rob- 
bing the  stranger  are  faint  and  barba- 
rous ;  here,  as  throughout  Dalmatia, 
should  you  give  a  man  money,  and  the 
sum  be  not  even  more  than  twice  the 
value  of  the  obligation,  the  poor  igno- 
ramus is  delighted,  and  thanks  and 
blesses  you  most  fervently.    The  cli- 
mate of  Cattaro  is  not  considered 
healthy.    The  inhabitants  die  of  con- 
sumption in  the  winter,  and  fever  in 
the  summer,  and  they  generally  have 
a  sickly  appearance.    There  are  smart 
silversmith  shops,  and  many  orna- 
ments are  wrought  with  much  neat- 
ness.   There  are  several  also  devoted 
to  the  sale  of  arms,  as  the  IVIontene- 
grians  here  buy  and  repair  the  princi- 
pal weapons  they  use.     Pistols,  guns, 
and  yataghans  are  mounted  in  silver 
and  mother-of-pearl,  coral  and  other 
stones,  with  gkiU  and  taste.  The  popu- 
lation are  as  remote  in  appearance 
from  that  of  any  town  in  western 
Europe,  as  in  the  most  primitive  part 
of  the  East.  The  town's-peoplc  wear  a 
black  jacket  of  cloth  or  velvet,  with 
silver  basket  buttons,  a  small  cap,  and 
wide  drawers  of  the  same  cloth,  with 
black  stockings  or  high  boots,  and  a 
red  sash.    The  costumes  of  some  of 
the  villages  along  the  shores  of  the 
Bocca  are  very  pretty.    The  women 
fi-om  Dulcinea  wear  a  body  petticoat 
and  jacket  of  scarlet,  with  silver  but- 
tons and  buckles,  and  a  white  cover- 
ing tastefully  enfolding  the  head  and 
shoulders.  The  peasantry  to  the  south 
wear  the  Montencgrian  dress ;   the 
poorer  ones,  in  extreme  scantiness. 
These  profess,  like  that  people,  the 
tenets  of  the  Greek  church,  and  in  ap- 
pearance and  dialect  do  not  differ  from 
them.  A  bolder  look,  however,  and  an 
air  of  independence,  usually  mark  the 
Montencgrian.    Between  Cattaro  and 
Montenegro  there  is  no  quarantine  or 
restriction  of  intercourse.     Without 
the  latter  the  fonner  would  cease  to 
exist — ^without  the  fonner  life  would 
be  burdensome  in  Montenegro.  Three 
times  a-week  a  bazar  is  held  outside 
each  of  the  land  gates,  to  which  the 
Montenegrians    descend,    themselves 
loaded  with  arms  and  independunce, 
and  their  women  and  mules  with  the 
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richest  prodttcts  of  their  country.  Of 
these,  mutton  hams  of  peculiar  excel- 
lence, potatoes  that  cannot  be  imitated 
in  these  parts,  salt  fish  from  the  lake 
of  Scutari,  (to  be  caught,  I  fear,  no 
more,)  a  root  which  looks  yellow,  and 
dyes  to  match,  with  hides,  poultry,  and 
pigs,  form  the  principal.  One  of  the 
chief  articles  which  they  seek  is  salt, 
with  which  some  of  the  above  luxuries 
are  compounded.  This  being  a  go- 
vernment monopoly,  is  sold  at  the 
office  in  the  town,  and  an  animated 
scene  takes  place  on  its  opening,  each 
striving  to  be  served  first,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  all  speaking  at  once. 
Having  in  a  few  days  almost  ex- 
hausted the  varieties  of  Cattaro,  and 
the  weather  assuming  a  more  favour- 
able aspect,  it  became  time  to  execute 
our  iutended  journey  up  the  mountain. 
Times  were  stirring  in  Montenegro. 
The  nation  was  at  war  with  two 
pashas,  and  the  Yladika  had  taken 
the  field  in  person.  Rumours  were 
numerous ;  we  could  not  have  come  at 
a  better  time,  and  our  trip  promised 
to  bo  one  of  interest  His  highness's 
postmaster,  a  gigantic  warrior,*  wait- 
ed on  us  to  furnish  mules  and  guides. 
Cesarca  Pctrarca,  gentleman,  of  Cat- 
taro, hairdresser,  auctioneer,  and  ap- 
praiser, ex-courier,  formerly  c/ief  de 
cuisine  to  the  Vladika — an  "  homme 
capable,^^  as  he  not  unaptly  styled 
himself,  attended  us  to  cook  and  inter- 
pret; and  wo  started  for  Cettigna  on 
the  17th  of  November,  about  nine 
o'clock.  I  may  here  say  a  few  words 
concerning  the  state  of  politics  then 
existing  in  Montenegro.  For  the  last 
half  century  or  more,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  late  revered  bishop,  so 
highly  sainted  in  soul,t  and  so  beauti- 
fully preserved  in  body,  the  Montene- 
grians,  backed  secretly  by  an  influen- 
tial power  in  the  north,  have  been 
pursuing  a  system  of  territorial  en- 
croachment as  well  as  internal  im- 
provement. Anciently  their  domain 
consisted  of  but  a  range  of  gloomy  and 
barren  rocks,  which  would  alike  oppose 


the  footsteps  and  extinguish  the  hopes 
of  the  invader ;  since  which  various 
fevtilQ  pianuras  have  been  gained  on 
the  side  of  Herzigovina  and  Bosnia. 
In  1781  Kara  Mahmoot,  hereditary 
bey  of  Scutari,  marched  with  a  great 
army  into  Montenegro.  Advancing 
towards  Cettigna,  he  was  attacked  in 
a  narrow  defile  by  the  Vladika.  This 
was  a  great  day  for  Montenegro.  The 
Albanians  were  utterly  routed,  and 
Black  Mahmoot,  being  taken  prisoner, 
surrendered  his  glory  and  his  head  to 
his  priestly  conqueror,  and  it  remains 
there  among  the  trophies  of  the  Epis- 
copal duelling.  The  present  Vladika 
is  not  unworthy  of  his  martial  uncle. 
He  is  truly  the  flower  of  the  house  of 
Petrowitch.  On  his  first  arrival  from 
St  Petersburg  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment, his  appearance  was  that  of  a 
Frank:):  gentleman,  and  his  habits 
those  of  a  priest ;  but  he  discovered 
before  long  that  the  dress  of  his  native 
mountains  better  became  his  manly 
form,  while  the  troubles  in  which  bis 
state  was  so  constantly  engaged,  soon 
made  him  exchange  the  crosier  for  the 
sword,  and  become  as  ardent  a  war- 
rior as  his  predecessor.  Ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  summer,  war  had 
been  waged  with  Osman  Pasha  of 
Mostar,  concern mg  a  disputed  tcn*i- 
tory.  On  one  occasion  the  opposed 
forces  were  in  sight  for  a  week. 
The  Montenegrians  consisted  of  seven 
thousand  foot — the  Turks  (I  write  ac- 
cording to  my  information)  of  forty 
thousand  horse.  (!)  Every  day  they 
fought,  sometimes  for  two,  sometimes 
four  hours  and  upwards,  as  fancy  dic- 
tated. About  fifty  persons  had  been 
more  or  less  injured  in  this  pastime, 
but  their  ardour  was  rather  increasing 
than  diminishing,  when  the  pasha  of 
Scutari,  without  notice  or  warning, 
seized  on  the  islands  of  Vranina  and 
Lessandro,  at  the  head  of  the  lake  of 
Scutari.  The  Montenegrians  had  there 
a  post  of  about  twenty  men,  but  they 
were  overpowered,  several  killed,  and 
the  rest  sent  captive  to  Scutari.    Not 


*  It  was  this  man's  father  who,  shortly  before  our  arrival,  having  been  entrust- 
ed to  receive  from  Lloyd's  Company  a  packet  containing  a  large  sum  of  money, 
converted  the  contents  into  two  cannon-balls,  and  forwarded  them  to  the  Vla« 
dika. 

t  The  late  Vladika  received  the  honours  of  sanctity  after  his  death. 


^Toaninjj  dressed  in  the  European  or  Frank  costume. 
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satisfied  with  this,  he  fortified  Lessan- 
dro  in  such  a  manner  that  no  Monte- 
negrian  coald  fish  in  the  lake  with  any 
kind  of  pleasure  or  comfort.  This  was 
a  vital  blow.  .  Visions  of  the  market 
of  Cattaro  rose  before  the  eyes  of  the 
nation.  Peace  with  Osman  Pasha 
was  concluded  at  any  sacrifice,  and 
the  Yladika  instantly  hastened  to  con- 
centrate his  energies  toward  the  reco- 
very of  the  lost  islands. 

Our  paity  consisted  of  ourselves 
and  two  mules,  one  being  for  the  lug- 
gage— Cesarea  Petrarca,  in  the  full 
pride  of  office,  and  armed  for  our 
protection  with  a  very  small  sword 
and  a  very  small  gun — a  woman  who 
had  charge  of  the  mules — and  Spiro 
Martinowitch,  an  old  and  respect- 
able Montenegrian,  with  Milo  his 
son,  to  act  as  guides.  AVe  began  the 
ascent  about  ten  o'clock.  Close  out- 
side the  walls  was  pointed  out  a  vil- 
lage, the  residence  of  a  race  of  valiant 
butchers,  who  have  ever  been  at  feud 
with  the  Montenegrians,  by  whom 
their  numbers  have  been  much  re- 
duced. A  tale  was  related  of  three 
having  defended  themselves  against 
four  hundred  of  the  enemy.  After 
following  the  steep  but  otherwise 
good  road  for  about  two  hours,  we 
arrived  at  a  stone  with  different  spe- 
cies of  eagles  on  two  sides,*  which 
marks  the  boundary  of  the  respective 
territories.  The  road  instantly  de- 
generates into  an  indifierent  mule- 
track.  It  took  another  hour  to  gain 
the  principal  ascent,  then,  pursuing 
our  way  along  the  high  land,  we 
reached  a  small  hamlet,  where  we 
stopped  a  few  minutes  to  comfort 
ourselves  with  what  could  be  pro- 
cured. The  path  from  hence  to  Cet- 
tigna  passes  over  a  countr}'  which,  at 
any  season,  must  appear  barren  and 
uihospitable.  The  peaks  of  the  high- 
est mountains  in  Montenegro  rise  im- 
mediately above  it.  The  ground  was 
now  covered  with  about  an  inch  of 
snow,  and  the  air  extremely  cold.  A 
few  stunted  bushes  of  beech  under- 
wood, which  serves  for  fuel,  seemed 
to  be  the  only  vegetation.  Every 
thing  else,  grey  rocks,  sharp  and 
rugged,  to  the  smallest  fragment.  Wo 
passed  on  our  way  the  village  of  Ne- 


gusi,  the  paternal  seat  of  the  family 
of  Petrowitch.  Here  the  present  Vla- 
dika  was  born,  in  a  mansion  which 
was  pointed  out  to  us.  It  is  a  long- 
shaped  hut,  built  of  loosp  stones, 
without  windows  or  upper  story.  A 
somewhat  better  dwelling  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  bishop^s  uncle,  who  go- 
veins  the  village  and  adjacent  district. 
Passing  on  by  the  hamlets  of  Bayitzi 
and  Donikrai,  we  arrived  at  the  Epis- 
copal residence  about  half- past  five  in 
the  evening,  and  immediately  took  up 
our  quarters  in  the  first  hotel.  I  will 
not  say  that  the  decorations  of  the 
chief  apartment  were  in  the  highest 
style  of  magnificence;  but  the  bed  was 
clean,  and  to  find  any  thing  clean  in 
these  pai'ts  may  be  considered  a  vic- 
tory gained.  Our  hostess  was  from 
Cattaro,  the  seat  of  every  refinement 
to  the  ideas  of  a  Montenegrian ;  and 
our  host  was  a  kind  civil  man,  speak- 
ing both  French  and  Italian,  and  had 
been  formerly  engaged  in  the  gi'eat 
war.  For  the  pi-esent  he  found  it 
convenient  to  remain  in  Montenegro, 
having  been  lately  concerned  in  an 
^^  unfortunate  affair "  near  Budua, 
where  certain  tenements  were  harried 
and  burned.  Cattaro,  therefore,  and 
its  delights,  were  denied  him  for  the 
present;  but  it  was  hoped  that  the 
temporary  bad  odour  would  soon  pass 
away.  The  village  was  nearly  de- 
serted ;  few  remained  that  night  in 
Cettigna  but  ancient  men.  The  Vla- 
dika  was  on  and  away.  He  had 
departed  that  morning,  his  brother 
remaining  to  take  charge  of  the  place. 
To-morrow  the  assault  of  the  fortress 
was  to  commence,  or,  some  said,  it 
had  already  begun.  We  felt  we  had 
anived  at  a  good  moment,  and  were 
prepared  to  hasten  in  the  morning  to 
the  scene  of  action,  thirsting  with  ex- 
citement. It  was  thought  not  unlikely 
that  a  battle  might  take  place.  The 
evening  was  cold  and  wet,  and  wo 
therefore  took  up  our  position  over  the 
kitchen  fire.  In  these  regions  this  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
the  smoke  gets  out  how  it  can,  or  not 
at  all.  A  peculiar  sensation  in  the 
eyes  will  present  itself  to  the  mind  as 
the  result  of  such  an  arrangement. 
The  kitchen,  however,  besides  being 


*  live  Vladika  bears  the  Russian  eagle  rising  from  a  crown. 
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the  warmest,  was  by  far  the  gayest 
place.    Here  wo  watched  onr  dinner 
cooked,  and  ate  it  afterwards ;  heard 
of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars ;  listened 
to  heroic  ballads,  chanted  by  a  war- 
rior, and  accompanied  by  a  species  of 
one-stringed  fiddle;    and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  two  very  fashionable 
young  men.     One  was  the  bishop's 
nephew,  a  handsome  lad  about  seven- 
teen, who  was,  on  account  of  his 
youth,  very  shy  and  modest,  and  act- 
ed as  cavaliero  servente  to  the  kitchen- 
maid.    Tiie  other  was  a  remarkably 
good-looking  and  well-dressed  young 
man,  whom  I  had  observed  on  enter- 
ing the  place,  and  set  down  to  be 
somebody.   He  was,  alas !  but  a  tailor 
from  Bosnia,  who  had  come  on  a  spe- 
culation to  Cettigna.    A  barren  pro- 
fession his,  where  fashions  remain  the 
same  summer  and  winter,  and  a  suit 
lasts  till  it  drops  off.    He  was  an  ac- 
complished musician,  as  well,  on  the 
one-stringed  instrument;  boasted  of 
a  white  pocket-handkerchief,  and  his 
Italian,  added  to  our  Servian,  made 
up  about  twelve  words  in  common;  so 
that  the  evening  passed  very  sociably, 
and  we  retired  to  rest  full  of  hope  for 
the  morrow.    But  wheti  that  morrow 
came,  one  melancholy  prospect  of  rain 
and  mist  presented  itself.    The  white 
clouds  hung  on  the   mountain- tops 
immediately  above.    Not  a  breath  of 
wind  was  stirring,  and  the  rain  de- 
scended in  torrents.    There  seemed 
not  a  chance  of  its  clearing,  nor  did 
it  during  the  whole  day.    It  was  not, 
therefore,  considered  prudent  to  pro- 
ceed, where  no  bed  was  to  be  found, 
and  whci-e  the  chance  of  even  shelter 
was  any  thing  but  certain.    Add  to 
which,  my  companion  in  arms  was 
taken  with  a  violent  cold ;  so  we  felt 
obliged  to  restrain  our  military  ardour 
for  one  day,  and  proceeded  to  seek 
such  recreation  as  the  metropolis  af- 
forded.    Cettigna,  the  seat  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Montenegro,  and  resi- 
dence of  the  Vladika,  is  yet  a  city  of 
no  great  magnitude.    It  is  situated 
prettilv  enough    on   a   little   plain, 
around  which  the  rocky  summits  of 
the  mountains  rise  in  the  fOrm  of  an 
amphitheatre ;  not  to  any  great  height. 


however — ^the  elevation  of  the  plain 
itself  being  very  great.     The  most 
ancient  building,  indeed  the  only  one 
which  seems  not  to  have  been  erected 
within  these  few  years,  is  the  monas-> 
tery.    This  was  till  very  lately  the 
residence  of  the  Yladika  and  his  pre-* 
decessors,  and  it  was  here  the  King 
of  Saxony  lodged  when  he  visitea 
Montenegro  in  1836.*    It  is  situated 
on  the  side  of  the  rocks  which  bound 
the  plain,   and   consists  of  several 
buildings  of  different  periods  joined 
together.    The  oldest  has  two  rows 
of  arched  passages,  or  cloisters,  in 
front,  one  above  the  other.    Behind 
the  convent,  a  wall  runs  up  the  hill, 
and  encloses  a  small  circuit  of  rocky 
ground.  The  whole  is  in  a  very  uncer- 
tain state  of  repair.    On  the  summit 
of  a  small  rock  immediately  above,  is 
a  round  tower,  built  apparently  for 
ornament  at  no  very  ancient  date, 
but  never  finished  or  roofed.    It  does 
not  owe  its  decorations  to  the  hand 
of  the  architect.    They  are  of  a  rarer 
kind.    From  the  ends  of  poles  fasten- 
ed into  the  top  of  the  wall,  two  or 
three  dozen  heads,  in  all  stages  of 
decay,  overlook  the  residence  of  a 
Chtistian  bishop.    These  are  Turks 
or  Albanians  who  have  fallen  in  dif- 
ferent encounters,  or  possibly  in  cold 
blood,   as  the  Montenegrians  never 
spare  the  life  of  a  prisoner.    It  was 
with  somewhat  doubtful  feelings  that 
I  contemplated  these  trophies.  Around, 
the  earth  was  strewed  with  skulls  and 
other  relics  of  humanity.   It  was  said 
that  no  head  had  been  put  up  for 
nearly  two  years.    Certain  it  is,  that 
the  Lord  Vladika  did  not  cause  to  bo 
placed  there  the  heads  of  eighteen 
Turkish  commissioners,  who,  in  the 
August  previous,  entered  Montenegro 
to  discuss  a  boundary  question.    But 
why  should  I  tell  tales  ?    I  was  hos- 
pitably received,  and  treated,  me  and 
mine,  with  civility  and  kindness,  not 
on\f  by  the  Vladika,  but  by  every 
individual  I  met,  and  returned  with 
my  head   undisturbed  by  the  trip. 
Some  of  the  countenances  still  bore 
traces  of  good  looks,  though  withered 
by  the  sun  and  storm  of  years.  It  was 
a  severe  test  for  beauty ;  but  the  head 


*  lie  passed  but  one  night  in  Montenegro,  at  Cettigna,  and  returned  the  fol- 
1  'winrf  dnv  io  f'.ittaro. 
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of  one  TOTing  man  certainlj  stood  the 
triad.  Fine  features,  of  a  cast  fre- 
qnentlj  seen  towards  the  north  of 
Albania,  and  a  set  of  the  J)est  teeth, 
(ttufl  is  very  general,)  showed  that  he 
might  have  once  been  more  prosperous 
in  love  than  he  proved  to  be  in  war. 
I  thought  of  a  relic,  and  took  up  a 
skull,  the  best  I  could  iiud,  but  it  was 
full  of  red  earth,  and  seemed  damp 
and  unpleasant;  so  I  put  it  down 
again.  I  next  discovered  a  beautiful 
tooth ;  this  would  have  surpassed  the 
former  in  elegance  and  convenience, 
but  I  fancied  it  not  either,  and  came 
away,  trusting  to  my  mind  for  a  re- 
membrance of  the  spot.  From  hence 
I  made  a  sketch  of  the  present  resi- 
dence of  the  bishop,  the  second  among 
the  remai'kable  edifices  of  Cettigna 
and  its  environs.  It  was  built  within 
these  five  years,  under  the  auspices  of 
no  less  than  my  trusty  attendant 
Petrarca.  The  style  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  imposing.  Perhaps  this 
arose  from  suggestions  of  economy,  or 
possibly  from  the  mind  of  the  ai'chi- 
tect  being  at  that  moment  unprepared 
with  any  other.  Simplicity  in  design 
and  execution  characterize  it  through- 
out. It  consists  of  a  long  single  build- 
mg  of  one  low  story,  containing  two 
rows  of  about  twenty  windows  on 
each  side.  There  is  a  door  in  the 
middle,  and  at  each  end  a  small  wing 
placed  cFOSswise,  and  a  very  little 
higher  than  the  rest,  containing  a 
window  above  and  a  door  below. 
Both  before  and  behind,  a  large  court 
is  enclosed  by  a  low  wall  of  loose 
stones,  with  little  turrets  at  the  cor- 
ners, and  two  doorways  in  the  prin- 
cipal. In  the  front  court  are  some 
old  brass  and  iron  cannon,  lying  dis- 
mounted— trophies  of  Turkish  war. 
Behind  is  an  attempted  kitchen  gai*- 
den.  The  remainder  of  Cettigna  is 
small,  hardly  worHi  mentioning— six 
or  seven  houses  with  an  upper  floor, 
and  about  twice  as  many  ordinary 
huts.  This  forms  the  metropolis  of 
Montenegro.  But  small  as  it  is,  I 
doubt  if  there  be  a  bigger  village  in 
the  country,  the  population,  though 
sufficiently  numerous,  dwelling  in 
small  scattered  hamlets.  The  better 
houses  act  as  hostelries  when  called 
on,  which  may  be  the  case  when  Par- 
Uament  is  sitting ;  but  apart  from  the 
bishop's  officials  and  retainers,  the 
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place  docs  not  probably  contain  a 
hundred  souls.    It  being  now  noon, 
and  the  rain  unabated,  we  determined 
to  see  all  the  sights  of  the  dty.    Hia 
highness's  residence  was  first  visited. 
It  contains  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
a  printing  establishment,  and  various 
apartments  for   the   accommodation 
of  friends  and  relatives.    Entering 
one  of  these  we  fbund  the  Vladika'a 
brother,  whom  I  have  previously  al- 
luded to,  and  had  the  honour  of  a 
presentation.    He  is  a  very  ordinary- 
lookuig  personage ;  and,  as  the  powers 
of  language  were  wanting  to  express 
our  feclmgs,  we  soon  took  leave.  The 
bishop's  rooms  for  public  and  private 
reception,  consist  of  a  billiard-room  no 
bigger  than  is  necessary  for  the  due 
performance  of  the  game,  at  which  he 
is  a  great  adept,  a  small  anteroom 
and  bedroom.    His  valet  and  cham- 
berlain, a  well-dressed  Montenegrian, 
did  the  honours.  In  the  billiard-room 
the  walls  are  hung  with  arms,  though 
some  of  these  were  now  absent  on 
service.    I  observed  some  fine  Turk- 
ish swords,  some  of  an  ancient  date, 
presents  to  dittfercnt  Vladikas ;  some 
Albanian  daggers,  straight,  with  a 
triangular  blade,  resembling  the  an- 
cient Venetian   misericordes ;  and  a 
handsomely   mounted    and    antique 
Servian  sword,  the  blade  with  the 
wolf- mark,  so  well   known    in    the 
Highlands  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
There  were  some  handsome  fire-arms ; 
and,  among  others,  a  splendid  pipe 
lately  presented  by  Osman  Pasha  of 
Mostar.    In  the  anteroom  I  remarked 
with  pleasure  a  small  three-legged 
stand,  with  a  basin  and  towel ;  and  I 
have  heard  that  other  contrivances  for 
the  purification  of  the  Episcopal  per- 
son are  not  wanting,  though  no  such 
met  my  eye.    In  the  bedroom,  where 
the  odour  of  tobacco  still  remained 
unmitigated,  was  a  cabinet,  which, 
when  opened,  displayed  objects  well 
worthy  the    attention  of  the   next 
pasha  who  may  visit  Cettigna.    Rus- 
sian orders  and  snuft-boxcs  imcx)unt- 
able,  set  in  the  choicest  brilliants; 
presents  from  the  Emperors  of  Aus- 
tria of  no  mean  value ;  a  remembrance 
or  two  of  tlie  King  of  Saxony,  &c.  &c. 
All  these  were  opened  by  the  mmc- 
riere  to  our  free  inspection ;  but  not 
for  this,  nor  the  trouble v^e  afterwards 
gave  him  when  exhibiting  the  saccr- 
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dotal  robes,  keeping  him  above  half 
the  day,  would  he  accept  the  smallest 
remuneration.  This  completed  the 
public  rooms,  (his  highness  is  reported 
on  occasions  to  give  gi*and  entertain- 
ments, but  the  whereabouts  was  not 
manifest,)  and  we  proceeded  to  the 
ancient  convent.  This,  formerly  the 
Episcopal  dwelling,  is  still  tlie  residence 
of  the  chief  officials  attached  to  the 
Vladika.  The  first  among  these  is 
the  vicar — (his  other  avocations  hav- 
ing only  permitted  the  Vladika  to  offi- 
ciate on  two  occasions) — *'  no  baron 
or  squire  or  knight  of  the  shire,'^  &c. 
Truly  on  this  occasion  the  holy  father 
had  not  been  unmindful  of  himself ; 
and,  considering  the  early  hour  and 
dreary  state  of  the  weather,  was  as 
jovial  as  the  heart  could  desire.  A 
peculiar  leer  and  frequent  ebullitions 
of  laughter,  from  mysterious  causes, 
showed  the  frame  of  mind  he  was  in. 
After  coffee,  and  a  glass  of  aniseed 
brandy,  we  viewed  his  priestly  robes, 
which  were  of  cloth  of  gold  and  very 
handsome.  We  then  proceeded  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  other 
officials,  going  the  round  of  the  con- 
vent. We  were  most  cordially  re- 
ceived ;  indeed,  we  appeared  to  be  a 
godsend  to  these  poor  people.  There 
was  a  Dalmatian  schoolmaster,  a  very 
intelligent  young  man,  who  superin- 
tended the  branch  of  national  educa- 
tion ;  his  highnesses  seci*etary,  an 
.  Italian ;  and  a  woman  from  Cattaro, 
the  wife  of  another  now  absent  at  the 
camp,  and  the  only  example  of  fe- 
male aristocracy  in  Montenegro.  At 
the  apartment  of  each  of  the  inmates, 
coffee,  invariably  excellent,  and  glass- 
es of  brandy,  were  handed  round. 
These  the  holy  personage  in  our  com- 
pany always  emptied  to  the  uttermost, 
and  then  would  romp  and  wrestle  with 
the  schoolmaster,  and  perform  all  kinds 
of  frolics.  He  was  a  Hungarian  by 
birth.  When  our  German  or  his 
Italian  respectively  failed,  then  Latin 
assisted  our  communications  ;  and, 
what  with  the  wet  weather  and  the 
eoffee,  we  all  became  very  sociable 
and  chatty.  After  an  hour  or  two  so 
spent,  we  took  our  way  to  the  chapel. 
It  is  very  small ;  not  capable,  I  should 
say,  of  accommodating  above  twenty 
or  thirty  persons.  There,  embalmed, 
are  the  remams  of  the  late  Vladika. 
The  vicar  removed  the  lid  of  the  cof- 


fin, and  he  there  appeared  attired  in 
full  canonicals.  His  face,  however, 
was  hidden,  and  the  covering  was  not 
removed.  The  limbs  appeared  to  be 
much  shrunk.  The  holy  man  took 
the  hand  of  the  deceased,  and,  kissing 
it  with  the  most  solemn  devotion, 
burst  into  a  wild  laugh,  and  closed  the 
lid.  A  small  trifle  pro  salute  antmcB 
was  expected  in  a  box  adjoining  it. 
We  next  went  to  the  robe-room, 
passing  along  a  series  of  mouldy  and 
rat-eaten  floors  to  a  small  room,  such 
as  might  be  found  in  a  dilapidated 
stable-loft ;  there,  from  old  dingy 
boxes,  were  drawn  forth  such  gar- 
ments as  created  astonishment — the 
richest  damask  and  cloth  of  gold  of 
all  colours — their  weight  enormous — 
so  massive  that  they  would  almost 
stand  alone.  I  have  never  seen  any 
thing  so  splendid;  and  the  effect  of 
such  upon  the  fine  form  of  the  Vla- 
dika mu.t  be  worth  beholding.  In 
another  chest  were  deposited  the 
crowns  of  different  Vladikas.  They 
are  of  a  shape  resembling  the  ancient 
llussian  diadem,  being  not  of  the 
form  of  any  kind  of  coronet,  but  a 
cap  all  covered  or  enture,  globular  at 
top,  and  diminishing  towards  where 
they  fit  the  head.  Perhaps  there  were 
half  a  dozen  or  more.  They  were 
richly  oiiiameuted  with  precious  stolacs 
— the  present  Vladika's  the  most  so. 
I  understand  they  are  presents  from  St 
Petersburg.  By  nine  next  morning 
the  rain  had  somewhat  cleared,  and 
the  weather  was  mild  and  promising. 
Wo  started,  therefore,  hoping  that 
night  to  reach  the  quarters  of  the  Vla- 
dika, though  no  one  could  speak  posi- 
tively to  the  place.  AVe  made  some 
enquiries  as  to  the  chance  of  finding 
shelter,  as  the  nights  were  singularly 
cold ;  but  it  was  of  course  apparent 
that  time  alone  could  decide.  None 
of  our  fuends  fi'om  the  monastciy,  who 
had  been  so  warlike  the  day  before, 
made  their  appearance ;  so  we  started 
without  any  addition  to  our  party. 
The  road  was  nearly  all  on  the  descent, 
and  usually  so  stony  and  rough  as  to 
make  riding  the  mule  a  matter  of  dif- 
ficulty. We  passed  by  Dobro  Skor- 
sello,  one  of  the  richest  communes  of 
Montenegix);  there  figs,  vines,  and 
olives  are  grown:  a  wild  species  of 
mulbeity  occurs,  and  largo  trees  of  it 
frequently  appeared  before  a  hut  or 
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hamlet    These  are   wide-spreading 
and  ancient,  bnt  not  tall.    This  dis- 
trict famishes  seven  thousand  fight- 
ing men. '  Here  we  met  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  principal  senators  among 
a  troop  of  females  with  bundles  of 
wood  upon  theur  head.    We  now  had 
the  first  intelligence  from  the  camp. 
Descending  into  a  little  plain  we  met 
about  two  hundred  men  returning  to 
celebrate  a  Tillage  fete,  as  their  ser- 
vices were  not  just  then  required.  They 
passed  in  single  file;  wild,   active- 
looking  fellows  they  certainly  were. 
In  about  half  an  hour  after,  we  en- 
countered forty  or  fifty  others.  These 
were  peculiarly  warm  in  their  friend- 
ship, and  slapped  me  so  hard  on  the 
back  that  it  required  my  utmost  force 
to  return  the  compliment  with  any 
thing  11(50  cordiality.    They  took  it 
into  their  heads  that  I  was  a  certain 
long-expected  bombardier  who  was 
to  direct  their  artillery  against  Les- 
sandro,  and  they  loaded  me  with  com- 
pliments and  good  wishes.    I  almost, 
at  the  moment,  regretted  my  want  of 
knowledge  in  the  art.     About  one 
o'clock  we  descended  upon  the  Naria- 
ko  river,  then  a  rapid  clear  green 
stream,  which  conducts  the  torrents 
of  the  upper  mountains  to  the  lake  of 
Scutari ;  and,  in  another  hour,  reached 
the  village  of  that  name,  which  is 
known  also  by  the  Italian  one  of 
Fiumara.    We  trusted  here  to  pro- 
curing a  boat  which  would  convey  us 
the  remainder  of  the  jouniey ;  but  the 
natives  of  this  free  country  are  sel- 
dom in  a  hurry,  and  in  fact  it  was 
necessary  that  we  should  be  made 
popular  idols  f^r  a  certain  space ;  nor 
had  we  the  means  of  keeping  each 
other  in  countenance.    I  was  hunied 
off,  accompanied  by  Petrarca,  to  the 
house  of  the  captain  of  the  district,  a 
senator,  I  understood,  and  eminently 
brave ;  while  my  unfortunate  compa- 
nion, without  any  one  to  help,  was 
taken  possession  of  by  a  lady  of  rank, 
a  Cattarese  by  birth,  but  who  had 
nearly  forgotten  her  native  tongue, 
and  in  a  short  time  was  suiTounded 
by  all  the  females  and  olive  branches 
of  the  place.    The  usual  brandy,  with 
coffee  and  pipes,  was  served  to  our 
party.    The  houses,   or  little  dirty 
huts  rather,  have  in  front  a  small 
balcony  covered  at  top,  and  raised 
about  four  orfivc  feet  from  the  ground ; 


here  Spux),  Petrarca,  and  myself  were 
seated,   with  my  host  and   several 
others.    While  the  lady  of  the  house 
brought  in  the  pipes  and  refreshments, 
I  made  some  very  sensible  observa- 
tions, which  Petrarca  clothed  in  Ser- 
vian, and  the  replies  seemed  in  every 
way  equal ;  notwithstanding,  in  about 
an  hour  the  liveliness  of  the  scene 
began  somewhat  to  wear  off,  and  I 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  hasten- 
ing to  rescue  the  other  sufferer.  Here 
I  discovered  the  object  of  public  at- 
tention seated  on  a  bench  with  her 
host  and  hostess,  one  on  each  knee  as 
it  were,  and  the  room  thronged  with 
spectators ;  women  and  children  were 
squatted  or  perched  on  every  con- 
ceivable spot.    The  harmonjr  of  the 
party  had,  however,  undergone  for  a 
moment  a  trifling  disorder ;  for,  while 
all  the  rest  had  been  full  of  compli- 
ment and  courtesy,  one  elderly  lady 
had  thought  proper  to  express  herself 
in  a  manner  contradictory  to  the  gene- 
ral feeling,  and  in  the  strongest  terms, 
going  even  the  length  of  shakingher  fist 
at  the  occupant  of  the  post  of  honour. 
She  was,  however,  bundled  out  most 
unceremoniously,  neck  and  crop,  as 
the  phrase  is.    After  further  delays, 
and  declining  a  most  uninviting  dor- 
mitory, a  boat  was  got  ready ;  four 
waniors  were  in  her,  and  we  departed 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  population  and 
a  promiscuous  discharge  of  tire-arms. 
This  was  warmly  responded  to  by  our 
party ;  nor  did  I  much  regi'et  when 
these  demonstrations  had  ceased,  as 
a   Montenegiian    considers    it  quite 
etiquette    to    discharge    his    heavy- 
loaded  piece  any  where  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  head,  so  long  as 
the  muzzle  just  clears  the  honoured 
individual.     In  a  few  minutes  we 
were  gliding  down  the  beautiful  stream. 
The  absence  of  all  wild  animals  is 
peculiarly  observable  in   the  moun- 
tains.     A  woodcock  or  red-legged 
partridge  arc  occasionally  seen ;  but 
few  quadrupeds  are  met  with,  and  the 
larger  and  fiercer  kinds  are  rarely 
known  to    occur.     This  deficiency, 
however,  in  the  general  zoology,  is 
amply    compensated    by    the    birds 
which  frequent   the  Fiumara  river. 
As  we  proceeded,  muffled  up  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  for  it  was  very 
cold,  the  fitful  exertions  of  our  war- 
like   crew    disturbed    quantities    of 
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aquatic  birds.     The  river  widened 
greatly,  the  mountain  banks  dis^- 
pearing,  tiU  at  length  the  shores  be- 
came obscure  in  the  distance,  and 
thus  it  imperceptibly  enters  and  forms 
the  lake  of  Scutari.     Cormorants  and 
ducks  passed  over  in  flocks;   noble 
herons  got  up  screaming  on  every 
side.     One  of  these  was  the  milk- 
white  aigrette;  superior  in  size  to  the 
common  heron.    The  kingfishers  had 
a  beautiful  appearance.    I  never  saw 
this  bird  elsewhere  in  such  multitudes. 
I  did  not  request  any  of  my  crew  to 
try  their  skUl,  as  I  had  had  enough 
of  firing  for  the  time  being,  nor  did  I 
take  a  fancy  to  do  so  myself.    The 
large  bore  and  light  metal  of  their 
aims,   added  to  the  weight  of  the 
charge,  spoke  of  a  recoil  any  thing 
but  pleasing,  and  which  I  hear  usually 
takes  place.    Next  day,  however,  I 
asked  the  captain  of  the  boat  to  show 
me  a  shot;  he  took  aim  at  a  diver 
which  kept  appearing  a-hcad;  he  fired 
when  nothing  but  the  neck  was  visible 
above  water,  and  the  ball  completely 
divided  it,  the  head  barely  hanging 
by  a  bit  of  skin.    The  bird  was  dis- 
tant about  fifty  yards,  and  the  boat 
moving,  while  he  stood  on  the  bow. 
At  some  longer  shots  he  was  not 
so    successful.      We   passed   a  vil- 
lage at  a  small  distance,   and  lay 
on    our    oars    to    hear    the    news. 
Most  of   the  people  were  absent ; 
but  one,  a  great  man,  was  seated  on 
the  hut-top,  with  a  few  idlers  round 
him.    This  was  the  chief  president  of 
the  senate — the  speaker  of  the  house, 
in  short ;  and  undoubtedly,  if  stento- 
rian lungs  are  of  any  use  for  that  ofiice 
in  a  Moutenegrian  parliament,  he  was 
most  amply  qualified.     For  twenty 
minutes  this  eminent  man  conversed 
with  us— the  distance  at  fii*st  being 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  probably 
it  might  be  three  miles  or  more  before 
he  was  finally  out  of  hearing.    The 
Turkish  fortress  of  Dzabiack  now  ap- 
peared perched  on  a  steep  isolated 
hill  rising  from  the  marsh.    It  seem- 
ed, as  we  passed  it  about  two  miles 
off,  to  be  in  a  very  dilapidated  condi- 
tion.   The  Montenegrians,  however, 
had  at  present  no  designs  upon  it ; 
and  its  garrison  maintained  a  peace- 
ful neutrality.    They  have  on  seve- 
ral occasions  destroyed  this  fortress, 
which  has  been  occupied  again  by  the 
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Turks.  It  gives  them  little  annoy- 
ance, being  distant,  I  should  think, 
five  miles  from  the  head  of  the  lake. 
All  was  now  water,  but  the  principal 
channels  alone  were  passable,  the  rest 
being  overgrown  with  weeds.  At 
several  of  these,  long  consultations 
occurred  as  to  our  best  route.  It  be- 
gan to  rain  a  little,  and  the  place  of 
our  destination  seemed  doubtful.  At 
length  we  emerged  on  the  broad  beau- 
tiful lake,  and  our  progress  was  easy. 
We  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  be- 
leaguered island  and  fortress  of  Less- 
andro.  The  cannonade,  which  we  had 
heard  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
day,  had  long  ceased,  and  all  seemed 
quiet.  It  was  still  twilight,  but  the 
place  to  which  our  people  had  deter- 
mined on  going,  lay  beyond  the  foot 
of  a  mountain  which  projected  to  a 
nearer  approach  with  the  island.  This 
was  the  very  mountain  on  the  top  of 
which  the  Vladika  had  placed  his 
batteries.  They  considered  it  pru- 
dent, therefore,  to  wait  till  dark,  before 
passing  within  point-blank  range  of 
the  enemy's  guns.  We,  therefore, 
hauled  the  boat  up,  and  waited  un- 
der lee  of  the  point.  As  soon  as  the 
light  had  failed,  we  moved  forward, 
passing  stealthily  along  the  shore  to 
within  about  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  fort.  The  previous  garrulity  of 
our  party  was  now  hushed,  and  they 
exhibited  the  most  laudable  prudence. 
I  observed,  however,  that  they  had  all 
their  guns  cocked  and  ready,  as  if 
they  intended  to  have  i*etumed  any 
compliment  from  the  fortress ;  but  no 
such  contingency  was  at  hand.  The 
Albanians  were  engaged  In  chanting 
martial  choruses,  possibly  to  maintain 
their  own  valour  as  well  as  dismay 
their  opponents,  and  show  what  ex- 
cellent health  and  spirits  they  pos- 
sessed after  the  two  days'  siege.  At 
any  rate,  they  made  too  much  uoiso 
to  hear  any  thing  but  themselves.  As 
we  went  along  shore,  we  were  several 
times  challenged  by  those  on  the 
look-out,  and  long  explanations  pass- 
ed in  low  yet  distinct  tones.  At  length 
the  danger  was  passed,  and  we  went 
a-head  for  about  two  miles  along  the 
lake;  then,  turning  off  up  a  deep 
sluggish  stream,  we  came  in  sight  of 
our  quarters.  A  large  fire  blazed  in 
the  principal  of  three  huts,  and  by  its 
light   numerous   persons  were  seen 
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around  it.  Landing  with  our  bag- 
gage and  equipage,  we  soon  joined 
the  circle;  about  a  dozen  warriors 
were  here  assembled.  They  were 
very  ciril  to  us,  and  glad  to  see  our 
party.  They  gave  us  the  best  place 
at  the  fire,  where,  spreading  our 
plaids,  we  were  soon  occupied  with 
such  dainties  aa  the  place  or  our  own 
providence  supplied.  AVhen  it  came 
to  be  betl-time,  the  fighting  part  of 
the  community  good-naturedly  suflcr- 
ed  themselves  to  be  persuaded  to  go 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  by 
which  means  we  were  enabled  to  lie 
down  by  the  fire.  There  they  rolled 
themselves  up,  and,  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  were  in  a  state  of  ob- 
Uvion.  I  may  observe  that  the 
people  in  general,  men  or  women, 
have  seldom  any  beds.  They  lie 
down  any  where  on  thefloor,ensconced 
in  a  capote  or  cloak,  removing  per- 
haps their  opunkas,  but  scarcely  ever 
any  other  garment.  We  shoidd  have 
been  pretty  comfortable  but  for  the 
minute  hosts  that  peopled  the  apai't- 
ment.  Late  at  night,  too,  the  extreme 
cold  compelled  several  parties  to  seek 
refuge  by  the  fire  who  had  no  right  or 
little  thereto — as  the  house-cat  and 
her  two  kittens ;  she  would  take  no 
denial,  however  often  repelled.  When- 
ever one  awoke,  there  she  would  be 
with  her  interesting  ofi'spring  close 
nestled  under  one's  chin.  The  family 
dog,  too,  sufiered  severely  from  cold  ; 
he  was,  as  often  as  he  entered,  kicked 
out  by  his  master  in  a  way  that  did 
the  heart  good ;  and  his  murniui*s  of 
complaint  and  resentment  would  last 
for  a  full  ten  minutes.  But  the  door 
would  not  fasten,  and  he  always  found 
his  way  in  again,  trampling  over,  in 
his  way  to  the  fire,  the  recumbent 
forms  of  the  sleepers,  in  a  manner  far 
from  conducive  to  good-humour.  It 
was,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  our  slumbers  were  not  prolonged 
to  a  late  hour.  I  set  forth  at  break 
of  day  to  find  a  clear-looking  place  in 
the  river :  for  as  I  was  to  be  present- 
ed to  l^is  highness,  I  could  not  aflbrd 
to  forego  any  advantages.  The  ice 
was  on  the  side  of  the  pools ;  but 
with  the  aid  of  a  small  box  I  carried 
under  my  arm,  I  soon  had  all  the  re- 
quisites of  an  elaborate  dressing-room. 
Several  of  the  Montenegiians  were 
also  on  the  alert,  rubbing  their  faces 


with  the  muddy  water  on  the  edge  of 
the  lake ;  but  whether  to  make  them 
cleaner  or  dirtier  did  not  appear. 
Breakfast  was  soon  dispatched.  Al- 
ready the  cannonade  had  commenced, 
and  we  hastened  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion. Lessaudro  is  a  small  low  islet, 
perhaps  a  himdi'cd  yards  long  by  forty 
or  fifty  wide ;  at  one  end  was  the 
principal,  at  the  other,  a  minor  fort. 
The  fii*st  consisted  of  a  thick  round 
tower,  flat  at  top,  where  their  largest 
gun  was  mounted.  This  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  low  wall,  with  two  small 
bastions  at  different  angles;  the  other 
was  a  square  buildingj  with  a  bastion 
at  one  corner,  containing,  1  believe, 
the  stores.  All  over  the  island  were 
the  tents  of  the  soldiers — that  of  the 
commander  distinguished  by  a  red 
flag.  I  think  I  counted  about  forty. 
The  Montenegrians  declared  they  had 
in  the  island  five  hundred  men.  Not 
one  was  visible,  however,  the  whole 
day.  Under  the  lee  of  the  chief  fort 
was  anchored  a  small  gun-boat  from 
Scutari.  On  one  side  of  Lessandro 
rises,  in  immediiite  proximity,  the 
mountainous  island  of  Vraniua.  It 
was  here  that  the  A^ladika  at  first 
wished  to  have  taken  up  his  position ; 
but  boats,  it  was  said,  were  wanting 
to  transport  his  men  and  munitions. 
Had  he  attemnted  this,  a  serious  en- 
counter would  probably  have  taken 
place  ;  but  ho  had  given  up  the  idea, 
and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  that 
we  had  met  the  men  retuniing  home 
the  day  before.  The  spot  he  fixed  on 
was  a  mountain  directly  opposite 
Yranina,  but  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  object  of  attack.  He  had 
not  with  him  altogether  above  fifty 
men.  This  time  we  had  once  more 
to  pass  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
the  fort ;  and  as  wo  were  a  boat-load 
of  armed  men  hastening  to  head- 
quarters, I  somewhat  expected  they 
might  have  condescended  to  notice  us. 
Such,however,was  not  the  case ;  and  we 
lauded  and  ascended  the  hill  to  where 
the  battery  was  placed.  Wc  had  not 
been  there  long  before  the  Vladika, 
who  was  on  a  higher  part  of  the 
gi'ound,  having  heard  of  our  arrival, 
came  down  to  meet  us.  I  felt  for  a 
moment  rather  modest,  and  began  to 
wonder  what  business  I  had  there. 
However,  we  advanced  with  all  bold- 
ness, and  soon  distinguished  the  chief- 
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tain  from  his  attendants  by  his  giant 
stature.  No  bishop's  cassock  covered 
his  towering  form.  Clothed  in  scar- 
let and  gold,  he  descended  the  hill 
with  the  true  Albanian  strut.  His 
manner  was  frank  and  cordial ;  and 
on  his  invitation  we  all  three  sat  down 
on  the  grass  to  partake  of  a  camp 
luncheon.  The  Yiadika  was  then  in 
the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  In 
truth,  he  was  a  goodly  man — a  very 
Saul  among  his  people.  His  height 
I  should  think  very  nearly  midway 
between  six  and  seven  feet.  He  was 
not  fat,  but  the  breadth  and  mas- 
si  veness  of  his  chest  and  limbs  was 
extraordinary.  His  figure  was  very 
finely  proportioned,  and  his  move- 
ments free  and  active.  His  face  was 
somewhat  broad,  with  good  features, 
and  his  voice  peculiarly  soft  and  pleas- 
ing. His  hair  and  beard  black,  and, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Greek  clergy, 
uncut.  He  wore  a  Turkish  pelisse  of 
scarlet,  coming  nearly  to  the  knee, 
and  trimmed  with  gold  and  sable,  a 
large  fur  cap,  and  the  usual  blue 
drawers  and  opunkas  of  the  Monteue- 
grians.  A  pair  of  plain  European 
pistols  were  in  his  belt — the  only  anns 
he  wore.  The  place  where  we  sat 
was  in  a  most  pictui*esque  situation. 
The  Turkish  balls  kept  whizzing  past, 
forming,  as  his  highness  remarked, 
beautiful  music.  Indeed,  it  seemed 
to  me  we  were  very  nearly  in  the  lino 
a  well-directed  shot  ought  to  have 
taken ;  but,  of  course,  it  was  not  my 
place  to  speak.  Our  fare  consisted 
of  cold  meat  carved  in  slices  ^ith  the 
yataghan,  and  rum  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  same  battle.  He  conversed  in 
French  fluently,  and  various  cour- 
teous speeches  showed  it  was  not  the 
first  time  he  had  encountered  female 
society.  He  seemed  excited  when 
relating  the  misdeeds  of  his  enemies, 
and  his  usually  languid  voice  assumed 
a  little  asperity,  as  he  described  the 
way  in  which,  while  he  made  war  in 
Bosnia,  "  ces  diablcs  dcs  Turcs"  had 
surprised  his  garrison  at  Lessaudro. 
My  knowledge  of  gunnery  was  not 
extensive,  still  I  could  not  be  igno- 
rant of  the  chance  he  had,  with  three 
short  twelve-pounders,  of  injuring  any 
building  whatever,  when  firing  at  it 
at  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  yards, 
in  an  almost  peri)endicular  du*ectioi). 
The  fort,  besides,  seemed  verv  sturdv 


and  solid,  and  I  could  not  flatter  him 
with  hopes  of  success.  He  did  not, 
however,  appear  to  bo  without  hope. 
Certainly,  had  he  chosen  to  risk  an 
assault  with  some  trifling  loss,  the 
place  might  have  been  in  his  posses- 
sion ;  but  boats  were  not  at  hand  in 
sufficient  numbers,  and  besides,  such 
a  proceeding  might  not  have  been  po- 
pular with  amateur  soldiers.  He 
asked  me  if  I  had  brought  any  letters 
to  him ;  I  frankly  owned  I  had  not. 
"Ahl"  he  said,  "you  came  from 
curiosity,  that  you  might  talk  in  the 
gay  circles  of  London,  of  having  seen 
the  Vladika  of  Montenegro."  I  did 
not  say,  that  were  I  to  do  so,  I  should 
talk  very  unintelligibly  to  a  great 
many  of  my  hearers.  Afterour  collation 
was  finished,  we  rose  and  proceeded  to 
the  battery,  if  it  could  be  honoured 
with  such  a  name.  But  had  its  power 
been  as  extensive  as  the  view  from  it, 
it  would  have  amply  sufficed.  The 
day  was  now  most  beautiful  and 
spring-like,  and  various  flowers,  with 
sportive  butterflies  and  other  insects, 
enlivened  the  mountain  side.  The 
broad  blue  lake  lay  beneath,  and  in 
the  extreme  distance  the  position  of 
Scutari  itself  could  be  distinguished. 
Three  ranges  of  mountains  were  visi- 
ble, rising  one  above  the  other,  till 
the  snowy  chains  of  Bosnia  bounded 
the  horizon.  The  cannonade,  as  there 
was  little  to  be  apprehended,  added 
to  the  beauty  and  interest.  The 
wreathing  of  the  white  smoke  on  the 
Turkish  tower,  and  the  report  bonie 
along  in  the  calm  air,  and  echoed  a 
dozen  times  by  the  distant  moun- 
tains—  the  gradual  approach  and 
whizzing  of  the  balls,  and  the  shot 
from  our  guns,  as  it  hit  the  buildings, 
or  occasionally  bounded  along  the 
water,  were  all  interesting  novelties. 
I  made  a  sketch,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  of  every  object  of  interest  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  lovely  spot.  As 
regards  matters  purely  military,  we 
had  three  guns  in  operation — short 
twelves,  as  I  have  already  mentioned; 
a  rampart  was  before  them,  formed  of 
earth,  bound  with  stakes,  and  about 
three  feet  thick.  I  was  told  this  had 
only  been  struck  four  times.  Few 
people  were  about.  Nor  could  gun- 
ners of  fame  have  been  in  plenty,  for . 
I  soon  discovered  Petrarca  pointing 
the  cannon,    The  shot  al?o  w«s  of 
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di£toot  sices — any  that  coald  be  got, 
as  Anstria  does  not  favonr  the  impor- 
tation of  warlike  materials  into  Mon- 
tenegro ;  and  to  this  disparity  of  metal 
may  be  ascribed  the  constant  difficulty 
which  the  Montenegrian  gunners  ex- 
perienced in  hitting  even  the  island. 
Still  they  kept  the  game  aUve,  the 
Turks  not  giving  one  shot  for  three. 
They  appeared  to  have  four  gnns,  but 
theur  biggest  was  on  the  platform  of 
the  chief  tower,  a  screen  of  masonry 
protecting  it  from  lying  entirely  open 
to  our  position  on  the  hill.  They  fired 
also  several  shells,  but  they  did  no 
damage,  exploding  high  in  the  air. 
At  length  the  Yladika  approached  the 
best  cannon,  anxious  to  display  his 
skill.  He  took  a  long  aim,  and  then 
fired,  exulting  greatly  when  the  ball 
struck  the  stone  screenwork  at  top 
of  the  tower.  This  was  just  where  he 
aimed,  and  it  was  the  best  shot  by 
far  that  I  had  seen.  A  little  dust 
seemed  to  fiy,  but  no  further  damage. 
The  reply  of  the  Turks  came  prompt- 
ly, but  his  highness  did  not  honour 
their  skill  by  even  ducking  below  the 
rampart.  It  lodged  in  the  side  of  the 
hill  several  feet  below  us.  We  re- 
mained, enjoying  the  interesting  scene 
and  beautiful  day,  till  about  one 
o'clock,  when  the  Montenegrian  bat- 
teries suspended  operations  from  a 
temporary  failure  of  ammunition. 
Being  desirous  of  passing  the  night  in 
less  crowded  quarters  than  the  pre- 
vious one,  we  now  took  our  leave  of 
the  Yladika,  and  returned  to  the  ham- 
let we  had  left  in  the  morning ;  and 
having  with  «ome  difficulty  procu- 
red a  pony,  we  set  off  to  get  as  far 
on  our  road  to  Cattaro  as  we  could, 
not  returning  by  Cettigna,  which 
would  have  been  round  about,  but 
entering  the  Austrian  territory  above 
Budua  and  Castel  Astua — Cattaro  at 
present  lying  to  the  north-west  of  us. 
The  boy  who  conducted  this  same 
pony,  (a  little  mare,  with  a  mule  foal 
running  beside  her,)  was  the  most 
unmitigated  savage  I  have  met  with 
on  my  travels,  though  not  more  than 
ten  years  old.  He  was  the  ugliest 
little  urchin  I  ever  saw — his  only 
clothing  was  a  piece  of  an  old  sack 
and  ragged  opunkas.  After  gallop- 
ing some  distance  to  meet  us,  his 
mind  misgave  him  as  to  his  pistol, 
and  he  returned  and  made  his  father, 


who  was  working  in  the  field,  ex- 
change with  him.  He  then  undertook 
to  lead  the  pony,  (the  animals  here 
do  not  go  pleasantly  unless  led,  and 
also  by  some  one  they  arc  acquainted 
with,)  which  he  did  in  the  most  des- 
perate manner,  walking  at  about  seven 
miles  an  hour.  No  concern  of  his 
what  became  of  the  knees  of  the  oc- 
cupant, or  with  what  stones  or  thorns 
they  might  bo  brought  into  collision. 
When  he  came  to  a  precipice  in  the 
road,  and  there  were  many,  doi^n  he 
jumped  tugging  the  beast  after  him, 
and  not  looking  behind  once.  All 
this  time  the  foal  kept  jamming  up 
against  its  mother.  It  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  the  dismissal  of  this  youth 
and  his  cattle  was  a  sine  qua  non^  as 
cautions  were  vain.  But  on  a  sum 
being  offered  which  he  considered 
less  than  his  due,  having  come  about 
a  mile,  he  took  his  own  part  in  a  man- 
ner most  edifying  in  one  so  young ; 
and  had  the  retainers  of  our  party  not 
been  as  well  provided  as  he,  I  be- 
lieve he  would  have  pistolled  the 
whole  of  us.  At  length,  finding  his 
efforts  fruitless,  he  sprang  on  the 
pony,  and  putting  her  to  her  best 
pace,  was  soon  out  of  sight.  About 
the  same  time  we  fell  in  with  two 
monks  from  the  convent  of  Bercelli, 
who  were  on  their  way  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  Vladika.  This  was 
fortunate,  as  we  had  intended  to  sleep 
there.  These  were  the  only  inmates, 
and  had  the  key  of  the  place  with 
them.  After  treating  the  party  to 
brandy,  one  of  them  turned  back  with 
us.  He  was  an  old  man,  and  he  had 
to  return  a  distance  of  twelve  miles ; 
but  he  never  seemed  to  give  this  a 
thought.  They  were  dressed  in  black 
gowns,  and  high  black  caps.  Our 
road  lay  through  a  populous  district, 
and  many  were  the  salutations  Fe- 
trarca  received,  coupled  with  en- 
quiries respecting  us — long  conversa- 
tions taking  place  over  miles  of  inter- 
vening hill  and  dale.  This  time,  I 
believe,  I  filled  the  part  of  the  English 
ambassador.  The  outward  appear- 
ance of  our  quarters,  when  we  arrived, 
was  not  prepossessing ;  but  the  state 
of  dirt  of  the  best  room  could  hai-dly 
have  been  anticipated.  Its  equal — I 
speak  advisedly — could  not  be  found 
out  of  the  country  we  were  in.  The 
floors  mouldy    and    rat-cntcn  —  old 
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shelves   hanging   abont,    contammg 
every   kind   of  rubbish  —  crusts  of 
bread,  a  bit  of  tallow  candle  in  a 
bottle — old  cups  and  glasses  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  with  the  remains  of 
something  in  the  bottom  of  every  one. 
The  only  covering  on    the    boards 
which  formed  the  bed,  was  a  sheep* 
skin  blanket,  very  old  and  dirty,  look- 
ing like  the  mother  of  fleas.   It  would 
take  a  page  to  mention  the  manifold 
horrors  that  presented    themselves. 
At  length,  after  a  late  bad  supper,  I 
felt  repose  desirable,  be  it  where  it 
might.    We  had  stipulated,  however, 
for  the  sole  possession  of  this  melan- 
choly dormitory,  and  having  made  up 
the  best  bed  I  could,  turned  in  with 
loathing ;  but  the  cold  made  one  less 
particular,  as  it  was  hard  frost,  and 
the  windows  had  no  shutter  or  fasten- 
ing of  any  kind.    I  found,  however, 
there  was  one  exception  to  our  sole 
right  of  tenure ;  no  other  than  the  old 
priest  himself,  whom  I  had  shortly  to 
get  up  and  let  in.  Poor  manl  ho  had 
nowhere  else  to  go ;  and  having  given 
up  his  luxurious  couch,  he  proposed 
for  himself  to  court  slumber  on  the 
top  of  an  old  chest — it  looked  hard, 
certainly,  and  the  poor  old  man  seem- 
ed ill  at  ease.    All  night  he  rested 
none.     lie  groaned  much,  and  was 
afflicted  with  a  cough  and  its  usual 
results ;  and  in  each  result  he  labour- 
ed long  and  strenuously,  as  though  put- 
ting his  whole  soul  in  it,  till  a  severe 
shock  on  the  opposite  wall  showed 
the  successful  issue  of  his  exertions. 
We  did  not  lie  in  bed  next  morning 
very  long  after  waking,  and  by  six 
o*clock  were  on  our  road,  expressing 
a  firm  determination  to  reach  Cattaro 
or  perish,  sooner  than  pass  another 
night  in  a  Montenegrian  homestead. 
There  was  no  other  mule  to  be  pro- 
cured to-day,  so  it  was  a  case  of 
riding  and  tying  with  the  portmanteau. 
When  the  latter  walked,  it  usually 
did  so  on  the  head  of  the  poor  woman 
who  brought  the  mule.  The  remainder 
of  our  luggage  consisted  of  two  car- 
pet-bags, and  Spiro  and  Melo  slung 
one  of  these  upon  each  of  their  guns, 
and  proceeded  merrily.     We  entered 
the  Austrian  territory  by  the  village 
of  Braitscb.    The  people  hereabouts 
are  very  poor  and  ili-ofF.    Our  way 
overlooked  the  sea;  below  us  lay 
Bndua.    We  baited,  to  give  oureelves 


and  the  mule  a  drink,  by  the  fort  of 
Stanivitch.     This   was    formerly    a 
convent,  and  under  the  dominion  of 
Montenegro ;  but  Austria  has  lately 
become  possessor  of  it,  through,   I 
believe,  a  pecuniary  arrangement  with 
the  Vladika.     His   territory,    how- 
ever, at  no  time  reached  the  sea  in 
any  part,  though  this  is  not  distant 
above  two  or  three  miles ;  it  was  now 
a  military  post.    A  Moravian  captain 
was  in  command,  who  most  politely 
invited  us  to  stay  the  night,  fearing 
we  should  be  unable  to  reach  Cattaro ; 
however,  it  was  then  only  four  o'clock, 
the  day  was  bright,  and  the  sight  of 
the  sea  encouraged  us.    Besides,  I 
noticed  tiflea  on  the  collar  of  his  coat. 
We  thanked  him  for  his  kindness, 
and  persevered  on  our  journey.     Our 
road  lay  nearly  all  on  the  descent, 
and   while   it   was   good,    and   the 
daylight  lasted,  we  hurried  forward 
with  all  speed.    At  length  it  became 
very  rocky  and  precipitous ;  and,  as 
the  light  soon  failed  entirely,  it  bo- 
came  necessary  to  mount  the  port- 
manteau, as  it  was  not  possible  for  any 
biped  to  sust^n  it  longer  on  their  head, 
and  to  maintain  their  equilibrium  as 
well.    From  very  bad,  things  got  to 
much  worse.    The  track,  as  well  as 
the  whole  country,  was  composed  of 
angular  grey  rocks,  among  which,  in 
the  now  total   darkness,   it  became 
nearly  impossible  to  discern  the  path. 
These  stones  had  a  light  appearance, 
and  it  was  desirable  to  avoid  bringing 
one's  shins  in  contact  with  them ;  but 
if  a  spot  seemed  dark,  and  might  be 
imagined  to  be  soft  ground,  it  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  villanous  prickly 
bushes  of  the  country.    This  shrub 
grows  all  over  Albania  and  Dalmatia, 
and,  I  believe,  in  Italy ;  it  is  low  and 
bushy,  with  abundance  of  flat  round 
seed;  the  spines  are  set  both  ways, 
up  and  down  the  twig,  and  are  the 
most  malignant  thorns  I  ever  met 
with.    Whatever  part  of  your  gar- 
ments they  catch  hold  of,  from  that 
they  have  never  been  known  to  part. 
Presently  our  road  became  inhabited 
by  a  stream  of  water,  and  every  step 
that  avoided  the  stones  was  ankle- 
deep  in  mud.    How  the  mule  conld 
have  got  on,  as  I  could  not  see,  I 
cannot  imagine,  but  the  box  which  it 
cairied  was  not  serioasly  damaged. 
The  two  gtUdes  in   their    opauka9 
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walked  firmly,  bat  the  others  were 
tmnbling  firequently.  The  female  who 
had  come  with  ns  now  fairly  ^*  com- 
pounded,*' according  to  the  sporting 
phrase,  and  gave  vent  to  her  snffer- 
ings  in  tears  and  reproaches.  This 
hi3,  however,  a  reviving  effect  upon 
others  of  our  party,  who  were  near 
compounding  themselves — for  I  had 
rather  been  holding  out  the  endurance 
of  this  poor  woman,  who  had  walked 
most  of  the  day  with  a  portmanteau 
on  her  head,  as  an  example  for  imita- 
tion. I%e  town  of  Cattaro  at  length 
beciime  visible  far  below  us,  after 
abnost  the  longest  three  hours  I  ever 
passed.  At  other  times,  I  might  have 
been  tempted  to  derive  amnsement 
from  the  mishaps  of  my  friends  under 
similar  circumstances  ;  but  at  present, 
some  of  the  party  had  been  reduced 
to  such  desperation,  that  I  began 
sometimes  to  doubt  the  favourable 
issue  of  our  journey.  By  nine  o'clock 
the  land  gates  are  closed,  and  this 
wo  had  heard  already  strike.  The 
sea  gate  is  open  for  another  hour.  It 
was  not  till  after  this,  that,  having 
gained  the  coast  road  which  leads  to 
Cattaro  from  the  south,  we  reached 
the  town.  There,  a  boat  was  requisite 
to  take  us  over  the  sea  gate ;  but  all 
the  town  boats  had  long  since  retired, 
and  it  took  us  at  least  half  an  hour 
to  awake  somebody  on  board  a  tra- 
bacolo  in  the  harbour.  When  at 
length  we  were  conveyed  to  the  gate, 
a  small  gratuity  to  the  sentinels 
gained  us  admission,  and  a  little  be- 
fore midnight  we  found  ourselves  once 
more  in  our  favourite  inn.  We  re- 
mained some  days  at  Cattaro,  arrang- 
ing for  our  departure.  During  this 
time,  we  heard  that  the  Vladika  had 
at  length  found  his  task  hopeless,  and 
abandoned  hostilities.  He  had  been, 
however,  a  week  arriving  at  such  a 
conclusion,  and  the  sound  of  the  can- 
nonade was  heard  during  the  whole 
of  the  time  occupied  by  our  return. 
It  was  a  pity  to  see  a  worthy  poten- 
tate of  moderate  means  spending  his 
pocket-money  so  fruitlessly.  The 
philanthropist  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  no  lives  were  sacrificed  during 
this  protracted  siege.  The  Montene- 
grlans,  more  modest  than  some  of  our 
own  neighbours  on  a  late  occasion  of 
v&ry  Bimilar  elory,  laid  claim  only  tQ 
bayuig  wounded  one  man  in  the  fort ; 


but  an  Albanian  bulletin  might  have 
denied  even  that. 

Before  concluding,  a  few  further 
particulars  concerning  Montenegro 
will  not  be  out  of  place.  In  former 
days,  as  I  have  observed,  they  were 
but  a  den  of  mountain  thieves,  dan- 
gerous to  each  other,  and  unapproach- 
able by  strangers.  At  the  present 
time,  no  country  can  boast  superiority 
in  either  of  these  respects.  Indeed, 
in  so  small  a  community,  crime  is 
rare,  from  the  greater  certainty  of  de- 
tection. I  speak  nothing,  of  course, 
of  border  pastimes  with  their  neigh- 
bours ;  and  these,  possibly,  form  a 
safety-valve  to  the  pent-up  propen- 
sities of  the  inhabitants.  This  im- 
portant change  has  been  brought  about 
within  fifty  years,  but,  most  of  all, 
during  the  twelve  years  that  the  pre- 
sent Vladika  has  reigned.  But  the 
Vladikas  who  have  effected  this  change, 
actuated  by  the  desire  of  improving 
the  condition  of  their  people,  have  been 
obliged  to  barter  their  independence, 
in  a  manuer,  for  Kussian  gold,  in  order 
to  give  them  the  means  of  effecting  it. 
I  am  not  able  to  say  when  the  sub- 
sidizing system  first  commenced,  but 
at  present  the  Vladika,  as  well  as  all 
the  officials  and  senators,  receive  their 
stipends.  That  of  the  Vladika  amounts, 
I  believe,  to  about  eight  thousand 
pounds  annually;  but  this  may  in- 
clude a  small  tax  of,  I  think,  two  shil- 
lings on  each  household,  which  is  paid 
by  the  Montenegrians  themselves.  Of 
the  senators,  there  are  forty  who  are 
elected  by  the  communes,  and  paid  by 
Russia.  There  is  also  a  force  of  eight 
hundred  men  paid,  and  residing  in 
different  districts,  which  forms  an 
executive  police ;  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  a  standing  army.  The 
Vladikas  are  appointed  by  the  empe- 
ror in  nepotal  succession  from  the 
family  of  Petrovitch.  The  present 
Vladika  received  his  education  at  St 
Petersburg,  and  several  of  his  ne- 
phews are  now  there,  from  whom  his 
successor  will  be  chosen.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  amount  of  tem- 
poral power  possessed  by  the  \ladika, 
but  I  should  think  it  was  subject  to 
much  restraint.  I  have  heard  that, 
on  more  than  one  occasion  in  the 
senate,  he  has  been  personally  threat- 
ened during  the  stormy  debates  which 
have  occurred.  Though  he  is  generally 
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popular,  it  would  seem  that  here,  as 
elsewhere,  there  exists  a  strong  party 
opposed  to  all  reform,  and  pining  for 
the  good  old  days  of  general  license. 
The  demeanour  of  the  Montenegrians 
to  their  Vladika,  though  respectful,  is 
free  and  independent.  On  meeting 
him  the  hand  is  raised  to  the  head, 
or,  if  near,  they  offer  to  kiss  his  hand. 
This  salutation  is  paid  to  any  ordinary 
priest,  and  occasionally,  through  all 
Dalmatia,  to  a  stranger  like  myself. 
Kiissia,  it  will  be  seen,  reigns  as  com* 
pletely  in  Montenegro  as  though  its 
passes  were  occupied  by  her  soldiers. 
The  supplies  stopped,  all  would  be 
anarchy  and  confusion.  Nor  do  the 
Montenegrians  object  to  this  in  any 
way.  Their  personal  independence  is 
in  no  way  compromised,  and  their 
laws  and  usages  remain  unaltered. 
There  is  not  a  single  Russian  in  Mon- 
tenegro, and,  only  knowing  them  at  a 
distance,  they  regard  them  at  present 
with  hearty  good-will.  The  Vladika, 
however,  who  reaps  the  greatest  bene- 
fits, has,  it  would  appear,  to  submit 
to  a  certain  loss  of  freedom.  During 
the  past  summer  he  visited  Trieste 
and  Vienna ;  and  I  was  informed,  on 
good  authority,  had  desired  to  go  to 
£ngland,  but  had  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  permission  of  an  emperor  who 
seems  determined  no  one  shall  travel 
but  himself.  The  Vladika  had  cer- 
tainly expressed  to  me  a  hope  that  he 
should  visit  England  some  time.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  well  worth 
while  thus  to  secure  the  alliance  of 
the  Montenegrians,  for  they  would 
prove  a  bitter  thorn  in  any  collision 
either  with  Turkey  or  Austria.  The 
country  is  divided  into  twelve  militaiy 
jurisdictions,  under  so  many  captains, 
and  every  man  is  bound  to  serve, 
though  by  w^hat  power,  except  incli- 
nation, I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  I 
do  not  imagine  that  this  has  been 
particularly  provided  for,  so  willing 
are  they  to  serve  uncalled. 

The  population  of  Montenegro  is  at 
the  present  time  not  short  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  souls.  Of 
these,  more  than  half  would  be  ser- 
viceable were  their  own  ten-itory  in- 
vaded ;  for  every  boy  of  eight  years 
old  and  upwards  carries  a  gun,  and 
there  is  no  reason  he  should  not  point 
St  as  straight  as  an  older  person,  pre- 
senting, at  the  same  time,  a  smaller 


mark  to  the  enemy.  The  women  even 
occasionally  assist,  and  at  all  times 
caiTy  the  ammunition  and  supplies. 
I  used  sometimes  to  think,  when  meet- 
ing one  of  these  armed  urchins,  how 
ignominious  it  would  be  to  be  robbed 
by  him ;  and  yet,  were  he  only  cun- 
ning enough  to  keep  out  of  arm^s- 
length,  I  don't  exactly  know  how  it 
could  be  helped.  The  arms  of  the 
Montenegrians  consist  of  a  long  gun, 
usually  very  elegantly  mounted,  the 
stock  short,  and  curved  like  a  horse's 
neck ;  round  his  waist  is  a  belt  with 
cartouch-boxes  containing  the  spare 
ammunition,  the  cartridges  for  imme- 
diate use  being  in  the  pistol-belt  in 
front.  Here,  in  a  leather  case,  is  a 
mass  of  arms  which  occupy  the  same 
relative  position  to  the  wearer  as  the 
youthful  kangaroo  to  its  parent ;  here 
are  a  brace  of  pistols  with  a  pointed 
pommel,  and  a  yataghan,  which  is 
used  in  these  countries  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  the  sword,  and  which, 
from  its  position  in  the  belt,  does  not 
get  in  the  way  when  walking— the 
ramrod  for  the  pistols  also,  which  in 
the  East  is  a  separate  arm,  contain- 
ing sometimes  a  dagger  or  a  pair  of 
tongs  for  adjusting  the  never-absent 
pipe,  and  a  smaller  knife  is  often  slung 
on  behind.  In  ordinary  times,  a  yata- 
ghan or  pistol  may  be  dispensed  with ; 
but  whatever  may  be  the  occupation 
of  man  or  boy,  the  gun  is  never  left 
behind,  whether  ploughing,  or  cutting 
wood,  or  canying  the  heaviest  bur- 
dens. It  is  almost  extraordinary  that 
they  should  thus  encumber  themselves, 
as,  within  their  own  boundary,  none 
are  so  safe,  and  their  mountains  seldom 
afford  them  a  living  mark.  I  believe 
it  arises  very  much  from  a  fondness 
for  the  weapon.  The  greatest  care  is 
taken  of  it,  and  it  undergoes  a  com- 
plete cleaning  after  every  shot.  The 
arms  of  the  people  in  general  present 
a  striking  contrast  to  their  dress.  On 
the  former  they  spend  most  of  their 
spare  money,  and  they  are  kept  in 
great  order  and  cleanliness.  The 
warriors,  when  they  take  the  field, 
fight  more  for  plunder  than  for  honour 
and  glory.  The  spoils  of  houses  and 
farm-steads,  or  the  arms  or  heads  of 
their  enemies,  (a  prisoner  is  never 
spared,)  all  form  desirable  prizes.  It 
must  be  remembered  thehr  service  is 
chiefly  voluntary,  and  they  receive  no 
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paj.  It  is  not  their  tactics  to  expose 
themselves  much  in  battle.  The  giey 
rocks,  which  sait  well  the  colour  of 
their  dress,  afford  a  shelter,  from  be- 
hind which  they  take  well-direct^ 
aim.  Every  man  acts  to  the  best 
ofbis  judgment — ^usually  acute  where 
self-preservation  is  the  law;  and 
their  great  activity  and  powers  of 
endurance  enable  them,  in  theur  diffi- 
cult country,  to  contend  with  many 
advantages  against  regular  troops.  In 
1838,  during  a  temporary  collision 
with  Austria,  they  gave  as  good  as 
they  received,  to  say  the  least ;  and 
perhaps  it  was  owing  to  this  that  peace 
was  so  soon  concluded.  In  such  a 
country  cavalry  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  horses  are  seldom  used.  The 
Yladika  himself  possesses  a  consider- 
able stud.  The  dress  of  the  people— 
at  all  seasons  the  same — consists  of  a 
white  coat  of  coarse  cloth,  with  gene- 
rally a  blue  edging,  open  in  front,  and 
reaching  nearly  to  the  knee.  This 
has  no  buttons,  but  is  fastened  round 
the  waist  by  a  red  sash.  They  are 
usually  shirtless,  and  their  hardy  bo- 
soms brave  the  storm  in  all  weathers. 
Around  their  shoulders  is  thrown  a 
description  of  plaid,  generally  of  a 
brown  colour,  about  three  feet  wide 
and  six  feet  long ;  and  from  keeping 
this  in  its  proper  position,  a  slight 
stoop  becomes  habitual.  They  have 
wide  drawers  of  blue  serge,  or  some-> 
times  of  the  material  of  their  coats, 
which  is  thicker;  of  this  also  are  their 
leggings  formed.  Under  the  opunkas 
is  worn  a  thick  woollen  sock ;  but  in 
wet  weather  the  men  and  women 
usually  go  barefooted.  On  their  head 
is  a  smsJl  round  cap  of  scarlet  or  black 
doth.  Their  custom  is  to  shave  the 
whole  of  the  face  excepting  the  mus- 
taches, as  well  as  the  sides  and  crown 
of  the  head ;  but  from  long  neglect,  it 
is  often  diflScult  to  distinguish  the  fa- 
voured localities.  Fetrarca,  in  his 
avocation  of  barber,  was  in  the  great- 
est request.  The  costume  of  the  wo- 
men does  not  differ  widely,  but  the 
coat  is  longer,  and  a  petticoat  replaces 
the  blue  i-awers — around  their  waist 
is  a  belt  of  great  weight,  about  three 
inches  wide,  and  of  the  thickest  lea- 
ther, set  with  cornelians  and  other 
coarse  stones,  mounted  in  brass.  The 
red  cap  is  usual,  and  the  hair  is  often 
prettily  braided.    I  have  seen  some 
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head-dresses  composed  of  silver 
coins.  None  of  the  people  seem  to  be 
in  the  habit  of  bathing  or  washing, 
and  they  do  not  remove  their  garments 
at  night.  The  children  have  often 
nothing  but  a  shirt.  As  a  nation  they 
are  headthy  and  robust,  though  fevers 
occur  at  certain  times  in  some  districts. 
Among  the  men  two  casts  of  features 
are  general;  the  one,  known  among 
us  as  the  *^  Jack  Sheppard  face" — the 
lower  parts  rather  prominent,  and  the 
nose  short  and  somewhat  turned  up, 
the  complexion  and  hair  very  dark. 
The  other  is  very  different,  a  bright 
colour  and  high  handsome  features; 
vet  nearly  every  person  one  meets 
belongs  to  one  of  these  two  varieties. 
The  latter  is  commonest  among  the 
tallest  men.  They  have  all  very  good 
teeth,  and  their  expression  is  intelli- 
gent and  good-humoured.  As  in  fea- 
ture, so  in  stature,  considerable  uni- 
formity appears.  Their  height  averages 
about  five  feet  ten,  with  great  deve- 
lopment of  muscle.  The  women  are 
relatively  inferior  in  looks— they  are 
broad  and  short,  seeming  to  possess 
great  strength ;  but  the  labour  they 
undergo,  and  the  burdens  they  carry, 
appear  inimical  to  beauty.  They  have 
often  pleasant  countenances  and  good 
brick-dust  complexions.  The  Servian 
or  Naski  here  spoken  is  considered 
among  the  purest  dialects  of  Sclavonic 
— it  has  a  very  pleasing  sound,  being 
softer  and  more  melodious  than  the 
Russian.  My  stay  was  unfortunately 
not  long  enough  to  obtain  much  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  this  want  will  suffi- 
ciently account  for  any  errors  that 
may  appear  in  my  descriptions  of  what 
I  did  not  personally  witness ;  for  it 
prevented  that  free  intercourse  with 
the  people,  by  which  a  true  insight  to 
theur  manners  can  alone  be  acquired. 
Their  laws  seem  very  simple ;  he  who 
kills  is  killed — shooting  being  the  mode 
of  execution.  He  who  robs  must  make 
good ;  and,  as  few  of  the  people  are 
in  abject  poverty,  this  is  usually  done. 
Should  they  fail,  a  summary  flogging 
is  inflicted.  At  Cettigna  is  a  small 
prison ;  I  believe  there  is  no  other. 
When  any  one  is  there  confined,  he 
trusts  entirely  to  his  friends  for  sub- 
sistence. They  are  good-humoured, 
obliging,  and  extremely  loquacious; 
but  their  continued  spitting  is  very 
disagreeable.  I  witnessed  no  games  or 
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diversions  among  them  except  the 
one-stringed  fiddle ;  bnt  I  nnderstood 
that  they  have  a  few  athletic  sports, 
snch  as  wrestling  and  putting  the 
stone.  They  often  go  to  sea.  I  en- 
countered two  among  the  crew  of  an 
Austrian  packet.  They  all  profess  the 
Greek  faith,  and  arc  in  their  way  vcrr 
religious.  When  passing  a  churcn 
they  bow  and  cross  themselves,  and 
perform  all  sorts  of  pious  movements, 
which  sometimes  border  on  the  ludi- 
crous. BefDre  going  to  sleep  they 
make  long  prayers.  Previous  to  visit- 
ing the  Vladlka,  an  armed  Montene- 
grian  entered  In  the  morning  the  house 
where  we  slept,  and  casting  aside  his 
gun  and  cloak,  commenced  reading 
mass  to  the  assembled  party.  This 
was  the  priest  of  the  parish.  The 
older  members  of  the  community  are 
not  usually  very  enlightened;  but 
through  the  schools  established  by  the 
Vladika,  where  Instruction  Is  dis- 
pensed gratuitously,  most  of  the  rising 
generation  can  read  and  write  their 
native  language,  and  a  sufficiency  of 
neatly  printed  books  are  issued  from 
the  press  he  keeps  employed  at  Cct- 
tigna.  No  social  distinctions  are  yet 
known  among  thorn,  and  the  most 
perfect  equality  prevails — even  the 
sous  address  their  father  by  his  Chris- 
tian name.  The  only  exce])tion  is  In 
the  person  of  the  Vladika — his  lot  on 
the  whole  b  not  an  enviable  one.  Tlio 
only  educated  mind  among *the  many 
— the  only  polished  gentleman  among 
simple  peasants ;  he  is  indeed  an  iso- 
lated being,  llandsomo  and  in  the 
prime  of  life,  yet  there  must  be  none 
to  cheer  his  lot,  or  lighten  his  soli- 
tude, nor  any  to  whom  he  would 
love  to  transmit  his  mountain  throne. 
In  this  respect  the  laws  of  hus  order 
are  stringent,  and  the  breath  of  scan« 
dal  has  never  yet  sullied  his  fair  name, 
though  it  is  quite  true  that  whilst  in 
his  native  laud  the  temptations  are 
not  very  severe.  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  a  report  I  heard  current 
should  prove  true,  that  be  intended, 
at  no  very  distant  period,  to  relin- 
quish the  government  of  Montenegro, 
and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
among  a  people  more  congenial  to  the 
habits  of  u  man  of  education.  AVcrc 
he  an  absolute  {Kiteutate,  an  extended 
field  for  benetiting  his  countrymen 
might  be  obtained  \  but  with  bis  more 


constitutional  power,  the  attempts  he 
has  been  able  to  make  have  been  con- 
stantly thwarted  by  prejudice  and  ig- 
norance. Had  he  the  privileges  or  the 
ties  of  an  ordinary  man,  then,  as  we 
all  know,  the  barrener  the  rocks,  the 
dearer  seems  the  love  of  the  native 
land ;  but,  situated  as  he  is,  he  can 
hardly  be  accused  of  want  of  patriot- 
ism if  his  stay  in  Montenegro  should 
not  extend  beyond  the  time  required 
in  saving  sulilcient  of  his  income  to 
quit  it. 

Our  voyage  from  Cattnro  to  Corfti 
was  accomplished  in  a  small  traba- 
colo — the  San  Marco  of  Spalatro— 
having  on  board  thi*ee  men  and  a  boy. 
These  boats,  though  not  fast,  are  very 
safe,  and  the  Dalmatians  in  general 
manage  small  craft  well.  The  north 
wind  is  scarce  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
but  a  beautiful  tramontana  blew  du- 
ring the  time  we  were  working  out 
of  the  Bocca.  This  we  lost  entirely, 
and  not  a  breath  moved  its  calm  wa- 
tei*s.  We  had  also  to  wait  some  hours 
at  Port  Rosa,  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Bocca,  for  our  papei*s.  By  the 
time  we  were  out  at  sea,  the  wind  had 
nearly  died  away,  and  the  next  day 
found  us  employed  gathering  wild 
pomegranates  on  the  desolate  shores 
near  Antivei-si,  in  Albania.  Again  a 
beautiful  tramontana  sprang  up,  and 
in  a  vessel  of  first-rate  sailing  powers, 
'would  almost  have  brought  us  in.  AH 
day  we  went  gallantly  along.  The 
heads  of  Ducazzo — Dyrrichium  of  old 
— ^began  to  aj)pear,and  soon  wc  passed  it 
in  a  foam.  Ail  night  we  held  on,  and  In 
the  morning  were  beside  the  ''''injames 
scapulas  Acroaraunia^^'*  and  in  sight  of 
the  Island  of  Sassina,  near  the  harbour 
of  Avlona.  On  we  went  still,  till  at 
length  there  appeared  the  land  of  the 
riia'aeians,  ''  like  a  shield  U)jon  the 
sea  ; "  but  there  was  a  cloud  over  It 
which  portended  III.  It  advanced 
towards  us,  and  extended  rajddly.  It 
was  soon  evident  to  the  most  san- 
guine that  the  wind  was  changing, 
and  there  was  shortly  no  mistakb 
about  the  matter.  I  implored  our 
skipper  to  keep  on,  though  he  tacked 
to  the  coast  of  Apulia ;  but  he  knew 
his  trade  too  well — the  trade  of  a 
trabaeolo  consisting  in  never  losing 
?Ight  of  shore.  So  we  were  obliged 
to  put  in  to  Avlona  harbotur,  deeply 
lamenting.     Two   days  were  spent 
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here,  not  daniig  to  land  for  fear  of  pnt- 
ting  onrselves  in  qnarantine.  Above 
the  town  rises  tlie  fortress  of  Canina, 
bat  all  wears  a  ruined  appearance. 
The  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  called 
Cbimariots,  have  the  worst  reputation 
of  ail  the  Albanians.  The  cosfst  of 
Albania  between  this  and  Corfu  has 
a  very  barren  and  inhospitable  appear- 
ance. The  snowy  peaks  of  the  Pindus 
rise  directly  from  the  sea.  A  few 
bushes  were  visible  on  the  mountains, 
but  timber  of  any  size  is  scarce.  Vil- 
lages and  houses  are  seldom  seen.  A 
glad  contrast  was  presented  when,  on 
the  tenth  day  of  our  voyage,  we  ap- 
proached the  beautiful  shores  of  Corfu; 
and  it  was  no  small  comfort,  after  so 
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long  an  imprisonment  in  this  little  tub, 
with  holes  to  creep  in  about  the  josj^ 
of  a  dog-kennel,  and  in  the  roughest 
possible  weather,  to  find  ourselves  in 
one  of  the  most  comfortable  hotels  in 
Europe,  and  surrounded  by  old  friends. 
Since  my  visit  to  Montenegro,  the 
Vladika  went  to  Vienna — I  believe  to 
gain  the  mediation  of  Austria  concern- 
ing the  disputed  territory  of  Lessandro. 
Atter  his  return  I  underatand  he  waa 
visited  by  Lord  Clarence  Paget,  com- 
manding her  MaJesty^s  frigate  L'AJgle, 
who  had  been  sent  to  gain  some  in- 
foi-mation  regarding  his  territory ;  so 
that,  perhaps,  a  more  accurate  account 
may  be  obtained  than  wh^t  is  to  b6 
found  in  these  rough  notes. 
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A  Cabb  Of  Hats* 


Of  all  the  follies  that  can  be  fairiy 
placed  to  the  charge  of  the  human 
race — and,  Heaven  knows,  they  are 
thick  as  gnats  in  a  summer  sunbeam 
— none  can  l)e  laid  at  more  people's 
doors  than  the  fickleness  and  vagaries 
of  the  judgment  in  adorning,  to  say 
nothing  of  covering,  man's  outer  scaf- 
folding— the  body.  And  the  worst  of 
It  is,  that  this  folly-cap  fits  all  men, 
from  the  Ked  Indian  of  America  to 
the  sallow-faced,  eye-slitted  Chinese; 
and  through  all  the  robed  pomp  of  the 
solemn  Turk  to  the  chattering  and 
caperiug  monkey  ism  of  the  Parisian 
exquisite — there  are  fops  every  where. 
As  Mr  Catlin  will  tell  you,  one  of  his 
lanky  Ojibbeway,  or  loway,  or  Cut- 
away, or  Anyotherkindo'way  Indi- 
ans varies  the  feathers  in  his  head- 
dress, and  sticks  new  tinsel  on  his 
buffalo-mantle,  whenever  he  can  get 
them ;  spending  as  much  time  in  be- 
paintiug  his  cheeks  on  a  summer 
morning,  as  Beau  Brummell,'  of  de- 
parted memory,  ever  wasted  in  ty- 
mg  his  cravat.  And  so  it  has  ever 
been — so  it  will  ever  be ;  man  is  not 
only  a  two-legged  unfledged  animal, 
but  he  is  also  a  vain  imitative  ape, 
fond  of  his  own  dear  visage,  blind  to 
his  deformities,  and  ever  desirous  of 
setting  himself  off  to  the  best  advan- 
tage.   It  is  of  no  use  quarrelling  with 


ourselves  for  this  physiological  factr* 
for  we  presume  it  to  be  one  of  the 
best  ascertained  phenomena  connect- 
ed with  the  genus  hoino— it  is  better 
to  take  it  as  we  find  it;  and  if  we 
cannot  hope  to  cure  man  of  the  ab- 
surdity any  time  this  side  of  the  mil- 
lennium, let  us  try  if  we  cannot  turn 
the  failing  to  some  account,  and  make 
it^  useful  as  well  as  ornamental. 

Tlie  chief  quarrel  to  bo  picked  wi^ 
man  for  his  dressing  propensities,  is 
on  the  ground  that  he  not  only  hides 
and  disfigures  the  fair  proportionB 
bestowed  on  him  by  his  Maker,  bat 
that  he  ever  and  4inon  loads  himsdf 
with  such  masses  of  useless  incongrui- 
ties, that  the  verv  end  and  object  of 
his  care  are  stultified.  Instead  of 
making  himself  smart,  pretty,  becom^ 
ing,  beautiful — or  any  other  word  that 
you  can  find  in  the  dandy's  dictionary 
— ho  frequently  succeeds  in  making 
himself  positively  ugly — frightful,  in 
the  pure  abstract  sense  of  the  term — 
or  detestable,  in  the  lingo  of  the 
Stultzean  tribe— and  relapses,  as  a 
Frenchman  would  say,  from  dvisni 
to  brutism  :  Ah  I  quid  animal  qm 
Vhomme! 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  wo 
speak  of  man  only,  as  applied  to  tha( 
great  branch  of  the  species  designated 
by  the  most  experienced  naturalists 
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as  homo  vir ;  it  is  quite  as  trne  of  the 
oilier  moiety,  tlie  homofemina.  If  it 
be  possible  that  a  woman  should  ever 
be  made  frightful  by  any  thing  except 
age,  then  it  is  surely  by  dress ;  if  a 
woman  never  does  a  foolish  thing  in 
any  other  way,  yet  at  least  she  errs 
in  her  habiliments ;  if  she  be  fickle  at 
all,  (and  speak  to  the  fact,  ye  dis- 
appointed bachelors  and  ye  com- 
plaisant husbands!)  in  what  is  she 
more  fickle  than  in  dress  ?  We 
might  waste  a  life  in  finding  a  suit- 
able simile  for  her  volatility  in  this 
matter :  rainbows  with  changing  co- 
lours, water  on  a  windy  day,  the  wind 
itself  in  the  month  of  March,  the 
much -desiderated  perpetual  motion; 
all  are  feeble  simUes  to  describe  a 
woman^s  fickleness  in  dress.  Shall 
we  liken  it  to  her  tongue^s  untiring 
play  ?  or  shall  we  not  rather  say  that 
it  is  a  psychological  fact  standing  per 
se  f  the  concomitant  effect  and  conse- 
quence of  her  beauty?  But,  dear 
creatures !  we  are  not  going  to  quar- 
rel with  them  for  what  gives  us  so 
much  unconscious  pleasure,  (we  do  not 
mean  milliners'  bills,  gentle  reader ;) 
we  glory  in  living  under  a  petticoat 
government,  and  in  essentially  petti- 
coatian  times.  All  we  shall  do  is  to 
give  a  word  of  advice ;  and  in  trying 
on  their  caps  for  them,  we  will  show 
them  the  rationale  of  their  bows  and 
their  lace,  if  they  will  only  have  the 
patience  to  sit  still  for  the  experi- 
ment. 

Before  embarking  on  snch  an  im- 
portant project,  allow  us  to  say  that 
we  are  not  going  to  quiz  old  Whang- 
Fong  for  his  pig-tail  and  peacock 
feathers,  nor  his  Cannibalean  majesty 
Ibr  his  obstinate  refusal  to  wear  a 
decent  pair  of  inexpressibles ;  it  is  a 
stiff  subject  to  meddle  with  the  dress- 
ing propensities  of  people  that  live 
'^  in  many  a  place  that's  underneath 
the  world."  For  all  we  care,  Abd  el 
Kader  and  his  Arabs  may  stifle  them- 
selves up  in  their  greasy  blankets 
swarming  with  ancestral  vermin  un- 
der a  nearly  tropical  sun;  and  the 
good  people  of  Igloolik  may  bedeck 
themselves  with  the  spoils  of  fish, 
flesh,  and  fowl,  to  set  the  fashions  of 
the  Arctic  circle.  We  are  going  to 
speak  merely  of  onr  home  acquaint- 
ances and  onr  European  friends ;  if 
these  onl^  would  be  reasonable  in 


their  dress,  what  a  new  thing  it  would 
be  in  the  world — quel  progres  !  quel 
evenement  I 

The  fundamental  rule  of  dress  we 
take  to  be  the  following — utility  in 
all  cases,  ornament  when  practicable. 
The  first  should  ever  precede,  and 
serve  as  the  basis  to  the  second ;  and 
it  is  the  inversion  of  their  due  posi- 
tions that  causes  so  many  applications 
of  the  utile  and  the  dulce  to  end  in 
sheer  absurdity.  The  usefulness  of 
any  article  or  system  of  dress  depends 
entii*ely  upon  climate,  modified  of 
course  by  the  occupation  or  pursuits 
of  the  wearer ;  the  beauty  of  it  or  the 
suitableness  of  the  ornament  to  the 
character  of  the  vestment.  We  defy 
all  the  editors  of  the  RecueilsdesModes^ 
Petits  Courriers  des  Dames,  Belles 
Assemblies,  &c.,  with  even  the  poet- 
laureates  of  Moses  and  Son,  Ilyam 
and  Co.,  with  the  whole  host  of 
Israelitish  Schneiders,  to  find  out  a 
better  aesthetic  definition  of  the  law 
of  dress  than  this.  Who  would  have 
the  effrontery  to  maintain  that  an 
Englishman,  the  very  type  of  the  use- 
ful at  Calcutta  in  his  cotton  jacket 
and  nankeens,  would  in  the  same  ha- 
biliments be  a  suitably  dressed  man 
at  St  Petersburg  ?  and  however  much 
a  well-set  ring  may  ornament  an  aris- 
tocratic finger,  (though  aristocratic 
fingers,  like  aristocratic  hands,  as  By- 
ron observes,  need  no  ornament  to  tell 
their  origin,)  who  bat  an  Otaheitan 
would  admire  the  application  of  them 
to  the  gouty  toes  of  some  "  fine  old 
English  gentleman  ? "  Usefulness 
first,  then,  and  ornament  afterwards ; 
think  first  of  what  you  actually  want 
for  your  health  or  comfort ;  cut  your 
coat  upon  that  pattern,  clap  on  your 
lace  afterwards ;  but  enrich  it  only  to 
improve  its  appearance,  not  to  inter- 
fere with,  to  conceal,  or  to  alter  its 
original  destination. 

To  begin,  however,  methodically, 
let  us  take  what  are  commonly  under- 
stood by  well-dressed  English  people 
of  the  present  day,  and  let  us  criticise 
them  from  top  to  toe.  And  firat, 
then,  of  a  gentleman's  head— /e  chef 
as  the  French  call  it — and  the  chapeau^ 
its  present  gear.  What  a  covering! 
what  a  termination  to  the  capital  of 
that  pillar  of  the  creation,  Man  I  what 
an  ungraceful,  mis-shapen,  useless, 
i^d  uncomfortable  appendage  to  the 
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seat  of  reason — the  brain-box  I  Does 
it  protect  the  head  from  either  heat, 
cold,  or  wet  ?  Does  it  set  off  any  of 
natnral  beauty  of  the  human  eraniam? 
Are  its  lines  in  harmony  with,  or  in 
becoming  contrast  to,  the  expressive 
features  of  the  face?  Is  it  comfort- 
able, portable,  durable,  or  cheap  ? 
What  qualities,  either  of  use  or  orna- 
ment, has  it  in  its  favour  that  it  should 
be  the  crowning  point  of  a  well-dress- 
ed man's  toilet  ?  The  hat  is,  beyond 
all  doubt,  one  of  the  strangest  vesti- 
mental  anomalies  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  history  of  the  hat  is  this : — The 
simplest  covering  for  a  man's  head 
after  his  own  unshorn  locks — ^do  not 
remind  us  of  the  matted  and  living 
locks  of  the  Indians  or  Hottentots) — 
must  have  been  something  like  the 
Greek  skull-cap.  This  we  hold  to 
have  been  the  root,  or  nucleus,  of  the 
hat ;  and  yet  even  this  cap  had  a  fault 
in  point  of  utility,  for  it  failed  to  sha- 
dow the  eyes:  and  on  the  earliest 
Greek  monuments  we  find  a  cap  with 
a  wide  brim  appended,  or  a  flattish 
8traw-hat  following  close  upon  the 
Phrygian  bonnet.  A  light  flattish  hat 
has  its  recommendation  in  a  warm 
country,  but  it  will  not  do  for  the 
Mrinds  and  storms  of  a  northern  clime ; 
and  hence  all  the  old  Ganls,  the  north- 
em  nations,  the  Tartars,  apd  the  pea- 
sants of  Europe,  for  many  a  long  cen- 
tury wore  a  modified  cap — sometimes 
swelling  out  into  ornamental  propor- 
tions, at  others  shrinking  into  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  the  Phrygian 
or  Greek  cap.  Shall  we  confess  it,  fas- 
tidious reader  ? — we  strongly  suspect 
the  cap  worn  by  that  idle  fellow  Paris, 
when  he  so  impudently  ogled  the  god- 
desses on  Mount  Ida,  to  have  been  very 
similar  to  the  good  old  bonnet  de  nutt 
of  our  grandfathers — (shall  we  whisper 
it,  of  ourselves?)  Yes,  that  little 
cocked-up  corner  at  the  top  looks  like 
a  budding  tassel ;  he  never  had  such 
bad  taste  as  to  tie  it  with  a  riband 
round  his  brows ;  and  we  do  not  read 
in  Homer  that  Helen,  though  a  capital 
workwoman,  ever  gave  him  one ;  but 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  old 
punty-dunty,pndding-bag-shaped  cap 
which  is  still  worn  by  the  French  pea- 
santry in  their  field  occupations,  and 
is  still  patronized  by  a  large  portion 
of  Queen  Victoria's  loving  subjects,  is 


of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  l)ased, 
we  have  no  doubt,  on  utility.  Wo 
must  be  candid  enough  to  say,  that 
we  give  up  the  armiment  as  to  the 
intrinsic  beauty  of  this  species  of  cap 
— truly  we  think  it  the  very  type  of 
all  that  is  slovenly ;  but  for  use,  there 
is  not  a  more  comfortable,  portable, 
pliable,  buyable,  and  washable  a  com- 
modity, than  your — nightcap  are  we 
to  say  ?  no — than  your  bonnet  Grec. 

Hats,  properly  so  called,  whether  of 
cloth  or  fur,  were  evidently  the  inven- 
tion of  some  out-of-door  people ;  but 
then  they  were  not  the  brimless  pjrra- 
midal  canisters  of  the  present  fashion, 
but  were  either  caps  with  dependent 
brims,  or  else  broad  and  flexible  Spa- 
nish sombreros.  The  very  idea  of 
a  hat  is  that  of  utility — something  to 
keep  off  the  sun  and  the  rain — any 
thing  will  do  for  warmth  that  will 
aid  the  hair  in  keeping  in  the  natural 
caloric  of  a  man's  head;  and  hence 
we  much  doubt  whether  the  Irish, 
that  hot-headed  nation,  ever  wore 
hats  in  early  times.  From  the  want 
of  shade  being  early  felt  by  civilized, 
nations,  more  than  shelter  from  rain, 
and  from  hat-shapes  being  found  on 
early  southern  monuments,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  hat  was  more 
extensively  worn  in  Southern  than  in 
Northern  Europe ;  more,  as  it  is,  in 
Southern  England  than  in  Northern 
Scotland.  Hence,  although  we  find 
many  iron  skull-caps,  like  hats,  used 
by  the  military  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  although  we  find  traces  of 
hats  even  in  the  plebeian  costumes  of 
the  middle  ages — ^yet  we  look  upon 
the  Spanish  and  Italian  hat  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  as  the  more  immedi- 
ate origin  of  its  degenerate  successor, 
the  actual  diapeau.  We  need  not 
trace  the  variations  of  its  form  through 
the  seventeenth  century,  from  the 
high-crowned  things  of  Henry  III.  of 
France,  and  James  I.  of  England,  to 
the  graceful  beavers  of  Louis  Xin., 
Philip  in.,  and  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  change  was  all  in  favour  of 
the  beaver;  and  certainly  the  hat 
reached  its  culminating  point  of  ex- 
cellence during  the  reign  of  our  mar- 
tyr king.  Who  has  studied  the  splen- 
did portraits  of  Vandyke,  or  the  heads 
of  Rubens,  and  has  not  perceived  the 
uncommon  grace  given  to  them  by 
the  well-proportioned  and  not  exces- 
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sivehat?  Who  does  not  remember 
the  fine  portrait  of  Rubens  himself, 
trith  his  black  Spanish  hat  tamed  np 
In  frontf  the  very  perfection  of  that 
style  of  head-dress?  Fat  a  modem 
hat  by  the  side  of  this  hat  of  Rabens, 
and  say  which  bears  off  the  palm; 
there  can  hardly  be  two  opinions  apon 
the  subject.  The  great  change  of  this 
hat  took  place,  as  is  well  knoi^n,  in 
Louis  XIV. 's  court,  where  first  of  all 
fathers  were  laid  all  round  upon  the 
flat  of  the  brim,  and  next  the  brim 
Iras  edged  with  lace,  and  pinched  or 
eocked  up,  for  greater  use  in  military 
seryice.  It  might  have  been  useful 
for  a  military  man,  especially  one  who 
had  to  handle  a  bayoneted  musket; 
but  it  was  a  fatal  invasion  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  beauty  to  adopt  a  permanent 
cock.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
flat  cocked  hat,  the  small  three-cor- 
nered pinched  hat  of  the  days  of  Louis 
XrV.  and  Louis  XV.,  gave  much 
gmartness  to  the  soldier,  and  much 
neatness  to  the  civilian ;  the  change, 
loo,  corresponded  with  other  altera- 
jtions  of  dress,  from  the  loose  and 
flowing,  to  the  tight  and  succinct 
principle ;  but  picturesque  eflect  was 
entirely  lost;  all  the  sentimentality, 
iLll  the  romance  of  the  hat,  evaporat- 
ed in  the  formal  cock.  But  this  smi^ll 
flat  hat  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries,  was  perfection  and 
beauty  itself,  compared  with  the  out« 
rageoos  and  elevated  cocked  hat 
which  came  into  fashion  sometime 
before  1750,  and  which  is  the  imme- 
diate prototype  of  the  present  military 
cocked  hat.  Here  the  principle  of 
utility  was  entirely  abandoned;  it  was 
sacrificed  to  the  display  of  an  unna- 
tural brim.  The  hat  was  no  longer 
formed  by  the  pinching  up  of  a  cir- 
cular brim  of  moderate  dimensions; 
but  three  enormous  flaps  were  made 
to  rear  their  unwieldy  height  in  the 
air,  and  were  strengthened,  stiffened, 
and  supported,  against  the  envious 
winds,  to  the  torment  of  the  wearer, 
and  to  the  disfigurement  of  his  per- 
eon.  All  through  the  first  half  of 
the  tasteless  reign  of  good  old 
George  III.,  did  this  horrible  co- 
▼ering  disguise  the  beanos  head  ;  and 
the  diect  of  it  may  still  be  judged 
of  by  his  grandchildren^  when  they 
contemplate,  not  without  awe^  the 
rablcnnd  flgore  of  some  metropolitan 


church-beadle  with  his  Iflrge-caped 
coat,  silver-headed  cane,  and  mon- 
strous three-cornered  hat.  Our  mo- 
dem great  ladies,  strange  to  say, 
seem  to  have  an  especial  affection  for 
this  hat,  since  they  take  particular 
care  to  have  a  couple  of  footmen  be- 
hind their  carriage  glorying  in  this 
capital  atrocity,  while  on  the  coach- 
box they  encourage  the  older  form  of 
the  flat  cocked  hat  of  Louis  XV. 

All  cocked  hats,  be  it  observed,  are 
glorious  rain-traps ;  the  only  im- 
provement they  are  capable  of  is  one  not 
yet  patented,  namely,  the  appending 
of  neat  flexible  spouts,  say  of  Macin- 
tosh cloth,  from  each  corner,  so  as 
to  convey  the  water  in  pleasant 
meanderings  over  the  back  and  coat- 
tails.  In  dry  weather  these  spouts 
might  bo  tied  up,  and  would  form 
graceful  curves  either  before,  behind, 
or  on  one  side  of  the  cocked  flaps, 
while  in  a  shower  they  would  add 
dignity  to  utility,  as  they  hung  all 
adown  the  back  of  the  wearer.  One 
kind  of  utility,  however,  the  old 
cocked  hat  certainly  had ;  it  served 
in  some  degree,  maugre  the  looping 
up  of  the  brim,  to  shelter  the  face 
from  the  sun  ;  not  indeed  when  worn 
full  front,  as  it  was  in  Dr  Johnson^s 
time,  and  as  we  remember  the  house- 
hold troops  used  to  wear  it — but 
when,  by  a  daring  innovation  of  revo- 
lutionary times,  it  came  to  be  turn- 
ed round  on  its  human  pivot,  and  lay 
gently  athwart  the  lino  of  vision. 
Thus  it  is  that  oar  generals  wear  it 
in  this  nineteenth  century;  thus  it  was 
that  the  Great  Duke  got  all  through 
Spain  with  it ;  though  Napoleon,  wlio 
greatly  reduced  its  dimensions,  al- 
ways kept  to  the  orthodox  full-front ; 
and  in  all  positions,  except  the  latter, 
it  certainly  docs  shade  some  portion 
of  the  face  from  the  sun.  But  while, 
for  example,  the  projection  of  one 
peak  shades  the  nose,  the  ears  and 
cheeks  are  left  to  fish  for  themselves ; 
or  else,  if  the  hat  wheels  round  again 
to  the  front,  the  ears  come  under  its 
benignant  shade,  but  the  tip  of  the 
proboscis  suffers  awfully.  The  cocked 
fiat  has  always  been  a  two- homed 
dilemna  ever  since  the  third  peak 
moved  np  in  the  world  from  its  ori- 
ginal position  of  horizontal  equality, 
and  aspired  to  be  a  near  neighbour  of 
thecooLade  or  towering  plnme. 
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THK  THBEE  GUABPSMEK. 


GrABDSMEN  bavo  at  all  periods 
been  a  racketiog,  roUicking  set  of 
feUowa.  Wbetber  aiicicnta  or  mo- 
dems, infidels  or  Christians,  pncto- 
lians  or  janissaries,  the  mausquetaires 
and  Scottish  archers  of  the  French 
Louises,  or  the  lifeguards  of  *^  bonnie 
Dundee's"  own  regiment,  they  have 
always  claimed,  and  usnally  enjoyed, 
a  greater  degree  of  license  than  is  ac- 
corded to  the  more  unpretending  sol- 
diery of  the  line.  The  first  in  tlic 
field,  and  the  last  out  of  it,  they  have 
Gometimcs  seemed  to  think  that,  by 
thrashing  the  king's  enemies,  they 
acquired  a  right  to  baton  his  subjects, 
that  captured  cities  atoned  for  the 
wrongs  of  deluded  damsels,  and  that 
each  extra  blow  struck  in  the  fight, 
entitled  them  to  an  extra  bottle  in 
the  barrack-room.  On  duty,  disci- 
pline— off  duty,  dissipation — seems 
to  have  been  the  motto  pf  those  gen- 
tlemen ;  and  if  it  be  the  case,  that  they 
occasionally  forgot  the  former  part  of 
their  device,  it,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
so  where  upon  record,  that  they  were 
obliyious  of  its  latter  portion.  Fight- 
ing hard  and  drinking  hard,  living 
hard  and  dying  hard,  the  bravest  men 
and  most  desperate  debauchees  of  all 
countries,  have  worn  the  uniform  of 
guardsmen. 

Our  old  friend,  M.  Alexandre  Du- 
mas, who,  if  we  may  believe  one  of 
bis  biographers,  passes  twelve  hours 
a-day  in  driving  a  goosequili  for  the 
entertainment  and  particular  edifica- 
tion of  his  countrymen,  found  himself, 
one  fine  morning,  desperately  at  a 
loss  for  something  to  write  about. 
He  is,  perhaps,  not  the  first  writer  of 
fiction  who  has  been  in  a  like  predi- 
cament ;  and  even  if  he  were,  it  would 
be  neither  wonderful  nor  unpardon- 
able, seeing  that  his  average  rate  of 
production  is  about  three  volumes  per 
month.  There  is  a  limit  to  all  things, 
even  to  the  imagination  of  a  French 
romance  writer;  and  M.  Dumas, with- 
out exception  the  most  prolific  of  mo- 
dem scribblers,  was  for  once  hard  up 
for  a  subject. 

VhSpUal  tCest  pas  pour  les  chiens, 
says  the  French  proverb.  It  oc- 
cvred  to  M.  Dumas,  that  the  league 


or  two  of  books  in  the  Biblioth<*que 
Koyalo  wore  not  placed  there  for  the 
more  purpose  of  astoni.^liiu}?  provin- 
cials, or  causing  En^ilish  tourists  to 
stare  and  lift  up  their  hands  in  aflnii- 
ration  ;  but  that  one  of  the  objects  of 
thoir  preservation  might  well  be,  tliat 
they  should  atfonl  suggestions  to  any 
distinguished  Uttcmttur  who  happonod 
to  be,  like  himself,  in  want  of  an  idoa. 
Emerging,  thoreforc,  from  his  com- 
fortable al>ode  in  the  Chaussoo  (lAn- 
tin,  he  tunied  his  stops  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  royal  library,  and  was 
soon  up  to  his  ears  in  dusty  tomes 
and  jaundiced  parchments.  After 
much  research,  he  discovered  a  folio 
manuscript,  numbered,  as  ho  tt^lls  us 
in  his  preface,  4772  or  477)5,  and  pur- 
porting to  be  a  memoir,  by  a  certain 
Count  de  la  Fere,  of  events  that  oc- 
curred in  Franco  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Thir- 
teenth. Upon  perusal,  he  found  this 
MS.  so  interesting,  that  he  applied 
for,  and  obtained  permission  to  publish 
it ;  and  the  memoir  in  question  saw 
the  light  under  the  title  of  Les  Trots 
Mousquelnves. 

The  piquant  and  intorosting  matter 
contained  in  this  book,  causod  it  to 
be  much  road,  and  numerous  persons 
were  curious  to  soc  the  original  manu- 
script. To  their  infinite  surj)riso,  how- 
ever, thoy  couhl  obtain  no  account 
whatever  of  such  a  documont ;  and 
what  was  still  mon^  provoking,  the 
librarians  seemed  to  look  upon  them 
as  insane  when  they  asked  for  it. 
There  was  much  ranning  up  and  down 
the  library  stairs,  much  mounting 
upon  stop-ladders,  and  tumbling?  of 
paper  and  parchment,  much  gnimbling 
of  puzzh'd  librarians  and  disappointed 
applicants,  until  at  last,  the  most  ob- 
stinate became  convinced  that  the 
aforesaid  MS.  had  no  existence  save 
in  the  imagination  of  M.  Dumas,  who 
had,  as  it  is  vulgarly  styled,  "  taken 
a  rise  "  out  of  the  public. 

In   the   spring   of  the  year  ir)25, 
a  young  Gascon   gentleman  named 
D'Artagnan,   left  his  homo  to  seek 
fortune  at  Paris.    He  was  m 
on  an  ill-looking  cob,  so 
years  of  age— that  is  to 
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in  detaUi  and  jet  elegant  in  outline : 
it  bas  no  straight  lines  in  it,  and  yet 
iU  curves  are  in  contrast  with  those 
of  the  head ;  they  run  in  opposite  di- 
rections :  and  the  shade  of  the  cap,  if 
it  has  one,  emulates  the  decisiveness 
of  the  nose,  and  gives  character  to 
the  profile  of  the  head,  just  as  the 
nose  gives  point  and  force  to  the  face. 
Nothing  so  easily  admits  of  suitable 
ornament:  a  plain  band — a  golden 
one — or  even  a  coloured  one— makes 
it  suitable  to  the  various  ranks  and 
occupations  of  men :  while  its  mate- 
rial, admitting  of  infinite  variet}^  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  the  weai'cr, 
never  injures  the  source  of  its  beauty, 
its  form.  The  cap  fails  in  only  one 
thing ;  it  is  nnfit  for  rainy  weather  ; 
it  will  only  do  for  dry  days.  Do  not 
attempt  to  put  a  flap  behind  it,  and 
tie  it  under  your  chin — ^yon  at  once 
convert  it  into  an  ugly  nightcap ;  its 
curves  then  imitate  those  of  the  head, 
and  the  ridiculous  takes  the  place  of 
the  becoming.  For  three  hundred 
days,  however,  out  of  the  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five,  such  a  cap  may 
be  worn  with  the  greatest  comfort  and 
advantage :  while,  for  simplicity  and 
elegance,  it  has  no  rival.  We  exclude 
most  vigorously  all  other  kinds  of  caps ; 
we  admit  nothing  but  the  common 
round  foraging  cap,  with  a  small  shade 
over  the  eyes ;  we  especially  set  our 
faces  against  the  little  quirked  High- 
land cap,  now  revived,  and  becoming 
popular  among  the  southrons.  This 
cap  has  part  of  its  curves— those  be- 
hind the  head  approximating  too 
closely  to  the  curve  of  the  skull :  in 
fact,  at  the  hinder  part  it  is  a  skull- 
cap ;  whereas,  the  other  part  of  the 
carves  in  front  are  too  much  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  outline  of  the  face :  they 
bend  over  and  form  an  unpleasant 
contrast  with  the  nose  and  chin  :  they 
are  deficient  in  the  shade  or  vispr,  and 


there  is  not  ona  man  in  a  thousand 
whose  face  they  suit.  All  fancy-caps 
with  whalebone,  falling  tops,  angular 
projections,  &c.,  we  utterly  abomi- 
nate ;  wo  pin  our  faith  to  the  quiet, 
unsophisticated,  gentlemanlike  cap 
worn  by  our  officers :  it  beats  almost 
any  other  head-dress  in  the  world. 

The  prevailing  tendency  of  »the  age 
is  to  avoid  distinctions  of  dress  ex- 
cept in  the  value  of  the  material,  and 
then  only  between  the  two  great  di- 
visions of  society — the  affluent  and 
the  poor.  Hence  all  ornament  seems 
to  be  a  supei-fluity,  except  upon  occa- 
sions of  public  display  or  military  ser- 
vice ;  and  men  will  not  now  listen  to 
any  one  who  advises  them  to  put  fea- 
thers and  gold  lace  on  their  hats  and 
caps :  they  would  as  soon  think  of 
returning  to  the  embroidered  coats  of 
their  grandfathers.  Tlie  principle  is 
a  good  one :  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Kome,  the  differences  of  dress  bore  no 
proportion  to  the  differences  of  sta- 
tion ;  distinction  in  dress  was  the  fail- 
ing of  the  middle  ages,  a  consequence 
of  some  lurking  seeds  of  northern 
barbarism,  which  are  only  now  ceas- 
ing to  be  propagated.  We  seem,  like 
the  great  men  of  the  Eternal  City 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  to  bo 
looking  more  at  the  inward  worth  and 
influence  of  a  man,  than  at  his  out- 
ward state  and  dress ;  and  it  is  a  good 
sign  of  the  times  ;  it  is  a  reasonable 
inclination  of  the  mind ;  but  it  con- 
fines the  exercise  of  taste  in  dress. 
Men  of  the  present  day  are  det<;r- 
mined  to  be  plain  about  the  head  as 
well  as  ab#it  the  body ;  all  ornament 
of  head-dress  they  have  left  to  sol- 
diers atfd  to  the  faii*er  half  of  the 
creation  : — »ed  hcec  hactenm — we  re- 
serve our  remarks  on  the  chiffures  of 
these  two  classes  for  another  occasion. 

H.  L.  J. 
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THi:  THIUSE  GUABPSMSN. 


Gttabdsmen  bavo  at  all  periods 
been  a  racketing,  roUicking  set  of 
fellows.  Whether  ancients  or  mo- 
dems, infidels  or  Christians,  praeto- 
rians or  janissaries,  the  mattsquetairea 
and  Scottish  archers  of  the  French 
Louises,  or  the  lifeguards  of  *^  bonnie 
Dundee's'^  own  regiment,  they  have 
always  claimed,  and  usually  enjoyed, 
a  greater  degree  of  license  than  is  ac- 
corded to  the  more  unpretending  sol- 
diery of  the  line.  Tne  first  in  the 
field,  and  the  last  out  of  it,  they  have 
sometimes  seemed  to  think  that,  by 
thrashing  the  king's  enemies,  they 
acquired  a  right  to  baton  his  subjects, 
that  captured  cities  atoned  for  the 
wrongs  of  deluded  damsels,  and  that 
each  extra  blow  struck  in  the  fight, 
entitled  them  to  an  extra  bottle  in 
the  barrack-room.  On  duty,  disci- 
pline— off  duty,  dissipation — seems 
to  have  been  the  motto  pf  these  gen- 
tlemen ;  and  if  it  be  the  case,  that  they 
occasionally  forgot  the  former  part  of 
their  device,  it,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
DO  where  upon  record,  that  they  were 
oblivious  of  its  latter  portion.  Fight- 
ing hard  and  drinking  hard,  living 
hard  and  dying  hard,  the  bravest  men 
and  most  desperate  debauchees  of  all 
countries,  have  worn  the  uniform  of 
guardsmen. 

Our  old  friend,  M.  Alexandre  Du- 
mas, who,  if  we  may  believe  one  of 
bis  biographers,  passes  twelve  hours 
a-day  in  driving  a  goosequiU  for  the 
entertainment  and  particular  edifica- 
tion of  his  countrymen,  found  himself, 
one  fine  morning,  desperately  at  a 
loss  for  something  to  write  about. 
He  is,  perhaps,  not  the  first  writer  of 
fiction  who  has  been  in  a  like  predi- 
cament ;  and  even  if  he  were,  it  would 
be  neither  wonderful  nor  unpardon- 
able, seeing  that  his  average  rate  of 
production  is  about  three  volumes  per 
month.  There  is  a  limit  to  all  things, 
even  to  the  imagination  of  a  French 
romance  writer ;  and  M.  Dumius,  with- 
out exception  the  most  prolific  of  mo- 
dem scribblers,  was  for  once  hard  up 
for  a  subject. 

VhdpUcd  n^est  pas  pour  les  chtens^ 
says  the  French  proverb.  It  oc- 
CBurred  to  M.  Dvmaa,  that  the  league 


or  two  of  books  in  the  Biblioth^ne 
Roy  ale  were  not  placed  there  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  astonishing  provin- 
cials, or  causing  English  tourists  to 
stare  and  lift  up  their  hands  in  admi- 
ration ;  but  that  one  of  the  objects  of 
their  preservation  might  well  be,  that 
they  should  afford  suggestions  to  any 
distinguished  Uttirateur  who  happened 
to  be,  like  himself,  in  want  of  an  idea. 
Emerging,  therefore,  from  his  com- 
fortable abode  in  the  Chaussee  d'An- 
tin,  he  turned  his  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  royal  library,  and  was 
soon  up  to  his  ears  in  dusty  tomes 
and  jaundiced  parchments.  After 
much  research,  he  discovered  a  folio 
manuscript,  numbered,  as  ho  tells  us 
in  his  preface,  4772  or  4773,  and  pur- 
porting to  be  a  memoir,  by  a  certain 
Count  de  la  F^re,  of  events  that  oc- 
curred in  France  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Thir- 
teenth. Upon  perusal,  he  found  this 
MS.  so  interesting,  that  he  applied 
for,  and  obtained  permission  to  publish 
it ;  and  the  memour  in  question  saw 
the  light  under  the  title  of  Le$  Trots 
Mousqueiaires, 

The  piquant  and  interesting  matter 
contained  in  this  book,  caused  it  to 
be  much  read,  and  numerous  persons 
were  curious  to  see  the  original  mann^ 
script.  To  their  infinite  surprise,  how- 
ever, they  could  obtain  no  account 
whatever  of  such  a  document ;  and 
what  was  still  more  provoking,  the 
librarians  seemed  to  look  upon  them 
as  insane  when  they  asked  for  it 
There  was  much  ranning  up  and  down 
the  library  stairs,  much  mounting 
upon  step-ladders,  and  tumbling  ^ 
paper  and  parchment,  much  grambling 
of  puzzled  librarians  and  disappointed 
applicants,  until  at  last,  the  most  ob- 
stinate became  convinced  that  the 
aforesaid  MS.  had  no  existence  save 
in  the  imagination  of  M.  Dumas,  who 
had,  as  4t  is  vulgarly  styled,  ^^  taken 
a  rise ''  out  of  the  public. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1626, 
a  young  Gascon  gentleman  named 
D'Artagnan,  left  his  home  to  seek 
fortune  at  Paris.  He  was  mounted 
on  an  ill-looking  cob,  some  f  :een 
years  of  age— that  is  to  say,  y      in 
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four  years  as  old  as  its  rider;  (he 
sword  which  his  father  buckled  on 
him  at  parting,  was  more  remarkable 
for  its  length  than  its  elegance ;  his 
purse  contained  fifteen  crowns,  and 
his  valise  a  couple  of  shirts.  To  com- 
pensate for  this  meagre  equipment,  he 
rode  like  a  Tartar,  and  fenced  like  a 
St  George ;  and  was  moreover  possess- 
ed of  three  qualifications  invaluable 
to  a  man  who  has  his  way  to  make  in 
the  world — a  clear  head,  a  light  heart, 
and  a  courage  that  nothing  could 
dannt.  One  thing  more  he  had;  a 
letter  of  recommendation  from  his 
father  to  Monsieur  de  Treville,  cap- 
tain of  the  mousquetaires,  or  body- 
gnards,  of  his  Majesty  Loais  the 
Thirteenth. 

Nearly  the  last  words  of  the 
worthy  old  Gascon,  who  was  com- 
pelled by  his  poverty  to  send  his  son 
forth  into  the  world  thus  slenderly 
provided,  were  an  injunction  to  hon- 
our the  King  and  Cardinal  Richelien, 
then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  and 
to  fight  as  often  as  he  could  get  an 
opportunity.  With  such  counsels  yet 
ringing  in  his  ears,  it  is  not  surprising, 
that  before  reaching  Paris  youngD'Ar- 
tagnan  gets  into  a  very  pretty  quarrel 
against  overpowering  odds,  is  some- 
what maltreated,  and,  while  sense- 
less from  the  blows  ho  has  received, 
has  his  letter  stolen  from  him  by  an 
emissary  of  the  Cardinal,  among  whose 
political  enemies  M.  de  Treville  stands 
in  the  foremost  rank.  The  young  ad- 
venturer, however,'  consoles  himself 
for  his  loss,  shakes  his  feathers,  and 
arrives  at  Paris  without  further  ac- 
cident. Before  entering  the  capital 
he  disposes  of  his  horse,  of  whose  un- 
couth appearance  he  is  heartily  asham- 
ed ;  and  after  improving  his  toilet  as 
well  as  bis  scanty  wardrobe  will  allow, 
he  proceeds  to  the  hotel  of  Monsieur 
de  Treville,  where  he  falls  in  with  the 
three  mousquetaures  who  give  a  title  to 
the  book,  in  which,  however,  D'Artag- 
nan  plays  the  most  conspicuous  and 
important  part.  He  finds  the  hotel 
lYeville  thronged  with  applicants  for 
an  audience,  petitioners,  mousque- 
taires, and  lackeys  bearing  letters 
fh)m  persons  of  the  first  importance. 
He  sends  in  his  name,  and  after  some 
delay,  is  admitted.  Here  is  M.  Du- 
mas' account  of  the  interview. 

**  Monsieur  de  Treville  was  that 


day  in  a  particularly  bad  humour; 
nevertheless  he  returned  D'Artagnan's 
profound  bow  with  a  polite  inclination 
of  the  head,  and  smiled  at  the  strong 
Gascon  accent  in  which  the  young  man 
uttered  his  compliments.  The  sound 
recalled  to  his  mind  his  own  youth 
and  his  native  country,  two  things 
of  which  the  recollection  is  apt  to  make 
most  men  smile.  He  then  waved 
his  hand  to  D'Ai*tagnan,  as  if  request^ 
ing  him  to  have  a  moment's  patience, 
and  approaching  the  door  leading  to 
the  anteroom,  he  called  out  in  an  im- 
perious and  angry  tone^ — 

"  '  Athos  I  Perthes !  Aramis !' 

"  Two  mousquetaires,  who  had  al- 
ready attracted  D^Arta^an's  atten- 
tion, left  the  groups  of  which  they 
formed  a  part,  and  entered  the 
audience  chamber,  of  which  the 
door  was  immediately  closed  behind 
them. 

"  There  was  a  remarkable  contrast 
in  the  appearance  of  these  two  guards- 
men. One  was  a  man  of  gigantic 
stature,  loud-voiced,  and  of  stem  and 
haughty  countenance;  the  other,  on 
the  contrary,  was  of  gentle  and  ncAve 
physiognomy,  with  smooth  rosy  cheeks, 
a  soft  expression  in  his  black  eye,  a 
delicate  mustache  on  his  upper  lip, 
white  hands,  and  a  voice  and  smile 
remarkable  for  their  mildness.  The 
bearing  of  these  two  gentlemen  upon 
entering  the  presence  of  theur  captain, 
showed  a  happy  mixture  of  submis- 
sion and  dignity,  which  excited  the 
admiration  of  D'Artagnan,  who  was 
already  disposed  to  look  upon  the 
mousquetaires  as  demigods,  and  upon 
their  chief  as  an  Olympic  Jupiter, 
armed  with  all  his  thunders. 

"  Monsieur  de  Treville  took  two  or 
three  turns  up  and  down  the  apart- 
ment, silent,  and  with  a  contracted 
brow,  passing  each  time  before  Per- 
thes and  Aramis,  who  remained  mute 
and  immoveable  as  if  upon  the  pa- 
rade ground.  Suddenly  he  stopped, 
and  measured  them  from  head  to  foot 
with  an  angry  glance. 

"  '  Do  you  know  what  the  King  told 
me,  gentlemen,  and  that  no  longer 
ago  than  yesternight  ?  Do  you  know, 
I  say,  what  his  Majesty  told  me  ?  * 

'^  *  No,*  replied  the  two  guardsmen 
after  a  moment's  silence.  ^No,  sir, 
we  do  not  know  it.' 

*^ '  But  I  hope  yon  will  do  ns  the 
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honour  to  inform  ns/  said  A  ram  13 
in  bu  mo6t  polite  toue,  and  with  Lid 
most  graceful  bow. 

*^^He  told  me  that  henceforward 
he  would  recmit  his  mousquctaires 
from  among  the  guards  of  Monsieur 
le  CardinaL* 

"  ^  Among  the  guards  of  Monsieur 
le  Cardinal  I  And  why  so? '  demand- 
ed Porthos  abruptly. 

*^  ^  Because  he  finds  that  his  own 
sour  wine  requires  to  be  improved  by 
the  admixture  of  some  more  generous 
liquor/ 

^^The  two  guardsmen  coloured  up 
to  the  eyes.  D^Artagnan  felt  uncer- 
tain whether  he  was  standing  on  his 
head  or  his  heels. 

•  "  '  Yes,'  continued  Monsieur  de 
Treville  with  increased  vivacity,  ^  and 
his  Majesty  is  right ;  for,  by  my  honour, 
the  mousquctaires  cut  a  sorry  figure 
at  the  court!  Monsieur  le  Cardinal 
was  relating  yesterday  at  the  King's 
card-table,  in  a  tone  of  condolence 
that  displeased  me  no  little,  how  those 
infernal  mousquctaires,  those  sabreurs 
as  he  ironically  called  them,  had  for- 
gotten themselves  over  their  bottle  at 
a  tavern  in  the  Rue  Ferou,  and  how 
a  patrol  of  his  guards  had  found  it 
necessary  to  arrest  them.  I  thought 
he  was  going  to  laugh  in  my  face  as 
he  said  the  words,  looking  at  me  all 
the  time  with  his  tiger-cat  eyes. 
MorbUul  you  ought  to  know  some- 
thing about  it.  You  were  amongst 
them ;  the  cardinal  named  you.  Moos- 
quetaires,  indeed,  who  adlow  them- 
selves to  be  arrested  I  But  it  is  my 
fault  for  not  choosing  mv  men  better. 
What  the  devil  possessed  you,  Aramis, 
to  ask  me  for  a  guardsman's  uniform, 
when  a  priest's  surplice  would  have 
fitted  you  better  ?  And  you,  Porthos, 
what  is  the  use  of  your  wearing  that 
magnificent  embroidered  sword-belt, 
if  the  weapon  it  supports  is  of  such 
small  service  to  you  ?  And  Athos,  I 
do  not  see  Athos.    Where  is  he  ? ' 

"  '  Sii*,'  replied  Aramis  gravely,  *  he 
is  ill — very  ill.' 

"  *  111,  say  you  ?    And  of  what  dis- 
ease?' 

^'  ^  It  is  feared  that  it  is  the  small- 
pox, sir,'  replied  Porthos,  who  was 
desirous  of  putting  in  a  word.  *  It 
would  be  a  f;reat  pity,  for  it  would 
assuredly  spoil  his  appearance.' 
^*  ^  The  amaU-pox  1    A  fine  story 


indeed!  The  small-pox  at  his  age! 
Not  so !  But  wounded,  I  suppose — 
killed  perhaps.  Sangdieu!  Messieurs 
les  Mousquetaires,  I  insist  upon  your 
ceasing  to  frequent  taverns  and  places 
of  bad  repute.  I  will  have  no  more 
brawling  and  sword-playiug  in  the 
public  streets.  I  will  not  have  my 
regiment  made  a  laughing-stock  to 
the  Cardinal's  guards,  who  are  brave 
fellows,  prudent  and  quiet — who  do 
not  get  themselves  into  trouble,  and 
if  they  did,  would  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  arrested.  Not  they!  They 
would  sooner  die  upon  the  spot  than 
recede  an  inch.  It  is  only  the  King's 
mousquetaires  who  run  away  or  are 
taken  prisoners.' 

"  Porthos  and  Aramis  trembled 
with  rage.  They  would  willmgly 
have  strangled  their  chief,  if  they 
had  not  felt  that  it  was  the  great 
affection  he  bore  them  that  induced 
him  to  speak  thus  harshly.  They  bit 
their  lips  till  the  blood  came,  and 
clutched  the  hilts  of  their  swords  in 
silent  fury.  Several  of  the  guards- 
men in  the  anteroom,  who  had  heard 
Monsieur  de  Treville's  summons  to 
Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis,  and  sus- 
spected  what  was  going  on,  had  ap- 
plied their  ears  to  the  tapestry,  and 
lost  not  a  word  of  their  captain's  re- 
proaches, which  they  repeated  to 
those  around  them,  who  in  their  tmn 
repeated  them  to  their  comrades  on 
the  staircase  and  in  the  courtyard. 
In  an  instant,  from  the  anteroom  to 
the  street,  all  was  commotion. 

*'  '  Ha !  his  Majesty's  mousque- 
taires allow  themselves  to  be  arrested 
by  the  Cardinal's  guards  I '  continued 
Monsieur  de  Treville,  who  was  as 
furious  as  his  soldiers.  ^Aha!  sirs, 
six  of  his  Eminence's  guards  arrest 
six  of  the  King's !  Morbleu  !  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  what  to  do.  I  will 
go  at  once  to  the  Louvre,  resign  my 
post  as  captain  of  mousquetaires,  and 
solicit  a  lieutenancy  in  the  Cardinal's 
guards ;  and  if  I  am  refused,  mot  bleu ! 
I  will  turn  priest ! ' 

"  At  these  words  the  murmur  out- 
side the  audience  chamber  became  an 
explosion.  On  all  sides  oaths  and 
blasphemies  were  resounding.  D'Ar- 
tagnan  looked  about  for  a  place  to 
hide  himself.  He  felt  a  strong  incli- 
nation to  get  under  the  table. 

"  '  Well,  captain,'  said   Porthos, 
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who  was  completely  beside  himself 
with  rage  and  vexation,  *  the  truth  is 
that  we  were  six  against  six;  but  they 
attacked  us  treacherously ;  and  before 
we  could  draw  a  sword,  two  of  us 
were  dead  men,  and  Athos  desperately 
wounded  and  equally  useless.  You 
know  Athos,  captain  ;  well,  twic€  he 
tried  to  get  up,  and  twice  he  fell  down 
again.  Nevertheless,  we  did  not 
yield  ourselves  prisoners;  wo  were 
taken  off  by  main  force,  and  on  the 
way  to  the  guard-house  we  managed 
to  break  away  from  them.  As  to 
Athos,  they  thought  him  dead,  and 
left  him  on  the  ground.  That  is  the 
real  truth  of  the  matter.  And  what 
then,  captain !  One  cannot  win  every 
battle.  The  great  Pompey  lost  that 
of  Fharsalia,  and  Francis  I.,  who, 
from  what  I  have  heard,  was  no  fool 
in  the  fighting  way,  got  roughly  han- 
dled at  Pavia.* 

"  *  And  I  have  the  hononr  to  assure 
you,  sir,'  said  Aramis,  ^  that  I  killed 
one  of  the  guards  with  his  own  sword, 
for  mine  was  broken  at  the  first  onset.' 

" '  I  did  not  know  that,'  said  Treville 
in  a  more  gentle  tone.  ^  I  see  that  the 
Cardinal  exaggerated  matters.' 

"  *  But  for  heaven's  sake,  sir,' 
continued  Aramis,  enconraged  by  the 
softened  manner  of  his  commander, 
*for  heaven's  sake,  do  not  mention 
that  Athos  is  wounded :  he  would  be 
in  despair  if  the  King  heard  of  it ;  and 
as  the  wound  is  veiy  serious,  having 
passed  through  the  shoulder  and  en- 
tered the  breast,  it  is  to  be  feared  . 
•    •    .     .     . 

"  At  this  moment  the  tapestry  that 
covered  the  door  was  raised,  and  the 
head  of  a  man  of  noble  aspect  and 
handsome  features,  but  fearfully  pale, 
appeared  below  the  fringe. 

*'  '  Athos  ! '  exclaimed  the  two 
guardsmen. 

'' '  Athos ! '  repeated  Monsieur  de 
Treville  himself. 

"  You  asked  for  me,  sir,'  said  Athos 
to  Monsieur  do  Treville,  in  a  calm  but 
enfeebled  voice — *  my  comrades  told 
me  that  yon  asked  for  me,  and  I  has- 
tened to  obey  your  summons.' 

**  And  so  saying,  the  mousquctalre 
entered  the  room  with  a  tolerably  firm 
step,  in  full  uniform  and  belted  as 
usual.  Monsieur  de  Ti*evllle,  touched 
to  the  soul  by  this  proof  of  courage, 
pprang  to  meet  him. 


"  '  I  was  telling  these  gentlemen,' 
said  he,  '  that  I  forbid  my  mousque- 
taires  to  expose  theur  lives  without 
necessity ;  that  brave  men  are  very 
dear  to  the  King,  and  his  Majesty 
knows  that  his  mousquetaires  arc  the 
bravest  men  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.    Your  hand,  Athos  I ' 

"  And  without  waiting  for  the  new 
comer  to  hold  out  his  right  hand. 
Monsieur  de  Treville  seized  and 
pressed  It  energetically,  not  observ- 
ing that  Athos,  in  spite  of  his  com- 
mand over  himself,  writhed  with  pain, 
and  grew  each  moment  paler  than 
before.  The  room -door  had  remained 
half  open,  and  a  loud  murmur  of  sa- 
tisfaction from  without  replied  to  the 
words  addressed  to  Athos  by  Monsieur 
de  Treville.  The  heads  of  two  or 
three  mousquetaires,  who  forgot  them- 
selves in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mo- 
ment, appeared  at  the  opening  of  the 
tapestry.  Doubtless  Monsieur  de 
Treville  was  about  to  check  sharply 
this  infraction  of  the  laws  of  etiquette, 
when  he  suddenly  felt  the  hand  of 
Athos  contract  in  his,  and  looking  at 
the  guardsman,  he  saw  that  he  was 
coing  to  faint.  At  the  same  moment 
Athos,  who  had  summoned  all  his 
energies  to  struggle  agamst  the  suf- 
ferings he  endured,  was  overcome  by 
the  torture  of  his  wound,  and  feU 
senseless  to  the  ground. 

'**A  surgeon  I'  cried  Monsieur  de 
Treville.  '  My  surgeon — the  King's — 
the  best !  A  surgeon !  or,  sanydicu  I 
my  brave  Athos  will  die  !*" 

The  swoon  of  Athos  had  merely 
been  occasioned  by  loss  of  blood. 
The  surgeon  declares  there  is  no  dan- 
ger, and  D'Artagnan,  who  has  stood 
his  ground  with  true  Gascon  tenacity, 
at  length  obtains  an  audience.  The 
loss  of  his  letter  of  recommendation 
now  proves  a  great  disadvantage  to 
him.  In  those  days  of  court  intrigue 
and  espionage,  men  were  naturally 
suspicious  of  each  other,  and*  the 
mingled  naXvetc  and  shrewdness  of  the 
young  Bearnais,  are  causes  for  Mon- 
sieur de  Treville  at  first  suspecting  him 
of  being  a  spy  of  the  Cardinal's.  His 
suspicions,  however,  are  wearing  off, 
and  he  is  disposed  to  bo  useful  to 
D'Artagnan,  although  he  cannot  admit 
him  into  the  mousquetaires — a  novi- 
ciate of  two  years  in  some  other  regi- 
ment being  the  Indi^nsable  conditioa 
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of  admisedoninto  that  favonred  corps — 
when  D^Artagnnn,  happening  to  look 
ont  of  tho  window,  starts,  reddens 
with  anger,  and  rushes  to  the  door. 
He  has  recognised,  in  a  passer-by,  the 
person  who  had  stolen  his  letter ;  and 
leaves  Monsieur  de  Treville  in  doubt 
whether  he  has  to  do  with  a  madman 
or  with  an  emissary  of  tho  Cardiuars, 
who,  fearing  himself  suspected,  talies 
this  pretext  for  effecting  a  retreat. 

In  his  hurry  to  leave  tho  hotel 
and  pursue  his  robber,  D*Artagnan 
gets  into  all  sorts  of  scrapes.  On  tho 
landing-place  he  runs  against  Athos, 
who  is  returning  homo  after  having 
his  wound  dressedr  Some  hasty  words 
pass,  a  challenge  is  the  result,  and 
rendezvous  is  taken  for  noon  in  a  Held 
near  the  Carmelite  convent,  then  a 
favourite  duelling  ground.  In  tho 
gateway  of  tho  courtyard,  Porthos  is 
talking  with  one  of  his  comrades,  and 
D^Artagnan,  in  trying  to  pass  between 
them,  gets  entangled  in  the  velvet 
cloak  of  the  former,  and  discovers, 
what  the  guardsman  had  been  most 
anxious  to  conceal,  that  the  front  only 
of  his  embroidered  shoulder-belt  was 
gold,  and  the  back  mere  leather. 
Porthos,  not  having  sufficient  pistoles 
to  purchase  a  \vhole  belt,  had  gratified 
his  vanity  with  half  a  one,  and  wore 
his  cloak  to  conceal  the  deficiency. 
The  young  Gascon  finds  himself  with 
a  second  duel  on  his  hands,  and  sets 
himself  down  as  a  dead  man.  Mean- 
time his  robber  has  disappeared,  and 
as  D'Artagnan  is  proceeding  in  the 
direction  of  his  lodging,  he  encounters 
Aramis,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  with  some  other  gentlemen. 
Furious  with  himself  for  tho  follies  he 
has  been  committing,  D'Artagnan  has 
made  a  resolution  to  be  all  things  to 
all  men,  at  least  for  the  hour  or  two 
that  he  still  has  to  live ;  and  observing 
that  Aramis  has  dropped  a  handker- 
chief, and  placed  his  foot  upon  it,  he 
hastens  to  drag  it  from  imder  his  boot, 
and  present  ft  to  liim  with  a  most 
gracious  bow  and  smile.  A  coronet 
and  cipher  on  tho  embroidered  cam- 
bric attract  notice,  and  draw  down  a 
shower  of  raillery  upon  the  head  of 
the  mousquetaire,  who,  in  order  to 
shield  the  honour  of  a  lady,  is  com- 

gelled  to  deny  that  the  handkerchief 
( his.    His  companions  walk  away, 
and  Aramis  reproaches  D'Artagnaa 
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with  his  officiousnesB.  Tho  Gascon 
blood  gets  u]),  good  resolutions  are 
forgotten,  and  a  third  rendezvous  is 
the  result. 

M.  Dumas  is  never  more  at  home 
than  in  the  description  of  duels.  Him- 
self an  excellent  swordsman,  he  luxu- 
riates and  excels  in  tho  description  of 
points  and  parries,  cartes  and  tierces, 
and  of  the  vigorous  estocades  which 
his  heroes  administer  to  each  other. 
One  of  the  good  chapters  of  the  book 
— and  there  are  many  such — is  the 
one  in  which  D^Artagnan  encounters 
the  three  redoubtable  champions  whom 
he  has  so  heedlessly  provoked.  Wo 
will  endeavour,  by  abridgement,  to  lay 
it  before  our  readers. 

*'  D'Artagnan  knew  nobody  at 
Paris,' and  l^took  himself,  therefore, 
to  his  first  rendezvous  without  se- 
conds, intending  to  content  himself 
with  those  whom  his  adversary  should 
bring.  Moreover,  his  firm  intention 
was  to  make  all  reasonable  apologies 
to  Athos,  fearing  that  there  would 
result  fVom  this  duel  the  usual  conse- 
quence of  an  encounter  between  a 
young  and  vigorous  man  and  a 
wounded  and  feeble  one — if  the  former 
is  conquered,  his  antagonist's  triumph 
is  doubled  ;  and  if  he  conquers,  he  is 
accused  of  taking  an  advantage,  or  of 
being  brave  at  small  risk.  Besides 
this,  either  we  have  been  unsuccessful 
in  the  exposition  of  our  young  adven- 
turer's character,  or  the  reader  will 
have  already  perceived  that  D'Artag- 
nan  was  no  ordinary  man.  Thus, 
although  he  repeated  to  himself  that 
his  death  was  inevitable,  he  by  no 
means  made  up  his  mind  to  fall  an 
easy  sacrifice,  as  one  less  cool  and 
courageous  than  himself  might  per- 
haps have  done.  He  reflected  on  the 
different  characters  of  the  three  men 
with  whom  he  had  to  fight,  and  began 
to  think  that  his  case  was  not  so  des- 
perate OS  it  might  have  been.  Ho 
lioped,  by  the  candid  and  loyal  apo- 
logy which  he  Intended  to  offer,  to 
make  himself  a  friend  of  Athos,  whose 
austere  mien  and  noble  air  pleased 
him  greatly.  He  flattered  himself 
that  he  should  be  able  to  intimidate 
Porthos  by  the  afl^air  of  the  shoulder- 
belt,  which  he  could,  if  not  killed  upon 
the  spot,  relate  to  every  body,  and 
which  would  cover  the  giant  with  ridi- 
cule.   Finally,  he  did  not  feel  much 
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afraid  of  Afamis,  and  lie  resolved,  if 
he  lived  long  enough,  either  to  kill 
him,  or  at  least  to  administer  to  him 
a  wound  in  the  face,  that  would  con- 
siderably impair  the  beauty  of  which 
he  was  evidently  so  proud. 

"When  D^Artagnan  arrived  in  sight 
of  the  waste  land  adjoining  the  con- 
vent of  barefooted  Carmelites,  noon 
was  striking,  and  Athos  was  already 
on  the  ground.  The  guardsman,  who 
still  suffered  cruelly  from  his  wound, 
was  seated  on  a  post,  and  awaiting  his 
adversary  with  the  calm  countenance 
and  dignified  aur  that  never  abandoned 
him.  Upon  D^Artagnan^s  appear- 
ance, he  rose  courteously,  and  advan- 
ced a  few  steps  to  meet  him.  Our 
Gascon,  on  his  side,  made  his  approach 
hat  in  hand,  the  plume  trailing  on  the 
earth. 

"  '  Sir,'  said  Athos,  *  I  have  given 
notice  to  two  gentlemen  to  act  as  my 
seconds,  but  they  are  not  come.  I  am 
snrpiised  at  it,  for  they  are  usually 
punctual.' 

"  'For  my  part,  sir,'  returned 
D'Artagnan,  *  I  have  no  seconds.  I 
arrived  in  Paris  yesterday,  and  know 
no  one  but  Monsieur  de  Treville,  to 
whom  I  was  recommended  by  my 
father,  who  has  the  honour  to  be  a 
friend  of  his.' 

"Athos  glanced  at  the  beardless 
dun  and  youthful  mien  of  his  adver- 
sary, and  seemed  to  reflect  for  a 
moment. 

"  MA  (a.''  said  he  at  last,  speaking 
half  to  himself  and  half  to  D'Artag- 
nan ;  *'aii  qa  !  but  if  I  kill  yon,  it  will 
be  something  very  like  child-murder.' 

"  *  Not  exactly,  sur,'  replied  D'Ar- 
tagnan, with  a  bow  that  was  not  with- 
out its  dignity ;  *  not  exactly,  sir, 
since  you  do  me  the  honour  to  meet 
me  with  a  wound  by  which  you  must 
be  greatly  inconvenienced.' 

"  Inconvenienced  certainly,  and  you 
hurt  me  terribly,  I  must  acknowledge, 
when  you  ran  against  me  just  now ; 
Imt  I  will  use  my  left  hand,  according 
to  my  custom  in  such  circumstances. 
Do  not  suppose  on  that  account  that 
I  am  sparing  you;  I  fight  decently 
with  both  hands,  and  a  left-handed 
swordsman  is  an  awkward  antagonist 
when  one  is  not  prepared  for  him.  I 
am  sorry  I  did  not  tell  you  of  it  sooner, 
that  yon  might  have  got  your  hand  in 
accordingly/ 
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**  *  Ti-uly,  su*,'  said  D'Artagnan, 
with  another  bow,  '  I  know  not  how 
to  express  my  gratitude  for  such 
courtesy.' 

" '  You  are  too  obliging  to  say  so,' 
returned  Athos,  with  his  princely  air ; 
*  let  us  talk  of  something  else,  if  not 
disagreeable  to  you.  Ah,  sanghleu! 
you  hurt  me  terribly  1  My  shoulder 
bums.' 

"  *  If  you  would  permit  me,'  said 
D'Artagnan,  timidly. 

"'What  then,  sir?' 

"  'I  have  a  balm  that  is  wonderfully 
efflcacions  in  the  cure  of  wounds.  I 
hold  the  recipe  from  my  mother,  and 
have  myself  experienced  its  good 
effects.' 

"'Well?' 

"  *  Well,  I  am  sure  that  in  less 
than  three  days  it  would  heal  your 
wound ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
sir,  it  would  still  be  a  great  honour  for 
me  to  meet  you.' 

"  D'Artagnan  said  these  words  with 
a  simplicity  that  did  credit  to  his  na- 
tural courtesy  of  feeling,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  could  not  give  rise  to  the 
slightest  doubt  of  his  courage. 

"  ^Pardieu^  sirl'  said  Athos,  *your 
proposition  pleases  me,  not  that  I  can 
accept  it,  but  because  it  is  that  of  a 
chivalrous  gentleman.  It  is  thus  that 
spoke  and  acted  those  heroes  of  Char- 
lemagne's days,  on  whom  every  cava- 
lier should  strive  to  model  himself. 
Unfortunately  we  do  not  live  in  the 
times  of  the  great  emperor,  but  in 
those  of  Cardinal  Richelieu ;  and 
however  well  we  might  keep  our 
secret,  it  would  be  known  before 
three  days  had  elapsed  that  we  in- 
tended to  fight,  and  our  duel  would 
be  prevented.  Ah  qa!  where  can 
those  idlers  be?' 

"  '  If  you  are  in  haste,  sir,'  re- 
sumed D'Artagnan  with  the  same 
simplicity  with  which  he  had  a  mo- 
ment before  proposed  to  put  off  the 
duel  for  three  days — '  if  you  are 
pressed  for  time,  and  that  it  pleases 
you  to  finish  with  me  at  once,  let  me 
beg  of  you  to  do  so.' 

"  'Another  proposal  that  I  like,' 
said  Athos  with  an  approving  nod  of 
the  head  ;  '  it  is  that  of  a  man  lack- 
ing neither  wit  nor  valour.  Sir,  I  like 
men  of  your  stamp ;  and  I  see  that 
if  we  do  not  kill  one  another,  I  shall 
jiereafter  have  much  pleasure  in  your 
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society.  But  let  ud  wait  for  these 
gentl^en,  I  beg  of  you.  I  have 
plenty  of  time,  and  it  will  be  more 
according  to  rnle.  Ha!  here  comes 
one  of  them.' 

*^  At  that  moment  the  gigantic  form 
of  Porthos  appeared  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Rne  Vaugirard. 

"  *  What ! '  cried  D'Artagnan, 
<  Monsieur  Porthos  is  one  of  your 
seconds  ?  * 

'* '  Yes ;  is  it  disagreeable  to  you  ?  * 

**  *  By  no  means.' 

'*  *  And  here  is  the  other.' 

'*  D'Artagnan  turned  his  head  and 
recognised  Aramis. 

"'What!'  he  exclaimed  in  still 
greater  astonishment,  ^Monsieur  Ara- 
mis is  the  other  ? ' 

"  '  Certainly ;  do  you  not  know 
that  we  are  never  seen  asunder,  and 
are  known  in  court,  camp,  and  city, 
as  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis,  or  the 
three  inseparables  ?  But  you  are 
just  arrived  from  Gascony,  which  ac- 
counts for  your  being  unacquainted 
with  these  circumstances.' 

*.'  Meanwhile  Porthos,  who  had 
abandoned  his  cloak  and  changed  his 
shoulder-belt,  approached,  nodded  to 
Athos,  but  on  beholding  D'Artagnan, 
remained  stnick  with  astonishment. 

**  'This  is  the  gentleman  I  am 
to  fight  with,'  said  Athos  indicating 
D'^jtagnan  with  his  hand,  at  the 
same  time  bowing  to  him. 

"  '  It  Is  with  him  that  I  am  to  fight,' 
said  Porthos. 

"  '  Not  till  one  o'clock,'  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan. 

"  *  And  I  also,'  said  Aramis,  who 
just  then  came  up. 

"  *  Our  appointment  was  for  two 
o'clock,'  said  D'Artagnan  with  per- 
fect composure. 

• "  '  What  are  you  going  to  fight 
about,  Athos  ? '  asked  Aramis. 

"  'Faith,  I  can  hardly  tell  you. 
He  hurt  my  shoulder.  And  you, 
Porthos  ? ' 

"  '  I  fight  because  I  am  so  minded,' 
replied  Porthos  colouring. 

*'  Athos,  whom  nothing  escaped, 
saw  a  slight  smile  curling  D'Artag- 
nan's  lip. 

"  '  We  had  a  dispute  about  dress,' 
said  the  young  Gascon. 

"  '  And  you,  Aramis?'  asked  Athos. 

"  *  A  theological  difference,'  replied 
Aramis,  making  a  sign  to  D'Artagnan 
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that  he  wished  the  cause  of  their 
duel  to  remain  a  secret. 

"  *  Indeed! '  said  Athos  lookmg  at 
D'Artagnan. 

"  '  Yes,  a  point  of  St  Augustin  on 
which  we  are  not  agreed,'  said  the 
latter. 

"  '  Decidedly  he  is  a  man  of  wit 
and  sense,'  muttered  Athos  to  him- 
self. 

"  '  And  now  that  you  are  all  as- 
sembled, gentlemen,'  said  D'Artag- 
nan, '  allow  me  to  apologise  to  you/ 

"  At  the  word  apologise,  a  cloud 
passed  across  the  features  of  Athos, 
Porthos  smiled  contemptuously,  Ara*' 
mis  made  a  negative  sign. 

"  '  You  do  not  imderstand  me, 
gentlemen,'  said  D'Artagnan  raising 
his  head  proudly.  '  I  only  apologise 
in  case  I  should  not  be  able  to  pay 
my  debt  to  all  of  yon ;  for  Monsieui" 
Athos  has  the  right  to  kill  me  the 
first,  which  greatly  diminishes  the 
value  of  my  debt  to  yon.  Monsieur 
Porthos,  and  renders  that  to  Monsieur 
Aramis  nearly  worthless.  And  now, 
gentlemen,  I  say  again,  accept  my 
apologies,  but  on  that  account  only— - 
and  to  work ! '  ' 

"  And  so  saying,  he  drew  his 
sword  with  the  most  fearless  and 
gallant  mien  possible  to  be  seen.  His 
blood  was  up,  and  at  that  moment  he 
would  have  fought  not  only  Athos, 
Porthos,  and  Aramis,  but  the  whole 
regiment  of  mousquetaires. 

"  '  When  you  please,  sir,'  said 
Athos,  putting  himself  on  guard. 

"  '  I  was  waiting  your  orders,'  re- 
turned D'Artagnan. 

"  But  the*  two  rapiers  had  scarcely 
clashed  together,  when  five  of  the 
Cardinal's  guards,  commanded  by 
Monsieur  de  Jussac,  appeared  from 
behind  a  comer  of  the  convent. 

"  '  Tlie  Cardinal's  guards  ! '  ex- 
claimed Porthos  and  Aramis.  '  Sheath 
your  swords,  gentlemen  ! ' 

"  But  it  was  too  late.  The  com- 
batants had  been  seen  in  an  attitude 
that  left  no  doubt  as  to  their  pugna* 
cions  intentions. 

"  '  Hola  I '  cried  Jussac  advancing 
towards  them,  followed  by  his  men. 
'  Hola,  mousquetaires  I  fighting  here? 
And  the  edicts.  We  have  forgotten 
them,  eh  ? ' 

"  '  Your  generosity  is  really  re* 
markable,  gentlemen  of  the  guards,' 
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said  Athos  bitterly,  for  Jussao  had 
been  one  of  the  aggressors  in  the 
recent  aflfray.  '  I  promise  you  that 
if  we  saw  yoa  fighting  we  would  not 
interrupt  you.  Leave  us  alone,  then, 
and  you  will  have  your  amusement 
for  nothing.' 

"  •  Gentlemen,'  said  Jussac,  *  I  am 
grieved  to  tell  you  that  the  thing  is 
impossible.  Duty  before  every  thing. 
Be  pleased  to  sheath  your  swords,  and 
follow  us.' 

"  '  Su*,'  replied  Aramis,  parodying 
Jussac's  manner,  *  we  should  have  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  accepting  your 
polite  invitation,  if  it  depended  upon 
us  so  to  do,  but  unfortunately  the 
thing  is  impossible;  Monsieur  de 
Treville  has  forbidden  it.  Move  on, 
therefore }  it  is  the  best  thing  you  can 
do,' 

*^  This  bantering  exasperated  Jus- 
fac  *  We  will  charge  you,'  said  he, 
*  if  you  disobey.' 

** '  They  are  five,'  said  Athos  in  a 
low  voice,  *  and  we  are  but  three ;  we 
shall  be  beaten  again,  and  we  must 
die  here  \  for  I  swear  not  to  reappear 
before  the  captain  if  couquercd.' 

•  ^^  Athos,  Torthos,  and  Aramis  drew 
closer  to  each  other.  Jussac  was  ar- 
ranging his  men  in  line.  This  single 
moment  of  delay  was  sufficient  for 
D'Artagnan  to  malie  up  his  mind ;  it 
was  one  of  those  moments  that  decide 
a  man's  whole  life.  Th^ioice  was 
to  be  made  between  King  and  Car- 
dinal, and,  once  made,  it  must  be  per- 
severed in.  If  he  fought,  he  disobey- 
ed the  law,  risked  his  head,  and  made 
an  enemy  of  a  minister  #iorc  power- 
ful than  the  king  himself.  All  these 
considerations  passed  like  lightning 
through  the  mind  of  the  young  Gas- 
con ;  but,  be  it  said  to  his  honour,  he 
did  not  hesitate  an  instant.  Turning 
towards  Athos  and  his  friends. 

"  *  Gentlemen,'  said  he,  *  allow  me 
to  amend  the  words  last  spoken.  You 
•aid  you  were  only  three,  but  to  my 
thinkmg  we  are  four.' 

"  '  But  you  are  not  one  of  us,'  said 
Porthos. 

"  '  True,'  replied  D'Artagnan,  '  I 
have  not  the  coat;  but  I  have  the 
apirit.  In  my  heart  I  am  a  nious- 
quetaire — I  feel  it,  and  that  leads  me 
oa.' 

.  "  *  You  may  retire,  young  man,' 
cried  Jusaac,  who  doubtless  guessed 


D'Artagnan's  intentions  by  his  ges- 
tures and  the  expression  of  his  face. 
*  You  may  retire,  we  permit  it.  Be- 
gone, then,  and  quickly.' 

"  D'Artagnan  did  not  stir. 

"  *  Decidedly  you  are  a  fine  fel- 
low,' said  Athos,  pressing  the  young 
man's  hand. 

*^  But  the  three  mousquetaires 
thought  of  D'Artagnan's  youth,  and 
distrusted  his  inexperience. 

"  '  We  should  only  be  three,  of 
whom  one  wounded,  and  a  child,'  said 
Athos ;  '  but  they  will  say  all  the 
same,  that  there  were  four  of  us.' 

"  *  Gentlemen,'  said  D'Artagnan, 
*only  tiy  me,  and  I  swear  by  my 
honour  that  if  we  are  conquered  I 
will  not  leave  the  ground  alive.' 

"  '  What  is  yom*  name,  my  brave 
ffellow  ? '  said  Athos. 

"  '  D'Artagnan,  sir.' 

"  *  Well,  then,  Athos,  Porthos. 
Aramis,  and  D'Artagnan,  forwards !  \ 
cried  Athos. 

"  '  What  do  you  decide  to  do  ? ' 
cried  Jussac. 

"  '  We  are  going  to  have  the  hon- 
our of  charging  you,'  said  Aramis, 
raising  his  hat  with  one  hand  and 
drawing  his  sword  with  the  other. 

'^And  the  nine  combatants  preci- 
pitated themselves  on  each  other  with 
a  fury  that  did  not  exclude  a  certain 
degree  of  method.  Athos  took  one 
Cahusac,  a  favourite  of  the  Cardinal's ; 
Porthos  had  Bicarat ;  and  Aramis 
found  himself  opposed  to  two  adver- 
saries. As  to  D'Artagnan,  he  en- 
countered Jussac  himself. 

^'  The  )icai*t  of  the  young  Gascon 
beat  high,  not  with  fear,  there  was  no 
shadow  of  it,  but  with  emulation ;  ho 
fought  like  an  enraged  tiger,  turning 
about  his  enemy,  changing  each  mo- 
ment his  ground  and  his  guard.  Jus- 
sac was  one  of  the  good  blades  of  the 
day,  and  had  had  much  practice ;  but 
he  had,  nevertheless,  all  the  difficidtj 
in  the  world  to  defend  himself  against 
a  supple  and  active  antagonist,  who 
was  constantly  deviating  from  the 
received  rules  of  fencing,  attacking 
him  on  all  sides  at  once,  and  parnr- 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  like  a  man  who 
had  the  greatest  regard  for  his  epi** 
dermis.  At  last  Jussac  lost  patience. 
Furious  at  being  thus  kept  at  bay  by 
one  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  childi 
his  iong-froid  i^b«ndoned.him,  and  ho 
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begui  to  mofliii  blunders.  D'Ar- 
tigiMiif  who,  ftlthoQgh  lacking  prac- 
tke,  was  perifect  in  toeory,  redoabled 
bis  a^^.  Joflsac,  with  the  design 
of  finishing  him  at  once,  delivered  a 
territ>le  thnist,  which  D*Artagnan 
parried  adroitly,  and,  before  his  op- 
ponent conld  raise  himself,  he  glided 
l&e  a  serpeni  nnder  his  guard,  and 
pissed  bis  sword  throngh  his  body. 
Jnssae  fell  heaTily  to  the  earth. 

*'  D'Artagnan  now  east  an  uneasy 
and  rapid  glanee  orer  the  field  of 
baitle.  Aramis  had  already  killed 
one  of  his  adversaries.  The  other 
gave  him  plenty  to  do,  bat  Aramis 
was  able  to  take  care  of  himself.  Bi- 
dnnat  and  Porthos  were  wonnded; 
Porthos  in  the  arm,  and  Bicarat  in 
tiie  thigh.  But  neither  wonnd  was 
serions,  and  the  sight  of  their  blood 
made  them  fight  all  the  better.  There 
was  no  need  to  interfere  there.  Athos, 
wonnded  again  by  Cahnsac,  was 
growing  each  moment  paler,  foot  he 
did  not  give  way  an  inch.  He  had 
changed  his  sword  to  his  left  hand. 
D'Artagnan  canght  his  eye  as  he  was 
looking  to  see  who  most  rcqnired  bis 
aid.  The  look  of  the  wonn<ied  mons- 
qneture  was  most  eloqnent ;  he  wonld 
have  died  sooner  than  call  for  assis- 
tance, but  his  elance  said  how  mnch 
he  stood  in  need  of  it.  With  a  single 
honnd,  D'Artagnan  was  npon  Cahu- 
eac*s  fiank. 

"  *  Have  a  care,  stir  guardsman,' 
cried  he,  '  or  I  slay  yon  on  the  spot.' 

**  Cahnsac  tnmed  to  face  his  new 
cpponent.  It  was  high  ;dme,  for 
Athos,  who  had  only  l^en  sustained 
by  his  extreme  courage,  sank  upon 
one  knee. 

•  ^'Sangdieur  cried  he  to  D'Ar- 
tagnan, *  do  not  kUl  him,  young  man, 
I  beg  of  you ;  I  have  an  old  quarrel 
to  terminate  with  him  when  my  wound 
is  healed.  Disarm  him  only — So — 
Well  done  I* 

^  This  last  exclamation  was  caused 
by  Cahusac's  sword,  which  flew  from 
his  hand  to  a  distance  of  twenty  paces. 
D^ATtagnan  and  Cahusac  rushed  to 
pick  it  np,  but  D'Artagnan  Teached  it 
first,  and  put  his  foot  upon  it.  Cabu- 
$ac  ran  to  the  gn&rdsman  whom  Ara- 
mis had  killed,  took  his  rapier,  and 
was  returning  to  D*Artagnan  ;  but  on 
his  road  he  met  Athos,  who  had  taken 
Irfeith  during  the  moment's  respite 
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which  the  latter  had  proenred  hlmj 
and  now  recommenced  the  fisht,  fear- 
ing that  the  Gascon  woula  kill  his 
enemy.  D'Artagnan  saw  that  he 
should  disoblige  him  by  again  inter- 
fering. A  few  seconds  later,  Cahusac 
fell  with  a  wound  through  the  throat. 
At  the  same  moment  Aramis  placed 
his  sword's  point  on  the  breast  of  his 
prostrate  adversary,  and  forced  him 
to  sue  for  mercy. 

*'  Porthos  and  Bicarat  alone  re- 
mained. Porthos,  while  fighting,  in- 
dulged in  all  sorts  of  fanmiTonades, 
asking  Bicarat  what  time  of  day  it  was, 
andcomplimcntinghim  on  the  company 
which  bis  brother  had  just  attained 
in  the  regiment  of  Navarre.  In  spite 
of  his  Jests,  however,  he  did  not  gain 
ground.  Bicarat  was  a  stubborn  and 
skilful  opponent.  It  wad  time  to  bring 
matters  to  a  conclusion  before  some 
patrol  shonld  arrive,  and  take  both 
royalists  and  cardinaiists  into  custody. 
Athos,  Aramis,  and  D'Artagnan,  sur- 
rounded Bicarat,  and  summoned  him 
to  surrender.  Although  alone  against 
four,  and  with  a  wound  through  the 
thigh,  he  would  not  give  in,  though 
Jussac,  who  had  raised  himself  on  his 
elbow,  called  out  to  him  to  yield. 
Bicarat  was  a  Gascon,  like' D'Artag- 
nan ;  he  only  laughed,  and  pretended 
not  to  hear,  at  the  same  time  point- 
ing to  the  ^und  at  his  feet.  '  Here 
will  die  Bicarat,'  said  he,  *  the  last 
of  those  who  are  with  him.' 

"  *  Bnt  they  ai*e  four  against  you,' 
cried  Jussac ;  *  I  order  you  to  desist.' 

" '  Ah,  if  you  order  me,  it  is  an- 
other affair  i '  said  Bicarat ;  *  you  are 
my  superior,  and  I  must  obey.' 

"  And  giving  a  spring  backwards, 
he  broke  his  sword  across  his  knee,  in 
order  not  to  vicld  it  up,  threw  the 
pieces  over  the  convent  wall,  and, 
crossing  his  arms,  whistled  a  Cardi- 
nalist  air. 

"  Courage  is  always  respected  even 
in  an  enemy.  The  mousquetaires 
saluted  Bicarat  with  their  swords, 
and  returned  them  to  their  scabbards. 
D'Artagnan  did  the  same,  and,  assist- 
ed by  Bicarat,  he  carried  under  the 
convent  porch  Jussac,  Cahusac,  and 
that  one  of  Aramis's  adversaries  who 
was  only  wounded.  The  other,  as 
already  observed,  was  dead.  Thev 
then  rang  the  bell,  and  left  the  ground ; 
the  mousquetdres  and  D'Artagnan, 
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intoxicated  with  joy,  carrying  away 
foor  swords  out  of  five,  and  taking 
the  direction  of  Monsieur  de  Treville's 
hotel.  Every  moasquetaire  whom 
they  met,  and  informed  of  what  had 
happened,  tamed  back  and  accom- 
panied them;  so  that  at  last  their 
march  was  like  a  triumphal  proces- 
sion. D^Artagnau  was  beside  himself 
with  delight;  he  walked  between 
Athos  and  Forthos,  holding  an  arm 
of  each. 

^^  ^  If  I  am  not  yet  a  monsqnetaire,* 
said  he  to  his  new  friends,  as  they 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  Hotel 
TrevUle,  ^  I  may  at  least  say  that  I 
am  received  apprentice.' " 

The  result  of  this  affair  is  to  pro- 
cure D'Artagnan  the  favour  of  Mon- 
ueur  de  Treville  and  the  Eling — the 
latter  of  whom  dislikes  the  Cardinal 
in  secret  nearly  as  much  as  he  fears 
him.  The  young  Gascon  has  an  au- 
dience of  I^uis  the  Just,  who  recruits 
his  finances  by  the  present  of  a  hand- 
ful of  pistoles ;  and  a  few  days  later 
he  is  appointed  to  a  cadetship  in  the 
company  of  guards  of  the  Chevalier 
des  Essarts,  a  brother-in-law  of  Tre- 
ville. According  to  the  singular  ideas 
of  those  days,  there  was  nothing  de- 
grading to  a  gentleman  in  receiving 
money  from  the  king's  hand.  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  therefore,  pockets  the  pistoles 
with  many  thanks,  and  takes  an  early 
opportunity  of  dividing  them  with  his 
friends  with  the  mythological  names. 
Messieurs  Athos,  Forthos,  and  Ara- 
mis,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of 
mousquetaires,  have  more  gold  upon 
their  coats  than  in  their  purses.  The 
courage  and  good  qualities  of  the 
Gascon  have  won  the  hearts  of  the 
three  guardsmen,  and  he  is  admitted 
to  make  a  fourth  in  their  brotherhood, 
of  which  the  motto  is,  ^*  Un  pour  tous^ 
et  tous  pour  un^  All  is  in  common 
amongst  them — pleasures,  perils,  pis- 
toles. 

The  charactere  of  the  three  mons- 
quetaures  are  well  sketched  and  sus- 
tained, and  illustrate  admirably  the 
vices,  virtues,  and  propensities  of  their 
time  and  station.  .AramLs,  who  was 
originally  intended  for  the  cliurch,  has 
relinquished  the  black  coat  of  an  abb^ 
in  order  to  fight  a  nobleman  who  had 
insulted  him.  He  still,  however,  per- 
sists in  considering  himself  as  a  guards- 
man only  pro  tempore;  and  when- 


ever fortune  or  his  mistress  frowns 
upon  lum,  he  declares  his  intention  of 
abandoning  his  sinful  mode  of  life, 
and  throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of 
mother  church.  Vanity  is  the  failing 
of  Forthos,  who  shines  more  by  his 
imposing  appearance,  brilliant  attire, 
and  bull-dog  courage,  than  by  any 
qualities  of  the  head.  To  Athos, 
who  is  the  most  interesting  of  the 
three,  a  certain  mystery  is  attached, 
which,  however,  is  seen  through  early 
ip  the  book.  He  is  a  man  of  high 
birth,  princely  manners,  and  chival- 
rous feeling,  but  whose  stormy  life 
has  cast  a  strong  tinge  of  melancholy 
over  his  character,  and  who  now  finds 
his  sole  consolation  in  the  wine-cup. 
It  must  not  be  therefore  supposed 
that  Athos  is  a  sot,  a  wallower  in 
wine,  or  a  haunter  of  tavern  orgies. 
He  drinks,  it  is  true,  enough  to  pros- 
trate any  three  ordinary  men ;  but  he 
takes  his  liquor,  as  he  does  every  thing 
else,  so  much  like  a  gentleman,  and, 
moreover,  there  is  so  much  self-devo- 
tion and  generosity  in  his  character, 
such  dignity  of  manner  and  rectitude 
of  feeling — his  temper  so  even  and 
kindly — ^his  conrage  so  heroic — that 
he  is  unquestionably  the  most  amiable 
and  interesting  of  the  dramatis  per* 
sofue^  preferable  to  D^Artagnan,  to 
whom  premature  worldly  wisdom  gives 
a  hardness  bordering  upon  egotism. 
While  Aramis  is  sighing  sonnets  to 
his  mistress,  and  Forthos  parading  on 
the  crown  of  the  causeway  in  all  the 
glory  of  gold  lace  and  embroidery, 
Athos  sits  tranquilly  at  home,  and 
says,  like  Gregory  in  the  Deserter — 


"  J*aime  mieux  boire. 
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His  real  name— for  Athos,  Forthos, 
and  Aramis  are  merely  assumed  ones 
— is  known  only  to  the  King  and  to 
Monsieur  de  Treville. 

It  would  be  difScnlt  within  the 
limits  of  this  paper  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  entire  plot  of  the  Three  Moue- 
quetaires^  which  is,  in  fact,  less  a  tale 
with  a  regular  intrigue  and  tUnouemeni^ 
than  a  narrative  of  adventures  and 
incidents,  extending  over  a  period 
of  nearly  three  years.  D*Artagnan, 
whose  enterprising  character  and  Gas- 
con acuteness  qualify  him  admirably 
to  take  a  part  in  the  conrt  intrignes  of 
the  time,  soon  finds  himself  almost  at 
open  war  with  the  Cardinal,  and  en* 
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^aged  b  serving  the  interests  of  Louis 
the  Thirteenth's  unhappy  queen,  Anne 
of  Austria,  who,  by  rejecting  the  suit 
of  the  scarlet  duke— as  the  mousque- 
taires  irreverently  style  the  Cardinal 
Duke  of  Richelieu — has  drawn  upon 
herself  the  deadly  hatred  of  that  om- 
nipotent personage.     The   Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  is  madly  in  love 
with  the  queen,  visits  Paris  in  dis- 
guise, and  obtains  an  interview  With 
her.    At  parting,  he  implores  her  to 
give  him  some  trifle,  which  he  may 
preserve  as  a  souvenir  of  their  attach- 
ment ;  and  Anne  of  Austria  gives  him 
the  first  thing  that  comes  to  hand, 
which  happens  to  be  a  jewel-case, 
containing  twelve  diamond  clasps  or 
ferrets  that  she  has  lately  received 
from  the  King.    The  Cardinal,  omni- 
present by  his  spies,  learns  this ;  man* 
ages  adroitly  to  rouse  the  king^s  jea- 
lousy ;  and  prevails  on  him  to  give  a 
ball,  at  which  the  queen  is  desired  to 
appear,  wearing  the  ferrets  in  ques- 
tion.   Anne  of  Austria  is  in  despair. 
To  obtain  the  restitution  of  the  jewels 
within  the  eight  days  that  have  to 
elapse  before  the  one  fixed  for  the 
ball,  appears  impossible.     Bucking- 
ham is  in  England ;  if  she  writes,  her 
letter  will  be  intercepted  by  the  Car- 
dinal ;  if  she  sends,  her  messenger  will 
be  stopped.    Nothing  could  at  that 
time  be  done  in  France  without  com- 
ing to  the  knowledge  of  Richelieu.  In 
her  extremity  she  is  induced  to  con- 
fide in  one  of  her  attendants,  with 
.whom  D^Artagnan  is  in  love;  and  a 
few  hours  later,  the  intrepid  Gascon 
and  his  three  inseparable  friends  set 
out  for  England,  provided  with  a  leave 
of  absence  from  Monsieur  de  Treville, 
and  attended  by  their  four  lackeys. 
D'Artagnan  alone  knows  the  object  of 
their  journey;  but  the  others,  confid- 
ing implicitly  in  his  judgment,  and 
bound,  moreover,  by  the  rules  of  their 
association,  ask    no  questions,    and 
willingly  brave  the  dangers  that  the 
Cardinal  strews  in  their  path.    It  is 
agreed  that,  in  case  of  rencontres  by 
the  way,  the  dead  or  wounded  are  to 
be  left  to  their  fate,  and  the  others  are 
to  push  on  without  an  instant^s  delay. 
Should  D^Artagnan  fall,  the  survivors 
are  to  take  from  his  pocket  the  queen's 
letter  to  Buckingham,  and  continue 
.  their  route. 

The  adventurers  arc  not  allowed 
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to  proceed  far  without  molestation. 
They  stop  to  breakfast,  and  a  stranger 
picks  a  quarrel  with  Porthos,  who 
stays  behind  to  fight  him,  and  does  not 
rejoin  them.  Near  Beauvais  they  re- 
ceive a  volley  from  some  pretended 
labourers;  D'Artaguan's  hat  is  knock- 
ed off  by  a  ball ;  a  lackey  is  left  in 
the  road,  and  Aramls  is  badly  wound- 
ed, and  obliged  to  remain  at  the  next 
town.  D'Artagnan,  Athos,  and  their 
two  attendants,  reach  Amiens  at  mid- 
night, and  stop  to  sleep  at  the  sign  of 
the  Golden  Lily.  Here  various  sus- 
picious incidents  occur,  and  in  the 
morning  their  horses  are  found  to  bo 
dead-lame,  and  unable  to  proceed. 
One  that  might  still  have  gone  on  has 
been  bled  by  mistake. 

**  All  these  accidents  succeeding 
each  other  began  to  alarm  our  travel- 
lers; they  might  be  the  result  of 
chance,  but  they  were  more  probably 
that  of  an  organized  plot.  Athos  and 
d'Artagnan  left  their  room,  while 
Planchet  (D'Artagnau's  groom)  went 
to  enquu^  whether  there  were  any 
horses  to  be  bought  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. At  the  door  were  standing  two 
vigorous  animals,  saddled  and  bridled, 
and  which  would  have  suited  the 
guardsmen  well.  Planchet  asked  to 
whom  they  belonged,  and  was  told 
that  their  masters  had  passed  the 
night  at  the  inn,  and  were  then  paying 
their  score  previous  to  departure. 
Athos  went  to  do  the  same,  while 
D'Artagnan  and  Planchet  remained  at 
the  sti-eet  door. 

'^  The  host  was  in  a  small  back 
room,  which  Athos  was  requested  to 
enter.  He  did  so  without  suspicion, 
and  took  out  some  pistoles  to  pay. 
The  innkeeper,  who  wast  seated  at  a 
desk,  of  which  one  of  the  ilrawers  was 
half-open,  took  the  money,  turned  it 
about,  and  examined  it  on  all  sides, 
and  suddenly  exclaiming  that  it  was 
false,  declared  that  he  would  have 
Athos  and  his  companion  arrested  as 
coiners. 

"'Scoundrel!'  cried  Athos,  ad- 
vancing towards  him  ;  '  I  will  cut  your 
ears  off  for  your  insolence.' 

*'  But  the  man  stooped  down,  took 
a  brace  of  pistols  out  of  the  open 
drawer,  and  pointing  them  at  Athos, 
called  loudly  for  help.  On  the  instant 
four  armed  men  entered  by  a  sictC" 
door,  and  attacked  Alhos, 
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"'.I  am  taken!'  cried  the  mous- 
qtietaire,  with  all  the  power  of  his 
lungs.  *  To  horse,  D'Artagnan !  Spur  I 
spur ! ' 

. "  And  he  fired  both  his  pistols. 
I>*Artagnan  and  Planchet  untied  the 
two  horses  that  were  waiting  at  the 
door,  sprang  upon  their  backs,  and 
set  off  full  gallop. 

**  By  dint  of  spurring  and  precau- 
tion, D^Artagnan  and  his  follower 
roach  Calais  without  farther  accident: 
the  horse  of  the  former  falling  dead 
within  a  handrcd  yards  of  the  town. 
They  hasten  to  the  port,  and  find 
themselves  close  to  a  gentleman  and 
his  servant,  dusty  and  travel-stained, 
who  are  enquiring  for  a  vessel  to  take 
them  to  England.  The  master  of  a 
sloop  tliat  is  ready  to  sail  informs 
them,  that  an  order  had  arrived  that 
very  morning  to  prevent  any  ship 
from  leaving  the  harbour  without  an 
express  permission  from  the  Cardinal. 
*'  ^  I  have  that  permission,*  said  the 
gentleman,  taking  a  paper  from  his 
pocket. 

"  *  Very  good!'  said  the  sailor. 
'  Get  it  countersigned  by  the  governor 
of  the  port,  and  give  me  the  prefe- 
rence.' 

"  *  WTiero  shall  I  find  the  gover- 
nor?' 

"  '  At  his  country-house,  a  quarter 
of  a  league  from  the  to^n.  You  see 
it  yonder.  A  slated  roof  at  the  foot 
of  a  little  hill.* 

The  gentleman  and  his  attendant 
take  the  direction  of  the  governor's 
house.  D*Artagnan  follows  them ; 
picks  a  quarrel  with  the  stranger,  who 
IS  a  certain  Count  de  Wardes,  an 
adherent  of  the  Cardinal's,  wounds 
him  desperately,  himself  receiving  a 
scratch,  takes  the  pass,  gets  it  coun- 
tersigned, and  proceeds  to  England. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  hunting 
at  Windsor  with  the  king ;  but  the 
indefatigable  Gascon  follows  him  thi- 
ther, and  delivers  his  letter.  The 
duke  hurries  with  him  to  London  to 
give  him  the  ferrets ;  but,  to  his  un- 
speakable consternation,  finds  that 
two  out  of  the  twelve  are  missing. 
They  had  been  cut  from  his  dress  by 
an  emissary  of  the  CardinaVsat  aball 
at  Windsor  Castle,  at  which  he  had 
worn  the  queen's  present.  The  fer- 
rets are  of  immense  value,  and  diffi- 
cult workmauAhip.  Buckingham  sends 


for  his  jeweller,  who  demands*  eight 
days  and  three  thousand  pistoles  to 
replace  the  missing  oniaments.    The 
duke  locks  him  np  in  a  room,  with  his 
tools  and  a  workman,  and  allows  him 
six  thousand  pistoles,  and  thirty-six 
hours  to  complete  them.    The  ferrets 
are  ready  within  the  prescribed  pe- 
riod.    Fnmished  with   a  password 
from  the  duke,  who  has  trusty  agents 
in  France,  D'Artagnan  reciches  Paris 
by  a  different  road  and  without  im- 
pediment, arriving  in  time  to  save  the 
queen,  who  appears  at  the  ball  with 
her  twelve  ferrets,  to  the  vast  discom- 
fiture of  the  Cardinal.     Meanwhile 
D*Artagnan*s  mistress  has  been  spirited 
away  by  Richelieu,  and  the  young 
Gascon  is  in  despair.   He  confides  his 
misfortunes  to  Monsieur  de  Treville, 
who  promises  to  do  what  he  canto 
find  the  lady,  and  advises  d'Artagnan 
to  leave  Paris  till  the  Cardinal's  wrath 
is  a  little  blown  over.    D'Artagnan 
takes  his  advice  ;  bethinks  him  of  the 
three  mousquetaircs,  and  sets  out  to 
look  for  them.    He  finds  Porthos  and 
Aramis  where  he  left;  them,  neai'ly 
recovered  from  their  wounds;    and 
proceeding  to  Amiens,  enters  the  hotel 
of  the  Golden  Lily,  and  confronts  the 
host — his  whip  in  his  right  hand,  his 
left  on  his  sword-hilt,  and  evidently 
meaning  mischief. 

The  innkeeper,  however,  turns 
out  to  be  more  an  object  of  pity  than 
blame.  Previously  to  the  arrival  of 
D'Artagnan  and  Athos  on  their  way 
to  England,  he  had  received  informa- 
tion from  the  authorities,  that  a  party 
of  coiners,  disguised  as  guardsmen, 
would  arrive  at  his  inn,  and  that  he 
was  to  take  measures  to  arrest  them. 
The  six  men  who  brought  him  these 
orders  disguised  themselves  as  ser- 
vants and  stable-boys,  and  remained 
to  assist  in  the  capture.  In  the  skir- 
mish, Athos  shot  two  of  them,  wound- 
ed a  third,  cut  the  host  across  the  face 
with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  and  re- 
treated fighting  to  the  cellar  staurs. 
Entering  the  cellar,  he  pulled  the  door 
to  and  barricaded  it.  His  assailants 
left  the  house,  carrying  off  their  killed 
and  wounded;  and  when  the  inn- 
keeper, recovering  a  little  from  his 
alarm,  went  to  inform  the  governor 
of  what  had  occurred,  the  latter  de- 
clared himself  totally  ignorant  of  the 
whole  business,  denied  that  he  had 
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given  orders  to  arrest  any  coiners,  and 
threatened  to  hang  the  nnlncky  host 
if  he  mixed  np  his  name  in  the  affair. 

^*  'But,  Athos!*  cried D'Artagnan, 
losing  all  patience  at  the  innkeeper's 
prolixity, — *  Athos,  what  is  become  of 
him?' 

**  *  I  was  eager  to  repair  my  wrongs 
towards  the  gentleman,'  replied  the 
innkeeper,  '  and  hurried  to  the  cellar 
to  set  him  at  liberty.  But  on  my  de- 
claring what  I  came  for,  he  swore  it 
was  only  a  snare  laid  for  him,  and  in- 
jected upon  making  his  conditions  be- 
fore he  came  out.  I  told  him  very 
humbly — for  I  was  aware  of  the  scrape 
into  which  I  had  got  myself  by  my 
violence  towards  one  of  the  King's 
mousquetaires — that  I  was  ready  to 
submit  to  them.' 

" '  In  the  first  place,'  said  he,  '  I 
must  have  my  servant  delivered  to 
me,  fully  armed.' 

"  His  order  was  obeyed,  and  Mon- 
sieur Grimaud  was  taken  down  to  the 
cellar,  wounded  ais  he  was.  His  mas- 
ter received  him,  barricaded  the  door 
again,  and  bid  us  go  to  the  devil. 

't  'But  where  is  he  ? '  cried  D'Artag- 
nan.    *  Where  is  Athos?' 

"  '  In  the  cellar,  sir.' 

"  *  Scoundrel  I  you  have  kept  him 
an  this  time  in  the  cellar?' 

"  *  Good  heavens,  sir !  /  keep  him 
in  the  cellar !  You  do  not  know  what 
he  is  doing  there,  or  you  would  not 
suppose  it.  If  you  can  prevail  upon 
him  to  come  out,  I  shall  be  grateful  to 
you  to  the  last  day  of  my  life  ;  I  will 
adore  you  as  my  guardian  angel.' 

"  » I  shall  find  him  there,  then?' 

"  *  Certainly  you  will,  sir — he  won't 
come  out.  Every  day  we  are  obliged 
to  hand  him  down  bread  at  the  end  of 
a  hay-fork,  and  meat  too,  when  he 
asks  for  it.  But,  alas  I  it  is  not  of 
bread  and  meat  that  he  makes  the 
largest  consumption.  I  tried  once  to 
enter  the  cellar  with  two  of  my  ser- 
vants, and  he  put  himself  in  a  most 
terrible  passion.  I  heard  him  and  his 
lackey  cocking  then:  pistols  and  car- 
bine ;  and  when  we  asked  what  their 
intentions  were,  your  friend  said  that 
they  had  forty  shots  to  fire,  and  that 
they  would  fire  every  one  before  al- 
lowing us  to  enter  the  cellar.  I  then 
went  to  complain  to  the  governor,  and 
lie  told  me  that  I  had  only  got  what  I 
deserved,  and  that  it  would  teach  me 


« 

to  maltreat  honourable  gentlemen  wfio 
used  my  house.' 

"  *  So  that,  since  that  time  ♦  •  * ' 
said  D'Artagnan,  who  could  not  hdp' 
laughing  at  the  pitiable  countenancd^ 
of  the  host. 

"  '  Since  that  time,  sfa*,'  continued 
the  latter,  '  we  lead  the  most  wretch** 
ed  life  imaginable;  for  you  must  Know 
that  all  our  provisions  are  in  the 
cellar,  our  wine  in  bottle  and  our  wine 
in  cask,  beer,  oil,  and  spices,  hams 
and  sausages ;  and  as  we  cannot  get  at 
them,  we  are  unable  to  give  food  or 
drink  to  the  travellers  who  alight  here", 
and  our  inn  is  losing  all  its  custom. 
If  your  friend  stops  one  week  longer 
in  my  cellar,  I  am  a  ruined  man.' 

"  '  And  quite  right  that  you  should 
be,  scoundrel !  It  was  easy  to  see  by 
our  appearance,  that  we  were  men  of 
quality  and  not  coiners.* 

*'  *  Yes,  sir,  you  are  right,'  replied 
poor  Boniface.  '  But  only  listen  to 
him,  he  is  getting  into  a  passion.' 

"  *  Doubtless  somebody  has  dis- 
turbed him,'  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  '  We  are  obliged  to  disturb  him,' 
cried  the  host ;  *  two  ^n^ish  gentle- 
men have  Just  arrived.  The  English, 
as  you  know,  love  good  wine,  and 
these  have  asked  for  the  best.  My 
wife  is  gone  to  beg  Monsieur  Athos  to 
let  her  in,  and  he  has  no  doubt  refus- 
ed as  usual.  Holy  Virgin !  What  a 
racket  he  is  making.' 

"  D'Artagnan  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  followed  by  the  host  and  by  Plan- 
chet  with  his  cocked  carbine,  took  the 
direction  of  the  cellar,  whence  a  tre- 
mendous noise  was  proceeding.  The 
Englishmen  were  exasperated;  they 
had  just  come  off  a  long  journey,  and 
were  dying  of  hunger  and  thirst.    .   . 

**  *  It  is  perfect  tyranny,'  cried  thejy 
in  very  good  French,  *  that  this  mad- 
man will  not  allow  these  good  people 
the  use  of  their  wine.  But  we  will 
break  open  the  door,  and  if  he  is  too 
furious,  we  will  kill  him.' 

"  '  Not  so  fast,  gentlemen,'  said 
D'Artagnan,  drawing  his  pistols  from 
his  belt.  '  You  will  kiU  nobody,  if 
you  please.' 

"  *  Let  them  come,'  said  Athos,  in 
his  usual  calm  voice,  from  the  other 
side  of  the  door,  '  let  them  come  in, 
and  we  shall  see.' 

**  Brave  as  they  appeared  to  be, 
the  two  Englishmen  nesitated  and 
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looked  at  one  another.  One  might 
almost  have  supposed  that  the  cellar 
was  garrisoned  by  one  of  those  hun< 
gry  ogres  of  the  fairy  tale,  whose  ca- 
vern no  one  could  enter  with  impu- 
nity. There  was  a  moment's  silence ; 
but  the  Englishmen  were  ashamed  to 
reti:!Bat,  and  one  of  them,  descending 
the  five  or  six  steps  leading  to  the 
cellar,  gave  the  door  a  kick  that  made 
it  rattle  on  its  hinges. 

**  *  Planchet,'  said  D'Artagnan, 
cocking  his  pistols,  *  you  take  the  one 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs;  I  will 
take  the  other.  Since  you  are  for  a 
fight,  gentlemen,  yon  shall  have  a 
beUyfuU.' 

**  '  Is  that  D^Artaguan's  voice  ? ' 
cried  Athos. 

**  *  It  is,'  replied  the  Gascon. 

(t  4  Very  good,*  said  Athos,  '  we 
will  work  them  a  little,  these  door- 
fireakers.' 

*'  ^  A  moment's  patiencOi  Athos,' 
^aid  D'Artagnan.  ^  Gentlemen,'  he 
continued,  turning  to  the  Englishmen, 
*  you  are  between  two  fires.  My  ser- 
vant and  m3rself  have  three  shots  to 
4re,  you  will  receive  as  many  from 
tiie  cellar,  besides  which  we  have  got 
onr  swords,  with  the  use  of  which,  I 
can  assure  you,  my  friend  and  myself 
lupe  tolerably  well  acquainted.  Allow 
me  to  arrange  matters.  I,  give  you 
my  word  that  you  shall  have  some 
wme  just  now.' 

"  '  If  there  is  any  left,'  growled 
Athos  in  a  tone  of  raillery. 

"  *  What  does  he  mean — if  there  is 
my  left?'  cried  the  host,  who  felt  a 
cold  perspiration  break  out  all  over 
Um. 

**  ^  IJonsense,  there  will  bo  some 
kit,'  replied  D'Artagnan ;  ^  two  men 
cannot  have  drunk  the  whole  cellar 

DUt* 

**  The  Englishmen  sheathed  their 
swords,  and  D'Artagnan  related  to 
them  the  history  of  the  imprisonment 
ci  Athos,  upon  hearing  which  they 
greatly  blamed  the  innkeeper. 

"  *  Now,  gentlemen,'  said  D'Artag- 
nan, *  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  return 
to  your  apartment,  in  ten  minutes  yon 
shall  have  what  you  require.' 

**  The  Englishmen  bowed  and  re- 
tired. 

.  '*  *  I  am  alone,  ray  dear  Athos,' 
pafd  D'Artagnan.—*  Open  the  door.' 


**  There  was  a  great  noise  of  fag- 
ots and  beams  falling  down ;  the  be- 
sieged was  demolishing  his  counter- 
scarps and  bastions.  The  next  mo- 
ment the  door  opened,  and  the  palo 
face  of  the  mousquetaire  appeared. 
D'Artagnan  sprang  forward  and  em- 
braced him,  but  when  he  tried  to  lead 
him  out  of  the  cellar,  he  perceived 
that  Athos  staggered. 

"  '  You  are  wounded?'  cried  ho. 

"  'I!  not  the  least,'  was  the  reply. 
*  I  am  dead  drunk,  that  is  all,  and 
never  did  any  man  better  dcsciTC  to 
be  so.  Fore  God !  mine  host,  I  have 
drunk  for  my  share,  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bottles.' 

**  '  Heaven  have  mercy  on  mo ! ' 
cried  the  host.  *  If  the  servant  has 
drunk  half  as  much  as  the  master,  I 
am  a  ruined  man.' 

**  *  Grim  and  knows  his  place  too 
well  to  drink  the  same  wine  as  his 
master ;  he  has  drunk  from  the  cask. 
By-tlic-by,  I  think  he  must  have  for- 
gotten to  put  in  the  spigot — I  hear  a 
i*unnlng.' 

**  D'Artagnan  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter.  The  innkeeper  was  in  a 
high  fever.  Jnst  then  Grimaud 
showed  himself  behind  his  master, 
his  carbine  on  his  shoulder,  and  his 
head  shaking  like  that  of  the  dninken 
satyr  in  some  of  Rubens'  pictures. 
Ilis  clothes  were  smeared  with  an 
unctuous  liquid,  which  the  host  imme- 
diately recognized  as  his  best  olive 
oil. 

**  D'Artagnan  and  Athos  now  cross- 
ed the  common  room,  and  installed 
themselves  in  the  best  apartment  of 
the  hotel;  while  the  innkeeper  and 
his  wife  lighted  lamps,  and  rushed 
into  the  cellar,  where  a  frightful  spec- 
tacle awaited  them.  In  ]*ear  of  the 
fortifications,  in  which  Athos  had 
made  a  breach  for  his  exit,  and  which 
were  composed  of  fagots,  planks, 
and  empty  casks,  arranged  according 
to  all  the  rules  of  strategy,  were  nu- 
merous pools  of  oil  and  wine,  in  which 
the  bones  of  the  hams  that  had 'been 
eaten  were  lying.  In  one  comer  was 
a  pile  of  broken  bottles,  and  in 
another  a  huge  cask  of  wine  was  just 
yielding  up  the  last  drops  of  its  blood. 
Out  of  fifty  large  sausages  that  had 
been  suspended  to  the  l^ms  of  the 
roof,  ten  only  were  remaining.    The 
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image  of  derastatioa  and  death,  as 
the  andent  poet  said,  reigned  there 
as  npon  a  field  of  battle." 

With  characteristic  generosity 
and  truoucicmcey  Atbos  forgives  the 
host,  and  compensates  him  for  the 
damage  done  to  his  property.  The 
two  gnardsmen  then  sit  down  to  drink, 
and  D^Artagnan  tells  his  friend  of 
the  misfortune  he  has  had  in  the  loss 
of  his  mistress. 

"  *  Your  misfortune  makes  me 
laugh,'  said  Athos,  shragging  his 
shoulders.  ^  I  wonder  what  you  would 
say  to  a  love  story  that  I  could  tell 
you.* 

**  *  Something  that  happened  to 
yourself? ' 

"  *  Or  to  one  of  my  friends ;  no 
matter.* 

"  *  Tell  it  me.' 

"  '  I  would  rather  drink.' 

"  *  You  can  do  both.' 

*'^  *  True,'  said  Athos,  filling  his 
glass;  ^the  two  things  go  well  to- 
gether.' 

**The  mousquetaire  paused,  Aid 
seemed  to  be  collecting  his  thoughts ; 
and  as  he  did  so,  D'Artagnan  observed 
that  he  grew  each  moment  paler.  He 
had  reached  that  stage  of  intoxication 
jat  which  ordinary  drinkers  fall  under 
the  table  and  sleep.  Athos,  however, 
did  not  do  that ;  he  dreamed  aloud 
without  sleeping.  There  was  some- 
thing friglhtful  in  this  somnambulism 
of  drunkenness. 

*'  *  One  of  my  friends,'  he  began — 
'  one  of  my  friends,  mind  you,  not 
myself,'  interrupted  he  with  a  gloomy 
smile ;  *•  a  count  of  my  province,  that 
is  to  say  of  Bern,  noble  as  a  Dandolo 
or  a  Montmorency,  fell  in  love  when 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  with  a  young 
girl  of  seventeen,  beautiful  as  painters 
have  depicted  Venus.  Joined  to  the 
natvete  of  her  age,  she  possessed  the 
soul  and  feeling  of  a  poet ;  she  could 
not  be  said  to  please — she  intoxi- 
cated an  who  approached  her.  She 
lived  in  a  little  village  with  her  brother, 
who  was  a  priest.  None  knew  who 
they  were,  nor  whence  they  came; 
but  she  was  so  beautiful,  and  her 
brother  so  pious,  that  none  thought  of 
asking.  It  was  rumoured  and  be- 
lieved that  they  were  of  good  family. 
My  friend,  who  was  lord  of  that  coun- 
try, might  have  seduced  the  young 
girl  or  taken  her  by  force,  as  he  chose ; 


he  was  the  master ;  who  would  have 
come  to  the  assistance  of  two  friend- 
less strangers  ?  Unfortunately  he  was 
an  honest  man,  and  he  married  her. 
The  fool— the  idiot  I ' 

t*  *  Why  a  foQi^  qIj^qq  iiQ  loved  her? 

asked  D'Artagnan. 

"  '  Patience,'  said  Athos.  '  He 
conducted  her  to  his  castle,  and  made 
her  the  first  lady  of  the  province ;  and, 
to  do  her  justice,  she  knew  perfectly 
how  to  support  her  rank.' 

"  '  Well?'  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  *  Well !  one  day  she  was  out. 
hunting  with  her  husband,'  continued 
Athos,  speaking  in  a  low  tone  and 
very  fast,  '  she  was  overcome  by  the 
heat,  and  fell  from  her  horse  in  a 
swoon ;  the  count  sprang  to  her  as- 
sistance, and  as  her  clothes  seemed  to 
prevent  her  breathing,  he  cut  them 
open  with  his  dagger,  and  her  shoulder 
was  uncovered.  Guess  what  she  had 
upon  her  shoulder,  D'Artagnan  ?'  said 
Athos  with  a  strange  wild  laugh. 

"  *  How  can  I  tell  ? '  said  D'Artag- 
nan. 

"  ^ XfleuT'de-lia,  She  was  branded!' 

^^  And  Athos  emptied  at  a  draught 
the  cup  that  stood  before  him. 

"'Horror!'  exclaimed  D'Artag- 
nan.   '  What  do  you  tell  me  ?' 

"  '  The  truth — the  angel  was  a  de- 
vil— the  innocent  young  girl  was  a 
convict.' 

*'  'And  what  did  the  count  do?' 

"  '  The  count  was  a  powerful  noble- 
man ;  he  had  right  of  pit  and  halter 
upon  his  lands  ;  he  bared  the  shoulder 
of  the  comitess,  tied  her  hands  behind 
her  back,  and  hung  her  to  a  tree.' 

"  *  Heavens !  Athos !  a  murder!' 
cried  D'Artagnan. 

"  *  Yes,  a  murder,  nothing  more,' 
said  Athos,  pale  as  death.  '  But 
there  is  no  wine — we  are  drinking 
nothing.' 

''  And  Athos  seized  the  last  bottle 
by  the  neck,  put  it  to  his  mouth,  and 
emptied  it  as  though  it  had  been  an 
ordinary  glass." 

This  strange  story,  that  could  hard- 
ly have  proceeded  from  any  but  a 
French  imagination,  is  nevertheless 
very  effective,  far  more  so  in  Monsieur 
Dumas'  terse  and  pointed  diction 
than  in  our  imperfect  translation. 
The  dame  with  the  fleur-de-lis  on 
her  shoulder  is  not  dead,  but  on  the 
contrary  married  again,  and  proves 
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to  be  no  other  than  an  emissary  of  fortune  is  promised  us  by  Monsieur 
the  Cardinal,  a  certain  Lady  de  Win-  Bamas ;  and,  however  alarming  a 
ter,  or  Milady,  as  M.  Damas  persists  continuation  to  a  book  in  eight  y6- 
m  calling  her.  She  it  was  who  cut  lumes  may  sound,  we  cannot  help ' 
the  diamonds  off  Buckingham's  dress,  wishing  he  may  keep  his  promise, 
imd  informed  the  Cardinal  of  thesame.  There  is  less  occasion  to  be  alarmed 
Throughout  the  whole  book  she  pla;^s  at  the  length  of  a  six  or  eight  volume 
the  part  of  a  sort  of  Mephistopheles  in  book  from  his  hands,  than  at  that  of  a. 
petticoats,  doing  evil  for  eviPs  sake ;  three  volume  one  from  those  of  many 
and  finally,  when  in  prison  in  England,  other  writers ;  and  moreover  one  must 
gains  over  a  fanatical  young  officer  take  into  account  the  ingenuity  of 
named  Felton,  who  is  set  to  guard  French  publishers,  who  manage  to 
her,  and  working  on  him  by  the  power  have  the  type  spread  out  over  the 
of  her  charms  and  an  artfully  devised  largest  possible  amount  of  white  pa- 
storv,  instigates  him  to  the  murder,  of  per.  The  system  of  putting  little  in 
Buckingham,  who  Is  at  Portsmouth  a  page,  and  diminishing  that  little  by 
fitting  out  an  armament  for  the  relief  the  interpolation  of  huge  and  appa- 
of  La  Rochelle,  then  besieged  by  rently  objectless  blank  spaces,  has 
Blchelieu.  She  escapes  to  France,  reached  its  height  in  Paris ;  and,  al- 
bnt  there  falls  into  the  hands  of  her  though  an  imposition  on  the  public, 
deadly  cnemy^  D'Artagnan,  and  of  it  perhaps  renders  a  book  lighter  and 
her  first  husband,  Athos,  otherwise  pleasanter  to  read.  Light  reading 
Count  de  la  F6re.  Her  punishment  and  pleasant  reading  Monsieur  Pu- 
is one  of  the  last  and  most  striking  mas'  romance  assuredly  is ;  and  we 
scenes  in  the  book,  which  concludes  can  wish  our  readers  no  better  pas- 
wlth  the  capture  of  La  Rochelle,  time,  during  the  long  evenings  of  tins 
leaving  D'Artagnan  a  lieutenant  of  wintry  season,  than  the  perusal  of  the 
mousqnetaires,  and,  to  all  appearance,  feats  and  fortunes  of  the  Trois  Mous- 
on  the  high-road  to  further  prefer-  quekares, 
ment.    Some  account  of  his  future 
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Part  XV. 

HaTO  I  not  in  my  tlmo  h«ard  lions  roar  ? 

Have  I  not  beard  the  sea,  puft  up  witb  wind, 

Raf  e  Uke  an  angry  boar  chafed  witb  sweat } 

Have  I  not  heard  irreat  ordnance  in  the  field. 

And  Heaven's  artillery  tbnnder  in  the  skies  ? 

Have  I  not  in  the  pitobed  battle  beard 

Loud  'laroms,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets  clang  ?  " 

Shakstsakb. 


Valencienkes  was  now  captured. 
The  sagacity  of  my  friend,  the  French 
engineer,  had  not  been  deceived.  The 
explosion  of  the  three  great  mines,  an 
Operation  from  its  magnitude  almost 
new  to  war,  and  in  its  effects  irre- 
sistible, had  thrown  open  the  fortress. 
The  garrison  had  done  their  work 
gallantly,  and  the  result  was  a  capi- 
tulation, hastened  by  the  outcry  of 
the  famishing  inhabitants.  I  hastened 
to  the  quarters  of  my  regiment,  was 
received  with  all  cordiality,  had  the 
honour  of  an  inter\'iew  with  the  royal 
duke,  who,  at  all  times  affable,  was 
now  in  peculiar  good -humour,  and 
who  led  me  into  a  long  detail  of  such 
public  opinions  as  might  be  gathei:ed 
from  my  intercourse  with  the  garri- 
son.   At  the  close  of  our  interview 
he  gave  me  a  note,  which  was  to  bo 
forwarded  to  the  adjutant-general.    I 
made  my  bow,  and  retired. 

All  in  the  camp  was  festivity.  A 
great  achievement  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  the  barriers  of  Franco 
were  broken  dowp.  But  in  the  midst 
of  national  triumph,  I  felt  a  depres- 
sion which  rendered  me  wholly  inca- 
pable of  sharing  it.  The  wounds  of 
the  spirit  are  not  to  be  healed  like 
those  of  the  frame ;  and  with  the  re- 
collection of  the  noble  creature  whom 
I  had  lost,  bitterness  mingled  in  every 
sound,  and  sight,  and  exultation. 
My  first  request  would  have  been 
for  leave  of  absence,  that  I  might  fol- 
low her,  if  she  were  still  in  France,  or 
in  the  world.  But  the  bustle  at  head- 
quarters told  mo  that  some  move- 
ment was  about  to  take  place;  and, 
under  those  circumstances,  to  ask  for 
leave  was  impossible.  Still  I  con- 
tinued making  every  imaginable  en- 
quiry, dispatching  letters,  and  seeing 
postmasters,  to  obtain  intelligence  of 


the  route  which  Clotilde  had  taken. 
After  tracing  her  for  the  first  few 
leagues,  all  tidings  were  lost ;  and  I 
had  only  to  trust  to  that  hope  which 
was  a  part  of  my  sanguine  nature, 
and  which  was  sustained  by  a  kind  of 
consciousness  that  a  being  so  superior 
could  not  be  fiung  away  in  the 
chances  which  visit  the  multitude. 

AVhile  I  was  thus  pondering  and 
perplexed,  I  was  summoned  to  attend 
one  of  the  principal  officers  of  his 
royal  highness's  staff.  "We  are  send- 
ing despatches  of  some  importance  to 
London,"  said  he,  "  and  it  is  the  wish 
of  the  commander-in-chief  that  you 
should  take  them.  I  have  the  plea- 
sure to  tell  you,  that  he  feels  an  in- 
terest in  you  from  the  opportunities 
which  you  have  had  of  distinguishing 
yourself  in  the  campaign,  and  that  he 
has  appointed  you  an  extra  aide-de- 
camp. Your  service  begins  soon," 
added  my  informant  with  a  smile, 
"  for  yon  must  set  off  to-night.  The 
despatch  mentioning  the  capitulation 
of  the  fortress  was,  of  course,  sent  off 
at  once;  but  as  the  commission,  in 
those  cases,  is  given  by  routine.  It 
is  desirable  to  have  some  one  in  Loi^- 
don  capable  of  explaining  the  Vex- 
planation,*  or  perhaps  taking  the 
place  of  the  *  honourable,'  or  *  right 
honourable'  personage  who  has  been 
made  the  official  bearer  of  the  de- 
spatch. His  royal  highness  is  satisfied, 
from  his  conversation  with  you,  that 
you  will  be  perfectly  fit  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  here  is  the  despatch,  with 
which  you  are  to  make  all  expedition 
to  the  Horee-Guards." 

After  giviug  my  orders  for  the  jour- 
ney, I  hastened  to  take  leave  of  the 
man  whom  I  most  honoured  and  es- 
teemed, my  unfailing  friend  Gulscard. 
To  my  surprise,  ho  received  the  in- 
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telligence  of  my  appoiutment  with 
scared  J  a  word  of  congratulation. 
Little  as  I  myself  was  now  excitable 
by  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  hnman 
fortune,  I  was  chagrined  by  his  obsti- 
nate gravity.  He  observed  it,  and 
started  from  his  seat.  ^^  Come,"  said 
he,  **  let  us  take  a  walk,  and  get  out 
of  the  sight  of  mankind,  if  we  can." 
He  took  my  arm,  and  we  strayed 
along  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  where, 
however,  his  purpose  was  unobtain- 
able, for  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
river  was  covered  with  the  provision 
barges  of  the  troops.  The  bargemen 
were  enjoying  the  fine  July  evening 
in  the  national  style — swilling  the 
worst  beer  that  ever  punished  the 
taste  for  that  barbarian  beverage,  and 
filling  the  fresh  breeze  with  ihe  fumes 
of  tobacco,  worthy  of  the  beer.  Guis- 
card  stopped  to  gaze  at  them. 

"I  envy  those  fellows,"  said  he. 
"  Not  merely  for  their  escaping  all 
care,  and  being  able  to  extract  en- 
jojrment  out  of  their  execrable  drink 
and  pipes,  but  from  their  being  ex- 
empt firom  all  contact  with  port- 
foUos." 

**  But  such  enjoyment  is  only  that 
of  the  swine." 

*^  Well,  and  is  not  that  of  the  swine 
perfect? — and  what  would  you  have 
more  than  perfection?" 

A  huge  herd  of  those  creatures, 
basking  along  the  miry  edge  of  the 
river,  helped  his  illusti*ation.  ''Mr 
Murston,  yon  have  not  been  for  the 
last  month  on  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  allied  armies, 
or  yon  would  not  look  so  incredulous, 
f^,  man's  senses  may  be  as  suit- 
able for  his  purposes,  as  those  of  the 
animala  which  we  see  wallowing 
there."  I  stared,  waiting  for  the 
conclusion.  He  proceeded.  ''  But 
man  has  drawbacks  on  his  natural 
faculties,  which  they  have  not.  Pos- 
sibly nature  intended  that  we  should 
be  as  happy  as  they.  But  make  niue- 
tenths  of  them  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water — send  some  of  them 
to  dungeons — enforce  a  conscription 
among  the  rest,  and  send  them  to  use 
their  tusks  upon  each  other,  and  the 
most  complacent  of  them  would  rebel : 
or,  as  the  last  trial  of  temper,  put  the 
meekest  of  the  race  into  a  cabinet  of 
princes  and  general- officers,  them« 
selves  controlled  by  a  cabinet  five  bun* 


dred  miles  off;  and  if  they  do  not 
growl  as  I  do  now,  I  shall  give  up  all 
my  knowledge  of  quadruped  nature." 

**Why,Guiscard,  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  to-night?  Have  we  not 
gained  our  point  ?  You  are  like  the 
Thracians,  who  always  mourned  at 
the  birth  of  a  child." 

"  And  the  Thracians  were  perfectly 
right,  if  the  child  were  to  be  reared  a 
diplomatist.  You  talk  of  success ! " 
Our  path  had  led  to  where  a  view  of 
Valenciennes  opened  on  us  through 
the  trees ;  and  its  shattered  ramparts 
and  curtains,  the  trees  felled  along  its 
glacis,  and  its  bastions  stripped  and 
broken  by  our  cannon-balls,  certainly 
presented  a  rueful  spectacle.  The 
Austrian  flag  was  flying  on  the  citadel. 

"There,"  said  he,  "is  our  prize. 
It  is  not  worth  the  loading  of  a  single 
gun  ;  but  it  has  cost  us  more  millions 
to  ruin  than  it  took  francs  to  build  it — 
it  has  cost  us  the  conquest  of  France ; 
and  will  cost  Europe  the  war,  which 
we  might  have  extinguished  three 
months  ago  if  we  had  but  left  it  be- 
hind. I  acknowledge  that  I  speak  in 
the  bitterness  of  my  heart ;  delay  has 
ruined  every  thing.  Our  march  to 
Paris,  and  our  march  to  Greorgium 
Sidus,  will  now  be  finished  on  the 
same  day." 

I  attempted  to  laugh  off  his  predic- 
tions, but  he  was  intractable.  "  The 
business,"  said  he,  "  is  all  over.  That 
flag  is  the  signal  of  European  jeal- 
ousy— the  apple  of  discoixl.  You  are 
going  to  England ;  and,  if  you  have 
any  regard  for  rav  opinion,  tell  your 
friends  there  to  withdraw  their  troops 
as  soon  as  they  can.  That  flag,  which 
pretends  to  partition  France,  will  unite 
it  as  one  man.  Our  sages  here  are 
actually  about  to  play  its  game.  Or- 
ders have  come  to  divide  the  army. 
What  folly  1  What  inconceivable  in  • 
fatuation!  In  the  very  face  of  thn 
most  fantastic  and  furious  population 
of  mankind,  whom  the  most  trivial 
success  inflames  into  enthusiasts ;  they 
are  going  to  break  up  their  force,  and 
seek  adventures  by  brigades  and  bat- 
talions." 

He  stamped  the  ground  with  indig- 
nation ;  but,  suddenly  recovering  his 
calmness,  he  turned  to  me  with  his 
grave  smile.  "  I  am  ashamed,  Mar- 
ston,  of  thus  betraying  a  temper  which 
time  ought  (o  have  cooled.  But,  after 
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all,  what  is  public  life  bat  a  bur- 
lesque; a  thiDg  of  ludicrous  disap- 
pointment ;  a  tragedy,  with  a  farce 
always  at  hand  to  relieve  the  tedium 
and  the  tinsel ;  the  fall  of  kingdoms 
made  laughable  by  the  copper  lace  of 
the  stage  wardrobe?" 

"  Do  you  object  to  our  duke  ?  " 

*^  Not  in  the  least.  He  is  person- 
ally a  gallant  fellow ;  and  if  he  wants 
experience,  so  must  every  man  at  one 
time  or  other.  His  only  error,  hither- 
to, has  been  his  condescending  to 
come  at  all  with  so  small  a  force  un- 
der his  command.  No  English  army 
should  ever  plant  its  foot  upon  the 
Continent  with  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand men  on  its  muster-roll.  The 
duke's  being  put  at  the  head  of  your 
troops — only  a  division  after  all — 
seems  to  me  the  only  wise  thing  that 
has  been  done.  It  was  a  declaration 
of  the  heartiness  of  your  alliance; 
and  I  honour  your  country  for  the 
distinctness  of  the  avowal.  Your 
king  gives  his  son,  as  your  country 
gives  her  soldiers,  and  your  people 
give  their  money.  The  whole  was 
manly,  magnanimous,  or,  as  the  high- 
est panegyric,  it  was  English  all  over." 

This  language  at  once  put  an  end 
to  all  my  reserve.  I  shook  his  hand 
in  the  spirit  of  old  friendship ;  and,  on 
our  parting,  extracted  a  promise  of 
keeping  up  our  communication  on  all 
possible  opportunities.  We  had  al- 
ready separated,  when  I  heard  my 
name  called  again,  and  Guiscard  re- 
tamed.  ^^  I  had  forgotten,"  said  he, 
"  to  tell  you  what  I  was  most  anxious 
to  say.  If  I  had  seen  no  other  prospect 
for  you,  I  should  be  the  last  man  to 
make  you  discontented  with  your  pro- 
fession. My  only  request  is,  that 
when  you  once  more  tread  on  English 
ground,  you  wlllseriously  consider  whe- 
ther you  will  continue  in  the  anny.  If 
I  know  you  at  all,  I  think  that  you 
would  not  be  altogether  satisfied  with 
wearing  your  epaulettes  at  reviews 
and  parades.  And,  if  I  am  not  en- 
tirely mistaken,  you  will  have  nothing 
elsc^for  the  next  dozen  years.  Your 
army  are  moving  homewards  already. 
You  are  now  in  the  secret." 

^'But  is  the  campaign  absolutely 
coming  to  an  end  ?  Are  the  hopes  of 
attacking  the  French  so  suddenly 
given  up?  Is  France  always  to 
baffle  us  ?"  was  my  vexed  question. 


^^As  to  the  fate  of  France,  you 
should  consult  a  prophet,  not  a  Pros-* 
sian  engineer — and  one  tenibly  tired 
of  his  trade  besides,"  was  the  reply. 
We  parted ;  but  the  conversation  was 
not  lost  upon  me. 

By  midnight  I  was  on  my  journey. 
My  route  lay  through  the  Flemish 
provinces,  which  had  now  recovered 
all  their  luxuriance,  if  not  derived  ad- 
ditional animation  from  the  activity 
which  every  where  follows  the  move- 
ments of  a  successful  army.  Troops 
marching  to  join  the  general  advance 
Ir6quently  and  strikingly  diversifi^ 
the  scene.  Huge  trains  of  the  com- 
missariat were  continually  on  the  road. 
The  little  civic  authorities  were  doubly 
conscious  of  the  dignity  of  functions 
which  brought  them  into  contact  with 
soldiership,  from  the  quartermaster 
up  to  the  general.  Bat  the  contrast 
of  the  tumult  which  I  left  beUnd  with 
the  quietness  of  the  scenes  around  me — • 
the  haste,  the  anxiety,  and  the  rest- 
lessness of  a  huge  camp,  with  the  calm 
of  the  fields,  with  the  regularity  which 
seemed  to  govern  all  the  operations  of 
farming  life,  and  with  the  grave  opu** 
lence  of  the  old  mansions,  which  seem- 
ed to  be  formed  for  the  natural  recep- 
tacles of  the  wealth  of  Flemish  fields-— 
at  once  refreshed  me  after  the  mental 
fever  in  which  I  had  tossed  so  long, 
and  perhaps  impressed  on  me  more 
deeply  the  parting  advice  of  my  Mend 
the  philosopher. 

Bat,  from  the  moment  when  I  touched 
British  ground,  the  whole  sleepy  tran- 
quillity which  gathers  over  every  man 
in  the  quietude  of  Flanders,  where  man 
seems  to  have  followed  the  same  plough 
from  the  deluge,  had  utterly  vanish^. 
I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  in  a 
ferment.  The  war  was  the  universal 
topic ;  party  was  in  full  life.  From 
the  inn  at  Dover  up  to  the  waiting- 
room  at  the  Horse- Guards,  I  heara 
nothing  but  politics.  The  conduct  of 
our  army — the  absurdityof  every  thing 
that  had  been  done,  or  left  undone-— 
the  failures  of  the  Allies— the  fanati- 
cism of  the  French—  the  hopes  of  popu- 
lar liberty  on  one  side,  and  the  indigna- 
tion of  established  power  on  the  other 
— came  rushing  round  me  in  a  chaos 
of  discordant  conceptions,  that  for  the 
time  bewildered  me.  How  simple 
was  the  gossip  of  the  camp  to  this 
heterogeneous  mass  of  struggling  to- 
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pics  I  How  straightforward  was  even 
the  wiid  harangniDg  of  the  Palais 
Bojal  to  the  thousand  reports  and 
protests,  remonstrances  and  replica- 
tions, of  the  whole  ringing  and  raging 
public  ijund  of  England  f  This  was 
the  age  of  pamphleteering.  Every 
sage  who  could,  or  could  not,  write, 
flung  his  pamphlet  in  the  teeth  of 
the  party  whose  existence  he  conceived 
to  be  ruinous  to  his  country,  or  per- 
haps prejudicial  to  his  own  prospect 
of  a  sinecure.  The  journals  printed 
their  columns  in  gall;  the  satirists 
dipped  their  pens  in  concentrated  acid ; 
the  popular  haranguers  dashed  the  oil 
of  vitriol  of  contempt  In  each  other's 
faces.  The  confusion,  the  collision, 
the  uproar,  was  indescribable. 

But  my  whole  experience  of  public 
life  has  told  me,  that  however  the  po- 

Sular  opinion  may  be  wrong,  the  pub- 
e  opinion  is  right;  and  I  felt  that 
the  nation  was  already  adverse  to  the 
conduct  of  the  campaign.  The  utmost 
akill  of  the  cabinet  was  requured  to 
prevent  a  dangerous  reaction.  The 
member  of  admmistration  with  whom 
toy  chief  intercourse  officially  existed, 
was  the  same  manly  and  kind-naturcd 
Individual  to  whom  I  had  formerly 
.been  indebted  for  so  much  civility ; 
and,  as  if  proud  of  his  own  work,  his 
dvility  now  took  the  form  of  friend- 
ship. Ill  news  came  from  abroad; 
and  I  expressed  my  impatience  of  re- 
maining with  the  pen  in  my  hand,  when 
I  should  have  worn  my  sword.  To 
all  my  suggestions  on  the  subject,  the 
good-hutaioured  answer  was,  that  my 
services  were  still  necessary  at  home. 
At  length,  on  my  making  a  decided 
request  that  I  should  be  permitted  to 
return  to  my  regiment,  he  told  me  in 
confidence  that  the  campaign  was 
probably  at  an  end ;  that  the  British 
commander-in-chief  was  about  to  re- 
turn ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  strength 
of  England  would  be  turned  to  the 
naval  war.  At  the  close  of  one  of 
those  conversations,  fixing  his  keen 
grey  eye  upon  me,  he  said,  "  Prav, 
what  think  you  of  Pariiament  ?"  ^ly 
^  answer  was,  "  That  mediocrity  was 
'more  contemptible  there  than  any 
where  else;  while  success  was  more 
difficult." 

*^  Ton  mean  such  success  as  Pitt's : 
yon  mean  victory.  But  you  must  get 
Aete  Greek  and  Roman  notions  out 
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of  your  head.  An  English  House 
does  not  want  orators.  One  on  a 
side  is  quite  enough.  They  are  like 
the  gold  plate  on  a  sideboard ;  it  is 
well  to  show  that  we  have  such  things, 
for  the  honour  of  our  establishment ; 
but  no  one  thinks  of  making  nse  of 
them  at  table.  Pitt  is  an  exception ; 
he  is  equal  to  every  thing ;  an  incom- 
parable man  of  business.  Burke,  or 
some  other  man  of  metaphor,  com- 
pared him  to  the  falcon  ;  which,  how- 
ever high  it  may  soar,  always  follows 
the  prey  with  its  eye  along  the  ground. 
But  two  Pitts,  if  nature  could  be  pro- 
lific of  such  magnificent  monsters, 
would  absolutely  perplex  us.  What 
could  be  moix)  confusing  than  to  have 
two  suns  shining  at  the  same  time?" 

"  But  is  Fox  nothing?"  I  asked. 

"A  great  deal,"  was  the  answer. 
'*  He  is  the  finest  talker,  I  suppose, 
in  the  world.    The  first  of  babblers." 

**  Of  babblers  I "  I  involuntarily  re- 
peated. 

"  Yes ;  for  what  is  babbling  but 
speaking  in  vain,  pouring  out  endless 
speculations  without  a  purpose  or  the 
hope  of  a  purpose,  indulging  a  re- 
markably powerful  and  productive 
mind  with  the  waste  of  its  own  con- 
ceptions, pouring  out  a  whole  coin- 
age of  splendid  thoughts  with  no 
more  expectancy  of  practical  result 
than  if  he  poured  the  mint  into  the 
Thames  ?  You  may  rely  upon  it  that 
such  is  the  opinion  of  the  House,  as 
it  will  be  yours  when  you  get  there ; 
and  such  will  be  that  of  posterity,  if 
they  shall  ever  take  the  trouble  to 
think  about  any  of  us." 

This  conversation  was  evidently 
more  than  accidental ;  and  I  gave  to 
it  some  of  my  most  perplexing  hours. 
I  had  an  original  fondness  for  the  life 
of  arms.  I  was  of  the  age  to  feel  its 
variety,  animation,  and  ardour.  My 
experience  had  been  fortunate ;  I  had 
seen  nothing  but  victory,  and  had 
been  flattered  by  personal  distinction. 
But  then  came  the  reverse  of  the  me- 
dal. I  remembered  the  opinion  of 
the  most  sapiens  and  penetrating 
spirit  which  it  had  been  my  lot  ever 
to  know;  and  I  felt  that  the  Continent 
was  to  be  our  field  of  battle  no  longer. 
The  languor  of  home  service,  to  one 
who  bad  seen  war  in  its  stateliest 
shape,  and  in  its  most  powerful  acti- 
vity, rose  before  my  mind  with  an 
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inexpressible  sense  of  weariness.  On 
the  other  hand,  supposing  that  I  pos- 
sessed the  faculties  for  political  life,  \^as 
I  possessed  of  the  temper,  the  endu- 
rance of  toil,  the  measureless  patience, 
the  inexhaustible  equanimitj,  which 
every  night  of  my  public  existence 
would  henceforch  demand?  Why 
was  this  heart-wearying  struggle  to 
be  preferred  to  the  simple  and  straight- 
forward pursuit  of  an  honourable  pro- 
fession, in  wliich  the  only  weight  was 
the  carrying  of  my  sword,  and  the 
only  secret  of  distinction  possessing 
an  untarnished  name  ? 

But  I  soon  made  up  my  mind.  The 
Question  narrowed  itself  to  this :  which 
was  the  more  active  life  ?  The  point  of 
honour  was  no  longer  the  adherence 
to  a  profe3sion  whose  purposes  were 
necessarily  changed.  Every  hour 
gave  additional  evidence  that  the 
gates  of  the  Continent  were  closing 
upon  the  English  soldier.  Influence, 
impression,  publicity,  were  the  prizes 
of  a  political  career.  I  saw  all  other 
names  fade  before  the  great  senato- 
rial names  of  England.  I  saw  men 
of  humble  extraction  filling  the  world 
with  their  fame.  I  saw  a  succession 
of  individuals,  who,  if  their  profession 
had  been  arms,  or  if  their  bu'th-place 
had  been  the  Continent,  would  have 
lived  and  died  in  the  routine  of  obscure 
service,  here  rising  to  the  height  of 
national  homage,  lustres  of  their  gene- 
ration, and  guiding  by  their  opinions 
the  courts  of  Europe.  Whether  I 
should  ever  take  my  place  among 
those  illustrious  names,  scarcely  enter- 
ed into  my  thoughts.  But  I  was  de- 
termined never  to  waste  my  life  in 
conscious  indolence.  Scarcely  know- 
ing what  faculties  I  might  possess,  I 
h^  fully  resolved  on  trying  their  ut- 
most strength  ;  and  grown  almost 
indifferent  to  the  ordiuaiy  pursuits  of 
human  indulgence,  I  looked  with 
something  of  a  melancholy  yet  proud 
hope,  to  the  enjoyment  which  was  to 
be  found  in  giving  myself  up  to  the 
solitary  and  stem  toil  of  living  for  a 
ereat  cause,  and  leaving  a  name  be- 
hind me  that  should  not  be  forgotten. 

On  that  veiT  day  the  intelligence  ar- 
rived that  theBritish  troops  had  march- 
ed towards  the  north  of  Germany ;  that 
the  royal  duke  had  returned  to  Eng- 
land; and  that  the  Allies  had,  by  com- 
mon consent,  abandoned  the  invasion 
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of  France.    My  habits  were  always 

grompt.  Before  the  hour  was  over 
I  which  the  gazette  appeared,  I 
waited  on  my  ministerial  friend,  and 
expressed  my  full  acquiescence  in  his 
proposal. 

I  pass  by  the  process  of  getting  into 
Parliament.  It  was  then  a  simpler 
matter  than  It  has  since  become.  A 
treasury  borough  was  then  the  gate 
through  which  ail  the  leading  names 
of  the  country  had  entered  the  legis- 
lature, and  I  merely  followed  the  path 
of  all  but  the  lords  of  acres. 

Every  man  who  will  make  himself 
master  of  an  occupation  must  serve 
an  apprenticeship.  Parliament,  too. 
has  its  seven  ycars^  indentures,  and 
the  few  who  have  refused  the  training 
have  seldom  been  the  wiser  for  their 
precipitancy.  I  "bided  my  time," 
taking  a  slight  occasional  share  in 
debates  with  whose  topics  I  happen- 
ed to  be  well  acquainted ;  and  expect- 
ing the  chances,  which,  to  every  one 
who  employs  himself  vigorously,  are 
all  but  certainties.  StiU  I  felt  that 
this  mere  hovering  on  the  outskirts  of 
debate  must  not  last  too  long,  and 
that  nothing  was  more  hazardous  to 
final  reputation  than  to  be  too  slow 
in  attempting  to  lay  its  first  stone. 
Yet  I  felt  some  difficulty  in  every 
great  question ;  and,  after  bracing 
my  nerves  for  the  onset,  I  always 
found  my  courage  fail  at  the  sight  of 
the  actual  encounter.  I  felt  as  a 
young  knight  might  have  felt  in  some 
of  the  tllting-matches  of  old — master 
of  his  charger  in  the  open  field,  and 
delighting  in  the  pressure  of  his  ar-  , 
mour  ana  the  weight  of  his  lance; 
but  when  he  once  rode  within  the 
barrier,  saw  the  galleries  filled,  and 
the  heralds  lifting  the  trumpets  to 
their  lips,  feeling  his  blood  grow  chill, 
and  the  light  depart  from  his  eyes. 

I  mentioned  my  embarrassment  to 
my  Scottish  friend,  and  almost  ex- 
pected a  remonstrance.  To  my  great 
surprise  and  infinite  pleasure,  he  con- 
gratulated me.  "  You  cannot  give 
a  better  sign,"  said  he.  "My  only 
fear  of  you  was,  that  you  would  dash 
into  debate  at  once,  like  a  tumbler 
jumping  from  a  precipice ;  and  that, 
like  him,  all  that  you  would  have 
sained  by  it  would  be  broken  limbs 
for  life.  If  the  fellow  had  kept  to  his 
slack-rope  and  his  stage,  he  would 
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have  been  safe  enough,  and  gained 
some  applause  besides.'^ 

**  But  what  is  to  be  done  in  the 
House,  without  some  hazard  of  the 
kmd?" 

"  Wrong — quite  wrong.  A  great 
deal  is  to  be  done.  Take  myself  for 
the  example.  You  see  where  I  am, 
and  yet  I  never  made  a  speecli  in  my 
life.  From  the  beginning  of  my  career, 
I  never  allowed  any  one  to  look  for 
any  thing  of  the  kind  from  me ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  by  some  I 
was  regarded  as  a  much  shrewder 
personage  than  I  ever  believed  myself 
to  be ;  and  by  others  was  thought  to 
know  a  great  deal  more  than  I  ever 
acquired." 

'^  But  will  this  account  for  the  rapid 
distinctions  of  your  public  life?" 

"  Perfectly^  so  far  as  they  have 
gone.  I  obtained  ministerial  confi- 
dence on  the  essential  merits  of  being 
a  safe  man — one  who  made  no  ambi- 
tious attempts  to  lower  the  crests  of 
those  above  me.  I  escaped  the  jea- 
lousy of  those  below  me  by  adopting 
the  style  which  mediocrity  assumes 
by  nature.  I  was  thus  like  the  senior 
subaltern  in  a  marching  regiment — I 
wore  the  same  uniform  with  the  colo- 
nel, and  went  through  the  same  exer- 
cise with  the  ensign.  The  field-officers 
knew  that  I  would  not  tread  upon 
their  heels,  and  every  subaltern  wish- 
ed to  see  my  promotion,  as  a  step  to 
his  own." 

My  official  duties,  the  mere  en- 
trance into  office,  occupied  me  labori- 
ously for  a  while,  and  I  felt  all  the 
habitual  difficulties  of  my  jioviciate. 
It  had  been  fully  my  intention  to  fol- 
low the  advice  of  my  experienced 
friend,  and  leave  the  hour  which  was 
to  call  for  my  exertions  in  the  House 
to  the  chances  of  the  time.  But  that 
time  came  more  rapidly  than  I  had 
expected.  The  public  mind  was  fe- 
vered, hour  by  hour ;  the  news  from 
the  Continent  was  more  and  more 
startling;  the  successes  of  the  Republi- 
c  m  armies  had  assumed  a  shape  which 
oar  desponding  politicians  regarded  as 
invincibility,  and  which  oUr  factious 
ones  pronounced  to  be  the  rain  of 
Europe.   The  cabiuet  offered  only  the 

Srospect  of  a  melancholy  struggle. 
>ut  six  months  before,  it  had  stood, 
strong  as  a  citadel  erected  by  the 
national  hnnd^,  and  garrisoned  by  the 
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spirit  of  the  empire.  It  still  stood, 
but  it  stood  dismantled ;  there  were 
evident  breaches  in  its  walls,  and  the 
fugitives  of  Opposition,  rallying  with 
the  hope  of  success,  advanced  again 
to  the  storm,  headed  by  their  great 
leader,  and  sustained  by  the  capri- 
cious and  fiuctuating  multitude.  The 
premier  was  harassed  by  the  inces- 
sant toil  of  defence — a  toil  in  which 
he  had  scarcely  a  sharer,  and  which 
exposed  him  to  the  most  remorseless 
hostility.  Yet,  if  the  historian  were 
to  choose  the  moment  for  his  true 
fame,  this  was  the  moment  which 
ought  to  be  chosen.  He  rose  with 
the  severity  of  the  struggle ;  assault 
seemed  to  give  him  new  vigour ;  the 
attempt  to  tear  the  robe  of  office  from 
his  shoulders  only  gave  the  nobler 
display  of  his  intellectual  proportions. 
When  I  saw  him,  night  after  night, 
standing  almost  alone,  with  nothing 
but  disaster  in  front  and  timidity  in 
the  rear,  combating  a  force  such  as 
had  never  before  been  arrayed  under 
the  banners  of  Opposition ;  the  whole 
scene  of  magnificent  conflict  and  still 

Sander  fortitude,  reminded  me  of  the 
omeric  war  and  its  warriors. — ^The 
champion  of  the  kingdom,  standing 
forth  in  despite  of  evil  omens  thick- 
ening round  him,  of  the  deepening 
cloud,  and  Xhe  sinister  thunders. 

I  speak  of  those  times,  and  of  the 
great  men  of  those  times,  in  no  invi- 
aious  contrast  with  later  days.  I  have 
so  strong  a  faith  in  the  infinite  ability 
which  freedom  gives  to  a  great  em- 
pire, that  I  am  convinced  of  our  being 
able,  in  all  its  eras,  to  find  the  species 
of  public  talent  essential  to  its  ser- 
vices. I  regard  the  national  mind,  as 
the  philosopher  does  the  natural  soil, 
always  capable  of  the  essential  pro- 
duce, where  we  give  it  the  due  tillage. 
The  great  men  of  the  past  century 
have  passed  away  alon^  with  it ;  they 
were  summoned  for  a  day  of  conflict, 
and  were  formed  for  the  conflict;  their 
muscular  vigour,  the  power  with  which 
they  wielded  their  weapons,  the  giant 
step  and  the  giant  hand,  were  all 
necessary,  and  were  all  shaped  and 
sustained  by  that  necessity.  But  this 
day  had  its  close ;  the  leaders  of  man- 
like the  **  mighty  hunters"  of  an  Age, 
when  the  land  was  still  overshadowed 
with  the  forest,  and  the  harvest  was 
overrun  with  the  lion  and  the  panther, 
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wonld  naturally  give  place  to  a  less 
daring  and  lofty  generation,  when  the 
forest  had  given  way  to  the  field,  and 
the  lair  of  the  wild  beast  had  become 
the  highway  and  the  bower.  But  if 
the  evil  day  should  again  return,  the 
guardian  power  of  intellect  and  virtue 
will  again  come  forth  in  the  human 
shape,  and  vindicate  the  providence 
that  watches  over  the  progress  of 
mankind.  I  utterly  deny  the  ex- 
haustion of  national  genius ;  I  even 
deny  its  exhaustibility.  If  the  moral 
vegetation  languishes,  and  the  soil  is 
parched  for  a  while,  the  great  source 
of  refreshing  and  fertility  still  lies  be- 
fore us — the  public  mind,  in  its  bound- 
less expansion,  and  in  its  unfathom- 
able depth;  the  intellectual  ocean 
which  no  plummet  has  ever  sounded, 
and  which  no  shore  has  ever  circum- 
scribed, lies  ready  to  restore  the  ba- 
lance of  nature. 

But  the  sense  of  power  itself  in  the 
national  mind  forbids  the  exhibition 
of  its  strength  in  tranquil  times.    It 
is  lofty  and  fastidious;   it  will  not 
stoop  to  a  contest  in  which  nothing  is 
to  be  contended  for.    It  is  not  an 
actor;  and  it  cannot  adopt  the  figured 
passion  of  the  actor,  rend  its  robe, 
and  flourish,  and  obtest  heaven  against 
the  traitor  and  the  oppressor,  to  the 
sound  of  an  orchestra,  or  in  the  glitter 
of  stage  lamps.    The  true  ability  of 
the  empire  must  scorn  all  mimic  en- 
counter; and  what  else  can  be  the  little 
struggles  of  party  shut  up  in  the  le- 
gislature, whose  sound  scarcely  tran- 
spires through  the  walls,  whose  tri- 
umphs are  a  tax,  and  whose  oracles 
are  an  intrigue  ?    But,  when  the  true 
day  of  tri^  shall   come — when    an 
enemy  shall  be  seen  hovering  on  the 
coasts   of    the    Constitution — when 
trumpet  answers  trumpet,  and  the 
•'  country  is  proclaimed  in  danger  " — 
then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  know 
the  superb  resources  of  our  intellec- 
tual strength :  whatever  may  have 
been  the  prowess  of  the  past,  we  may 
see  it  not  merely  rivaled  but  thrown 
into  eclipse  by  the  future ;  the  burnish- 
ed armour,  and  massive  swords  and 
maces  of  our  old  intellectual  chivalry, 
superseded  by  more  manageable  and 
more  destructive  implements  of  suc- 
cess ;  and  the  stertier  conflict  followed 
by  the  more  consummate  triumph. 
Xet,  when  we  undervalue  the  living 
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ability  of  a  nation  from    its  quie- 
tude at  the  moment,  we  but  adopt 
the  example  of  every  past  age  in  suc- 
cession.   The  last  ten  years  of  the 
last,  century  were  preceded  by  a  pe- 
riod of  despair;  Chatham^s  caix^er  was 
run,   and  the  national  regrets  over 
his  tomb  were  mmglcd  wi3i  sorrows 
for  the  extinction  of  all  parliamentary 
renown! — ^The  day  had  gone  down, 
and  darkness  was  to  cover  the  sky 
for  ever.     But  while  the  prediction 
was  scarcely  uttered,  the  horizon  was 
in  a  blaze,  mighty  meteors  rushed 
across   it  in  a  thousand  courses  of 
eccentric  speed  and  splendour ;  and  a 
period  of  intellectual  display  began, 
which  at  once  dazzled  and  delighted 
mankind.     Anne^s  Augustan  age  of 
war,  negotiation,  and  eloquence,  was 
once  pronounced  to  be,' like  the  Au- 
gustan age  of  Rome,   incapable  of 
rivalship  by  posterity;  but  our  own 
times  have  seen  a  bolder  war,  a  broader 
peace,  and  a  richer  development  of 
science,  invention,  and  eloquence.  For 
fifty  years,  England  was  pronounced 
to  have  worn  herself  out  by  the  pro- 
lific brilliancy  of   the  half  century 
before ;   like  a  precocious  infant,  to 
have  anticipated  her  powers,  and  en- 
sured their  premature  decay ;  like  the 
Boeotians,  to  have  had  her  Pindaric 
period,   and  thenceforward  to  have 
paid  for  its  raptures  and  renown  by 
peri)etual  darkness ;  or  like  the  Israel- 
ites in  Egypt,  to  be  condemned  to 
drudgery  for  life,  sunk  into  an  intel- 
lectual slave-caste; — when,  in    the 
midst  of  the  scofling,  or  the  sorrow, 
suddenly  arrived  a  new  epoch,  a  new 
summons  to  the  national  genius,  a 
time  of  lofty  interpositions, "  thundcr- 
ings  in  the  air,  and  lightning  running 
along  the  ^ound,"  an  era  of  the  mar- 
vellous thmgs  of  mind;    the  chains 
fell  off  the  hands,  and  the  generation 
went  forth,  with  a  new  sense  of  su- 
periority, into  new  scenes  of  know- 
ledge, discovery,  and  empire. 

Whether  it  was  my  good  or  ill  for- 
tune to  make  my  first  eflbrt  in  the 
midst  of  the  men  whose  names  have 
immortalized  their  day,  I  shall  not 
venture  to  decide.  But  my  resolve  had 
been  firmly  taken — not  to  remain  in 
Parliament  unless  I  discovered  in 
myself  faculties  fit  for  its  service.  I 
was  determined  not  to  play  the  mute 
if  I  had  the  means  of  uttering  a  voice. 
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But  now  the  whole  force  of  adminis- 
tration was  demanded ;  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  ascertain  by  trial, 
what  no  man  can  be  sure  of  without 
that  trial,  whether  I  possessed  any 
capacity  for  public  life. 

The  subject  on  which  I  first  spoke 
was  an  address  to  the  throne,  in  an- 
swer to  the  Eling^s  message  on  the 
war.  On  this  night  Pitt,  but  lately 
recovered  from  a  fit  of  his  hereditary 
gout,  spoke  briefly,  and  with  evident 
^ebleness  of  frame.  Fox,  whose 
energy  seemed  always  to  depend  on 
his  nval*s  power,  and  whose  eloquence 
always  rose  or  fell  with  the  vigour  or 
languor  of  the  minister — ^Fox,  never 
so  great  as  when  Pitt  put  forth  all  his 
strength,  on  this  night  idled  away  his 
hour,  through  the  mere  want  of  an 
antagonist ;  but  Sheridan  made  ample 
compensation  for  his  leader.  The 
House  had  fallen  into  lassitude,  and 
the  benches  were  already  thin  when 
he  arose.  I  had  heard  hun  as  the 
humorist  on  some  trivial  occasions  of 
debate.  I  had  enjoyed  the  social 
pleasantry  which  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  wits ;  but  I  was  still  but 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  strong 
sarcasm,  the  deep  dlsdam,  and  the 
grave  sophistry,  which  this  extraor- 
dinary man  could  exhibit  with  such 
redundant  ease,  and  wield  with  such 
vigorous  dexterity.  I  must  give  but 
an  outline : — 

"  You  have  made  war,"  said  he, 
*'  and  you  have  made  the  arms  of 
your  country  contemptible  by  failures, 
which  you  rendered  inevitable  by  your 
rashness.  You,  sir,"  and  he  fixed  his 
flashing  eye  on  the  premier,  *'  have 
commenced  that  war  by  a  series  of 
declarations,  which  made  our  diplo* 
macy  as  contemptible  as  our  cam- 
paigns. The  national  sword  had  been 
wrested  from  our  hands.  But  yon 
were  not  content  with  that  humiliation, 
and  you  added  to  it  the  disgrace  of 
the  national  understanding.  You  laid 
down  a  succession  of  principles,  and 
then  trampled  them  in  the  dust  on 
the  first  opportunity.  You  encumbered 
yourself  tor  action  with  pledges  which 
you  could  never  have  intended  to 
Bustain,  or  which  in  the  first  collision 
your  pusillanimity  threw  away.  Yet 
I  deprecate  your  perfidy  even  more 
than  I  despise  your  weakness.  I  can 
comprehend  the  efi^ntery  of  a  fiur 


aggression ;  but  I  scorn  the  meanness 
of  intrigue.  I  may  face  the  man-  at- 
arms,  but  I  shudder  at  the  assassin. 
I  may  determine  to  hunt  down  and 
destroy  the  lion,  but  I  disdain  the 
trap  and  the  pitfall.  And  what  has 
been  the  pretext  of  his  majcsty^s  mi- 
nisters ?  Moderation.  In  this  spirit 
of  moderation  they  invaded  France ; 
in  this  spirit  of  moderation  they  cap- 
tm*cd  her  fortresses,  and  tlien  handed 
them  over  to  the  Emperor;  in  this 
spirit  of  moderation  they  denounced 
the  men  who  had  given  France  a 
constitution ;  and  in  this  spirit  of  mo- 
deration you  now  ])repare  to  rebuild 
her  Bastilc,  to  restore  her  scafiblds,  to 
reforge  her  chains,  and  summon  all 
the  kings  of  Europe,  instead  of  taking 
a  salutary  lesson  from  the  tomb  of 
the  monarchy,  to  see  its  skeleton  ex- 
humed, and  placed,  robed  and  crowned, 
upon  the  throne,  with  the  nation  forced 
to  ofler  homage,  at  once  in  mockery 
and  terror,  to  the  grinning  emblem ; 
in  which,  with  all  your  philtres,  you 
can  never  put  life  again." 

The  orator  then  gave  a  general  and 
singularly  imposing  view  of  the  state 
of  our  European  connexions ;  which 
he  described  as  utterly  frail,  the  re- 
sult of  interested  motives,  and  sure  to 
be  broken  up  at  the  fii*st  temptation. 
But  the  ^^  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
and  chancellor  of  his  majesty's  ex- 
chequer," said  he,  ^^  smiles  at  my 
alarm ;  he  has  his  security  at  his  side 
— he  has  the  puree,  which  commands 
all  the  baser  portion  of  our  nature 
with  such  irresistible  control !  On  one 
point  I  fully  agi*ee  with  the  right 
honourable  gentleman — that  nothing 
but  the  purse  could  ever  keep  them 
faithful.  Yet,  is  there  nothing  but 
gold  that  can  bribe  ?  is  there  no  bribe 
in  territory  ?  will  he  not  find,  when 
he  hurries  to  the  purchase  of  allies 
with  the  millions  of  the  treasury  in 
his  hand,  ihat  more  powerful  pur-f 
chasers  have  been  there  before  hlioT 
When  he  oflers  the  loan,  will  k# 
not  find  them  ofiering  the  province? 
when  he  bids  with  the  subsidy,  will 
he  not  be  outbid  with  the  king- 
dom?  Or,  if  the  anticipated  coA-* 
querors  of  Europe,  raising  thehr  s^se 
of  dignity  to  the  level  of  their  power, 
should  disdain  the  tvafiic  of  corruption; 
will  not  the  roaring  of  the  French  can- 
non in  the  ears  of  kings  make  theiD 
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feel,  that,  to  persist  in  your  ill-omened 
alliance,  is  to  devote  themselves  to 
ruin  ?  will  they  bargain,  in  sight  of 
the  axe  ?  will  they  dare  to  trs&c  in 
the  blood  of  their  people,  with  the 
grave  dug  at  their  feet?  will  they  be 
dazzled  by  your  gold,  while  the  French 
bayonet  is  startling  their  eyes?  With- 
in ten  years,  if  England  exists,  she 
will  be  without  an  ally;  or,  if  she 
continues  to  fight,  it  will  be  in  loneli- 
ness, in  terror,  and  in  despair." 

In  this  strain  he  poiured  out  his 
daring  conceptions  for  more  than  two 
hours,  during  which  he  kept  the  whole 
audience  in  the  deepest  attention.  He 
concluded  in  an  uproar  of  plaudits 
from  both  sides  of  the  House. 

My  time  now  came.  And  the  rising 
of  a  new  member,  always  regarded 
with  a  generous  spirit  of  courtesy, 
produced  some  additional  interest, 
from  the  knowledge  of  my  services  on 
the  Continent,  and  my  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  ministry.  The  House, 
which  had  filled  to  overflowing  in  the 
course  of  Sheridan's  incomparable 
speech,  was  now  hushed  to  the  most 
total  silence,  and  every  eye  was  turned 
on  me.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  my 
perturbatiouy  further  than  that  I  had 
stood  before  an  enemy's  line  of  ten 
thousand  men,  with  their  muskets 
levelled  within  half  a  hundred  yards 
of  mo ;  and  that  I  thought  the  benches 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  that 
night  looked  much  the  more  formid- 
able of  the  two.  My  head  swam,  my 
throat  burned,  my  eyes  grew  dim.  I 
thought  that  the  ground  was  shaking 
under  my  feet,  and  I  could  have  almost 
rejoiced  to  have  sunk  into  it,  from  the 
gaze  and  the  silence,  which  equally 
appalled  me.  While  I  attempted  to 
mutter  a  few  sentences,  of  which  I 
ielt  the  sound  die  within  my  lips,  my 
eye  was  caught  by  the  quick  turn  of 
Pitt's  head,  who  fixed  his  impatient 
glance  upon  me.  Fox,  with  that 
kindliness  of  heart  which  always  for- 
got party  when  a  good-natured  act 
was  to  be  done,  gave  his  sonorous 
cheer.  From  that  instant  I  was  an- 
other man ;  I  breathed  freely,  and, 
recovering  my  voice  and  mind  toge- 
ther, I  plimged  boldly  into  the  bound- 
less subject  before  me. 

After  scattering  a  few  of  the  showy 
sophisms  which  the  orator  of  the  oppo- 
sition had  constructed  mto  his  speoiooB 


argument,  I  placed  the  war  on  the 
ground  of  necessity.  * *•  Nations  cannot 
act  like  individuals — they  cannot  sub- 
mit to  self-sacrifice — ^they  cannot  give 
up  their  rights — they  cannot  affect  an 
indolent  disdain  or  an  idle  generosity. 
The  reason  of  the  distinction  is,  that 
in  every  instance  the  nation  is  a  trus- 
tee— It  has  the  rights  of  posterity  in 
its  keeping ;  it  has  nothmg  of  its  own 
to  throw  away;  it  is  responsible  to 
every  generation  to  come.  If  war  be 
essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  em- 
pire, war  is  as  much  a  duty — a  terrible 
duty,  I  allow — as  the  protection  of  omr 
children's  property  from  the  grasp  ot 
rapine,  or  the  defence  of  their  lives 
against  the  midnight  robber.  But  we 
are  advised  to  peace.  No  man  on 
earth  would  do  more  willing  homa|[e 
than  myself  to  that  beneficent  genius 
of  nations.  But  where  am  I  to  offer 
my  homage  ?  Am  I  to  kneel  on  the 
high-road  where  the  enemy's  armies, 
fierce  with  the  hope  of  plunder,  are 
mshing  along?  Am  I  to  buUd  my 
altar  in  the  midst  of  contending  thou- 
sands, or  on  the  ground  covered  with 
corpses — in  the  battle,  or  on  the  grave? 
Or  am  I  to  carry  my  offering  to  the 
capital,  and  there  talk  the  language  of 
national  cordiality  in  the  ear  of  the 
multitude  dragging  their  king  to  the 
scaffold  ?  Am  I  to  appeal  to  the  feel- 
ings of  human  brotherhood  in  streets 
smoking  with  civil  massacre  ;  to  ad- 
jure the  nation  by  the  national  hon- 
our, where  revolt  is  an  avowed  pr&i- 
ciple ;  to  press  upon  them  the  opinion 
of  Europe,  where  they  have  proclaimed 
war  with  the  world ;  to  invoke  them  by 
the  faith  which  they  have  renounced, 
the  allegiance  which  they  have  disdain- 
ed, the  God  whom  they  have  blas- 
phemed? Those  things  are  impossible. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  treaty  with  thb 
new  order  of  thinking  and  action,  it 
must  be  a  compact  of  crime,  a  solemn 
agreement  of  treachery,  a  formal  bond 
of  plunder ;  it  must  be  a  treaty  fitter 
for  the  cavern  of  conspiracy  than  for 
the  chamber  of  council;  its  pledge 
must  be  like  that  of  Catiline,  the  cup 
of  human  blood  I  No;  the  most 
powerful  reprobation  which  ever  shot 
from  the  indignant  lip  of  the  moralist, 
would  not  be  too  strong  for  the  base- 
ness which  stooped  to  such  a  treaty, 
or  the  folly  which  entangled  itself  in 
its  toUs.    No  burning  language  of  pro* 
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phecy  would  be  too  solemn  and  too 
stinging  for  the  premeditated  wretched- 
ness, and  incnrablo  calamity,  of  such 
a  bond.  No ;  if  we  must  violate  the 
simplicity  of  our  national  interests  by 
snch  degrading,  and  such  desperate 
involvements — if  we  should  not  shrink 
from  this  conspiracy  against  mankind, 
let  it,  at  least,  not  be  consummated  in 
the  face  of  day ;  let  us  at  once  aban- 
don the  hollow  pretences  of  human 
honesty ;  let  us  pledge  ourselves  to  a 
perpetual  league  of  rapine  and  revolu- 
tion ;  let  it  be  transacted  in  some  lower 
region  of  existence,  where  it  shall  not 
disgrace  the  light  of  the  sun ;  and  let 
its  ceremonial  be  worthy  of  the  spirit 
of  evil  which  it  embodies,  whose  power 
it  proclaims,  and  to  whose  supremacy 
it  commands  all  nations  to  bow 
down." 

In  alluding  to  the  menace  that  our 
allies  would  soon  desert  us,  I  asked, 
^^  Is  this  the  magnanimity  of  party  ? 
Is  England  to  be  pronounced  so  poor, 
or  so  pusillanimous,  that  she  must 
give  up  all  hope  unless  she  can  be 
8n£fered  to  lurk  in  the  rear  of  the 
battle?  What  says  her  prince  of 
poets? — 

'  England  shall  never  me, 
If  England  to  herself  shall  be  bat 
true.' 

Is  this  ^  little  body  with  a  mighty 
heart,^  to  depend  for  existence  on  the 
decaying  strength  or  the  decrepit 
oonrage  of  the  Continent?  Is  she  only 
to  borrow  the  shattered  armour  which 
has  hung  up  for  ages  in  the  halls  of 
eontinental  royalty,  and  encumber 
herself  with  its   broken   and  rusty 

Sanoply  for  the  ridicule  of  the  world  ? 
he  European  governments  have  un- 
dergone the  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
Instead  of  scoffing  at  the  facility  of 
their  overthrow,  let  us  raise  them  on 
their  feet  again ;  or,  if  that  be  beyond 
human  means,  I  shall  not  join  the 
party-cry  which  insults  their  fall — I 
certainly  shall  not  exult  in  that  me- 
landioly  pageant  of  mixed  mirth  and 
8Gom,  in  which,  like  the  old  Roman 
triumph,  the  soldier  with  his  ruthless 
jest  and  song  goes  before  the  chariot, 
and  the  captive  monarch  follows  be- 
hind ;  wearing  the  royal  robe  and  the 
diadem  only  till  he  has  gratified  a 
barbarous  curiosity  or  a  cruel  pride, 
and  then  exchanging  them  for  tli9 
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manacle  and  the  dungeon.  I  de- 
precate the  loss  of  these  alliances ; 
and  yet  I  doubt  whether  the  country 
will  ever  be  conscious  of  her  true 
strength  until  the  war  of  the  Con- 
tinent is  at  an  end.  I  more  than 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  suffering  others 
to  take  the  lead,  which  belongs  to  us 
by  the  right  of  superior  rank,  superior 
prowess,  and  superior  fame.  I  shall 
have  but  slight  regret  for  the  fall  of 
those  outworks  which — ^massive,  nay, 
majestic,  as  they  are — waste  the 
power  of  England  by  the  division  of 
her  force,  and  make  us  decline  the 
gallant  enterprize  of  the  field — ram- 
parts and  fosses  which  reduce  us  to 
defence,  and  which,  while  they  ofier  a 
thousand  points  of  entrance  to  an 
active  assault,  shut  us  in,  and  dis- 
qualify us  from  victory." 

I  now  repeat  this  language  of  the 
moment,  merely  from  later  and  long 
experience  of  its  truth.  I  fiUly  be- 
lieve, that  if  England  had  come  for- 
ward to  the  front  of  the  battle  in  the 
early  years  of  the  war,  she  would 
have  crushed  all  resistance ;  or  if  she 
had  found,  by  the  chance  of  things, 
the  Continent  impenetrable  to  her 
arms,  she  would  have  surrounded  it 
with  a  wall  of  fire,  until  its  factions 
had  left  nothing  of  themselves  but 
their  ashes. 

I  was  now  fully  engaged  in  public 
life.  The  eflfort  which  I  had  made  in 
Parliament  had  received  the  app]X)val 
of  Pitt,  who,  without  stooping  to  no- 
tice things  so  trivial  as  style  and 
manner  on  questions  of  national  life 
and  death,  highly  applauded  the  coiur- 
age  which  had  dared  to  face  so  dis- 
tinguished a  Parliamentary  favourite 
as  Sheridan,  and  had  taken  a  view  of 
affairs  so  accordant  with  his  own. 
From  this  period,  I  was  constantly 
occupied  in  debate;  and,  t«^g  the 
premier  for  my  model,  I  made  rapid 
proficiency  in  the  diflcult  art  of  ad- 
dressing a  British  House  of  Commons. 
Of  course,  I  have  no  idea  of  giving 
myself  the  praise  on  this  subject, 
which  no  man  can  give  to  himself  on 
any,  without  offence.  But  I  felt  that 
this  was  an  art  which  might  escape, 
and  which  had  often  escaped,  men  of 
distinguished  ability,  and  which  might 
be  possessed  by  men  of  powers  alto- 
gether inferior.  I  must  acknowledge, 
that  a  portion  of  my  success  was  ow* 
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ing  to  the  advice  of  that  shrewdest, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  friendlj, 
of  hnman  beings,  the  secretary.  "You 
most  be  a  man  of  basiness/*  said  he, 
*'  or  yon  will  be  nothing ;  for  praise 
is  nothing — popularity  is  nothing — 
even  the  applause  of  the  House  is 
nothing.  These  matters  pass  away, 
and  the  orators  pass  away  with  them. 
John  Bull  is  a  solid  animal,  and  likes 
reality.  This  is  the  true  secret  of  the 
successes  of  hundreds  of  men  of  medi- 
ocrity, and  of  the  failures  of  almost 
every  man  of  brilliant  faculties.  The 
latter  fly  too  high,  and  thus  make  no 
way  along  the  ground.  They  always 
alight  on  the  same  spot;  while  the 
weaker,  but  wiser,  have  put  one  foot 
before  another,  and  have  pushed  on. 
Sheridan,  at  this  moment,  has  no  more 
weight  in  the  House  than  he  had 
within  a  twelvemonth  after  taking  his 
seat.  Fox,  with  the  most  powerful 
abilities,  is  looked  on  simply  as  a 
magnificent  speechmaker.  His  only 
weight  is  in  his  following.  If  his 
party  fell  from  him  to-morrow,  all  his 
eloquence  would  find  its  only  echo  in 
bare  walls,  and  its  only  panegyric  in 
street-placards.  Pitt  is  a  man  of 
business,  complete,  profound,  inde- 
fatigable. If  you  have  his  talents, 
copy  his  prudence ;  if  you  have  not, 
still  copy  his  prudence — make  it  the 
interest  of  men  to  consult  you,  and 
you  must  be  ultimately  successful." 

I  laughingly  observed,  that  the 
"  Nullum  mimen  abest"  had  been  hon- 
oured with  an  unexpected  illustra- 
tion. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  minister,  fixing  his 
keen  grey  eye  upon  me,  "  iif  Eton  had 
never  taught  any  other  maxim,  it 
would  have  been  well  worth  all  the 
tail  of  its  longs  and  shorts.  It  is  the 
concentration  of  wisdom,  personal, 
private,  and  public ;  the  polar  st4r 
of  politics,  as  probably  you  would 
say ;  or,  as  I  in  my  matter-of-fact 
style  should  express  it,  the  finger- 
post of  the  road  to  fortune." 

But  there  never  was  a  time  when 
all  the  maxims  of  political  wisdom 
were  more  required.  A  long  succes- 
sion of  disasters  had  already  broken 
down  the  outworks  of  the  continental 
thrones.  The  renown  of  the  great 
armies  of  Germany  was  lost ;  the 
discipline  of  the  Pi-ussian,  and  the 
steady  intrepidity  of  the  Austiian,  had 
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been  swept  before  the  wild  disorder 
of  the  French.  Men  began  to  believe 
that  the  art  of  war  had  been  hitherto 
unknown,  and  that  the  enemy  had  at 
length  mastered  the  exclusive  secret. 
Monarchy  came  to  be  regarded  sls  only 
another  name  for  weakness ;  and  civi- 
lized order  for  national  decrepitude.  A 
kind  of  superstition  stole  over  the  minds 
of  men ;  the  signs  of  European  over- 
throw were  discovered  in  every  change ; 
calculations  were  cahnly  raised  on  the 
chances  of  existence  to  the  most 
powerful  dynasties ;  the  age  of  crowns 
waa  in  the  move,  the  age  of  republics 
was  in  the  ascendant ;  and  while  the 
feebler  minds  looked  with  quiescent 
awe  on  what  they  regarded  as  the 
inevitable  tide  of  events,  the  more 
daring  regarded  the  prospect  as  a 
summons  to  prepare  for  their  part  of 
the  spoil.  The  struggles  of  Opposi- 
tion grew  more  resolute  as  the  hope 
of  success  came  nearer,  and  the  Go- 
vernment began  to  feel  the  effects  of 
this  perpetual  assault,  in  the  sudden 
neutrality  of  some  of  its  most  osten- 
tatious champions,  and  in  the  general 
reserve  of  its  supporters  in  the  House^ 
Even  the  superb  perseverance  of  Pitt 
was  beginning  to  be  weary  of  a  con- 
test, in  which  victory  lost  its  fruits 
on  the  one  side,  while  defeat  seemed 
only  to  give  fresh  vigour  on  the  other. 
But  a  new  triumph  was  to  cheei*  the 
face  of  things. 

I  was  returning  one  morning  from 
the  House,  after  a  night  spent  in  a 
fierce  debate  on  the  war,  which  Fox 
denounced  with  an  asperity  unusual 
to  his  generous  temperament.  The 
premier  had  made  a  powerful  speech, 
vindicating  the  government  from 
all  share  in  the  continental  misfor-* 
tunes;  pronouncing  loftily,  that,  in 
a  war  not  made  for  conquest,  it  was 
sophistry  to  speak  of  our  failure  of 
possession  as  a  crime  ;  and  declaring 
in  a  tone  of  singular  boldness  and 
energy — that  if  the  Continent  were 
untrod  by  a  British  soldier,  there 
was  a  still  broader  field  for  the  arms 
and  the  triumphs  of  England.  But 
his  eloquence  had  more  efiect  in  ex- 
posing the  errors,  than  in  reducing 
the  numbers  of  his  opponents;  and  the 
smallness  of  his  majority  would  have 
made  a  feebler  mind  resign  on  the 
spot.  The  announcement  of  the  num- 
bers was  received  with  an  insulting 
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cheer  by  the  minority,  and  the  cabinet 
was  already  by  anticipation  in  their 
kaods. 

I  left  the  House  wearied  and  de- 
jected, and  waa  returning  to  Downing 
Street,  to  throw  myself  on  a  couch, 
and  get  a  few  hours  of  rest  before  my 
morning  toil ;  when  I  found  a  mes- 
senger at  the  door  of  my  office,  bear- 
ing a  request  from  the  secretary  of 
ptate,  that  I  should  attend  Him  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  found  my  friend 
before  a  table  covered  with  despatches, 
his  brow  furrowed  with  weariness 
like  my  own. 

^^  You  see  me  here,  Marston,  more 
tired  than  any  ploughman  or  watch- 
man, or  any  other  son  of  labour  from 
this  to  John  O'Groat's  House.  I  was 
sent  for,  from  the  House,  six  hours 
ago,  and  every  hour  since  have  I  been 
porinff  over  those  puzzled  papers. 
How  long  I  can  stand  this  wear  and 
tear  the  physicians  must  tell,  but  it 
"would  require  the  constitution  of  Her- 
cules or  Samson,  or  both  together, 
to  go  through  the  work  that  is  begin- 
ning to  fall  on  the  members  of  the 
cabinet. 

I  offered  to  give  him  such  assistance 
as  was  in  my  power. 

^^  Ko,  no,  Marston  ;  I  am  chained 
to  the  oar  for  this  night  at  least,  and 
must  pull  till  I  fall  asleep.  My  pur- 
pose in  keeping  you  from  your  pillow 
at  this  time  of  night,  is  not  to  relieve 
myself  from  trouble ;  but  to  ask  whe- 
ther yon  are  disposed  to  relieve  the  go- 
vernment from  serious  difficulty,  and 
ill  a  way  which  I  hope  will  be  not  dis- 
agreeable to  yourself. ^^  I  concluded 
that  my  mission  was  to  be  continen- 
tal, and  my  heart  danced  at  the  sug- 
gestion. In  England  it  was  impos- 
sible to  continue  my  search  for  the 
being  in  whom  all  my  thoughts  were 
fixed ;  but  once  beyond  the  sea  I 
should  have  the  world  before  me.  I 
asked  whether  there  was  any  inten- 
tion of  trying  tlie  chances  of  attack 
again  on  the  French  frontier. 

*'  None  whatever.  The  greater  pro- 
bability is,  that  the  French  will  make 
some  experiment  on  the  strength  of 
ours." 

I  looked  all  astonishment.    He  in- 
terpreted my  look,  and  said — ^^To 
solve  the  enigma  at  once.  It  is  our 
wisli  to  send  you  to  Ireland." 
I  listened  in  sUence  whUe  he  went 


into  a  long  detail  of  the  hazard  of  the 
island,  arising  from  the  interests  of  a 
powerful  republican  party,  who,  in- 
flamed by  the  successes  of  France, 
were  preparing  to  receive  troops  and 
arms  from  the  republic.  He  finished 
by  saying,  in  a  tone  of  compliment, 
which,  from  him,  was  as  unusual  as  I 
believe  it  was  sincere,  that  my  exer- 
tions in  debate  had  attracted  high 
consideration  in  the  highest  quarter, 
and  that  I  had  been  proposed  by  the 
monarch  himself  for  the  chief-secre- 
taryship of  Ireland.  The  premier 
had  assented  to  the  appointment  at 
once ;  ^^  and  here,"  said  he,  *^  is  the 
warrant,  which  I  have  prepared  in 
anticipationof  its  acceptance.  You  are, 
frxmi  this  moment,  virtual  viceroy  of 
Ireland." 

This  was  elevation  indeed !  I  had 
at  once  surmounted  all  the  sbw  gra- 
dations of  office.  The  broadest  pro- 
spect of  official  ambition  had  suddenly 
ojSened  before  me ;  popularity,  foimd- 
ed  on  the  most  solid  grounds,  was  now 
waiting  only  my  acceptance ;  the 
sense  of  power,  always  dear  to  the 
heart  of  man,  glowed  in  every  vein ; 
and  it  is  only  justice  to  myself  to  say, 
that  the  strongest  impulse  of  all  was 
the  desire  to  leave  my  name  as  a  be- 
nefactor to  a  people,  who  seemed  to 
me  as  much  gifted  by  nature  as  they 
were  unhappy  by  circumstances. 

"  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  pre- 
pare for  the  journey?"  asked  the 
minister. 

"  Half  an  hour,"  was  my  reply. 
"  Bravo  I  Marston.  I  see  your 
campaigning  has  not  been  thrown 
away  upon  you.  You  have  the  sol- 
dier's promptitude.  We  were  pre- 
pared to  allow  you  a  week.  But  the 
sooner  you  set  off  the  better.  The 
truth  is,"  said  he  rising,  "  we  are  in 
great  difficulties  in  that  quarter.  The 
most  thoroughly  English  portion  of 
the  island  is  at  this  moment  the  most 
disturbed.  There  are  drillings,  pur- 
chases of  anns,  midnight  musterings, 
and  even  something  not  far  from  pre- 
pared attacks  upon  the  king's  troops. 
The  papers  among  which  you  found 
me,  contain  a  regular  and  a  very 
complete  organization  of  an  insurrec- 
tionary government.  You  will  re- 
quire all  the  energy  of  the  soldier  and 
all  the  prudence  of  the  statesman." 
^^  Let  me  add  to  them,"  said  I, 
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"what  is  essential  te  the  aucecss  of 
both  in  a  coon  try  of  generous  licarts 
and  qolck  conceptions,  the  sincerity 
of  a  patriot.'* 

"  The  experiment  is  worth  trying," 
said  he  with  a  smile,  ^^  if  it  were  only 
for  the  sake  of  its  novelty.  But  Ire- 
land has  qualities  which,  like  those  of 
her  soil,  require  only  to  be  turned  up 
to  the  light  to  reward  all  the  labours 
of  wealth  or  wisdom."  Before  that 
evening  closed  in,  I  was  a  hundred 
miles  on  my  way  to  the  Irish  capital. 

A  rapid  journey,  and  a  tranquil 
passage  over  the  sixty  miles  that  lie 
between  Wales  and  Ireland,  gave  me 
what  an  old  Roman  would  regard  as 
an  omen  of  the  peacefulness  of  my 
mission.  On  the  dawn  of  one  of  the 
finest  mornings  of  the  year,  I  came 
within  sight  of  the  Irish  coast,  and 
was  stmck,  as  all  travellers  have 
been,  by  the  beauty  of  the  bold  and 
picturesque  coast  which  rose  from  the 
waters  before  me.  In  front  was  a 
province  of  mountains,  touched  by  all 
the  variety  of  colours,  which  are 
pahited  in  such  richness  by  the  sum^ 
mer  sun,  on  groups  of  pinnacles  and 
6ones,  forest  hills,  and  the  fine  diver- 
sities of  woodland  and  mountain  sce- 
nery. On  one  side  the  eye  glanced 
over  a  vast  sheet  of  water,  shut  in  by 
headlands,  and  as  blue  and  bright  as 
a  lake  under  a  serene  sky.  At  the 
extremity  of  this  noble  estuary,  a 
cloud,  unchanging  and  unmoving, 
showed  where  a  city  sent  up  the 
smoke  of  its  ten  thousand  fires ;  be- 
yond this,  all  was  purple  confusion. 
My  official  rank  threw  open  all  the 
^te  of  Irish  society  to  me  at  my  first 
step ;  and  I  found  it,  as  it  has  been 
found  by  every  one  else,  animated, 
graceful,  and  hospitable.  The  nature 
of  its  government  tended  to  those 
qualifications.  While  the  grave  busi- 
ness of  the  state  was  done  in  London, 
the  lighter  business  of  show  was  sedu- 
lously sustained  in  the  Irish  capital. 
The  lord-lieutenant  was  generally  a 
nobleman,  selected  more  for  his  rank 
and  his  wealth  than  for  his  statesman- 
ship. A  rich,  showy,  and  good-hu- 
moured peer  was  the  true  man  for  the 
head  of  affairs  in  Ireland.  It  was  of 
more  importance  that  he  should  give 
balls  and  suppers,  say  lively  things  to 
the  ladies,  and  be  jocular  with  the 
gentlemen,  than  that  he  should  have 
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the  brains  of  Bolingbroke  or  the  tongue 
of  Chatham.  But  the  position  of  tho 
secretary  was  the  absolute  antipodo 
of  this  tranquil  and  festive  sinecure. 
He  was  in  Ireland  what  the  premier 
was  in  England,  but  with  ten  times 
more  of  the  difiiculty,  and  ten  times- 
less  of  the  power.  The  whole  conduct 
of  public  affairs  lay  on  his  shoulders ; 
he  was  responsible  for  every  thing, 
while  he  was  free  in  nothing;  per- 
petually assailed  by  opposition  for 
measures  which  he  was  not  at  liber^ 
to  explain,  and  standing  between  the 
English  cabinet  and  the  Irish  party 
as  a  scapegoat  for  the  mistakes  of  the 
one,  and  a  target  for  the  shot  of  the 
other.  But  the  chief  trial  of  temper 
was  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Op- 
position in  Ireland  never  had  a  list  of 
more  brilliant  names.  Government 
had  the  majority  behind  its  bench, 
and  that  majority  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  Opposition ;  but  the  more 
distinguished  were  fixed  to  party  by 
their  own  celebrity ;  and  the  recruits, 
however  able,  were  so  liable  to  bo 
attacked  for  their  change  of  side, 
that  they  were  paralyzed ;  in  some 
instances,  they  were  so  much  gidled 
by  the  merciless  sharpshooting  of 
their  former  associates,  that  they  ran 
back,  and  left  the  minister  to  fight 
the  field  alone. 

I  was  fortunately  free  from  tho 
entanglements  of  that  question,  which 
has  since  formed  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  political  disqnietudes  of  Irish  de- 
bate. The  religion  of  the  south  was 
not  yet  among  parliamentary  topics. 
The  religion  of  the  north,  active,  ar- 
dent, and  indefatigable,  was  our  most 
restless  theme ;  and  the  political  theo- 
ries which  seemed  to  grow  out  of  its 
bold  abstractions,  kept  the  govern- 
ment in  perpetual  anxiety.  The  whole 
northern  portion  of  the  island  was  ripe 
for  revolt.  America  had  blown  the 
hot-blast  of  the  revolutionary  furnace 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  a  spark  from 
France  would  have  now  ignited  tho 
whole  hot  surface  of  the  soil. 

One  of  my  first  acts,  after  arrang- 
ing the  preliminary  business  of  office, 
was  to  make  a  flying  tour  through 
Ulster.  I  was  astonished  at  its 
beauty.  Even  after  being  familiar 
with  the  loveliness  of  the  English 
landscape,  I  was  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinued surprise  at  the  variety,  rich- 
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ness,  and  singularity  of  nature  in  the 
northern  counties.  Mountain,  lake, 
magnificent  bay,  and  broad  river, 
followed  each  other  in  noble  and  un- 
ceasing succession.  I  was  still  more 
struck  with  the  skill  and  good  fortune, 
by  which  the  people  had  contrived  to 
combine  the  industry  of  manufactures 
with  the  life  of  the  fields ;  a  problem 
which  England  herself  had  failed  to 
solve.  But,  most  of  all,  I  was  at- 
tracted by  the  independent  air,  and 
handsome  and  vigorous  appearance 
of  the  people  ;  almost  every  man  was 
a  proprietor,  and  had  the  look  which 
"proprietorship  alone  can  give.  I 
found  books  in  almost  every  cottage, 
decency  of  dress  every  where,  and 
among  the  higher  orders  frequent  ele- 
gance and  accomplishment.  The  wo- 
men were  cultivated  and  intelligent ; 
the  men,  spirited  and  enquiring.  But 
the  politics  of  France  had  made  their 
way  through  a  large  portion  of  the 
province,  and  the  glories  of  a  republic 
"  loomed  large  "  before  the  popular  eye. 
As  it  was  my  purpose  to  see  all  that  I 
could  with  my  own  eyes,  I  mingled 
largely  in  society,  made  no  distinction 
between  honourable  men  of  different 
political  creeds,  enjoyed  to-day  the 
stag-hunt  and  claret  of  the  noble 
Whig,  and  to-morrow  the  stag-hunt 
and  claret  of  the  noble  Tory,  listen- 
ed to  all,  laughed  with  all,  and  learn- 
ed something  from  all.  The  English 
aristocrat,  especially  if  he  holds  high 
official  place,  once  haunted  the  imagi- 
nations of  the  Irish  of  all  conditions, 
like  an  incarnation  of  an  Indian  deity 
— all  fierceness  and  frigidity ;  and  it 
roust  be  acknowledged  that  the  general 
order  of  viceroys  and  secretaries  had 
not  tended  much  to  remove  the  con- 
ception. They  were  chiefly  men  of 
advanced  life,  with  their  habits  formed 
by  intercourse  with  the  most  exclusive 
class  in  existence,  the  English  peerage, 
or  rendered  rigid  by  the  dry  formalities 
of  official  life.  But  I  was  young,  had 
seen  a  good  deal  of  that  rough  work  of 
the  world  which  gives  pliancy,  if  not 
polish,  to  all  characters ;  and  I  was,  be- 
sides, really  delighted  with  the  anima- 
tion, pleasantly,  and  winning  kind- 
ness which  exhibited  themselves  every 
where  round  mc.  I  was  half  a  son 
of  Ireland  already,  and  I  regarded 
the  recognition  as  the  pledge  of  my 
Bucces^:^. 
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"Do  you  know,''  said  one  of  the 
most  in^nential  and  accomplished 
noblemen  of  the  country  to  me,  one 
day  at  his  sumptuous  table — "how 
many  of  the  lords-lieutenant  do  you 
think  have  left  a  popular  recollection 
behind  them  ?  " 

I  professed  my  ignorance,  but 
enumerated  some  names  remai'kable 
for  intelligence  and  vigour  of  admini- 
stration. 

"  Oh,"  said  my  entertainer,  "  that 
was  not  the  question !  Great  states- 
men and  showy  governors,  capital 
rulei*s  of  the  country  and  bold  ma- 
nagers of  our  factions,  we  have  had 
in  sufficient  succession,  but  I  speak  of 
the  faculty  of  being  remembered ;  the 
talent  of  making  a  public  impression ; 
the  power  of  escaping  that  national 
oblivion  into  which  mere  official  ser- 
vices, let  them  be  of  what  magnitude 
they  may,  inevitably  drop  when  their 
performer  has  disappeared.  Well, 
then,  I  shall  tell  you.  Two,  and  no 
more." 

I  begged  to  know  the  names  of 
those  "  discoverers  of  the  grand  se- 
cret, the  philosopher's  stone  of  popu- 
larity," the  alchemists  who  had  power 
to  fix  the  floating  essence  of  the  Irish 
mind! 

"Chesterfield and Townshend.  Ches- 
terfield, regarded  as  a  fop  in  Eng- 
land, was  a  daring,  steady,  and  sub- 
tle governor  of  the  unruly  spirits  of 
Ireland,  in  one  of  the  most  hazardous 
periods.  That  the  throne  of  the  Bruns- 
wicks  did  not  see  an  Irish  revolt  at 
the  moment  when  it  saw  a  Scottish 
invasion,  was  the  service  of  Chester- 
field. But  he  ruled  not  by  his  wis- 
dom, but  by  his  wit.  He  broke  down 
faction  by  bon-mots ;  he  extinguished 
conspiracy  by  passing  compliments ; 
he  administered  the  sternest  law  with 
the  most  polished  smile ;  and  cut 
down  rebellion  by  quotations  from 
La  Fontaine,  and  calembourgs  from 
Scarron.  But  with  these  fortunate 
pleasantries  he  combined  public  and 
solid  services.  He  threw  a  large 
portion  of  the  crown  lands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital  into  a 
park  for  the  recreation  of  the  citizens, 
and  thus  gave  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  munificent  examples  of  regard 
for  the  health  and  enjoyment  of  the 
people ;  a  more  enduring  monument 
of  his  statesmanship  could  not  have 
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been  offered  to  (he  graUtnde  of  the 
country." 

Of  the  Marquis  Townshend  I  had 
heard  as  a  gallant  soldier,  and  a  stir- 
ring viceroj,  but  I  still  had  to  learn 
the  source  of  his  popularity. 

**  Townshend  was  one  of  those  sin- 
gular men  who  possess  faculties  of 
which  they  have  no.  knowledge,  until 
the  moment  when  they  become  neces- 
sary. He  began  life  as  a  soldier,  and 
finished  his  soldiership  in  the  most  bril- 
liant yictoi^  of  his  day — the  battle  of 
Quebec.  On  his  appointment  to  the 
viceroyalty,  he  found  his  government 
a  nothing ;  a  government  faction  su- 
perseding the  governor,  and  an  oppo- 
sition faction  engrossing  the  people. 
He  now,  for  the  first  time,  became  a 
politician.  He  resolved  to  crush  both, 
and  he  succeeded.  He  treated  the 
government. faction  in  Ireland  with 
contumely,  and  he  treated  the  oppo- 
sition with  contempt.  Both  were 
indignant;  he  laughed  at  both,  and 
treated  them  with  stUl  more  scorn. 
Both  were  astonished — the  govern- 
ment faction  intrigued  agunst  him  in 
England,  the  opposition  threatened 
impeachment.  He  defied  them  still 
more  haughtily.  They  now  found  that 
he  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  both 
submitted.  The  nation  joined  him, 
was  pacified,  grew  in  vigour,  as  it 
required  tranquillity;  and  here  you 
have  the  secret  of  all  the  privileges 
which  Ireland  has  obtained.  Town- 
shend performed,  only  on  a  smaller 
scale,  the  same  national  service  which 
Pitt  performed  on  a  larger  one.  He 
took  the  people  out  of  the  hands  of 
aristocracy,  broke  up  the  league  of 
opulence  and  power,  and  gave  the 
island  that  popular  freedom  which  the 
great  minister  of  England  gave  to  the 
empire.  For  this  the  name  of  Town- 
shend lives  among  us  still.  His  bold 
satires  are  recorded,  his  gallant  bear- 
ing is  remembered,  his  passing  plea- 
santries have  become  a  portion  of  the 
national  wit,  and  his  rough  but  effec- 
tual services  are  among  the  memorials 
of  our  independence  as  a  people.*' 

The  evening  of  this  hospitable  day 
concluded  with  a  ball  to  the  neigh- 
bouring families,  and  all  was  graceful 
and  animated  enjoyment.  My  host 
had  travelled  much  in  early  life,  and 
had  brought  home  some  fine  pictures 
and  valuable  sculptures.  He  was  an  ac- 
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complished  classical  scholar— a  quality 
which  I  found  in  some  degree  fkshion- 
able  among  the  leading  personages  of 
the  time,  and  which  unquestionably 
added  much  to  the  high  tone  of  conver- 
sation among  the  parliamentary  circles. 
In  his  magnificent  mansion  an  artist 
might  have  found  studies,  a  schcJar 
learning,  a  philosopher  wisdom,  and 
a  man  oif  the  world  all  the  charms  of 
polished  life.  How  soon,  and  how 
fearfully,  were  they  all  to  bo  extin- 
guished !  How  bitterly  were  all  who 
honoured  and  esteemed  that  generous 
and  highly-gifted  nobleman,  to  feel 
what  shadows  we  are,  and  what  sha- 
dows we  pursue ! 

Our  mornings  were  chiefly  spent  in 
hunting  over  the  fine  landscape  which 
spread,  in  all  the  various  beauty  of 
vegetation,  within  view  of  the  man- 
sion. On  one  of  those  dinys  the  atten- 
tion of  the  field  was  caught  by  the 
fierce  riding  of  a  singular-looking  num, 
scarcely  above  the  peasant  in  his  gene- . 
ral  appearance,  and  yet  mount^  on 
one  of  the  finest  English  horses  that  I 
had  ever  seen.  He  rode  at  every  thing, 
managed  his  horse  with  practis^ 
skill,  and  soon  became  an  object  of 
general  emulation.  To  ^^ride  up*' 
to  the  **wild  horseman,"  was  found 
to  be  a  task  not  easily  accomplished, 
and  at  length  all  was  a  trial  of  speed 
with  this  dashing  exhibitor.  A  glance 
which,  when  on  the  point  of  one  of 
his  most  desperate  leaps,  he  threw 
back  at  me,  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of 
challenge,  and  I  rushed  on  at  speed. 
The  Irish  hunter  is  matchless  at  '^top- 
ping" stone  walls,  but  his  practice  has 
not  lain  much  among  rivers ;  and  the 
English  horse  is  sometimes  his  master 
at  the  deep  and  rapid  streams  which, 
running  between  crumbling  banks,  are 
perhaps  the  severest  trials  to  both 
horse  and  rider.  The  majority  of  the 
hunt  pulled  up  at  the  edge  of  one  of 
those  formidable  chasms,  and  I  was 
by  no  means  unwilling  to  follow  their 
example ;  but  the  look  of  the  strange 
rider  had  a  sneer  along  with  it,  which 
put  me  on  my  mettle,  and  I  dashed 
after  him.  The  hounds  had  scrambled 
through,  and  we  rode  nearly  abreast 
{brough  a  broken  country,  that  mixture 
of  bog  and  firm  ground  which  occurs 
frequently  in  newly  cleared  land,  and 
over  which  nothing  but  the  most 
powerful  sinewy  can  make  way.    We 
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bad  now  left  every  one  behind  ns,  were 
strnggling  on  through  the  dimness  of 
a  hasy  day,  sinking  into  twilight. 
Suddenly  my  mysterious  rival  turnM 
his  horse  full  upon  me,  and  to  my  ntter 
amazement  discharged  a  pistol  at  my 
head.  The  discharge  was  so  close 
that  I  escaped  only  by  the  swerving 
of  my  horse  at  the  flash.  I  felt  my 
fkce  bnrn,  and  in  the  impulse  of  the 
pain  made  a  blind  blow  at  him  with 
my  whip.  Ho  had  drawn  out  another 
pistol  in  an  instant,  which  the  blow 
luckily  dashed  out  of  his  hand.  No 
words  passed  between  us,  but  I  bound- 
ed on  him  to  seize  him.  He  slipped 
away  from  my  grasp,  and,  striking  in 
the  spur,  galloped  madly  forward,  I  in 
pnrsnit.  The  twilight  had  now  deep- 
ened, and  he  plunged  into  a  lane 
bonnded  on  both  sides  by  steep 
hedges,  and  which,  from  some  former 
huntbig  in  this  quarter,  I  knew  to  be 
a  ad-de-sac.  This  doubled  my  deter- 
mination to  make  myself  master  of 
the  assassin ;  and  even  in  the  hurry 
of  the  moment  I  formed  some  concep- 
tion of  my  having  sefen  his  face  before, 
and  that  the  attempt  to  put  me  out  of 
the  way  was  connected,  in  some  way 
or  other,  with  public  aflairs.  This 
qnestion  was  soon  decided.  He  reach- 
ed the  end  of  the  lane,  which  was 
shut  in  with  a  wall  of  about  the  height 
of  a  man.  His  horse  shied  at  the 
obstacle.  The  rider,  with  an  oath 
and  a  desperate  exertion,  pushed  him 
to  it  again.  I  was  now  within  a  few 
yarda  of  him,  and  arrived  just  in  time 
to  see  the  animal  make  a  convulsive 
spring,  touch  with  his  hind  feet  on 
the  top  of  the  wall,  and  roll  over. 
My  Wsh  horse  cleared  it  in 
the  native  style,  and  I  found  my 
enemy  crushed  under  his  hunter, 
and  evidently  in  the  pangs  of  death. 
He  had  been  flung  on  a  heap  of  stones, 
and  the  weight  of  the  falling  horse 
had  broken  his  spine.  I  poured  some 
brandy  down  his  throat,  relieved  him 
from  the  incumbrance  of  the  hunter — 
attempted  to  give  him  hope — but  he 
told  me  that  it  was  useless ;  that  he 
iblt  death  coming  on,  and  that  I  was 
the  last  man  who  should  wish  him  to 
live,  "  as  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
my  extinction."  For  a  while,  his  re- 
ooHections  were  wild,  and  he  talked  of 
events  in  France  and  Spain,  where  he 
deemed  to  have  done  some   deeds 
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which  afftjcted  him  with  peculiar  hor- 
ror in  the  prospect  of  dissolution. 
But,  aft^r  a  brief  period  of  those  ter- 
rible disclosure^!,  his  pains  totally 
ceased,  his  mind  grew  clear ;  and  he 
acknowledged  that  he  was  one  of  the 
leading  agents  of  a  National  Con- 
spiracy to  republicanizo  Ireland, 
"  You  are  too  kind,"  said  he  to  mo,  "to 
one  who  now  sees  the  madness  of  the 
design,  and  is  sensible  of  the  guilt 
of  taking  away  the  lives  of  honour- 
able men."  A  lapse  of  weakness  here 
tied  his  tongue ;  and  I  brought  him  a 
draught  of  water  from  a  spring  which 
gurgled  beside  the  wall.  He  thanked 
me,  and  proceeded  to  say,  that  my 
"  character  for  vigilance  and  activity 
had  alarmed  the  principal  conspira- 
tors, and  that  he,  thinking  all  crimes 
meritorious  in  a  popular  cause,  had 
resolved  to  signalize  the  commence- 
ment of  his  services,  by  putting  the 
English  secretary  to  death  on  the  first 
occasion."  For  this  purpose,  he  had 
followed  my  steps  for  some  time  in 
the  metropolis,  but  without  finding  a 
fit  opportunity.  The  intelligence  of 
my  hunting  days  in  the  north  gave  him 
renewed  expectations,  and  he  had 
followed  me  in  various  disguises ;  had 
been  present  at  dinners  and  balls, 
where  I  was  the  principal  guest ;  had 
even  frequently  conversed  with  me  on 
public  and  foreign  topics  ;  in  fact,  had 
haunted  me  with  a  case  of  pistols  con- 
stantly in  his  bosom  ;  yet  had  never 
been  able  to  find  the  true  opportunity 
of  despatching  me  without  eclat.  He 
had,  at  last,  determined  to  give  up 
the  object  as  altogether  hopeless ; 
and  had  already  prepared  to  act  on  a 
bolder  scale  by  heading  open  rebellion, 
when  he  heard  of  my  intending  to 
hunt  on  this  day.  It  was  to  be  his 
last  experiment ;  "  and  how  rejoiced 
I  am,"  said  he,  "  that  it  has  failed ! " 
He  now  remained  for  a  while  in  ap- 
parent meditation,  and  then  suddenly 
raising  himself  on  his  hand,  said,  in  a 
full  and  manly  tone — **  One  thing  I 
still  can  do  in  this  world,  if  it  may 
not  be  too  late.  Leave  me  here ;  I 
must  die  ;  go  back  in  all  haste  to  your 
friends,  and  tell  them  to  prepare 
either  to  fly  or  defend  their  lives. 
This  is  the  night  appointed  for  the 
breaking  out  of  the  insurrection. 
Fifty  thousand  men  are  already  armed 
in  the  mountains,  and  ready  for  the 
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irignal  to  march  on  the  principal  towns. 
The  hw  troops  in  the  country  are  to 
be  made  prisoners  in  their  barracks. 
The  government  stores  are  to  be 
dirid^  among  the  people.  Before 
twelve  hours  are  over  we  shall  have 
%  force  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  on 
foot;  andarepublicwillbeproclaimed." 

The  intelligence  was  startling,  but 
not  wholly  unexpected.  I  demanded 
the  names  of  the  leaders ;  but  on  this 
head  he  refused  to  make  any  answer. 
I  next  enquired,  whether  the  rebel 
directory  had  any  hope  of  assistance 
fitHD  tiie  Continent.  ^^  That  I  can  fully 
answer,**  said  he,  now  almost  at  his 
list  gasp.  ^  I  myself  was  the  nego- 
tiator. It  is  but  a  month  since  I  was 
in  Paris.  The  government  agreed  to 
send  seven  sail  of  the  line,  with  ten 
thousand  troops,  and  Hoche,  the  fa- 
vourite general  of  the  republic,  to  the 
niRth ;  or,  in  ease  of  unexpected  ob- 
stacles, to  the  south  of  Ireland.  I 
have  been  looking  out  for  their  flag 
from  hour  to  hour."  The  man  sank 
back  on  the  ground.  I  prepared  to 
run  for  help,  if  there  were  any  to  be 
foimd  in  that  desolate  place.  He 
grasped  my  hand;  his  was  icy.  "No,** 
said  he,  ^^I  must  now  be  leil  alone ;  I 
am  dying,  and  I  am  not  sorry  to  die. 
I  am  free  from  your  blood,  and  I  shall 
not  share  in  the  horrors  which  I  see 
at  hand.  Men  in  health,  hnd  men 
dying  think  differently  of  those  thmgs. 
Farewell ! "  He  gave  my  hand  a  con- 
vulsive clasp,  and  expired. 

My  situation  was  an  anxious  one. 
Kiffht  had  fallen,  and  the  hour  was 
foil  of  peril  to  those  whom  I  had  left 
behind ;  it  was  even  possible  that  tfao 
insurrection  might  have  already 
broken  out.  Sounds,  which  seem^ 
to  me,  in  the  stillness  of  the  hour,  to 
be  the  signals  of  the  peasantry — ^the 
echoes  of  horns,  and  trampting  of 
bodies  of  horse— began  to  rise  upon  the 
gust,  and  yet  I  was  unwilling  to  leave 
my  unfortunate  victim  on  the  ground. 
A  length  a  loud  shout,  and  the  firing 
of  musketry  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood, 
swoke  me  to  a  sense  of  the  real 
danger  of  my  situation.  I  forced  my 
way  through  the  thickets,  and  saw  a 
si^rmish  between  a  large  mass  of 
armed  men,  and  a  picket  of  troops  in 
a  village  on  the  borders  of  the  wood. 
Tliere  was  now  no  time  to  be  lost.  I 
xetnmed  to  the  spot  where  the  body 
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lay,  placed  my  hand  on  its  forehead, 
to  ascertain  whether  any  remnant  of 
life  lingered* there ;  found  all  cold; 
and,  remounting  my  horse,  wound 
my  dreary  and  difficult  way  back  to 
the  mansion. 

To  my  surprise,  I  found  the  win- 
dows blazing  with  lights,  carriages 
arriving,  and  all  the  signs  of  a  night 
of  gala.  I  had  forgotten  that  this  was 
my  noble  entertainer's  birthday,  and 
that  the  whole  circle  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nobles  and  gentlemen  had 
been  for  the  last  month  invited. 
Tliere  were  to  be  private  theatricals, 
followed  by  a  ball  and  supper.  The 
whole  country  continued  to  pour  in. 
Full  of  my  disastrous  intelligence,  my 
first  enquiry  was  for  the  noble  host ; 
he  was  not  to  be  seen.  I  was  at 
length  informed  under  the  seal  of  se- 
crecy by  his  secretary,  that  some  in- 
formation of  popular  movements  with- 
in a  fow  miles,  having  been  conveyed 
to  him  late  in  the  dav,  he  had  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  squadron  of 
his  veomanry  to  ascertahi  the  nature 
of  the  disturbance,  and  as  it  was  then 
too  late  to  countermand  the  invita- 
tions to  the  ball,  had  given  strict 
orders  that  the  cause  of  his  absence 
should  be  concealed,  and  that  the  en- 
tertainments should  go  on  as  if  be 
wCTe  present. 

Agreeing  that  this  was  the  wisest 
thing  which  could  be  done,  to  avoid 
unnecessary  alarm,  which  paralyses 
action  beforehand,  and  renders  all 
ridiculous  after,  I  seldom  felt  it  more 
dhfBcult  to  play  my  part  than  on  this 
occasion.  As  a  minister,  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  solicitude  on  my  part, 
was  sure  to  be  magnified  into  actual 
ctisaster,  and  I  was  forced  to  keep  an 
unembarrassed  countenance.  I  im- 
mediately sent  out  servants  in  every 
direction  to  bring  mtelligence  of  the 
actual  state  of  affairs,  and  above  all, 
to  ascertain  what  had  detained  their 
master.  Though  all  this  was  done 
with  the  utmost  secrecy,  it  was  im- 
possible to  suppress  the  growing  im- 
pression that  something  extraordi- 
nary must  have  occurred,  to  withdraw 
from  his  own  hospitable  roof,  and  so 
long  detain,  the  lor^  of  the  mansion, 
diBtingnished  as  he  was  for  the  most 
polished  courtesy.  As  the  hour  wan- 
ed, the  enquiries  became  more  urgent, 
the  dance  languished,  and  the  showj: 
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crowd  fonning  into  groups,  and  wan- 
dering throngh  the  saloons,  or  gather- 
ed to  the  windows,  had  evidently  lost 
all  the  spirit  of  festivity.  To  my  as- 
tonishment, strong  opinions  began  to 
find  utterance,  and  I  discovered  that 
his  lordship,  in  his  general  and  lofty 
disregard  of  the  shades  of  popular 
sentiment,  had  among  his  guests  some 
individuals  whose  rank  and  wealth 
had  not  preserved  them  fix)m  the 
taint  of  republicanism.  As  it  was  not 
my  purpose  to  make  a  ball-room  the 
scene  of  a  political  squabble,  and  as  I 
felt  it  due  to  my  official  position  to 
avoid  any  unnecessary  entanglement 
in  the  obscure  follies  of  provincial  par- 
tizanship,  I  first  tried  to  laugh  down 
the  topic.  But  a  young  orator,  a 
handsome  and  fluent  enthusiast,  re- 
cently returned  from  a  continental 
excursion,  gave  so  stirring  a  picture 
of  the  glories  of  French  independence, 
and  the  glittering  advantages  which 
must  accrue  to  all  countries  follow- 
ing the  example,  that  I  was  forced  to 
stand  on  my  defence.  The  gallant 
republican  was  not  to  be  repelled ;  he 
poured  out  upon  me,  as  he  warmed 
with  the  theme,  so  vast  a  catalogue 
of  public  injuries,  in  language  so  me- 
nacing, y/et  so  eloquent,  that  I  was 
forced  to  ask  whether  I  was  standing 
in  the  midst  of  a  Jacobin  club — 
whether  his  object  was  actually  to 
establish  a  democracy,  to  govern  by 
the  guillotine,  to  close  up  the  churches, 
and  inscribe  the  tombs  with — death 
is  an  eternal  sleep ;  to  swear  to  the 
extinction  of  monarchy,  and  proclaim 
universal  war.  Our  dispute  had  now 
attracted  general  notice.  He  an- 
swered with  still  more  vehement  and 
elaborate  detail.  I  had  evidently  the 
majority  on  my  side,  but  some  few 
adhered  to  him,  and  those,  too,  men 
of  consequence,  and  obvious  determi- 
nation. 

The  ladies  shrank  affrighted,  as  the 
contest  grew  more  angry;  and  the 
usual  and  unhappy  result  of  political 
discussion  in  Ireland,  an  exchange  of 
cards,  was  about  to  take  place,  when 
one  of  the  servants  brought  me  a  small 
packet  of  papers  which  had  been 
found  on  the  body  of  the  assassin. 
Glancing  over  them,  I  saw  a  list  of 
the  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  and 
the  first  name  in  the  paper  that  ot 
my  antagoui;it.    I  crushed  the  docu- 


ment in  my  hand,  and  beckoned 
him  to  a  window.  There,  alone,  and 
out  of  hearing  of  the  guests,  who, 
however,  followed  us  anxiously  with 
their  eyes,  I  charged  him  with  his 
guilt.  He  denied  it  fiercely.  I  gave 
him  ^YQ  minutes  to  consider  whether 
he  would  confess  or  abide  the  conse- 
quences. His  countenance  visibly  ex- 
hibited the  perturbations  of  his  mind ; 
he  turned  pale  and  red  alternately, 
shuddered,  then  braced  himself  up  with 
desperate  resolution,  and  finally  ended 
by  denying  and  defying  every  thing. 
It  was  not  in  my  nature  to  press  upon 
this  moment  of  agony;  but  telling 
him,  that  nothing  but  compassion  pre- 
vented my  ordering  his  an*est  on  the 
spot,  I  again  warned  him  to  make 
his  peace  in  time  with  the  govern- 
ment, by  a  solemn  abjuration  of  his 
design. 

I  have  the  whole  scene  before  me 
still.  This  man  was  destined  to  a 
memorable  and  melancholy  fate.  I 
never  remember  a  countenance  more 
expressive  of 'intellectual  refinement ; 
but  there  was  a  look  of  strange  and 
feverish  restlessness  in  his  large  grey 
eye,  almost  ominous  of  his  future 
career.  He  was  still  young,  though 
he  had  ahready  gone  through  vicissi- 
tudes enough  to  darken  the  longest 
life.  He  had  been,  a  few  years  be- 
fore, called  to  the  bar,  the  favourite 
profession  of  the  Irish  gentry,  where 
he  had  exhibited  talents  of  a  remark- 
able order ;  but  an  impatience  of 
the  slow  success  of  this  profession 
drove  him  to  the  hazards  of  political 
change.  He  had  married,  and  this 
increased  his  difficulties,  until  party 
came  athwart  him  with  its  promises 
of  boundless  honour  and  rapid  fortune. 
His  sanguine  nature  embraced  the 
temptation  at  once;  but  the  parlia- 
mentary opposition  was  too  delibe- 
rate and  too  frigid  for  his  boiling 
blood;  he  plunged  into  the  deeper 
and  wilder  region  of  conspiracy,  took 
the  lead,  which  is  so  soon  assigned  to 
the  brilliant  and  the  bold,  and  became 
the  soul  of  the  tremendous  faction 
which  was  ready  to  proclaim  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  empire. 

He  had  but  now  returned  from 
France,  with  a  commission  in  the 
army  of  the  Republic,  and  a  plan 
agreed  on  with  the  Directory  for  the 
invasion  of  Ireland ;  but  these  were 
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discoveries  to  be  made  hereafter.  On 
this  night  I  saw  nothiug  bat  a  gallant 
enthusiast,  filled  with  classic  recol- 
lections, inflamed  with  the  ardour  of 
early  life,  and  deluded  by  the  dreams 
of  political  perfection.  My  sense  of 
the  utter  ruin  which  he  was  preparing 
for  himself  was  so  strong,  that  I 
pressed  him  from  point  to  point,  until 
he  was  force^  to  take  refuge  in  flight, 
and,  rushing  from  me,  burst  open  a 
door  which  led  to  the  demesne.  While 
I  paused,  not  unwilling  to  give  him 
the  opportunity  to  escape,  I  heard  a 
wild  burst  of  wailing,  and  a  confusion 
of  voices  outside.  In  the  next  mo- 
ment, I  saw  the  fugitive  return,  with 
a  tottering  step,  a  bloodless  counte- 
nance, and  a  look  of  horror.  With- 
out a  word,  he  pointed  to  the  door ; 
I  followed  the  direction,  and  saw  what 
might  well  justify  his  feelings.  The 
troop  of  yeomanry  had  been  attacked 
on  their  return  from  patrolling  the 
country  ;  an  ambuscade  had  been  laid 
for  them  by  a  large  force  of  the  insur- 
gents, in  one  of  the  narrow  roads 
which  bordered  the  demesne,  and 
where,  from  its  vicinity,  they  had 
imagined  themselves  secure.  Aa  they 
moved  down  this  defile  with  their 
noble  commandant  at  their  head,  a 
heavy  fire  of  musketry  assailed  them 
from  both  sides;  and  as  the  assail- 
ants were  unapproachable,  they  had 
no  resource  but  to  gallop  on.  But 
they  had  no  sooner  r^iched  the  wider 
part  of  the  road,  than  they  found 
themselves  fired  on  again  from  be- 
hind a  barricade  of  carts  and  waggons 
drawn  across  the  road.  The  affair 
now  seemed  desperate;  the  muzzles 
of  the  muskets  almost  touched  their 
breasts,  and  every  shot  told.  Their 
pistols  could  only  keep  up  a  random 
fire,  and  their  sabres  were  wholly 
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useless.  They  were  now  falling  help- 
lessly and  fast,  when  th^carl  ordered 
them  to  charge  the  insurgents  in  front, 
and  force  their  way  over  the  barricade 
at  all  risks.  He  bravely  led  the  way, 
and  they  burst  through  under  a  vol- 
ley from  the  rebels.  A  ball  fatally 
struck  him  as  he  was  in  the  act  pf 
cheering  on  his  men,  and  he  dropped 
dead  from  his  horse  without  a  groan. 
The  troop,  furious  at  then:  loss,  had 
taken  a  desperate  revenge,  cleai'ed 
the  road,  and  had  now  brought  the 
dead  body  of  their  lord  to  that  man- 
sion, where  he  had  so  long  presided  as 
the  example  of  every  high-toned  qua- 
lity, and  which  his  fate  was  now  to 
turn  into  a  scene  of  terror  and  woe. 

The  melancholy  tidings  could  not 
now  be  suppressed,  and  the  ball-room 
was  filled  with  screams  and  fainting.««. 
The  corpse  was  brought  in,  borne  on 
the  arms  of  the  yeomanry,  most  of 
them  wounded,  and  looking  ghastly 
from  loss  of  blood  and  the  agita- 
tion of  the  encounter.  The  guests 
crowded  round  the  sofa  on  which  the 
body  was  laid,  with  all  the  varieties 
of  sorrow  and  strong  emotion  con- 
ceivable, under  the  loss  of  a  common 
and  honoured  friend.  Tears  fell  down 
many  a  manly  cheek ;  sobs  were  heard 
on  every  side,  mingled  with  outcries 
of  indignation  against  the  rebellions 
spirit  by  which  so  deep  a  calamity 
had  been  produced.  But  all  other 
considerations  were  quickly  absorbed 
in  the  sense  of  general  danger.  A 
tremendous  shout  was  heard  round 
the  mansion,  followed  by  the  discharge 
of  mnsketiy  and  the  clashing  of  pikes. 
All  rushed  to  the  windows,  and  we 
saw  the  hills  in  a  blaze  with  fires, 
and  the  demesne  crowded  with  the 
armed  thousands  of  the  insurrection. 


94  Janus,  [Jan. 

*  JANUS ; 

Thb  God  or  New-Ybab's  Dat^  fbom  the  Fasti  ov  Otid. 

Behold  with  omens  blithe  and  bright,  on  festive  New- Year's  Daji 

First  in  the  year  old  Janos  comes,  and  foremost  in  my  lay  I 

Twin-headed  god,  soorce  of  the  year  that  silent  glides  away. 

Who  only  of  the  Olympian  throng  canst  thine  own  back  survey ; 

Bless  thou  our  noble  chiefs,  whose  arms  have  purchased  gentle  peace 

To  fruitful  Earth,  and  lent  the  wave  from  pirate-chase  release ; 

On  senators  and  people  smile,  who  call  Quirinus  god. 

All  temples  bright,  in  shining  white,  fly  open  at  thy  nod  1 

A  lucky  sun  doth  shine ;  nor  voice,  nor  thought  of  ill,  be  stirred 

To  tempt  the  time ;  the  happy  day  demands  the  happy  word. 

No  brawls  assail  the  ear ;  cease  now  the  harsh-vex'd  forum's  hum. 

And  calumny  with  eager  tongue,  for  once  thy  spite  be  dumb ! 

Lo  1  where  the  pure  and  fragrant  flame  from  every  altar  round 

Upwreathes,  while  ears  devout  receive  the  saffiron's  crackling  sound  I 

The  wandering  flame,  far  darting,  strikes  the  golden-fretted  roof, 

And  with  the  tremulous  ray  aloft,  it  weaves  a  shining  woof. 

In  stately  pomp,  the  people  wend  up  the  Tarpeian  slope, 

All  brightly,  on  a  bright  day  dad,  the  pure  white  robes  of  hope ;  * 

New  axes  shine,  and  in  the  sun  new  purple  bravely  sports, 

And  greeted-far  the  comle  chaur  new  weight  of  worth  supports ;  * 

New  oxen  come  that  lately  cropped  the  sweet  Faliscan  grass. 

And  yield  to  Jove  their  willing  necks  on  which  no  yoke  did  pass. 

He,  from  his  starry  throne  sublime,  looks  East  and  West ;  and  lo  1 

He  sees  but  Borne,  and  Rome's  domain,  in  all  he  sways  below. 

Hail  happy  day,  and  still  return  to  bless  with  happier  face 

The  sons  of  Romulus,  lords  of  Earth,  not  thankless  for  thy  grace ! 

But  who  art  thou,  strange  biform  god,  and  what  thy  power  ?  for  Greece 

With  all  her  gods  of  thee  and  thine  bath  bade  her  Muses  cease ; 

This  say ;  and  say  why  thou  alone  of  all  celestial  kind, 

Dost  forwards  still  look  steadfastly  and  also  gaze  behind  ? 

Thus  with  myself  I  mused,  and  held  my  tablets  to  indite. 

When  sudden  through  the  room  there  shone  an  unaccustomed  Ught, 

And  in  the  light  the  double  shape  of  Janus  hoar  appeared. 

And  'fore  my  view  with  fix'd  regard  his  double  face  he  rear'd. 

I  stood  aghast,  each  rigid  hair  erect  rose  on  my  bead^ 

And  through  my  frame  with  freezing  touch  the  creeping  temur  sped. 

He  in  his  right  hand  held  a  staff,  and  in  his  left  a  key, 

And  with  the  mouth  to-me-ward  tum'd  these  words  hie  spake  to 

^^  Fear  not,  pains- taking  bard,  whose  pen  doth  chronide  the  days, 

Receive  my  word  with  faithfid  ear,  and  sound  it  in  tiiy  lays. 

When  earth  was  young,  primeval  speech  first  call'd  me  Chaos ;  I 

Am  no  birth  of  to-day — a  name  of  hoar  antiquity. 

This  lucid  air,  and  the  other  three,  which  elements  ye  class, 

Fire,  water,  earth,  were  then  one  rude  and  undigested  mass  ; 

But  soon  within  the  mingled  heap  a  secret  strife  did  brew, 

And  to  self-chosen  homes  anon  the  hostile  atoms  flew. 


*  On  the  kalends  of  January  the  consuls-elect  were  formally  installed ;  and  on 
this  occasion  a  procession  was  made  to  the  Capitol,  and  sacrifice  performed  to 
Jupiter.  The  principal  part  of  the  procession,  of  course,  was  the  consuls  in  their 
curule  chair,  preceded  by  the  lictort  bearing  the  fa»C€$,  or  bundles  of  rods  and 
axes. 


First  rose  the  dame  sublime,  the  air  assuned  the  middle  berth, 

And  to  the  central  base  were  bound  strong  ocean,  and  firm  earth. 

Then  I,  till  then  a  mass  conAised,  a  huge  and  shapeless  rounds 

New  features  worthy  of  a  god,  and  worthy  members  found ; 

Still  of  my  primal  shapeless  bulk  remained  the  little  trace, 

That  I  alone  have  no  true  back,  but  show  both  wbjs  a  doe. 

One  cause  thou  hast ;  another  hear,  and  with  my  figure  Imow, 

My  virtue  and  my  power  above,  my  ofllce  here  below. 

Whatever  thou  see'st,  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  air,  the  fieiy  cope, 

At  my  command  they  shut  their  gates,  at  my  command  they  ope. 

I  of  the  vasty  universe  do  hold  the  secret  key. 

The  hinge  of  every  thing  that  turns  is  tum*d  alone  by  me. 

Peace,  when  I  please  to  send  her  forth  from  her  secure  retreats. 

Walks  freely  o*er  the  unfenced  fields,  and  treads  free-gate^  streets ; 

The  mighty  globe  would  quake  convulsed  by  blood  and  murderous  din, 

Did  not  my  brazen  bolt  confine  the  store  of  strife  within. 

The  gates  of  Heaven  are  mine ;  I  watch  there  with  the  gentle  Hours, 

That  Jove  supreme  must  wait  my  tune  in  the  Olympian  bowers. 

Thence  my  name  Janus  ;*  thence  the  {Mriest  who  on  my  altar  places 

The  salted  cake,  the  sacred  meal,  with  strange-mouth'd  titles  graces 

My  hoary  deity ;  thence  you  hear  Patolcius  now,  and  now 

Clusius,  crown  the  votive  gift,  and  seal  the  mystic  vow.f 

Thus  rude  antiquity  at  first  its  simple  creed  confess'^  ' 

And  with  twin  words  the  functions  twain  of  one  same  god  express'd. 

My  power  you  know — the  god  of  gates — ^now  for  my  figure,  why? 

The  cause  is  plain,  and  may  be  read  by  half  a  poet's  eye. 

There  is  no  door  but  looks  two  ways ;  into  the  busy  street 

This  way,  and  that  way  back  towards  the  quiet  Lar's  retreat  ;| 

And  as  the  porter  whom  you  place  to  keep  watch  at  your  gate. 

Sees  who  goes  out  and  who  comes  in  at  early  hour  and  late. 

Thus  I,  the  warden  of  the  sky,  from  heaven's  wide-tented  Mue, 

Look  forth,  and  scan  both  east  and  west  with  comprehensive  view. 

The  triform  image  you  have  seen,  and  any  where  may  see. 

Of  Hecate  standing  at  the  point  where  one  road  parts  In  three ; 

Thus  I,  lest  turning  of  my  neck  my  function  might  delay. 

The  motive  world  on  either  side  without  a  move  survey." 

Thus  spake  the  god  with  friendly  mien  and  eye,  that  seem'd  to  say — 

*^  If  wish  be  yours  to  question  more,  command  me ;  I  obey.** 

Due  thanks  1  gave ;  strong  fear  no  more  my  eager  tongue  possessed. 

And  with  a  look  that  sought  the  ground,  the  immortal  I  addressed. 

"  This  would  I  know,  why  frosty  days  and  storms  begin  the  year. 

Which  flowciy  spring  had  usher'd  in  with  more  auspicious  cheer ; 

Then  all  things  flourish — ^all  things  then  of  youth  aira  freshness  tell, 

The  juicy  vine  begins  to  flow,  the  bud  begins  to  sweU ; 

With  fresh  green  leaves  the  tree  is  clad,  a  virgin  sheen  appears. 

The  bursting  seed  above  the  ground  the  fresh  green  bktde  uprears. 

With  fresh  full-throated  warblings  then  the  blithe  birds  stir  the  ahr, 

And  lamb  and  lambkin  in  the  mead  their  frisking  sporte  prepaire. 

Then  suns  are  mild ;  its  south  retreat  the  stranger  swallow  feaves^ 

And  skilful  builds  the  well-known  clay  beneath  the  lofty  eaves. 

Then  walks  the  ploughman  forth ;  the  clod  yields  to  the  sturdy  steer ; 

Soothly  the  fittest  time  was  this  to  omen  in  the  year." 


*  From  Jantui,ak  gate. 

t  The  etymology  of  these  old  epithets^  from  pateo  (to  open)  and  daudo  (to 
Bhut,)  is  ohvionA  cnoughi 

I  The  lar  famUiarii,  or  domestic  god  of  the  family^  who  had  an  altar  in  the 
hmer  part  of  the  ftoman  house. 
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My  words  were  many,  but  in  words  few  and  well-chosen,  He, 

Within  tlie  compass  of  two  lines,  thus  made  reply  to  me. 

**  What  time  the  sun  that  sunk  before  mounts  loftier  to  the  view, 

This  fitliest  closed  the  parting  year,  and  usher'd  in  the  now." 

I  ask*d  again,  ^^  Why  on  this  day  the  forum's  strife  should  end 

Only  in  part." — "  The  cause,"  said  he,  "  I  will  explain ;  attend. 

The  young  year's  starting  day  I  made  but  partial  holiday. 

Lest  labourless  begun,  the  year  might  run  to  the  end  in  play ; 

Each  cunning  hand  on  Janus'  feast  makes  prelude  to  his  trade, 

Of  all  the  rest  a  timely  test  on  New-Year's  day  is  made." 

Then  I,  this  further — "  Tell  me  why,  when  I  bring  frankincense 

To  Jove  or  any  other  god,  with  thee  I  still  commence  ?" 

^'  Because  of  things  in  heaven  and  earth  I  hold  the  sacred  key. 

The  first  approach  to  all  the  gods  is  made  alone  through  me." 

"  But  on  thy  kalends,  why  are  men,  so  harsh  on  other  days. 

Keen  to  return  the  kindly  look,  and  change  the  friendly  phrase  ?  " 

To  this  the  god,  his  strong  right  hand  upon  his  good  staff  leaning, 

**  All  ominous  things  when  first  observed  speak  out  their  fateful  meaning. 

To  the  first  voice  of  things  that  cry,  ye  lend  a  trembling  ear. 

And  the  first  flight  of  bodeful  wings  fills  pious  hearts  with  fear. 

The  ears  are  open  of  the  gods,  to  catcKon  New- Year's  day 

What  random  words,  or  thoughtless  prayer,  a  hasty  fool  may  say." 

Thui  ceased  the  god ;  nor  slow  was  I  the  broken  thread  to  join, 

But  of  the  last  words  that  he  spake,  thus  trode  the  heels  with  mine. 

^^  But  what  have  dates  to  do  with  thee,  and  wrinkled  figs,  this  tell, 

And  what  the  honey  dew  that  drops  pure  from  its  snowy  cell?"* 

'*  Here,  too,  an  omen  lies,"  he  said ;  "  the  cause  is  passing  clear. 

That  from  sweet  things  a  savour  sweet  may  relish  the  whole  year." 

Thus  taught,  the  cause  I  understood  of  dates,  and  figs,  and  honey ; 

"  But  tell  me  now,  wise  god ! "  I  said,  "  what  means  the  piece  of  money  ?  " 

He  smiled.     "  Alas !  how  much  thy  age  deceives  thy  wit,"  he  said ; 

'*  As  if  sweet  honey  by  the  touch  of  gold  wei'e  sweeter  made. 

Even  in  good  Saturn's  day,  'twas  hard  to  find  a  heart  all  pure, 

From  the  infection  of  base  gain,  and  gainfnl  lust  secure. 

Small  at  the  birth,  it  grew  apace  the  thirst  of  yellow  ore. 

Till  heap  on  heap  ye  pile  so  high,  ^hat  ye  can  pile  no  more. 

Not  so  the  measure  was  of  wealth  in  Rome's  primeval  time. 

When  all  was  poor  that  now  is  rich,  and  low  that's  now  sublime ; 

When  a  small  hut  was  all  that  held  the  son  of  Mars  divine. 

And  gather'd  reeds  were  all  the  couch  from  which  he  drain'd  the  wine ; 

When  Jove  within  his  narrow  cell  erect  could  scarcely  stand, 

An  eai'theu  Jove,  and  of  base  clay  the  bolt  that  arm'd  his  hand. 

When  with  wild-flowers  the  fane  was  deck'd  that  now  with  jewels  gleams. 

And  his  own  sheep  the  senator  fed  near  the  rural  streams ; 

When  gently  woo'd  by  healthy  sleep  the  rustic  warrior  lay 

On  straw,  and  praised  above  all  down  a  truss  of  bristling  hay ; 

When  to  give  laws  to  Rome  the  peasant  consul  left  the  plough, 

And  gold  was  then  as  great  a  crime  as  'tis  a  virtue  now. 

But  when  our  fates  were  lifted  high,  and  to  the  stars  sublime, 

Ferch'd  on  her  base  of  seven-hill'd  state  proud  Rome  iiad  leam'd  to  climb ; 

Wealth  grew  with  power,  and  lust  of  wealth,  a  madness  of  the  brain. 

And  still  the  more  that  they  possessed,  the  more  they  sought  to  gain. 

Eager  to  make  that  they  might  spend,  spending  to  make  anew. 

Change  nursed  by  change  of  fell  extremes  to  monstrous  nature  grew ; 

Thus  he  whose  sickly  body  swells  with  water  in  the  veins, 

The  more  he  drinks,  the  more  within  the  thirsty  fever  reigns. 

^  The  allusion  here,  and  In  the  following  lines,  is  to  the  different  itr$n<B,  or  Ncw^ 
Tear's  gifts,  which  used  to  be  gi?eQ  by  the  Romans. 
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All  tilings  are  pnztd  by  price ;  to  wealth  all  honours  notv  are  sore ; 

Wealth  bujs  the  rich  man  friends  ;  forlorn  and  frielidless  pines  the  poor. 

If  now  yott  ask  whj  copper  coins  are  chiefly  my  delight, 

The  ancient  brass  of  Rome  should  I,  the  ancient  Janns,  slight  ? 

Brass  was  their  wealth  of  old ;  though  now  the  better  omen^s  gold. 

And  the  new  metal  from  the  field  has  fairly  beat  the  old. 

Mysdf,  though  simple  and  severe,  approve  a  golden  shrine — 

This  metal  hatk  a  majesty  that  suits  a  power  divine. 

We  praise  the  ancients,  uul  'tis  well ;  but  use  our  modem  ways — 

All  fashions  in  due  time  and  place  are  worthy  of  our  praise." 

Thus  ceased  the  god ;  but  I,  to  set  all  rising  doubts  at  rest, 

The  hoar  key*beiu*er  of  the  sky  thus  with  n^ek  words  addressed : — 

*^  Much  I  have  leam'd ;  but  tell  me  this — why  of  our  copper  coin 

Does  one  side  bear  a  ship,  and  one  a  double  head  like  thine  ?*'* 

"'  That  head  is  mine ;  you  might  have  known  the  likeness  of  the  face 

But  that  hoar  ago  and  wear  have  dull'd  the  sharpness  of  the  trace. 

As  for  the  ship,  attend :  the  god  that  bears  the  scythe  whileome 

Far- wandering  in  the  Tuscan  flood  at  leneth  had  ceased  to  roam.f 

Well  I  remember  when  he  came,  and  hold  the  memory  dear — 

Saturn,  by  Jove  expeird  from  heaven,  and  kindly  welcomed  here. 

Thence  was  the  land  Satumia  calPd ;  and  Latium  still  we  name 

The  part  where  ancient  Saturn  lurk'd  in  safety  when  he  came4 

Oiur  pious  sures  upon  the  brass  the  sacred  ship  impress*d. 

Whose  keel  to  bleat  Ausonian  shores  had  borne  the  Olympian  guest. 

Then  on  that  spot  I  made  my  home  where  Tiber's  waters  glide. 

And  eat  the  yielding  banks  away  with  sandy-rolling  tide. 

Here,  where  Rome  stands,  wild  copse  green  grew ;  the  busy  forum  now 

Was  then  a  peaceful  glen,  disturbed  by  wandering  oxen's  low. 

My  fortress  then  was  that  same  hill  which  pious  Rome  reveres 

Even  now,  and  thinks  on  Janus  when  Janiculum  she  hears. 

Here  I  was  king,  when  holy  earth  of  heavenly  guests  could  tell, 

And  in  the  haunts  of  men  the  gods  were  not  ashamed  to  dwell; 

Ere  Justice,  shrinking  from  the  sight  of  human  guilt  and  crime, 

Last  of  immortals  left  the  earth,  and  sought  the  staiTy  clime ; 

When  hearts  were  sway'd  by  love,  and  held  by  bonds  of  holy  awe, 

And  light  the  labour  was  to  shape  for  willing  hearts  the  law. 

Stem  war  I  knew  not,  and  the  gates  I  held  were  gates  of  peace ; 

AVhile  in  my  hand  the  key  declared — Let  gamer'd  stores  increase ! " 

Here  closed  the  god  his  lips ;  but  I,  not  bashful,  open'd  mine. 

And  with  the  mortal  voice  again  unseal'd  the  voice  divine. 

*^  Since  many  gates  are  thine  in  Rome,  say  why  dost  thou  appear 

In  perfect  shape  and  size  nowhere  but  at  the  forams  here?"§ 

Whereto  the  god,  with  gentle  band  stroking  his  long  beard  hoar}', 

Forthwith  recounted  in  my  ear  Gi^balian  Tatins'  story ; 

And  how,  by  Sabine  gauds  ensnared,  the  fair  and  faithless  maid 

The  path  that  to  the  Capitol  leads  to  the  Sabine  lord  betray'd. 


*  The  old  Roman  as,  with  the  doable  head  on  one  side  and  a  ship  on  the  reverse^ 
is  well  known  among  numismatists. 

f  The  Tuscan  flood  is  a  common  appellation  for  the  Tiber,  as  rising  in  Etra« 
ria,  and  forming  the  ancient  boundary  between  that  country  and  Latium,  opposite 
Hume. 

I  A  silly  etymology — ^from  lateo,  to  lurk;  mentioned  also  by  Virgil. — JBn, 
viii.  323. 

§  "  The  Romans  gave  the  name  of  Jani  to  arches  like  that  of  Temple-Far  in  Lon* 
don,  under  which  people  passed  from  one  street  into  another.  They  werj  always 
double;  people  entering  by  one  and  going  out  by  the  other,  every  one  keeping  to 
the  right.  The  temple  or  gateway  mentioned  in  this  place,  adjacent  to  the  ox  and 
the  fiw  markets,  was  built  by  Doilius.** — Kiiqiitlbt. 
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'^  As  there  is  now,  so  thea  thore  was,  a  &1<^«  by  w]^cb  y^H  g^ 

Steep  from  the  citadel  to  the  plaia,  and  fomm  strftch'd  below ; 

Aud  now  the  twain  had  reached  the  gate  where  Juno^s  partial  wan) 

The  only  bolts  that  closed  their  way  propitiously  unbarr'd. 

When  I,  too  wise  with  Saturn's  seed  in  open  fight  to  join, 

Contnved  k  scheme  that  bafflc4  hers,  a  plan  entirely  min^  $ 

I  oped  (in  opening  lies  my  strength)  a  gate  where  waters  sl^pt| 

And  from  the  solid  rock  straightway  a  stream  impetuous  le^pt ; 

To  the  hot  .spring  such  sulphurous  steams  my  timely  aid  Bupplie4 

That  eager  Tatlns  qua^rd  and  shrunk  back  froip  the  rolling  tide. 

The  Sabines  fled ;  the  gusbing  fouqt  miraculous  ceased  to  flow ; 

^or  pious  Borne  to  owp  the  power  tha(  sent  such  aid  was  slow ; 

A  little  altar  on  a  shrine  not  large  to  Janus^  name 

Was  raised ;  there  sprinkled  meal  and  cake  smokes  mingled  with  (he  flame." 

**  But  this  say  further, — why  thy  gates  in  war  are  open,  why 

In  peace  are  closed  ?  "  whereto  the  gold  thus  gave  the  pi*ompt  reply; 

'*  That  till  her  sons  fierce  war  have  ququch'd,  and  crusird  the  crude  revpU^ 

Rome  to  receive  the  homewi|rd  host  n^ay  keep  unban''d  the  bolt ; 

In  i)eace  my  locks  are  closed,  that  none  may  causeless  leave  his  home, 

Nor  few  the  years  I  shall  t>B  closed  whi|0  CsBsar  reigns  in  Home.'' 

Thus  spake  the  god ;  and  lifting  high  his  head  of  diverse  view. 

Scanned  east  and  west,  and  all  that's  spread  beneath  the  ethereal  blue  \ 

And  peace  reigu'd  o'er  wide  earth ;  ev'n  where  i'  the  north,  with  sm'ly  waf  e. 

The  rebel  Rhine  to  Cassar's  arms  their  latest  triumph  gave ; 

Peace,  hoary  Janus,  make  thpu  sure  for  oyer ;  and  may  they 

Who  purchased  peace  embrace  the  globe  with  everlasting  sway. 


vm'      II J  i    .  mmemfnar^ 


TO  A  Bhun>  eiRL. 

t  do  not  sigh  as  leme  m»y  sigh, 

To  see  thee  in  thy  darkness  led 
^png  the  path  where  sunbeam^  Uo, 
And  bloom  is  shed. 

I  do  not  weep  as  some  may  weep, 
\Jpon  thy  rayless  brow  to  look ; 
A  boon  more  rare  Hwas  thbie  to  keep, 
When  light  forsoek. 

j^  dorious  boon  I  Thou  shalt  not  view 

One  treasure  from  the  earth  depart— 
It9  starry  buds,  its  pearls  of  dew, 
Lie  in  thy  heart. 

No  need  to  heed  the  frosty  air, 

No  need  to  heed  the  blasts  that  chafe, 
The  scatter'd  sheaf,  the  vintage  spare — 
Thif  hoard  is  tajh. 

Thou  shalt  no(  mark  the  silent  chancy 
That  falls  upon  the  heart  like  blight. 
The  smile  that  grows  all  cold  and  strang6«-Kr 
Bless'd  is  thy  night ! 

Thou  shalt  not  watch  the  slow  decay. 

Nor  see  the  ivy  clasp  the  fane. 
Nor  trace  upon  the  column  gray 
The  mildew  stain. 

Ours  Is  the  darkness — thine  the  light. 

Within  tby  brow  a  gloiy  nlays ; 
Shrine,  blos^m,  deworop,  lul  are  bright 
With  qnencnleu  rays. 

J.  D. 
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A  LARaB  red  bpfek  hoQse,  with  i^ 
nuilitnde  of  gablerends,  and  rows  of 
small,  dingy-IookiDg  window^,   bad 
bidden  iUelf  ft>r  paauy  gefier^iopg  m 
a  clomp  of  floe  old  (reea  in  a  li^rg^ 
green  field— aloiQsl  QqallQed  to  taa9 
rank  a^  a  park-~a(  a  dialftnoe  of  s\^, 
or  seyen  miles  from  St  Paurp,    Iq 
the  days  of  the  good  Que^Q  Aone,  tbf 
city  lay  comfortably  boddlpd  op  round 
the  cathedral  chorcb,  and  looked  opofi 
hor  sister  of  Westminstar  &#  too  f^r 
removed,  and  pf  too  lofty  a  rgnk,  ip 
be  visited  except  on  rarp  occasions. 
London  was  then  eootained  within 
reasonable  limits,  and  it  was  easy  to 
walk   ronnd    her   boundaries ;   you 
could  even  point  out  the  pi*ecise  spot 
at  which  the  town  epdad  and  the 
country  began.    The  inhabitants  of 
the  large  brick  house,  known  by  the 
name  of  Surbridge  Hall,  at  rare  inter* 
vals,  and  then  only  to  visit  the  shops, 
undertook  the  journey  into  the  dty ; 
and,  unless  in  the  stillest  of  autumn 
isvenings,  when  the  cnomious  tongue 
of  the  metropolitan  clock  made  itself 
«udible  on  the  Burbridge  lawp,  they 
might  have  forgotten  that  such  a  plac^ 
as  the  capital  was  within  fifty  miles. 
That  generation  died  off;  and  London 
had  begun  to  put  out  feelers  in  all 
directions,    and    had   outgrown  the 
ancient  limits.    Streets  began  to  move 
out  a  little  way  into  the  country  for 
change  of  air;  and,  in  making  their 
usual    shoppingrvisits    to  the  great 
city,  the  inhabitants  of  Surbridge  Hall 
had  now  to  drive  through  a  short  row 
of  houses,  where  the  elders  of  the 
party  remembered  nothing  but  a  hedge. 
That  generation  also  died  out  (  uud 
the  city,  like  an  old  dowager  who  has 
once  been  a  beauty,  and  boasted  of  a 
waist,  grew  out  of  all  shape,    There 
-  were  squares  and  crescents  rising  in 
every  quarter ;  and  the  white  tops  of 
chimneys,  and  the  blue  diuginess  of 
roofs,  became  vii^ible  from  the  upper 
windows   of  Surbridge   Hall,     The 
proprietor,  terriOed  perhaps  by  the 
approach  of  such  neighbours,  adver- 
tised the  Hall  for  sale,  speedily  found 
a  purchaser,  and,  somewhere  about 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  old 
Dsmtty  name  of  the  Walrooda  ^'^t^i- 


peared  from  tbQ  country,  and  Surbridge 
Hall  became  tbeproperty  of  William 
Wilkins,  ^().  Wc  may  observe  t|iat| 
much  about  the  same  time,  the  namo 
of  the  senior  partner  disappeared  from 
the  door  of  a  dingv-looking  house  itt 
Hiches  Court,  and  the  firm  of  Wil- 
kins d^  Eoe  was  deprived  of  its  larger 
half.  The  old  Uoo-rampant,  that  had 
Stood  on  its  hipd-legs  for  so  many 
years  on  the  top  of  oue  of  the  piers  of 
the  entrance  gates,  as  if  in  act  tp 
spring  upon  the  deer  that  lay  rumi- 
nating on  the  top  of  the  other,  wa9 
now  displaced ;  and,  in  a  few  days, 
his  position  was  taken  by  a  plaster-of- 
Paris  cast  of  Hebe,  benevolently  hold- 
ing forth  an  empty  goblet  towards  th^ 
thirsty  statue  of  Apollo  whigli  did 
duty  on  the  other  side.  Thp  floors  iu 
the  old  hail  were  new  laid,  the  win* 
dows  fitted  with  plate  glass,  the  paintv 
ing  and  decoration  put  into  the  haudf 
of  a  Bond-street  fioisher,  who  coverQvi 
the  walls  with  acres  of  gilding,  and 
bung  cliandelici's  from  tlie  ceilings, 
and  placed  miiTors  upon  the  walls,  till 
tbe  rooms  looked  like  the  show  gal- 
leries of  an  upholsterer,  and  very  dif* 
ferent  from  the  fine  solid  habitable 
apartments  they  pscd  to  be  in  th9 
time  of  the  late  proprietor.  And  > 
change  nearly  as  remarkable  took 
place  on  Mr  Wilkins  himself  as  in  his 
house.  He  attended  county  meetings, 
and  bev^mo  learned  in  rents  and  agri- 
culture. He  built  pew  houses  for 
bis  tenants,  and  only  regi'etted  he  had 
never  learned  to  ride,  or  lie  would 
have  followed  the  hounds.  But  though 
he  was  no  I^imrod,  ho  dressed  like 
one  of  his  sons,  and  encased  his  thick 
legs  in  top-boots,  and  generally  car- 
ried a  whip.  At  last,  by  dint  of  good 
dinners,  and  voting  on  the  right  side 
at  the  elections,  he  became  a  magis- 
trate ;  and  if  hin  Wilkins  had  had 
the  politeness  to  die,  ho  would  havp 
married  Lady  Diana  O'lluggoray,  the 
daughter  of  an  Irish  earl ;  bui  JVlrs 
Wilkins  did  not  die,  and  Lady  Diana 
ran  away  with  a  dancing-master.  His 
son  had  been  eighteen  years  at  the 
bar,  and  never  had  had  a  bri^f ;  his 
daughters  had  been  twenty  years  on 
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but  he  still  expected  to  see  Richard 
lord  chancellor,  and  bis  three  girls 
peeresses.    A  country  gentleman,  a 
county  magistrate,  perfectly  healthy 
and  tolerably  rich,  was  there   any 
thing  wanting  to  Mr  Wilkins's  feli- 
city? Yes.  Alexander  the  Great  was 
wretched  when  he  had  conquered  the 
world,  and  was  ten  times  happier 
when  he  was  breaking-in  Bucephalus; 
and  Mr  Wilkins,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  was  very  like  Alexander  the 
Great,  at  least  in  his  discontent,  and 
was  never  so  gay  as  he  used  to  be 
in  the  dingy  mansion  in  Riches  Court. 
He  dinners  he  gave  were  formal,  cold 
affairs,  where  he  never  felt  at  his  ease: 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
neighbours  quizzed  and  looked  down 
on  him;    and,  in  short,  he  felt  out 
of  his  element,  and  longed  sometimes 
for  the  free-and-easy  dinners  ho  had 
relished  so  much  in  the  city.     His 
farm-houses  were  at  last  all  built,  his 
ImprovementB    all    completed,    and 
there  yaa  no  further  occlipation  for 
either  aimself  or  his    money.     He 
sometimes  drove  into  Harley  Street 
to  see  Ills  son,  but  he  found  that  gen- 
tleman also  on  the  rack  of  idleness, 
and  went  home  again,  wondering  how 
Roe  was  getting  on  in  the  old  pre- 
mises, though  never  venturing  to  go 
near  hhn — for  his  family  had  insisted 
on  a  d&id  cut  between  the  partners, 
and  could  not  endure  the  thoughts  of 
Mr  Roe  coming  between  the  wind  and 
their  newly  acquired  nobility.    Time 
wore  on.    Old  Wilkins  grew  older. 
He  used  to  sit  at  the  window  of  his 
drawing-room  and  look  towards  Lon- 
don, fancying  to  himself  the  bustle 
and  stir  that  were    going   on,  the 
crowding  in  Fleet  Street,  the  crush  at 
the  Bank ;  and  occasionally  imagina- 
tion conjured  up  to  him  the  image  of 
an  active  citizen  bustling  down  to- 
wards the  Exchange,    radiant  with 
SQccess,  and  filled  with  activity  and 
hope ;  and  he  could  scarcely  recognise 
Ills  own  identity  with  that  joyous  citi- 
zen, the  William  Wilkins  of  that  hap- 
pier time.     The   flood  of  building, 
which  had  only  reached  to  within 
three  miles  of  Surbridge  when  the 
Walronds  retired  to  the  ark  of  some 
estate  they  retained  in  Yorkshire,  had 
now  increased  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
have  submerged  many  of  the  fields 
and  orchards  that  lay  at  a  very  short 


distance  from  the  Hall.    ''  Willars,'' 
with  Italian  fronts  and  little  green- 
houses at  the  side,  took  post  all  along 
the  road,  and,  from  the  open  win- 
dows, sounded  in  summer  evenings 
the  Battle  of  Prague,  or  God  save 
the  King,  so  that  you  walked  amidst 
perpetual  music,  for  no  house  was  so 
nngenteel  as  to  be  without  a  piano. 
Surbridge  Hall  itself  ran  a  great  risk 
of  becoming  a  suburban  viSa  at  no 
distant  time;  and  Mr  Wilkins  was 
in  some  hopes  that  his  family  wonld 
allow  him  to  consider  himself  an  in- 
habitant of  London  once  more,  and 
no  longer  doom  him  to  the  cold  no- 
thingness of  squireship  and  gentility. 
But  whether  they  might  have  relented 
in  this  respect  can  never  be  known  ; 
for  while  he  was  meditating  a  re- 
newal of  his  acquaintance  with  his 
late  partner,  and  an  occasional  dive 
into  Riches  Court,  he  changed  his 
bed  at  the  Hall  for  the  family  vault 
(newly  built)  in  Surbridge  church, 
and  his  great-coat  and  riding- whip  for 
a  Roman  toga  and  a  long  gilt  baton, 
with  which   he   pointed  to  heaven 
from  the  top  of  a  splendid  monument 
near  the  south  wall.    Richard  now 
succeeded  to  the  family  honom's ;  and 
as  he  had  married  a  Miss  Gillingham — 
a  name  which  he  preferred  to  bis  an- 
cestral appellation — he  did  her  the 
honour  to  take  it  to  himself,  and  was 
duly  enrolled  in  the  list  of  justices  as 
Wilkins  Gillingham,  Esq.     His  son 
was  sent  to  Chnstchurch,  and  his  three 
daughters  to  a  fashionable  boarding- 
school.     His  mother  and  sisters  re- 
tired to  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  they  all 
began  to  persuade  themselves  that 
Surbridge  had  been  in  the  family  from 
the  time  of  the  Conquest.    By  way  of 
strengthening  their  claims  to  county 
consideration,  it  was  wisely  deter- 
mined to  oppose  the  building  invasion 
as  powerfully  as  they  could.    Several 
farms  and  fields  were  bought,  planta- 
tions were  skilfully   placed,   two  or 
three  feet  were  added  to  the  height  of 
the  walls  all  round  the  property ;  and 
it  was  hoped  that  some  impression 
was  made  on  the  advancing  architec- 
tural enemy;  for  in  the  speculative 
year  of  1 819,  a  dozen  or  two  of  builders 
were  removed  to  the  Queen's  Bench, 
and  whole  rows  of  houses  were  left 
looking  up  to  heaven,  in  vain  expec- 
tation of  a  roof.    Wilkins  GUlingham 
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served  the  office  of  High  Sheriff,  canght 
a  surfeit  in  entertaining  the  judges, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  gave  place  to  bis 
heir.  Angnstus  had  passed  two  years 
at  Oxford — had  then  married  a  beauty 
-^he  daughter  of  a  country  surgeon 
of  the  name  of  Howard ;  and  as  he 
inherited  his  father's  tastes,  along  with 
his  property,  he  changed  his  family 
name ;  and  poor  old  Widow  Wilkins, 
who  still  survived,  enlivened  the  tea- 
tables  of  the  Wells  with  anecdotes  and 
descriptions  of  her  grandson,  Gilling- 
ham  Howard.  Death  seemed  entirely 
to  have  forgotten  the.rellct  of  the  ori- 
ginal William.  She  stood  like  an  an- 
dent  pillar,  to  point  out  where  the 
building  it  once  belonged  to  was 
placed ;  and  was  looked  upon  by  her 
descendants  pretty  much  as  a  native 
American  looks  upon  a  venerable 
squaw  of  some  Indian  nation — the 
connecting  link  between  New^  York 
and  the  woods.  The  Midow  was  the 
sole  point  of  union  left  between  Sur- 
bridge  Hall  and  Riches  Court.  Whe- 
ther her  grandson  did  not  relish  the 
reminiscence,  or  from  what  cause  no 
one  can  hazard  more  than  a  gue^s, 
certain  it  is  that  on  the  death  of  his 
wife,  who  left  him  with  two  daughters, 
four  or  five  years  old,  he  did  not  sum- 
mon his  venerable  ancestor  from  the 
Wells,  but  installed  one  of  her  daugh- 
ters— Aunt  Susannah — ^in  the  tempo- 
rary charge  of  his  house.  By  some 
secret  arrangement,  into  the  causes  of 
which  we  have  no  time  to  enquire, 
such  a  change  took  place  in  Aunt  Su- 
sannah, that  though  she  left  Tun- 
bridge,  having  secured  her  place  in 
the  inside  of  the  coach  in  the  name  of 
Miss  S.  Wilkins,  she  was  brought  out 
from  London  in  Mr  Howard's  car- 
riage in  the  name  of  Miss  S.  Gilling- 
ham ;  and  there  was  no  person  of  the 
name  of  Wilkins  in  the  whole  of  the 
establishment.  Aunt  Susannah  was 
not  a  person  to  hesitate  long  as  to  a 
change  of  name.  It  had  been  the 
whole  object  of  her  life,  till  five-and- 
thirty  years  of  disappointment  had 
almost  made  her  despair  of  succeeding 
in  her  object,  by  the  help  of  special 
license  or  even  vulgar  banns ;  and  she 
accordingly  made  no  scruple  in  adopt- 
ing the  more  euphonious  Gillingham, 
ml  sinking  all  mention  of  the  other. 
Mr  Gillingham  Howard  followed  the 
example  of  his  predecessors.  He  was 


a  bona  fide  country  gentleman,  with 
the  one  drawback  to  his  otherwise 
stupendous  respectability,  of  being  the 
greatest  drawer  of  the  long-bow  since 
the  days  of  Mendez  Pinto.  Ho  added 
two  feet  more  to  the  height  of  his 
boundary  walls,  and  bought  all  tho 
disposable  land  round  his  estate ;  but 
if  he  had  transplanted  a  couple  of 
miles  of  the  Chinese  wall  to  Surbridgc, 
he  could  no  more  have  kept  off  the 
intrusion  of  the  barbarian  villa-builders 
than  the  Celestials  have  been  able  to 
shut  out  the  same  pushing,  bustling, 
active,  energetic,  unabashable  indivi- 
duals from  the  Flowery  land.  Archi- 
tecture went  on,  and  now  the  gigantic 
city  had  stuck  her  arms  so  majestically 
on  either  hip,  that  one  of  her  elbows 
actually  came  into  contact  with  the 
park  of  Surbridge  Hall.  There  was  a 
gentle  elevation — ^in  those  flat  regions 
honoured  with  the  name  of  a  hill — 
which  lay  at  one  side  of  the  Surbridge 
lands.  It  was  a  beautifully  wooded 
little  property  of  thirty  or  forty  acres, 
which  it  had  always  been  the  ambition 
of  the  Surbridge  owners  to  buy ;  but 
it  was  so  involved  with  lawsuits  or 
doubtful  titles,  that  it  had  hitherto 
been  impossible  to  get  possession 
of  it  for  love  or  money.  The  upper 
part  of  it  rose  high  above  the  glades 
of  Surbiidge  park,  and  the  clump 
of  trees  on  the  summit  formed  a 
very  fine  object  in  tho  view  from 
the  drawing-room  windows.  It  was 
all  laid  down  in  the  richest  pasture, 
and  would  have  formed  the  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  property,  both 
in  making  it  compact  and  keeping  it 
secluded.  The  owner  of  it  died  at 
last  in  the  Fleet,  and  it  was  adver- 
tised for  sale,  with  a  perfect  title  and 
immediate  possession.  The  sale  was 
by  auction,  and  the  day  drew  rapi<Uy 
near.  Mr  Gillingham  Howard  went 
carefully  over  the  ground,  examined 
the  condition  of  his  credit — for  his  sur- 
plus cash  was  gone — had  the  property 
valued;  and  determined  to  give  a  thou- 
sand more  than  its  worth,  to  prevent 
it  falling  into  any  one  else's  hands. 
When  tho  day  of  sale  arrived,  he 
placed  himself  In  fi'ont  of  the  auc- 
tioneer, and  determined,  by  the  fierce- 
ness of  his  "  bids,"  to  frighten  any 
competitor  from  the  field.  The  room 
was  crowded,  and  the  sale  began.  All 
the  eloquence  of  the  celebrated  ruff  was 
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dl^vplajcd  on  this  occmIoh  ;  and  Whefi 
he  paused  after  hig  glowing  description^ 
and  asked  an}'  gentleman  to  be  Icind 
enough  to  name  a  sum  to  begin  witli 
— suggesting,  at  the  same  time,  four 
thousand  pounds.  "  (lentlemen,  sliall 
wo  say  four  tli'ousand  guineas?"  3Ir 
Giliingham  Howard,  in  a  voice  that 
was  calculated  to  show  that  he  was 
in  earnest,  and  (Jul  not  stand  upon 
trifles,  nodded  his  head,  and  said 
**  seven  !**  Tlic  auctioneer  himself  wan 
overcome  tvith  the  success  of  his  ora* 
tory,  and  there  was  a  dead  silence 
among  the  spectators.  *'  Thank  yon, 
sir — seven  thousand  guineas,"  he  said, 
"Will  any  gentleman  make  an  ad« 
rancc?"  looking  n)und,  at  the  same 
time,  as  if  he  considered  it  useless  to 
^vaste  any  breath  in  endeavouring  to 
enhance  the  price.  His  hammer  me* 
chanically  went  up,  and  was  on  tho 
]K)lut  of  fi\lling,  when  a  weak  voice 
near  tho  orator's  pulpit  whispered 
•*  eight." 

The  voice  proceeded  from  an  old 
man  wrapped  up  in  a  thick  great-coat, 
tliough  it  was  a  wai*m  day  in  June — 
ft  clear-eyed,  small-featured,  diminuo 
tivc  old  man,  who  had  sat  the  whold 
time,  taking  no  apparent  interest  id 
the  proceedings.  All  eyes  were  turned 
upon  Iiim  in  a  moment,  and  ho  nuiet- 
ly  repeated  the  awful  mono^liable— 
"eight!"  Mr  Giliingham  Howard 
t6oked  at  tho  old  gentleman  with  de- 
testation in  every  feature,  for  he  felt 
that  the  person,  whoever  lie  was,  was 


aottially  it)bbing  hiifi  of  A  thousand 
pounds ;  and  ho  would  have  had  very 
few  scruples  in  sending  tho  culprit  to 
Botany  Bay  for  so  tremendous  tui  out- 
rage. A  sort  of  smilo  ran  round  th# 
assemblage  at  seeing  tho  sudden  alter- 
ation produced  on  his  countenauco; 
and  though  ho  had  determined  not  to 
give  more  than  tho  original  seven,  ho 
was  ashamed  to  be  cowfe<l  by  an  un- 
known individtini  at  onco ;  ami  after 
a  few  mitiutes'  paiise,  and  a  glance  of 
InefTable  hatred  at  the  little  old  man, 
who  had  relapsed  into  his  state  of  con- 
tented unconcern,  lie  looked  at  the 
auctioneer,  and  said^  "  Five  hundred 
itiore ! "  Saying  this,  he  put  his  hands 
into  his  pockets,  and  kept  his  eye 
fixed  on  his  competitor.  Witliout  a 
moment's  hesitation,  the  old  gentle-* 
man  noflded  his  head  once  more,  and 
said,  "Mr  Puff,  Tm  in  a  hurry. 
IVill  this  gentleman  give  ten  thou<< 
sand  guineas?  I  will!" 

Tlie  auctioneer  gave  one  look  t6 
Mr  Giliingham  Howard,  and  saw^ 
from  the  blank  expi-ession  of  that  gen« 
tleman*s  conn  ten  ancfs  that  competi- 
tion was  at  an  end.  The  hammer  fell, 
and  seemed  like  a  great  rock  on  Mr 
Giliingham  Howard's  heart. 

"  Yonr  name,  if  you  please,  Sir," 
said  Mr  Puff. 

The  little  old  gentleman  rose  up  And 
9aid,  "  Give  mo  a  pen  and  ink.  HI 
write  an  order  for  the  nWney.  My 
name  is  Thomaa  Roe,  Xo.  20,*  Richer 
Court." 


CllA»TBB   IV. 


A  tvcek  had  passed,  and  Mr  Gil- 
iingham Howanl  nursed  his  wrath, 
like  Tam  O'Shanter  s  wife,  to  keep  it 
warm.  The  name  (»f  the  succcs^tful 
purchaser  had  struck  him  with  a  feel- 
ing of  h^Tor;  for  as  silence  had 
brooded  for  fifty  years  over  the  ills- 
toiy  of  Ills  graudlafher — and  as  the 
misty  jK?riod  preceding  the  purchase 
of  Surbridge  had  given  nscto  a  whole 
mythology  of  aiicei>try  like  to  the  anti- 
hititoric  pcri(»ds  of  (irecce,  and  other 
imaginative  nati(nis— he  Jook(fd  upon 
tIicap|H*aranceof  the  veritable  contem- 
porary of  that  fabulous  ago  In  the 
■anic  way  as  Romulus  wonld  have 
regarded  any  lurvivln^  fHeiid  and 
companloil  of  the  real  bona  fidt  rob- 


tier  Or  pig-driver  to  wliom  ho  pro- 
bably owed  his  birth.  It  is  needless, 
therefore,  to  say,  that  over  all  other 
feelings  fear  and  disgust  pivdomi- 
nated.  He  determined  to  withdraw 
liimself  into  still  more  aristocratic 
seclusion  than  before,  and  on  no 
account  t6  recognise  the  existence 
of  his  new  neighbour.  A  month 
or  two  passed  on,  and  no  stepi 
seemed  taken  on  the  part  of  the  pur- 
cliaser  to  avail  himself  of  his  new 
acquisition.  Day  after  day  Mr  Gil- 
iingham Howard  looked  up  to  the  tnfl 
of  trees  that  rrowned  tho  beaut ifM 
field  beyond  his  park,  imd  on  seeing 
no  symptoms  of  cutting  down,  nor 
othet  |m>paratk>iis  fo^  hoBM-bnilding; 
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began  to  indulge  in  the  pleilsing  toll- 
cipatioQ  thikt  the  old  gcotleman  had 
no  intention  of  the  kind;  And  bj 
cherishing  this  idea  for  some  time,  he 
succeeded  at  last  in  bclicvin;^,  that 
if  he  did  in  reality  turn  his  ground  to 
any  suoh  a  purpose,  he  would  be  guilty 
of  a  fresh  injustice.  Three  months  had 
dapsed^  and  the  beautiful  colours  of 
Autumn  just  unfurled  themselves  in 
order  to  be  struck  at  tlio  iii*st  bmad- 
fide  of  a  November  fi*ost — the  sun 
was  shining  so  warmly,  that  the  leaves 
had  every  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
their  yellow  complexions;  and  a  young 
lady—^like  a  butterfly  awakened  by 
the  brightness  of  the  day — fluttered 
for  ward  from  the  porch  of  Sur  bridge 
Ilall,  dressed  in  all  the  hues  of  the 
rainbow.  A  green  bonnet,  a  pink 
pelisse,  a  red  shawl,  and  lilac  para- 
sol, were  scarcely  in  keeping  with  the 
sylvan  scene  on  which  she  hurriedly 
entered.  She  was  very  tall  and  very 
thin,  and  had  been  taught  to  walk  by 
a  Parisian  promaieuse  at  a  guinea  a 
lesson  ;  so  that  the  tcail  of  her  gown 
described  a  half  circle  every  time  she 
stept,  and  her  progress  was  apparently 
on  the  principle  of  the  propeller  screw. 
A  small  sketch-book  was  under  her 
arm,  and  across  her  wrist  she  l>orc  a 
supernumerary  shawl.  **  If  he  should 
be  there  again,'^  she  thought,  ^*  he  will 
surely  speak.  He  looked  as  if  he 
wished  to  do  it  last  time.  But  he*8 
bashful,  perliaj)s,  to  a  person  of  my 
rank.  Poor  fellow — how  handsome 
he  looked  as  ho  turned  away  1*^  The 
thought  seemed  to  be  a  pleasant  one, 
for  a  sort  of  smile  rose  to  her  thin  lips 
as  she  dwelt  on  it,  and  nhc  increased 
her  pace.  Slic  opened  a  little  gate,  and 
moved  rajmlly  on  towards  an  orna- 
mental poultry- house  near  the  boun- 
dary of  the  estate.  The  extra  shawl 
was  soon  spread  upon  the  stump  of  a 
tree,  the  sketch-book  opened,  and  with 
her  eye  intently  fixed  on  the  fantastic 
chimney  of  the  hen-honso,  she  listened 
for  every  sound.  She  moved  the  pen- 
cil as  if  busily  engaged  in  sketching ; 
bat,  strange  to  say,  the  flgnrc  produced 
by  her  touch,  took  (involuntarily  as  it 
were)  the  appearance  of  a  very  hand- 
some young  man,  for  whoso  bright 
eyes  and  smiling  countenahce  there 
was  no  warrant  in  the  twisted  bricks 
and  oddly  ihaped  cans  of  the  original. 
As  If  her  draM^lftg  feuid  bc^  tha  fi)y«Ue 


oonflgnrations  of  a  oonforer,  the  spirit 
came  when  she  did  call  for  it;  and  with 
a  side  glance  of  her  eye,  she  perceived 
at  no  great  distance  from  her  a  young 
man,  who  seemed  to  be  gazing  at  her 
with  great  earnestness,  and  was  only 
prevented  from  addressing  her  by  the 
awe,  that  formed  of  course  the  body- 
guard of  a  daughter  of  Mr  Gillingham 
Howard.  There  are  many  ways  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  show  that  the 
said  body-^uard  may  be  broken 
through,  without  subjecting  the  cnl- 
prlt  to  the  penalties  of  high-treason. 
A  short  cough,  as  if  preparatory  to  a 
conversation — a  hurried  look,  and 
then  a  scarcely  perceptible  smile — 
a  sort  of  fldgety  uneasiness,  as  if  the 
stump  of  the  tree  was  something  ra- 
ther difll'rent  from  an  air-cushion — 
such  were  the  methods  pursued  by 
Miss  Arabel  Howard  on  the  present 
occasion  with  complete  success.  The 
stranger  combated  with  his  respect, 
and  going  near  to  where  the  skctcher 
— again  utterly  nnconsdous  of  his 
presence,  was  ])ntt]ng  in  a  tuft  of  ivy 
— he  took  ofl^  his  hat  and  bowed — 

*^  Ha !"  exclaimed  Miss  Arabel,  in 
a  state  of  most  becoming  surprise. 

*'  I  hope  1  do  not  alarm  yon,  ma- 
dam," said  the  stranger ;  ^*  though 
my  sudden  presence  here  requires  an 
apologv." 

"  ()h  I — I  beg— I  feel  sure-^any 
gentleman — my  father  will  be  most 
happy  to" 

''  You  are  very  kind.  I  perceive 
you  appreciate  the*  beauty  of  this  situa^- 
tion  as  much  as  I  do.  You  are  sketch- 
ing the  gable  and  chimney'' 

*'  Yes — but  pray  don't  look." 

But  before  she  had  time  to  close  the 
page  and  clasp  the  book,  he  had  caught 
a  view  of  a  Mell  drawn  hat,  and  very 
tastefullv  touched  whiskers. 

The  stranger  smiled. 

^'  It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  little 
work,"  he  continued. 

"'  And  the  building  so  very  pictu- 
resque. Grandpapa  pulled  down  a 
row  of  cottages  that  the  poor  people 
lived  in,  and  built  this  romantic  little 
hermitage." 

"  So  I  have  heard." 

".Oh,  have  you?  Grandpapa  im- 
proved this  i)lace  very  much.  Think 
how  the  view  must  have  been  sjioilt 
by  a  roTv  of  nasty  cottages,  and  a 
crowd  of  horrid  poor  people;^**  ■        :: 
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*^  It  was  very  near  the  church  for 
the  cottagers." 

^*  Oh !  bnt  papa  is  going  to  get  the 
hdrrid  old  church  removed  to  the  other 
end  of  the  parish,  and  have  a  beaati- 
fal  building  instead  of  the  present 
tumble-down  old  ruin.'* 

•"Taste  seems  hereditary  in  your 
familv." 

•^  It  is  indeed :  ages  ago  great  im- 
provements were  made  by  papa's 
grandfather.  He  got  quit  of  all  the 
cottages  except  the  row  that  stood 
licre — for  what  can  be  more  horrid 
than  the  sight  of  a  set  of  dirty  igno- 
rant people  in  such  beautiful  scenery? 
They  should  all  live  in  a  common,  or 
hide  themselves  in  some  dark  streets 
in  London.    Don't  you  think  so  ?" 

'•  A  great  many  of  them  do ;  but, 
if  I  were  a  sketcher,  I  think  I  could 
make  a  very  interesting  subject  out  of 
a  poor  man's  cottage,  with  his  little 
children  plaving  about  the  garden." 

••  Not  real  poor  children ! "  exclaim- 
ed Miss  Arabel,  •*  nor  a  real  poor 
man — no.  I  have  made  sketches  my- 
self of  papa  and  the  Misses  Warrible 
— Sir  Stephen  Warrible's  daughters — 
dressing  them  in  fancy  rags,  and  fill- 
ing the  garden  they  played  in  with 
fL^wtn  from  our  conservatory,  and 
giHng  the  cottage  French  windows 
and  a  trellis-work  veranda.  He 
stands  leaning  on  a  spade,  with  silver 
bockles  in  his  shoes,  and  the  children 
are  plaving  La  Grace  with  the  hoops, 
coyered  with  pink  ribands.  I  xalled 
it  •The  Poor  Man's  Joy ;'  and  Lord 
Moon  has  begged  me  to  give  it  to  an 
engraver." 

"  I  hope  you  will  comply  with  his 
lordship's  request." 

••  I  would  if  I  could  escape  the  pub- 
licity of  the  thing.  Papa  would  be  so 
angry  if  he  thought  I  was  so  nearly 
professioi\^l  as  to  be  the  author  of  a 
published  sketch." 

••I  am  afraid  your  father  is  too 
particular.  No  scruple  of  the  kind 
fettered  the  genius  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cesses of  France." 

••  Ah,  but  she  was  one  of  the  new 
people  I  There  was  no  artist  in  the 
elder  branch.  Papa  can't  endure 
Lonis  Philippe,  and  says  they  are  all 
verr  low." 

The  gentleman  was  attacked  with 
a  slight  cough,  and  after  a  pause  re- 
new^ the  conversation* 


••  I  think  I  have  seen  yon  engaged 
on  this  subject  for  some  time.'* 

•^  It  takes  a  long  time  to  get  in  sU 
these  twists  and  comers,"  replicil 
Miss  Arabel  with  a  smile  of  satisfac- 
tion, to  find  that  the  rencontre  Wiis 
not  more  one  of  chance  on  his  side 
than  her  own. 

"  Do  you  devote  yourself  entirely 
to  sketching?" 

*'  Oh  no  I  I  paint  as  well.  Wo 
have  a  large  gallery  at  home,  and  it 
is  an  excellent  school.  The  family 
portraits  are,  many  of  them,  very 
fine."  . 

•^  Does  it  go  far  back  in  the  £ng- 
Ush  school?" 

"Ob,  you  should  see  the  great  wigs 
of  the  Charleses  and  jack-boots  of  the 
cavaliers !  We  were  all  cavaliers,  I 
suppose,  for  I  don't  see  a  single  round- 
head among  them." 

"And  the  ladies?" 

"  Oh,  such  hoops  and  farthingales ! 
such  pyramids  of  muslin  on  their  heads, 
and  pillars  of  red  leather  upon  their 
heels!" 

"  And  is  the  painting  good  of  that 
ancient  date?  How  do  you  like  it 
compared  to  the  modem  ?" 

"  We  have  very'  few  modem  por- 
traits ;  and  none  of  any  ladies  later 
than  George  II." 

"NoV"  enquired  the  young  man 
anxiously.  "  No  lady  later  than 
that  ?  Ah,  then  I  have  been  misin- 
formed!" ho  added  in  a  disappointed 
tone. 

"  Had  you  heard  of  our  collection, 
then?" 

"Yes — no— that  is— I  believe,  in. 
most  old  family  houses,  there  is  a  re- 
gular series  of  portraits  that  may 
enable  the  student  to  trace  the  altera- 
tions of  the  Englitfh  school  from  its 
very  commencement." 

"Oh — a  student — arc  you? — that 
is — have  I  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to 
a  .painter  ?  "  enquired  Miss  Arabel 
with  great  dignity. 

"  Oh  no,  madam ;  only  an  admirer 
of  the  art." 

"  And  yon  are  disappointed  at  the 
want  of  recent  female  plortraits,"  said 
Arabel  more  graciously,  the  faintest 
possible  hope  springing  to  her  heart 
that  he  was  disappointed  at  the  ab- 
sence of  her  own. 

"I  should  like  to  have  heard  the 
opinion  of  a  competent  judge  on  so 
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interesting  a  sulject.  A  comparison 
between  Kneller  for  instance  and  Sir 
Joshna  would  be  worthy  of  your 
taste." 

^^  Ob,  Kneller  by  all  means,  and 
Lely  better  than  both!  I  believe, 
now  that  yon  put  me  in  mind  of  it, 
there  is  a  pale  colourless  Sir  Joshua 
in  the  nursery — the  school-room  I 
mean." 

**  A  lady?"  enquired  the  stranger. 

"  A  person,"  replied  Miss  Arabel, 
who  never  allowed  lady's  rank  to  any 
one  whose  status  she  did  not  ktiow — 
^^  with  long  hair  falling  about  her 
face,  and  a  little  boy  lying  asleep  in 
her  lap.  Whether  she  was  a  lady  or 
not,  I  don't  know,  but  I  rather  think 
not,  for  I  never  heard  of  her  being 
connected  with  our  family.  Ferhap& 
she  was  a  nurse." 

^^  And  are  you  sure  it  is  a  Sur 
Joshna?" 

"  Oh,  yes ! — His  name  is  written 
on  the  back;  and  Mr  Ochre,  my 
drawing-master,  says  it  is  all  out  of 

S-oportion,  and  of  no  merit  at  all. 
nt  why  are  you  so  anxious  about 
the  daub?  Mr  Ochre  wishes  to  be 
allowed  to  retouch  it." 

"  If  he  iays  a  brush  on  it " — the 
stranger  began  in  a  farlous  tone,  but 
checked  himself — ^^  if  be  lays  a  brush 
on  it,  he  will  spoil  an  old  master." 

"  A  master!"  said  Miss  Arabel  with 
a  contemptuous  giggle.  **  I  only  wish 
you  could  see  it." 

"  I  wish  I  could,"  replied  the  young 
gentleman ;  ^^  but  I  am  afraid  1  shall 
never  be  so  happy." 

"  Oh!"— The  young  lady  did  not 
say  any  thing  more,  but  looked  at  the 
stranger,  as  if  taking  measure  of  his 
respectability  to  see  if  an  entree  to 
Surbridge  Hall  was  really  above  his 
hopes.  He  was  tall,  well  made,  with 
an  air  such  as  she  had  not  seen  in 
any  of  the  visitors  at  that  aristocratic 
mansion. 

*'  Vm  sure,"  she  repeated,  looking 
down  and  speaking  with  interesting 
hesitation,  "  my  papa  would  be  happy 
to  show  his  gallery  to  any  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Perhaps  you 
know  papa?" 

^^  I  have  not  the  honour,  but  since 
I  know  what  a  treasure  he  possesses, 
I  should  think  it  a  greathappincss  to 
make  his  acquaintance." 

The  lady  said  nothing,  but  thought 


it  the  most  neatly  turned  compliment 
she  ever  heard  in  her  life. 

^*  I  am  on  a  visit  to  a  family  near 
this,"  he  continued,  "  and  may  p^- 
haps  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
Mr  Howard. 

"  Oh,  where  is  it  ? "  exclaimed 
Miss  Arabel.  "  What  is  their  name  ? 
We  know  every  body  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood— that   is,    of  course,  you 

know" 

"  Every  body  that's  worth  know- 
ing," said  the  stranger  with  a  smile. 

"  Exactly.  Is  it  the  Rayleighs  of 
Borley  Castle,  we  know  them  very 
well ;  or  the  Manbys  of  Flixley  Ab- 
bey,-delightful  people,  we  are  quite 
intimate  with  them ;  or  the  Sundridgcs 
of  Fairley  Manor,  there  are  no  plea- 
santer  people  in  the  world — so  good, 
so  ladylike,  and  yet  they  say  Mrs 
Sundridge's  father  was  something 
very  low,  a  Calcutta  merchant,  or 
India  director,  or  s6mething  of  that 
sort.    Is  it  any  of  these  ?  " 

^^  No !  It  is  with  a  gentleman  wIm^ 
has  lately  taken  a  small  villa  in  til6 
neighbourhood,  and  I  am  afraid  he 
will  think  I  have  been  absent  from 
him  too  long.  Do  you  sketch  hero 
every  day?" 

*^  Till  1  have  finished  this  tii*esomo 
building,"  replied  Miss  Arabel.  "  I 
must  avail  myself  of  the  fine  weather, 
and  not  miss  a  single  morning." 

The  gei^eman  smiled,  and  so  did 
the  lady.  With  another  apology  for 
having  intruded,  he  bowed  and  with- 
drew. 

Miss  Arabel  continued  where  she 
was,  till  she  lost  his  graceful  figure 
among  the  windings  of  the  shrubbery. 
^^  He  is  a  charming  mkn,"  she 
thought,  ^^  and  might  easily  manage 
to  get  acquainted  with  papa  if  ho 
chose.  Who  can  he  be? — he's  very 
clever  and  veiy  accomplished — and 
walks  so  nobly.  I  wonder  if  he  is  in 
the  Guards." 

She  opened  her^sketch-book  once 
more,  and  was  busy  with  her  pencil, 
and  her  thoughts  at  the  same  time. 
She  had  not  seen  what  necessity  there 
was  tor  taking  his  leave  so  hurriedly, 
and  perhaps  a  faint  idea  came  to  her, 
that  it  was  not  impossible  he  might 
return.  While  she  was  new-pointing 
her  pencil,  and  recalling  all  that  the 
stranger  had  said,  she  heard  a  foot- 
stop  coming  through  the  plantation. 
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^\  Hush !  He  U  oomiag  again.  He 
can't  stay  away.'* 

"  Sei-vant,  yonng  mum — senrant, 
and  all  that/'  said  a  voice  close  bo- 
hiiid  her ; — '^  Scratch !  scratch !  there 
you  go,  painting  briclts  as  if  they 
was  Christians,  and  all  that." 

*'Sir!  Are  you  aware  this  is  pri-^ 
vate  property.  Papa  would  be  very 
angry  if" 


He  heard  I  was  hei*c.  I  dassay 
he  wofuld,  and  all  that — ^bnt  I  don't 
Intend  to  wait  for  him  here.  I'll  beat 
Up  his  qnartois  at  the  hall — ^I  will — 
and  all  that." 

Miss  Arabel  had  a  profbund  con- 
tempt for  old  people  and  little  people; 
and  the  person  who  at  present  ad- 
dressed her  was  both  little  and  old. 
He  wore  a  short  flaxen  wig,  and  a 
•penser  over  a  long-tailed  blue  coat ; 
srey  nether  habiliments,  with  four  or 
nve  inches  of  a  white  worsted  stock* 
ing  visible  between  his  knee  and  his 
gaiter.  It  was  a  very  well-8hai)ed 
teg,  and  theowner  thereof  seemed  to 
know  it. 

'^  Yon  will  not  find  papa  at  home," 
said  Miss  Arabel.  ^^  He  has  gone  out 
to  a  magistrate's  meeting." 

"  I  didn't  say  I  was  going  there 
to-day,  did  I  ? — and  he  don't  go  jus- 
ticing  every  day  in  the  week,  I  hope, 
ril  see  him  soon,  depend  on't,  and 
make  acquaintance  with  his  young 
Hitis,  and  all  that.  How  m^any  is  there 
of  yon?" 

•  "  My  sister  and  myself— if  yon  en- 
quire as  to  the  number  of  Mr  Gilling- 
bam  Howard's  family,"  replied  Miss 
Arabel. 

**  What !  ha'n't  ye  picked  up  ne'er 
A  man  yet  ?  ne'er  a  one  on  you  ?  Is 
yonr  sister  any  thing  like  yonrself  ?" 

Miss  Arabel  cast  a  look  of  haughty 
Indignation  on  her  questioner;  bnt 
disdained  a  reply. 

"  Pr'aps  you're  looking  out  for  a 
juke  or  a  bcniet,  or  Some  regular 
nobleman,  and  all  that-^or  I  hear  you 
carries  all  your  heads  nncommon  high 
-^whereby  it  wouldn't  be  unagreeable 
to  pnll  'em  down  a  bit,  and  all  that 
Come,  come,  don't  pout  nor  he  sulky. 
Be  friendly,  young  'oraan,  now  that 
we're  going  to  be  neighboora,  and  all 
that." 

«'  Friendly,  Indeed ! "  said  Miss 
Arabel,  with  a  toss  of  her  bead  that 
wosld  iMtft  floapfped  a  martiDgale  im 
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fifty  pieces.  "  Pray  walk  on,  sir.  I 
am  a  lady^  and  papa  would  be  very 
indignant  at  your  impertinence." 

"  I  dassay  he  would ;  but  not  a 
bit  more  than  I  have  been  at  his'n 
this  many  a  long  day*  Why,  I've 
dandled  him  on  my  knee  a  hundred 
times." 

"  Have  yon  ?  Perhaps  yon  were 
his  nurse's  husband,  or  the  butler.  If 
you  come  to  the  servants'  hall"- 


**  Indeed !  What  to  do  ?  To  see 
fine  ladies'  maids  give  themselves  airs, 
and  disgust  people  with  their  inso- 
lence and  affectation.  Much  obliged 
to  you  all  the  same;  but  when  I  wants 
to  see  sights  like  that,  I'll  come  hi  to 
the  drawing-room." 

**  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  nnd 
beg  you'll  retire.  Papa  put  an  Irish 
beggar  into  prison  for  three  weeks  for 
insulting  my  aunt." 

"  What!  old  Susie— old  Two-to-tho- 
Pound,  and  all  that.  He  must  have 
been  very  much  of  an  Irishman  to 
insult  the  old  Roman." 

"What  do  you  mean,  air?  Do 
yon  know  my  aunt  Susannah  ?" 

"  Ay,  to  bo  sure.  Ain't  I  one  of 
her  elders  ?  Ivord  love  ye,  I've  known 
old  Susie  since  she  was  just  up  to  tuy 
knee — and  a  reg'lar  specimcnt  she 
was.  We  always  called  her  Two-to- 
the-Pound.  Many's  the  laugh  her 
father  and  I  has  had  about  her  dumpi- 
ness, and  all  that." 

*'  Papa's  grandfather?  Did  you 
know  him,  sir?"  enquired  Miss  Ara- 
bel, examining  her  companion  at  tlie 
same  time  to  see  if  he  was  liot  tiio 
Wandering  Jew  or  St  Leoti ;  for  she 
considered  her  papa's  grandfather  as 
the  )n*incipal  personage  of  a  veiy  re- 
mote historical  era  ;  and  would  have 
been  little  more  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  old  gentleman  before  her  had 
smoked  cigars  with  Sir  Walter  Ka- 
leigh.  "  Did  you  know  my  great- 
grandfather, sir?" 

"  Didn't  1  ?  There  wasn't  a  bigger 
snob,  though  I  says  it,  in  all  England ; 
and  iust  about  two-and- forty  years 
ago,  him  and  me  was  as  thick  as  two 
thieves,  though  only  one  of  us  was  a 
thief.  He  was  a  old  man  then,  and  I 
was  a  young  'un,  and  all  that.  Your 
father  was  summut  about'  eight  years 
old,  and  my  daughter  was  bom  tlie 
very  month  afora  he  bongtit  this  hero 
ealatc    86  joa  ie«  li  Mi  tt6  gi^cat 
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time  to  talk  abont,  seeing  lAy  dsln^b-     and  I  lieai*  she's  as  broad  as  slip's  long. 


ter  aliit  a  old  'oinan  yet,  tbongh  she 
has  a  girl  twenty  year  old." 

'*  I  don't  undei-stand  what  you  say," 
itpcated  Miss  Arabcl. 

'*  Old  Susie  will  understand  tne 
bettw,  and  so  will  little  Gns." 

"WhoisGus?" 


Well,  wo  must  aU  die ! " 

*'  I  must  wish  yon  good-day,  sir. 
Tm  going  home,"  said  Miss  Arabelf 
riAing  to  go  away,  and  assuming  as 
mnch  dignity  as  she  conld. 

**  Well,  good- day,  and  good-luck  to 
yon<*'  said  the  old  man.     "  Why,  how 


"  Gus  is  your  father — Augttstns  he  tall  you  are !  and  the  wick  not  half 

ii^as  christened ;  but  we  always  called  covered.    You  wouldn't  do  credit  td 

him  Gus.    Well,  it's  quite  pleasant,  I  old  Bill  Wilkins's  manufacture,  though 

declare,  to  bo  among  old  friends ;  and  I  says  it  as  shouldn't  Yon  ain't  much 

I'm  glad  I've  took  a  willa  so  close."  better  than  one  of  the  single  dips. 

The  sound  of  the  word  "willa,"  even  I'll  call  on  yonr  father  one  of  these 

With  the  initial  "  w,"  attracted  Miss  fine  days ;  for  now  that  I've  come  to 

Arabel's  attention.     Conld  it  be  pos-  the  neighbourhood,  I've  little  better  to 

feible  that  this  was  the  old  gentleman  do  than  pay  oif  old  scores — and  inte- 

.with  whom  the  handsome  stranger  rest's  been  running  on  for  two-and* 

was  on  a  visit  ?  forty  years.    Tell  him  he  had  better 

"  If  you  live  so  near,  you  can,  of  set  a  price  on  Burbridge,  and  prepare 

c6nrse.  hare  an  opportunity  of  seeing  to  move,  for  I  want  to  buy  the  estate 

papa.'^  for  a  friend  of  mine." 

••'  Seeing  him  ?  ye^,  and  telling  lilm  "  I  beg,  sir— I  insist— I  don't  know 

a  bit  of  my  mind.  Til  see  evciy'  thing  yon,  sir,"  said  the  agitated  and  angry 

in  the  house — from  old  Susie  Two-to-  Arabel. 

fhe-Pound,  down  to   the  last  bom  **  He  does  though.    He  knows  me 

kitten.   You  keeps  cats  of  conrsc,  and  precious  well ;  and,  what's  more,  yon 

all  that  ?    Susie  must  be  pleased  to  may  tell  him  my  name  if  j'on  like." 

see  me.    Sich  laughs,  to  be  sure,  we  **  I  will  tell  him,  sir,  that  he  may 

had  about  her  and  a  young  man  of  send  yon  to  prison  for  your  imperti- 

the  Excise.    He  was  about  seven  feet  nence.    He's  a  magistrate." 

high,  arid  she  wa'n't  above  four  and  "  I  know  all  about  him.    He's  a 

&  half,  so  ve  always  called  him  her  boastful  blockhead.    Tell  him  I  told 

toting  man  of  the  extra  size.  Wasn't  you  so.    My  name  is  Mr  Thomai 

It  ftmny?    But  he  died  of  a  decline ;  Roe,  20,  Riches  Court." 

Chapteb  HL 


The  account  given  by  Miss  Arabel 
of  her  interview  with  the  hateful  pur- 
chaser of  the  coveted  meadows,  was 
lo  confused,  that  to  persons  less  rate- 
rented  in  the  matter  than  Mr  Gilling- 
bam  Howard  and  Miss  Susannah 
Wilkins,  (or  Gillingham  by  brevet,)  it 
would  have  Ijeen  altojrether  unintelli- 
gible. But  before  these  two  terror- 
struck  individuals  rose  a  vision  of 
their  detected  boasts  and  overthrown 
pretensions,  that  filled  them  with  dis- 
may. What!  Mr  Gillinrfham  Howard 
exposed  in  all  qnarfcrs  as  tlio  descen- 
dant of  a  tallow-chandler,  and  the 
censorious  Miss  Susan  as  having  been 
known  from  her  childhood  by  the 
name  of  Two-fo-the-Pound?  Could 
they  silence  the  accuser  by  making 
him  their  friend  ? — or  could  they  repel 
IiUi  revelations  by  dint  of  nhhesitating, 
ui^tMdifiM  lying^-M>r  teallyt  W6iild 


it  be  necessary  to  quit  the  neighbour- 
hood ?  Mr  Gillingham  Howard  was 
a  tall  portly  man,  with  his  hair  slightly 
grlzeled,  and  an  air  of  qniet  assurance 
reposing  on  his  somewhat  coarse  fea« 
tureSf  which  his  partial  aunt  consider- 
ed the  solemn  dignity  of  virtue  and 
high' birth.  To  a  less  blinded  obser- 
ver his  narrow  brow  and  heavy  chin 
showed  strong  Indications  of  the  ani- 
mal preponderating  over  the  intellec- 
tual in  his  organization,  and  his  slow, 
Solemn  talk — always  about  himself— 
shmved  the  importance  he  attached 
to  the  slightest  incident  that  had  oc- 
curred to  so  distinguished  an  indlvi- 
dnal.  Not  that  Mr  Gillingham  How- 
ard, as  we  remarked  before,  limited 
his  narratives  merely  to  what  had 
actually  occurred— they  diffused  them- 
eelres  over  every  circumstance  that 
lutd  happened  to  Miy  one  else,  tad 
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might  by  any  possibility  bare  hap- 
pened to  him.  By  this  means  he  had 
an  extraordinary  fund  of  conversa- 
tional anecdote;  for  whatever  story 
he  heard,  or  adventure  he  read,  he  im- 
mediately appropriated  to  himself;  and 
thought  notlungofkiUinghis  eight  hun- 
dred ducks  at  one  shot  with  Munchau- 
sen, or  finding  out  false  concords  in  a 
Greek  play  with  the  Bishop  of  London. 
His  aunt  was  so  used  to  hear  his  mar- 
vellous tales,  that  we  must  in  charity 
suppose  she  believed  some  of  them  to 
be  true ;  and  in  that  persuasion  she 
was  called  upon  on  all  occasions  to 
bear  witness  to  the  facts.  She  testi- 
fie  1  accordingly,  with  the  most  perfect 
readiness,  to  all  his  achievements  in 
the  rows  at  Oxford ;  his  suggestions 
to  the  other  magistrates,  that  were 
always  approved ;  his  com*age  in  every 
danger ;  his  mastery  in  every  game, 
and  his  skill  in  every  science.  She 
was  a  little,  vulgar-looking  woman, 
with  small  cunning  eyes,  and  a  very 
round  face,  glistening  and  shining 
with  its  absurd  obesity;  and  in  shape 
and  complexion  bearing  a  close  resem- 
blance to  a  sun-tlowcr  stuck  into  a 
Dutch  cheese.  The  awe  with  which 
she  regarded  her  nephew  arose  partly 
from  his  size,  but  principally  from  the 
aristocratic  loftiness  of  bis  birth — 
being  the  third  in  descent  from  the 
original  founder  of  the  family,  while 
nothing  stood  between  her  and  the 
tallow  vat  except  the  six  years  during 
which  her  father  had  enacted  the 
country  squire.  "What  could  be  more 
appalling  to  these  unhappy  beings 
than  the  threatened  visit,  and  long- 
delayed  vengeance  of  the  impla- 
cable Thomas  Roe?  In  the  mean  time, 
Miss  Arabel  had  only  a  confused  no- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  all  the  threats 
ai)d  messages,  the  mere  report  of 
which  wrought  such  anguish  in  the 
paternal  breast.  Her  thoughts  dwelt 
more  constantly  on  the  interview  she 
kad  had  with  the  mysterious  stranger; 
and  the  speech  he  had  made  about 
the  treasure  he  had  heard  of  in  Sur- 
bridge  Hall,  came  every  moment  to  her 
mind.  It  was  so  pretty  a  speech ; 
and  he  looked  so  full  of  admiration 
when  he  said  it !  Was  there  no  way 
of  getting  him  introduced  to  papa? 
Not  a  w<Ntl  of  the  meeting  could  she 
mention  to  her  sister ;  for  Miss  Ara- 
bel was  one  of  those  amiable  beings 
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not  uncommon  in  ball-rooms,  who 


will  not  risk  the  peace  of  mind  of  a 
friend  by  making  her  acquainted  with 
a  rich  or  fascinating  partner  on  any 
account.  And  if  this  holds  good  with 
a  friend,  mnch  more  in  the  case  of 
Miss  Arabel  did  it  hold  good  with  a 
sister.  So  she  sat  in  her  oi^vn  room 
and  devised  fifty  expedients  for  legi- 
timating her  acquaintance  with  &e 
Interesting  unknown. 

But  while  Surbridge  Hall  is  fright- 
ened from  its  propriety,  let  us  pass 
over  for  a  moment  to  the  hostile  camp, 
and  see  what  is  going  on  there.  A 
beautifhl  young  girl  is  sitting  at  a 
table,  on  which  a  number  of  maps 
and  plans  are  laid  out;  and,  while 
her  eyes  are  busily  running  over  the 
various  lines  and  measurements,  her 
small  white  hand  is  resting,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  without  making  the 
smallest  efibrt  for  liberty,  within  that 
of  the  very  same  young  gentleman 
whose  appearance  we  have  already 
commemorated.  Beautiful  blue  eyes 
they  are,  and  fitter  for  other  employ- 
ment than  to  pore  over  architectural 
or  horticultural  designs;  and  so  she 
seems  to  think,  for  she  occasionally 
lifts  them  to  those  of  her  companion, 
and  a  sweet  smile  brightens  over  all 
her  face.  That  is  Fanny  Smith,  the 
granddaughter  of  Thomas  Boe— the 
child  of  a  Yorkshire  parson,  who  had 
been  lucky  enough  to  win  the  heart 
of  Mary  Roe — and  wise  enough  not 
to  despise  her  father,  though  he  lived 
in  Riches  Court. 

^*But  grandpapa  says  it  is  of  no 
use,  Charies,  to  look  at  all  these  plans 
for  houses.  He*ll  never  build  on  the 
new  ground,  for  he  says  he  is  deter- 
mined to  establish  us  at  Surbridge 
Hall." 

^^The  old  «;ntleman  is  too  san- 
guine," replied  Charles.  "He  will 
never  persuade  the  present  propri<?tor 
to  leave  it." 

"  Oh,  he  wUl,  though  !  You  don't 
know  what  a  determined  man  grand- 
papa is.  He'll  weary  them  out — or 
shame  them  away." 

"Shame!"  enquired  the  other — 
"  How  do  ^ou  think  shame  can  have 
any  effect  m  people  so  lost  to  truth, 
and  so  encased  in  ignorance  and  con- 
ceit ?  " 

"  But  grandpapa  will  expose  them 
— and,  besides,  he'll  pay  them  hand- 
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somely  to  go.    I  don^t  the  least  de* 
spair  of  getting  qnit  of  them." 

*'  Why,  if  people  would  only  take 
the  trouble  to  enquire  into  the  actuid 
facts  of  any  part  of  their  behavioui*, 
and  not  take  their  own  account  of  it — 
the  boastful  falsehoods  of  the  nephew, 
the  malicious  insinuations  of  the  aunt, 
their  disregard  of  truth  in  serious  af- 
fairs as  well  as  in  trifles,  their  selfish- 
ness, narrow-mindedness,  and  want 
of  charity — they  would  hesitate  be- 
fore they  countenanced  such  charac- 
ters, in  spite  of  the  dinners  they  occa- 
sionally give,  and  the  position  they 
hold.  But  society  wiuks  on  vices 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to 
punish,  since  the  law  takes  no  cog- 
nizance of  them,  though  more  hurtful 
and  disgraceful  than  theft  or  swind- 
ling. And,  I  am  afraid,  even  if  your 
grandfather  unmasks  the  solemn  pre- 
tender, he  will  still  carry  his  head  as 
high  as  if  he  had  a  right  from  any 
quality  but  his  wealth  to  mix  with 
honest  men." 

"  Oh,  never  fear ! "  said  Fanny, 
laughing ;  ^^  those  boastful  people  are 
always  easiest  frightened,  and  a  very 
short  time  will  see  us  in  Surbridge 
HaU." 

"Ah,  Fanny,  that  would  be  too 
much  happiness!  I've  heard  of  no- 
thing but  Surbridge  since  I  was  a 
child ;  and  if  my  father  could  but  see 
me  in  it,  living  there,  my  own  pro- 
perty, or  yours,  Fanny,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  he  would  almost  die  with 
joy ;  but  no,  no,  it  is  impossible." 

"Impossible!  deuce  a  bit  of  it!" 
exclaimed  the  old  gentleman  himself, 
bustling  into  the  room.  "  I  tell  you 
that  Surbridge  is  the  house  you  will 
take  Fanny  home  to,  I've  a  great 
mind  to  say  you  sha'n't  marry  her  at 
all  unless  she  gives  you  Surbridge  as 
part  of  her  fortune." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that,  sir ! " 

"No,  don't  say  that,  grandpapa, 
for  you  know  those  horrid  people  may 
be  obstinate,"  said  Fanny. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  them,"  said 
the  old  man  knitting  his  brow.  "  No, 
no,  they  must  go.  The  bully  is  soon 
bullied.  See,  he  has  sent  me  a  flag 
of  truce  already;  a  note  asking  if  I 
will  allow  him  to  call  on  me  at  three 
o'clock  to  renew  his  old  acquaint- 
ance." 


"  And  will  you  let  him  ?  "  enquired 
Fanny. 

"  To  be  sure  I  will ;  and  I'll  retnni 
his  visit  too;  but  he'll  be  here  in  a 
few  minutes  now.  I  think  yon  had 
better  take  a  walk,  Charles,  and  leave 
Fanny  and  me  to  entertain  them. 
You  can  go  and  take  some  more  les- 
sons in  sketching,  eh?  Don't  keep 
your  teacher  waiting." 

Charles  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
then  at  Fanny,  and  finally  hurried 
away  as  he  was  ordered.  The  young 
lady  also  left  the  room. 

The  old  man  sat  down,  and  sank  in 
thought.  He  had  his  eye  on  the  con- 
duct of  his  partner's  grandson  for 
forty  years,  though  little  did  that 
ostentatious  individual  suspect  that 
any  person  saw  within  his  pharisaical 
exterior,  and  knew  him  for  the  mass 
of  selfishness,  falsehood,  and  mean- 
ness, he  actually  was.  Moreover  the 
old  gentleman  knew  that  his  victim 
was  not  so  rich  as  he  appeared,  and 
had  struggled  in  vain  to  better  his 
fortunes  by  speculations  of  various 
kinds,  and  even  (the  last  refuge  of 
the  sinking  respectables)  by  thrusting 
himself  into  trasteeships.  He  felt  an 
assurance,  therefore, that  his  threatened 
exposures — united  to  an  ofier  of  the 
full  value  of  the  estate — would  secure 
him  the  possession  of  Surbridge  Hall ; 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  enjoyment 
he  anticipated  in  uncloaking  the  hy- 
pocrite, he  might  perhaps  have  con- 
tented himself  with  the  acquisition  of 
the  land. 

A  knock  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  Mr  Gillingham  Howard  and  his 
aunt  walked  into  the  room.  Mr  Gil- 
lingham Howard  was  very  pale,  and 
his  eye  evidently  quailed  as  it  met 
the  glance  of  Mr  Thomas  Roe.  The 
little  fat  Susannah  was  immensely 
red  in  the  face,  but  whether  from  agi- 
tation of  mind,  or  the  exertion  of 
climbing  the  hall  steps,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  decide. 

"  I've  ciilled,  my  dear  old  friend, 
to  take  you  by  the  hand,"  said  Mr 
Gillingham  Howard.  "  I've  long 
wished,  I  assure  you,  to  renew  oui* 
acquaintance." 

"That's  a  thumper!"  replied  the 
old  man  ;  "  you  have  wished  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Oh,  Gus,  haven't  you 
conquered  the  horrid  habit  of  stoiy- 
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l^lllny  (hat  med  to  mak^  yon  the 
.laughing-stock  of  all  the  young  men 
in  the  ehop.  And  yon,  my  little  Two- 
to-(lie-Pouud,  what  a  time  it  is  since 
^eVe  met,  never  since  the  exciseman 
died,  I  do  believe.  Well,  you've  not 
grown  thin  on't.  Do  you  study  the 
ninth  comniaudmpnt  as  much  as  yon 
n^  to  do?  " 

*^Tlie  ninth  comi^andrTiQPt,  sir," 
Bald  the  lady  tossing  her  head.  ^^  I 
don^t  know  what  yon  mean.'* 

*^  Yes,  yoii  do,  Susan ;  the  ninth 
commandment  is  the  pne  about  false 
witness,  you  know.  And  sich  a  gal 
as  you  used  to  be  for  slashing  a  cha- 
racter, or  trying  to  make  your  kindest 
friends  ridiculous,  there  wasn't  in  all 
the  city.  Ytm  were  always  so  tre- 
mendously witty,  you  never  had  a 
good  word  for  any  body ;  for  witty 
gab,  as  you  used  to  be,  tbipks  nothing 
runny  that  isu  t  what  they  calls  se- 
vere. But  you'i*e  a  old  woman  now, 
and  I  hope  you're  improved." 

Miss  Susannali  had  never  been 
called  an  old  woman  before.  If  she 
had  seen  Mr  Gillingham  Howard  look- 
ing with  his  usual  braaen  assurance, 
ahe  would  have  broke  out  in  a  torrent 
of  invective  against  her  merciless  tor- 
mentor— but  the  fight  was  entirely 
ont  of  that  illustrious  character,  and 
he  stood  in  trembling  silence  before 
hia  opponent. 

'^My  dear  sur,"  he  said  at  last, 
^*  you  are  too  severe  on  my  aunt — but 
yon  were  always  a  wag.  I've  heard 
my  father  say  he  never  knew  any  one 
ao  full  of  humour." 

*'  Indeed  'r" 

^^And  I  myself  remember  how 
good-natured  you  used  to  be  when 
yon  visited  my  father  in  Hurley 
Street." 

*^Ay,  indeed— let  me  see.  Had 
your  father  risen  to  be  at  the  top  of 
the  profession  by  that  time,  with  a 
promise  of  the  chancellorship  in  his 
pocket  when  his  father  died  V  " 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  don't  know  what 
yon  mean — why — what  '* — 

**  Haven't  you  been  in  the  habit  of 
telling  your  friends  so  after  dinner  ?  " 
enquired  Mr  K(Ki ;  **  now,  remember." 

**  Well !  I  may  j>erhaps  have  said 
that  he  hoped  to  be  chancellor." 

'^  No,  no — you  have  unifonnly 
stated  as  a  fact  that  he  had  the  writ- 


ten projni^  of  the  offlgo— Md  ypu 
have  constantly  appealed  to  your  auni 
for  the  truth  of  your  statement." 

"  La  1  Mr  Koe— how  should  I 
know  about  law  and  ehancpllorshij^  ? 
It  isn't  a  lady's  business." 

^^  It  is  a  lady's  businc#s  noj^  to  ppi*< 
roborate  a  falsehood." 

*' Really,  my  good  air,"  said  Mr 
GilHngham  Howard,  ^^  you  are  tpp 
hard  ou  a  little  after-dinner  talk." 

^^  Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit— that  after? 
dmucr  talk,  as  you  call  it,  for  forty 
years,  day  after  day  retailing  false? 
hoods,  and  asseverating  them  so  con- 
stantly, that  you  at  liu>t  almost  suc- 
ceed in  deceiving  yourself,  does  away 
all  the  distinctions  in  your  mind  be? 
tween  truth  aud  i'iUsehood — and  when 
once  the  boundaiy  is  broke  down, 
there  is  no  farther  pause.  A  man 
may  go  on,  and  boaat  about  his  cricket 
and  shooting  till  he  would*  not  stick 
at  a  false  oath." 

"  Sir  I  J  bear  many  things  from 
an  old  friend  of  our  family,  but  an 
imputation  on  my  veracity  is  into- 
lerable. Do  I  ever  deviate  from  the 
truth.  Aunt  Susan?" 

"  You !  Ob,  no !  if  there's  any 
quality  you  excel  in  more  than  an- 
other, it  is  your  truth.  Ix)w  people 
may  tell  lies,  and  of  course  do ;  but 
you  !  Mr  Gillingham  Howard  !^you 
are  a  perfect  gentleman,  from  the  crown 
of  your  hemlto  the  solo  of  your  foot." 

*^  Omitting  all  the  intermediate 
parts,"  replied  Mr  Roe.  '*  You  know 
very  well  what  I  mean,  sir;  and, 
moreover,  you  know  that  what  I  say 
is  true — but  I  will  spare  you  at  pre- 
sent. I  wish  to  purchase  Surbridge 
Hall.  I  will  give  you  the  full  price. 
Will  you  sell  it  or  not?" 

"  Why,  sir,  a  place  that  has  been 
long  in  one's  family  " 

**  I  was  nearly  forty  yeare  old  when 
it  was  Imught — and  hoi>e  to  live  a  few 
yeara  yet,"  interposed  Mr  Roe. 

*^  And  I  don't  see  what  pleasure 
you  could  take  in  acquiring  a  place  to 
which  you  have  no  hereditary  ties — 
my  poor  father— and  my  dear  grand- 
father"-i — continued  Mr  GilUugham 
Howard, 

**  Should  have  stuck  to  the  melting 
tub,  both  of  them—but  it  isn't  for 
myself  I  want  the  property.  I  have 
a  grandchild,  su*;   a  grandson-^|>Q| 
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Ikat  lias  BAlliiiig  to  do  with  h.  Will 
yon  let  me  have  yoar  answer  soon  ? 
I  will  eall  on  you,  to  hear  yonr  de< 
cision,  to-morrow.'^ 

^^  Always  happy  to   see   an   old 
friend." 


*^  Provided  lie  eome  with  a  new 
faee,"  interposed  Mr  Roe ;  *^  hnt  yon 
don*t  much  like  the  sight  of  my  rough 
old  phis.  At  any  rate,  there's  no  de« 
celt  in  it,  and  now  we  understiuid 
each  other." 


Cbapteb  |V. 


It  was  on  the  day  succeeding  this 
visit  of  reoondiiation,  that  Miss  Ara- 
bei  and  the  stumpy  Sosannah  pursued 
their  way  to  the  shrubbery  walk,  in  a 
rapid  and  mysterious  manner,  as  if 
they  hoped  to  escape  observation. 

*'  Papa  is  ^0  unreasonable,  aunt," 
said  the  young  lady.  ^^  Why  should 
he  wish  to  leave  Surbridge,  just 
:,v.hen". 

*^  You  think  you  have  caught  a 
lover,"  interposed  the  aunt ;  *'  don't 
be  too  sure.  YouVe  been  deceived 
in  that  way  befpro  now." 

**  Oh,  if  you  only  saw  him  I  He 
met  me  yesterday,  and  said  he  would 
see  me  again  to-day ;  and  paid  such 
compliments,  and  looked  so  hand- 
some." 

^^  But  who  is  he  ?  Is  he  a  gentle- 
man?" 

*^  Of  course  he  is,"  replied  Miss 
Arabel ;  *^  or  do  yon  think  he  would 
venture  to  speak  to  we?" 

♦*  Did  he  tell  yon  his  name  ?" 

*^No.  All  he  has  told  me  is — he 
is  living  with  an  old  gentleman  in  one 
of  the  villas  in  the  neighbourhood." 

^*  An  old  gentleman,"  mused  Miss 
Susannah,  ^^  in  a  villa — it  must  be  the 
same — it  must  be  old  Roe^s  grandson. 
If  it  is,  and  he  takes  a  fhncy  to  this 
girl,  it  will  be  all  well  yet.  What 
has  he  ever  called  you  ?  Did  he  ever 
say  you  were  an  angel  ?  " 

"  No.  He  thought  me  one,  though  ; 
and  said  he  had  heard  of  what  a 
treasure  Surbridge  contained ;  and 
yesterday  he  repeated  it,  and  said  he 
would  give  the  world  to  be  able  to 
call  it  his." 

"  That's  something.  You  must  get 
him  to  say  something  of  the  kuid  be- 
fore a  witness." 

"  But  how?  What  witness  can 
there  be,  when  I  can  never  bring  him 
to  the  house?" 

**  Why  not?  Ah,  how  I  recollect, 
tn^  the  back  parlour,"  said  Miss  Su- 
sannah,   her  memory  unconsciously 


wandering  back  to  the  love  incideatf 
of  her  youth. 

^*  The  back  parlour?  "  enquired  Miif 
Arabel. 

^*  The  back— I  didn't  say  back  par* 
lour.  I  said  black  parlour — the  oaken 
dining-room  in  my  father's  house." 

**  And  what  of  it,  aunt?  What  made 
you  think  of  the  black  parlour  now?" 

**  Oh,  it  was  a  picture,"  stammered 
Miss  Susan,  inventing  an  excuse  for 
her  mistake ;  ^^  a  beautiful  old  portrait 
— a  sort  of— I  don't  recollect  what  it 


n 


was. 

^^  Ah !  that  puts  me  in  mind  of  what 
he  speaks  of  often — the  pictures  in 
our  house.  I  say,  aunt,"  she  conti^ 
nued,  as  if  a  thought  had  struck  her. 

♦*  WeU  ?  " 

^*  Suppose  I  wore  to  invite  hira  t$ 
come  into  the  Hall  and  see  the  por* 
traits?'' 

^^  Well,  so  3^n  might.  Yonr  fiuher 
would  think  he  was  as  fond  of  drawing 
as  you  are ;  and  if  he  be  the  person 
I  think  he  is,  year  father  will  be  de* 
lighted  that  you  have  made  a  friend 
of  him." 

**  Indeed?  Oh,  I'm  so  happy  I  I'll 
ask  him  to  the  house  this  very  day ; 
and  perhaps  if  he  says  any  thing, 
aunt,  about  the  treasure,  you  can  be 
in  the  way  to  hear  it." 

**  That  I  will,  and  I'll  bring  your 
father,  too.  There's  nothing  like  a 
father  or  brother  in  cases  of  the 
kind.  If  I  had  had  a  brother  that 
would  fighl,  I  might  have  been  mar- 
ried myself.  Dear  me,  what  an  un- 
common handsome  young  man  in  the 
avenue  I  I  know  him  to  be  a  lord  by 
his  walk." 

Miss  Arabel  stretched  her  neck, 
and  nearly  strained  her  eyeballs  in 
the  effort  to  follow  the  direction  of 
Susannah's  eyes. 

*'  That's  he,"  she  said ;  ♦*  go  now, 
and  leave  mo  to  get  \am  b^io  the 
house." 

**  He    can't   be   any  relation   of 
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Thomas  Roe :  he's  too  handsome  for 
that,"  thought  Miss  Susannah ;  **  but 
whoever  he  is,  she*ll  be  a  lucky  girl 
to  catch  him.  My  Sam  was  a  foot  or 
two  taller,  but  very  like  him  in  every 
other  respect — except  the  limp  in  the 
left  leg." 

As  she  turned  back  before  entering 
the  house,  she  saw  the  young  people 
in  fiiU  convcreation  in  the  shrubbery 
walk 

"  iVeU,  if  he  IS  old  Thomas  Roe's 
CTandson,  and  Arabel  can  hook  him 
mto  a  marriage,  there  will  be  no  oc- 
casion to  leave  Surbridge  Hall.  Docs 
the  monster  wish  us  to  be  tallow- 
chandlers  again?" 

On  hurrying  to  the  drawing-room 
to  communicate  to  her  nephew  the 
fact  that  Mr  Roe's  heir  was  despe- 
rately in  love  with  Arabel,  she  found 
Mr  GUlingham  Howaixi  endeavour- 
ing to  carry  on  a  conversation  with 
the  very  individual  she  most  dreaded 
to  see.  Mr  Roe  had  walked  up,  ac- 
companied by  Fanny  Smith,  to  return 
the  \lsit  of  the  day  before. 

*^  This  is  so  kind,"  said  Miss  Su- 
sannah, "  and  so  friendly  to  bring  your 
pretty  grandchild.  Our  girls  will  be 
delighted  to  be  her  friends." 

**  Fanny's  a  good  girl,"  replied  the 
old  man;  ^^  and  you  mustn't  spoil  her. 
Gus  was  just  going  to  tell  me  if  he 
had  made  up  his  mind,  when  you 
came  in.  You've  thought  of  my  offer, 
Gus?" 

"  Certainly ;  any  thing  you  say 
shall  always  have  my  best  considera- 
tion. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
could  settle  in  Bucks,  where  I  ^fe  a 
small  estate,  with  satisfac^|fliL|^  but 
my  girls  are  enthusiastic^UjuRached 
to  thfs  place.  Aral^>'v9)ma'  break 
her  Jbeart  if  we  took  her  away  from 
Sororidge." 

..  ^!  1  warrant  her.  ^eart  against  all 
breakage  and  other  damages,  save 
and  except  the  o^'dinary  wear  and 
tear — as  Tuff  says  in  letting  a  fur- 
nished house ;  and,  if  it  only  depends 
on  the  young  lady,  I  think  I'll  auswer 
^r  her  being  more  anxious  for  the 
arrangement  than  I  am.  But  here's 
company  coming,  and  I  must  have 
your  answedr  before  I  go." 

Mr  GiUiipigfaam  Howard  heard  the 
carriage  ^UOf  at  the  door.  He  felt  it 
was  impoaDole  to  present  so  rough- 
mauucred  a  man  as  Mr  Roe  to  anv  of 


his  friends  without  a  cettalnty  of  ex- 
posure, and  he  was  strongly  tempted 
to  agree  to  his  demand  at  once,  if  he 
would  immediately  leave  the  houses 
but  before  he  had  time  to  arrange  liis 
thoughts,  the  door  opened,  and  the 
Rayleighs  of  Borley  Castle  were  an- 
nounced. 

Mr  Gillingham  Howard,  by  a  great 
effort,  received  them  with  his  usual 
courtesy. 

"  I  have  brought  Mr  Tinter  with 
me,"  said  Mrs  Rayleigh,  *^  and  I  hope 
you  will  let  him  see  your  family  por- 
traits. We  have  told  him  so  much  of 
them,  that  he  is  anxious  to  see  them 
himself.  He  is  writing  a  description 
of  the  private  collections  in  the  coun- 
ty." 

Mr  Tinter  bowed ;  and  Mr  Gilling- 
ham Howard,  with  an  imploring  look 
to  Mr  Roe,  who  sat  resting  his  cbiii 
upon  his  walking-stick,  professed  him- 
self highly  honoured  byMrsRayldgh's 
request. 

'*  I  believe  you  have  portraits  of 
the  Sidney  family,  sir,"  said  Mr  Tin- 
ter, "  as  I  hear  from  Mrs  Raylei^^ — 
you  are  nearly  related  to  them ;  I 
should  like  very  much  to  com^mre 
them  with  the  pictures  at  Fenshurst." 

"  Oh !  Mr  Howard  says  the  Fens- 
hurst pictures  are  only  copies  of  his," 
said  Mrs  Rayleigh. 

'"  Did  I,  madam  ?  Did  I  say  all  ?»* 

^^  If  not  all,  you  said  most  of  them ; 
and  also,  that  you  had  some  originals 
of  those  in  your  distant  relation,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  gallery." 

Mr  Gillingham  Howard  felt  that 
Mr  Roe*s  appalling  eye  was  fixed  upon 
him,  though  he  did  not  venture  to  look 
in  the  direction  of  where  he  sat. 

**  Mr  Tinter  will  tell  you  at  once 
which  are  the  copies.  You  can  do  that, 
Mr  Tinter?" 

^^  I  can  guess  at  the  age  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  the  name  of  the  painter,  if 
he  is  a  master,"  replied  Mr  Tinter. 

^*  Oh !  but  Mr  Howard  has  some 
pictures  that  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
said  were  the  finest  in  Europe.  Didn't 
he  say  so,  Mr  Howard?" 

"'  Wliy,  ma'am — I  think — at  least, 
so  I  understood  him.  Didn't  Sir 
Thomas  J^awrence  praise  some  of  my 
pictures,  aunt?" 

"  I  really  don't  remember,"  said 
Miss  Susannah,  looking  more  at  Mr 
Roe  than  at  her  nephew. 


1»4^.]  The  for 

*^  Oh,  I  thongfat  you  told  ns  last 
time  wo  dined  here,  that  Sir  Thomas 
stayed  with  you  weeks  at  a  time,  and 
copied  %^Q  or  six  of  them  himself." 

"  PYaps  I  knows  more  of  them 
family  portraits,"  said  Mr  Koe  with  a 
wilful  exaggeration  of  accent  and 
magnanimous  contempt  of  grammar — 
**  than  e'er  a  one  on  ye." 

All  eyes  were  immediately  directed 
to  the  old  man.  Mrs  Kayleigh,  who 
was  a  fine  lady,  and  had  never  seen 
so  queer  a  specimen  of  a  critic  as  Mr 
Roe,  was  a  little  alarmed  at  his  un- 
couth pronunciation.  And  Mr  Gil- 
lin^iam  Howard  made  a  feeble  and 
unsuccessful  effort  to  deaden  the  effect 
of  his  remarks. 

*^  My  friend  is  a  remarkably  good 
judge  of  the  fine  arts,  but  quite  a  cha- 
racter. An  amazing  humourist,  and 
very  much  given  {o  quizzing.  You'll 
hear  what  fun  he'll  make  of  us  all." 

"  Who  is  he?'*  enquired  Mrs  Ray- 
leigh,  in  the  same  confidential  whisper. 

"  A  person  who  has  grown  very 
rich  in  some  sort  of  trade.  He  was  a 
proteg^  of  a  relation  of  mine." 

"  And  you  bear  with  his  eccentri- 
dties  in  hopes  of  his  succession  ?  " 

"  Exactly." 

*^  I  minds  the  getting  of  the  whole 
lot  on  'em.  I  can  give  you  the  birth, 
parentage,  and  edication,  of  every  one 
on  'em." 

"  Of  the  pictures,  sir?"  enquired 
Mr  Tintcr,  taking  out  his  note-book. 
"  I  shall  be  delighted  with  any  infor- 
mation." 

"  But  where  is  the  gallery,  Mr 
Howard?"  enquired  Mrs  Rayleigh. 

"  Why,  madam,  many  of  the  pic- 
tures— in  fact,  all  the  best  of  them  are 
m  London  at  the  cleaner's ;  but  in  the 
passage  to  the  Conservatory  there 
are  some  remaining,  but  the  place  is 
dark.  I  hope  you'll  rather  look  at 
them  some  other  time." 

"Now's  the  best,"  said  Mr  Roe, 
starting  up.  "  Let's  see  the  family 
picters,  Gus.'* 

Mr  Howard  was  forced  by  the  en- 
treaties of  all  the  party,  and  led  the 
way  to  the  passage  where  his  pictures 
were  hung,  followed  by  Mrs  Rayleigh 
and  her  two  daughters,  and  Mr  Tinter, 
Mr  Roc,  and  Fanny,  and  Aunt  Su- 
sannah. 

"  That  seems  a  portrait  of  Queen 
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Anne's  time,"  said  Mr  Tinter,  point- 
ing to  a  much  bewigged  old  gentle- 
man in  an  antique  frame.  **rray, 
what  is  its  history  ?" 

"Isn't  that  your  grandfather's nncle, 
the  general  who  won  the  battle  of 
Ramillies  against  Marlborough's  or- 
ders?" enquired  Mrs  Rayleigh.  "  Do 
tell  Mr  Tinter  aU  about  it." 

"  I  reminds  all  about  it,"  said  Mr 
Roe,  before  the  agonized  Mr  Howard 
could  make  any  reply.  "  One  of  our 
agents  failed,  and  we  seized  on  \m 
furniture,  and  old  Bill  Wilkins  took 
this'n  'cause  of  the  oak  frame.  He 
was  a  grocer  in  the  Boro',  and  hi.s 
name  was — was — but  I  forgets  his 
name." 

"Who  took  the  furniture?"  asked 
Mr  Tinter,  "  and  who  was  a  grocer  in 
the  Boro'  ?  " 

"  The  man  as  had  that  picter,  and 
a  sight  more  besides.  There's  one  on 
'em ;  the  young  'oman  a  holdhig  an 
orange  in  her  hand,  and  a  parrot  on 
her  shoulder." 

"  I  thought  that  was  the  Saccha- 
rissa,  Mr  Howard,  that  had  been  in 
your  family  ever  since  the  time  of 
WaUer.'» 

"  I  told  you  he  was  a  wag,"  said 
Mr  Howard,  in  the  last  desperate 
struggle  to  avoid  detection. 

"But  who  is  h^?  He  is  a  ver}* 
impudent  old  man  to  be  so  free." 

"He  is  rich;  the  succession,  you 
know,"  replied  the  gentleman  with  ft 
forced  laugh  ;  but  before  he  could 
mumble  any  thing  more,  the  party 
turned  round  one  of  the  comers  of  the 
passage,  and  heard  voices  in  earaest 
talk. 

"  How  can  I  refuse,  when  you  tell 
me  your  happiness  depends  on  it?" 
came  distinctly  to  the  ears  of  all,  in 
the  sharp  clear  tones  of  Miss  Arabel. 

"  You  are  too  good,"  replied  a  voice, 
which  Fanny  Smith  immediately  re- 
cognized as  that  of  Charles.  "  You 
will  make  my  whole  family  pix)ud  and 
happy  when  they  hear  you  have  con- 
sented." 

"  But  won't  you  think  I  yield  too 
soon ;  and  without  having  a.sked 
papa's  consent  ?  " 

"Ah — yes — I  don't  know  how  ho 
will  bear  the  loss  of  such  a  treasure. 
But  he  Avill  reconcile  himself  to  tho 
want  of  it  when  he  knows  how  hap]iy 
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it  makes  another  in  the  possession. 
Say,  when  may  I  call  it  mine  ?  " 

"Oh,  now — this  moment  —  any 
time  " — said  Arabel,  who  had  heard  a 
noise  in  the  passage,  and  concluded 
it  was  aunt  Susannah  enacting  the 
part  of  a  witness. 

"  Again  I  thank  jou !  "--exclaimed 
Charles.  "  I  will  take  it  in  my  arms 
this  instant,  and  carry,  it  down  the 
Bhrubbery  walk  to  Mr  Roe's." 

"As  you  please — and  wherever 
you  like,"  said  Arabel,  throwing  her- 
self upon  his  shoulder.     *  *  I'm  your's.'* 

"  Why,  what  m  the  name  of  won- 
der is  all  this  here?  "  cried  Mr  Roe, 
hurrying  on,  and  pouncing  on  the 
pair.  "  Are  you  making  love  to  this 
here  gal  in  Uie  very  presence  of 
Fanny  Smith  ?  " 

"  I,  air  ?  "— said  Charles,  astonish- 
ed at  hiB  situation,  and  still  support- 
ing Miss  Arabel,  who  pretendea  t6  be 
in  a  faint.  *;  I  asked  this  young  lady 
to  show  me  the  picture  of  my  father  s 
mother ;  and,  to  my  great  delight,  she 
said  she  would  give  it  me ;  and,  when 
I  expressed  my  gratitude,  she  dung 
herself  upon  my  shoulder,  and  said 
she  would  give  me  herself." 

"  And  was  it  not  me  you  meant  br 
the  treasure  you  talked  of?"  said 
Miss  ArabeU  starting  up. 

"No,  mAdftm.  'Twas  my  gr^d- 
mother's  portrait,  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds.'* 


[Jan. 

"I^ow,  that's  all  right,"  said  Mr 
Roe.  "  This  young  gentleman  is  the 
one  I  talked  of,  Gus — that  I  wants  to 
buy  this  house  for.  I  don't  think 
your  daughter  will  care  to  give  it  up 
to  poor  Charles  that  she  took  such  a 
fancy  to  "- 


"  They  seem  attached,  sir,"  replied 
Mr  Howard.  "  And  if  they  like  to 
marry" , 

"  Bah  I— he's  to  be  married  next 
week  to  my  Utile  grandchild,  Fanny 
Smith,  and  we'll  include  the  pictdrea 
in  the  purchase-jmoney,  for  one  of 
them  is  a  portrait  that  was  left  t)y 
mistake  when  Bill  Wilkins  bought 
the  hall,  and  he  would  never  give  it 
back  to  the  real  owners.  But,  now 
that  Charles  Walrond  is  to  be  my 
grandson,  111  take  gopd  care  he  i-e- 
covers  his  ^andmother's  likeness. 
Come-^shall  I  go  on  and  give  thes6 
ladies  the  Jfacts  of  some  of  your  other 
stories,  or  will  you  cbse  with  my 
tentosat  once?" 

Mr  Gillihrfiam  Howard  did  not 
take  long  to  decide,  and  a  very  short 
time  saw  Surbridge  Hall  once  mord 
in  the  ancient  Ime ;  and  old  Mr  Roe, 
in  relating  the  means  l^e  used  to  expel 
the  vainglorious  dfgcendant  of  his 
partner,  generally  conclnded  with  the 
moral,  if  not  the  words  of  Shakspeare 
— "  Men's  pleasant  vices  make  w^s 
to  sconrge  them." 


ViJOTIES  IX  ViEBsii. 


By  B.  Snnioini. 


LItTlBS  OF  TRC  Mao. 


To  LiTIA. 


I. 

How  few  the  moons  since  last,  imm^rbed 

In  thoughts  of  fev'rish,  worldly  cm, 
My  casket's  heap'd  contents  reversea, 

I  sought  some  scroll  I  wanted  thei^ ; 
How  died  at  once  abstraction's  air — 

How  fix'd  my  frame,  as  by  a  spell. 
When  on  toy  fines,  so  slight,  so  fair. 

My  hurry  in  «r  glance  arrested  fell ! 
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II. 
^  My  soul  that  instant  saw  thee  far 

Sit  in  thy  crown  of  bridal  flowers, 
And  with  Another  watch  the  star 

We  watch'd  in  vanish'd  vesper  hours. 
And  as  I  paced  the  lone^  room, 
I  wonder'd  how  that  holy  ray 
Coold  with  its  light  a  world  Uiume 
So  fill'd  with  falsehood  and  decay. 

in. 
Once  more — above  those  slender  lines 

I  bend  me  with  suspended  breath — 
The  hand  that  traced  them  now  reding 

Clasp'd  in  th'  unclosing  hand  of  Death. 
The  worm  hath  made  that  brow  its  own 

Where  Love  his  wreath  so  lately  set ; 
And  in  this  heiut  survive  alone 

Forgiveness — ^plty— and  regret. 

IV. 

Twas  ^mid  the  theatre's  gty  throng-^ 

Lifers  Idveliest  colours  round  m«  iqpiiid  ' 
That  mid  the  pauses  of  a  song, 

I  caught  the  careless  ^'''She  is  dead  I  ^^ 
The  gaudy  crqwd — thy  sudden  grave—? 

I  shrank  in  that  contrasting  roodt, 
Like  midnight  Listener  by  the  wave. 

When  splits  some  bark  upon  the  ttfdt, 

V. 

This  Early  Dsatb—- witfaiB  ils  {Mle 

Sad  air  each  an^ry  Ibeling  &des — 
An  evening  haze,  whose  teoder  veil 

The  landscape's  harsher  features  shades. 
Ah,  Scornful  Oner— thy  bier's  wjiite  hue 

Stole  every  earth-stain  from  thy  cbetk^ 
And  left  thee  all  to  Memory's  view 

That  Hope  once  dared  in  thee  to  ledL. 
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t. 

How  graceful  was  that  Grecian  creed 

Which  taught  that  tongues,  of  old^ 
Dwelt  In  the  mountain  and  the  nMao, 

Ajid  where  the  torrent  roifd ; 
And  that  in  times  of  sacred  iear, 

With  sweet  mysterious  moans, 
They  spoke  aloud,  while  some  pale  iSeer 

Literpreted  their  tones.* 

n. 
And,  Lady,  why  should  we  not  deem 

That  in  eacb  echoing  hill. 
And  sounding  wpodi  and  dancing  strfitam, 

A  language  lingers  still  ? 


*  Although  the  allusion  refers,  in  the  verses,  to  Delphi,  it  was,  I  think,  at  Do- 
dona^  in  the  earliest  period  of  oracular  influence^  that  this  belief  prevailed. 
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«. 

No  lovelier  scenes  round  Delphi  spread 

Than  round  thee  stretch  divine ; 
Nor  Gi'ecian  maid  bent  brighter  head  ^  \        ) 

By  haunted  stream  than  thine,  r  ^  J  ^  '     ^-v 

III. 
Then  fancy  thus  that  to  thine  ear, 

While  dies  the  autnnm  day, 
The  Voices  of  the  Woodlands  bear 

This  tributary  lay. 
Soft  winds  that  steal  from  where  the  moon 

Brightens  the  mountain  spring. 
Shall  blend  with  Mullahs  *  distant  tune. 

And  these  the  words  they  sing : — 

1. 
*^  Thou'st  shared  our  thousand  harmonies ; 

At  mom  thy  sleep  we  stirr*d 
With  sounds  from  many  a  balmy  breeze, 

And  many  a  jocund  bird ; 

And  far  from  Us,  when  pleasure's  lure 

Around  thy  steps  shall  be, 

'  Ah,  keq)  thy  soul  as  freshly  pure 

Ab  We  came  pure  to  thee ! 

2. 
^^  At  noon,  beneaU^  September's  heat,  * 

Was  it  not  sweet  to  fed. 
Through  shadowy  grasses  at  thy  feet, 

Our  silver  waters  steal  ? 
Sparklingly  clear,  as  now  the  truth 

Seems  in  thy  chance  to  glow: 
So  may,  through  worldly  crowos,  thy  youth 

A  stainless  current  flow. 

*^  At  eve^  our  hills  for  thee  detained 

The  sun's  departure  bright 
He  sank — ^how  long  our  woods  were  stain'd 

For  thee  with  rosy  light ! 
The  worth,  the  warmth,  the  peace  serene, 

Thou'st  known  our  vales  among. 
Say,  shall  they  be  reflected  seen 

Upon  thy  heart  as  long? 

4. 

*^  Mom,  noon,  and  eve — ^bird,  beam,  and  breeze, 

Here  blent  to  bless  thy  day ; 
M^  portion  of  their  memories 

Be  ever  round  thy  way] 
Sweet  waters  for  the  wearv  Bark, 

Through  parching  seas  that  sails ; 
Friends  may  grow  raise  and  fortune  dark. 

But  Natube  never  fails." 


*  *  And  Mullah  mine,  whote  waves  wUlome  I  taught  to  w«cp.*'-— Spihsib. 
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COLERn>OE  AND 

What  is  the  deadest  of  things 
earthly?  It  is,  says  the  world, 
ever  forward  and  rash — "  a  door- 
nail!" But  the  world  is  wrong.  There 
is  a  thing  deader  than  a  door-nail, 
viz.,  GiUman^s  Coleridge,  Vol.  I. 
Dead,  more  dead,  most  dead,  is  Gill- 
man^s  Coleridge,  Vol.  I.;  and  this 
npon  more  arguments  than  one.  The 
book  has  clearly  not  completed  its 
elementary  act  of  respiration ;  the 
sytioie' of  Vol.  I.  is  absolutely  useless 
and  lost  without  the  diastole  of  that 
VoL  n.,  which  is  never  to  exist. 
That  is  one  argument,  and  perhaps 
this  second  argument  is  stronger. 
GiUman^s  Coleridge,  Vol.  I.,  deals 
rashly,  unjustly,  and  almost  mali- 
ciously, with  some  of  our  own  parti- 
cular friends;  and  yet,  until  late  in 
this  summer.  Anno  Domini  1844,  we 
— that  is,  neither  ourselves  nor  our 
friends— ever  heard  of  its  existence. 
Now  a  sloth,  even  without  the  benefit 
of  Mr  Waterton's  evidence  to  his 
character,  will  travel  faster  than  that. 
But  malice,  which  travels  fastest  of 
all  things,  must  be  dead  and  cold  at 
starting,  when  it  can  thus  have  ling- 
ered in  the  rear  for  six  years ;  and 
therefore,  though  the  world  was  so 
far  right,  that  people  do  say,  ^*  Dead 
as  a  door-nail,"  yet,  henceforwards, 
the  weakest  of  these  people  will  see 
the  propriety  of  saying — "  Dead  as 
Gillman^s  Coleridge." 

The  reader  of  experience,  on  sliding 
over  the  surface  of  this  opening  para- 
graph, begins  to  think  there^s  mischief 
singing  in  the  upper  air.  No,  reader — 
not  at  all.  We  never  were  cooler  in 
our  days.  And  this  we  protest,  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  excellence  of  the 
subject,  Coleridge  and  Opium- Eating^ 
Mr  Gillman  would  have  been  dismissed 
by  us  unnoticed.  Indeed,  we  not  only 
forgive  Mr  Gillman,  but  we  have  a 
kindness  for  him ;  and  on  this  account, 
that  he  was  good,  he  was  generous, 
he  wasihost  forbearing,  thi*ough  twenty 
years,  to  poor  Coleri^,  when  thrown 
upon  his  hospitality.     An  excellent 
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tldng  that,  Mr  Gillman,  and  one  sufl- 
cicnt  to  blot  out  a  world  of  libels  on 
ourselves!  But  still,  noticing  the 
theme  suggested  by  this  unhappy  Vol. 
I.,  we  are  forced  at  times  to  notice  its 
author.  Nor  is  this  to  be  regretted. 
We  remember  a  line  of  Horace  never 
yet  properly  translated,  viz : — 

**  Nee  8cutic4  dignom  horribili  sectire 
flagello.** 
The  true  translation  of  which,  as 
we  assure  the  unlearned  reader,  is — 
"  Nor  must  you  pursue  with  the  hor- 
rid knout  of  Christopher  that  man  who 
merits  only  a  switching."  Very  true. 
We  protest  agamst  all  attempts  to  in- 
voke the  exterminating  knout;  for 
that  sends  a  man  to  the  hospital  for 
two  months;  but  you  see  that  the 
same  judicious  poet,  who  dissuades  an 
appeal  to  the  knout,  hidirectly  recom- 
mends the  switch,  which,  indeed,  is 
rather  pleasant  than  otherwise,  ami- 
ably playM  in  some  of  its  little  ca- 
prices, and  in  its  worst,  suggesting 
only  a  pennyworth  of  diachylon. 

We  begin  by  professing,  with  hearty 
sincerity,  our  fervent  admiration  of 
the  extraordinary  man  who  furnishes 
the  theme  for  Mr  Gillman^s  anqf- 
d'essai  in  biography.  He  was,  in  a 
literary  sense,  our  brother— for  he 
also  was  amongst  the  contributors  to 
Blackwood — and  will,  we  presume, 
take  his  station  in  that  Blackwood 
gallery  of  portraits,  which,  in  a  cen- 
tury hence,  will  possess  more  in- 
terest for  intellectual  Europe  than 
any  merely  martial  series  of  por- 
traits, or  any  gallery  of  statesmen 
assembled  in  congress,  except  as 
regards  one  or  two  leaders ;  for  de- 
ftinct  major-genends,  and  secondary 
diplomatists,  when  their  date  is  past, 
awidce  no  more  emotion  than  last 
yearns  advertisements,  or  obsolete 
dkectories ;  whereas  those  who,  in  a 
stormy  age,  have  swept  the  harps  of 

Sassion,  of  genial  wit,  or  of  the  wrest- 
ng  and  gladiatorial  reason,  become 
more  interesting  to  men  when  they 
can  no  longer  be  seen  as  bodily  agents, 
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than  even  in  the  middle  chonis  of  that 
intellectual  music  over  which,  living, 
they  presided. 

Of  this  great  camp  Coleridge  was 
^  leader,  and  fought  amongst  the 
primipiU;  yet,  comparatively,  he  is 
vtill  unknown.  Heavy,  mdeed,  are 
the  arrears  still  due  to  philosophio 
purioslty  on  the  real  merits,  and  on 
the  separate  merits,  of  Samncl  Taylor 
Ci^eridge.  Coleridge  as  a  poet--* 
Coleridge  as  a  philosopher  I  How  ex- 
tensive are  those  questions,  if  those 
were  all!  and  upon  neither  question 
have  we  yet  any  investigation — such 
as,  by  oompass  of  views,  \}y  research, 
or  even  by  earnestness  of  sympathy 
with  the  subject,  can,  or  ought  to 
satisfy,  a  philosophic  demand.  Blmd 
is  that  man  who  can  persuade  himself 
that  Uie  interest  ui  Coleridge,  taken 
as  a  total  object,  is  becoming  an 
obsolete  interest.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  even  Milton,  now  viewed  from  a 
distance  of  two  centuries,  is  still  in- 
adequately judged  or  anpreciated  in 
his  character  of  poet^  of  patriot  and 
partisan,  or,  finauy,  m  h&  character 
of  accomplished  scbdar.  But,  if  so, 
how  much  less  can  it  be  pretended 
that  satisfaction  has  been  rendered  to 
the  claims  of  Coleridge?  for,  upon 
MiltoiL  libraries  have  been  written. 
There  nas  been  time  for  the  malice  of 
men,  for  the  Jealousy  of  men,  for  the 
enthusiasm,  Uie  scepticism,  the  ado- 
ring admiration  of  men,  to  expand 
th^oselves !  There  has  been  room  for 
A  Bendey,  for  an  Addison,  for  a  John- 
son, for  a  wicked  Lauder,  for  an  aven- 
ging Douglas,  for  an  Idolizing  Cha- 
teaubriand; and  yet,  after  all,  little 
enough  has  been  done  towards  any 
comprehensive  estimate  of  the  mighty 
being  concerned.  Pfles  of  materiaLs 
have  been  gathered  to  the  ground; 
but,  for  the  monument  which  should 
have  risen  from  these  material, 
neither  the  first  stone  has  been  laid, 
nor  has  a  qualified  architect  yet  pre- 
sented his  credentials.  On  the  other 
hand,  upon  Coleridge  little,  compara- 
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tivclv,  has  vet  been  written,  whilst 
the  separate  characters  ou  which  the 
judgment  is  awaited,  are  more  by  cue 
than  those  which  Milton  sustained. 
Coleridge,  also,  is  a  poet ;  Coleridge, 
also,  was  mixed  up  with  the  fervent 
politics  of  his  age — an  age  how  me- 
morably reflecting  the  revolutionary 
agitations  of  Muton's  ago 
ridge,  also,  was  an  extensive  and 
briUiant  scholar.  AVhatever  might  be 
the  separate  proportions  of  the  two 
men  in  each  particular  department  of 
the  three  here  noticed,  think  as  the 
reader  will  upon  that  point,  sure  we 
are  that  either  subject  is  ample  enough 
to  make  a  strain  upon  the  amplest 
faculties.  How  alarming,  tlierefore, 
for  any  honest  critic,  who  should  un- 
dertake this  later  subject  of  Coleridge, 
to  recollect  that,  after  pursuing  Mm 
through  a  zodiac  of  splendours  corre- 
sponding to  those  of-  Milton  in  kind, 
however  different  in  degree — after 
weighing  him  as  a  poet,  as  a  philo- 
sophic politician,  as  a  scholar,  be  will 
have  to  wheel  after  him  into  another 
orbit,  into  the  unfathomable  nimbvs 
of  transcendental  metaphysics.  Weigh 
him  the  critic  must  in  the  golden 
balance  of  philosophy  the  most  ab- 
struse— a  balance  which  even  itscdf 
requires  weighing  previously,  or  he 
wiU  have  done  nothing  that  can  be 
received  for  an  estimate  of  the  com- 
posite Coleridge.  This  astonishing 
man,  be  it  again  remembeitNi,  be- 
sides being  an  exquisite  poet,  a  pro- 
found pditical  speculator,  a  phHe« 
sophic  student  of  literature  throttgh 
all  its  chambers  and  recesses,  was  also 
a  circumnavigator  on  the  most  path* 
less  waters  of  scholasticism  and  meta- 
physics. He  had  sounded,  without 
guiding  charts,  the  secret  deeps  of 
Proclus  and  Plotinus;  he  had  laid 
down  buoys  on  the  twilight,  or  moon- 
light, ocean  of  Jacob  Bociimcn  ;*  he 
bad  cruised  over  the  broad  Atlantic  of 
Kant  and  Sclielling,  of  Fichte  and 
Oken.  Where  is  the  man  who  shall 
be  equal  to  these  things  ? 


♦  "  Jacob  Boehmen."  We  onrselvea  had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  Mr  Colo- 
ridge  Law*t  English  version  of  Jacob — a  set  of  huge  quartos.  Some  months 
afterwards  we  saw  this  work  lying  open,  and  one  volume  at  least  overflowing,  in 
parts,  with  the  commentaries  and  the  eoroUariet  of  Coleridge.  Whither  has  thiit 
work,  and  so  many  others  swathed  about  with  Coleridge *s  MS.  notes,  vanished  from 
the  world  ? 
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TVe  at  least  make  no  such  adven- 
turous effort ;  or,  if  ever  we  slionld 
presiunc  to  do  &o^  not  at  present. 
Here  we  design  only  to  make  a  coast- 
ing voyage  of  survey  round  the  head- 
lands and  most  conspicuous  sea-marks 
of  our  subject,  as  they  are  brought 
forward  by  Mr  Gillman,  or  cofia- 
terally  suggested  by  our  own  reflec- 
tions ;  ana  especially  we  wish  to  sj\}'  a 
word  or  two  on  Coleridge  as  an  opium- 
eater. 

Katurally  the  first  point  to  which 
we  direct  our  attention,  is  the  history 
and  personal  relations  of  Coleridge. 
Living  with  Mr  Gillman  for  nineteen 
years  as  a  domesticated  friend,  Cole- 
ridge ought  to  have  been  known  inti- 
matdy.  And  it  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect, from  so  much  intercourse,  some 
additions  to  our  slender  knowledge  of 
Coleridge's  adventures,  (if  wo  may 
use  so  coarse  a  word,)  and  of  the  secret 

)ring3  at  work  in  those  early  stmg- 

les  of  Coleridge  at  Cambridge,  Lon- 
lon,  Bristol,  whicii  have  been  rudely 
told  to  the  world,  and  repeatedly  told, 
as  sho^y  romances,  but  never  ration- 
ally explained. 

The  anecdotes,  however,  which  Mr 
Gillman  has  added  to  the  personal  his- 
tory of  Coleridge,  are  as  little  advanta- 
geous to  the  effect  of  his  own  book  as 
tney  are  to  the  uiterest  of  the  memorable 
character  which  he  seeks  to  illustrate. 
Always  they  are  told  without  grace,  and 
generally  are  suspicious  in  their  details. 
Mr  GUIman  we  believe  to  be  too 
upright  a  man  for  countenancing  any 
untruth.  He  has  been  deceived.  For 
example,  will  any  man  believe  this? 
A  certain  "excellent  equestrian"  fall- 
ing in  with  Cpleridge  on  horseback, 
thus  accosted  him — "Pray,  sir,  did 
you  meet  a  tailor  along  the  road?*' 
"4  tailor!"'  answered  Coleridge;  "/ 
di4  meet  a  person  atiswcring  such  a 
iUscription^  fi/io  told  me  he  had  drop- 
ped his  goose ;  that  if  I  rode  a  Utile  fur- 
titer  I  should  find  it ;  and  I  guess  he 
pnust  have  meant  you^  In  Joe  Miller 
this  story  would  read,  perhaps,  suffer- 
ably.  Joe  has  a  privilege;  and  we 
.do  not  look  too  narrowly  into  the 
mouth  of  a  Joe-Millerism.  ButMr  Gill- 
man, writing  the  life  of  a  philosopher, 
and  no  jest-book,  is  under  a  different 
law  of  decorum.  Tliat  retort,  however, 
which  silences  the  jester,  it  may  seem, 
must  be  a  good  one.  And  we  are  de- 
dred  to  beueve  that,  in  this  case,  the 
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baffled  assailant  rode  off  in  a  spirit  of 
benign  candour,  saying  aloud  to  him- 
self, like  the  excellent  philosopher 
that  he  evidently  was,  "  Caught  a 
Tartar!" 

But  another  storj-  of  a  sporting  ba- 
ronet, who  was  besides  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  is  much  worse,  and  alto- 
gether degrading  to  Coleridge.  This 
ffentlemau,  by  way  of  showing  off  be- 
lore  a  party  of  ladies,  is  represented 
as  insulting  Coleridge  by  putting 
questions  to  him  on  the  qualities  of 
his  horse,  so  as  to  draw  the  animal's 
miserable  defects  into  public  notice, 
and  then  closing  his  display  by  de- 
manding what  he  would  take  for  the 
horse  "  including  the  rider."  The 
suj)posed  reply  of  Coleridge  might 
seem  good  to  those  who  understand 
nothing  of  true  dignity ;  for,  as  an 
impromptu^  it  was  smart  and  even 
caustic.  The  baronet,  it  seems,  wafi 
renuted  to  have  been  bought  by  the 
minister ;  and  thQ  reader  will  at  onco 
divine  that  the  retort  took  advantage 
of  that  current  belief,  so  as  to  throw 
back  the  sarcasm,  by  proclaiming 
that  neither  horse  nor  nder  had  a 
price  placarded  in  the  market  at 
which  any  man  could  become  thehr 
purchaser.  But  this  was  not  the  tem- 
per in  which  Coleridge  either  did  re- 
ply, or  could  have  replied.  Coleridge 
showed,  in  the  spirit  of  his  manner,  a 
profound  sensibility  to  the  nature  of  a 
gentlemai;  ;  and  he  felt  too  justly 
what  it  be^^ime  a  self-respecting  per- 
son to  say,  ever  to  have  aped  the 
sort  of  flashy  fencing  which  might 
seem  fine  to  a  theatrical  blood. 

Another  story  is  self-refuted :  "  a 
hired  partisan"  had  come  to  one  of 
Coleridge's  political  Jlectuiies  with  the 
express  purpose  of  bringing  the  lec- 
turer into  trouble  ;  and  most  prepos- 
terously ho  laid  himself  open  to  his 
own  snare  by  refusmg  to  pay  for  ad- 
mission. Spies  must  be  poor  artists 
who  proceed  thus.  Upon  which  Cole- 
ridge remarked — "iSiat,  before  the 
genUeman  kicked  up  a  dus^,  siu-ely  ho 
would  down  with  the  diist."  So  far 
the  story  will  not  do.  But  what  fol- 
lows is  possible  enough.  The  same 
"  hired"  gentleman,  by  way  of  giving' 
unity  to  the  tale,  is  described  as  hav- 
ing hissed.  Upon  this  a  cry  arose  of 
**  turn  him  out !"  But  Coleridge  in- 
terfered to  protect  him ;  he  insisted 
oh  the  man's  right  to  hiss  if  he  thought 
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tit ;  it  was  legal  to  hiss  ;  it  was  natu- 
ral to  hiss ;  *'  for  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, gentlemen,  when  the  cool 
waters  of  reason  come  in  contact  with 
red-hot  aristocracy,  but  a  hiss?"  Euge! 

Amongst  all  the  anecdotes,  how- 
ever, of  this  splendid  man,  often  tri- 
vial, often  inyherent,  oft^n  unauthen- 
ticated,  there  is  one  which  strikes  us 
as  both  true  and  interesting ;  and  we 
are  grateful  to  Mr  Gillman  for  pre- 
serving it.  We  find  it  introduced,  and 
])artiaUy  authenticated,  by  the  follow- 
ing sentence  from  Coleridge  himself : 
— "  From  eight  to  fourteen  I  was  a 
l)layless  day-dreamer,  a  hdluo  libra- 
rum ;  my  appetite  for  which  was  in- 
dulged by  a  singular  incident.  A 
stranger,  who  was  struck  by  my  con- 
versation, made  me  free  of  a  circulat- 
ing library  in  King's  Street,  Cheap- 
«iae."  The  more  circumstantial  expla- 
nation of  Mr  Gillman  is  this :  "  The 
incident  indeed  was  singular.  Going 
down  the  Strand,  in  one  of  his  day- 
dreams, fancying  himself  swinmiing 
across  the  Hellespont,  thrusting  his 
hands  before  him  as  in  the  act  of 
swimming,  his  hand  came  in  contact 
with  a  gentleman's  pocket.  The  gen- 
tleman seized  his  hand,  turning  round, 
and  looking  at  him  with  some  anger 
— '  What !  so  young,  and  yet  so  wick- 
ed?^ at  the  same  time  accused  him  of 
an  attempt  to  pick  his  pocket.  The 
iHi^tened  boy  sobbed  out  his  denial 
of  the  intention,  and  explained  to  him 
how  be  thought  himself  Leander 
swimming  across  the  Hellespont.  Tlie 
gentleman  was  so  struck  and  delight- 
ed with  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  and 
^vith  the  simplicity  and  intelligence  of 
the  boy,  that  he  subscribed,  as  before 
istated,  to  the  library ;  in  consequence 
of  which  Coleridge  was  further  en- 
abled to  indulge  his  love  of  reading." 

We  fear  that  this  slovenly  narrative 
is  the  very  perfection  of  bad  story- 
telling. But  the  story  itself  is  strik- 
ing, and,  by  the  yery  oddness  of  the 
incidents,  not  likely  to  have  been  in- 
vented. The  eflfect,  from  the  position 
of  the  two  parties — on  the  one  side,  a 
simple  child  from  Devonshire,  dream- 
ing in  the  Strand  that  he  wa.s  swim- 
ming over  from  Sestos  to  Abydos, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  exixirienccd 


man,  dreaming  only  of  this  world, 
its  knaves  and  its  thieves,  but  still 
kind  and  generous — is  beautiful  and 
picturesque.     Oh !  si  sic  omnia! 

But  the  most  interesting  to  us  of 
the  personalities  connected  with  Cole- 
ridge are  his  feuds  and  his  personal 
dislikes.     Incomprehensible  to  us  is 
the  wai*  of  extermination  which  Cole- 
ridge made  upon  the  political  econo- 
mists.    Did  Sir  James  Steuart,   in 
speaking  of  vine-dressers,    (not  as 
vine-dressers,  but  generally  as  culti- 
vators,) tell  his  readers,  that,  if  such 
a  man  simply  replaced  his  own  con- 
sumption, having  no  surplus  whatever 
or  increment  for  the  public  capital, 
he  could  not  be  considered  a  useful 
citizen  ?    Not  the  beast  in  the  Reve- 
lation  is    held  up  by  Coleridge  as 
more  hateful  to  the  spirit  of  truth  than 
the  Jacobite  baronet.  And  yet  we  know 
of  an  author — ^viz.  one  S.  T.  Coleridge 
— who  repeated  that  same  doctrine 
without  finding  any  evil  in  it.  Look  at 
the  first  part  of  the  WaJlenstein^  where 
Count  Isolani  having  said,  "  Pooh  ! 
we  are  all  his  subjects,"  i.  e.  soldiers, 
(though  unproductive  labourers,)  not 
less  than  productive  peasants,    the 
emperor's  envoy  replies — "  Yet  with  a 
diftci*ence,  general;"  and  the  differ- 
ence implies  Sir  James's  scale,  his  vine- 
dresser being  the  equatorial  case  be- 
tween the  two  extremes  of  the  envoy. 
— ^Malthus  again,  in  his  population- 
book,  contends  for  a  mathematic  differ- 
ence between  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  in  respect  to  the  law  of  increase, 
as  though  the  first  increased  by  geo- 
metrical ratios,  the  last  by  arithmeti- 
cal !    No  proposition  more  worthy  of 
laughter ;  since  both,  when  permitted 
to  expand,  increase  by  geometrical 
ratios,  and  the  latter  by  much  higher 
ratios.    Wliereas,  Malthus  persuaded 
liimself  of  his  crotchet  simply  by  re- 
fusing the  requisite  condition  in  the' 
vegetable  case,  and  granting  it  in  the 
other.    If  you  take  a  few  grains  of 
wheat,  and  are  required  to  plant  aU 
successive  generations  of  their  pro- 
duce in  the  same  flower-pot  for  ever, 
of  course  you  neutralise  its  expansion 
by  your  own  act  of  arbitrary  limita- 
tion.*   But  so  you  would  do,  if  3'ou 
tried  the  case  of  animal  increase  by 


♦  Malthus  would  have  rejoined  by  saying — that  the  flower-pot  limitation  wm 
the  actual  limitation  of  nature  in  our  present  circumstances.    In  America  it  i.< 
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tsiill  exteruiiuatiiig  all  but  one  repla- 
cing couple  of  parents.  This  is  not 
to  try,  but  merely  a  pretence  of  try- 
ing, one  order  of  powers  against  an- 
other. That  was  folly.  But  Cole- 
ridge combated  this  idea  in  a  manner 
so  obscure,  that  nobody  understood 
it.  And  leaving  these  speculative 
conundrums,  in  coming  to  the  great 
practical  interests  afloat  in  the  Poor 
Laws,  Coleridge  did  so  little  real 
work,  that  lie  left,  as  a  r65  integra^ 
to  Dr  Alison,  the  capital  argument 
that  legal  and  adequate  provision  for 
the  poor,  whether  impotent  poor  or 
poor  accidentally  out  of  work,  does 
not  extend  pauperism — ^no,  but  is  the 
one  great  resource  for  putting  it  down. 
Dr  AUson's  overwhelming  and  experi- 
mental  manifestations  of  that  truth 
have  prostrated  Malthus  and  his  ge- 
neration for  ever.  This  comes  of  not 
attending  to  the  Latin  maxim — "  Hoc 
age" — mind  the  object  before  you. 
Dr  Alison,  a  wise  man,  ^^  hoc  egit  f 
Coleridge  "  aliud  egit."  And  we  see 
the  result.  In  a  case  which  suited 
Mm,  by  interesting  his  peculiar  feel- 
ing, Coleridge  could  command 

'*  Attention  full  ten  times  as  much  as 
there  needs." 

But  search  documents,  value  evi- 
dence, or  thresh  out  bushels  of  statisti- 
cal tables,  Coleridge  could  not,  any 
more  than  he  could  ride  with  Elliot's 
dragoons. 

Another  instance  of  Coleridge's  in- 
aptitude for  such  studies  as  political 
economy  is  found  in  his  fancy,  by  no 
means  '*  rich  and  rare,"  but  meagre 
and  trite,  that  taxes  can  never  injure 
public  prosperity  by  mere  excess  of 
quantity;  if  they  injure,  we  are  to 
conclude  that  it  must  be  by  their  qua- 
lity and  mode  of  operation,  or  by  their 


false  appropriation,  (as,  for  instance,  if 
they  are  sent  out  of  the  country  and 
spnt  abroad.)  Because,  says  Cole- 
ridge, if  the  taxes  are  exhaled  from 
the  country  as  vapours,  back  they 
come  in  drenching  showers.  Twenty 
pounds  ascend  in  a  Scotch  mist  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from 
Leeds ;  but  does  it  evaporate  ?  Not 
at  all :  By  return  of  post  down  comes 
an  order  for  twenty  pounds'  worth  of 
Leeds  cloth,  on  account  of  Govern- 
ment, seeing  that  the  poor  men  of  the 

th  regiment  want  new  gaiters. 

True;  but  of  this  return  twenty 
pounds,  not  more  than  four  will  be 
profit,  1.  c,  surplus  accruing  to  the 
public  capital ;  whereas,  of  the  original 
twenty  pounds,  every  shilling  was 
surplus.  The  same  imsound  fancy 
has  been  many  times  brought  forward ; 
often  in  England,  often  in  France. 
But  it  is  cm-ious,  that  its  first  appear- 
ance upon  any  stage  was  precisely 
two  centuries  ago,  when  as  yet  poli- 
tical economy  slept  with  the  pre-Ada- 
mites,  viz.  in  the  Long  Parliament. 
In  a  quarto  volume  of  the  debates 
during  1644-5,  printed  as  an  indq)en- 
dent  work,  will  be  found  the  same 
identical  doctrine,  supported  very  so- 
norously by  the  same  little  love  of 
an  illustration  from  the  see-saw  of 
mist  and  rain. 

Political  economy  was  not  Cole- 
ridge's forte.  In  politics  he  was  hap- 
pier. In  mere  personal  politics,  ho 
(like  every  man  when  reviewed  from 
a  station  distant  by  forty  ycars^  will 
often  appear  to  have  erred ;  nay,  he 
will  be  detected  and  nailed  in  error. 
But  this  is  the  necessity  of  us  all. 
Keen  are  the  refutations  of  time.  And 
absolute  results  to  posterity  are  the 
fatal  touchstone  of  opinions  in  the 
past;    It  is  undeniable,  besides,  that 


otherwise,  he  would  say ;  but  England  is  the  very  flower-pot  you  suppose :  ^he  is 
a  flower-pot  which  canuot  be" multiplied,  and  cannot  even  be  enlarged.  Very  well; 
so  be  it :  (Which  we  say  in  order  to  waive  irrelevant  disputes.)  But  then  the 
true  inference  will  be — not  that  vegetable  increase  proceeds  under  a  difl^erent  law 
from  that  which  governs  animal  increase,  but  that,  through  an  accident  of  position, 
the  experiment  cannot  be  tried  in  England.  Surely  the  levers  of  Archimedes,  with 
submission  to  Sir  Edward  B.  Lytton,  were  not  the  less  levers  because  he  wanted  the 
locum  standi.  It  is  proper,  by  the  way,  that  we  should  inform  the  reader  of  this 
generation  where  to  look  for  C<tf  eridge*s  skirmishings  with  Malthus.  They  are  to  be 
found  chiefly  in  the  late  Mr  William  Hazlitt's  work  on  that  subject :  a  work  which 
Coleridge  so  far  claimed  as  to  assert  that  it  had  been  substantially  made  up  from 
his  own  conversation. 


Vf2  Cohridyc  and 

Coleridge  had  strong  j^ersonal  anti- 
pathies, for  instance,  to  Messrs  Pitt 
and  Dunda^i.  Yet  why^  we  never  could 
understand.  We  once  heard  him  tell 
4  story  npon  AVindcrmcre,  to  the  late 
Mr  Garden,  then  M.P.  for  AVorking- 
ton,  which  was  meant,  apparently,  to 
account  for  this  feeling.  The  story 
simonnted  to  this :  that,  when  a  fresh- 
man at  Cambridge,  Mr  Pitt  had  wan- 
tonly amused  himself  at  a  dinner 
party  in  Trinity,  in  smashing  with 
filberts  (di^harged  in  showers  like 
grape-shot)  a  most  costly  dessert  set 
of  cut  glass,  from  which  Samuel  Tay- 
lor Coleridge  arpied  a  principle  of 
destroctiveness  m  his  cerebellum. 
Now,  if  this  dessert  set  belonged  to 
some  poor  suffering  Trinitarian,  and 
not  to  himself,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
he  was  faulty,  and  ought,  upon  his 
ovm  great  subsequent  maxim,  to  have 
been  coerced  into  "indemnity  for  the 
past,  and  security  for  the  future." 
But,  besides  that  this  glassy  mythm 
belongs  to  an  aera  fifteen  years  earlier 
than  Colerldge^s,  so  as  to  justify  a 
shadow  of  scepticism,  we  really  can- 
not find,  in  such  an  escapade  under 
the  boiling  blood  of  youth,  any  suffi- 
cient justification  of  that  withering 
malignity  towards  the  name  of  Pitt, 
whi^  runs  throngh  Coleridge's  fa- 
mous Fire^  Famine^  and  Slaughter.  As 
this  little  ^•iperous  jeu-cTesprit  (pub- 
lished anonymously)  subsequently 
became  the  subject  of  a  celebrated 
after-dinner  discussion  in  London,  at 
which  Coleridge  (comme  de  ramn) 
was  the  chief  speaker,  the  reader  of 
this  generation  may  wish  to  know  the 
question  at  issue ;  and  in  order  to  judge 
of  thaty  he  must  know  the  outhne  of 
this  devil's  squib.  The  writer  brings 
upon  the  scene  three  pleasant  young 
ladies,  viz.  Miss  Fire,  Miss  Famme, 
and  Miss  Slaughter.  "  What  arc  you 
up  to  ?  What's  the  row  ?  " — we  may 
suppose  to  be  the  introductory  ques- 
tion of  the  poet.  And  the  answer  of 
the  ladies  muke«  us  awai'e  that  they 
are  frosh  from  larking  in  Ireland,  and 
in  France.  A  glorious  sproe  they  had ; 
lots  of  fun ;  and  lauglUer  a  discretion. 
At  all  times  graius  puellcB  risus  ab 
angulo ;  so  that  we  listen  to  their  little 
fgosaip  with  Interest.  They  had  been 
setting  men,  it  seems,  by  the  ears; 
and  the  drollest  little  atrocities  they 
do  certainly  report.    Kot  but  we  have 
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seen  better  in  the  Ncnagh  paper,  so 
far  as  Ireland  is  concerned.  But  the 
pet  little  joke  was  in  La  Vendue.  Miss 
Famine,  who  is  the  girl  for  our  money, 
raises  the  question — whether  any  "of 
them  can  tell  the  name  of  the  leader 
and  prompter  to  these  high  jinks  of 
hell — if  so,  let  her  whisper  it. 

**  Whisper  iti  sister,  so  and  so, 
In  a  dark  hint — distinct  and  low." 

Upon  which  the  playful  Miss  Slaugh- 
ter replies : — 

*' Letters /oMr  do  form  his  name. 
«  ♦  «  « 

He  came  by  stealth  and  unlock'd  my 

den; 
And  I  have  drunk  the  blood  since  then 
Of  thrice  three  hundred  thousand  men." 

Good :  But  the  sting  of  the  hornet 
lies  in  the  conclusion.  If  tbia  quad- 
rib'teral  man  had  done  so  much  for 
/^MR,  (though  really,  we  think,  6s.  8d. 
might  have  settled  his  claim,)  what, 
says  Fire,  setting  her  arms  a-kimbo, 
would  they  do  for  himf  Slaughter 
replies,  rather  crustUy,  that,  as  far  as 
a  good  kicking  would  go— or  (says 
Famine)  a  little  matter  of  tearing  to 
pieces  by  the  mob — they  would  be 
glad  to  take  tickets  at  his  benefit. 
"  How,  you  bitches !"  says  Fire,  "  is 
that  all? 

''  1  alone  am  faithful ;  I 
Cling  to  him  everlastingly" 

Tlie  sentiment  is  diabolical.  And  the 
question  argued  at  the  London  dinner- 
table  was— Could  the  writ<;r  have  been 
other  than  a  devil  ?  The  dinner  was  at 
the  late  excellent  Mr  Sotheby's,  known 
advantageously  in  those  days  as  the 
translator  of  Wieland'^  Oberon.  Se- 
veral of  the  great  guns  amongst  the 
literary  body  were  present ;  in  parti- 
cular, Sur  Walter  Scott ;  and  he,  we 
believe,  with  his  usual  good- nature, 
took  the  apologetic  side  of  the  dis- 
pute. In  fact,  he  was  in  the  secret. 
Kobody  else,  barring  the  author,  knew 
at  first  whose  good  name  was  at  stake. 
The  scene  must  have  been  high.  The 
company  kicked  about  the  poor  dia- 
bolic writer's  head  as  if  it  had  been 
a  tennis-ball.  Coleridge,  the  yet  un- 
known criminal,  absolutely  perspired 
and  fumed  in  pleading  for  the  defen- 
dant ;  the  company  demurred ;  the 
orator  grew  ui^ent;  wits  began  to 
smohe  the  case,  as  active  verM ;  the 
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advocate  to  smoke,  as  a  neuter  verb ; 
tbe  "  fun  grew  fust  and  furious  ; "  un- 
til at  length  delinquent  arose,  burning 
tears  in  bis  eyes,  and  confessed  to  an 
audience,  (now  bursting  with  stifled 
laughter;  but  whom  he  supposed  to  be 
bursting  with  fiery  indignation,)  **  Lo ! 
I  am  he  that  wrote  it." 

For  our  own  parts,  we  side  with 
Coleridge.  Malice  is  not  always  of 
the  heart.  There  is  a  malice  of  the 
understanding  and  the  fancy.  Neither 
do  we  thiuk  the  worse  of  a  man  for 
having  invented  the  most  horrible  and 
old-woman-troubling  curse  that  de- 
mons ever  listened  to.  Wc  are  too  apt 
to  swear  horribly  ourselves ;  and  often 
have  we  fnghtcned  the  cat,  to  say 
nothing  of  tlie  kettle,  bv  om*  shocking 
[far  too  shocking !]  oaths. 

There  were  other  celebrated  men 
whom  Coleridge  detested,  or  seemed 
to  detest — Pidey,  Su*  Sidncv  Smith, 
Lord  Hutchinson,  (the  last  Lord  Do- 
noughmore,)  and  Cuvier.  To  Taley 
it  might  seem  as  if  his  antipathy  had 
been  purely  pldlosophic ;  but  wc  be- 
lieve that  partly  it  was  personal ;  and 
it  ttJlies  with  this  belief,  that,  in  his 
earliest  political  tracts,  Coleridge 
duu^ged  the  archdeacon  repeatemy 
with  his  own  joke,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
serious  saying,  viz. — "  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  keep  a  conscience ;"  such 
luxuries,  like  a  carriage,  for  instance, 
being  obviously  beyond  the  finances 
of  poor  men. 

With  respect  to  the  philosophic 
question  between  the  parties,  oh  to 
the  grounds  of  moral  election,  we  hope 
it  is  no  treason  to  suggest  that  both 
xrere  perhaps  in  error.  Against  Palcy, 
it  occurs  at  once  that  he  himself  would 
not  have  made  consequences  the  prac- 
tical test  in  valiung  the  morality  of 
an  act,  since  these  can  very  seldom 
be  traced  at  all  up  to  the  final  stages, 
and  in  the  earliest  stages  are  exceed- 
ingly different  under  different  circum- 
stances ;  so  that  the  same  act,  tried 
by  its  couscqaences,  would  bear  a 
fluctuating  appreciation.  This  could 
not  have  been  Paley's  revised  moan- 
ing. Conscqucjitly,  had  ho  been 
pressed  l)y  opposition,  it  would  have 
come  out,  that  by  test  he  meant  only 
speculative  test :  a  very  harmless  doc- 
txtne  certainly,  but  useless  and  im- 
pertiuent  to  any  purpose  of  his  8}'s- 
tem.  The  reader  may  catch  onr  mean- 
ing in  the  following  illustration.    It 


is  a  matter  of  general  belief,  that  hap- 
piness, upon  tne  whole,  follows  in  a 
liigher  degree  from  constant  integrity, 
than  from  the  closest  attention  to  sehf- 
interest.  Now  happiness  is  one  of  f  hose 
consequences  which  Paley  meant  by 
final  or  remotest.  But  we  could  never 
use  this  idea  as  an  exponent  of  iur 
tegrity,  or  interchangeable  criterion, 
because  happiness  cannot  be  ascer? 
tained  or  a])preciated  except  upon 
long  tracts  of  time,  whereas  the  par- 
ticular act  of  integrity  depends  con- 
tinually upon  the  election  of  the  mo- 
ment.  No  man,  therefore,  could  ven- 
ture to  lay  do^vn  as  a  rule,  Do  what 
makes  you  happy ;  use  this  as  your 
test  of  actions,  satisfied  that  in  that 
case  always  you  will  do  the  thing 
which  is  right.  For  he  cannot  discern 
independently  what  will  make  hint 
happy ;  and  he  must  decide  on  the  spot. 
The  use  of  the  nexus  between  morality 
and  happiness  must  therefore  be  in  vert- 
ed;  it  is  not  practical  or  prospective, 
but  simply  retrospective ;  and  in  that 
form  it  says  no  more  than  the  good  old 
rules  hallowed  in  every  cottage.  But  this 
furnishes  no  practical  guide  for  laoral 
election  which  a  man  bad  not,  before 
he  ever  thought  of  this  nexus.  In  the 
sense  in  whidi  It  is  true,  wc  need  not 
go  to  the  professor's  chair  for  this 
maxim ;  in  the  sense  in  which  it  would 
serve  Paley,  it  is  absolutely  false. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  agaiust  Cole- 
ridge, it  is  certain  that  many  acts 
could  be  mentioned  which  are  judged 
to  be  good  or  bad  only  because  theii* 
consequences  are  known  to  be  sO) 
whilst  the  great  catholic  acts  of  life 
are  entirely  (and,  if  we  may  so  phrase 
it,  haughtily)  independent  of  conse- 
quences. For  instance,  fidelity  to  a 
trust  is  a  law  of  immutable  morality 
subject  to  no  casuistry  whatever.  You 
have  been  left  executor  to  a  friend — 
you  are  to  pay  over  his  last  legacy  to 
X,  though  a  dissolute  scoundrel ;  and 
you  are  to  give  no  shilling  of  it  to  the 
poor  brother  of  X,  thougli  a  good 
man,  and  a  wise  man,  struggling  witli 
adversity.  Yon  are  absolutely  exclud- 
ed from  all  contemplation  of  results. 
It  was  your  deceasod  friend's  right  to 
make  the  will ;  it  is  yom*s  simply  to 
see  it  executed.  Now,  in  oppositi(»u 
to  this  primary  dass  of  actions  stands 
another,  such  as  the  habit  of  intoidca- 
tion,  which  are  known  to  be  wrong 
only  by  obsening  the  consequences. 
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If  druukcuuess  did  not  terminate,  after 
some  years,  in  producing  bodily  weak- 
ness, irritability  in  the  temper,  and 
80  forth,  it  would  not  be  a  vicious 
act.  And  accordingly,  if  a  transcen- 
dent motive  should  arise  in  favour  of 
drunkenness,  as  that  it  would  enable 
you  to  face  a  degree  of  cold,  or  con- 
tagion, else  menacing  to  life,  a  duty 
would  arise,  pro  hoc  vice^  of  getting 
drunk.  We  had  an  amiable  friend 
who  suffered  under  the  infirmity  of 
cowardice ;  an  awful  coward  he  was 
when  sober ;  but,  when  very  drunk, 
he  had  courage  enough  for  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom.  There- 
fore, in  an  emergency,  where  he  knew 
himself  suddenly  loaded  with  the  re- 
[^onsibility  of  defending  a  family,  we 
approved  highly  of  his  getting  drunk. 
But  to  violate  a  trust  could  never 
become  right  under  any  change  of 
circumstances.  Coleridge,  however, 
altogether  overlooked  this  distinction ; 
which,  on  the  t)ther  hand,  sturing  in 
Paley's  mind,  but  never  brought  out 
to  distinct  consciousness,  nor  ever 
investi^ted,  nor  limited,  has  under- 
mined his  system.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
very  important  how  a  man  ^eorizes 
npon  morality ;  haiq;^  for  us  all,  God 
has  left  no  man  in  such  questions 
practically  to  the  guidance  of  his  un- 
derstanding ;  but  still,  considering 
tiiat  academic  bodies  are  partly  insti- 
tuted for  the  support  of  speculative 
truth  as  well  as  truth  practical,  we 
must  think  it  a  blot  npon  the  splen- 
dour of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  that 
both  of  them,  in  a  Christian  land,  make 
Paley  the  foundation  of  their  ethics ; 
the  alternative  being  Aristotle.  And, 
in  our  mind,  though  far  inferior  as  a 
moralist  to  the  Stoics,  Aristotle  is 
often  less  of  a  pagan  than  Paley. 

Coleridge's  dislike  to  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  and  the  Egyptian  I^rd  Hutch- 
inson fell  under  the  category  of  Mar- 
tial's case. 

**  Non  amo  tc,  Sabidi,  nee  possum  dicere 

quare, 
Hoc  solum  noTi — ^non  amo  te,  Sabidi." 

Against  Lord  Hutchinson,  we  never 


heard  him  plead  any  thing  of  moment, 
except  that  he  was  finically  Frenchi- 
fied in  his  diction ;  of  which  he  gave 
this  instance — that  having  occasion 
to  notice  a  brick  wall,  (which  wtvs 
litersJly  Mo/,  not  more  and  not  less,) 
when  reconnoitring  the  French  de- 
fences, he  called  it  a  revetement.  And 
we  ourselves  remember  his  using  the 
French  word  gloriole  rather  ostenta- 
tiously; that  is,  when  no  particular 
emphasis  attached  to  the  case.  But 
every  man  has  his  foibles ;  and  few, 
perhaps,  are  less  conspicuously  an- 
noying than  this  of  Lord  Hutchinson's. 
Sir  Sidney's  crimes  were  less  distinctly 
revealed  to  our  mind.  As  to  Cuvier, 
Coleridge's  hatred  of  him  was  more  to 
our  taste;  for  (though  quite  unreason- 
able, we  fear)  it  took  the  shape  of 
patriotism.  He  insisted  on  it^  that  onr 
British  John  Hunter  was  the  genuine 
article,  and  that  Cuvier  was  a  hum- 
bug. Now,  speaking  privately  to  the 
public,  we  cannot  go  quite  so  far  as 
that.  But,  when  publicly  we  address 
that  most  reipeotable  character,  en 
grand  costume^  wo  always  mean  to 
back  Coleridge.  For  we  are  a  horrible 
John  Bull  ourselves.  As  Joseph 
Hume  observes,  it  makes  no  difference 
to  us — ^right  or  wrong,  black  or  white 
— when  our  countrymen  are  concern- 
ed. And  John  Hunter,  notwithstand- 
ing he  had  a  bee  in  his  bonnet,*  was 
reaUy  a  great  man ;  though  it  will  not 
follow  that  Cuvier  must,  therefore, 
hare  been  a  little  one.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  be  acqnidnted  with  the 
tenth  part  of  Cuvier's  performances ; 
but  we  suspect  that  Coleridge's  range 
in  that  respect  was  not  much  greater 
than  our  own. 

Other  cases  of  monomaniac  antipa- 
thy we  might  revive  from  our  recol- 
lections of  Coleridge,  had  we  a  suffi- 
cient motive.  But  in  compensation, 
and  by  way  of  redressing  the  balance, 
he  had  many  strange  likings — eoually 
monomaniac — and,  unaccountably,  he 
chose  to  exhibit  his  whimsical  partia- 
lities by  dressing  up,  as  it  were,  in 
his  own  clothes,  such  a  set  of  scare- 
crows as  eye  has  not  beheld.  Heavens ! 


*  Vide,  in  particular,  for  the  most  exquisito  specimen  of  pig-headedness  that 
the  world  can  famish,  his  perverse  evidence  on  the  once  famous  case  at  the  War- 
wick assizes,  of  Captain  Donelan  for  poisomng  his  brother-in-Uw,  Sir  Theodosius 
Houghton. 
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what  an  ark  of  andean  beasts  would 
have  been  Coleridge's  private  mena- 
gerie of  departed  philosophers,  coold 
tkcj  all  have  been  trotted  out  in  sue- 
eesdion !  But  did  the  reader  feel  them 
to  be  the  awful  bores  which,  m  fact, 
they  were?  No;  because  Coleridge 
bad  blown  upon  these  withered  ana- 
tomieSf  through  the  blowpipe  of  his 
pwn  creative  genius,  a  stream  of  gas 
that  swelled  the  tissue  of  their  ante- 
dfluTian  wrinkles,  forced  colour  upon 
their  cheeks,  and  splendour  upon  their 
sodden  eyes.  Such  a  process  of  ven- 
triloquism never  has  existed.  He 
spoke  by  their  organs.  They  were 
^e  tubes ;  and  he  forced  through  their 
wooden  machinery  his  own  Beethoven 
hannonies. 

First  came  Dr  Andrew  Bell.  We 
knew  him.  Was  he  dull?  Is  a  wooden 
spoon  dull?  Fishy  were  his  eyes ;  tor- 
pecUnous  was  his  manner;  and  his 
main  idea,  out  of  two  which  he  really 
had,  related  to  the  moon — from  which 
you  infer,  perhaps,  that  he  was  luna- 
tic. By  no  means.  It  was  no  craze, 
under  the  influence  of  the  moon,  which 
possessed  him ;  it  was  an  idea  of  mere 
bostUity  to  the  moon.  Tlie  Madras 
people,  like  many  others,  had  an  idea 
that  she  influenced  the  weather.  Sub- 
sequently the  Herschels,  senior  and 
junior,  systematized  this  idea;  and 
then  the  wrath  of  Andrew,  previously 
in  a  crescent  state,  actually  dilated  to 
a  plenilunar  orb.  The  Westmoreland 
people  (for  at  the  lakes  it  was  we 
knew  him)  expounded  his  condition 
to  us  by  saying  that  he  was  ^^  mafi^- 
led ;"  which  word  means  "  perplexed 
in  the  extreme."  His  wrath  did 
not  pass  into  lunacy ;  it  produced 
simple  distraction  ;  an  uneasy  fumb- 
ling with  the  idea ;  like  that  of  an  old 
superannuated  dog  who  longs  to  worry, 
but  cannot  for  want  of  teeth.  In  this 
condition  you  will  judge  that  he  was 
rather  tedious.  And  in  this  condition 
Coleridge  took  him  up.  Andrew's 
other  idea,  because  he  had  two,  related 
to  education.  Perhaps  six-sevenths 
of  that  also  came  from  Madras.  No 
matter,  Coleridge  took  tJiat  up  ;  Sou- 
they  also ;  but  Southey  with  his  usual 
temperate  fciTOur.  Coleridge,  on  the 
other  hand,  found  cdestial  marvels 
both  in  the  sAeme  and  in  the  man. 
Then  commenced  the  apotheosis  of 
Andrew  Bell :  and  because  it  happen* 
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cd  that  his  opponent,  Lancaster,  be- 
tween ourselves,  really  had  stolen  his 
ideas  from  Bell,  what  between  the 
sad  wickedness  of  Lancaster  and  the 
celestial  transfiguration  of  Bell,  gra- 
dually Coleridge  heated  himself  to 
such  an  extent,  that  people,  when  re- 
ferring to  that  subject,  asked  each 
other :  "  Have  you  heard  Coleridge 
lecture  on  Bel  and  the  Dragon  ?  " 

The  next  man  glorified  by  Coleridge 
was  John  Woolman,  the  Quaker. 
Him,  though  we  once  possessed  his 
works,  it  cannot  be  truly  affirmed  that 
we  ever  read.  Try  to  read  John,  we 
often  did ;  but  read  John  we  did  not. 
This  however,  you  say,  might  be  our 
fault,  and  not  John's.  Very  likely. 
And  we  have  a  notion  that  now,  with 
onr  wiser  thoughts,  we  should  read 
John,  if  he  were  here  on  this  table. 
It  is  certain  that  he  was  a  good  man, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  in  America,  if 
QOt  in  Christendom,  who  lifted  up  his 
hand  to  protest  against  the  slave- 
trade.  But  stUl,  we  suspect,  that  had 
John  been  all  that  Coleridge  repre- 
sented, he  would  not  have  repelled  us 
from  reading  his  travels  in  the  fearful 
way  that  he  did.  But,  again,  we  beg 
pardon,  and  entreat  the  earth  of  Vir- 
ginia to  lie  light  upon  the  remains  of 
John  Woolman ;  for  he  was  an  Is- 
raelite, indeed,  in  whom  there  was  no 
guile. 

The  tldrd  person  raised  to  divine 
honours  by  Coleridge  was  Bowyer, 
the  master  of  Christ's  Hospital,  Lon- 
don— a  man  whose  name  rises  into  the 
nostrils  of  all  who  knew  him  with  the 
gracious  odour  of  a  tallow-chandler^s 
melting-house  upon  melting  day,  and 
whose  memory  is  embalmed  in  the 
hearty  detestation  of  all  his  pupils. 
Coleridge  describes  this  man  as  a  pro- 
found critic.  Our  idea  of  him  is  dif- 
ferent. We  are  of  opinion  that  Bow- 
yer was  the  greatest  villain  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  We  may  be 
wrong ;  but  we  cannot  be  far  wrong. 
Talk  of  knouting  indeed  1  which  we  did 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  in  the 
mere  playfulness  of  our  hearts — and 
which  the  great  master  of  the  knout, 
Christopher,  who  visited  men's  tres- 
passes like  the  Eumenides,  never  re- 
sorted to  but  in  love  for  some  great 
idea  which  had  been  outraged ;  why, 
this  man  knonted  his  way  tlirough 
life,  fi-om  bloody  youth  up  t^  true    »nt 
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old  age.  Grim  idoll  whose  altars 
reeked  with  children's  blood,  and 
whose  dreadftil  eyes  never  smiled  ex- 
cept as  the  stem  goddess  of  the  Thugs 
smiles,  when  the  soimd  of  hnman  la- 
mentations inhabits  her  ears.  So 
much  had  the  monster  fed  upon  this 
great  idea  of  ''  flogging/*  and  trans- 
muted it  into  the  very  nutriment  of 
his  heart,  that  he  seems  to  have  con- 
ceived the  gigantic  project  of  flogging 
ail  mankind;  nay  worse,  for  Mr  Gill- 
man,  on  Coleridge's  authority,  tells  us 
(p.  24)  the  following  anecdote : — 

" '  Sirrah^  VUflag  pou,^  were  words 
so  familiar  to  him,  that  on  one  occa- 
sion some  female  Mend  of  one  of  the 
boys,"  (wuo  had  come  on  an  errand 
of  intercession,  J  "  still  lingering  at  the 
door,  after  havmg  been  abruptly  told 
to  go,  Bowyer  exclaimed — *  Bring 
that  woman  here,  and  Til  flog  her.' " 

To  this  horrid  incarnation  of  whips 
and  scourges,  Coleridge,  in  his  Bio- 
graphia  Literaria^  ascnbes  ideas  upon 
criticism  and  taste,  which  every  man 
will  recognise  as  the  intense  pecu- 
liarities of  Coleridge.  Could  these 
notions  really  have  belonged  to  Bow- 
yer, then  how  do  we  know  but  he 
wrote  The  AncieiU  Manner  f  Yet,  on 
consideration,  no.  For  even  Cole- 
ridge admitted  that,  spite  of  his  line 
theorizing  upon  composition,  Mr  Bow- 
yer did  not  prosper  in  the  practice. 
Of  which  he  gave  us  this  illustration ; 
and  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  only 
specimen  of  the  Bowyeriana  which 
now  survives  in  this  sublunary  worid, 
we  arc  glad  to  extend  its  glory.  It  is 
die  most  curious  example  extant  of 
the  melodious  in  sound : — 

**  *Tw9M   thou   that  smooth'd'st   ib% 
rough-rugg'd  bed  of  pain." 

•*  Smooth'd'st ! "  Would  the  teeth 
of  a  crocodile  not  splinter  under  that 
word?  It  seems  to  us  as  If  Mr  Bow- 
yer's  verses  ought  to  be  boiled  before 
they  can  be  read.  And  when  he  says, 
'2V«w  tftoM,  what  is  the  wTCtch  talking 
to?  Can  he  be  apostrophising  the 
knout  ?  TVe  verj*  much  fear  it.  If  so, 
then,  you  see  (reader!)  that,  even  when 
incapacitated  by  illness  from  operating, 
he  still  adores  the  image  of  his  holy 
scourge,  and  invokes  it  as  alone  able 
to  smooth  "  his  rough-rugg'd  bed." 
Oh,  thou  infernal  Bowyer!  upon  whom 
even  T^llope  {History  ofChn'tfs  Hon- 
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pital)  charges  "  a  discipline  tinctured 
with  moi-e  than  due  severity;" — can 
there  be  any  partners  found  for  thee 
in  a  quadrille,  except  Draco,  the  bloody 
lawgiver.  Bishop  Bonner,  and  Mw 
Brownrigg? 

The  next  pet  was  Sir  Alexander  Ball. 
Concerning  Bowyer,  Coleridge  did  not 
talk  much,  but  chiefly  wrote;  con- 
cerning Bell,  he  did  not  write  much, 
but  chiefly  talked.  Concerning  Ball, 
however,  he  both  wrote  and  talked. 
It  was  in  vain  to  muse  upon  any  plan 
for  having  Ball  blackballed,  or  for 
rebelling  against  Bell.  Think  of  a 
man,  who  had  fallen  into  one  pit  called 
Bell,  secondly  falling  into  another  pit 
called  Ball.  This  was  too  much.  We 
were  obliged  to  quote  poetry  against 
them : — 

"  Letters  four  do  form  his  name ; 
He  came  by  stealth  and  unlook'd  my 

den; 
And  the  nightmare  I  have  felt  since 

then 
Of   thrice  three  hundred  thousand 


men. 


» 


Not  that  we  insinuate  any  disrespect 
to  Sir  Alexander  Ball.  He  was  about 
the  foremost,  we  believe,  in  all  good 
qualities,  amongst  Kelson's  a&iir- 
able  captains  at  the  Kile.  He  com- 
manded a  seventy-four  most  effectually 
in  that  battle ;  he  governed  Malta  as 
well  as  Sancho  governed  Barataria; 
and  he  was  a  true  practical  philoso- 
pher — as,  indeed,  was  Sancho.  But 
still,  by  all  that  we  could  ever  learn, 
Sir  Alexander  had  no  taste  for  the 
abstract  upon  any  subject ;  and  would 
have  read,  as  mere  delirious  wander- 
ings, those  philosophic  opinions  whidi 
Coleridge  fastened  like  wings  upon 
his  respectable,  but  astounded,  shoul- 
ders. 

We  really  beg  pardon  for  having 
laughed  a  little  at  these  crazes  ot 
Coleridge.  But  laugh  we  did,  cf 
mere  necessity,  in  those  days,  at  JBeU 
and  Ball,  whenever  we  did  not  groan. 
And,  as  the  same  precise  alternative 
offered  itself  now,  viz.,  that,  in  recall- 
ing the  case,  we  must  reverberate 
either  the  groaning  or  the  laughter, 
we  presumed  the  reader  would  vote 
for  the  last.  Colerid|^,  we  are  well 
convinced,  owed  all  these  wandering 
and  exaggerated  estimates  of  men — 
these  diseased  impidses,  that,  like  the 
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mirage^  showed  lakes  and  fountains 
where  in  reality  there  were  only  arid 
deserts,  to  the  derangements  worked 
by  opium.  But  now,  for  the  sake  of 
change,  let  us  pass  to  another  topic. 
Suppose  we  say  a  word  or  two  on 
Coleridge's  accomplishments  as  a 
scholar.  We  are  not  going  to  enter 
on  so  large  a  field  as  that  of  his 
scholarship  in  connexion  with  his 
philosophic  labours,  scholarship  in  the 
result ;  not  this,  but  scholarship  in  the 
means  and  machinery,  range  of  verbal 
scholarship,  is  what  we  propose  for  a 
moment's  review. 

For  instance,  what  sort  of  a  Ger- 
man scholar  was  Coleridge?  We 
dare  say  tbat^  because  in  his  version 
of  the  Wallenstein  there  are  some  in- 
accuracies, those  who  may  have  no- 
ticed them  will  hold  him  cheap  In  this 
particular  pretension.  But,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  they  will  be  wrong. 
Coleridge  was  not  very  accurate  m 
any  thing  but  in  the  use  of  logic. 
All  his  philological  attainments  were 
imperfect.  He  did  not  talk  German ; 
or  so  obscurely— and,  if  he  attempted 
to  speak  fast,  so  erroneously — that  in 
his  second  sentence,  when  conversing 
with  a  Grerman  lady  of  rank,  he  con- 
trived to  assure  her  that  in  his  humble 

opinion  she  was  a .    Hard  it  is 

to  fill  up  the  hiatus  decorously ;  but, 
in  fact,  the  word  very  coarsely  ex- 
pressed that  she  was  no  better  than 
she  should  be.  Which  reminds  us  of 
a  parallel  misadventure  to  a  German, 
whose  colloquial  English  had  been 
equally  neglected.  Having  obtained 
an  interview  with  an  English  lady* 
he  opened  his  business  (whatever  it 
might  be)  thus — "  High-bom  madam, 
since  your  husband  have  kicked  de 

bucket " "  Sir !  "    interrupted 

the  lady,  astonished  and  displeased. 
"  Oh,  pardon ! — ^nine,  ten  tousaud  par- 
don !  Now,  I  make  new  beginning — 
quite  Oder  beginning.    Madam,  since 

your  husband  have  cut  his  stick  " 

It  may  be  supposed  that  this  did  not 
mend  matters  ;  and,  reading  that  in 
the  lady's  countenance,  the  Grerman 
drew  out  an  octavo  dictionary,  and 
eaid,  perspiring  with  shame  at  having 
a  second  time  missed  fire, — ^^  Madam, 
since  your  husband  have  gone  to  king- 
dom come" This  he  said  be- 

seechini^y ;  but  the  lady  was  past  pro- 
pitiation by  this  time,  and  rapidly 


moved  towards  the  door.  Things  had 
now  reached  a  crisis ;  and,  if  some- 
thing were  not  done  quickly,  the  game 
was  up.  Now,  therefore,  taking  a  last 
hurried  look  at  his  dictionary,  the  Ger- 
man flew  after  the  lady,  crying  out  In  a 
voice  of  despair — ^*  Madam,  since 
your  husband,  your  most  respected 

husband,  have  hopped  de  twig  " 

This  was  his  sheet-anchor;  and,  n^ 
tliis  also  came  home,  of  course  the 
poor  man  was  totally  wrecked.  It  turn- 
ed out  that  the  dictionary  he  had 
used  (Arnold's,  we  think,^ — a  work  of 
a  hundred  years  back,  ana,  fVom  mere 
ignorance,  giving  slang  translations 
from  Tom  Brown,  L'Estrange,  and 
other  jocular  writers — had  put  down 
the  verb  sterben  (to  die)  with  the  fol- 
lowing worshipful  series  of  equivalents 
— 1.  To  kick  the  bucket;  2.  To  cut 
one's  stick ;  3.  To  go  to  kingdom  come ; 
4.  To  hop  the  twic. 

But,  though  Coleridge  did  not  pro- 
tend to  any  fluent  command  of  con- 
versational German,  be  read  it  with 
great  ease.  His  knowledge  of  German 
literature  was,  indeed,  too  much  limit- 
ed by  his  rare  opportunities  for  com- 
mandingany  thing  like  a  well-mounted 
library.  And  particularly  it  surprised 
us  that  Coleridge  knew  little  or  no- 
thing of  John  Paul  (Richter.)  But 
his  acquaintance  with  the  German 
philosophic  masters  was  extensive. 
And  his  valuation  of  many  individual 
German  words  or  phrases  was  deli- 
cate and  sometimes  profound. 

As  a  Grecian,  Coleridge  must  be 
estimated  with  a  reference  to  the 
state  and  standard  of  Greek  literature 
at  that  time  and  in  this  countiT. 
Porson  had  not  yet  raised  our  ideal. 
The  earliest  laurels  of  Coleridge  were; 
gathered,  howfever,  in  that  field.  Yet 
no  man  will,  at  this  day,  pretend 
that  the  Greek  of  his  prize  ode  is 
sufierable.  Neither  did  Coleridge  ever 
become  an  accurate  Grecian  in  later 
times,  when  better  models  of  scholar- 
ship, and  better  aids  to  scholarship, 
bad  begun  to  multiply.  But  still  we 
must  assert  this  point  of  superiority 
for  Coleridge,  that,  whilst  he  nevt-r 
was  what  may  be  called  a  '^ell- 
mounted  scholar  in  any  department 
of  verbal  scholarship,  he  yet  displayed 
sometimes  a  brilliancy  of  conjectural 
sagacity,  and  a  felicity  of  philosophic 
investigation,  even  in  this  path,  such  as 
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belter  fcboUrs  do  not  oftea  attain, 
afid  of  a  kind  which  cannot  be  learned 
from  booLs.  Bnt,  a«  respects  his  ao 
earacj,  again  we  must  recall  to  the 
reader  the  state  of  Greek  literature  in 
England  during  Coleridge's  routh ; 
aiM^  in  all  equity,  as  a  means  of  pla- 
diig  Coleridge  in  the  balances,  speci- 
ficaUlj  we  mu"^  recall  the  state  of 
Greek  metrical  composition  at  that 
period. 

To  measnre  the  condition  of  Greek 
literature  even  in  Cambridge,  about 
the  initial  period  of  Coleridge,  we 
need  onlj  look  bacK  to  the  several 
translations  of  Gray's  EU^^y  by  three 
(if  not  four)  of  the  reverend  gentle- 
men at  that  time  attached  to  Eton 
College,  Mathias,  no  very  great 
fcholar  himself  in  this  particular  field, 
made  himself  merr>',  in  his  Pursuits 
cf  LiUraiure,,  with  these  Eton  trans- 
lations, In  that  he  was  right.  But  he 
waa  not  right  in  praising  a  contem- 


porary translation  by  Cook,  who  (we 
believe)  was  the  immediate  predeces- 
sor of  Porson  in  the  Greek  chair.  As 
a  specimen  of  this  translation,*  we 
cite  one  stanza:  and  we  cannot  bo 
supposed  to  select  unfairiy,  because  it 
is  the  stanza  which  Mathias  praises 
in  extravagant  terms.  *■''  Here,*'  says 
he,  "  Gray,  Cook,  and  nature,  do 
seem  to  contend  for  the  mastery.'* 
The  English  qoatrain  must  be  familiar 
to  every  body : — 

"  The  boast  of  heraldrr,  the  pomp  of 
powV, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth 
e*er  gave. 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hoar : 
The  paths  -of  glory  lead  but  to  the 
grave." 

And  the  following,  we  believe, 
though  quoting  from  a  thirty-three 
years'  recollection  of  it,  is  the  exact 
Greek  version  of  Cook : — 


Now  really  these  verses,  by  force 
of  a  little  mosaic  tesselation  from 
genuine  Greek  sources,  pass  fluently 
over  the  tongue ;  but  can  they  be  con- 
sidered other  than  a  cento  t  Swarms 
of  English  schoolboys,  at  this  day, 
would  not  feel  very  proud  to  adopt 
them.  In  fact,  we  remember  (at  a 
period  say  twelve  years  later  than 
this)  some  iambic  verses,  which  were 
really  comfwsed  by  a  boy,  viz.  a  son 
of  l>r  Prettyman,  (afterwards  Tom- 
llnc,)  bishop  of  Winchester,  and,  in 
earlier  times,  private  tutor  to  Mr 
Pitt ;  they  were  published  by  Mid- 
dleton,  first  bishop  of  Calcutta,  in  the 
preface  to  his  work  on  the  Greek 
article ;  and  for  racy  idiomatic  Greek, 
self-originated,  and  not  a  mere  mock- 
ing-bird's iteration  of  alien  notes,  are 
so  ranch  sui>erior  to  all  the  attempts 
of  these  sexagenarian  doctors,  as  dis- 
tinctly to  mark  the  growth  of  a  now 
era  and  a  new  generation  in  this  difi3- 
cult  accomplishment,  within  the  first 
decennium  of  this  century.    It  is  sin- 


gular that  only  one  blemish  is  sug- 
gested by  any  of  the  contemporary 
critics  in  Dr  Cook's  verses,  viz.  in 
the  word  ivpo»,  for  which  this  critic 
proposes  to  substitute  ^o/yoy,  to  pre- 
vent, as  he  observes,  the  last  syllable 
of  ux^o  from  being  lengthened  by 
the  |.  Such  considerations  as  these 
are  necessary  to  the  trutina  castigatio, 
before  we  can  value  Coleridge's  place 
on  the  scale  of  his  own  day ;  which 
day,  quoad  hoc,  be  it  remembered, 
was  1790. 

As  to  French,  Coleridge  read  it  with 
too  little  freedom  to  find  pleasure  in 
French  literature.  Accordingly,  we 
never  recollect  his  referring  for  any 
purpose,  either  of  argument  or  illustra- 
tion, to  a  French  clas.sic.  Latin,  from 
his  regular  scholastic  training,  natu- 
rally he  read  with  a  scholar's  fluency ; 
and  indeed,  he  read  constantly  in 
autliors,  such  as  Petrarch,  Erasmus, 
Calvin,  &c.,  whom  he  could  not  then 
have  found  in  translations.  But  Cole- 
ridge had  not  cultivated  an  acquaint- 


♦  It  wai  printed  at  the  end  of  Aristotle's  Pontics,  which  Dr  Cook  edited. 
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ancc  with  the  delicacies  of  classic 
Latinity.  And  it  is  remarkable  that 
Wordsworth,  educated  most  uegli- 
gently  at  Hawkshead  school,  sul^- 
quently  by  reading  the  lyric  poetry  of 
Horace,  simply  for  his  own  delight  as 
a  student  of  composition,  made  him- 
self a  master  of  Latinity  in  its  most 
difficult  form;  whilst  Coleridge,  train- 
ed r^olarly  ui  a  great  Southern 
school,  never  carried  his  Latin  to  any 
classical  polish. 

There  is  another  accomplishment  of 
Coleridge's,  less  broadly  open  to  the 
judgment  of  this  generation,  and  not 
at  all  of  the  next — ^z.  his  splendid 
art  of  conversation,  on  which  it  will 
be  interesting  to  say  a  word.    Ten 
years  ago,  when  the  music  of  this 
rare  performance  had  not  yet  ceased 
to  vibrate  in  men's   ears,   what    a 
sensation    was    gathering     amongst 
the  educated  classes  on  this  parti- 
cular subject !     What  a  tumult  of 
anxiety  prevailed  to  "  hear  IVIr  Cole- 
ridge " — or  even  to  talk  with  a  man 
who  had  heard  him !  Had  he  lived  till 
this  day,  not  Paganini  would  have 
been  so  much  sought  after.  That  sen- 
sation is  now  decaying;  because  a 
new  generation  has  emerged  during 
the  ten  years  since  his  death.    But 
many  still  remain  whose  sympathy 
(whether  of  curiosity  in  those  who 
•  <iid  not  know  him,   or  of  admira- 
tion in  those  who  did)  still  reflects 
as  in  a  mirror  the  great  stir  upon  this 
subject  which  then  was  moving  in  the 
world.    To  these,  if  they  should  en- 
quire for  the  great  distinguishing  prin- 
ciple of  Coleridge's  conversation,  we 
might  say  that  it  was  the  power  of 
vast  combination  "  in  linked  sweet- 
ness long  drawn  out"    He  gathered 
into  focal  concentration  the  largest 
body  of  objects,   apparently  discon- 
nected, that  any  man  ever  yet,  by 
any  magic,  could  assemble,  or,  having 
assembled,  could  manage.    His  great 
fault  was,  that,  by  not  opening  suffi- 
cient spaces  for  reply  or  suggestion, 
or  collateral  notice,  he  not  only  nar- 
rowed his  own   field,    but  he  grie- 
vously injured  the  final  impression. 
For  when  men's  minds  are  purely 
passive,  when  they  are  not  allowed 
to  re- act,  then  it  is  that  they  col- 
lapse most,  and  that  their  sense  of 
what  is  said  must  ever  be  feeblest. 
Doubtless  there  must  have  been  great 
conversational  masters  elsewhere,  and 
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at  many  periods ;  bat  in  this  lay  Cole- 
ridge's characteristic  advantage,  HM 
he  was  a  great  natural  power,  and 
also  a  great  artist.  He  was  a  power 
in  the  art,  and  he  carried  a  new  art 
into  th^  power. 

But  now,  finally — having  left  onr- 
selves  little  room  for  more — one  or 
two  words  on  Coleridge  as  an  opiom* 
eater. 

Wo  have  not  often  read  a  sentence 
falling  from  a  wise  man  with  astonish- 
ment so  profound,  as  that  particolar 
one  in  a  letter  of  Coleridge's  to  Mr 
Gillman,  which  speaks  of  the  effort  to 
wean  one's-self  from  opium  as  a  tri- 
vial task.  There  are,  we  beUeve, 
several  such  passages.  But  we  refer 
to  that  one  in  particular  which  as- 
sumes that  a  single  *^  week  **  will  snf- 
fice  for  the  whole  process  of  so  mighty 
a  revolution.  Is  indeed  leviathan  fo 
tamed  ?  In  that  case  the  quarantioe 
of  the  opium-eater  might  bo  finished 
within  Coleridge's  time,  and  with 
Coleridge's  romantic  ease.  Bat  mark 
the  contradictions  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man.  Not  long  ago  we  were 
domesticated  with  a  venerable  rustic, 
strongheaded,  but  incurably  obstinate 
in  his  prejudices,  who  treated  the 
whole  body  of  medical  men  as  igno- 
rant pretenders,  knowing  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  system  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  superintend.  This,  yoa  will 
remark,  is  no  very  singular  case.  No; 
nor,  as  we  believe,  is  the  antagonist 
case  of  ascribing  to  such  men  magical 
powers.  Nor,  what  is  worse  still,  t^e 
co-existence  of  both  cases  in  the  same 
mind,  as  in  fact  happened  here.  For 
this  same  obstinate  friend  of  oars, 
who  treated  all  medical  pretensions 
as  the  mere  jest  of  the  universe,  every 
third  day  was  exacting  from  his  own 
medical  attendants  some  exquisite 
tour-de-force^  as  that  they  should 
know  or  should  do  something,  which, 
if  they  had  known  or  done,  all  men 
would  have  suspected  them  reasonably 
of  magic.  He  rated  the  whole  medi- 
cal body  as  infants ;  and  yet  what  he 
exacted  from  them  every  third  day 
as  a  matter  of  course,  virtually  pre- 
sumed them  to  be  the  only  giants 
within  the  whole  range  of  science. 
Parallel  and  equal  is  the  contradiction 
of  Coleridge.  He  speaks  of  opium 
excess,  his  own  excess,  we  mean — > 
the  excess  of  twenty-five  yearsr-*** 
thing  to  be  laid  aside  easily  an' 
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ever  within  seven  days ;  and  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  describes  it  pathe- 
tically, sometimes  with  a  frantic  pa- 
thos, as  the  scourge,  the  curse,  the  one 
almighty  blight  which  had  desolated 
his  life.  • 

This  shocking  contradiction  we  need 
not  press.  All  readers  will  see  tliat. 
But  some  will  aijk — was  Mr  Coleridge 
right  in  either  view  ?  Being  so  atro- 
ciously wrong  in  the  first  notion,  (viz. 
^  that  the  opium  of  twenty-five  years 
was  a  thiDg  easily  to  be  forsworn,) 
where  a  child  could  know  that  he  was 
wrong,  was  he  even  altogether  right, 
secondly,  in  believing  that  his  own 
life,  root  and  branch,  had  been  wither- 
ed by  opium  ?  For  it  will  not  follow, 
because,  with  a  relation  to  happiness 
and  tranquillity,  a  man  may  have 
found  opium  his  curse,  that  therefore, 
88  a  creature  of  enei*gies  and  great 
purposes,  he  must  have  been  the 
wreck  which  he  seems  to  suppose. 
Opium  gives  and  takes  away.  It  de- 
feats the  steady  habit  of  exertion,  but 
it  creates  spasms  of  irregular  exer- 
tion; it  ruins  the  natural  power  of 
life,  but  it  developes  preternatural 
paroxysms  of  intermitting  power. 

Let  us  ask  Of  any  man  who  holds 
that  not  Coleridge  himself  but  the 
world,  as  intcresti^d  in  Coleridge's  use- 
fnlness,  has  suffered  by  his  addiction 
to  opium ;  whether  he  is  aware  of  the 
way  in  which  opium  affected  Cole- 
ridge; and  secondly,  whether  he  is 
aware  of  the  actual  contributions  to 
literature — how  large  they  were — 
which  Coleridge  made  in  spite  of 
opium.  All  who  were  iutiihate  with 
Coleridge  must  remember  the  fits  of 
genial  animation  which  were  created 
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continually  in  hb  manner  and  in  his 
buoyancy  of  thought  by  a  recent  or 
by  an  extra  dose  of  the  omnipotent 
drug.  A  lady,  who  knew  nothing 
experimentally  of  opium,  once  told  US| 
that  she  "  could  tell  when  Mr  Cole- 
ridge had  taken  too  much  opium  by 
his  shining  countenance."  She  was 
right ;  we  know  that  mark  of  opium 
excesses  well,  and  the  cause  of  it; 
or  at  least  we  believe  the  cause  to  lie 
in  the  quickening  of-  the  insensible 
perspiration  which  accumulates  and 
glistens  on  the  face.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  a  criterio^it  was  that  could  not 
deceive  us  as  to  the  condition  of  Cole- 
ridge. And  uniformly  in  that  condi- 
tion he  made  his  most  effective  intel- 
lectual displays.  It  is  true  that  he 
might  not  be  happy  under  this  fiery 
animation,  and  we  fully  believe  that 
he  was  not.  Nobody  is  happy  un* 
der  laudanum  except  for  a  very  short 
term  of  years.  But  in  what  way  did 
that  operate  upon  his  exertions  as  a 
writer?  We  are  of  opinion  that  it 
killed  Coleridge  as  a  poet.  "The 
harp  of  Quautock  '^  was  silenced  for 
ever  by  the  torment  of  opium.  But 
proportionably  it  roused  and  stung  by 
misery  his  metaphysical  instincts  into 
more  spasmodic  life.  Poetry  can 
flourish  only  in  the  atmosphere  of 
happiness.  But  subtle  and  perplexed 
investigations  of  difficult  problems  are 
amongst  the  commonest  resources  for 
beguiling  the  sense  of  misery.  And 
for  this  we  have  the  direct  authority 
of  Coleridge  hunself  speculating  on 
his  own  case.  In  the  beautiful  thongli 
unequal  ode  entitled  Defection^  staiuHi 
six,  occurs  the  following  passage : 


**  For  not  to  think  of  what  I  needs  must  feel. 
But  to  be  still  and  patient  all  I  can ; 
And  haply  by  abstruse  research  to  steal 
From  my  oivn  nature  all  the  natural  mat^~^ 
This  was  my  sole  resource,  my  only  plan ; 
Till  that,  which  suits  a  part,  infects  the  whole, 
And  now  is  almost  grown  the  habit  of  my  soul." 


• 

Considering  the  exquisite  quality 
of  some  poems  which  Coleridge  has 
composed,  nobody  can  grieve  (or  has 
grieved)  more  than  ourselves,  at  see- 
mg  so  beautiful  a  fountain  choked  up 
with  weeds.  But  had  Coleridge  been 
a  happier  man,  it  is  our  fixed  belief 
that  we  should  have  had  far  less  of  his 
philosophy,  and  perhaps,  but  not  cer- 
tainly, might  have  had  more  of  his  ge- 
neral literature.    In  the  estimate  of 


the  public,  doubtless,  that  will  seem  a 
bad  exchange.  Every  man  to  his 
taste.  Meantime,  whatwewish  to  show 
is,  that  the  loss  was  not  absolute,  but 
merely  relative. 

It  is  urged,  however,  that,  even  on 
his  philosophic  speculations,  opium 
operated  unfavourably  in  one  respect, 
by  often  causing  him  to  leave  them 
unfinished.  This  4s  tme.  Whenever 
Coleridge  (being  highly  charged,  or 
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ness  and  snperficiality  of  periodical 
criticism — deep  enough  to  drown  the 
whole  tribe  in  its  very  fords.  They 
call  for  systems.  Why  will  they  not 
be  contented  with  the  system  of  the 
universe? — of  which  they  know  not 
that  periodical  criticism  is  a  con- 
spicuous part.  Every  other  year  the 
nations  without  telescopes  see  the 
rising  of  some  new,  bright,  particular 
star.  Comets,  with  tails  like 
O^Connell,  are  so  common  as  to 
lose  attraction,  and  blaze  by 
weekly  into  indiscoverable  realms. 
We  have  constructed  an  Orrery  of 
Ebony,  which  we  mean  to  exhibit  at 
the  next  great  cattle-show,  display- 
ing, in  their  luminous  order,  the  orbs 
and  orbits  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies. 

In  the  centre but  this  is  not  the 

time  for  such  high  revelations.  We 
have  now  another  purpose ;  and,  leav- 
ing all  those  golden  nms  to  3deld 
light  at  their  leisure,  we  desire  you 
to  take  a  look  along  with  us  at  the 
choice  critics  of  other  days,  waked 
by  our  potent  voice  from  the  long- 
gathering  dust.  In  our  plainer  style, 
we  beg,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to 
draw  your  attention  to  a  series  of 
articles  in  Blackwood,  of  which  this  is 
Alpha.  Omega  is  intended  for  a 
Christmas  present  to  your  great- 
grandchildren. 

Ay,  there  were  giants  in  those 
days,  as  well  as  in  these — also  much 
dwarfs.  But  we  shall  not  lose  our- 
selves with  you  in  the  darkness  of 
antiquity— one  longish  stride  back- 
wards of  some  hundred  and  fifty  years 
or  so,  and  then  let  us  leisurely  look 
about  us  for  the  Critics.  Who  comes 
here  ?  A  grenadier — Glorious  John. 
Him  Scott,  Hallam,  Macaulay,  have 
pronounced,  each  in  his  own  peculiar 
and  admirable  way,  to  have  been,  in 
criticism,  ^^  a  light  to  his  people." 
Him  Samuel  Johnson  called  **  a  man 
whom  every  English  generation  must 
mention  with  reverence  as  a  critic  and 
a  poet." 

"  Drydcn,"  says  the  sage,  in  a 
splendid  eulogium  on  his  prose  writ- 
ings, "may  be  properly  considered 
as  the  father  of  English  criticism — as 
the  writer  who  first  taught  us  to  de- 
termine, upon  principles,  the  merit  of 
composition.  Of  our  former  poets, 
the  greatest  dramatist  wrote  without 

is,  conducted  through  life  and  na- 
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ture  by  a  genius  that  rarely  misled, 
and  never  deserted  him.  Of  the  rest, 
those  who  knew  the  laws  of  propriety 
had  neglected  to  teach  them."  And 
he  adds  wisely — "  To  judge  rightly  of 
an  author,  we  must  transport  our- 
selves to  his  time,  and  examine  what 
were  the  wants  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  what  were  his  means  of  supplying 
them.  That  which  is  easy  at  one 
time  was  difficult  at  another."  Let 
us,  then,  examine  some  of  Drydou's 
expositions  of  principles;  and  first, 
those  on  which  he  defends  Heroic  Verse 
in  Rhyme,  as  the  best  language  of  the 
tragic  drama. 

This  can  be  done  eflfectually  only  by 
following  him  wherever  he  has  treated 
the  subject,  and  by  condensing  all  his 
opinions  into  one  consecutive  argu- 
ment. 

His  first  play,  (a  comedy,)  "The 
Wild  Gallant,"  was  brought  on  the 
stage  in  February  1662-3,  and  with 
indifferent  success,  though  he  has  told 
us  that  it  was  more  than  once  the 
divertisement  of  Charles  II.  by  his  own 
command,  and  a  favourite  with  "  the 
Castlemain."  "The  Rival  Ladies" 
(a  tragi-comedy)  was  acted  and  pub- 
lished in  the  year  following,  and  the 
serious  scenes  are  executed  in  rhyme. 
Of  its  success  we  know  nothing  in 
particular ;  but  Sir  Walter  thinks  that 
the  flowing  verse  into  which  some 
part  of  the  dialogue  is  thrown,  with 
the  strong  pomt  and  antithesis  which 
all  along  distinguished  his  style,  espe- 
cially his  argumentative  poetry,  tend- 
ed to  redeem  the  credit  of  the  author 
of  the  "  Wild  Gallant."  Up  to  this 
time  Dryden,  now  in  his  thirty-third 
year,  had  not  written  much;  but  in 
his  "Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,"  "  Astrea  Redux, 
or  Poem  on  the  Happy  Restoration  and 
Return  of  his  Sacred  Majesty,"  and 
"  A  Panegyric  on  his  Coronation," 
he  had  not  only  shown  his  measure- 
less superiority  to  the  Sprats  and 
Wallers — poetasters  of  the  same  class 
after  all,  though  Sprat  was  always 
but  a  small  fish,  while  Waller  was 
long  thonght  like  a  whale — but  mani- 
fested a  vigour  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion that  gave  assnrance  of  a  veritable 
poet.  In  those  noble  compositions 
he  exults  in  his  conscious  power  of 
numerous  vene;  and,  like  an  eagle 
in  the  middle  element,  sweeps  along 
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majestically  ou  easy  wings.  In  "  The 
Bival  Ladies,"  the  rhymed  dialogue  is 
exceedingly  graceful,  the  blauk  verse 
somewhat  cumbrous  ;  and,  in  his  de- 
dication to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  he 
justifies  himself  *^  for  following  the 
new  way ;  I  mean,  of  writing 
scenes  in  versed  It  may  here,  once  for 
all,  be  remarked,  that  in  all  his  disqui- 
sitions, by  **  verse  "  he  usually  means 
rhyme  as  opposed  to  blank  verse.  ^^To 
speak  properly,"  he  says,  "  it  is  not 
so  much  a  new  way  amongst  us,  as  an 
old  way  revived  ;  for  many  years  be- 
fore Shakspeare's  plays  was  the  tra- 
gedy of  *  Queen  Gorboduc,'  in  Eng- 
lish verse,  written  by  that  famous 
Lord  Buckhurst,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Dorset."  Dryden  here  shows  how 
little  conversant  he  then  was  with  the 
old  English  drama.  For  the  tragedy 
of  "Ferrex  and  Porrex"  was  first 
surreptitiously  published  under  the 
title  of  "  Gorboduc,"  who  is  not 
Queen,  but  King  of  England ;  and 
it  is  not  written  in  rhyme,  but, 
excepting  the  choruses,  in  blank 
verse;  while  Sackville's  part  of  the 
play  comprehends  only  the  two  last 
acts,  of  themselves  sufiicient  to  place 
him  in  the  highest  order  of  Noble 
Authors.  "  But  supposing,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  our  countrymen  had  not 
received  this  writing  till  of  late,  shall 
we  oppose  ourselves  to  the  most  po- 
lished and  civilized  nations  of  Europe? 
*  *  *  All  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
tragedies  I  have  yet  seen  are  writ  in 
rhyme.  *  *  *  Shakespeare  (who,  with 
some  errors  not  to  be  avoided  in  that 
age,  had  undoubtedly  a  larger  soul  of 
poesy  than  ever  any  of  our  nation^) 
was  the  fii'st  who,  to  shun  the  pains 
of  continual  rhyming,  invented  that 
kind  of  writing  which  we  call  blank 
verse,  but  the  French  more  properly 
prose  mesuree;  into  which  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  so  naturally  glides,  that 
in  writing  prose  it  is  hardly  to  be 
avoided."  Here  again,  it  is  hardly 
indeed  worth  while  to  remark,  is 
another  mistake ;  Marlow  and  •  evcral 
other  dramatists  having  used  blank 
verse  (but  how  inferior  to  Hie  divine 
man's!)  before  Shakspcare.  Coleridge 
somewhere  quotes  a  verse  or  two  form- 
ing itself  in  prose  composition  as  a 
rarity  and  a  fault ;  but,  though  it  had 
better  perhaps  be  avoided,  and  though 
ita  frequent  recurrence  would  be  of- 


fensive, yet,  when  words  in  their  na- 
tural order  do  form  a  verse,  it  might 
be  difficult  to  give  a  good  reason  why 
the}'  may  not  be  permitted  to  do  so, 
more  especially  if  they  are  not  felt  to 
be  a  verse  insulated  among  the  cir- 
cumfluent prose.  From  the  very  best 
prose  we  could  pick  out  thousands  of 
single  verses,  which  are  to  be  found 
only  when  you  seek  for  them ;  and 
not  from  rich  prose  only  like  Cole- 
ridge's own  or  Jeremy  Taylor's,  but 
from  the  poorest,  like  Dr  Blair's  or 
Gerald's  of  Aberdeen.  Dryden  sajrs 
he  cannot  ^^  but  admire  how  some 
men  should  perpetually  stumble  in  a 
way  so  easy  " — that  is,  as  blank  verse 
— **  into  which  the  English  tongue  so 
naturally  glides,"  and  should  strive  to 
attain  it  by  inverting  the  order  of  the 
words,  to  make  the  "  blanks"  sound 
more  heroically — as,  for  example, 
instead  of  "  Sir,  I  ask  your  pardon," 
"  Sir,  I  your  pardon  ask."  And  adds 
— **  I  should  judge  him  to  have  little 
command  of  English,  whom  the  neces- 
sity of  a  rhyme  should  force  often 
u])on  this  rock ;  though  sometimes  it 
cannot  easily  be  avoided ;  and,  indeed^ 
this  is  the  only  inconvenience  with  which 
rhyme  can  be  charged, ^^  In  this  lively 
style  does  he  pursue  his  argument 
in  favour  of  rhyme.  For  this  it  is 
which  makes  its  adversaries  say  rhyme 
is  not  natural  I  But  the  fault  lies 
with  the  poet  who  is  not  master  of 
his  art,  and  either  makes  a  vicious 
choice  of  words,  or  places  them, 
for  rhyme's  sake,  so  unnaturally  as 
no  man  would  in  ordinary  speech. 
But  when  it  is  so  judiciously  ordered 
that  the  first  word  in  the  verse 
seems  to  beget  the  second,  and  that 
again  the  next,  till  that  becomes  the 
last  word  in  the  line,  which,  in  the 
negligence  of  prose,  would  be  so ;  it 
must  then  be  granted,  that  rhyme  has 
all  the  advantages  of  prose — besides  its 
own. 

*'  Glorious  John"  (who  must  have 
been  laughing  in  his  sleeve)  then 
declares,  that  the  "excellence  and 
dignity  of  it  were  never  fully  known 
till  Mr  Waller  taught  it ; "  that  it  was 
afterwards  "  followed  in  the  epic  by 
Sir  John  Denhani,  in  his  *  Cooper's 
Hill,'  a  poem  which  your  lordship 
knows,  for  the  majesty  of  the  style, 
is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  exact  stand- 
ard of  good  writing ; "  and  that  we 
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are  "  acknowledging  for  the  noblest 
use  of  it  to  Sir  William  D'Avenant, 
who  at  ouce  brought  it  upon  the 
stage,  and  made  it  perfect  in  the  Siege 
of  modes!'' 

Having  thus  carried  things  all  his 
own  way,  lie  triumphantly  declares, 
tliat  the  advantages  which  rhyme 
has  over  blank  verse  are  so  many, 
that  "it  were  lost  time  to  name 
them."  And  then,  with  fresh  vigour, 
he  sets  himself  to  name  some  of  the 
chief — and  first,  that  one  illustrated 
by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  his  '^Defence 
of  Poesy,"  "  the  help  it  brings  to 
memor}'^,  which  rhyme  so  knits  up 
by  the  affinity  of  sound,  that  by  re- 
membering the  last  word  in  one  line, 
we  often  call  to  mind  both  the  verses." 
Then,  in  the  quickness  of  repartees 
(which  in  discoursive  scenes  fall  very 
often)  it  has,  he  says,  so  particular  a 
grace,  and  is  so  aptly  united  to  them, 
that  the  sudden  smartness  of  the 
answer,  and  the  exactness  of  the 
rhyme,  set  oflf  the  beauty  of  each 
other. 

But  its  greatest  benefit  of  all,  accord- 
ing to  Dryden,  is,  that  it  bounds  and 
circumscribes  the  fancy.  The  great 
easiness  of  blank  verse  renders  the  poet 
too  luxuriant ;  he  is  tempted  to  say 
many  things  which  might  be  better 
omitted,  or  at  least  shut  up  in  fewer 
words.  But  when  the  difficulty  of  arti- 
ficial rhyming  is  interposed;  where  the 
poet  commonly  confines  his  verse  to 
his  couplet,  and  must  continue  that 
verse  in  such  words  that  the  rhyme 
shall  naturally  follow  them,  not  they 
the  rhyme,  the  fancy  then  gives 
leisure  to  the  judgment  to  come  in ; 
which,  seeing  so  heavy  a  task  impos- 
ed, is  ready  to  cut  off  all  unnecessary 
expenses.  And  this  furnishes  a  com- 
plete answer,  he  maintains,  to  the 
ordinary  objection,  that  rhyme  is  only 
an  embroidery  of  verse,  to  make  that 
which  is  ordinary  in  itself  pass  for 
excellent  with  less  examination.  For 
that  which  most  regulates  the  fancy, 
and  gives  the  judgment  its  busiest  em- 
ployment, is  like  to  bring  forth  the 
richest  and  clearest  thoughts.  The 
poet  examines  that  most  which  he 
produces  with  the  gi*eatest  leisure, 
and  which  he  knows  must  pass  the 
severest  test  of  the  audience,  be- 
cause they  are  apt  est  to  have  it 
ever  in  the  memory.     In  conclusion. 


he  winds  up  skilfully  by  applying 
all  he  has  said  to  "  a  fit  subject " — 
that  is,  an  Heroic  Play.  For  neither 
must  the  argument  alone,  but  the  cha- 
racters and  persons,  be  great  and  no- 
ble, otherwise  rhymed  verse  would  be 
out  of  place,  which,  for  the  reasons 
assigned,  is  manifestly  suited  for  the 
utterance  of  lofty  sentiments,  and  for 
occasions  of  dignity  and  importance. 
Heroic  Plays  were  then  all  the  rage, 
and  Dryden  was  meditating  to  enter 
on  that  career  which  for  many  years 
occupied  his  genius,  not  essentially 
dramatic,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
kinds  of  poetry  in  which  he  afterwards 
excelled  all  competitors. 

Sir  Robert  Howard's  Heroic  Play, 
the  "  Indian  Queen,"  "part  of  which 
was  \^Titten  by  Dryden,"  and  the 
whole  revised  and  corrected  no  doubt, 
especially  in  the  article  of  versifica- 
tion, was  acted  in  1664  with  great 
applause.  "  It  presented,"  says  Sir 
Walter,  "  battles  and  sacrifices  on  the 
stage,  aerial  demons  singing  in  the 
air,  and  the  god  of  dreams  ascending 
through  a  trap,  the  least  of  which  has 
often  saved  a  worse  tragedy."  Eve- 
lyn, in  his  Memoirs,  has  recorded, 
that  the  scenes  were  the  richest  ever 
seen  in  England,  or  perhaps  else- 
where, upon  a  public  stage.  Dryden, 
by  its  reception,  was  encouraged  to 
engraft  on  it  another  drama  called 
the  "  Indian  Emperor  " — a  continua- 
tion of  the  tale — which  had  the  most 
ample  success,  and,  till  a  revolution  in 
the  public  taste,  retained  possession 
of  the  stage.  Soon  after  its  publica- 
tion, Sir  Robert  Howard,  in  a  peevish 
Preface  to  some  plays  of  his,  chose  to 
answer  whatDrj'den  had  said  in  behalf 
of  verse  in  his  Epistle  Dedicatory  to 
his  "  Rival  Ladies,"  and  not  only 
without  any  mention  of  his  name,  but 
without  any  allusion  to  the  "  Indian 
Emperor,"  while  he  bestowed  the 
most  extravagant  eulogies  on  the 
heroic  plays  of  my  Lord  of  Orrery — 
"  in  whose  verse  the  greatness  of  the 
majesty  seems  unsullied  with  the 
cares,  and  the  inimitable  fancy  de- 
scends to  us  in  such  easy  expressions, 
that. they  seem  as  if  neither  had  ever 
been  added  to  the  other,  but  both  to- 
gether flowing  from  a  height,  like 
birds  so  high  that  use  no  balancing 
wings,  but  only  with  an  easy  care 
preserve    a   steadiness    in    motion. 
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Bat  this  particular  happiness  amoDg 
those  multitudes  which  that  excel- 
lent person  is  an  owner  of,  does  not 
convince  my  reason  but  employ  my 
wonder;  yet  I  am  glad  that  such 
verse  has  been  written  for  the  stage, 
since  it  has  so  happily  exceeded  those 
whom  we  seemed  to  imitate.  But 
while  I  give  these  arguments  against 
verse,  I  may  seem  faulty  that  I  have 
not  only  written  ill  ones,  but  written 
any ;  but  since  it  was  the  fashion,  I 
was  resolved,  as  in  all  indifferent 
things,  not  to  appear  singular— ^-the 
danger  of  the  vanity  being  greater 
than  the  error;  and  therefore  I  fol- 
lowed it  as  a  fashion,  though  very 
far  off."  Sir  Robert  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  sulks,  for  some  cause  not 
now  known,  with  his  great  brother- 
in-law  ;  and  was  pleased  to  punish 
him  by  thus  publicly  pretending  igno- 
rance of  his  existence  as  an  heroic 
play- Wright.  Yet  the  "  Annus  Mira- 
bilis"  was  about  this  time  dedicated 
to  Sir  Robert ;  and  only  about  a  year 
before,  John  had  had  a  helping  hand 
with  the  **  Indian  Queen."  My  Lord  of 
Orrery  must  have  been  a  proud  manto 
have  his  gouty  toe  so  fervently  kissed 
by  the  jealous  rivals.  "  The  muses," 
Dryden  had  said  in  his  dedication  to 
that  nobleman,  "  have  seldom  employ- 
ed your  thoughts  but  when  some  violent 
fit  of  the  gout  has  snatched  you  from 
affairs  of  state ;  and,  like  the  priestess 
of  Apollo,  you  never  come  to  deliver 
your  oracles  but  unwillingly  and  in 
torments.  So  we  are  obliged  to  your 
lordship's  miseiy  for  our  delight.  You 
treat  us  with  the  cruel  pleasure  of  a 
Turkish  triumph,  where  those  who 
cut  and  wound  their  bodies,  sing  songs 
of  victory  as  they  pass,  and  divert 
others  with  their  own  sufferings. 
Other  men  endure  their  diseases — 
your  lordship  only  can  enjoy  them." 
Dryden,  however,  was  not  disposed 
to  stomach  Sir  Robert's  supercilious 
silence,  and  took  a  noble  revenge  in 
his  "  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy." 

This  celebrated  Essay  was  fii*st  pub- 
lished at  the  close  of  1668 ;  and  the 
writing  of  it,  Dr^^den  tells  us,  in  a 
dedication,  many  years  afterwards,  to 
the  Earl  of  Dorset,  "served  as  an 
amusement  to  me  in  the  country,  when 
the  violence  of  the  last  plague  had 
driven  me  from  the  town.  Seeing, 
then,  our  theatres  shut  up,  I  was  en- 
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gaged  in  these  kind  of  thoughts  with 
the  same  delight  with  which  men 
think  upon  their  absent  mistresses." 
It  is  in  the  form  of  dialogue ;  under 
the  feigned  appellations  of  Lisideius, 
Crites,  Eugeuius,  and  Neander,  the 
speakers  are  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  Sir 
Robert  Howaid,  Lord  Buckhm-st,  and 
Dryden.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
grace  with  which  the  dialogue  is  con- 
ducted— the  choice  of  scene  is  most 
happy — and  the  description  of  it  in 
the  highest  degree  striking  and  poet- 
ical. 

"  It  was  that  memorable  day,  in  the 
first  summer  of  the  late  war,  when  our 
navy  engaged  the  Dutch;  a  day  wherein 
the  two  most  mighty  and  best  appointed 
fleets  which  any  age  had  ever  seen,  dis« 
puted  the  command  of  the  greater  half 
of  the  globe,  the  commerce  of  nations^ 
and  the  riches  of  the  universe.  While 
these  vast  floating  bodies,  on  either  side, 
moved  against  each  other  in  parallel 
lines,  and  our  countrymen,  under  the 
happy  conduct  of  his  Royal  Highness, 
went  breaking,  little  by  little,  into  the 
line  of  the  enemies,  the  noise  of  the 
cannon  from  both  navies  reached  our 
ears  about  the  city;  so  that  all  men 
being  alarmed  with  it,  and  in  a  dreadful 
suspense  of  the  event  which  they  knew 
was  then  deciding,  every  one  went  fol- 
lowing the  sound  as  his  fancy  led  him ; 
and  leaving  the  town  almost  empty, 
some  took  towards  the  Park,  some  cross 
the  river,  some  down  it,  all  seeking  the 
noise  in  the  depth  of  silence. 

"  Amongst  the  rest,  it  was  the  fortune 
of  Eugenius,  Crites,  Lisideius,  and  Nean- 
der, to  be  in  company  together ;  three 
of  them  persons  whom  their  wit  and 
quality  have  made  known  to  all  the 
town,  and  whom  I  have  chose  to  hide 
under  these  borrowed  names,  that  they 
may  not  suffer  by  so  ill  a  narration  as  I 
am  going  to  make  of  their  discourse. 

"  Taking,  then,  a  barge,  which  a  ser- 
vant of  Lisideius  had  provided  for  them, 
they  made  haste  to  shoot  the  bridge, 
and  left  behind  them  that  great  fall  of 
waters  which  hindered  them  from  hear- 
ing what  they  desired;  after  which, 
haying  disengaged  themselves  from  many 
vessels  which  rode  at  anchor  in  the 
Thames,  and  almost  blocked  up  the  pas- 
sage towards  Greenwich,  they  ordered 
the  watermen  to  let  fall  their  oars  more 
gently;  and  then  every  one  favouring  his 
own  curiosity  with  a  strict  silence,  it 
was  not  long  ere  they  perceived  the  air 
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to  break  about  them  like  the  noise  of 
distant  thunder,  or  of  swallows  in  a  chim- 
ney  those  little  undulations  of  sound, 

thouj^h  almost  vanishing  before  they 
reached  them,  yet  still  seeming  to  retain 
somewhat  of  their  first  horror  which 
they  had  betwixt  the  fleets.  After  they 
had  attentively  Ustened  till  such  time  as 
the  sound,  by  little  and  little,  went  from 
them,  Eugenius,  lifting  up  his  head,  and 
taking  notice  of  it,  was  the  first  who 
congratulated  to  the  rest  that  happy 
omen  of  our  nation*s  victory;  adding, 
that  we  had  but  this  to  desire  in  confir- 
mation of  it,  that  we  might  hear  no  more 
of  that  noise  which  was  now  leaving  the 
English  coast.  When  the  rest  had  con- 
curred in  the  same  opinion,  Crites,  a 
person  of  sharp  judgment,  and  some- 
what too  delicate  a  taste  in  wit,  which 
tJie  world  hath  mistaken  in  him  for  ill- 
Dature,  said,  smiling  to  us,  that  if  the 
concernment  of  this  battle  had  not  been 
•o  exceeding  great,  he  could  scarce  have 
wished  the  victory  at  the  price  he  knew 
be  must  pay  for  it,  in  being  subject  to 
the  reading  and  hearing  of  so  many  ill 
yerses  as  he  was  sure  would  be  made  on 
that  subject ;  adding,  that  no  argument 
could  'scape  some  of  these  eternal 
rhymers,  who  watch  a  battle  with  more 
diligence  than  the  ravns  and  birds  of 
prey,  and  the  worst  of  them  surest  to  be 
first  in  upon  the  quarry  ;  while  the  bet- 
ter able,  either  out  of  modesty  writ  not 
at  all,  or  set  that  due  value  upon  their 
poems,  as  to  let  them  be  often  desired 
and  long  expected.  There  are  some  of 
those  impertinent  people  of  whom  you 
ipeak,  answered  Lisideius,  who,  to  my 
knowledge,  are  already  so  provided 
either  way,  that  they  can  produce  not 
only  a  panegyric  upon  the  victory,  but, 
if  need  be,  a  funeral  elegy  upon  the 
Duke,  whertin,  after  they  have  crowned 
his  ralour  with  many  laurels,  they  will 
at  last  deplore  the  odds  under  which  he 
fell,  concluding  that  his  courage  deserv- 
ed a  better  destiny.  All  the  company 
•miled  at  the  conceit  of  Lisideius ;  but 
Crites,  more  eager  than  before,  began  to 
make  particular  exceptions  against  some 
writers,  and  said  the  public  magistrates 
ought  to  send  betimes  to  forbid  them ; 
and  that  it  concerned  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  all  honest  people  that  ill  poets 
riiould  be  as  well  silenced  as  seditious 
preachers." 

We  may  perhaps  have  occasion,  by 
and  by,  to  notice  other  important  topics 
roiritedly  and  eloquently  discussed  by 
tneae  choice  spirits  in  the  barge ;  mean- 
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while  our  business  is  with  the  argument, 
"  rhyme  versus  blank  verse,"  between 
Crites  and  Neander.  Crites  main- 
tains, sometimes  in  the  very  words. 
Sir  Robert's  views  in  the  Preface  to 
his  plays,  in  which  he  had  animad- 
verted on  Dryden's  dedication  to  the 
"  Rival  Ladies,"  while  Neander  com- 
bats them ;  and  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  worthy  Baronet  is  made  to 
speak  forcibly  and  well — much  better 
indeed,  on  the  whole,  than  he  does  in 
his  own  preface.  From  beginning  to 
end  there  cannot  be  imagined  a  more 
fair  and  gentlemanly  dialogue.  But 
fii*st,  we  cannot  resist  giving  the  very 
beautiful  close. 

"  Neander  was  pursuing  this  discus- 
sion so  eagerly,  that  Eugenius  had  called 
to  him  twice  or  thrice  ere  he  took  notice 
that  the  barge  stood  still,  and  that  they 
were  at  the  foot  of  Somerset  stairs, 
where  they  had  appointed  it  to  land. 
The  company  were  all  sorry  to  separate 
80  soon,  though  a  great  part  of  the 
evening  was  already  spent;  and  stood 
awhile  looking  back  on  the  water,  upon 
which  the  moonbeams  played,  and  made 
it  appear  like  floating  quicksilver.  At 
last  they  went  up  through  a  crowd  of 
French  people,  who  were  merrily  dan- 
cing in  the  open  air,  and  nothing  con- 
cerned for  the  noise  of  guns  which  had 
alarmed  the  town  that  afternoon.  Walk  - 
ing  three  together  to  the  Piazza,  they 
parted  there  ;  Eugenius  and  Lisideius 
to  some  pleasant  appointment  they  had 
made,  Crites  and  Neander  to  their  se- 
veral lodgings." 

But  now  to  the  argument.  Crites, 
who  is  not  more  long-winded  than 
may  be  permitted  to  a  polite  proser, 
at  least  on  the  Thames  of  a  summer 
evening,  somewhat  condensed,  rea- 
soneth  thus. 

A  play  being  the  imitation  of  na- 
ture, dialogue  is  there  presented  as 
the  efl\ict  of  sudden  thought;  and 
since  no  man  without  premeditation 
speaks  in  rhyme,  neither  ought  he  to 
do  it  on  the  stage.  The  fancy  may 
be  elevated  to  a  higher  pitch  of  thought 
than  it  is  in  ordinary  discourse,  for 
men  of  excellent  and  quick  parts  may 
speak  noble  things  extempore ;  but 
surely  not  when  fettered  with  rhyme, 
for  what  more  unnatural  than  to  pre- 
sent the  most  free  way  of  speaking  in 
that  which  is  the  most  constrained  ? 
The  Greek  tragedians,  therefore,  wrote 
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in  iambics,  the  kind  of  verse  Dearest 
to  prose,  which  with  us  is  blank 
verse. 

The  champions  of  rhyme  say  that 
the  quickness  of  repartees  receives  an 
ornament  from  it  in  argumentative 
scenes.  But  do  men  not  only  light 
on  a  sudden  upon  the  wit  but  the 
rhyme  too  ?  Then  must  they  be  bom 
poets.  If  they  do  not  seem  in  the 
dialogue  to  make  rhymes  whether  they 
will  or  no,  it  will  look  rather  like  the 
design  of  two  than  the  answer  of  one 
— as  if  your  actors  hold  intelligence 
together,  and  perform  theur  tricks 
like  fortune-tellers  by  confedera- 
cy. The  hand  of  art  will  be  too 
visible.  Neither  is  it  any  answer 
to  say  that,  however  you  manage 
it,  'tis  still  known  to  be  a  play ;  for  a 
play  is  still  an  imitation  of  nature, 
and  one  can  be  deceived  only  with  a 
probability  of  truth.  The  mind  of 
man  does  naturally  tend  to  truth,  and 
the  nearer  any  thing  comes  to  the  imi- 
tation of  it,  the  more  readily  will  the 
imagination  believe. 

Rhyme,  it  is  said,  circumscribes  a 
quick  and  luxuriant  fancy,  which 
would  exten^  itself  too  far  on  every 
subject,  did  not  the  labour  which  is 
requu*ed  to  well-turned  and  polished 
rhyme  set  bounds  to  it.  But  he  who 
wants  judgment  to  confine  his  fancy 
in  blank  verse,  may  want  it  as  much 
in  rhyme;  and  he  who  has  it  will 
avoid  errors  in  both  kinds.  Latin 
verse  was  as  great  a  confinement  to 
the  imagination  as  rhyme;  yet  Ovid's 
fancy  was  not  limited  by  it,  and 
VirgQ  needed  it  not  to  bind  his.  In 
our  own  language,  Ben  Jonson  con- 
fined himself  to  what  ought  to  be 
said,  even  in  the  liberty  of  blank 
verse ;  and  Comeille,  the  most  judi- 
cious of  the  French  poets,  is  still 
varying  the  same  sense  a  hundred 
way^,  and  dwelling  eternally  on  the 
same  subject,  though  confined  by 
rhyme. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Crites'  an- 
swer to  Dryden's  Defence  of  Rhyme; 
and  Neander,  before  replying,  begs 
it  to  be  understood  that  he  excludes 
all  comedy  from  his  defence,  and 
that  he  does  not  deny  that  blank 
verse  may  be  also  used ;  but  he  asserts 
that,  in  Serious  Plays,  where  the  sub- 
ject and  characters  are  great,  and  the 
plot  unmixed  with  mirth,  which  might 


allay  or  divert  those  concernments 
which  are  produced,  rhyme  is  there 
as  natural,  and  more  eflbctive,  than 
blank  verse — for  whatother  conditions, 
he  asks,  ai*e  required  to  make  rhyme 
natural  in  itself,  besides  an  election 
of  apt  words,  and  a  right  disposition 
of  them?  The  due  choice  of  your 
words  expresses  your  sense  natniuUy, 
and  the  due  placing  them  adapts  the 
rhyme  to  it.  If  both  the  words  and 
rhyme  be  apt,  one  verse  cannot bemade 
merely  for  sake  of  the  other,  as  CriteB 
had  urged ;  for  supposing  there  be  • 
dependence  of  sense  betwixt  the  first 
line  and  the  second,  then,  in  the  natural 
position  of  the  words,  the  latter  line 
must  of  necessity  flow  from  the  former  f 
and  if  there  be  no  dependence,  yet  sUu 
the  due  ordering  of  words  makes  the 
last  line  as  natural  in  itself  as  the 
other.  A  good  poet,  he  affllrms,  never 
establishes  the  first  line  till  he  has 
sought  out  such  a  rhyme  as  may  fit  the 
verse,  already  prepared  to  heighten  the 
second.  Many  times  the  close  of  the 
sense  falls  into  the  middle  of  the  next 
verse,  or  further  off;  and  he  may 
often  avail  himself  of  the  same  advan- 
tages  in  English  which  Virgil  had  in 
Latin — he  ma^  break  off  in  the  hemi- 
stich, and  begm  another  line.  The  not 
observing  these  two  last  things,  makes 
plays  which  are  writ  in  verse  so  tedi- 
ous ;  for  though  most  commonly  the 
sense  is  to  be  confined  to  the  couplet^ 
yet  nothing  that  does  run  in  the  same 
channel  can  please  always.  *Tis  like 
the  murmuring  of  a  stream,  which, 
not  varying  in  the  fall,  causes  at  first 
attention,  at  last  drowsiness.  Varied 
of  cadence  is  the  best  rule,  the  greatest 
help  to  the  actor  and  refreshment  of 
the  audience. 

If,  then,  verse  may  be  made  natn« 
ral  in  itself,  how  becomes  it  unnatural 
in  a  play  ?  The  stage,  you  say,  is  the 
representation  of  nature,  and  no  man 
in  ordinary  conversation  speaks  in 
rhyme.  True ;  but  neither  does  he  in 
blank  verse.  All  the  difference  be- 
tween them,  when  they  are  both  good, 
is  the  sound  in  one  which  the  other 
wants ;  and  if  so,  the  sweetness  of  it, 
and  other  advantages,  handled  in  the 
Preface  to  the  ''  Rival  Ladies,**  all 
stand  good. 

The  dialogue  of  plays,  yon  say, 
is  presented  as  the  effect  of  sadden 
thought ;  but  that  no  man  ^aks  tx^ 
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tempore  in  rhjnme,  which  cannot  there- 
fore be  proper  in  dramatic  poesy,  un- 
less wc  could  suppose  all  men  bom  so 
much  more  than  poets.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  question 
regards  the  nature  of  a  Serious  Plaj, 
which  is  indeed  the  representation 
of  nature,  but  nature  wrought  up 
to  an  high  pitch.  The  plot,  the 
characters,  the  wit,  the  passions,  the 
descriptions,  are  all  exalted  above  the 
level  of  common  converse,  as  high  as 
the  imagination  of  the  poet  can  carry 
them,  with  proportion  to  verisimility. 
Tragedy  is  wont  to  image  to  us  the 
minds  and  fortunes  of  noble  persons ; 
and  to  portray  these  exactly,  heroic 
rhyme  is  nearest  nature,  as  being  the 
noblest  kind  of  modem  verse.  Verse, 
it  is  trae,  is  not  the  effect  of  sudden 
thought ;  but  this  hinders  not  that 
sudden  thought  may  be  represented 
in  verse,  since  these  thoughts  are 
such  as  must  be  higher  than  nature 
can  raise  them  without  premeditation, 
especi^y  to  a  continuance  of  them, 
even  out  of  verse ;  and  consequently 
you  cannot  imagine  them  to  have  been 
sudden,  either  in  the  poet  or  the 
actors.  A  play  to  be  like  nature  is 
to  be  set  above  it ;  as  statues  which 
are  placed  on  high  arc  made  greater 
than  the  life,  that  they  may  descend 
to  the  sight  in  their  just  proportion. 

But  rhyme,  it  has  been  argued,  ap- 
pears most  unnatural  in  repartees  or 
short  replies,  when  he  who  answers 
(it  being  presumed  he  knew  not  what 
the  other  would  say,  yet)  makes  up 
that  part  of  the  verse  which  was  left 
incomplete,  and  supplies  both  the 
sound  and  the  measure  of  it.  This,  'tis 
said,  looks  rather  like  the  confederacy 
of  two  than  the  answer  of  one.  But 
suppose  the  repartee  were  made  in 
blank  verse,  is  not  the  measure  as 
often  supplied  there  as  in  rhyme  ? — 
the  latter  half  of  the  hemistich  as 
commonly  made  up,  or  a  second  line 
subjoined,  as  a  reply  to  the  former? 
But  suppose  it  allowed  to  look  like  a 
confederacy.  What  more  beautiful 
than  a  well-contrived  dance  ?  You 
see  there  the  united  design  of  many 
persons  to  make  up  one  figure :  after 
they  have  separated  themselves  in 
many  .petty  divisions,  they  rejoin  one 
by  one  into  a  group :  the  confederacy 
Is  plain  aii;iong  them,  for  chance  could 
never  produce  any  thing  so  beautiful, 
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and  yet  there  is  nothing  in  it  that 
shocks  your  sight.  Tme,  then,  the  hand 
of  wit  appears  in  repartee,  as  it  must 
in  all  kinds  of  verse.  When,  with  the 
quiet  and  poignant  brevity  of  it,  there 
mingles  the  cadency  and  sweetness  of 
verse — "  the  soul  of  the  hearer  has 
nothing  more  to  desire." 

Rhyme  was  said  by  its  defender  to 
be  a  help  to  the  poet's  judgment,  by 
putting  bounds  to  a  wild  overflowing 
fancy.  And  it  was  answered  by  the 
admu'er  of  blank  verse,  that  he  who 
wants  judgment  in  the  liberty  of  his 
poesy,  may  as  well  show  the  defect  of 
it  when  he  is  confined  to  verse ;  for 
he  who  has  judgment  will  avoid  errors, 
and  he  who  has  it  not  will  commit 
them  in  all  kind  of  writing.  Granted 
that  he  who  has  judgment  so  pro- 
found, strong,  and  infallible  that  he 
needs  no  help  to  keep  it  always  poised 
and  right,  will  commit  no  faults  in 
rhyme  or  out  of  it.  But  where  is  that 
judgment  to  be  found  ?  Take  it,  there- 
fore, as  it  is  found  in  the  best  poets. 
Judgment  is  indeed  the  master  work- 
man in  a  play ;  but  he  requires  many 
subordinate  hands,  many  tools  to  his 
assistance,  and  rhyme  is  one  of  them 
— it  is  a  rule  and  line  T)y  which  ho 
keeps  his  building  compact  and  even, 
which  otherwise  lawless  imagination 
would  raise  loosely  and  irregularly — 
it  is,  in  short,  a  slow  and  painful  but 
the  surest  kind  of  working.  Second 
thoughts  being  usually  the  best,  as 
receiving  the  maturest  digestion  firom 
judgment,  and  the  last  and  most  ma- 
ture product  of  these  thoughts  being 
artful  and  laboured  verse,  it  may  weU 
be  inferred  that  verse  is  a  great  help 
to  a  luxuriant  fancy,  and  that  is  what 
the  argument  opposed  was  to  evince. 

Sir  Robert,  though  always  made  to 
speak  well  in  the  Dialogue,  was  yet 
made  to  speak  on  the  losing  side ;  and 
in  an  address  to  the  reader,  prefixed 
to  "  The  Great  Favourite,  or  the  Duke 
of  Lerma,"  a  tragedy  published  soon 
after,  having,  by  way  of  retaliation, 
sharply  criticised  some  of  Neander's 
dogmas  about  the  drama,  brought 
down  on  himself  a  cool  but  cutting 
castigation — more  severe  than  was 
merited  by  so  small  an  offence.  His 
retort,  in  as  far  as  the  question  of 
rhyme  or  blank  verse  is  conccmed, 
was,  however,  to  say  the  best  of  it, 
very  feeble.   "  I  cannot,  therefore,  but 
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beg  leave  of  the  reader  to  take  a  little 
notice  of  the  great  pains  the  author 
of  an  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poetry  has 
taken  to  prove  rhyme  as  natural  in  a 
Serious  Play,  and  more  effectual,  than 
blank  verse :  Thus  he  states  the  ques- 
tion, but  pursues  that  which  he  calls 
natural  in  a  wrong  application ;  for 
'tis  not  the  question,  whether  rhyme 
or  not  rhyme  be  best  or  most  natural 
for  a  grave  or  serious  subject ;  but 
what  is  nearest  the  nature  of  that 
which  it  presents.  Now,  after  all 
the  endeavours  of  that  ingenious  per- 
son, a  play  will  still  be  supposed  to 
be  a  composition  of  several  persons 
speaking  extempore^  and  it  is  as  cer- 
tain, that  good  verses  are  the  hardest 
things  that  can  be  imagined  to  be 
so  spoken ;  so  that  if  any  will  be 
pleased  to  impose  the  rule  of  measur- 
ing things  to  be  the  best  by  being 
nearest  to  nature,  it  is  proved,  by 
consequence,  that  which  is  most  re- 
mote from  the  thing  supposed,  must 
needs  be  most  improper ;  and  there- 
fore I  may  justly  say,  that  both  I  and 
the  question  were  equally  mistaken, 
for  I  do  own,  I  had  rather  read  good 
verees  than  either  blank  vei*se  or 
prose,  and  therefore  the  author  did 
himself  injury,  if  he  like  verse  so  well 
in  plays,  to  lay  down  rules  and  raise 
arguments  only  unanswerable  against 
himself." 

We  had  rather  that  Dryden  should 
answer  this  than  we ;  for  much  of  it 
eludes  our  comprehension.  In  his 
"  Defence  of  the  Essay  on  Dramatic 
Poesy"  he  replies  thus: — "A  play  will 
still  be  supposed  to  be  a  composition  of 
several  persons  speaking  extempore," 
quoth  Sir  Robert;  "I  must  move 
leave  to  dissent  from  his  opinion,"  re- 
quoth  John  ;  "  for  if  I  am  not  deceiv- 
ed, a  play  is  supposed  to  be  the  work 
of  the  poet,  imitating  or  representing 
the  conversation  of  several  persons ; 
and  this  I  think  to  be  as  clear  as  he 
thinks  the  contrary."  There  he  has 
the  baronet  on  the  hip ;  and  gives  him 
a  throw.  He  then  makes  bold  to 
prove  this  paradox — that  one  great 
reason  why  prose  is  not  to  be  used  in 
Serious  Plays  is,  "  because  it  is  too 
near  the  nature  of  converse."  Thus, 
in  "  Bartholomew  Fair,"  or  the  lowest 
kind  of  comedy,  where  he  was  not 
to  go  out  of  prose,  Ben  does  yet  so 
raise  his  matter,  in  that  prose,  as  to 
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render  it  delightfnl,  which  he  could 
never  have  performed  had  he  only 
said  or  done  those  very  things  that 
are  daily  spoken  or  practised  in  the 
fair ;  for  then  the  fair  itself  would  be 
as  full  of  pleasure  to  an  enquiring  per- 
son as  the  play,  which  we  manifestly 
see  it  is  not.  "  But  he  hath  made  an 
excellent  lazar  of  it.  The  copy  is  of 
price,  though  the  original  be  vile." 
Even  in  the  lowest  prose  comedy, 
then,  the  matter  and  the  wording 
must  be  lifted  out  of  nature — as  we 
should  now  say,  idealized.  In  "Cati- 
line "  and  "Sejanus"  again,  where  the 
argument  is  great,  Ben  sometimes  as- 
cends into  rhyme ;  and  had  his  genius 
been  proper  for  rhyme— which  Dry- 
den more  than  once  asserts  it  was 
not — "  it  is  probable  he  would  have 
adorned  those  subjects  with  that  kind 
of  writing.  Thus  prose,"  he  finely 
says,  "  though  the  rightful  prince,  yet 
is  by  common  consent  deposed  as 
too  weak  for  the  government  of  Serious 
Plays ;  and  he  failing,  there  now  start 
up  two  competitors,  one  the  nearer 
in  blood,  which  is  blank  verse ;  the 
other  more  fit  for  the  ends  of  govern- 
ment, which  is  rhyme.  Blank  verse 
is,  indeed,  the  nearer  prose,  but  he  is 
blemished  with  the  weakness  of  his 
predecessor.  Rhyme  (for  I  will  deal 
clearly)  has  somewhat  of  the  usurper 
in  him  ;  but  he  is  brave  and  generous, 
and  his  dominion  pleasing." 

It  was  then,  "  for  the  reason  of  de- 
light," that  the  ancients  wrote  all 
their  tragedies  in  verse — and  not  in 
prose ;  because  it  was  most  remote 
from  conversation .  Rhy m  e  had  not  th en 
been  invented.  But  again  he  reminds 
his  adversary,  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  general  consent 
of  poets  in  all  modem  languages — and 
that  almost  all  their  Serious  Plays  are 
written  in  it,  which,  though  it  be  no 
demonstration  that  therefore  they 
ought  to  be  so,  yet  at  least  the  prac- 
tice first,  and  the  continuation  of  it, 
shows  that  it  attained  the  end,  which 
was  to  please.  It  is  th1is  that  Dry- 
den deals  with  Sir  Robert,  as  if  blank 
verse  in  Serious  Plays  had  not  a  leg 
to  stand  on.  Yet  throughout  he  pre- 
serves a  wonderful  air  of  candour  and 
moderation,  as  most  becoming  the 
victorious  champion  of  rhyme.  As, 
for  example,  where  he  allows  that, 
whether  it  be  natural  or  not  in  plays, 
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is  a  problem  not  demonstrable  on 
either  side.     But  in  reference  to  Sir 
Robert's  acknowledgment,  that  lie  had 
rather  read  good  verse  than  prose,  he 
adds  triunii)hantly,  "  that  is  enough 
for  me  ;  for  if  all  the  enemies  of  verso 
will  confess  as  much,  1  shall  not  need 
to  prove  that  it  is  natural.    I  am  sa- 
tisfied if  it  cause  delight ;  for  delight 
is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  end  of 
poesy ;  instruction  can  be  admitted 
but  in  the  second  place,  for  poesy  only 
instructs  as  it  delights.     It  is  true, 
that  to  imitate  well  is  a  poet's  work  ; 
but  to  atFect  the  soul,  and  to  excite 
the  passions,  and,  above  all,  to  move 
admiration,  (which  is  the  delight  of 
Serious  Plays,)  a  bare  imitation  will  not 
serve.    The  converse,  therefore,  which 
a  poet  is  to  imitate,  must  be  heightened 
with  all  the  arts  and  ornaments  of 
poesy;  and  must  be  such  as,  strictly 
considered,  could  never  be  supposed 
spoken  by  any  without  premedita- 
tion." 

In  his  various  argument  in  defence 
of  the  use  of  rhyme  on  the  stage.  Dry- 
den,  we  have  seen,  always  speaks  of 
its  peculiar  adaptation  to  '*  Serious 
Plays,"  or''  Heroic  Plays."  In  an  essay 
thereon,  prefixed  to  the  *'  Conquest 
of  Grenada,"  in  the  pride  of  success 
he  says,  "  whether  heroic  verse  ought 
to  be  admitted  into  Serious  Plays,  is 
not  now  to  be  disputed."  And  he 
again  takes  up  the  obstinate  objection 
to  rhyme,  which  he  had  not  yet,  it 
seems,  battered  to  death,  that  it  is 
not  so  near  conversation  as  prose, 
and  therefore  not  so  natural.  But  it 
is  very  clear  to  all  who  understand 
poetry,  that  Serious  Plays  ought  not 
to  imitate  conversation  too  nearlv. 
If  nothing  were  to  be  traced  above 
that  level,  the  foundation  of  poetry 
would  be  destroyed.  Once  grant  that 
thoughts  may  be  exalted,  and  that 
images  and  actions  may  be  raised 
above  the  life,  and  described  in  mea- 
sure without  rhvme,  and  that  leads 
yon  insensibly  from  your  principles; 
admit  some  latitude,  and  having  for- 
saken the  imitation  of  ordinary  con- 
verse, where  are  you  now?  "  You 
are  gone  beyond  it,  and  to  continue 
where  you  are,  is  to  lodge  in  the  open 
fields  between  two  inns."  You  have 
lost  that  which  you  call  natural,  and 
have  not  acquired  the  last  perfection 
of  art    It  was  only  custom,  he  says, 


which  cozened  us  so  long ;  we  thought 
because  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher 
went  no  further,  that  there  the  pil- 
lars of  poetry  were  to  be  erected; 
that  because  they  excellently  describ- 
ed passion  without  rhyme,  therefore 
rhyme  was  not  capable  of  describing 
it.  But  time  has  since  convinced  most 
men  of  that  errors 

What,  then,  according  to  Dryden's 
idea  of  it,  was  a  serious  or  heroic 
play  ?  An  heroic  play,  he  says,  ought 
to  be  an  imitation,  in  little,  of  an 
heroic  poem ;  and,  consequently.  Love 
and  Valour  ought  to  be  the  subject  of 
it.  D'Avenant's  astonishing  "  Siege 
of  Rhodes  " — formerly  declared  to  be 
the  beau-ideal  of  an  heroic  play — was 
after  all,  it  seems,  wanting  in  fulness 
of  plot,  variety  of  character,  and  even 
beauty  of  style.  Above  all,  it  was 
not  sufficiently  great  and  majestic. 
He  knew  not,  honest  man,  that,  in  a 
true  heroic  play,  you  ought  to  draw 
all  things  as  far  above  the  ordinary 
proportion  of  the  stage,  as  that  is  be- 
yond the  common  words  and  actions  of 
human  life.  The  play  that  imitates 
mere  nature  as  she  walks  in  this 
world,  may  be  written  in  suitable 
language ;  but,  as  in  epic  poetry  all 
poets  have  agreed  that  we  shall  behold 
the  highest  pattern  of  human  life,  so 
in  the  heroic  play,  modelled  by  the 
rules  of  an  heroic  poem,  we  must  be 
shown  only  correspondent  characters. 
Gods  and  spirits,  too,  are  privileged 
to  appear  on  such  a  stage,  and  so  are 
drums  and  trumpets.  But  Dryden 
himself  denies  that  he  was  the  first 
to  introduce  representations  of  battles 
on  the  English  stage,  Shakspeare 
having  set  him  the  example ;  while 
Jonson,  though  he  shows  no  battle, 
lets  you  hear  in  "  Catiline,"  from  be- 
hind the  scenes,  the  shouts  of  fighting 
armies.  Warlike  instruments,  and 
some  fighting  on  the  stage,  are  indeed 
necessary  to  produce  the  effects  of  a 
heroic  play.  They  help  the  imagina- 
tion to  gain  absolute  dominion  over 
the  mind  of  an  audience. 

Were  we  to  believe  Dryden,  his 
heroic  plays  were  dramatic  imitations 
of  such  epic  poems  as  the  Iliad 
and  the  ^Eneid.  And  he  has  the 
brazen-faced  assurance  to  say,  that 
the  first  image  he  had  of  Almanzor,  in 
the  "  Conquest  of  Grenada,"  was  from 
the  Achilles  of  Homer  I  The  next  was 
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from  Tasso's  Rinaldo,  and  the  third — 
risum  teneatis  amici—Jrom  the  A  rtaban 
of  Monsieur  Calpranede!  Unquestion- 
ably our  English  heroic  y)hiys  were 
borrowed  from  the  French — as  these 
were  the  legitimate  ofTspring  of  the 
dramas  of  Calpranede  and  Scudeii. 
But  Di7den'8  comi)ositions  are  un- 
paralleled in  any  literature.  Nature 
is  systematically  outraged  in  one  and 
all— from  beginning  to  end.  Never 
was  such  mouthing  seen  and  heard 
beneath  moon  and  stars.  Through 
the  whole  range  of  rant  he  rages  like 
a  man  inspired.  He  is  the  emperor 
of  bombast.  Yet  these  plays  contain 
many  passages  of  powerful  declama- 
tion— not  a  few  of  high  eloquence; 
some  that  in  their  argumentative  am- 
plitude, if  they  do  not  reach,  border 
on  the  sublime.  Nor  are  their  want- 
ing outbreaks  of  genuine  passion 
among  the  utmost  extravagances  of 
false  sentiment — when  momentarily 
heroes  and  heroines  warm  into  meu 
and  women,  and  for  a  few  sentences 
confabulate  like  flesh  and  blood. 

But  it  is  with  Dryden  as  a  critic, 
not  as  a  poet,  that  we  have  now  to 
do ;  and  we  have  said  these  few  words 
about  his  heroic  plays  only  in  con- 
nexion with  our  account  of  his  argu- 
ment in  support  of  his  doctrine  with 
regard  to  heroic  verse  in  rhyme.  That 
blank  verse  is  better  adapted  than 
any  other  for  the  drama,  has  been 
settled  by  Shakspeare.  But  though 
Dryden  has  driven  his  argument  too 
far,  till  his  doctrine,  as  he  promul- 
gates it,  becomes  untenable,  as  little 
do  we  doubt  that  he  ha^  made  good 
this  position,  that  there  may  be  good 
plays  in  rhyme.  His  heroic  plays  are 
bad,  not  because  they  are  in  rhyme, 
but  because  they  are  absurd ;  the 
rhyme  is  their  chief  merit ;  'tis  not 
possible  to  dream  what  they  had  been 
in  blank  verse.  True,  that  "  All  for 
Love "  and  "  Don  Sebastian  "  arc 
in  blank  verse,  and  may  be  said,  after 
a  fashion,  to  be  fine  plays.  But  they 
are  constructed  on  rational  principles, 
and  in  them  he  was  doing  his  best  to 
write  like  Shakspeare.  What  reason 
is  there  for  believing  that  those  plays, 
in  many  respects  excellent,  are  the 
better  for  not  being  in  rhyme  ?  None 
whatever.  Rhyme,  in  our  opinion, 
would  have  given  them  both  a  superior 
charm.    In  his  heroic  plays,  it  often 


can-ies  us  along  with  absurdities  which 
we  know  not  whether  we  should  call 
tame  or  wild ;  it  gives  an  air  of  ori- 
ginality to  trivial  commonplaces; 
it  euibellishes  what  is  vigorous,  and 
invigorates  what  is  beautiful ;  and 
among  events  and  characters  alike 
unnatural,  its  music  sustains  our  flag- 
ging interest,  and  enables  us  to  read 
on.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in 
representations  on  the  stage,  the  same 
cause  must  have  been  most  efiective 
on  audiences  accustomed  to  that  kind 
of  pleasure,  and  who  delighted  in 
rhyme,  to  them  at  once  a  necessary 
and  a  luxury  of  life.  "  Aurengzebe," 
the  last  of  his  rhyming  plays,  is,  to 
our  mind,  little  if  at  all  inferior  to 
"All  for  Love,"  or  "  Don  Sebastian;" 
and  we  know  that  it  was  most  suc- 
cessful on  the  stage. 

Sir  Walter  says,  "  that  during  the 
space  which  occurred  between  the 
writing  of  the  *  Conquest  of  Grenada,* 
and  '  Aurengzebe,'  Dryden's  re- 
searches into  the  nature  and  causes  of 
harmony  of  versification,  led  him  to 
conclude  that  the  Drama  ought  to  be 
emancipated  from  the  fetters  of  rhyme 
— and  that  the  perusal  of  Shakspeare, 
on  whom  Dryden  had  now  turned  his 
attention,  led  him  to  feel  that  some- 
thing further  might  be  attained  in 
tragedy  than  the  expression  of  exag- 
gerated sentiment  in  smooth  verse, 
and  that  the  scene  ought  to  repre- 
sent, not  a  fanciful  set  of  agents  exert- 
ing their  superhuman  faculties  in  a 
fairyland  of  the  poet's  own  creation, 
but  human  characters  acting  from  the 
direct  and  energetic  influence  of  hu- 
man passions,  with  whose  emotions 
the  audience  might  sympathize,  be- 
cause akin  to  the  feelings  of  their  own 
hearts.  When  Dryden  had  once  dis- 
covered that  fear  and  pity  were  more 
likely  to  be  excited  by  other  causes 
than  the  logic  of  metaphysical  love, 
or  the  dictates  of  fantastic  honour,  he 
must  have  found  that  rhyme  sounded 
as  unnatural  in  the  dialogue  of  cha- 
racters drawn  upon  the  usual  scale  of 
humanity,  as  the  plate  and  mail  of 
chivalry  would  have  appeared  on  the 
persons  of  the  actors."  All  this  is 
finely  said ;  but  does  it  not  assume 
the  point  in  question  ?  Dryden  may 
have  learned  at  last  from  the  study  of 
Shakspeare,  (in  whom,  however,  he 
was  well  read  many  years  before,  as 
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witness  bis  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy,) 
that  **  something  further  miglit  be 
attained  in  tragedy  than  the  expres- 
sion of  exaggerated  sentiment  in 
smooth  verse."  But  we  do  not  see 
the  necessity  of  the  inference,  *'that 
rhyme  sounded  unnatural  in  the  dia- 
logue of  characters  drawn  upon  the 
usual  scale  of  humanity."  Is  rhyme 
self-evidently  unnatural  in  the  expres- 
sion, in  verse,  of  strong  and  deep 
human  passion?  To  that  question, 
put  thus  generally,  the  right  answer 
is — NO.  And  is  it,  then,  necessarily 
unnatural  in  the  drama  ? 

Like  all  great  powers,  that  of  rhyme 
is  a  secrei  past  finding  out.  In  itself 
a  mere  barbarous  jingle,  it  yet  gives 
perfection  to  speech.  The  music  of 
versitication  has  endless  varieties  of 
measures,  and  rhyme  lends  enchant- 
ment to  them  all.  Not  an  affection, 
emotion,  or  passion  of  the  soul  that 
may  not  be  soothed  by  its  syllablings, 
enkindled,  or  raised  to  rapture.  Pity 
and  terror,  joy  and  grief,  love  and 
devotion,  are  all  alike  sensible  of  its 
influence ;  as  the  sweet  sunilarities 
keep  echoing  through  some  artful 
strain,  that  all  the  while  is  thought  by 
them  who  listen  to  come  in  simplicity 
from  the  unpremeditating  heart. 
Songs,  hymns,  elegies,  epicedia, 
epithalamia  —  rhyme  rules  alike  all 
the  shadowy  tribes.  The  triumphant 
ode — the  penitential  psalm — wisdom's 
moral  lesson — the  philosophic  strain 
"  that  vindicates  the  ways  of  God  to 
man;"  such  is  the  range  of  rhyme, 
down  all  the  depths  of  the  pathetic, 
up  all  the  heights  of  the  sublime. 
It  is  yet  unlimited.  Where  shall  we 
find  its  bounds  ?    Let  us  try. 

In  the  Epos,  the  poet  in  per- 
son is  the  relater.  But  he  hides  his 
own  personality  in  that  of  the  Muse 
he  invokes ;  and  offers  himself  to  his 
auditors  as  the  Voice  only  by  which 
she  speaks.  She,  the  Muse,  Ls  thought 
to  be  throughout  a  faithful  recorder ; 
for  she  .is  supposed  to  have  access  to 
know  ail;  and  however  mar\'ellous 
may  be  the  narrations,  they  are  ac- 
cepted with  undoubting  faith.  Since 
she  speaks,  or  rather  sings,  and  the 
auditor  only  listens,  the  commonest 
and  the  most  uncommon  events  are, 
in  one  respect,  upon  an  even  footing. 
For  the  hearer  must  picture  them 
for  himself.      All    are   alike    acted 


absent  from  the  senses,  and  before 
the  imagination  alone.      Hence  the 
Epic    Poet    has    an    extraordinary 
facility  afforded  him  for  introducing 
into  his  work  that  order  of  represen- 
tation which  is  called  the  marvellous. 
For  it  is  just  as  easy  to  the  hearer  to 
set  before  his  fancy  a  giant  or   a 
pigmy,  as  a  man ;  the  one-eyed  mon- 
ster  Polyphemus,    as  the  beautiful, 
the  graceful,   the  swift,  the  strong, 
the  sublime,  the  terrible  Achilles.    It 
is  just  as  easy  for  him  to  transport 
himself  in  fancy  to  the  summit  of 
Olympus,   to  the  palace  of  Jupiter, 
and  to  the  Council  or  to  the  Banquet 
of  the  Gods,  or  to  the  deep  sea- caves 
where  Thetis  sits  with  her  companion 
nymphs  in  the  hall  of  her  father,  the 
sea-god  Nereus — as  it  is  to  remove 
himself  from  the  festal  hall,  where  the 
poet  is  singing  to  him  and  to  the 
other  guests,  away  to  the  camp  of  the 
Greeks,  or  to  the  court  of  Priam,  or 
to  the  bower  of  Andromache.    He  has 
no  more  difficulty  to  think  of  Minerva 
darting,  in  the  likeness  of  a  hawk, 
from  the  snowy  crest  of  Olympus  to 
the  shore  of  the  Hellespont — or  to 
imagine  the  Thunderer  in  his  celestial 
car,   lashing    on    his    goldcn-maned 
steeds  that  pace  the  clouds  and  the 
air,  and  waft  him  at  the  speed  almost 
of  a  wish  from  the  unfolding  portals 
of  heaven  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Ida 
— than  when  he  is  called  upon,  in  the 
midst  of  some  totally  different  scene, 
to  figure  to  himself  a  mortal  hero, 
with  waving  crest,  glittering  in  polish- 
ed brass,  advancing  erect  in  his  war- 
chariot,  hurling  his  lance  that  misses 
his  foe ;  and  in  return  transpierced  by 
that  of  his  antagonist,  falling  back- 
wards to  the  ground  in  his  resounding 
arms,  and  groaning  out  his  soul  in  the 
bloody  dust.    The  truth  is,  that  when 
you  are  called  upon  to  see  and  to  hear 
within  the  mind,  you   rejoice  in  the 
capacities  of  seeing  and  hearing  that 
are  thus  unfolded  in  you,  infinitely  sur- 
passing similar  capacities  which  you 
possess  in  your  bodily  eye  and  ear ; 
and  therefore  the  stronger  the  demands 
that  are  made,  the  more  readily  even 
do  you  comply  with  them;   and  in 
this  way,  in  part,  we  must  understand 
the  character  that  is  impressed  upon 
the  Ilicui,  and  the  temper  of  mind  in 
the  hearer  answering  to  the  character. 
It  is  one  of  infinite  Uberty.  The  mind 
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of  the  poet  seems  to  be  i  id  fr 
all  bonds  and  from  all  U 
the  temper  in  the  hearer  is  tut? 
Another  character,  proper  to 
poetry,  judging  after  its  great 
the  Iliad — ^is  universality.  In  the  uirect 
narrative,  we  have  gods  and  men, 
heaven,  earth,  sea,  for  seats  of  action 
— and,  for  a  moment,  a  glimpse  of 
hell.  Recollect  whilst  the  conflagration 
of  war  is  raging,  how  the  poet  has 
found  a  moment,  at  the  Sciean  Gate, 
for  the  touching  picture  of  an  heroic 
father,  a  noble  mother,  and  a  babe 
in  arms,  scared  at  his  father's  daz- 
zling and  overshadowing  helmet, 
who  smiles,  puts  it  Irom  his  head 
upon  the  ground,  and  lifts  up  the 
boy,  with  a  prayer  to  Jove.  Sa- 
crifices to  the  gods,  games,  fune- 
ral rites,  come  in  the  course  of  the 
relation;  and  because  the  scene  of 
the  poem  is  distracted  with  warfare, 
the  great  poet  has  found,  in  the  Vul- 
canian  sculptures  on  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  place  for  images  of  peace — 
the  labours  of  the  husbandman ;  the 
mirthful  gathering  in  of  the  vintage 
with  dance  and  song ;  the  hymeneal 
pomp  led  along  the  streets.  And  in 
the  similes,  what  pictures  from  ani- 
mal life  and  manners!  And  then 
our  enchantment  is  heightened  by  a 
prevailing  duplication.  Throughout, 
or  nearly  so,  the  transactions  that  are 
presented  in  the  natural,  are  also  pre- 
sented in  the  supernatural.  Thus  we 
have  earthly  councils,  heavenly  coun- 
cils ;  wan-ing  men,  warring  gods ; 
kings  of  men,  kings  of  gods ;  mortal 
husbands  and  wives,  and  sons  and 
daughters ;  immortal  husbands  and 
wives,  and  sons  and  daughters.  Pa- 
laces in  heaven  as  on  earth.  The  sea, 
in  a  manner,  triplicates.  Terres- 
trial steeds — celestial  steeds — marine 
steeds !  The  natural  and  supernatural 
are  united — when  Achilles  is  half  of 
mortal,  half  of  immortal  derivation; 
when  heavenly  coursers  are  yoked  in 
the  chariots  of  men  ;  when  Juno,  for  a 
moment,  grants  voice  to  the  horse  of 
Achilles ;  and  the  horse,  whom  Achil- 
les has  unjustly  reproved,  answers 
prophesying  the  death  of  the  hero. 

Why  Homer  made  the  Iliad  in 
hexameters,  no  man  can  tell ;  but  hav- 
ing done  so,  he  thereby  constituted 
■for  ever  the  proper  metre  of  Greek — 
and  Latin — Epic  poetry.    But  what  a 
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Rhyme  is  unknonu  in  Greek;  and 
it  is  of  rhyme  that  we  are  treating, 
though  you  may  not  see  our  drift. 
From  Homer,  then,^pas8  on  to  Ariosto 
and  Tasso.  They,  too,  are  Epic  poets 
who  have  charmed  the  world.  Their 
poems  may  not  have  such  a  sweep  as 
the  Iliad^  still  their  sweep  is  great. 
Rich  in  rhyme  is  their  language — 
rich  the  stanza  they  delighted  in — 
ottava  rima^  how  rich  the  name  I  Is 
rhyme  unnatural  from  the  lips  of  their 
peers  and  paladins?  No — an  in- 
spired speech.  Is  hexameter  blank 
verse  alone  fit  for  the  mouths  of  Greek 
heroes — eight-line  stanzas  of  oft-re- 
curring rhymes  for  the  mouths  of 
Italian?  Gentle  shepherd,  tell  me 
why. 

But  the  "Paradise  Lost"  is  in 
blank  verse.  It  is.  The  fallen  angels 
speak  not  in  rhyme — nor  Eve  nor 
Adam.  So  Milton  willed.  But 
Dante's  Purgatory,  and  Hell,  and 
Heaven,  are  in  rhyme — ay,  and  in 
difiicult  rhyme,  too — terza  rima.  Yet 
the  damned  speak  it  naturally — so  do 
the  blessed.  How  dreadful  from  Ugo- 
lino,  how  beautiful  from  Beatrice  I 

But  the  drama — the  drama — ^the 
drama — is  your  cry — what  say  we  to 
the  drama?  Listen,  and  yon  shall 
hear — 

The  Tragic  Drama  rose  at  Athens. 
The  splendid  and  inexhaustible  my- 
thology of  gods  and  heroes,  which 
had  supplied  the  Epic  Muse  with  the 
materials  of  her  magnificent  relations, 
furnished  the  matter  of  a  new  species 
of  poetry.  A  palace — or  a  temple — 
or  a  cave  by  the  wild  sea- shore,  was 
painted ;  actors,  representing  by  their 
attire,  and  their  majestic  demeanour, 
heroes  and  heroines  of  the  old  dc- 
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parted  world ;  nay,  upon  high  occa- 
sions, celestial  gods  and  goddesses — 
trod  the  Stage  and  spoke,  in  measur- 
ed recitation,  before  assembled  thou- 
sands of  spectators,  seated  in  won- 
der and  awe-stricken  expectation. 
The  change  to  the  poet  in  the  manner 
of  communicating  with  his  hearers, 
altei*s  the  character  of  the  composi- 
tion. The  stage  trodden  by  living  feet, 
the  scener}',  voices  from  human 
tongues  varying  with  all  the  changes 
of  emotion,  impassioned  gestures,  and 
events  no  longer  spoken  of,  but  trans- 
acted in  presence,  before  the  eyes  of 
the  audience,  are  elements  full  of 
power,  that  claim  for  tragedy  and  im- 
pose upon  it  a  character  of  its  own. 
The  heart  is  more  interested,  and 
the  imagination  less.  Persons  who 
accompany  the  whole  business  that  is 
to  be  done,  with  speaking — a  poem 
consisting  of  incessant  dialogue—must 
disclose,  with  more  precise  and  pro- 
founder  discovery,  the  minds  repre- 
sented as  engaged.  lilotivcs  are  pro- 
duced and  debated — the  sudden  turns 
of  thought — the  violent  fluctuations 
of  the  passions — the  gentle  variations 
of  the  feelings,  appear.  Time  is  given 
for  this  internal  display — and  a  spe- 
cies of  poetry  arises,  distinguished  for 
the  fulness  and  the  decision  with 
which  the  springs  of  action  in  the  hu- 
man bosom  are  shown  as  breaking 
forth  into,  and  determiuing,  human  ac- 
tion. Meanwhile,  the  means  that  are 
thus  afforded  to  the  poet  of  a  more 
energetic  representation,  curb  in  him 
the  flights  of  imagination.  To  repre- 
sent Neptune  as  at  three  strides  from 
his  seat  on  a  mountain-top  descend- 
ing the  slope,  that  with  all  its  woods 
quakes  under  the  immortal  feet,  and 
as  reaching  at  the  fourth  step  his 
wave-covered  palace — this,  which  was 
easy  between  the  epic  poet  and  his 
hearer,  becomes  out  of  ])lace  and  im- 
possible for  tragedy,  simply  because 
no  actors  and  no  stage  can  represent 
a  god  so  stepping  and  the  hills  so  trem- 
bling. We  know  what  the  pathetically 
sublime  literature  was  which  the 
drama  gave  to  Athens  ;  how  poets  of 
profound  and  capacious  spirits,  who 
had  looked  into  themselves — and,  so 
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enlightened,  had  observed  human  life 
— were  able,by  taking  for  their  subjects 
the  strongly  portrayed  characters  and 
the  stern  situations  of  the  old  Greek 
fable,  to  unite  in  their  lofty  and  im- 
pressive scenes  the  truth  of  nature 
and  the  tender  interests  which  endear 
our  familial*  homes,  to  the  grandeur  of 
heroic  recollections,  to  the  awe  of  re- 
ligion, and  to  the  pomp,  the  magnifi- 
cence, and  the  beauty  of  a  gorgeous 
yet  intellectual  art. 

The  Greek  Tragic  drama  is  from  end 
to  end  in  vei*se ;  and  unavoidably, 
because  'tis  a  i)art  of  a  splendid  re- 
ligious celebration.  It  is  involved  in 
the  solemn  pomp  of  a  festival.  There- 
fore it  dons  its  own  solemn  festival 
robes.  The  musical  form  is  our  key 
to  the  spirit.  And  in  that  varj-ing 
musical  form  there  are  three  degrees 
— first,  the  Iambic,  nearest  real  speech 
— second,  the  Lyrical  dialogue,  far- 
ther off*— third,  the  full  Chorus — 
utmost  removal.  Tray,  do  not  talk 
to  us  of  the  naturalness  of  the  lan- 
guage. You  never  heard  the  like 
spoken  in  all  your  days.  Natiu-al  it 
was  on  that  stage — and  over  the  roof- 
less theatre  the  tutelary  deities  of 
Athens  leant  listening  from  the  sky. 

The  model,  or  law,  or  self  of  the 
English  drama,  is  Shahspeare.  The 
character  of  his  drama  is,  the  imaging 
of  nature.  A  foremost  characteristic 
of  nature  is  infinite  and  infinitely 
various  production,  expressing  or  inti- 
mating an  indefatigably  and  inex- 
haustibly active  spu-it.  But  such  a 
spirit  of  life,  so  acting  and  producing, 
api)ear8  to  us  Jis  a  fountain,  ever  fresh- 
ly flowuig  from  the  very  hand  of  God. 
AH  that  Shakspeare's  drama  images ; 
and  thus  his  art  appears  to  us,  as  al- 
ways the  highest  art  appears  to  us  to 
be,  a  Divine  thing.  The  musical 
forms  of  his  language  should  answer ; 
and  they  do.  They  are,  first,  prose ; 
second,  loose  blank  verse ;  third,  tied 
blank  verse;  fourth,  rhyme.*  This 
unbounded  variety  of  the  musical 
form  really  seems  to  answer  to  the 
premised  idea ;  seems  ready  to  clothe 
infinite  and  infinitely  varied  intellec- 
tual production.  Observe,  we  beseech 
you,  what  varieties  of  music  I    The 


*  The  prose  even  is,  in  its  music,  rude  in  ordinary  folks — or  artful,  as  in 
Hamlet*8  admiration  of  the  world. 
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rhjme — ay,  the  rhyme — ^has  a  dozen 
at  least; — couplets — interlaced  rhyme 
— single  rhyme  and  double  —  ana- 
pests  —  diverse  lyrical  measures. 
Observe,  too,  that  speakers  of  all 
orders  and  characters  use  all  the  forms. 
Hamlet,  Othello,  Lear,  Coriolanus, 
Lance,  use  prose ;  Leontes  and  his 
little  boy,  Lear,  Coriolanus,  and  his 
domestics  —  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Steward — ^Macbeth  and  his  murder- 
lings,  use  blank  verse.  Even  Falstaff, 
now  and  then,  a  verse.  AH,  high 
and  low,  wise,  merry,  and  sad,  rhyme. 
Fools,  witches,  fairies — we  know  not 
who  else  —  use  lyrical  measures. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  uttermost — that 
is,  the  musical  form — answers  herein 
to  the  innermost  spirit.  The  spirit, 
endlessly-varying,  creates  endlessly- 
varying  musical  form.  The  total  cha- 
racter is  accordingly  self-lawed,  irre- 
pressible creation. 

Blank  verse,  then,  is  the  predomi- 
nating musical  form  of  Shakspeare^s 
comedies,  histories,  and  tragedies. 
To  such  a  degree  as  that  all  the 
other  forms  often,  slip  from  one's  re- 
collection ;  and,  to  speak  strictly, 
blank  verse  must  be  called  the  rule ; 
while  all  other  forms  are  diverse  ex- 
ceptions. 

Only  one  comedy,  the  homely  and 
English  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
has,  for  its  rule,  prose.  Even  here 
the  two  true  lovers  hold  their  few 
short  colloquies  in  blank  verse.  And 
when  the  concluding  fairy  masque  is 
toward,  blank  verse  rages.  Page  and 
Ford  catch  it.  The  merry  wife,  Mrs 
Page,  turns  poetess  to  describe  and 
project  the  superstitions  to  be  used. 
In  the  fairy-scene  Sir  John  himself, 
Shakspeare*s  most  dogged  observer  of 
prose,  is  quelled  by  the  spirit  of  the 
hour,  and  rbymes.  You  would  think 
that  the  soul  of  Shakspeare  has  been 
held  chaiued  through  the  play,  and 
breaks  loose  for  a  moment  ere  endhig 
it.  All  this  being  said,  it  may  be 
asked : — "  Why  is  blank  verse  the 
ordinary  musical  form  of  Shakspeare's 
Dramas  ?  "  And  the  obvious  answer 
appears  to  be : — "  Because  it  has  a 
middle  removedness  or  estrangement 
from  the  ordinary  speech  of  men  : — 
raising  the  language  into  imagination, 
and  yet  not  out  of  sympathy." 

Sbi^speare  and   Sophocles    agree 


1  1 


1  in  life,  passion, 

latj  jthey  differ  in- 

m  \y  uciein-  lakspeare  founds  in 
power  of  natiue.  Under  his  hand 
uaiure  brings  forth  art.  The  Attic 
tragedy  begins  from  art.  Its  first  con- 
dition is  order,  since  it  is  part  of  a 
religious  ceremonial.  It  resorts  to 
nature,  to  quicken,  strengthen,  bear 
up  art.  Nature  enters  upon  the  Athe- 
nian stage,  under  a  previous  recogni- 
tion of  art  as  dominant. 

From  all  that  has  been  now  said — 
and  it  is  more  than  we  at  first  in- 
tended to  say — this  conclusion  fol- 
lows, that  there  may  be  English 
rhymed  dramas.  There  are  French, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian  ones — 
and  fine  ones  too ;  and  nothing  in 
nature  forbids  that  there  may  be 
infinitely  finer.  That  which  univer- 
sally affects  off  the  stage,  in  all 
kinds  of  poetry,  would,  in  the  work 
of  a  great  master,  affect  on  it. 
The  delusion  of  the  theatre  over- 
comes far  greater  difficulties  carried 
with  us  thither  in  the  constitution  of 
our  habitual  life,  than  the  use  of 
rhyme  by  the  visionary  beings  in  the 
mimic  scene.  Beyond  all  doubt 
there  might  arise  in  rhyme  a  most 
beautiful  romantic  drama.  Unreal 
infused  into  real,  turns  real  at  once 
into  poetry.  But  this  is  of  all  de- 
grees. In  the  lowest  prose  of  life 
there  is  an  infusion  which  we  over- 
look. We  should  drop  down  dead 
Mithout  it.  Let  the  unreal  a  little 
predominate ;  and  now  we  becoine 
sensible  to  its  presence,  and  now  we 
call  the  compound  poetry.  Let  it  be  an 
affair  of  words,  and  we  require  verse 
as  the  fitting  form.  Our  stage  and 
language  have  settled  upon  blank 
verse  as  the  proper  metrical  form  for 
the  proper  measure  of  the  unreal 
upon  the  ordinary  tragic  stage. 
Rhymed  verse  has  a  more  marked 
separation,  or  is  more  distant  from 
prose  than  blank  verse  is.  Hence, 
you  might  suppose  that  it  will  be 
fitted  on  the  stage  for  a  surcharge  of 
the  unreal.  Dryden^s  heroic  tragedies 
are  a  proof,  as  far  as  one  authority 
goes  ;  and  even  they  had  great  power 
over  audiences  willing  to  be  charmed, 
and  aceustomed  to  what  we  should 
think  a  wide  and  continued  departure 
from  natiu-e.    But  imagine  a  roman- 
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tic  play,  full  of  beautiful  and  tender 
imagination^  exquisitely  written  in 
rhyme,  and  modelled  to  some  suitable 
mould  invented  by  a  happy  genius. 
Why,  the  "  Gentle  Shepherd,"  idealiz- 
ing modem  Scottish  pastoral  life,  was, 
in  its  humble  way,  an  achievement; 
and,  within  our  memory,  critics  of  the 
old  school  looked  on  it  well  pleased 
when  acted  by  lads  and  lasses  of  high 
degree,  delighting  to  deem  themselves 
for  an  evening  the  simple  dwellers  in 
huts  ai'ound  llabbie's  How. 

Let  us  now  collect  together  all  that 
Dryden  has,  in  different  moods  of  Ms 
unsettled  and  unsteady  mind,  written 
about  Shakspeare.  In  the  Dialogue 
formerly  spoken  of,  comparisons  are 
made  between  the  modern  English 
and  the  modem  French  drama.  "  If 
you  consider  the  plots,"  says  Neander, 
•*  our  own  are  fuller  of  vainety,  if  the 
writing,  ours  are  more  quick  and 
fuller  of  spirit."  And  he  denies — like 
a  bold  man  as  he  was — that  the  Eng- 
lish have  in  aught  imitated  or  bor- 
rowed from  the  French.  He  says  our 
plots  are  weaved  in  English  looms; 
we  endeavour  therein  to  follow  the 
variety  and  greatness  of  characters, 
which  are  derived  to  us  from  Shak- 
speare and  Fletcher ;  the  copiousness 
and  well-knitting  of  the  intrigues  we 
have  from  Jonson.  These  two  things 
be  dares  affirm  of  the  English  drama, 
that  with  more  variety  of  plot  and 
character,  it  has  equal  regularity ;  and 
that  in  most  of  the  irregular  plays  of 
Shakspeare  and  Fletcher,  (for  Ben 
Jonson's  are  for  the  most  part  regu- 
lar,) there  is  a  more  masculine  fancy 
and  greater  spirit  in  the  writing, 
than  there  is  in  any  of  the  French. 
For  a  pattern  of  a  perfect  play,  he  is 
proposing  to  examine  **  the  Silent 
Woman  "  of  Jonson,  the  most  careful 
and  learned  observer  of  the  dramatic 
laws,  when  he  is  requested  by  Euge- 
nius  to  give  in  full  Ben^s  character. 
He  agrees  to  do  so,  but  says  it  will 
first  be  necessary  to  speak  somewhat 
of  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher ;  "  his 
rivals  in  poesy,  and  one  of  them,  in 
my  opinion,  at  least  his  equal,  per- 
haps his  superior."  Malone  ob- 
ser\'es,  that  the  caution  observed  in 
this  decision,  proves  the  miserable 
taste  of  the  age  ;  and  Sir  Walter,  that 
Jonson,   ^^  by  dint  of  learning    and 


arrogance,  faurly  bullied  the  age  into 
receiving  his  own  character  of  his 
merits,  and  that  he  was  not  the  only 
person  of  the  name  that  has  done  so." 
This  is  coming  it  rather  too  strong ; 
yet  to  stand  well  with  others  there 
is  nothing  like  having  a  good  opinion 
of  one's-self,  and  proclaiming  it  with 
the  sound  of  a  tmmpet. 

"  To  begin,  then,  with  Shakspeare.  He 
was  the  man  who,  of  all  modern  and 
perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  soul;  all  the 
images  of  nature  were  still  present  to 
him,  and  he  drew  them,  not  laboriously 
but  luckily;  when  he  describes  any 
thing,  you  more  than  see  it — you  feel  it 
too.  Those  who  accuse  him  to  have 
wanted  learning,  give  him  the  greater 
commendation :  he  was  naturally  learned, 
he  needed  not  the  spectacles  of  books 
to  read  nature,  he  looked  inwards  and 
found  her  there.  I  cannot  say  he  is 
every  where  alike ;  were  he  so,  I  should 
do  him  injury  to  compare  him  with  the 
greatest  of  mankind.  He  is  many  times 
flat  and  insipid ;  his  comic  wit  degenerat- 
ing into  clenches ;  his  serious  swelling  into 
bombast.  But  he  is  always  great  when 
some  great  occasion  is  presented  to  him 
— no  man  can  say  he  ever  had  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  his  wit,  and  did  not  then  raise 
himself  as  high  above  the  rest  of  poets, 

*  Quantum  lenta  solent  Inter  vibuma  cupressi.' 

"  The  consideration  of  this  made  Mr 
Hales  of  Eton  say,  that  there  was  no 
subject  of  which  any  poet  ever  writ,  but 
he  would  produce  it  much  better  done 
in  Shakspeare :  and,  however  others  are 
now  generally  preferred  before  him,  yet 
the  age  wherein  he  lived,  which  had 
contemporaries  with  him,  Fletcher,  and 
Jonson,  never  equalled  them  to  him  in 
their  esteem ;  and  in  the  last  king's 
court,  when  Ben*8  reputation  was  at 
highest.  Sir  John  Suckling,  and  with 
him  the  greater  part  of  the  courtiers, 
set  our  Shakspeare  far  above  him. 

"  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  of  whom  I 
am  next  to  speak,  had,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  Shakspeare  *8  wit,  which  was 
their  precedent,  great  natural  gifts, 
improved  by  study.  Beaumont,  especi- 
ally, being  so  accurate  a  judge  of  plays, 
that  Ben  Jonson  while  he  lived  sub- 
mitted all  his  writings  to  his  censure, 
and,  'tis  thought,  used  his  judgment  in 
correcting,  if  not  contriving,  all  his 
plots.     What  value  he  had  for  him  ap- 
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can  the  editors  and  admirers  of  Shak-  Since  this  great  critic's  day— ay,  with 
speare,  in  all  their  emulation  of  rever-  all  his  defects  and  perversities,  Samuel 
ence,  boast  of  much  more  than  of  was  a  great  critic — what  a  blaze  of 
having  diffused  and  paraphrased  his  illumination  has  been  brought  to  bear 
epitome  of  excellence ;  of  havingchang-  on  the  genius  of  Shakspeare !  Sever- 
ed Dryden's  gold  for  baser  metal,  of  theless,  all  honour  to  Glorious  John ! 
lower  value,  though  of  greater  bulk."  Next  comes  the  famous  prolo^e : — 

"  As  when  a  tree*s  cut  down,  the  secret  root  x 

Lives  under  ground,  and  thence  new  branches  shoot ; 
So,  from  old  Shakspeare 's  honour'd  dust,  this  day 
Springs  up  the  buds,  a  new  reviving  play. 
Shakspeare,  who  (taught  by  none)  did  first  impart 
To  Fletcher  wit,  to  labouring  Jonson  art ; 
He,  monarch-like,  gave  those,  his  subjects,  law. 
And  is  that  nature  which  they  paint  and  draw. 
Fletcher  reach *d  that  which  on  his  heights  did  grow. 
While  Jonson  crept  and  gather'd  all  below. 
This  did  his  love,  and  this  his  mirth  digest ; 
One  imitates  him  most,  the  other  best. 
If  they  have  since  outwrit  all  other  men, 
*Tis  with  the  drops  which  fell  from  Shakspeare*s  pen. 
The  storm  which  vanished  on  the  neighbouring  shore. 
Was  taught  by  Shakspeare's  '  Tempest '  first  to  roar. 
That  innocence  and  beauty  which  did  smile 
In  Fletcher,  grew  on  this  enchanted  isle. 
But  Shakspeare's  Qiagic  could  not  copied  be — 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he. 
I  must  confess  *twas  bold,  nor  would  you  now 
That  liberty  to  vulgar  wits  allow, 
Wliich  works  by  magic  supernatural  things ; 
But  Shakspeare*s  power  is  sacred  as  a  king's. 
Those  legends  from  old  priesthood  were  received. 
And  he  t^em  writ  as  people  them  believed." 

Strange  that  he  who  could  write  so  of  Shakspeare's  Miranda,  and  his 
nobly  about  Shakspeare,  could  com-  spirits,Mow^Acoww<«^iY,  yet  are  copied 
mit  8U«h  an  outrage  on  his  divine  from  Ariel."  But  Sir  William  D'Ave- 
genius  as  the  play  to  which  this  is  nant,  ^^  as  he  was  a  man  of  quick  and 
the  prologue — "  The  Tempest,  or  the  piercing  imagination,  soon  found  that 
Enchanted  Island,"  a  Comedy.  It  somewhat  might  be  added  to  the  de- 
was — Dryden  tells  us,  and  we  must  sign  of  Shakspeare,  of  which  neither 
believe  him  — "  originally  Shak-  Fletcher  nor  Suckling  had  ever 
speare's ;  a  poet  for  whom  Sir  William  thought ; "  ^"^  and  this  excellent  con- 
D'Avenant  had  particularly  a  high  trivance,"  he  was  pleased,  says  Dry- 
veneration,  and  whom  he  first  taught  den  with  looks  of  liveliest  gratitude, 
me  to  admire."  So  the  two  together,  "to  communicate  to  me,  and  to  desire 
to  show  their  joint  and  judicious  ad-  my  assistance  in  it."  You  probably 
miration,  set  about  altering  "  The  know  what  was  the  "  excellent  con- 
Tempest."  Fletcher  had  imitated  it  trivance"  by  which  "  the  last  hand  " 
all  in  vain  in  his  "  Sea  Voyage  ; "  — the  hand  after  Suckling's — **  was 
**the  storm,  the  desert  island,  and  put  to  it  ;"  so  that  thenceforth  the 
the  woman  who  had  never  seen  a  ** Tempest"  was  to  be  let  alone 
man,  are  all  implicit  testimonies  of  in  its  glory.  "  The  counterpart  to 
it."  Few  more  delightful  poets  than  Shakspeare's  plot,  namely,  that  of  a 
Fletcher ;  but  in  an  evil  hour,  and  man  who  had  never  seen  a  woman, 
deserted  by  his  good  genius,  did  he  then  that  by  this  means  these  two  charac- 
hoist  his  sail.  But  now  cover  your  face  ters  of  innocence  and  love  might  the 
with  your  hands — and  then  shut  your  more  illustrate  and  commend  each 
ears.  **  Sir  John  Suckling^  a  pro-  other.  /  confess  that  from  the  very 
feised  admirer  of  our  author,  has  fol-  first  moment  it  so  pleased  me,  that  I 
fotr*^  his  footsteps  in  his  *  Chblms ;'  never  writ  any  thing  with  more  de- 
]                Ua  being  an  open  imitation  light."    Sir  Walter  says  it  seems  to 
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have  been  undertaken  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  give  room  for  scenical  deco- 
ration, and  that  Dryden's  share  in 
the  alteration  was  probably  little 
more  than  the  care  of  adapting  it  to  the 
stage.  But  Dryden's  own  words  con- 
tradict that  supposition,  and  he  fur- 
ther tells  us  that  his  writings  received 
D'Avenant's daily  amendments ;  **and 
that  is  the  reason  why  it  is  not  so 
faulty  as  the  rest,  which  I  have  done 
without  the  help  and  correction  of  so 
judicious  a  friend."  They  wrote  to- 
gether at  the  same  desk.  And  Dryden 
found  D*Avenant  of  '*  so  quick  a  fancy, 
that  nothing  was  proposed  to  him  on 
which  he  would  not  suddenly  produce 
a  thought,  extremely  pleasant  and 
surprising.  *  *  His  imagination  was 
such  as  could  not  easily  enter  into 
any  other  man."  It  had  been  easy 
enough,  he  adds,  to  have  arrogated 
more  to  himself  than  was  his  due  in 
the  writing  of  the  play ;  but  "  be- 
sides the  worthlessness  of  the  action, 
which  deterred  me  from  it,  (there 
being  nothing  so  base  as  to  rob  the 
dead  of  his  reputation,)  I  am  satisfied 
I  could  never  have  received  so  much 
honour  in  being  thought  the  author  of 
any  poem,  how  excellent  soever — as 
I  shall  from  the  joining  of  my  imper- 
fections with  the  merit  and  name  of 
Shakspeare  and  Sir  William  D'Avc- 
nant."  From  all  this,  and  more  of  the 
same  sort,  'tis  plain  that  Dryden's 
share  in  the  composition  was  at  least 
equal  to — we  should  say,  much  greater 
than — D'Avenant's. 

You  must  not  meddle  with  Miranda 
— for  she  is  all  our  own.  Yet  we 
cheerfully  introduce  you  to  her  sister, 
Dorinda,  and  leave  you  all  alone  by 
yourselves  for  an  hour's  flirtation. 
Hush  !  she  is  describing  the  ship ! 

^'  This  floating  Ram  did  bear  his  horns 

above. 
And  tied  with  ribands,  ru£Bing  in  the 

wind: 
Sometimes  he  nodded  down  his  head 

awhile, 
And  then  the  waves  did  heave  hire  to 

the  moon. 
He  climbing  to  the  top  of  all  the  bil- 
lows; 
And  then  again  he  curtsied  down  so 

low 
I  could  not  see  him.     Till  af  last,  all 

ndelong 
With  a  great  crack,  his  belly  burst  in 

pieces." 
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We  had  but  once  before  handled 
th  is  perform  ance — some  three  score  and 
ten  years  ago,  when  a  man  of  middle 
age.  We  dimly  remember  being  amus- 
ed in  our  astonishment.  Now  that  we 
are  beginning  to  get  a  little  old,  we  are, 
perhaps,  growing  too  fastidious ;  yet 
surely  it  is  something  very  shocking. 
Portsmouth  Poll  and  Plymouth  S^ 
— sisters  originating  at  Yarmouth 
— when  brought  into  comparison  with 
Miranda  and  Dorinda  of  the  en- 
chanted island,  to  our  imagination 
seem  idealized  into  Vestal  virgins. 
True,  they  were  famous — when  not 
half  seas  over — for  keeping  a  quiet 
tongue  in  their  mouths:  with  tbem 
mum  was  the  word.  Only  when 
drunk  as  blazes,  poor  things,  did  they, 
by  word  or  gesture,  offiend  modesty's 
most  sacred  laws.  But  D'Avenanf s 
and  Dryden's  daughters  are  such  leer- 
ing and  lascivious  drabs,  so  dreadfully 
addicted  to  innuendoes  and  doubles 
entendres  of  the  most  alarming  charac- 
ter, that,  high  as  is  our  opinion  of  the 
intrepidity  of  British  seamen,  we 
should  not  fear  to  ba^k  the  two  at  odds 
against  a  full-manned  jolly-boat  from 
a  frigate  in  the  offing  sent  in  to  fill  her 
water-casks.  Caliban  himself —  and 
what  a  Caliban  he  has  become ! — fights 
shy  of  the  plenireps.  Why — if  it 
must  be  so — we  give  our  arm  to  his 
sister  Sycorax,  a  "fearsome  dear"  no 
doubt,  but  what  better  could  one  ex- 
pect in  a  misbegotten  monster?  Oh, 
the  confounding  mysteries  of  self- de- 
grading genius  I 

In  the  preface  to  "An  Evening^g 
Love ;  or,  the  Mock  Astrologer,"  we 
again  meet  with  some  criticism  on 
Shakspeare.  We  learn  from  it  that 
Dryden  had  formed  the  ambitious  de- 
sign of  writing  on  the  diflorence  betwixt 
the  plays  of  his  own  age  and  those  of 
his  predecessors  on  the  English  stage, 
in  order  to  show  in  what  parts  of 
"  dramatic  poesy  we  were  excelled 
by  Ben  Jonson — I  mean,  humour  and 
contrivance  of  comedy ;  and  in  whctt 
we  may  justly  chum  precedence  of 
Shakspeare  and  Fletcher  I  namely,  in 
heroic  plays."  He  had,  moreover, 
proposed  to  treat  "of  the  improvement 
of  our  language  since  Fletcher's  and 
Jonson's  days,  and,  consequently,  of 
our  refining  the  courtship,^  raillery, 
and  conversation  of  plays."  In  great 
attempts  'tis  glorious  even  to 
and  assuredly  had  Dryden  < 
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this,  his  failure  would  have  been  com-  admirable  as  they  are,  and  superior, 

plete.    "  I  would,"  said  he,  with  his  in  all  respects,  a  thousand  times  over, 

usual  ignorance  of  his  own  and  his  to  the  best  of  Dryden's  and  of  his 

age's  worst  sins  and  defects,  "  have  contemporaries' ;   but   wilfully  blind 

the  characters  well  chosen,  and  kept  Indeed,  or  worse,  must  the  man  who 

distant    from   interferiug  with   each  could  thus  wiite  have  been  to  the 

other,  which  is  mpre  than  Fletcher  or  matchless  grace,  vivacity,   delicacy, 

Shakspeare  did !    *    *    I  tliink  there  prodigality,  and  poetry  of  Shakspeai'e's 

is  no  f(^ly  so  gi*eat  in  any  part  of  our  comedy,  which  as  far  transcends  all 

age,  as  the  superfluity  and  waste  of  the  happiest  creations  of  other  men's 

wit  was  in  some  of  our  predecessors,  wit,   as  the  pervading   pathos   and 

particularly  Fletcher  and  Shakspearey  sublimity  of  his  tragedy  all  their  hap- 

Befining  the  courtship,  raillery,  and  piest  inspirations  from  the  holy  foun- 

conversation  of  plays !     We  cannot,  tain  of  ennobling  or  pitying  tears, 

perhaps,  truly  say  very  much  in  praise  In  its  day,  the  following  Epilogue 

of  those  qualities  in  Ben's  comedies,  caused  a  great  hubbub— 

"  They,  who  have  best  succeeded  on  the  stage, 
Have  still  conform *d  their  genius  to  their  age. 
Thus  Jonson  did  mechanic  humours  show. 
When  men  were  dull,  and  conversation  low. 
Then  comedy  was  faultless,  but  'twas  coarse  : 
Cobb*8  tankard  was  a  jest,  and  Otter's  horse.  , 

And,  as  their  comedy,  their  love  was  mean ; 
Except  by  chance,  in  some  one  laboured  scene. 
Which  must  atone  for  an  ill- written  play. 
They  rose,  but  at  their  height  could  seldom  stay : 
Fame  then  was  cheap,  and  the  first  comer  sped ; 
And  they  have  kept  it  since  by  being  dead. 
But,  were  they  now  to  write,  when  critics  weigh 
Each  line,  and  every  word,  throughout  a  play. 
None  of  them,  no  not  Jonson  in  his  height. 
Could  pass  without  allowing  grains  for  weight. 
Think  it  not  envy  that  these  truths  are  told — 
Our  poet's  not  malicious,  though  he's  bold. 
'Tis  not  to  brand  tliem  that  their  faults  are  shown. 
But  by  their  errors,  to  excuse  his  own. 
If  love  and  honour  now  are  higher  raised, 
*Tis  not  the  poet,  but  the  age  is  praised. 
Wit's  now  arrived  to  a  more  high  degree ; 
Our  native  language  more  refined  and  free ; 
Our  ladies  and  our  men  now  speak  more  wit. 
In  conversation,  than  those  poets  writ. 
Then,  one  of  these  is,  consequently,  true ; 
That  what  this  poet  writes  comes  short  of  you. 
And  imitates  you  ill  (which  most  he  fears,) 
Or  ebe  his  writing  is  not  worse  than  theirs. 
Yet,  though  you  judge  (as  sure  the  critics  will) 
That  some  before  hiii  writ  with  greater  skill, 
In  tliis  one  praise  he  has  their  fame  surpast, 
To  please  an  age  more  gallant  than  the  last." 

Dryden  was  called  over  the  coals  among  the  writers  of  the  last  aire 
for  this  sacrilegious  Epilogue  by  per-  Shakspeare,  Fletcher,  and  Jonson' 
sons  ill  qualified  for  censors—among  *'  In  what,"  he  asks,  "  does  the  refine^ 
others,  by  my  Lord  Rochester— and  ment  of  a  language  principally  con- 
was  instantly  ready  with  his  defence —  sist?" 

an  "Essay  on  the  Dramatic  Poetry  of  u  Either  in  rejecting  such  old  words 

the  Last  Age."    In  it  he  repeats  the  or  phrases  which  are^ill  sounding  o? 

senseless   assertion,       that  the   Ian-  improper,  or  in  admitting  new,  which 

guage,  wit,  and  convci-sation  of  our  are  more  proper,  more  sounding,  and 

age  are  improved  and  refined  above  more  luxuriant.     ♦    ♦     ♦    Malice  and 

the  last ; "  and  he  takes  care  to  include  partiaHty  set  apart,  let  any  man  who 
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understands  English,  read  diligently 
the  works  of  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher,, 
and  I  dare  undertake  that  he  will  find 
in  erery  page  either  some  solecism  of 
speech,  or  some  notorious  flaw  in  sense ; 
yet  these  men  are  reverenced,  when 
we  are  not  forgiven.  That  their  wit 
is  great,  and  many  times  their  expres- 
sions noble,  envy  itself  cannot  deny. 
But  the  times  were  ignorant  in  which 
they  lived.  Poetry  was  then,  if  not  in 
its  infancy  among  us,  at  least  not 
arrived  to  its  vigour  and  maturity. 
Witness  the  lameness  of  their  plots, 
many  of  which,  especially  those  they 
writ  first,  (for  even  that  age  refined  it- 
self in  some  measure,)  were  made  up 
of  some  ridiculous,  incoherent  story, 
which  in  one  play  many  times  took  up 
the  business  of  an  age.  I  suppose  I 
need  not  name  '  Pericles,  Prince  of 
Tyre,'  nor  the  historical  plai/s  of  Shah- 
speearef  besides  many  of  the  rest,  as 
the  '  Winter's  Tale,*  '  Love's  Labour 
Lost,'  '  Measure  for  Measure,'  which 
were  either  founded  on  impossibilities, 
or  at  least  so  meanly  written,  that  the 
comedy  neither  caused  your  mirth,  nor 
the  serious  part  your  concernment." 

In  all  this  rash  and  wretched 
folly,  Dryden  shows  his  ignorance  of 
the  order  in  which  Shakspeare  wrote 
his  .plays  ;  and  Sir  Walter  kindly 
says,  that  there  will  be  charity  in 
believing  that  he  was  not  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  those  he  so  sum- 
marily and  unjustly  condemns.  But 
unluckily  this  nonsense  was  written 
during  the  very  time  he  was  said  by 
Su"  Walter  to  have  been  *'  engaged 
in  a  closer  and  more  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  ancient  English  poets  than 
he  had  before  bestowed  upon  them ; " 
and,  from  the  perusal  of  Shakspeare, 
learning  that  the  sole  staple  of  the 
drama  was  ''  human  characters  acting 
from  the  direct  and  energetic  influence 
of  human  passions."  Yet  Sir  Walter 
was  right;  only  Dryden*s  opinions 
and  judgments  kept  fluctuating  all  his 
life  long,  too  much  obedient  to  the 
gusts  of  whim  and  caprice,  or  oftener 
still  to  the  irregular  influences  of  an 
impatient  spirit,  that  could  not  brook 
any  opposition  from  any  quarter  to  its 
domineering  self-will.  For  in  not 
many  months  after,  in  the  Prologue 
to  "  Aurengzebe,"  are  these  noble 
lines — 

^But  spite  of  all  his  pride,  a  secret 
shame 


Invades  his  heart  at  Shakspeare*s  sacred 


name; 


Awed  when  he  hears  his  godlike  Ro- 
mans rage. 

He,  in  a  just  despair,  would  quit  the 
stage,    ■ 

And  to  an  age  less  polished,  more  un- 
skiil'd. 

Does,  with  disdain,  the  foremost  honours 
yield." 

Less   polished — more   unskilled  I 
Here,  too,  he  is  possessed  with  the 
same  foolish  fancy  as  when  he  said, 
in  the  **  Defence  of  "the  Epilogue," — 
**  But  these  absurdities  which  those 
poets  committed,  may  more  properly 
be  called  the  age's  fault  than  theirs. 
For  besides  the  want  of  education 
and  learning,  (which  was  their  parti- 
cular unhappiness,)  they  wanted  the 
benefit  of  convei*sc.    Their  audiences 
were  no  better,  and  therefore  were 
satisfied    with    what    they  brought. 
Those  who  call  theirs  the  golden  age 
of  poetry,  have  only  this  reason  for  it, 
that  they  were  then    content  with 
acorns  before  they  knew  the  use  of 
bread  1"     Then,   after  a  somewhat 
hasty  and  unconvincing  examination 
of  certain  incorrectnesses  and  mean- 
nesses of  expression  even  in  Ben  Jon- 
son,   learned  as  he  was,    he    asks, 
"  AMiat  correctness  after  this  can  be 
expected  from  Shakspeare  or  Fletcher, 
who  wanted  that  learning  and  care 
which  Jonson  had  ?    I  will  therefore 
spare  myself  the  trouble  of  enquiring 
into  their  faults,  who,  had  they  lived 
now,  had  doubtless  written  more  cor- 
rectly." Since  Shakspeare's  days,  too, 
the  English  language  had  been  re- 
fined,   he   says,    by   receiving   new 
words  and  phrases,  and  becoming  the 
richer  for  them,  as  it  would  be  "  by 
importation  of  bullion."    It  is  admit- 
ted, however,  that  Shakspeare,  Flet- 
cher, and' Jonson  did  indeed  beautify 
our  tongue  by  their  curiosa  felicitas 
in  the  use  of  old  words,  to  which  it 
often  gave  a  rare  meaning;    but  in 
that  they  were  followed  by  '*  Sir  John 
Suckling  and  Mr  AYaller,  who  refined 
upon  them .'"  But  the  greatest  improve- 
ment and  refinement  of  all,  *'  in  this 
age,''  is  said  to  have  been  in  wit.  Pure 
wit,  and  without  alloy,  was  the  wit  of 
the  court  of  Charles  the  Second,  and 
of  the  Clubs.    It  shines  like  gold,  yea 
much  fine  gold,  in  the  works  of  all 
the  master  play-wrights.    Wl        s, 
*'  Shakspeare,  who  many  ti 
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written  better  than  any  poet  in  any 
language,  is  yet  so  far  from  writing 
wit  always,   or  expressing  that  wit 
according  to  the  dignity  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  he  writes,  in  many  places, 
below  the  dullest  writers  of  ours,  or 
any  preceding  age.    Never  did  any 
author  precipitate  himself  irom  such 
height  of  thought  to  so  low  expres- 
sions, as  he  often  does.    He  is  the 
very  Janus  of  poets ;   he  wears  al- 
most every  where  two  faces ;  and  you 
have  scarce  begun  to  admire  the  one 
ere  you  despise  thB  other."    That  the 
wit  '*  of  this  age"  is  much  more  courtly, 
may,  Dryden  thinks,  be  easily  proved 
by  viewing  the  characters  of  gentlemen 
which  were  written  in  the  last.    For 
example — who  do  you  think  ?    Why, 
Mercutio.      "  Shakspeare   showed 
the  best  of  his  skill  in  Mercutio  ;  and 
he  said  himself  that  he  was  forced  to 
kill  him  in  the  third  act,  to  prevent 
being  killed  by  him.      But  for  my 
part  I  cannot  find  he  was  so  danger- 
ous a  person :  I  see  nothing  in  him 
but  what  was  so  exceedingly  harmless, 
that  he  might  have  lived  to  the  end 
of  the  play  and  died  in  his  bed,  with- 
out oflfence  to  any  man."    Wit  Shak- 
speare had  in  common  with  his  inge- 
nious contemporaries;  but  theirs,  to 
speak  out  plainly,  ^^  was  not  that  of 
gentlemen ;  there  was  ever  somewhat 
that  was  ill-natured  and  clownish  in  it, 
and  which  confessed  the  conversation 
of  the  authors."   "  In  this  age,"  Dry- 
den declares  the  last  and  greatest 
advantage  of  writing  proceeds  from 
conversation.     "  In  that  age  "  there 
was  "  less  gallantry ; "  and  '*  neither 
did  they  (Shakspeare,  Ben,  and  the 
rest)  keep  the  best  company  of  theu-s." 
But  let   the    illustrious    time-server 
speak  at  large. 

*'  Now,  if  they  ask  me,  wh^ce  it  is 
that  our  conversation  is  so  much  re- 
fined ?  I  must  freely,  and  without  flat- 
tery, ascribe  it  to  the  court ;  and  in  it, 
particularly  to  the  king,  whose  example 
gives  a  law  to  it.  His  own  misfortunes, 
and  the  nation's,  afforded  him  an  oppor- 
tonity,  which  is  rarely  allowed  to  sove- 
reign princes — I  mean  of  travelling,  and 
being  conversant  in  the  most  polished 
courts  of  Europe ;  and,  thereby,  of  cul- 
tivating a  spirit  which  was  formed  by 
nature  to  receive  the  impressions  of  a 

gallant  and  generous  education.     At 
it  return,  he  found  a  nation  lost  as 
h  in  barbarism  as  in  rebellion ;  and. 


as  the  excellency  of  his  nature  forgave 
the  one,  so  the  excellency  of  his  man- 
ners reformed  the  other.  The  desire 
of  imitating  so  great  a  pattern,  first 
awakened  the  dull  and  heavy  spirits  of 
the  English  from  their  natural  reser- 
vedness ;  loosened  them  from  their  stiff 
forms  of  conversation,  and  made  them 
easy  and  pliant  to  each  other  in  dis- 
course. Thus,  insensibly,  our  way  of 
living  became  more  free ;  and  the  fire 
of  the  EngUsh  wit,  which  was  before 
stifled  under  a  constrained,  melancholy 
w^ay  of  breeding,'  began  first  to  display 
its  force  by  mixing  the  solidity  of  our 
nation  with  the  air  and  gaiety  of  our 
neighbours.  This  being  granted  to  be 
true,  it  would  be  a  wonder  if  the  poets, 
whose  work  is  imitation,  should  be  the 
only  persons  in  three  kingdoms  who 
should  not  receive  advantage  by  it ;  or, 
if  they  should  not  more  easily  imitate 
the  wit  and  conversation  of  the  present 
age  than  of  the  past. 

"  Let  us,  therefore,  admire  the  beau- 
ties and  the  heights  of  Shakspeare,  with- 
out falling  after  him  into  a  carelessness, 
and,  as  I  may  call  it,  a  lethargy  of 
thought,  for  whole  scenes  together." 

Shakspeare  lethargic — comatose  I 
Sir  AValter's  admiration  of  •*  glorious 
John"  was  so  much  part  of  his  y^vj 
nature,  that  he  says,  ^^  it  is  a  bold, 
perhaps  presumptuous,  task  to  attempt 
to  separate  the  true  from  the  false 
criticism  in  the  foregoing  essay:  for 
who  is  qualified  to  be  umpire  betwixt 
Shakspeare    and    Dryden?"     None 
that  ever  breathed,  better  than  his 
own  great  and  good  self.    Yet  surely 
he  was  wrong  in  saying,  that  when 
Shakspeare  wrote  for  the  stage,  "wit 
was  not  required."    Required  or  not, 
there  it  was  in  perfection,  of  which 
Dr}^dcn,  with  all  his  endowments,  had 
no  idea.    The  question  is  not  as  he 
puts  it,  were  those  "  audiences  inca- 
pable of  reauving  the  delights  which 
a*  cultivated  mind  derives  from  the 
gradual  development  of  a  story,  the 
just  dependence  of  its  parts  upon 
each  other,   the  minute  beauties  of 
language,  and  the  absence  of  every 
thing  incongruous  or   indecorous?" 
They  may  have  been  so,  though  we 
do  not  believe  they  Mere.    But  the 
question  is,  are  Shakspeare's  Plays, 
beyond  all  that  ever  were  written, 
distinguished  for  those  very  excel- 
lences, and  free  from  almost  all  those 
very  defects?   That  they  are,  few  if 
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any  will  now  dare  to  deny.  While  the 
best  of  Dryden's  own  Plays,  and  still 
more  those  of  his  forgotten  contem- 
poraries, infinitely  inferior  to  Shalt- 
spearc*s  in  all  those  very  excellences, 
are  choke-full  of  all  manner  of  faults 
and  flagrant  sins  against  decorum  and 
congruity,  in  the  eyes  of  mere  taste ; 
and  with  a  few  exceptions,  according 
to  no  mles  can  be  rated  high  as  works 
of  art.  The  truth  of  all  this  mani- 
festly forced  itself  upon  Sir  Walter's 
seldom  erring  judgment,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded in  the  composition  of  the  ela- 
borate note,  in  which  he  would  fain 
have  justified  Dry  den  even  at  the 
expense  of  Shakspeare.  And,  as  it 
now  stands,  though  beautifully  writ- 
ten, it  swarms  with  non-sequiturs, 
and  perplexing  half-truths. 

In  the  Preface  to  "  Troilus  and 
Cressida,"  (1679,)  Dryden  again — 
and  for  the  last  time — descants,  in 
the  same  unsatisfactory  strain,  on 
Shakspeare.  iEschylus,  he  tells  us, 
was  held  in  the  same  veneration 
by  the  Athenians  of  after  ages  as 
Shakspeare  by  his  countryinen.  But 
in  the  age  of  that  poet,  the  Greek 
tongue  had  anived  at  its  full  per- 
fection, and  they  had  among  them 
an  exact  standard  of  writing  and 
speaking;  whereas  the  English  lan- 
guage, even  in  his  (Dryden's)  own 
age,  was  wanting  in  the  very  founda- 
tion of  certainty,  "  a  perfect  gram- 
mar:"  so,  what  must  it  have  been  in 
Shakspeare*s  time  ? 

"  The  tongue  in  general  is  so  much 
refined  since  then,  that  many  of  his 
words,  and  more  of  his  phrases,  are 
scarce  intelligible.  And  of  those  which 
we  understand,  some  are  ungrammati- 
cal,  others  coarse  ;  and  his  whole  style 
is  so  pestered  with  figurative  expres- 
sions, that  it  is  as  aifected  as  it  is  obscure. 
It  is  true  that,  in  his  latter  plays,  he  had 
worn  off  somewhat  of  the  rust ;  but  the 
tragedy  which  I  have  undertaken  to 
correct  was  in  all  probability  one  of  his 
first  endeavours  on  the  stage.  . 
So  lamely  is  it  left  to  us,  that  it  is  not 
divided  into  acts.  For  the  play  itself, 
the  author  seems  to  have  begun  it  with 
some  fire.  The  characters  of  Pandarus 
and  Thersites  are  promising  enough ; 
but,  as  if  he  grew  weary  of  his  task, 
after  an  entrance  or  two,  he  lets  them 
fall ;  and  the  latter  part  of  the  tragedy 
b  nothing  but  a  confusion  of  drums  and 
trumpets,  excursions,  and  alarms.  The 
persons  who  give  name  to  the  tragedy 


are  left  alive.  Creasida  ia  false,  and  ia 
not  punished.  Yet,  after  all,  because 
the  phiy  was  Shakspeare's,  and  that 
there  appeared  in  some  places  of  it  the 
admirable  genius  of  the  author,  I  under- 
took to  remove  that  heap  of  rubbishy 
under  which  many  excellent  thoughts 
lay  wholly  buried.  Accordingly,  I  have 
remodelled  the  plot,  threw  out  many 
unnecessary  persons,  improved  those 
which  were  begun  and  left  unfinished^ 
as  Hector,  Troilus,  Pandarus,  and  Ther- 
sites, and  added  that  of  Andromache. 
After  that,  I  made,  with  no  small 
trouble,  an  order  and  connexion  of  all 
the  scenes,  removing  them  from  the 
places  where  they  were  inartificially 
set;  and  though  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  them  all  unbroken,  because  the 
scene  must  be  sometimes  in  the  city 
and  sometimes  in  the  court,  yet  I  have 
so  ordered  them,  that  there  is  a  cohe- 
rence of  them  with  one  another,  and  a 
dependence  on  the  main  design :  no 
leaping  from  Troy  to  the  Grecian  tents, 
and  thence  back  again,  in  the  same  act^ 
but  a  due  proportion  of  time  allowed  for 
every  motion.  I  need  not  say  that  I 
have  refined  the  language,  which  before 
was  obsolete ;  but  1  am  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  as  I  have  often  drawn 
his  English  nearer  to  our  times,  so  I 
have  sometimes  conformed  my  own  to 
his ;  and  consequently,  the  language  is 
not  altogether  so  pure  as  it  is  signifi- 
cant." 

John  Dryden  and  Samuel  Johnson 
resemble  one  another  very  strongly 
in  their  treatment  of  Shakspeare. 
Both  of  them  seem  at  times  to  have 
perfectly  understood  and  felt  his  great- 
ness, and  both  of  them  have  indited 
glorious  things  in  its  exaltation.  Their 
praise  is  the  utterance  of  worship. 
You  might  believe  them  on  their 
knees  before  an  idol.  But  theirs  is  a 
strange  kind  of  reverence.  It  alter- 
nates with  derision,  and  is  compatible 
with  contempt.  The  god  sinks  into 
the  man,  and  the  man  is  a  barbarian, 
babbling  uncouth  speech.  "  Coarse," 
"  ungrammatical,"  "  obscnre,"  "  af- 
fected," "unintelligible,"  "rusty I" 
The  words  distilled  from  the  lips  of 
Cordelia,  Desdemona,  Juliet,  Imogen! 

Dryden  informs  us,  that  ages  after 
the  death  of  ^schylus,  the  Athenians 
ordained  an  equal  reward  to  the  poets 
who  could  alter  his  plays  to  be  acted 
in  the  theatre,  with  those  whose  pro- 
ductions were  wholly  new,  and  o^ 
their  own.    Bnt  the  case,  he  Ian 
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is  not  the  same  In  England,  though 
the  difficulties  are  greater,  -^schy- 
los  wrote  good  Greek,  Shakspeare  bad 
English  ;  and  to  make  it  intelligible 
to  a  refined  audience  was  a  hard  job. 
Sorely  ''  pestered  with  figurative  ex- 
pressions" must  have  been  the  trans- 
mogrifier ;  and  he  had  to  look  for 
wages,  not  to  a  nation's  gratitude,  but 
a  manager's  greed.  It  was,  indeed, 
a'  desperate  expedient  for  raising  the 
funds.  In  his  judgment  the  Play  itself 
was  but  a  poor  affair — an  attempt  by 
an  apprentice,  that,  to  be  producible, 
required  the  shaping  of  a  master's 
hand.  "  Lamely  left,"  it  had  to  be  set 
on  its  feet  ere  it  could  tread  the  stage. 
With  what  nonchalance  does  he  throw 
out  "  unnecessary  persons,"  and  iin- 

?roTe  "unfinished!"  Hector, Troil us, 
'andarus,  and  Thersites,  skilless 
Shakspeare  had  but  begun — artful 
Dry  den  made  an  end  of  them ;  Crcs- 
sida,  who  was  false  as  she  was  fi\ir, 
yet  left  alive  to  deceive  more  men, 
became  a  paragon  of  truth,  chastity, 
and  suicide ;  and  by  an  amazing 
stretch  of  invention,  far  beyond  the 
Swan's,  was  added  Andromache. 
Dryden  proudly  announces  that  "  the 
seenes  of  Pandarus  and  Cressida, 
of  Troilus  and  Pandarus,  of  Andro- 
mache with  Hector  and  the  Trojans, 
in  the  second  act,  are  wholly  new ;  to- 
gether with  that  of  Nestor  and  Ulysses 
with  Thersites,  and  that  of  Thersites 
with  Ajax  and  Achilles.  I  will  not 
weary  my  reader  with  the  scenes  which 
are  added  of  Pandarus  and  the  lovers 
in  the  third,  and  those  of  Thersites, 
which  are  wholly  altered ;  but  I  can- 
not omit  the  last  scene  in  it,^  which  is 
almost  half  the  act,  betwixt  Troilus 
and  Hector.  I  have  been  so  tedious 
in  three  acts,  that  I  shall  contract 
myself  in  the  two  last.  The  begin- 
ning scenes  of  the  fourth  act  are  either 
added,  or  changed  wholly  by  me ;  the 
middle  of  it  is  Shakspeare's,  altered 


and  mingled  with  my  own ;  three  or 
four  of  the  last  scenes  are  altogether 
new ;  and  the  whole  fifth  act,  both 
the  plot  and  the  writing,  are  my  own 
additions."  O  heavens !  why  was  it 
not  all  "  my  own  ?  " 

No  human  being  can  have  a  right 
to  use  another  in  such  a  way  as  this. 
Shakspeare's  plays  were  then,  and  are 
now,  as  much  his  own  property  as  the 
property  of  the  public — or  rather,  the 
public  holds  them  in  trust.  Dryden 
was  a  delinquent  towards  the  dead. 
His  crime  was  sacrilege.  In  reading" 
his  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  you  ever 
and  anon  fear  yon  have  lost  your 
senses.  Bits  of  veritable  Shakspearean 
gold,  burnished  star-bright,  embossed 
in  pewter!  Diamonds  set  in  dirt! 
Sentences  illuminated  with  words  of 
])Ower,  suddenly  rising  and  sinking, 
through  a  fiare  of  fustian  I  Here 
Apollo's  lute — there  hurdy-gurdy. 

**  For  the  play  itself,"  said  Dryden 
insolently,  "  the  author  seems  to  have 
begun  it  with  some  fire  ; "  and  here  it 
is  continued  with  much  smoke.  "The 
characters  of  Pandarus  and  Thersites 
are  promising  enough ; "  here  we 
shudder  at  their  performance.  Such  a 
monstrous  Pandarus  would  have  been 
blackballed  at  the  Pimp.  Thersites — 
Shakspeare's  Thersites — for  Homer's 
was  another  Thersites  quite — finely 
called  by  Coleridge,  "  the  Caliban  of 
demagogic  life" — loses  all  individua- 
lity, and  is  but  a  brutal  buffoon  grossly 
caricatured.  The  scene  between  Ulys- 
ses and  Achilles,  with  its  wondrons 
wisdomful  speech,  is  omitted !  of 
itself,  worth  all  the  poetry  written 
between  the  Bestoration  and  the  Re- 
volution. 

Spirit  of  Glorious  John  I  forgive,  we 
beseech  thee,  truth -telling  Christo- 
pher— but  angels  and  ministers  of 
grace  defend  us!  who  akt  thou? 
Shakspeai'e's  ghost. 


ft 


PaoLoauE,  SPOKEN  BY  Mr  Betterton,  represeittino  the  Ghost  of 

Shakspeare. 
See,  my  loved  Britons,  see  your  Shakspeare  rise. 
An  awful  ghost  confess'd  to  human  eyes  ! 
Unnamed,  raethinks,  distinguish *d  I  had  been 
From  other  shades,  by  tliis  eternal  green. 
About  whose  wreaths  the  vu'gar  poets  strive. 
And,  wth  a  touch,  their  i^nther'd  bays  revive. 
Untaught,  unpraetised,  in  a  barbarous  age, 
I  found  not,  but  created  first  the  stage ; 
And  if  I  drain'd  no  Greek  or  Latin  store, 
'Twas  that  my  own  abundance  g^ve  me  more. 
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On  ibreign  trade  I  needed  not  rely, 
Like  fruitful  Britain,  rich  without  supply. 
In  this  my  roug|i-drawn  play  you  shall  behold 
Some  master-strokes,  so  manly  and  so  bold. 
That  he  who  meant  to  alter,  found  *em  such. 
He  shook,  and  thought  it  sacrilege  to  touch. 
Now,  where  are  the  successors  to  my  name  ? 
What  bring  they  to  fill  out  a  poet's  fame  ? 
Weak,  short-lived  issues  of  a  feeble  age ; 
Scarce  living  to  be  christen'd  on  the  stage ! 
For  humour  farce,  for  love  they  rhyme  di8pen9e> 
That  tolls  the  knell  for  their  departed  sense. 
Dulness,  that  in  a  playhouse  meets  disgrace. 
Might  meet  with  reverence  in  its  proper  place. 
The  jfhlsome  clench  that  nauseates  the  town. 
Would  fVom  a  judge  or  alderman  go  down — 
Such  virtue  is  there  in  a  robe  and  gown ! 
And  that  insipid  stuff  which  here  you  hate. 
Might  somewhere  else  be  caird  a  grave  debate : 
Dulness  is  decent  in  the  church  and  state. 
But  I  forget  that  still  'tis  understood 
Bad  plays  are  best  decried  by  showing  good. 
Sit  silent,  then,  that  my  pleased  soul  may  see 
A  judging  audience  once,  and  worthy  me. 
My  faithful  scene  from  true  records  shall  tell. 
How  Trojan  valour  did  the  Greek  excel ; 
Your  great  forefathers  shall  their  fame  regain, 
And  Homer's  angry  ghost  repine  in  vain." 
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The  best  hand  of  any  man  that 
ever  lived,  at  prologue  and  epilogue, 
was  Dryden.  And  here  he  showed 
himself  to  be  the  boldest  too ;  and 
above  fear  of  ghosts.  For  though  it 
was  but  a  make-believe,  it  must  have 
required  courage  in  Shakspeare's  mur- 
derer to  look  on  its  mealy  face. 
The  ghost  speaks  well— nobly — for 
six  lines — though  more  like  Diyden's 
than  Shakspeare's.  That  was  not  bis 
style  when  alive.  The  seventh  line 
would  have  choked  him,  had  he  been 
a  mere  light- and- shadow  ghost.  But 
in  death  never  would  he  thus  have 
given  the  lie  to  his  life.  *'  Untaught," 
he  might  have  truly  said — for  he  had 
no  master.  "Unpractised!"  Nay, 
"  Troilus  and  Cressida"  sprang  from 
a  brain  that  had  teemed  with  many  a 
birth.  "  A  barbarous  age !  "  Head — 
"  Great  Eliza's  golden  time,"  when 
the  sun  of  England's  genius  was  at 
meridian.  "  Sacrilege  to  touch !  " 
Prologue  had  not  read  Preface.  Little 
did  the  "  injured  ghost "  suspect  the 
spectacle  that  was  to  ensue.  Much 
of  what  follows  is,  in  worse  degree, 
Drydenish  all  over.  Sweetest  Shak- 
speare  scoffed  not  so  I 

Suppose  Shakspeare's  ghost  to  have 
slipped  quietly  into  the  manager's 
box   to   witness    the    performance. 


Poets  after  death  do  not  lose  all 
memory  of  their  own  earthly  visions. 
Thoughts  of  the  fairest  are  with  them 
in  Paradise.  At  first  sight  of  Dorinda 
he  would  have  bolted. 

Dryden  says,  that  "  he  knew  not  to 
distinguish  the  blown  puffy  style  from 
true  sublimity."  He  would  then  have 
done  so,  and  no  mistake.  "The fury 
of  his  fancy  often  transported  him 
beyond  the  bounds  of  judgment,  either 
in  coining  of  new  words  and  phrases, 
or  racking  wor^  which  were  in  use, 
into  the  violence  of  catachresis."  His 
ears  would  have  been  jarred  by  Pros- 
perous "polite  conversation,"  so  un- 
like what  he,  who  had  not  "  kept  the 
best  society,"  was  confined  to  "  in  a 
barbarous  age."  Yet  Dryden  con- 
fessed that  he  "  understood  the  nature 
of  the  passions,"  and  "  made  his  cha- 
racters distinct;"  so  that  "his  fail- 
ings were  not  so  much  in  the  passions 
themselves,  as  in  his  manner  of  ex- 
pression." Unfortunately,  his  vocabu- 
lary was  neither  choice  nor  extensive, 
and  he  "  often  obscured  his  meaning 
by  his  words,  and  sometimes  made  it 
unintelligible." 

"  To  speak  justly  of  this  whole  mat- 
ter :  it  is  neither  height  of  thought 
that  is  discommended,  nor  pathetic  ve- 
hemence^ nor  any  nobleness  of  expi 
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sion  in  its  proper  place ;  but  it  is  a 
false  measure  of  all  these,  something 
which  is  like  them,  and  is  not  them  ;  it 
is  the  Bristol  stone,  which  appears  like 
a  diamond  ;  it  is  an  extravagant  thought 
instead  of  a  sublime  one ;  it  is  a  roar- 
ing madness  instead  of  vehemence ;  a 
sound  of  words  instead  of  sense.  If 
Shakspeare  were  stripped  of  all  the 
bombasts  in  his  passions^  and  dressed  in 
the  most  vulgar  words,  we  should  find 
the  beauties  of  his  thoughts  remaining ; 
if  his  embroideries  were  burnt  down, 
there  would  still  be  silver  at  the  bottom 
of  the  melting-pot ;  but  I  fear  (at  least 
let  me  fear  it  for  myself)  that  we,  who 
ape  his  sounding  words,  have  nothing  of 
his  thought,  but  are  all  outside ;  there 
b  not  so  much  as  a  dwarf  within  our 
giant*s  clothes.  Therefore,  let  not 
Shakspeare  suffer  for  our  sakes ;  it  is 
our  fault,  who  succeed  him  in  an  age 
that  is  more  refined,  if  we  imitate  him 
so  ill  that  we  copy  his  failings  only, 
and  make  a  virtue  of  that  in  our  writ- 
ings which  in  his  was  an  imperfection. 


''  For  what  remains,  the  excellency 
of  that  poet  was,  as  I  have  said,  in  the 
more  manly  passions ;  Fletcher's  in  the 
softer.  Shakspeare  writ  better  betwixt 
man  and  man;  Fletcher  betwixt  man 
and  woman :  consequently  the  one  de- 
scribed friendship  better  —  the  other 
love.  Yet  Shakspeare  taught  Fletcher 
to  write  love;  and  Juliet  and  Desde^ 
mona  are  originab.  It  is  true,  the 
scholar  had  the  softer  soul,  but  the 
master  had  the  kinder.  Friendship  is 
both  a  virtue  and  a  passion  essentially ; 
love  is  a  passion  only  in  its  nature,  and 
is  not  a  virtue  but  by  accident :  good- 
nature makes  friendship,  but  effeminacy 
love.  Shakspeare  had  an  universal 
mind,  which  comprehended  all  charac- 
ters and  passions;  Fletcher,  a  more 
confined  and  limited:  for  though  he 
treated  love  in  perfection,  yet  honour, 
ambition,  revenge,  and  generally  all  the 
stronger  passions,  he  either  touched 
not,  or  not  masterly.  To  conclude  all, 
he  was  a  limb  of  Shakspeare." 


THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON A  POEM. 


By  Thomas  Roscok. 


Part  I. 


Proud  Julian  towers !  ye  whose  grey  turrets  rise 
In  hoary  grandeur,  mingling  with  the  skies — 
Whose  name — thought — image — every  spot  are  rife 
With  startling  legends — themes  of  death  in  life ! 
Recall  the  voices  of  wrong'd  spirits  fled — 
Echoes  of  life  that  long  survived  their  dead  ; 
And  let  them  tell  the  history  of  thy  crimes, 
The  present  teach,  and  wain  all  future  times. 

Time's  veil  withdrawn,  what  tragedies  of  woe 
Loom  in  the  distance,  fill  the  ghastly  show ! 
Oh,  tell  what  hearts,  torn  from  lijrht's  cheering  ray, 
Witihin  thy  death-shades  bled  their  lives  away ; 
What  anxious  hopes,  strifes,  agouies,  and  fears, 
In  thy  dread  walls  have,  lingered  years  on  years- 
Still  mock'd  the  patient  prisoner  as  he  pray'd 
That  death  would  shroud  his  woes — too  long  delayed  ! 

Could  the  great  Norman,  with  prophetic  eye, 
Have  scann'd  the  vista  of  futurity, 
And  seen  the  cell-w  oni  phantoms,  one  by  one, 
Rise  and  descend — the  father  to  the  son — 
Whose  purest  blood,  by  treachery  and  guilt, 
On  thy  polluted  scaffolds  has  been  spilt, 
Methioks  Ambition,  with  his  subtle  art, 
Had  fired  his  hero  to  a  nobler  part. 
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Yes !  cnrst  Ambition — spoiler  of  mankind — 
That  with  thy  trophies  lur'st  the  dazzled  mind, 
That  ^neath  the  gorgeous  veil  thy  conqaests  weave, 
Would'st  hide  thy  form,  and  Reason^s  eye  deceive — 
By  what  strange  spells  still  dost  thou  rule  the  mind 
liat  madly  worships  thee,  or,  tamely  blind. 
Forbears  to  fathom  thoughts,  that  at  thy  name 
Should  kindle  horror,  and  overwhelm  with  shame. 

Alas,  that  thus  the  human  heart  should  pay 
Too  willing  homage  to  thy  bloody  sway ; 
Should  stoop  submissive  to  a  fiend  sublime 
And  venerate  e'en  the  majesty  of  crime  I 
How  soon  to  those  that  tempt  thee  art  thou  near — 
To  prompt,  direct,  and  steel  the  heait  to  fear ! 
Oh,  not  to  such  the  voice  of  peace  shall  speak. 
Nor  placid  zeph3T  fan  their  fever'd  cheek ; 
Sleep  ne'er  shall  seal  their  hot  and  blood -stain'd  eye^ 
But  conscious  visions  ever  haunt  them  nigh  ; 
Grandeur  to  them  a  faded  flower  shall  be. 
Wealth  but  a  thorn,  and  power  a  fruitless  tree ; 
And,  as  they  near  the  tomb,  with  pantmg  breast, 
Shrink  from  the  dread  unknown,  yet  hope  no  rest  I 

Stem  towers  of  strength  I  once  bulwarks-  of  the  landf 
When  feudal  power  bore  sway  with  sovereign  hand-- 
Frown  ye  no  more — the  glory  of  the  scene — 
Sad,  silent  witness  of  what  crimes  have  been  I 
Accurst  the  day  when  first  our  Norman  foe 
Taught  Albion's  high-bom  Saxon  sons  to  bow 
'Neath  victor-pride  and  insolence — leara  to  feel 
What  earth's  daik  woes — when  abject  vassals  kneel ; 
And  worse  the  hour  when  his  remorseless  heir, 
Alike  uncheck'd  by  heaven,  or  earthly  prayer, 
^  With  lusts  ignoble,  fed  by  martial  might, 

Usurp'd  man's  fair  domains  and  native  right. 

Ye  generous  spirits  that  protect  the  brave. 
And  watch  the  seaman  o'er  the  crested  wave, 
Cast  round  the  fearless  soul  your  glorious  spell. 
That  fired  a  Hampden  and  ii\^pired  a  Tell — 
Why  left  ye  Wallace,  greatest  of  the  free. 
His  hills'  proud  champion — heart  of  liberty — 
Alone  to  cope  with  t3Tanny  and  hate, 
To  sink  at  last  in  ignominious  fate  ?  ^ 

Sad  Scotia  wept,  and  still  on  valour's  shrine 
Our  glistening  tears,  like  pearly  dewdrops,  shine. 
To  tell  the  world  Tiow  Albyn's  hero  bled, 
And  treasure  still  the  memory  of  her  dead. 
Whose  prison  annals  speak  of  thrilling  deeds, 
How  truth  is  tortured  and  how  genius  bleeds? 
Whose  eye  dare  trace  them  down  the  tragic  stream — 
Mark  what  fresh  phantoms  in  the  distance  gleam, 
As  dark  and  darker  o'er  th'  ensanguined  page 
The  mthless  deed  pollutes  each  later  age  ? 
See  where  the  rose  of  Bolingbroke's  rich  bloom 
Fades  on  the  bed  of  martyr'd  Bichard's  tomb ! 
Look  where  the  spectre  babes,  still  smiling  fair. 
Spring  from  the  couch  of  death  to  realms  of  air  1 
Oh,  thought  accurst !  that  uncle,  guardian,  foe, 
Should  join  in  one  to  strike  the  murderous  blow. 
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Ask  we  for  tears  from  pity's  sacred  fount? 
"  Forbear !"  cries  vengeance — '*  that  is  my  account.'* 
There  is  a  power — an  eye  whose  light  can  span 
The  dark-laid  schemes  of  the  vain  tyrant,  man. 
Lo !  where  it  pierces  through  the  shades  of  night, 
And  all  its  hideous  secrets  start  to  light — 
In  vain  earth's  puny  conquerors  heaven  defy — 
Their  kingdom's  dust,  and  but  one  throne  on  high. 
See  heaven's  applause  support  the  virtuous  wrong'd, 
And  'midst  his  state  the  despot's  fears  prolonged. 
Thou  tyrant,  yes !  the  declaration  God 
Himself  hath  utter'd— "  Tm  the  avenging  rod ! " 
Words  wing'd  with  fate  and  fire !  oh,  not  in  vain 
Ye  cleft  the  air,  and  swept  Gomorrah's  plain, 
When,  dark  idolatry  unmask'd,  she  stood 
The  mark  of  heaven — a  fiery  solitude ! 
And  still  ye  sped — still  mark'd  the  varied  page 
In  every  time — through  each  revolving  age — 
Wherever  man  trampled  his  fellow  man, 
Unscared  by  crimes,  ye  marr'd  his  ruthless  plan — 
Still  shall  ye  speed  till  time  has  pass'd  away, 
And  retribution  reigns  o'er  earth's  last  day. 

Methinks  I  hear  from  each  relentless  stone 
The  spirits  of  thy  martyr'd  victims  groan, 
And  eager  whispers  Echo  round  each  ceil 
The  oft  repeated  legend,  and  re-dwell. 
With  the  same  fondness  that  bespeaks  delight 
In  childhood's  heart,  when  on  some  winter's  night, 
As  stormy  winds  low  whistle  through  the  vale, 
It  shuddering  lists  the  thrilling  ghostly  tale. 
It  seems  but  now  that  blood  was  spilt,  whose  stain 
Proclaims  the  dastard  soul— the  bloody  reign 
Of  the  Eighth  Harry — vampire  to  his  wife. 
Who  traffick'd  for  his  divorce  with  her  life ; 
So  fresh,  so  moist,  each  ruddy  drop  appeal's 
Indelible  fhrough  centuries  of  years  I 
And  who  is  this  whose  beauteous  figure  moves, 
Onward  to  meet  the  reeking  form  she  loves ; 
Whose  noble  mien — whose  dignity  of  grace. 
Extort  compassion  from  each  gaziug  face  ? 
'Tis  Dudley's  bride !  like  some  fair  opening  flower 
Tom  from  its  stem — she  meets  fate's  direst  hour ; 
Still  unappall'd  she  views  that  bloody  bier, 
Takes  her4ast  sad  farewell  without  a  tear. 

Each  weeping  muse  hath  told  how  Essex  died, 
Favourite  and  victim,  doom'd  by  female  pride. 
How  courtly  Suffolk  spent  his  latest  day. 
And  dying  Raleigh  penn'd  his  deathless  lay. 
Here  noble  Straftbrd  too  severely  taught 
How  deariy  royal  confidence  is  bought ; 
Received  the  warrant  which  demands  his  breath. 
And  with  a  calm  composure  walk'd — to  death. 
Nor  'mong  the  names  that  liberty  holds  dear. 
Shall  the  great  Russell  be  forgotten  hero  ; 
His  country's  boast — each  patriot's  honest  pride — 
For  them  he  lived — for  them  be  wept  and  died. 

And  most  we  yet  another  page  unfold, 
To  glean  fresh  moral  from  the  deeds  of  old? 
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Ye  biu|7  spirits  that  pervade  the  air, 
And  still  with  dark  intents  to  earth  repair ; 
That  goad  the  passions  of  the  homan  breast, 
And  ^ar  the  missives  of  Fate's  stem  behest- 
Say,  stifle  ye  those  thoughts  that  Heaven  reveali — 
Hie  tears  of  sympathy — the  glow  that  steals 
0*er  the  young  heart,  or  prompts  soft  pity's  sigh — 
The  prayer  to  snatch  from  harsh  captivity 
The  virtuous  doom'd — teach  but  to  pi'aise — admire — 
Forbid  to  catch  one  spark  of  generous  fire  ? 
The  godlike  wish  of  genius,  man  to  bless, 
With  rank  and  wealth  still  leaguing  to  oppress ! 
Oh  1  when  shall  glory  wreathe  bright  virtue's  daim. 
And  both  to  honour  give  a  holier  fame  ? 

Ye  towers  of  death  I — the  noblest  still  your  prey, 
Here  spent  in  solitude  their  sunless  day ; 
In  your  wall'd  graves  a  living  doom  they  found ; 
Broke  o'er  their  night  no  ray,  no  gladd'ning  sound. 
Yet  the  mind's  splendour,  with  imprison'd  wings. 
Rose  high,  and  shone  where  the  pure  sen^  sings ; 
Where  human  thought  taught  conscience  it  was  fiee, 
And  burst  the  shackles  of  the  Bomish  See.  ' 

Oh,  sweetest  liberty !  how  dear  to  die  1 
Bound  by  each  sacred  link,  each  holy  tie ; 
To  save  unspotted  from  the  spoiler's  hand, 
Child  of  our  heart — our  own — our  native  land  I 
And,  oh  I  how  dear  life's  latest  drop  to  ahed, 
To  free  the  minds  by  superstition  led ; — 
To  spread  with  holy  earnest  zeal  abroad. 
That  priceless  gem — freedom  to  worship  Grod ! 
To  keep  unmingled  with  tbe  world's  vain  lore, 
The  faith  that  lightens  every  darken'd  hour ; 
That  faith  which  can  alone  the  sinner  save, 
Prepare  for  death,  and  raise  him  from  the  grave; 
Show  how,  by  yielding  all,  we  surest  prove. 
How  humbly,  deeply,  truly,  we  can  love ; 
How  much  we  prize  that  hope  divinely  given, 
The  key — the  seal—- the  passport  into  heaven. 

Pabt  II. 

What  sudden  blaze  spreads  through  the  crimson  skies, 
And  still  in  loftier  volumes  seems  to  rise  ? 
What  meteor  gleams,  that  trom  the  fiery  norths 
In  savage  grandeur  fast  are  bursting  forth, 
And  light  your  very  walls  ?    Tell  me,  ye  Towen — 
Tis  Smithfield  revelling  in  his  festal  hours. 
Fed  with  your  captives :  shrieks  that  wildly  pieroe 
The  roaring  flames  now  undulating  fierce, 
And  gasping  struggles,  mingled  groans,  proclaun 
The  power  of  torture  o'er  the  writhing  frame. 
Dark  are  your  dens,  and  deep  your  secret  cells, 
Whose  silent  gloom  your  tale  of  horrors  telto. 
Saw  ye  how  Cranmer  dared — yet  fear'd  to  die, 
Trembling  'mid  hopes  of  immortality  ? 
He  stood  alone; — a  brighter  band  appears 
•      Unaw'd  by  threats — impregnable  to  fears ; 
Who  suffered  glad  the>sacred  truth  to  spread. 
In  mild  obedi^iGe  to  its  l(xantain-head. 
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And  when  at  length  oar  popish  James  would  seo 
Cold  superstition  bend  th^  unhallow'd  knee, 
The  mystic  tapers  on  our  altars  bum, 
And  clouds  of  incense  shade  the  fragrant  urn, 
Shone  England's  prelates  faithful  to  their  call, 
In  bonds  of  truth  within  thy  massive  wall. 
See  grace  divine — see  Heaven  in  mercy  pour, 
The  balm  of  peace  on  Albion's  boasted  shore. 

Once  wrought  by  captive  fingers  on  thy  wall, 
The  hero's  home  and  prison,  grave  and  pall, 
What  dark  lines  meet  the  startled  stranger's  gaze, 
Thoughts  that  ennoble — sentiments  that  raise 
The  iron'd  captive  from  captivity. 
How  high  above  the  power  of  tyranny  I — 
And  ye  that  wander  by  the  evening  tide, 
Where  mountains  swell  or  mossy  streamlets  glide ; 
That  on  fresh  hills  can  hail  mom's  orient  ray. 
And  chant  with  birds  your  grateful  hymns  to  day ; 
Or  seek  at  noon,  beneath  some  pleasant  shade. 
To  feel  the  sunbeams  cool'd  by  leafy  glade — 
That  free  as  air,  morn,  noon,  and  eve,  can  roam, 
Where'er  you  list,  and  nature  call  your  home ; 
Learn  from  a  hopeless  prisoner's  words  and  fate, 
**  Virtue  is  valour — to  be  patient,  great  I  " 
When  traced  on  prison  walls,  such  words  as  these 
Arrest  the  eye— appall  e'en  while  they  please — 
"  Ah !  hapless  he  who  cannot  bear  the  weight. 
With  patient  heart  of  a  too  partial  fate. 
For  adverse  times  and  fortunes  do  not  kill. 
But  rash  impatience  of  impending  ill." 

Yes,  still  they  speak  to  bosoms  that  are  free 
Within  the  girdle  of  captivity ; 
Of  spirits  dauntless,  who  could  spurn  the  chain 
Of  human  punishment  or  mortal  pain  ; 
That  e'en  amid  these  precincts  of  despair. 
Dared  free  themselves  from  thraldom's  jealous  care — 
Bound  but  by  ties  of  faith  and  virtue,  be 
Heirs  of  bright  hopes  and  immortality. 
Oh !  great  mind's  proud  inscriptions !    Who  shall  tell 
What  hand  engraved  those  lines  within  that  cell  ? 
What  heart  yet  steadfast,  while  around  him  stood 
Phantoms  of  death  to  chill  his  curdling  blood. 
Could  battle  with  despair  on  reason's  throne. 
And  conquer  where  the  fiend  would  reign  alone  ? 
Ah !  who  can  tell  what  sorrows  pierced  his  breast — 
Ran  through  each  vein,  usurp'd  his  hours  of  rest  ? 
What  struggle  nerved  his  trembling  hand  to  trace 
With  moral  courage  words  he  dared  to  face 
With  acts  that  ask'd  new  efibrts  while  he  wrote 
To  man  his  soul  and  fix  his  every  thought ! 
Tremble,  thou  tyrant !  proud  ambition,  blush  ! 
Hearts  such  as  these  thy  power  can  never  crush. 
Are  they  forgotten  ?  no,  the  rugged  stone, 
The  lap  of  earth  on  which  they  rested  lone  ; 
The  very  implements  of  torture  there — 
The  axe,  the  rack,  the  tyrant's  jealous  care ;  * 

Each  mark  that  meets  successive  ages*  eyes 
Speaks,  trumpet-tongned,  a  fame  that  never  dies ; 
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And  tells  the  thoughtful  stranger,  while  the  tear    - 
Unbidden  starts,  that  freedom  triumph^  here — 
Plumed  her  immortal  wings  for  nobler  flight, 
And%)re  her  martyr'd  brave  to  realms  of  light. 
Nor  false  their  faith,  nor  like  the 'fleeting  wind. 
Their  spirits  fled !  for  theii-s  the  unprison'd  mind. 
No  tyrant-chains,  no  bonds  of  earth  and  time. 
Could  hold  from  truth  and  freedom's  heights  sublime — 
From  that  briglit  heaven  of  science,  whence  they  shed 
Fresh  glory  o'er  man's  cause  for  which  they  bled. 
Ask  what  is  left  ?  their  names  forgotten  now  ? 
Their  birth,  their  fortune  ?  not  a  trace  to  show 
Where  sleeps  their  dust  ?    Go,  seek  the  blest  abode^ 
Their  mind's  pure  joy,  the  bosom  of  their  God  I 
Then  tell  if  in  the  dull  cold  prison's  air, 
And  wasted  to  a  living  shadow  there. 
Earth  scarcely  knew  them !  if  they  were  alone 
Where  they  were  cast,  to  pine  away  unknown  ? 
Friends,  had  they  none  ?  nor  beam'd  a  wish  to  share 
Love,  friendship,  and  to  breathe  the  common  air. 
Lost,  lost  to  all !  like  some  lone  desert  flower,    • 
Felt  they  unseen  Time's  slow  consuming  power, 
And  hail'd  each  parting  day  with  fond  delight, 
As  the  tired  pilgrim  greets  the  waning  light? 

No !  glad  bright  spirits,  guardians  of  the  mind, 
Were  with  them ;  as  the  demon -powers  unbind 
And  lash  their  furies  on  the  conscious  breast 
Of  earth's  fell  tyrants  who  ne'er  dream  of  rest. 
Theirs,  too,  joy's  harbinger,  the  thoughts  aye  fed 
With  brighter  objects  than  of  earth,  that  shed 
A  light  within  their  narrow  home,  and  gave 
A  triumph's  lustre  tp  the  yawning  grave. 
And  in  that  hour  when  the  proud  heart's  o'erthrown. 
And  self  all-powerless,  self  is  truly  known  ; 
When  pride  no  more  could  darken  the  free  mind, 
But  all  to  God  in  firm  faith  was  resign'd — 
Then  drank  their  souls  the  stream  of  love  divine. 
More  richly  flowing  than  the  Eastern  mine  ; 
Felt  heaven  expanding  in  the  heart  renew'd. 
And  more  than  friends  in  desert  solitude. 

Peace  to  thy  martyrs  1  thou  art  frowning  now 
With  all  the  array  of  bold  and  martial  show ; 
The  same  thy  battlements  with  trophies  dress'd,  ^ 

Present  defiance  to  the  hostile  breast ; 
Around  thy  walls  the  soldier  keeps  his  ward, 
Scared  with  war's  sights  no  more  thy  peaceful  guard. 
Long  may  ye  stand,  the  voice  of  other  years, 
And  ope,  in  future  times,  no  fount  of  tears 
And  sorrows  like  the  past,  such  as  have  brought 
A  mournful  gloom  and  shadow  o'er  the  thought ; 
And  if  the  eye  one  pitying  drop  has  shed. 
That  drop  is  sacred,  it  embalms  the  dead. 
What  though  a  thousand  years  have  roll'd  away 
Since  thy  dread  walls  entomb'd  their  noble  prey ; 
To  us  they  speak,  ask  the  warm  tear  to  flow 
For  ills  now  pressing  and  for  present  woe ; 
Bid  us  to  succour  fellow-men  who  haste 
Along  the  thorny  road  of  life,  and  taste 
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The  bitterness  of  poverty,  endure 

All  that  befsdls  the  too  neglected  poor ; 

And  with  no  friend,  no  bounty  to  assist, 

Steal  from  the  world  unwept  for  and  unmlss^d.  ^ 

What  though  no  dungeon  wrap  the  wasting  day, 
Or  from  the  eye  exclude  the  cheering  ray ; 
.  What  though  no  tortures  visibly  may  tear 
The  writhing  limbs,  and  leave  their  signet  theiB ; 
Has  not  chill  penury  a  poison'd  dart, 
Inflicting  deeper  wounds  upon  the  heart? 
All  the  decrees  the  sternest  fate  may  bind. 
To  weigh  the  courage  or  display  the  mind — 
All  man  could  bear,  with  heart  unflinching  bear. 
Did  not  a  dearer  part  his  sufferings  share — 
Worse  than  the  captive^s  fate — wife,  child,  his  all, 
The  husband,  and  the  father^s  name,  appall 
His  very  soul,  and  bid  him  thrilling  feel 
Distraction,  as  he  makes  the  vain  appeal. 
Upon  his  brow,  where  manhood's  hand  had  sealed 
Its  perfect  dignity,  is  now  reveal'd 
A  haggard  wanness ;  from  his  livid  eye 
The  manly  Are  has  faded ;  cold  and  dry. 
No  more  it  glistens  to  the  light.    His  thought, 
To  the  last  pitch  of  frantic  memory  wrought, 
Turns  to  the  partner  of  his  heart  and  woe. 
Who,  weighed  with  grief,  no  lesser  love  can  know ; 
Despair  soon  haunts  the  hope  that  flits  his  breast, 
And  passion's  flood  in  tumult  is  expressed. 

Amid  the  plains  where  ample  plenty  spreada 
Her  copious  stores  and  decks  the  yellow  meads, 
The  outcast  turns  a  ghastly  look  to  heaven ; 
Oh,  not  for  him  is  Nature's  plenty  given ; 
Robb'd  of  the  birthright  nature  freely  gave, 
Save  that  last  portion  freely  left — a  grave ! 
Oh,  that  another  power  would  rule  man's  heart, 
Uncramp  its  free-bom  will  in  every  part ; 
Mercy  more  swift,  justice  more  just,  more  slow, 
Grandeur  less  prone  to  deal  the  cruel  blow, 
To  bind  men's  hands  with  fetters  than  with  alms. 
And  spurn  the  only  boon  that  soothes  and  calms. 

England  I  thou  dearest  child  of  liberty  ; 
Free  as  thine  ocean  home  for  ever  be ; 
Thy  commerce  thrive ;  may  thy  deserted  poor 
No  more  the  pangs  of  poverty  endure. 
Then  shall  thy  Towers,  proud  monument  I  display 
The  thousand  trophies  of  a  happier  day  ; 
And  genial  climes,  from  earth's  remotest  shore, 
Their  richest  tributes  to  her  genius  pour. 
With  wealth  from  Ind,  with  treasures  from  the  West, 
Thy  homes,  thy  hamlets — cities  still  be  blest ; 
Till  virtue,  truth,  and  justice,  shall  combine. 
And  heavenly  hope  o'er  many  a  bosom  shine  ; 
Auspicious  days  hail  thy  fair  Sovereign's  reign, 
And  happy  subjects  throng  their  golden  ti'ain. 
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POEICS  AND  BALLADS  OF  QOBTHX. 

No.m. 

GoviHB,  though  fertile  hi  poems  of  the  amatory  and  contemplative  class, 
was  somewhat  chary  of  patting  forth  his  strength  in  the  ballaa.  We  have 
already  selected  almost  evory  specimen  of  this  most  popnlar  and  fascinating 
description  of  poetry  which  is  at  all  worthy  of  his  genius ; — at  least  all  of  them 
which  we  thought  likely,  after  making  every  allowance  for  variety  of  taste,  to 
fulfil  the  main  object  of  our  task — ^to  please  and  not  offend.  It  would  have 
bc^n  quite  e^y  for  us  to  spin  out  the  series  by  translating  the  whole  section 
of  baUads  which  relate  to  the  loves  of  *'  the  Maid  of  the  Mill,'*  the  ''  Gipsy's 
Song" — which  somewhat  unaccountably  has  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs 
Austin — and  a  few  more  ditties  of  a  shmlar  nature,  all  of  which  we  bequeath, 
with  our  best  wishes,  as  a  legacy  to  any  intrepid  rSdacteur  who  may  wish  to 
follow  in  our  footsteps.  For  ourselves,  we  shall  rigidly  adhere  to  the  rule  with 
which  we  set  out,  and  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  according  to  the  best 
of  our  ability. 

The  first  specimen  of  our  present  selection  is  not  properly  German,  nor  is  it 
the  unsuggested  and  original  product  of  Groethe's  muse.  We  believe  that  it 
is  an  old  ballad  of  Denmark ;  a  counjry  which  possesses,  next  to  Scotland,  the 
richest  and  most  interesting  store  of  ancient  ballad  poetry  in  Europe.  How- 
ever, although  originally  Danish,  it  has  received  some  touches  in  passing 
through  the  alembic  of  translation,  which  may  warrant  us  in  giving  it  a  pro- 
minent place,  and  we  are  sure  that  no  lover  of  hoar. tradition  will  blame  us  for 
its  insertion. 

The  Watib-Mah. 

"  Oh,  mother  I  rede  me  well,  I  pray ; 
How  shall  I  woo  me  yon  winsome  May?  " 

She  has  built  him  a  horse  of  the  water  dear. 
The  saddle  and  bridle  of  sea-sand  were. 

He  has  donned  the  garb  of  a  knight  so  gay. 
And  to  Mary's  Kirk  he  has  ridden  away. 

He  tied  his  steed  to  the  chancel  door. 

And  he  stepped  round  the  Kirk  three  times  and  four. 

He  has  bonne  him  into  the  Kirk,  and  all 
Drew  near  to  gase  on  him,  great  and  smalL 

The  priest  he  was  standing  in  the  quire ; — 

•«  What  gay  young  gallant  comes  branking  here  ?  '* 

The  whisome  maid,  to  herself  said  she ; — 
**  Oh,  were  that  gay  young  gallant  for  me ! " 

He  stepped  o'er  one  stool,  he  stepp'd  o'er  two ; 
^^  Oh,  maiden,  plight  me  thy  oath  so  true ! " 

He  stepp'd  o'er  three  stools,  he  stepp'd  o'er  four ; 
*'  Wilt  be  mine,  sweet  May,  for  evermore?  " 

She  gave  him  her  hand  of  the  drifted  snow — 

^*  Here  hast  thou  my  troth,  and  with  thee  Til  go."  * 
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They  went  from  the  Kirk  with  the  bridal  train, 
Thej  danced  in  glee,  and  thej  danced  full  fain  ; 

They  danced  them  down  to  the  salt-sea  strand. 
And  they  left  them  there  with  hand  in  hand. 

"  Now  wait  thee,  love,  with  my  steed  so  free, 
And  the  bonniest  bark  I'll  bring  for  thee/' 

And  when  they  passed  to  the  white,  white  sand. 
The  ships  came  sailing  towards  the  land ; 

Bnt  when  they  were  ont  in  the  midst  of  the  sonnd^ 
Down  went  they  all  in  the  deep  profound ! 

Long,  long  on  the  shore,  when  the  winds  were  high, 
They  heaM  from  the  waters  the  maiden's  cry. 

I  rede  ye,  damsels,  as  best  I  can — 
Tread  not  the  dance  with  the  Water-Man ! 

This  is  strong,  pure,  rugged  Norse,  scarcely  inferior,  we  think,  in  any  way, 
to  the  pitch  of  the  old  Scottish  ballads. 


Before  we  forsake  the  North,  let  us  try  "  The  King  in  Thule."  We  are 
unfortunate  in  having  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  hundred  translators  of 
Faust,  some  of  whom  (we  may  instance  Lord  Francis  Egerton)  have  already 
rendered  this  ballad  as  perfectly  as  may  be ;  nevertheless  we  shall  give  it,  as 
Shakspeare  says,  "  with  a  difference." 

The  Kino  in  Thule. 

There  was  a  king  in  Thule, 

Was  true  till  death  I  ween  : 
A  vase  he  had  of  the  ruddy  gold. 

The  gift  of  his  dying  queen. 

He  never  passed  it  from  him — 

At  banquet  'twas  his  cup ; 
And  still  his  eyes  were  fiU'd  with  tears 

Whene'er  he  took  it  up. 

So  when  his  end  drew  nearer. 

He  told  his  cities  fair. 
And  all  his  wealth,  except  that  cup, 

He  left  unto  his  heir. 

Once  more  he  sate  at  royal  board. 

The  knights  around  his  knee. 
Within  the  palace  of  his  sires, 

Hard  by  the  roaring  sea. 

Up  rose  the  brave  old  monarch. 
And  drank  with  feeble  breath, 
^  Then  threw  the  sacred  goblet  down 

Into  the  flood  beneath. 
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He  watch'd  its  tip  reol  round  and  dip, 

Then- settle  in  the  main ; 
His  eyes  grew  dim  as  It  went  down — 

He  never  drank  again. 


We  shall  now  venture  on  an  extravaganza  which  might  have  been  well 
illostrated  by  Hans  Holbein. '  It  is  in  ^e  nltra-Glermanic  taste,  such  as  in 
our  earlier  diays,  whilst  yet  the  Teatonic  alphabet  was  a  mystery,  we  conceiv- 
ed to  be  the  staple  commodity  of  our  neighbours.  We  shdl  never  qnairel 
with  a  wholesome  spice  of  superstition ;  but,  really,  Hoflhiann,  Apel,  and  their 
fantastic  imitators,  have  done  more  to  render  their  national  literature  ridicu- 
lous, than  the  greatest  poets  to  redeem  it.  The  following  poem  of  Groethe  is  a 
strange  piece  of  sarcasm  directed  against  that  school,  and  is  none  the  worse, 
perhaps,  that  it  somewhat  out-herods  Herod  in  its  ghostly  and  grim  solemni- 
ty. Like  many  other  satires,  too,  it  veiges  closely  upon  the  serious.  We  back 
it  against  any  production  of  M.  G.  Lewis. 


The  Danob  or  Death. 

The  warder  look'd  down  at  the  depth  of  night 

On  the  graves  where  the  dead  were  sleephig, 
And,  cleany  as  day,  was  the  pale  moonlight 

O^er  the  quiet  churchyard  creeping. 
One  aiter  another  the  gravestones  began 
To  heave  and  to  open,  and  woman  and  man 

Kose  up  in  their  ghastly  apparel  I 

Ho— ho  for  the  dance  1 — and  the  phantoms  out^nmg 

In  skeleton  roundel  advancmg, 
The  rich  and  the  poor,  and  the  old  and  th^  young. 

But  the  winding-sheets  hindered  their  dancing. 
No  shame  had  these  revellers  wasted  and  grim. 
So  they  shook  off  the  cerements  from  body  and  limb, 

And  scattered  them  over  the  hillocks. 

They  crooked  their  thighbones,  and  they  shook  their  long  shanks, 

Ajid  wild  was  their  reeling  and  limber; 
And  each  bone  as  it  crosses,  it  clinks  and  it  clanks 

Like  the  clapping  of  timber  on  timber. 
The  warder  he  laugh'd,  though  his  lau|^  was  not  loud ; 
And  the  Fiend  wh&per^d  to  him — **  Gro,  steal  me  the  shroud 

Of  one  of  these  skeleton  dancers.'^ 

He  has  done  it !  and  backward  with  terrified  ^nce 

To  the  sheltering  door  ran  the  warder ; 
As  calm  as  before  lookM  the  moon  on  the  dance, 

Which  they  footed  in  hideous  order. 
But  one  and  another  seceding  at  last. 
Slipped  on  their  white  garments  and  onward  they  passed, 

Ajid  the  deeps  of  the  churchyard  were  quiet. 

Still,  one  of  them  stumbles  and  tumbles  along. 

And  taps  at  each  tomb  that  it  seizes ; 
But  'tis  none  of  its  mates  that  has  done  it  this  wrong. 

For  it  scents  its  grave-clothes  in  the  breezes. 
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It  shakes  the  tower  gate,  bat  ihat  drives  it  away, 
For  'twas  nail'd  o'er  with  crosses — a  goodly  array — 
And  well  was  it  so  for  the  warder  1 

It  must  have  its  shroud — ^it  mast  have  it  betimes — 

The  quaint  Gothic  carving  it  catches, 
And  upwards  from  story  to  story  it  climbs 

And  scrambles  with  leaps  and  with  snatches. 
Now  woe  to  the  warder,  poor  sinner,  betides ! 
Like  a  long-legged  spider  the  skeleton  strides 

fVom  buttress  to  buttress,  still  upward ! 

The  warder  he  shook,  and  the  warder  grew  pale, 

And  gladly  the  shroud  woidd  have  yielded  I 
The  ghost  had  its  clutch  on  the  last  iron  rail 

Which  the  top  of  the  watch-turret  shielded. 
When  the  moon  was  obscured  by  the  rush  of  a  cloud. 
One  !  thunder'd  the  bell,  and  unswathed  by  a  shroudi 

Down  went  the  gaunt  skeleton  crashing  I 


A  veiy  pleasant  piece  of  poetry  to  translate  at  midnight,  as  we  did  it,  with 
merely  the  assistance  of  a  dying  candle  1 

After  this  feast  of  horrors,  something  more  fanciful  may  not  come  amiss. 
Let  us  pass  to  a  competition  of  flowers  in  the  golden,  or — if  you  will  have  it 
80— the  iron  age  of  chivalry.  The  meditations  of  a  captive  knight  have  been 
a  cherished  theme  for  poets  in  all  ages.  Richard  the  Lion-heart  of  England, 
and  James  I.  of  Scotland,  have  left  us,  in  no  mean  verse,  the  records  of  their 
own  experience.  We  all  remember  how  nobly  and  how  well  Felicia  Hemans 
portrayed  the  agony  of  the  crusader  as  he  saw,  from  the  window  of  his  pri- 
son, the  bright  array  of  his  Christian  comrades  defiling  through  the  pass 
below.  We  shall  now  take  a  similar  poem  of  Goethe,  but  one  in  a  different 
vein: — 

Thb  Fairest  Flowbb. 
The  Lat  of  the  Captitb  Eakl. 

The  EarL — ^I  know  a  floweret  passing  fair, 

And  for  its  loss  1  pain  me ; 
Fain  would  I  hence  to  seek  its  lair, 

But  for  these  bonds  that  chain  me. 
My  woes  are  aught  but  light  to  me. 
For  when  I  roam'd  unbound  and  free 

That  flower  was  ever  near  me. 

Adown  and  round  the  castle's  steep, 

I  let  my  glances  wander ; 
But  cannot  from  the  dizzy  keep, 

Descry  it,  there  or  yonder. 
Oh,  he  who'd  bring  it  to  my  sight. 
Or  were  he  knave  or  were  he  knight, 

Should  be  my  friend  for  ever ! 

The  Rose. — ^I  blossom  bright  thy  lattice  near, 

And  hear  what  thou  hast  spoken ; 
lis  me — ^brave,  ill-starr'd  cavalier — 
The  Rose,  thou  wouldst  betoken  I 
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Thy  spirit  spurns  the  base,  the  low, 
And  'tis  the  queen  of  flowers,  I  know, 
That  in  thy  bosom  reigneth. 

The  Earl. — ^All  honour  to  thy  purple  cheer,    ' 

From  swathes  of  verdure  blowing ; 
And  so  art  thou  to  maidens  dear, 

As  gold  or  jewels  glowing. 
Thy  wreaths  adorn  the  fairest  face. 
Yet  art  thou  not  the  flower,  whose  grace 

In  solitude  I  cherish. 

Tlie  Lify. — A  hauehty  place  usurps  the  rose, 

And  haughtier  still  doth  covet ; 
But  where  the  lily  meekly  blows. 

Some  gentle  eye  will  love  it. 
The  heart  that  beats  in  faithful  breast. 
And  spotless  is  as  my  white  vest. 

Must  value  me  the  highest. 

The  Earl — Spotless  and  true  of  heart  am  I, 

And  free  from  sinful  failing. 
Yet  must  I  here  a  captive  lie, 

In  loneliness  bewaUlng. 
I  see  an  ima^  fair  in  yon 
Of  many  maidens  pure  and  true. 

Yet  ^ow  I  something  deareF. 

The  Carnation. — ^That  may  thy  warder's  garden  show 

In  me,  the  bright  carnation. 
Else  would  the  old  man  tend  me  so 

With  loving  adoration  ? 
In  perfect  round  my  petals  meet,  ' 
And  lifelong  are  with  scent  replete. 

And  with  a  burning  colour. 

The  Earl. — None  may  the  sweet  carnation  dight. 

It  is  the  gardener's  pleasure. 
Now  he  unrolds  it  to  the  light, 

Now  shields  from  it  his  treasure. 
But  no — the  flower  for  which  I  pant. 
No  rare,  no  brilliant  charms  can  vaunt, 

*Ttf  ever  meek  and  lowly. 

The  Violet. — Conceal'd  and  bending  I  retreat, 

Nor  willingly  had  spoken. 
Yet  that  same  silence,  since  'tis  meet. 

Shall  now  by  me  be  broken. 
If  I  be  that  which  fills  thy  thought 
Then  must  I  grieve  that  I  may  not 

Waft  every  perfume  to  thee. 

The  Earl. — I  love  the  violet,  indeed. 

So  modest  in  perfection. 
So  gently  sweet — ^yet  more  I  need 

To  soothe  my  heart's  dejection. 
To  thee  alone  the  truth  ril  speak, 
That  not  upon  this  rock  so  bleak 

Is  to  be  found  my  darling. 
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In  yon  far  vale,  earth's  tmest  wife 

l^ts  where  the  brooks  ran  playing, 
And  still  must  wear  a  woeful  life 

IHill  I  with  her  am  straying. 
When  a  blue  floweret  by  that  spot 
She  plncks,  and  says — forget-me-not, 

I  feel  it  here  in  bondage. 

Yes,  when  two  truly  love,  its  might 

They  own  and  feel  in  distance. 
So  I,  within  this  dungeon's  night, 

CUng  ever  to  existence. 
And  when  my  heart  is  nigh  distraught. 
If  I  but  say — forget-me-not, 

Hope  bums  again  within  me  I 


Such  is  constant  love — ^the  light  even  of  the  dungeon  t  Nor,  to  the  glory  of 
human  nature  be  it  said,  is  this  a  fiction.  Witness  Picciola — witness  those 
letters,  perhaps  the  most  touching  that  were  ever  penned,  from  poor  Camillo 
Desmoulins  to  his  wife,  while  waiting  for  the  summons  to  the  guillotine — wit- 
ness, above  all,  that  fragment  signed  Qu^ret-D^mery,  which  could  not  get  be- 
yond the  sullen  walls  of  the  Bastile  until  fifty  years  after  the  agonizing  request 
was  preferred,  when  that  torture-chamber  of  cruelty  was  razed  indignantly  to 
the  ground — ^^  If,  for  my  consolation,  Monseigneur  would  grant  me,  for  the  sake 
of  God  and  the  most  blessed  Trinity,  that  I  could  have  news  of  my  dear  wife ! 
were  it  only  her  name  on  a  card  to  show  that  she  is  yet  alive  I  It  were  the 
sweetest  consolation  I  conld  receive ;  and  I  should  for  ever  bless  the  greatness 
of  Monseigneur."  -  Poetry  has  no  such  eloquence  as  this. 

But  we  must  not  digress  from  our  author.  Here  are  a  few  lines  of  the 
deepest  feeling  and  truth,  and  most  appropriate  in  the  hours  of  wretchedness — 

SOBBOW  WITHOUT  CONSOLATIOV. 

O,  wherefore  shouldst  thou  try 
The  tears  of  love  to  dry  ? 

Nay,  let  them  flow  I 
For  mist  thou  onlv  know, 

How  barren  and  how  dead 
Seems  every  thing  below. 

To  those  who  have  not  tears  enough  to  shed, 
Thou'd'st  rather  bid  them  weep^  and  seek  their  comfort  so. 


The  following  stanzas,  though  rather  inferior  in  merit,  may  be  taken  as  a 
companion  to  the  above.    Their  structure  reminds  us  of  Cowley. 

COMTOBT  Dl  TbaBB. 

How  is  it  that  thou  art  so  sad 

When  others  are  so  gay? 
Thou  hast  been  weephig — nay,  thou  hast  I 

Thine  eyes  the  truth  betray. 
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^*  And  if  I  may  not  choose  but  weep. 

Is  not  my  grief  mine  own  ? 
No  heart  was  heavier  yet  for  tears — 

O  leave  me,  Mend,  alone!" 

Come,  join  this  once  the  merry  band, 

They  call  aloud  for  thee, 
And  mourn  no  more  for  what  is  lost, 

But  let  the  past  go  free. 

"  O,  little  know  ye  in  your  mirth 

What  wrings  my  Ueart  so  deep  1 
I  have  not  lost  the  idol  yet 

For  which  I  sigh  and  weep." 

Then  rouse  thee  and  take  heart  1  thy  blood 

Is  young  and  full  of  fire ; 
Youth  should  have  hope  and  might  to  win, 

And  wear  its  best  desire. 

^  O,  never  may  I  hope  to  gain 

What  dweUs  from  me  so  far ; 
It  stands  as  high,  it  looks  as  bright, 

As  yonder  burning  star." 

Why,  who  would  seek  to  woo  the  stars 

Down  from  their  glorious  sphere  ? 
Enough  it  is  to  worship  them, 

When  nights  are  calm  and  dear. 

"  Oh,  I  look  up  and  worship  too — 

My  star  it  shines  by  day — 
Then  let  me  weep  the  livelong  night 

The  whilst  it  is  away." 


A  thread  from  the  distaff  of  Omphale  may  be  strong  than  the  club  of 
Hercules.  Here  is  an  inconstant  Romeo  escaped  from  his  Juliet,  and  yet  un- 
able to  shake  off  the  magnetic  spell  which  must  haunt  him  to  his  dying  day. 

To  A  Golden  Hbueit« 

Pledge  of  departed  bliss, 

Once  gentlest,  holiest  token  1 

Art  thou  more  faithful  than  thy  mistress  is, 

That  ever  I  must  wear  thee, 

And  on  my  bosom  bear  thee, 

Although  the  bond  that  knit  her  soul  with  mine  is  broken? 

Why  shouldest  thou  prove  stronger? 

Short  are  the  days  of  love,  and  wouldst  thou  make  them  longer? 

Lili  I  in  vain  I  shun  thee ! 

Thy  spell  is  still  upon  me. 

In  vain  I  wander  through  the  distant  forests  strange, 

In  vain  I  roam  at  will 

By  foreign  glade  and  hill. 

For,  ah  1  where'er  I  ran^, 

Beside  my  heart,  the  heart  of  Lill  nestles  still ! 
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Like  a  bird  that  breaks  its  twine, 

Is  this  poor  heart  of  mine : 

It  fain  into  the  summer  bowers  would  fly, 

And  yet  it  cannot  be 

Again  so  wholly  free ; 

For  always  it  must  bear 

The  token  which  is  there, 

To  mark  it  as  a  thrall  of  past  captivity. 


Here,  again,  is  Romeo  before  his  escape.    Poor  Juliet !  may  we  hope  that 
she  still  has,  and  may  long  possess,  the  power 

''To  lore  this  tassel-gentle  back  again." 

Death,  indeed,  were  a  gentler  fate  than  desertion.  Truth  to  say,  Goethe  would 
have  made  but  a  sorry  Romeo,  for  he  wanted  the  great  and  leading  virtue  of 
constancy ;  and  yet  who  can  tell  what  Romeo  might  have  become,  after  six 
months*  exile  in  Mantua?  Juliet,  we  know,  had  t^en  the  place  of  Rosaline. 
Might  not  some  fau*er  and  newer  star  have  arisen  to  eclipse  the  image  of  the 
other?  We  will  not  credit  the  heresy.  Far  better  that  the  curtain  should  fall 
upon  the  dying  lovers,  before  one  shadow  of  doubt  or  suspicion  of  infidelity 
has  arisen  to  perplex  the  dear  bright  mirror  of  their  souls ! 

Weloomb  Ain>  Depabtubb. 

To  horse  I — away  o'er  hill  and  steep  I 

Into  the  saddle  blithe  I  sprung ; 
The  eve  was  cradling  earth  to  sleep. 

And  night  upon  the  mountains  hung. 
With  robes  of  mist  around  him  set. 

The  oak  like  some  huge  giant  stood. 
While,  with  its  hundred  eyes  of  jet, 

Feer'd  darkness  from  the  tangled  wood. 

Amidst  a  bank  of  clouds,  the  moon 

A  sad  and  troubled  glimmer  shed ; 
The  wind  its  chilly  wings  unclosed. 

And  whistled  wildly  round  my  head. 
Night  framed  a  thousand  phantoms  dire. 

Yet  did  I  never  droop  nor  start ; 
Within  my  veins  what  living  fire ! 

What  quenchless  glow  within  my  heart! 

We  met ;  and  from  th  v  glance  a  tide 

Of  stifling  joy  flowed  into  me : 
My  heart  was  wholly  by  thy  side, 

My  every  breath  was  breathed  for  thee. 
A  blush  was  there,  as  if  thy  cheek 

The  gentlest  hues  of  spring  had  caught. 
And  smiles  so  kind  for  me ! — Great  powers  I 

I  hoped,  yet  I  deserved  them  not ! 

But  morning  came  to  end  my  bliss ; 

A  long,  a  sad  farewell  we  took. 
What  joy — what  rapture  in  thy  kiss, 

What  depth  of  anguish  in  thy  lookl 
I  left  thee,  dear !  but  after  me 

Thine  eyes  through  tears  looked  from  above ; 
Yet  to  be  loved — what  ecstacv  I 

What  ecstacy,  ye  gods,  to  love ! 
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The  bUi  w  iMt  wiOta  te  ia 
Be  patlait,  «»■  le«l--aa 

Thou,  too,  Aak  be  at  laaaa! 


ACuMufct. 


IntbewannaK 
Hot  thcaKBgel 


Tbi  Bastn.  ^^^^H 

The  mkla  A^  as  N^p^^^l 
The  Mac  ikT  ti*  li^i^^^^H 

Aod  E«lw  boBt 


ThowtoJ«,|p>ftij< 
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the  advantage,  in  point  of  humour  and  gallantly,  is  clearly  on  the  side  of  the 
old  Mid-Lothian  (£tty. 

The  Cayalisb*8  Choice. 

It  was  a  gallant  cavalier 

Of  honour  and  renown, 
And  all  to  seek  a  ladje-love 

He  rode  from  town  to  town. 
Till  at  a  widow- woman's  door 

He  drew  the  rein  so  free ; 
For  at  her  side  the  knight  espied 

Her  comely  daughters  three. 

Well  might  he  gaze  upon  them, 

For  thev  were  fair  and  tall ; 
Ye  never  nave  seen  fairer 

In  bower  nor  yet  in  hall. 
Small  marvel  if  the  gallant's  heart 

Beat  quicker  in  his  breast : 
'Twas  hard  to  choose,  and  hard  to  lose — 

How  might  he  wale  the  best  ? 

*^  Now,  maidens,  pretty  maidens  mine. 

Who'll  rede  me  riddles  three? 
And  she  who  answers  best  of  all 

Shall  be  my  own  ladye  I " 
I  ween  they  blush'd  as  maidens  do 

When  such  rare  words  they  hear — 
"  Now  speak  thy  riddles,  if  thou  wilt. 

Thou  gay  young  Cavalier !" 

**  What's  longer  than  the  longest  path  ? 

First  tell  ye  that  to  me ; 
And  tell  me  what  is  deeper 

Than  is  the  deepest  sea  ? 
And  tell  me  what  is  louder 

Than  is  the  loudest  horn? 
And  tell  me  what  is  sharper 

Than  is  the  sharpest  thorn? 

**  And  tell  me  what  is  greener 

Than  greenest  grass  on  hill  ? 
And  tell  me  what  is  crueller 

Than  a  wicked  woman's  will?" 
The  eldest  and  the  second  maid, 

They  sat  and  thought  awhile ; 
But  the  youngest  she  look'd  upward, 

And  spoke  with  meny  smile. 

**  O,  love  is  surely  longer  far 

Than  the  longest  paths  that  be ; 
Afad  hell,  they  say,  is  deeper 

Than  is  the  deepest  sea ; 
And  thunder  it  is  louder 

Than  is  the  loudest  horn ; 
And  hunger  it  is  sharper 

Than  is  the  sharpest  thorn ; 
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^*  I  know  a  deadly  poison 

More  green  than  grass  on  hill ; 
And  the  foul  fiend  he  is  crueller 

Than  any  woman^s  will !"    , 
Scarce  had  the  maiden  spoken 

When  the  youth  was  by  her  side, 
And,  all  for  what  she  answered  him, 

Has  claimed  her  as  his  bride. 

The  eldest  and  the  second  maid, 

They  pouder'd  and  were  dumb ; 
And  there,  perchance,  are  waiting  yet 

Till  another  wooer  come. 
Then,  maidens,  take  this  warning  word, 

Be  neither  slow  nor  shy, 
And  always,  when  a  lover  speaks, 

Look  kindly  and  reply. 


The  following  beautiful  verses  are  firom  Wilhelm  Meister.    We  shiUl  ven- 
ture to  call  them 

Rbtbibution. 

He  that  with  tears  did  never  eat  his  bread. 

He  that  hath  never  lain  through  nighfs  long  hours, 
*  Weeping  in  bitter  anguish  on  his  bed — 

He  knows  ye  not,  ye  dread  celestial  powers. 
Ye  lead  us  onwards  into  life.    Ye  leave 

The  wretch  to  fall,  then  yield  him  up,  in  woe, 
Bemorse,  and  pain,  unceasingly  to  erieve ; 

For  every  sin  is  punished  here  below. 


We  shall  dose  this  number  with  a  series  of  poems,  in  imitation,  or  rather 
after  the  manner  of  the  antique,  all  of  which  possess  singular  beauty.  No 
man  understood  or  appreciated  the  exquisite  dehcacy  of  the  Greek  Anthology 
better  than  our  author ;  and  although  we  may,  in  several  of  the  versions,  have 
fsdlen  short  of  the  originals,  we  trust  that  enough  still  remains  to  convince  the 
reader  that  we  have  not  exaggerated  their  merit. 

POEMS  AFTER  THE  ICAmfER  OF  THE  ANTIQUE. 

The  Husbandman. 

Lightly  doth  the  furrow  fold  the  golden  grain  within  its  breast, 
Deeper  shroud,  old  man,  shall  cover  in  thy  limbs  when  laid  at  rest. 
Blithely  plough  and  sow  as  blithely  1  Here  are  springs  of  mortal  cheer. 
And  when  e'en  the  grave  is  closing,  Hope  is  ever  standlag  near. 


Anacbbon*8  Gbayb. 

Where  the  rose  is  fresh  and  blooming — ^where  the  vine  and  myrtle  spring — 

Where  the  turtle-dove  is  cooing — ^where  the  gay  cicalas  sing — 

Whose  may  be  the  grave  surrounded  with  such  store  of  comely  grace, 

lake  a  God-created  garden  ?    *Tis  Anacreon's  resting-place. 

Spring  and  summer  and  the  autumn  poured  their  gifts  around  the  bard, 

Andy  ere  winter  came  to  chill  him,  slept  he  safe  l^neath  the  sward. 
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The  Bbothbbs. 

Slumber,  Sleep — they  were  two  brothers,  servants  to  the  Gods  above ; 
Kind  Prometheus  lured  them  downwards,  ever  filled  with  earthly  love ; 
But  what  Gods  could  bear  so  lightly,  pressed  too  hard  on  men  beneath ; 
Slumber  did  his  brother^s  duty---Sleep  was  deepened  Into  Death. 


Loyb's  HouB-GLAsa. 

Eros !  wherefore  do  I  see  thee,  with  the  glass  in  either  hand  ? 
Fickle  God  1  with  double  measure  wouldst  thou  count  the  shifting  sand  ? 
"  This  one  flows  for  parted  lovers — slowly  drops  each  tiny  bead — 
That  is  for  the  days  of  dalliance,  and  it  melts  with  golden  speed." 


Wabnino. 

Do  not  touch  him— do  not  wake  him  I    Fast  asleep  is  Amor  lying ; 

Go— fulfil  thy  work  appointed— do  thy  labour  of  the  day. 
Thus  the  wise  and  careful  mother  uses  every  moment  flying, 

Whilst  her  chUd  is  in  the  cradle — Slumbers  pass  too  soon  away. 


Solitude. 

Grant,  O  ye  healing  Nymphs,  that  have  your  haunts 
By  rock  and  stream  and  lonely  forest  glade, 
tLq  boon  which,  in  their  bosoms'  silent  depths. 
Tour  votaries  crave  I    Unto  the  sad  of  heart 
Give  comfort — knowledge  unto  him  that  doubts — 
Possession  to  the  lover,  and  its  joy. 
For  unto  you  the  Gods  have  given,  what  they 
Denied  to  man — to  aid  and  to  console 
All  those  soe'er  who  put  their  trust  in  you. 


Pbbfbot  Bliss. 

* 

All  the  divine  perfections,  which,  while  ere 
Nature  in  thritt  doled  out  'mongst  many  a  fair. 

She  showerM  with  open  hand,  thou  peerless  one,  on  thee  I 
And  she  that  was  so  wondVously  endowed, 
To  whom  a  throng  of  noble  knees  were  bowM, 

Gave  all — ^Love's  perfect  gift— her  glorious  self,  to  me  I 
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Thb  Chosbh  Rook. 

Here,  in  the  hush  and  stillness  of  mid-noon, 

The  lover  laj  and  thought  npon  his  love  ; 

With  blithesome  voice  he  spoke  to  me :  *^  Be  thou 

My  witness,  stone ! — ^Tet,  therefore,  vaont  thee  not, 

For  thou  hast  many  partners  of  my  joy — 

To  every  rock  that  crowns  this  grassy  dell, 

And  looks  on  me  and  my  felicity ; 

To  every  forest-stem  that  I  embrace 

In  my  entrancement  as  I  roam  along, 

Stand  thon  for  a  memorial  of  my  bliss  I 

All  mingle  with  my  rapture,  and  to  fdl 

I  lift  a  consecrating  cry  of  joy. 

Tet  do  I  lend  a  voice  to  thee  alone. 

As  culls  the  Muse  some  favourite  fh>m  the  crowd. 

And,  with  a  kiss,  inspires  for  evermore." 


Thb  Dbath  Tbancb. 

Weep,  maiden,  here  by  Cupid^s  grave  I    He  fell, 
Some  nothing  kilFd  him— what  I  cannot  tell. 
But  is  he  really  dead  ? — ^I  swear  not  that,  in  sooth ; 
A  trifle — nothing-— oft  revives  the  youth. 


Philombla. 

Surely,  surely,  Amor  nursed  thee,  songstress  of  the  plaintive  note. 
And,  in  fond  and  childish  fancy,  fed  thee  from  his  pointed  dart. 

So,  sweet  Philomel,  the  poison  sunk  into  thy  guileless  throat, 
TUl,  with  all  lovers  weight  of  passion,  strike  its  notes  to  every  heart. 


Saobbd  Gbovnd. 

A  place  to  mark  the  Gi'aces,  when  they  come 

Down  from  Ol3Tnpus,  still  and  secretly. 

To  join  the  Oreads  in  their  festival. 

Beneath  the  light  of  the  benignant  moon. 

There  lies  the  poet,  watching  them  unseen. 

The  whilst  they  chant  the  sweetest  songs  of  heaven, 

Or,  floating  o*er  the  sward  without  a  sound. 

Lead  on  the  mystic  wonder  of  the  dance. 

All  that  is  great  in  heaven,  or  fair  on  earth. 

Unveils  its  glories  to  the  dreamer^s  eye, 

And  all  he  tells  the  Muses.    They  again. 

Knowing  that  Gods  are  jealous  of  their  own. 

Teach  him,  through  all  the  passion  of  his  verse. 

To  utter  these  high  secrets  reverently. 
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Ths  Fabk. 

HoT^  beautifol !  A  garden  fair  as  heaven, 
Flowers  of  all  hnes,  and  smiling  in  the  snn, 
Where  all  was  waste  and  wilderness  before. 
Well  do  ye  imitate,  ye  gods  of  earth, 
The  great  Creator.    Rock,  and  lake,  and  glade, 
Birds,  fishes,  and  untamed  beasts  are  here. 
Your  work  were  all  an  Eden,  but  for  this — 
Here  is  no  man  unconscious  of  a  pang, 
No  perfect  Sabbath  of  unbroken  rest. 


The  Tbaohbbs. 

« 

What  time  Diogenes,  unmoved  and  still. 
Lay  in  his  tub,  and  basked  him  in  the  sun — 
What  time  Calanus  clomb,  with  lightsome  step 
And  smiling  cheek,  up  to  his  fiery  tomb — 
What  rare  examples  there  for  Philip^s  son 
To  curb  his  overmastering  lust  of  sway. 
But  that  the  Lord  of  the  majestic  world 
Was  all  too  great  for  lessons  even  like  these  I 


MaBBIAOB  UlTBQUAL. 

Alas,  that  even  in  a  heavenly  marriage. 
The  fairest  lots  should  ne*er  be  reconciled ! 

Psyche  waxM  old,  and  prudent  in  her  carriage, 
Whilst  Cupid  evermore  remains  the  chUd. 


Holt  Family. 

O  child  of  beauty  rare — 

O  mother  chaste  and  fair — 

How  happy  seem  they  both,  so  far  beyond  compare  I 

She,  in  her  infant  blest. 

And  he  in  conscious  rest. 

Nestling  within  the  soft  warm  cradle  of  her  breast  I 

What  joy  that  sight  might  bear 

To  him  who  sees  them  there. 

If,  with  a  pure  and  guilt- untroubled  eye. 

He  looked  upon  the  twain,  like  Joseph  standing  by. 
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EXOULPATIOV. 

Wilt  thou  dare  to  blame  the  woman  for  her  seeming  sudden  changes, 
Swaying  east  and  swaying  westward,  as  the  breezes  shake  the  tree? 

Fool  I  thy  selfish  thought  misguides  thee — ^find  the  man  that  neyer  ranges; 
Woman  wavers  but  to  seek  him — ^Is  not  then  tiie  fault  in  thee  ? 


Thb  Mu8x*8  Mibbob. 

To  deck  herself,  the  Muse,  at  early  mom, 
Wander'd  a-down  a  wimpling  brook,  to  find 
Some  glassy  pool  more  quiet  than  the  rest. 
On  sped  the  stream,  and  ever  as  it  ran 
It  swept  away  her  image,  which  did  change 
With  every  bend  and  (Smple  of  the  wave. 
In  wrath  the  Goddess  turned  her  from  the  spot, 
Yet  after  her  the  brook,  with  taunting  tongue. 
Did  call—"  Tis  plain  thou  wilt  not  see  the  truth 
All  purely  though  my  mirror  shows  it  thee  1" 
But  she,  meanwhile,  stood  with  indifferent  ear. 
By  a  far  comer  of  the  crystal  lake, 
Delightedly  surveying  her  fair  form. 
And  settling  flowerets  in  her  golden  hair. 


Ph(bbu8  and  Hbbuxs. 

The  deep-browM  lord  of  Delos  once,  and  Malays  nimble-witted  son, 
Contended  eagerly  by  whom  the  prize  of  glory  should  be  won ; 
Hermes  long'd  to  grasp  the  lyre, — the  lyre  Apollo  hoped  to  gain. 
And  both  their  hearts  were  fall  of  hope,  and  yet  the  hopes  of  both  were  vain. 

For  Ares,  to  decide  the  strife,  between  them  mdely  dashM  in  ire. 
And  waving  high  his  falchion  keen,  he  deft  in  twain  the  golden  lyre. 
Loud  Hermes  laughed  maliciously,  but  at  the  direful  deed  did  fail 
The  deepest  grief  upon  the  heart  of  Phoebus  and  the  Muses  alL 


A  New  Loyb. 

Love,  not  the  simple  youth  that  whilome  wound 

Himself  about  young  Psydie^s  heart,  looked  round 

Olympus  with  a  cold  and  roving  eye. 

That  had  accustomed  been  to  victory. 

It  rested  on  a  Goddess,  noblest  far 

Of  all  that  noble  throng — a  glorious  star — 

Venus  Urania.    And  from  that  hour 

He  loved  her.    Ah  I  to  his  resistless  power 
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Even  she,  the  holy  one,  did  yield  at  lajst, 

And  in  his  daring  arms  he  held  her  fast. 

A  new  and  beauteous  Love  from  that  embrace 

Had  birth ;  that  to  the  mother  owed  his  grace 

And  parity  of  soul,  whilst  from  his  sire 

He  borrowed  all  his  passion,  all  his  fire. 

Him  ever  where  the  gracious  Muses  be 

ThouUt  surely  find.    Such  sweet  society 

Is  his  delight,  and  his  sharp-pointed  dart 

Doth  rouse  within  men^s  breasts  the  love  of  Abt. 


The  Wbiaths. 

Our  German  l^lopstock,  if  he  had  his  will, 
Would  bar  us  from  the  skirts  of  Pindus  old. 
No  more  the  classic  laurel  should  be  prized, 
But  the  rough  leaflets  of  our  native  oak 
Alone  shoald  glisten  in  the  poet^s  hair ; 
Yet  did  himself,  with  spirit  unreclaimed 
From  first  allegiance  to  those  early  Gods, 
Lead  up  to  Golgotha^s  most  awful  height 
With  more  than  epic  pomp  the  new  Crusade. 
But  let  him  range  the  bright  angelic  host 
On  either  hill — no  matter.    By  his  grave 
All  gentle  hearts  should  bow  them  down  and  weep. 
For  where  a  hero  and  a  saint  have  died. 
Or  where  a  poet  sang  prophetical, 
Dying  as  greatly  as  they  greatly  lived, 
To  give  memorial  to  all  aner  times, 
Of  lofty  worth  and  courage  undismayM ; 
There,  in  mute  reverence,  all  devoutly  kneel. 
In  homage  of  the  thorn  and  laurel  wreath. 
That  were  at  once  their  glory  and  their  pang  I 


The  Swiss  Alp. 

Yesterday  thy  head  was  brown,  as  are  the  flowing  locks  of  love. 
In  the  bright  blue  sky  I  watched  thee  towering,  ^ant-like,  above. 
Now  thy  summit,  white  and  hoary,  glitters  all  with  sUver  snow. 
Which  the  stormy  night  hath  shaken  from  its  robes  upon  thy  brow ; 
And  I  know  that  youth  and  age  are  bound  with  such  mysterious  meaning, 
As  the  days  are  linked  together,  one  short  dream  but  intervening. 
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SPALN  AS  IT  IS. 


There  exists  ia  this  country  a 
numerous  class  of  persons  who^  if 
they  were  given  their  choice  of  an 
overland  journey  to  India  and  back^ 
or  a  ramble  through  Spain,  occupying 
the  same  space  of  time,  would  prefer 
the  former,  as  likely  to  be  less  incon- 
venient, and  decidedly  fkr  less  peril- 
ous. The  wars  and  rumours  of  wars, 
revolutions,  rebellions,  skirmishes, 
and  pranunciamenios,  that  news- 
papers have  recorded  duiing  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years,  with  an  occa- 
sional particularly  bloody  and  bar- 
barous execution  by  way  of  interlude, 
have  certainly  not  been  calculated  to 
reassure  timid  travellers  ;  nor  can  we 
well  wonder  that,  at  the  mere  men- 
tion of  an  excursion  beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  tourists  arc  seized  with  a 
vertigo ;  and  that  visions,  not  only  of 
rancid  gcupadtos  and  vermin- haunted 
couches,  but  of  chocolate-complexion- 
ed  ruffians  with  sugar-loaf  hats,  but- 
ton-bedecked jackets,  fierce  mus- 
taches, and  lengthy  escopttds,  peer- 
ing out  of  the  gloomy  recesses  of  a 
cork  wood,  or  from  among  the  silvery 
foliage  of  an  olive  grove,  pass  before 
the  eyes  of  their  imagination.  Dan- 
ger often  appear  greater  at  a  dis: 
tance  than  upon  close  examination ; 
many  a  phantom  of  ghastly  aspect 
proves  upon  inspection  to  be  but  a  tur- 
nip-faced goblin  after  all :  and  we 
suspect  that  if  some  of  the  timorous 
would  adventure  themselves  upon 
Spanish  soil,  they  might  find  their 
precious  persons  far  safer  than  they 
bad  anticipated ;  and  discover  that 
they  were  in  the  hands  neither  of 
Cati'res  nor  cannibals,  but  amongst  a 
courteous  and  generous  people,  who, 
if  occasionally  a  little  too  disposed  to 
slit  each  other's  weasands,  on  the  other 
hand  are  veiy  rarely  forgetful  of  the 
laws  of  hospitality,  or  of  the  kindness 
and  protection  to  which  travellers  in 
a  foreign  land  bave  a  fair  claim.  We 
do  not  mean  to  recommend  Spain  as 
a  desirable  travelling  ground  for  those 
adventurous   English  dames,  whom 


we  have  occasionally  met  journeying 
by  coachfuls  in  France,  Germany, 
and  other  peaceable  lands,  unsquired 
and  unescorted  save  by  their  wait- 
ing-maids :  to  them  the  encounter  of 
rateros^  saUeadores^  or  other  varieties 
of  Spanish  banditti,  might  be  in  vari- 
ous respects  disagreeable ;  but  for 
men,  who,  without  lefiving  Europe, 
may  wish  to  visit  other  scenes  than 
those  in  which  every  Cockney  tourist 
has  wandered,  we  know  of  few  ex- 
peditious more  interesting  than  one 
into  tlie  interior  of  Spain.  Fine 
scenery,  interesting  monuments,  as- 
sociations historic,  classic,  and  poeti- 
cal, and — whicU-taour  thinking  is  still 
pi*eferable— a  people  who,  in  spite  of 
Gallo  and  Anglo  manias,  still  possess, 
great  originality  of  character  and  cus- 
toms, are  there  to  be  met  with.  Wo 
cannot  do  better  than  refer  those  per- 
sons wIk)  would  like  additional  evi- 
dence on  the-  subject,  to  the  volumes 
named  at  foot,  in  which  they  will  see 
how  a  man  possessed  of  pnidence, 
good  sense,  and  good  temper,  may 
visit  some  of  the  wildest  and  least  fre- 
quented parts  of  the  Peninsula,  not 
only  without  injury  or  annoyance,  but 
with  considerable  pleasure  and  profit. 

Captain  Widdrington's  journey  to 
Spain,  in  the  Spring  of  1843,  had,  as 
he  tells  us,  a  twofold  object.  He  was 
desirous  of  observing  the  effects  of  the 
numerous  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  that  country  since  tlio  death 
of  Ferdinand-;  and  he,  at  the  same 
time,  thought  that  his  assistance  and 
previous  knowledge  of  the  oountry 
and  people,  would  be  useful  to  a 
scientific  friend,  Dr  Daubeny,  who 
had  been  commissioned  by  the  Agrir 
cultural  Society  to  examine  the  form- 
ation of  phosphorite  in  Estremadnra. 
This  mineral,  it  was  imagined,  might 
be  advantageously  substituted  for 
bones  as  manure. 

The  travellers  had  sketched  out 
their  route  beforehand,  and  seem  to 
have  adhered  very  closely  to  the  plan 
they    had   laid    down.     Proceeding 
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from  Bajonne  to  Madrid,  after  a 
short  stay  in  that  capital  ttiey  struck 
into  Estremadura ;  visited  tlie  vein  of 
phosphorite,  and  explored  several  in- 
teresting districts,  into  which  few 
travellers  penetrate ;  thence  to  the 
quicksilver  mines  at  Almaden,  and  to 
various  iron  mines  and  fouuderies, 
through  Seville,  Ronda,  Malaga,  and 
Granada,  and  back  to  Madrid.  Here 
Captain  Widdrlngton  separates  from 
his  companion,  and  continues  his 
peregrinations  alone,  through  the 
kingdom  of  Leon,  the  Asturias,  and 
GaUcia.  In  his  narrative  of  this 
somewhat  extensive  ramble, *the  gal- 
lant captain  displays  a  very  respect- 
able degree  of  knowledge  on  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  subjects.  Agri- 
culture, geology,  natural  history,  the 
resources  of  Spain,  and  the  best  mode 
of  applying  them,  political  intrigues 
and  changes,  the  strange  and  appa- 
rently inexplicable  ups  and  downs  of 
public  men,  are  all  touched  upon  in 
turn  :  and  if  the  earlier  portion  of  his 
work  is  worthy  of  a  member  of  the 
learned  societies  to  which  he  belongs, 
the  latter  part  is  no  less  creditable  to 
bis  habits  of  observation,  and  to  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  appear 
to  have  struck  Captain  Widdrlngton 
on  arriving  at  Madrid,  was  the  great 
activity  in  the  building  department — 
an  activity  arising  chiefly  from  the 
sequestration  of  the  church  property. 
Convents  were  being  pulled  dorni,  or 
at  least  altered  so  as  to  render  them 
suitable  to  other  purposes.  The 
ground  on  which  one  had  stood  had 
been  converted  into  a  public  walk — a 
chapel  had  been  replaced  by  a  cover- 
ed market.  The  large  convent  of  St 
Thomas  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
national  guard ;  while  that  of  the  Tri- 
nity had  been  appropriated  to  the 
reception  of  works  of  art,  the  spoils 
of  the  other  convents.  One  had  been 
sold  to  a  private  speculator,  who  let 
it  out  in  chambers  ;  another  was  the 
refuge  of  military  invalids ;  a  third, 
the  convent  of  StCatalina — which  was 
set  fire  to  while  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
leme  was  attending,  in  the  year  1823, 
a  ss  celebrated  in  honour  of  his 
i;  il  campaign — had  been  demo- 
eu,  and  a  bufiding  for  the  senate 
Monties  was  erecting  on  its  site. 
>f  many  of  the  streets  had 


been  altered  to  those  of  various  heroes 
of  Spanish  liberty ;  such  as  Porlier, 
Lacy,  the  Empecinado,  and  others. 
The  street  of  the  Alcala  had  been 
rebaptizcd  after  the  Duque  de  la  Vic- 
toria ;  but  no  doubt,  as  the  Captain 
observes,  by  this  time  on  a  change 
tout  cela. 

Of  the  Countess  of  Mina,  who  was 
then  aj/a^  or  goveniess,  to  the  queen, 
some  interesting  details  are  given  by 
Captain  WiddHngton,  who  had  known 
her  and  her  husband  when  they  were 
living  in  exile  at  Plymouth  subse- 
quently to  the  affairs  of  1823.  Ma- 
dame Mina  appears  to  be  a  person  of 
very  superior  powers  of  mind,  far 
better  qualified  to  superintend  the  fe- 
male department  of  a  Spanish  queen's 
education,  than  the  bigoted  and  of  ran- 
cesada  dowager-marchioness  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  the  ofllce,  and  in  the 
selection  of  whom  Maria  Christina, 
with  her  usual  selfishness,  had  pro- 
bably thought  more  of  the  political 
principles  and  opinions  in  which  she 
wished  Isabella  to  be  brought  up, 
than  of  her  daughter's  future  welfare 
and  happiness.  The  universal  com- 
plaint of  the  Spanish  or  national  party 
in  the  time  of  Christina  was,  that  the 
queen's  education  was  neglected,  or, 
it  shouid  rather  be  said,  misconduct- 
ed. The  queen-dowagcr's  French 
tendencies  were  more  than  suspected. 
Of  course,  when  the  popular  party 
became  in  the  ascendant,  and  Madame 
Mina  received  the  appointment,  alike 
unsolicited  and  unexpected,  of  gover- 
ness to  the  queen,  the  afrancesados 
set  up  a  yell  of  horror  and  consterna- 
tion. Her  husband's  humble  birth, 
her  character,  even  her  piety,  and 
the  mourning  habit  she  had  worn 
ever  since  her  husband's  death,  were 
made  mattci*s  of  reproach  to  her.  But 
though  Mina  had  been  born  a  tiller  of 
the  earth,  he  had  died  a  grandee  of 
Spain,  ennobled  yet  more  by  his 
patriotism  and  great  qualities  than 
he  could  be  by  the  tinsel  of  a  title ; 
the  character  of  the  countess  was  that 
of  a  high-minded  and  virtuous  woman ; 
and  as  to  the  accusation  of  being  a 
santarona^  or  affectedly  pious,  it  was 
no  less  unjust  than  malicious.  Here 
is  Captain  Widdrington's  portrait  of 
her: — 

^*'  Her  stature  is  rather  below  the 
middle  size,  and  her  person  stout,  with 
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an  abandance  of  the  blackest  hair  sim- 
ply dressed ;  eyes  very  large,  dark  and 
fuller  than  nsual,  even  in  this  classic 
land  of  them,  and  beaming  with  intel- 
ligence. Her  forehead,  and  the  lower 
part  of  her  face,  are  remarkable  for 
their  development,  and  an  admirable 
study  for  the  phrenologists,  who  would 
pronounce  them  models,  as  indicating 
firmness  of  character.  Her  constant 
costume  is  the  deepest  black,  which 
completely  covers  her  person ;  and 
when  she  accepted  her  appointment, 
it  was  stipulated  that  she  should  never 
be  required  to  lay  it  aside.  The  only 
ornament  she  wore  was  a  simple  but 
rather  massive  gold  chain  and  cross, 
which  had  a  singularly  good  effect  in 
relieving  the  mass  of  deep  black ;  and 
her  manner,  noble  and  serious,  border- 
ing on  the  severe  at  first  sight,  made 
her  the  heau-idial  of  a  lady  abbess.^* 
During  the  celebrated  attack  upon 
the  palace  at  Madrid,  on  the  7th  of 
October  1841,  the  countess  gave  proof 
of  energy,  courage,  and  pi-esence  of 
mind,  worthy  of  Mina*s  widow,  and 
of  one  who  supplied  the  place  of 
mother  to  the  queen  and  infanta  of 
Spain.  A  most  interesting  account 
of  the  transactions  of  that  eventful 
night  is  to  be  found  in  the  third  chap- 
ter of  Captain  Widdrington's  book ; 
and  as  he  is  indebted  for  the  details 
to  Madame  Miua  herself,  it  is  no 
doubt  the  most  accurate  that  has  ap- 
peared before  the  public.  The  ala- 
barderoSy  or  halberdiers,  who  formed 
the  body-guard  of  the  queen,  and 
whose  post  was  in  the  avenues  lead- 
ing to  the  royal  apartments,  consisted 
of  two  hundred  sergeants,  picked 
from  the  whole  army,  and  placed  un- 
der the  command  of  a  colonel  and 
lieutenant-colonel,  who  had  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  and  sergeant  in  this 
sacred  band.  "  By  the  regulations, 
one- third  of  this  little  corps  ought 
always  to  have  been  on  duty;  but, 
'  Cosas  de  Espana,'  when  the  distur- 
bance broke  out,  there  were  only  the 
two  oHicers  and  seventeen  privates 
present  1  The  rest  were  in  the  town, 
at  supper,  or  various  other  engage- 
ments." And  on  this  handful  of 
men  devolved  the  duty  of  defending 
the  queen  against  the  attack  of  as 
many  companies  as  they  numbered 
iHiskets.    The  first  alarm  was  given 


by  vivas  and  other  noises  in  the 
quadrangle  of  the  palace.  Colonel 
Dulce,  the  commander  of  the  halber- 
diers, descended  the  stairs  to  enquire 
the  cause  of  the  uproar,  and  was  met 
on  the  landing-place  by  a  detachment 
of  the  Princesa  regiment  marching 
up.  He  ordered  them  to  halt;  they 
opened  fire  in  reply.  Colonel  Dulce 
retreated  to  the  guard -room,  and  the 
skirmish  began.  A  double  flight  of 
steps  leads  up  frem  one  of  the  princi- 
pal entrances  of  the  palace  to  this 
guard-room,  of  which  the  door  is  of 
considerable  size,  and  covered  by  a 
mampara  or  moveable  stuffed  screen, 
similar  to  those  used  in  churches 
abroad.  The  alabarderos  left  the 
mampara  in  its  place,  opening  the 
door  no  more  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  fire  through.  The  as- 
sailants took  up  their  station  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  blazed  away, 
vigorously  replied  to  from  the  sola  de 
armas.  The  sides  of  the  doorway 
and  the  mampara  were  riddled,  but 
the  assailants  could  only  fire  at  a 
guess^  their  opponents  being  com- 
pletely concealed  behind  the  screen  \ 
and  on  the  other  hand,  a  stone  balus- 
trade at  the  top  of  the  staircase,  be- 
tween the  two  flights  and  the  angle 
of  the  floor,  protected  the  insurgents. 
The  latter,  no  doubt,  thought  the 
whole  guard  was  at  its  post,  so  steady 
and  incessant  was  the  fire  the  alabar- 
deros kept  up.  To  approach  the 
guard-room  door  was  certain  death. 
General  Concha,  the  same  who  the 
other  night  danced  the  third  quadrille 
with  Isabel  at  a  court  ball,  taking 
the  pa^  of  the  Spanish  grandees  there 
assembled,  was  present  at  this  trea- 
sonable attack,  at  the  head  of  the 
Princesa  regiment,  in  plain  clothes, 
but  with  a  drawn  sword.  About 
midnight  (the  firing  had  begim  at 
half-past  seven — what  wore  the  autho- 
rities about  all  that  time?)  Diego 
Leon,  the  scapegoat  of  the  affair, 
made  his  appearance  in  his  usual 
dashing  attire,  a  showy  hussar  uni- 
form, braided,  belted,  and  befrogged, 
and  took  command  of  the  proceedings. 
"According  to  his  owti  account,  he 
went  to  the  foot  of  the  great  stair- 
case, and  called  to  the  alabarderos  to 
discontinue  firing,  lest  they  should 
alarm  the  queen  I  ^^  but  the  noise  of 
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the  musketry  was  such,  that  he  could 
not  make  himself  heard,  even  with 
the  aid  of  a  trumpet !  Things,  how- 
ever, had  not  gone  as  the  conspirators 
wished ;  the  gsdlant  defence  of  the  hal* 
bardiers,  which  they  had  not  reckoned 
upon,  had  caused  them  to  lose  much 
time,  and  after  a  short  consultation 
Concha  and  Leon  took  to  flight.  Con- 
cha hid  himself  under  the  dry  arch  of 
a  bridge,  and  afterwards  took  refuge 
at  the  Danish  embassy,  where  he 
passed  a  few  days,  and  was  then  con- 
veyed from  another  embassy  (French, 
of  course)  to  headquarters  at  Paris. 
His  caution  in  wearing  plain  clothes 
saved  him;  while  poor  Leon,  who 
thought,  as  he  afterwards  said,  that 
uniform  was  the  proper  costume  for 
the  occasion,  was  taken  at  Colmcnar, 
a  few  leagues  from  Madrid.  Captain 
Widdrington  says,  with  much  truth, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  character- 
istic of  the  two  men  than  their  dif- 
ferent mode  of  acting  in  this  trifling 
particular. 

In  the  whole  afiair.  Concha  was  the 
real  director  and  manager,  although 
he  sheltered  himself  behind  the  Count 
of  Belascoain,  who  was  put  forward 
as  being  a  popular  man,  especially 
with  the  army.  A  braver  or  more 
dashing  cavalry  ofiicer  than  Leon 
could  hardly  be  found,  but  he  was  of 
the  wrong  stuff*  for  a  conspirator ;  his 
brains,  as  the  Spaniards  used  to  say 
in  rather  a  coarse  proverb,  were  in 
the  wrong  place.  But  who  that  had 
ever  known  or  even  seen  him,  could 
help  regretting  him,  the  chivalrous, 
the  high-hearted  soldier,  as  niuch 
loved  by  his  friends  as  he  was  dreaded 
by  his  foes !  His  death  was,  doubt- 
less, necessary  as  an  example,  and 
should  not  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
Spanish  government  of  the  day,  but 
at  that  of  the  unprincipled  and  selflsh 
faction  that  made  a  tool  of  him.  We 
are  surprised  to  find,  by  Captain  Wid- 
drington^s  book,  that  the  petitions  for 
bis  pardon,  sent  for  signature  to  the 
national  guard  of  Madrid,  were  torn 
across  and  returned,  the  only  name 
affixed  to  them  being  that  of  Captain 
Guardia,  who  was  then  dying  of 
wounds  received  on  the  night  of  the 
insurrection.  This  speaks  plainly  as 
to  the  general  feeling  in  Madrid  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  Leon's  sen- 
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tence  being  put  into  execution,  the 
national  guard  consisting  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  who  represent  every  shade 
of  political  opinion. 

While  the  fighting  was  going  on, 
the  Countess  of  Mina  was  doing  her 
best  to  shield  the  queen  and  her  sister 
from  the  bullets  of  the  insurgents, 
who  surrounded  the  royal  apartments 
on  three  sides,  and  seem  to  have  been 
tolerably  careless  where  they  sent 
their  lead.  A  shot  came  into  the 
room  where  the  queen  and  her  sister 
lay  in  bed.  They  were  frightened^ 
and  got  up,  and  the  attendants  placed 
mattresses  on  the  floor,  in  the  angle 
of  an  alcove,  upon  which  the  child^n 
lay  down,  and  after  some,  time  fell 
asleep.  "  The  poor  children  were 
hungry,  and  asked  for  supper,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  give  them ;  and 
fi'om  two  in  the  afternoon  of  the  7th, 
till  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  8th, 
they  did  not  taste  food."  What  a 
curious  picture  is  this !  Isabel  de  Bor- 
bon,  queen  of  Spain  and  the  Indies, 
lying  on  a  mattress  upon  the  floor, 
terrified  and  a-hungered,  her  gover- 
ness, the  widow  of  an  ex-peasant  and 
guerilla,  keeping  watch  beside  her; 
nineteen  intrepid  soldiers  defending 
her  against  troops  sent  by  her  own 
mother  to  attack  her  palace  and  carry 
off  herself! 

Nor  was  this  all.  There  was  a 
private  staircase  leading  from  the 
entresol  of  the  palace  to  the  royal 
apartments ;  and  although  it  had  been 
blocked  up  some  time  previously,  the 
rebels  were  aware  of  its  existence, 
and  were  heard  sawing  at  the  barrier 
that  closed  it.  ^^  At  this  time,  the 
countess  told  me,  she  felt  it  her  duty 
to  rouse  the  qneen  and  prepare  her 
for  the  worst,  dictating  to  her  the 
manner  in  which  those  who  should 
enter  were  to  be  addressed.  The  in- 
tention was,  when  they  should  arrive 
at  the  inner  door,  to  open  it  for  fear 
of  greater  violence,  and  admit  them." 
If  the  conspirator  could  have  got 
possession  of  the  queen's  person,  their 
plan  was  to  wrap  her  in  a  cloak  and 
mount  her  behind  one  Fulgosio,  who 
had  been  a  colonel  in  the  Carlist  ser- 
vice, but  was  included  in  the  conven- 
tion of  Bergara.  In  this  Tartar  fa- 
shion she  was  to  have  been  carried 
off  to  the  north  of  Spain. 
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Captain  llVlddringtoii  evidently  con- 
siders that  this  daring  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Christina^s  faction,  as  well  as 
subsequent  almost  equally  strange 
events  that  have  occurred  in  Spain, 
were  in  great  measure  concerted  and 
organiz^  in  France,  the  money  pro- 
ceding  partly  from  the  French  trea- 
sury and  partly  from  the  coffers  of 
Christina— coffers  which  she  had  taken 
excellent  care  to  fill  during  the  period 
of  her  regency.  We  have  been  rather 
amused  at  the  diplomatic  caution  dis- 
played by  the  Captain  when  alludiug 
to  French  intrigues.  Tlie  French  are 
always  *'  our  neighbours,^^  and  Louis 
Philippe  ^*'  a  certain  personage."  His 
meaning,  however,  is  plain  enough, 
and  we  fully  agree  with  him,  that 
French  gold  and  French  counsels  and 
influence  have  been  at  the  bottom  of 
most  of  the  disturbances  that  have 
taken  place  in  Spain  since  the  year 
1840.  But  enough,  for  the  present, 
of  plots  and  plotters;  wc  shall  perhaps 
find  more  of  them  before  we  bid  our 
author  farewell  in  Vigo  Bay.  At  pre- 
sent we  will  follow  him  to  the  mines 
of  Almaden,  whither  he  betakes  him- 
self after  rambling  through  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Estremadura,  one 
of  the  most  fertile,  but  iieglected  and 
thinly  peopled,  of  Spanish  provinces. 
"  Kothing,"  he  says,  "  is  wanted  but 
a  good  government  to  assist  the  boun- 
teous hand  with  which  the  gifts  of 
Providence  have  been  showered  on 
this  beautiful  region.'*  But,  alas  !  in- 
stead of  a  thriving  peasantry  and 
well-tilled  soil,  what  does  he  meet 
with  ?  Despohlados^  or  deserts,  with 
here  and  there  some  wretched  villages, 
few  and  far  between,  and  from  time 
to  time  a  cortijo^  or  farm-house,  with 
its  cultivated  patch ;  but  the  general 
face  of  the  country  is  zaral^  ground 
covered  with  the  cistus,  numerous 
varieties  of  that  beautiful  plant 
abounding  in  the  province.  Captain 
Widdrington  mentions  four  sorts  he 
found  in  flower — the  gum  cistus,  a 
large  white  species  without  spots,  a 
smaller  white,  and  the  purple  kind 
common  in  English  gardens.  Furze, 
then  just  breaking  into  flower,  and 
retama,  or  brooms,  vary  the  collec- 
tion ;  interesting  enough,  no  doubt,  to 
the  botanist,  but  a  melancholy  sight 
when  one  reflects  on  the  far  better 


purpose  to  which  this  fertile  territoiy 
might  be  applied. 

The  roads  through  these  districts 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  execrable, 
intersected  by  large  open  ditches  to 
carry  off  the  water ;  and  subsequently 
to  each  journey  tha  diligence  requires 
extensive  repau^.  After  Truxillo, 
however,  public  conveyances  are  no 
longer  to  be  foand,  and  mules  supply 
their  place.  On  these  the  travellers 
reach  Logrosan,  where  is  situate  the 
vein  of  phosphorite  that  it  was  one  of 
the  objects  of  their  journey  to  visit. 
Four  mule-loads  of  the  mineral  are 
taken  as  a  sample,  and  forwarded  to 
Seville ;  and  this  done,  an  excursion 
is  made  to  the  famous  sanctuary  of 
Guadelupe,  in  the  sacristy  at  which 
place  are  some  of  the  finest  paintings 
of  Zurbaran.  Not  the  least  agreeable 
portions  of  Captain  Widdrington^s 
book  are  his  descriptions  of  the 
churches  and  other  edifices  he  visits, 
and  of  the  pictures  and  carvings  they 
contain.  Details  of  that  kind  are 
often  apt  to  be  dry  and  wearisome : 
but  these  are  done  con  amore^  and 
varied  by  reflections  and  criticisms, 
of  which  many  are  very  interesting. 

It  had  been  a  matter  of  deliberation 
with  Captain  Widdrington,  upon 
commencing  his  wanderings  in  the* 
Peninsula,  whether  it  were  advisable 
to  be  armed  or  not.  The  usual  advice 
one  gets  upon  this  subject  on  entering 
Spain,  is  to  take  neither  arms  nor 
money,  or  at  least  no  more  of  the 
latter  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  journey.  By  being  unarmed,  the 
traveller  is  said  to  avoid  risk  of  ill 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  any  bAi- 
ditti  he  may  chance  to  encounter,  and 
who,  if  they  see  him  with  weapons, 
are  apt  either  to  give  him  a  volley 
from  some  ambuscade,  or  to  murder 
him  for  having  thought  of  resistance. 
Captain  Widdrington's  theory  is  dif- 
ferent. He  calculates,  that,  as  the 
majority  of  Spanish  robbers  are  ra- 
teros,  or  ignoble  and  dastardly  cut- 
purses,  who  prowl  about  by  twos  and 
threes,  it  is  just  as  well  to  be  provided 
with  a  few  flre-arms,  the  mere  sight 
of  which  may  make  all  the  differenee 
between  being  robbed  or  not.  He 
has  accordingly  armed  himself,  his 
companion,  and  attendant  with  mus- 
kets ;  and  between  Logrosan  and  Al- 
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maden  he  finds  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing done  so.  While  passing  through 
a  wild  and  broken  country,  with  no 
road,  and  scarcely  any  visible  track, 
he  perceives  three  suspicious-looking 
customers  descending  through  a  field 
to  the  further  side-  of  a  thicket  which 
he  is  about  to  traverse.  He  calls  up 
his  companions,  who  are  a  little  in 
the  rear — they  look  to  their  arms,  and 
prepare  for  a  brush.  If  the  three  men 
that  have  been  seen  are  alone,  the 
travellers  are  a  match  for  them ;  but 
they  may  be  only  the  van  or  rear- 
guard of  a  larger  force. 

"  After  waiting  a  little  time  in  si- 
lence, there  was  no  appeai'ance  of  their 
emerging  from  the  thicket,  which  was 
very  close ;  and,  as  it  would  have 
been  imprudent  to  enter  it,  we  called 
out  to  them  to  advance.  They  were 
still  invisible,  but  a  voice  answered — 
'  Come  on,  we  shall  not  meddle  with 
you.'  We  then  rode  through,  and  found 
them  on  the  banks  of  a  pretty  stream 
that  flowed  through,  the  ravine,  pre- 
parhig  to  breakfast;  some  beautiful 
bread,  far  better  than  any  we  could 
find  in  the  villages,  being  part  of  their 
intended  repast.  The  man  who  had 
answered  was  nearest  to  the  ford, 
and  the  others  a  little  higher  up.  Of 
course  we  passed  them  at  the  *  re- 
cover,' and  the  simple  salutation  of 
Vaf/fi  v*f  con  Dios !  wsl8  interchanged. 
Had  we  omitted  exchanging  this  com- 
pliment, even  with  the  people  wo 
were  now  dealing  with,  we  should 
have  risked  being  thonghtunpolished.'' 

There  is  something  characteristic 
and  Gil  Bias-like  about  this — Spanish 
all  over.  Pass  we  on  to  the  Almaden 
mines,  of  which  there  is  a  detailed 
and  very  interesting  account. 

The  quicksilver  mines  of  Almaden 
are  one  of  the  sure  cards  of  the  Spa- 
nish finance  minister,  and  during  the 
late  war,  especially,  were  often  a  great 
resource  to  the  poverty-stricken  go- 
vernment. When  other  sources  of 
revenue  failed,  there  were  always  to 
be  found  speculators  willing  to  treat 
for  the  quicksilver  contract ;  and  those 
mines,  like  the  tobacco  and  other  mo- 
nopolies, and  the  Ilavanna  revenue, 
have  helped  many  a  Spanish  minister 
in  his  moment  of  greatest  need.  Of 
course,  as  the  usual  demand  was  mo- 
ney down,  the  bargains  were  fre- 
quently made  at  great  disadvantage 


to  the  seller;  and,  once  made,  the  con- 
snmer  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
contractor — the  Almaden  mines  pro- 
ducing a  very  large  portion  of  all  the 
quicksilver  known  to  exist  in  the 
world.  Madame  Calderon  de  la  Barca, 
in  her  Life  in  Mexico,  alludes  to  this 
when  speaking  of  the  unsuccessful 
mining  speculations  in  that  country, 
where  "  heaps  of  silver  lie  abandoned, 
because  the  expense  of  acquiring 
quicksilver  renders  it  wholly  unpro- 
fitable to  extract  it."  That  lady  fur- 
ther observes,  that  quicksilver  has 
been  paid  for  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  per  quintal  in  real  cash,  when 
the  same  quantity  was  given  at  cre- 
dit by  the  Spanish  government  for 
fifty  dollars.  Madame  Calderon  is 
good  authority ;  but  we  suspect  thai 
the  cause  of  such  a  vast  difference 
between  the  price  given  and  demanded 
by  the  contractor,  must  have  been  the 
cash  advances  reqnired  by  the  Spa- 
nish government.  "  The  contract 
once  made,"  says  Captain  Widdring- 
ton,  "  it  is  clear  that,  excepting  any 
qualms  of  conscience  the  lessee  may 
be  influenced  by,  there  is  no  check 
upon  his  cupidity.  The  temptation 
to  charge  exorbitant  prices  is  in- 
creased by  the  habit  of  the  govern- 
ment requiring  large  sums  to  be  paid 
down.  This  practice,  which  was  un- 
avoidable during  the  civil  war,  when 
it  frequently  produced  the  only  ready 
money  they  could  lay  their  hands  on, 
has  continued,  and  must  still  do  so, 
unless  a  financial  change  take  place." 
Owing  to  this  state  of  things,  the 
profit  to  the  government  is  only  about 
£75,000  per  annum ;  although  we  are 
told  that  the  price  has  been  raised,  in 
a  few  years,  from  thirty-four  to  eighty- 
four  dollars  the  quintal — the  price 
paid  to  the  government  we  presume. 
The  contract  was  taken  in  1843  by 
those  great  acca/>ar«t/r«  of  good  things, 
the  Rothschilds.  Of  course,  as  long 
as  the  civil  war  lasted,  if  the  contrac- 
tors had  to  give  money  in  advance, 
the  risk  they  ran  entitled  them  to  a 
large  rate  of  profit.  Had  Don  Carlos 
got  the  upper  hand  before  they  had 
reimbursed  themselves,  their  lien  upon 
the  mines  would  have  been  so  much 
waste  paper ;  or  even,  without  that, 
they  might  have  been  exposed  to  con- 
siderable loss  and  delay  had  Messrs 
Cabrera,    Balmaseda,    Palillos,    or 
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others  of  the  same  kidney,  chosen  to 
take  a  torn  in  that  direction,  carry  off 
the  workmen,  destroy  or  damage  the 
works,  or  drown  out  the  mines. 
Gromez  did  pay  Almadcn  a  visit  when 
he  made  the  tour  of  Spain  with  his 
expeditionary  corps.  He  bnrned  a 
part  of  the  town  and  plundered  all  he 
could ;  but  did  no  harm  to  the  mhie — 
which  was  either  very  foolish  or  very 
considerate  of  him. 

There  is  room  for  much  curious 
speculation  as  to  the  effect  which  the 
increased   and   increasiug   value   of 
quicksilver  may  have  upon  the  mone- 
tary system  of  Europe,  especially  in 
France  and  other  countries  where  sil- 
ver is  the  legal  currency,  and  gold 
very  little  used  on  accouut  of  the  pre- 
mium on  it.    It  has  been  seen  above, 
that,  in  Mexico,  silver  is  not  worth 
refining,  owing  to  the  dcamess  of  the 
mineral  requured  for  the  purpose.  Un- 
less something  be  discovered  as  a 
substitute  for  quicksilver,  the  same 
result  will,  in  all  probability,  ensue 
in  other  mining  districts  ;   and  the 
natural  consequence  will  be  the  dimi- 
nished use  of  silver  as  a  circulating 
medium,  and  the  increased  employ- 
ment of  gold,  the  more  so  as  the  sup- 
ply of  the  latter  metal  has  of  late 
years  been  greatly    augmented — a 
great  deal  now  coming  from  Asiatic 
Kussia — while  its  wear  and  tear  are 
very  small.    This  change  would  not 
arise  from  a  scarcity  of  quicksilver, 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  which,  at 
Almaden  at  least,   improve    as  the 
miners  get  deeper  into  the  vein  ;  and, 
moreover,   the  portion  extracted   is 
limited  to  20,000  quintals,  or  weights 
of  105    pounds  English.     "  All  the 
works  are  executed  in  a  truly  royal 
manner  j  and  so  capacious  and  en- 
larged are  the  views  earned  out  in  the 
management,  that  they  only  take  away 
aboutone-half  of  the  mineral,  leaving 
the  other  as  a  legacy  to  the  future 
possessors  of  it,  and  to  provide  a  sup- 
ply in  case  of  unforeseen  accidents  in 
the  workings."    There  are  other  uses 
besides  the  refining  of  silver  to  which 
quicksilver  is  applied ;  and  should  the 
contractors  continue  to  raise  the  price 
of  the  latter,  the  consequence  must 
necessarily  be  an  increase  in  the  va- 
lue of  the  former,  and  a  diminution  in 
its  consumption. 
There  are  five  thousand  men  em- 


ployed at  the  Almaden  establish- 
ment, and  most  of  those  who  work 
in  the  mmes  suffer,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, in  their  health,  from  the  un- 
wholesome exhalations.  In  the  sum- 
mer, when  tlfcy  are  most  liable  to  bQ 
affected  in  that  way,  work  is  suspend- 
ed, the  labourers  retire  to  their  re- 
spective provinces  to  recruit,  and  gen- 
erally return  in  the  autumn,  restored 
by  their  native  air.  Temperance, 
cleanliness,  and  a  milk-diet  appear  to 
be  the  best  preservatives  from  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  the  mercury- infected 
atmosphere. 

Captain  Widdrington  does  not  visit 
Catalonia,  which  we  regret ;  for  we 
should  like  to  have  had  the  result  of 
his  observations  on  that  turbulent 
and  troublesome  province,  to  which 
he  once  or  twice  alludes.  It  must 
truly  be  a  difficult  thing  to  legislate 
for  a  country  split  into  so  many  con- 
flicting interests — fancied  interests 
many  of  them— as  Spain  is.  The 
Catalonians,  for  instance,  have  got  a 
notion  that  they  are  cotton-manufac- 
turers— a  notion  which  their  northern 
neighbours  do  all  in  their  power  to 
nourish  and  encourage.  Of  course, 
the  French  would  be  much  annoyed 
to  see  Spanish  ports  opened  to  cotton 
goods  at  a  reasonable  duty,  until 
such  time  (if  it  ever  arrives)  as  they 
can  compete  successfully  with  English 
manufactui-ers.  It  suits  their  book 
much  better  to  have  a  prohibition,  or 
what  amounts  to  such,  imposed  on 
all  foreign  cottons.  The  Pyrenees  are 
high,  but  it  is  a  long  line  of  frontier 
from  Port  Vendres  to  Bayonne,  and 
the  deuce  is  in  it  if  they  cannot  ma- 
nage to  smuggle  more  French  calicoes 
and  percaksy  and  suchlike  commo- 
dities into  Spain,  than  would  ever 
be  taken  by  the  Spaniards  were  those 
articles  admitted  at  a  reasonable  duty, 
which  would  put  a  stop  to  smuggling 
by  rendering  it  unprofitable.  At  pre- 
sent there  is  a  regular  tariff  of  smug- 
glers' charges  for  passing  goods,  so 
much  per  cent  on  the  value,  accor- 
ding to  the  bulk  and  nature  of  the 
articles ;  and  the  agents  of  this  traffic 
abound  in  Bayonne,  Oleron,  Perpig- 
nan,  and  all  the  frontier  towns.  The 
idea  prevailing  in  Spain,  that  Espar- 
tero  intended  entering  into  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with  England,  made 
him  enemies  of  the  Catalonians,  and 
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indeed  of  the  majority  of  the  mercan- 
tile classes,  most  of  the  members  of 
which  are  more  or  less  mad  aboat  the 
importance  of  Spanish  manufactures, 
or,  at  any  rate,  they  seem  to  be  near- 
ly unanimous  in  their  wilh  to  prohibit 
foreign  goods.  It  is  impossible  to 
persuade  them,  so  pigheaded  are  they, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  admit  fo- 
reign manufactures  at  a  fair  duty, 
than  to  have  their  markets  deluged 
with  smuggled  ones  that  pay  no  duty 
at  all.  **  To  these  miserable  manu- 
factures, only  capable  of  producing 
about  one-half  of  what  is  required  for 
the  consumption  of  the  kingdom,^* 
(and  that  half,  be  it  observed,  of  in- 
ferior quality,  and  at  vastly  higher 
prices  than  the  same  merchandise 
conld  be  imported  for,)  "  is  the  inte- 
rest of  the  landed  proprietors  and 
commercial  class,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  entire  community,  sacrificed." 

These  manufacturing  madmen,  the 
Cataloniaus,  are  the  plague-spot  of 
the  Peninsula.  Obstinate,  fiery,  and 
selfish,  they  think  only  of  themselves, 
and  of  what  they  consider  their  in- 
terests, petty  and  miserable  as  the 
latter  are  compared  to  those  of  the 
rest  of  Spain.  The  real  iutcrests  of 
the  country  are  obvious  to  any  but 
prejufliccd  under^uiiulin;^.  It  is  a 
land  flowing  with  niiik  and  honey,  or, 
what  is  far  better,  with  wine  and  oil ; 
abonnding  in  valuable  products,  of 
which  the  export  might  be  vastly  in- 
creased by  admitting  the  manufac- 
tures of  countries  possessing,  perhaps, 
a  less-favoured  soil  and  climate,  but 
a  more  industrious  population.  In- 
stead of  making  bad  calicoes  at  a  high 
price,  let  the  Spaniards  set  to  work  to 
clear  and  plant  their  despoblados — 
let  them  improve  their  system  of  agri- 
cnlture,  their  mode  of  producing  oil ; 
let  them  cut  canals  and  make  roads, 
and  get  something  like  decent  com- 
munications between  towns  and  pro- 
vinces. The  imgation  of  the  soil  in 
^ain  is  also  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance, and  which,  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  is  at  present  sadly 
neglected.  There  are  vast  districts 
that  remain  uninhabited  and  barren, 
solely  because  people  will  not  build 
or  live  where  they  are  beyond  a  cer- 
tain nee  from  water;  districts 
wl  every  thing  is  parched  and  dry 
Mte  greater  part  of  the  year,  and 


where  the  land,  although  rich  in  its 
nature,  becomes  worthless  from  ex- 
ccasive  drought.  Tlie  system  of  Arte- 
sian wells  might,  we  are  persiiaded, 
be  introduced  to  great  advantage  in 
Spain  ;  and  for  such,  as  well  as  for 
canals,  railways,  and  similar  improve- 
ments, abundance  of  foreign  capital 
would  be  forthcoming,  if — and  here  is 
the  sticking  point — Spaniards  would 
only  show  a  disposition  to  remain  quiet^ 
and  turn  their  attention  to  the  arts  of 
peace,  instead  of  ruining  their  coun^- 
ti*y,  wasting  their  blood,  and  degrad- 
ing the  national  character,  by  all  these 
unmeaning  and  unprofitable  pronun- 
ciamentos  and  skirmishings.  It  is 
pi-obably  not  very  important  at  this 
moment  who  rules  over  the  Spahiards, 
provided  the  government  have  power 
and  energy  enough  to  keep  them  ttom 
cutting  each  others^  throats,  and  to 
prevent  their  getting  into  a  confirmed 
habit  of  revolutions  and  rebellions. 
"  In  all  the  larger  towns  of  Spain," 
we  quote  Captain  Widdrington,  **  there 
is  a  crowd  of  idlers,  characters  with 
little  or  no  occupation,  frequenters  of 
theatres  and  cafes^  gieat  readers  of 
journals,  and  considerable  politicians, 
pret<;nder8  to  small  places,  excessively 
ignorant,  and  ready  to  join  in  any 
movement  provided  it  be  attended 
with  little  personal  risk  to  themselves. 
A  large  portion  of  this  class  took  a 
very  active  part  in  opposing  the  go- 
vernment, and  were  delighted  to  figure 
\n  juntas^  or  fill  other  analogous  sitna- 
tions,  giving  them  a  momentary  im- 
portance, and  possibly  a  few  dollars 
at  the  public  expense."  And  this  is 
one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  unsettled 
state  of  Spain,  the  immense  number 
of  idlers.  Wars  and  revolutions,  pro- 
ducing an  unflourishing  state  of  trade 
and  agriculture,  have  discouraged 
Spaniards,  during  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years,  from  putting  their  children 
to  trades  or  professions.  "  There  is  no 
knowing  how  long  this  war  may  last,** 
they  used  to  say  during  the  Carlist 
contest ;  ^^  and  as  long  as  it  lasts, 
there  is  no  good  to  be  done  in  Spain." 
So,  instead  of  bringing  up  their  sons 
to  work,  they  just  let  them  live  on 
from  day  to  day,  gossiping  and 
smoking ;  and  at  the  present  moment 
there  are  many  hundred  thousand 
young  and  middle-aged  men  of  the 
lower  and  middle  classes,  espeeiall/ 
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the  latter,  who  are  idlers  by  profes- 
sion, and  ■exactly  correspond  to  Cap- 
tain Widdrington^s  description.  These 
gentry  have  nothing  psrticnlar  to  lose 
by  any  political  rumpus,  and  they 
flatter  themselves  they  may  gain ; 
besides,  they  cannot  be  always  play- 
ing mante  or  taking  the  siesta ;  and 
even  if  they  could,  a  change  is  some- 
times agreeable.  Now  and  then,  too, 
they  get  tired  of  hearing  Aristides 
called  the  Just — that  is  a  very  com- 
mon thing  with  Spaniards  —  some 
mischievous  political  agent  comes 
amongst  them,  they  are  soon  excited, 
get  hold  of  an  oM  musket  or  rusty 
fowiing-piece,  chuck  up  their  sombre- 
ros^ try  viva  la  LibertadI  and  rush 
about  the  town  uttering  ffritos;  and 
in  a  few  honrs,  and  before  they  have 
any  clear  idea  of  what  they  have  been 
doing,  they  are  told  that  they  are 
heroes  and  patriots,  that  ^^  Spaniards 
never  shall  be  slaves,''  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  humbug  and  claptrap  that 
revolutionary  agitators  always  have 
npon  their  tongue's  tip.  The  poor 
idiots,  fiEzing  and  boiling  over  with 
their  fire-new  enthusiasm,  aimless 
and  causeless  as  it  is,  are  in  ecstasies 
for  about  a  week,  or  until  they  disco- 
ver, what  is  pretty  often  the  case^ 
that  instead  of  being  better  off,  they 
have  exchanged  King  Log  for  King 
Stork.  The  fact  is,  Spaniards  are  not 
at  present  fit  for  a  mild  and  constitu- 
tional government.  Espartero,  who 
had  got  the  country  into  something 
like  a  state  of  respectability,  fell  into 
the  error  of  imagining  that  they  were ; 
and  such  was  in  great  n\easure  the 
cause  of  his  overthrow.  The  iron 
and  remorseless  rule  of  a  Narvaez  will 
perhaps  suit  them  better,  and  of  a 
certiunty  it  is  what  a  large  portion  of 
them  richly  deserve. 

To  those  persons  who  wish  to  under- 
stand what  many  have  doubtless  found 
rather  incomprehensible ;  namely,  the 
causes,  immediate  and  remote,  that 
led  to  the  deposition  of  the  Duque  de  la 
Victoria  and  the  triumph  of  the  Mo- 
derado  party — we  recommend  the  at- 
tentive perusal  of  Captain  Widdring- 
ton's  book,  especially  the  chapter  en- 
titled, "  On  the  Pronunciamentos 
and  Fall  of  the  Regency."  That 
chapter  is  a  very  complete  manual  of 
the  Spanish  politics  of  the  day,  in  a 
lucid  and  simple  form  ;  and  we  were 
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much  pleased  to  find  our  own  theories 
and  opinions  on  the  subject  confirmed 
by  an  eyewitness,  and  by  so  shrewd 
an  observer  as  Captain  Widdrington. 
He  traces  the  share  that  ea<^h  party 
and  class  in  Spain  took  in  the  recent 
changes ;    and   proves    satisiactorily 
enough,  what  every  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  Spanish  character  and 
feelings    must    have     already   been 
pretty  certain  of,  that  the  revolution 
in  question  was  not  a  national  one, 
but  the  result  of  intrigue,  bribery,  and 
delusion — the  work  of  a  faction,  aided 
by  foreign  gold.  The  ill-judged  selec- 
tion of  Lopez  for  minister,  and  the 
still  more  injudicious  act  of  agreeing 
to  a  programme  which  he  was  after- 
wards compelled  to  repudiate,  were 
the  fatal  mistakes  made  by  Esparteio, 
who  was  placed  in  a  situation  of  ex- 
treme difficulty  by  his  wish  to  govern 
constitutionally.     ^^It  is  impossible 
not  to  respect  and  admire  the  firm- 
ness with  which,  to  the  very  last,  he 
carried  through  the  principle,  sacrifi- 
oing  his  station  and  rank  to  it ;  but,  as 
far  as  the  interests  of  his  country 
were  concerned,  no  greater  mistake 
was  ever  made  in  government  than 
the  selection  of  Lopez."    It  is  cus- 
tomaiy  in  Spain  for  a  new  minister  to 
make  public  his  programme,  or  plan 
of  campaign — but  this  is  considered 
a  mere  matter  of  form.    In  that  of 
Ix)pez,   however,   amidst   the    usual 
commonplaces,  one  article  of  vital  im- 
portance had  insinuated  itself;  it  was 
that  of  the  amnesty,  "  which  was  so 
speciously  made  out  as  completely  to 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended,  that  of  paving  the  way  for 
bringing  back  the  afrancesado  leaden 
who  were  engaged  in  the  attempt  to 
carry  off"    the    Queen,    in    October 
1841."    It  was  not  deemed  sufiicient 
to  recall  the  regent's  mortal  enemies ; 
an  attempt  was  made  to  isolate  him, 
by  dismissing  his  most  faithful  friends, 
even  to  the  distinguished  officer  who 
acted  as  his  private  secretary,  and 
who  now  bears  him  company  in  his 
exile.    Espartcro  naturally  kicked  at 
this — as  who  would  not  in  his  place  ? 
— dismissed  Lopez,  and  dissolved  the 
Chamber.    But  the  people,  especially 
those  troublesome  fellows  the  Anda- 
lusians  and  Valencians,  had  got  the 
fraternizing  fit  strong  upon  them,  and 
were  ^ad    after   the     programme. 
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Juntas  were  formed — pronnncuunen- 
tos  made — and  mUrule  was  again  the 
order  of  the  day. 

As  to  the  conduct  of  the  army  to- 
wards Espartero,  it  was  unquestion- 
ably most  dis^aceful ;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  officers  were  his  personal  ene- 
mies, especially  those  of  the  regiments 
of  guards,  which  had  been  broken  up 
after  the  war,  when  many  of  the  offi- 
cers passed  into  line  regiments. 
Others  were  partisans  of  Leon,  of 
Karvaez,  or  Christina;  and  another 
large  section  were  won  over  by  the 
pr(3'u8e  promotion  given  by  the  juntas, 
who,  as  soon  as  the  pronuuciamentos 
began,  assumed  the  functions  of  go- 
vernment, and  scattered  epaulets  in 
absurd  profusion.  Truly,  as  Captain 
Widdrington  observes,  one  has  heard 
of  bloody  wars  and  sickly  seasons, 
and  rapid  advancement  consequent 
thereon,  but  nothing  ever  equalled 
the  promotion  that  was  now  given ; 
and  this  system  Espartero  was  also 
obliged  to  adopt,  in  order  not  to  be 
deserted  by  the  lukewarm  among  his 
adherents,  or  by  those  whom  the 
prospect  of  a  step  of  rank  might  have 
influenced  to  leave  him.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  too,  that  bribery  was 
largely  employed  by  the  Moderados. 
Witness  the  instance  of  Colonel 
Echalecu,  which  i^  no  case  of  suspi- 
cion, but  an  official  and  publicly 
known  fact.  lie  was  offered  four 
millions  of  reals  (forty  thousand 
pounds  sterling)  to  surrender  the 
fort  of  Montjuich,  and  a  French 
steamer  was  put  at  his  disposal  to 
convey  him  away.  To  the  immortal 
honour  of  this  gallant  Basque  soldier 
be  it  said,  he  was  proof  against  the 
temptation  ;  true  to  his  colours,  to  his 
general,  and  to  the  established  con- 
stitution of  his  country,  he  held  out 
the  fort  to  the  very  last,  and  only 
gave  it  up  when  every  hope  was  lost, 
and  the  new  order  of  things  com- 
pletely victorious.  The  Moderados 
had  the  good  sense  to  continue  so 
faithful  an  officer  in  his  command; 
but,  at  the  time  of  Amettler's  revolt, 
he  refused  to  bombard  Barcelona,  and 
of  course  resigned.  His,  however, 
was  a  solitary  instance  of  virtue ;  far 
less  brilliant  baits  were  found  irre- 
sistible by  the  mass  of  officers,  who 
used  their  influence  to  bring  o^er  the 
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soldiery,  a  credulous  and  ignorant 
class  in  Spain.  The  men,  there  is  no 
question,  were  disposed  to  stand  by 
the  regent,  and  some  even  held  out 
against  their  officers  till  compelled  to 
give  in ;  but  at  last  all  followed  in 
the  stream,  led  away  partly  by  habits 
of  obedience,  partly  by  the  hopes  held 
out  to  them  of  more  regular  pay  and 
better  rations,  and  still  more  by  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  theur  discharge 
previous  to  the  legal  expiration  of 
their  term  of  service — the  latter  be- 
ing the  strongest  argument  that  can 
be  urged  to  Spanish  soldiers. 

The  peasantry,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  those  around  certain  towns, 
had  neither  voice  nor  part  in  the 
change ;  the  nobility,  sunk  in  sloth 
and  smothered  by  incapacity,  looked 
on  as  idle  spectators ;  and  a  vast  many 
of  the  restless  and  excitable  spirits 
who  got  up  the  revolution,  were  mere 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  a  faction, 
and  knew  not  what  they  did.  Hear 
Captain  Widdrington — 

*'''  The  parties  who  began  the  pro- 
nunciamentos  had  neither  the  inten- 
tion nor  the  slightest  idea,  that  the 
result  of  their  proceedings  would  be 
the  fall  of  the  regency.  This  I  can 
most  positively  assert  to  be  fact." 

The  Spaniards,  especially  those  of 
the  south,  had  got  a  sort  of  Utopian 
notion  into  their  very  ill-furnished 
heads,  that  all  parties  were  to  ^^  kiss 
and  be  friends."  The  projected  amnesty 
which  Espartero  so  unfortunately 
agreed  to,  was  the  cause  of  this  idea  get- 
ting ground.  It  took  them  upon  their 
weak  side,  carried  them  entirely  off 
their  logs ;  and,  acting  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  frothy  enthusiasm,  they 
ran  a-muck,  as  the  saying  is,  and  only 
awakened  from  their  day-dream  to 
curse  the  changes  that  their  own  folly 
had  so  largely  contributed  to  bring 
about. 

As  to  any  body  attempting  to  divine 
what  will  be  the  next  move  upon  the 
Spanish  chessboai-d,  it  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  nobody  who  knows  the 
character  of  the  people  will  attempt  to 
do  it.  Unquestionably  there  is  no 
such  country  in  the  world  for  anoma- 
lies of  all  kinds.  Cosas  de  Espana  I 
as  Captain  Widdrington  amusingly 
enough  says,  when  he  meets  with 
some  huge  piece  of  inconsistency  that 
astonishes    even    him,    accostomed 
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tfaongli  be  be  to  the  most  contradic- 
tory vagaries  on  the  part  of  his  Iberian 
friends.  And  it  is  exactly  what  in- 
telligent Spaniards  themselves  say, 
when  similar  absurdities  on  the  part 
of  their  countrymen  are  pointed  out 
or  reproached  to  them.  "  Que  quiere 
rf  hombrt^''  cry  they  with  a  shi'ug, 
"  9on  cosas  de  Espana^  What  can 
we  say  to  you?  They  are  Spanish 
doings. 

At  Almaden  the  Captain  finds  a 
magnificent  road  leading  to  the  to^oi, 
which  had  been  commenced  nt  great 
expense  by  a  former  governor.    For 
some  distance  it  is  fit  for  an  approach 
to  the  largest  capkal,  but  on  a  sudden 
it  terminates — in  a  mule-track !  Cosas 
de  Espana,    "  I  entered  Corunna  just 
before  nightfall,  and  although  a  regu- 
lar fortress,  seaport,  and  chief  place  of 
the  province — Coscts  de  Espana — not 
a  sentinel  was  mounted  on  the  works ! " 
Guards  desert  their  post — ^witness  the 
attack  on  the  palace,  when  seventeen 
men  were  present  out  of  sixty-five  ;  a 
governor  is  absent  from  his  province 
at  the  very  time  when  he  is  most 
wanted  there ;  an  official  is  sent  for  by 
one  of  his  superiors,  and  returns  for 
answer  that  he  can  certainly  come  if 
necessary,  but  hopes  he  shall  be  ex- 
cused, as  it  would  occasion  him  the 
trouble  of  dressing  himself— this  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.    The  creature  was 
DO  doubt  lying  on  a  mattress,  half 
naked,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth. 
These  are  instances  of  "  Cosas  de 
Espanoy^^  always  odd  and  sometimes 
unintelligible,  but  usually  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  system  of  laxity  and 
inattention  to  the  duties  of  their  re- 
spective posts  and  stations  that  seems 
to  extend  to  nearly  all  classes  in  Spain. 
Captain  Widdrington  professes  the 
strictest  impartiality  in  the  accounts 
and  opinions  he  gives  ;  and  if  we  ven- 
ture to  point  out  an  instance  where 
we  think  he  has  deviated  a  little  from 
the  straight  Ihie  he  drew  for  himself 
at  starting,   it  is  only  because  his 
having  done  so  in  the  particular  we 
refer  to,  is  rather  creditable  to  him  than 
otherwise,  and  is  exactly  the  error 
that  most  wai*m  -  hearted  men  who 
passed  any  length  of  time  in  the  very 
agreeable  society  of  Spaniards,  would 
be  apt  to  fall  into.    But  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  in  some  respects  he 
takes  too  favoorable  a  view  of  the 


Spanish  character ;  that  he  is  led  away 
by  his  love  for  the  nation.  The  follow- 
ing passages  are  rather  remarkable — 

"  No  people  in  existence,"  he  says, 
^*  are  so  little  anarchical  in  their 
habits,  or  live,  unless  under  imme- 
diate excitement,  in  a  more  orderly 
and  peaceable  manner,  or  are  so  easily 
governed.  The  presiding  genius  of 
the  country  is  tranquillity,  and  quiet, 
inoffensive  demeanour,  in  eveiy  class 
of  society,  and  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  ;  nor  is  there  any  necessity, 
unless  where  domination,  or  unpopu- 
lar and  false  principles  are  the  object, 
for  the  application  of  force  to  coerce 
them  at  any  time.  What  they  want, 
by  their  universal  consent,  is  a  steady, 
progressive,  and  intelligeat  govern- 
ment, that  will  lead  the  way  in  the 
changes  and  improvements  which 
every  class,  at  least  the  far  greater 
majority,  are  desirous  of  seeing  car- 
ried out,  but  which  their  indolence 
and  easy  habits  prevent  originating 
with  themselves  alone." 

^^Atde  toiy  et  Dieu  i'aidera,^^  says  the 
French  proverb.  It  is  really  a  pity 
that  a  proper  dry-nurse  cannot  be 
procured  for  these  quiet  and  inoffen- 
sive people,  who  have  been  slaughter- 
ing each  other,  with  small  intermis- 
sion, for  the  last  ten  years,  to  say 
nothing  of  previous  instances  of  man- 
suet  ude.  Unfortunately,  however, 
they  are  as  jealous  of  being  helped  as, 
according  to  Captain  Wlddrington's 
own  admission,  they  are  incompetent 
to  help  themselves.  "  Es  una  lastima^^^ 
as  they  would  say ;  but  really  at  this 
rate  there  seems  no  chance  of  their 
ever  getting  their  country  into  a  pros- 
perous, or  even  a  decent,  state.  We 
fully  agree  with  Captain  Widdrington 
in  liking  the  Spanish  character  as  a 
whole,  in  appreciating  its  fine  quali- 
ties, in  rendering  ample  justice  to  that 
courtesy  of  feeling  and  maimer  so 
agreeable  to  those  who  have  inter- 
course with  Spaniards,  and  that  may 
truly  be  called  national,  seeing  that 
it  is  found  as  commonly  under  the 
coarse  mania  of  the  muleteer  as  be- 
neath the  velvet-lined  capa  of  the 
high-bom  hidalgo  ;  but  we  have  some 
small  experience  of  Spain,  and  a  more 
considerable  one  of  Spaniards,  and  we 
cannot  for  the  life  of  us  think  them  so 
tractable  and  easy  to  guide  into  the 
right  path,  or  so  exceedingly  aye 
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to  bloodshed.  ''  The  trnth  is,  that, 
excepting  in  cases  of  deadly  feud, 
which  sometimes  happen,  in  no  conn- 
try  in  the  world  is  life  more  secure." 
--(Vol.  a.  p.  358.)  We  will  not 
contradict  the  Captain,  but  it  has 
always  appeared  to  us  that  human 
life  is  rated  at  a  much  lower  value  in 
Spain  than  in  any  other  civilized 
country  we  are  acquainted  with,  and 
that  the  natural  consequence  of  that 
low  valuation  is  the  cool  indifference 
with  which  blood  is  there  so  fre- 
quently and  abundantly  poured  out 
npon  the  most  trifling  and  insufficient 
grounds: 

At  the  end  of  a  chapter  on  the 
church  in  Spain,  we  find  a  notice  of 
Mr  Borrow's  proceedings  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula— proceedings  which  seem  to 
have  resulted  in  perfect  failure.  ^^  As 
to  the  object  of  the  undertaking,  it 
was  not  only  a  most  complete  and 
entire  failure,  but  of  such  a  nature  as 
entirely  to  defeat  any  future  attempt 
of  the  same  kind."  The  meaning  of 
this  is  clear,  although  the  sentence  is 
of  a  curious  turn.  Further  on,  the 
Captain  says — ^^  It  is  impossible  not 
to  regret,  that  the  very  large  sums 
annually  sent  out  of  the  country,  from 
the  most  pure  and  really  religious  and 
conscientious  motives,  on  this  and 
other  undertakings,  producing  equally 
little  result,  were  not  devoted  to  the 
building  or  endowing  of  churches  and 
chapels  in  our  own  manufacturing 
districts,  where  they  are  so  very  much 
needed." 

How  can  Captain  Widdrington 
make  such  an  observation  as  this 
latter  one  ?  Surely  he  must  be  aware 
how  much  more  interesting  it  is  to 
provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of 
people  at  a  distance  than  for  those  of 
people  in  our  own  country.  What 
missionary  society,  worthy  of  the 
name,  would  undertake  a  church- 
building  crusade  into  Lancashire  or 
Yorkshire  ?  It  is  too  near  home,  too 
commonplace.  But  let  them  discover 
some  region  at  the  antipodes,  inha- 
bited by  copper  coloured  gentry  with 
feathers  upon  their  heads  and  curtain 
rings  through  their  noses,  and  t/tere 
is  a  worthy  field  for  the  labours  of  the 
pious.  In  like  manner,  poor  Spain, 
which  really  might  be  allowed  to  set 
iU  temporal  house  a  little  in  order. 
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before  being  expected  to  depart  from 
the  faith  that  has  been  universal  in  it 
since  the  expulsion  of  the  Saracen, 
was  deemed  sufficiently  distant  and 
dangerous  to  be  interesting,  and  **  the 
great  London  Caloro"  girded  up  his 
loins  and  departed  thither.  Of  tho 
perils  he  encountered,  the  acquaint- 
ances he  made,  of  how  he  galloped 
through  the  country  on  silver-grey 
burros — Anglice,  female  donkeys — 
and  dropped  tracts  in  public  walks 
and  concealed  Testaments  in  ruins  and 
other  queer  places,  where  robbers 
mifflit  go,  migfu  find  them,  nnd  might 
be  improved  by  their  perusal,  has  he 
not  written  a  mosi  marvelioos  and 
amusing  account  for  the  benefit  of 
generations  present  and  to  come? 
Notwithstanding,  however,  his  mis- 
sionary avocations  and  Munchausen- 
ish  tendencies,  we  have  a  sneakhig 
kindness  for  friend  Borrow,  having 
collected  from  his  writings  that  he  is 
a  fellow  of  considerable  pluck  and 
energy,  of  adventurous  spirit,  with  a 
sharp  eye  for  a  good  horse,  and  who 
would,  no  doubt,  have  made  an  ex- 
cellent dragoon,  had  it  pleased  Ood  to 
call  him  to  that  way  of  life.  But  we 
must  say,  that  his  manner  of  spread- 
ing the  Scriptures  in  Spain,  puts  ns 
considerably  in  mind  of  those  peri- 
patetic advertisers,  whose  handbills, 
thrust  nolens  volens  into  the  fist  of  the 
passer-by,  are  for  the  most  part  cast 
unread  into  the  gutter.  It  would  be 
curious  to  calciilate  the  proportion 
borne  by  those  Testaments  that  Mr 
Borrow  succeeded  in  getting  really 
circulated  and  read  in  Spain,  to  the 
very  large  number  which  he  acknow- 
ledges to  have  been  confiscated,  burnt, 
stolen  on  the  road,  or  otherwise  lost. 
The  expense  of  the  mission  must  have 
been  very  considerable,  and  the  same 
funds  might  have  been  employed  in 
this  country  with  tenfold  advantage 
both  to  humanity  and  the  Christian 
religion. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  writers, 
some  of  whom  ought  to  know  better, 
who  have  lately  taken  up  the  cudgels 
upon  the  pseudo-philanthropic  side  of 
the  question,  and  have  expended  a 
vast  deal  of  uncalled-for  indignation 
and  maudlin  sympathy  upon  the  rich 
and  poor  of  this  country — the  former 
of  whom  they  would  make  out  to  bJB 
the  most  selfish  and  hard-hearted  of 
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created  beings,  and  the  latter  the 
most  amiable  and  ill-treated.  Ac- 
cording to  these  writers,  it  would  ap- 
pear as  if  no  man,  with  less  than  seven 
children  to  provide  for,  and  more  than 
ten  shillings  a-week  to  do  it  with, 
conld  be  possessed  of  any  one  of  the 
Christian  virtncs.  Charity  and  kind- 
ness of  heart  exist,  they  would  have 
us  to  beUeve,  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
income,  and  the  wannest  men,  in  city 
parlance,  are  invariably  those  of  the 
coldest  feelings.  The  sickly  cant  of 
this  style  of  writing  ia  a  country  where 
charity,  both  public  and  private,  is  so 
extensive  and  practical ;  and  its  pro- 
bable ill  effects  in  rendering  the  poorer 
classes  discontented,  are  too  evident 
for  it  to  be  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
them.  It  wottid  be  far  better  if  the 
writers  who  go  to  such  large  expense 
of  sympathetic  ink,  would  change  the 
direction  of  their  virtuous  indignation, 
and  try  if  they  have  sufficient  influ- 
ence to  put  an  end  to  this  foreign 
tract  and  testament  mongering,  whe- 
ther its  scene  be  in  Spain  or  at  a 
greater  distance. 

Before  concluding.  Captain  Wid- 
drington  alludes  to  a  growing  shyness 
towards  English  travellers  in  some 
of  the  large  southern  towns,  owing 
to  the  indiscretions,  exaggerations, 
and  absurdities  gf  certain  tour- writers. 
It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that,  now-a- 
days,  every  booby  who  gets  on  board 
a  steamer,  and  leaves  England  for  a 
few  weeks  or  months,  thinks  himself 
entitled  to  perpetrate  a  book  about 
what  he  sees  and  hears.  We  would 
fain  whisper  to  such  persons,  that 
mere  locomotion  never  qualified  any 
body  to  write  a  book,  even  of  travels ; 
that  some  powers  of  observation,  and 
a  certain  correctness  of  judgment,  and 
even  some  previous  acquaintance  witli 
the  history  and  character  of  the  nation 
they  visit,  are  also  necessary ;  and  ifi 
after  that,  they  still  persisted  in  their 
designs,  we  would  beg  of  them  to  re- 
member that  light  words  are  apt  to 
travel  both  far  and  fast ;  that  some 
part  of  their  Incubrations  may  pos- 
sibly reach  the  countries  they  refer  to 
— perhaps  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  trunkmakers  ;  and  that  in  any 
case  they  should  avoid  giving  unfa- 
vourable details,  even  if  true,  of  the 
private  life  and  habits  of  people  who 
have  shown  them  kindness  and  hospi^ 


tality— details,  the  data  of  which,  if 
investigated,  would  be  found,  in  most 
instances,  to  be  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lously insufficient.  Some  travelling 
bagman,  or  half- fledged  subaltern 
on  his  way  to  the  Mediterranean, 
gets  ashore  at  Cadiz  or  Gibraltar, 
takes  a  run  through  three  or  four  of 
the  principal  Andalusian  cities,  per- 
haps has  a  letter  of  introduction,  or 
el&a  meets  at  a  fonda  with  some 
good-natured  Spaniard,  who  compas- 
sionates his  ^^  goose  look"  and  evi- 
dent helplessness,  invites  him  to  his 
house,  and  introduoes  him  at  a  ter- 
tulia  or  two.  The  gosling  picks  up 
a  few  Spanish  sentences,  hears  a  few 
anecdotes  from  some  lying  valet-de- 
place,  who  has  attached  himself  to 
the  Seflor  Ingles,  and  leaves  the  conn- 
try  after  a  few  weeks',  perhaps  days', 
rcsidepce,  considerably  bewildered  by 
all  the  novelties  he  has  seen,  but 
without  the  slightest  real  addition  to 
his  previous  ^owledge  of  Spanish 
character  and  customs.  Six  months 
afterwards,  the  new  work  on  Spain 
by  Ensign  Epaulet  or  Tedious  Twad- 
dle, Esquire,  issues  forth,  borne  on 
a  mighty  blast  of  puffery,  from  the 
laboratory  of  some  fashionable  pub- 
lisher. 

^^  Nothing  can  be  more  harmless," 
says  Captain  Widdrington,  ^^  than 
this  mode  of  making  a  livelihood,  pro- 
vided their  effusions  are  kept  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation  and  charity, 
as  well  as  confined  to  such  views  as 
a  rapid  transit  enables  any  one  un- 
acquainted with  the  language  and  the 
people  to  make  during  a  few  hours' 
sojourn  in  the  place.  This  rule,  how- 
ever, has  been  broken  in  upon ;  and  as 
it  unluckily  happens  that  the  females 
2u*e  generally  a  favourite  subject  for 
the  tirades  of  that  class  of  writers, 
their  random  assertions  on  subjects 
they  had  no  means  of  investigating, 
and  most  assuredly  did  not  speak  of 
from  their  own  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, have  made  both  the  Gadi- 
tanas  and  Malaguanas,  and  their  re- 
lations and  countrymen,  extremely 
irate." 

And  with  good  reason,  too,  say  we. 
It  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  heard 
this  sort  of  thing  complained  of.  The 
practice  is  one  that  cannot  be  too  se- 
verely reprehended,  and  we  shall  look 
out  for  such  oflfenders  in  future. 
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There  are  a  number  of  anecdotes 
and  pleasant  bits  scattered  through 
Captain  Widdrington's  work,  which 
is  a  happy  blending  of  the  amusing 
and  instructive,  neither  predomina- 
ting to  the  injury  of  the  other;  and  we 
take  leave  both  of  the  book  and  its 
accomplished  author,  with  much  re- 
spect and  gratitude.  Before  doing 
so,  however,  and  having  said  much 
in  commendation.  Captain  Widdring- 
ton  will  perhaps  permit  us  to  offer 
him  a  slight  and  well-intended  hint 
in  the  contrary  sense.  When  next 
the  truant-fit  comes  over  him,  and  he 
favours  us  with  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches and  observations  in  Spain  or 
any  other  country — and  we  hope  it  will 
not  be  long  before  he  does  thus  fa- 
vour us — may  he  be  able  to  devote 
rather  more  time  to  the  mere  author- 
ship part  of  the  work,  to  the  correc- 


tion and  chastening  of  his  style.  His 
sentences  are  often  terribly  piled  up 
and  intricate,  and  some  are  really  il- 
logical in  their  construction,  to  the 
extent  of  being  difficult  of  compre- 
hension. That  kind  of  negligence  in 
an  author,  considerably  diminishes 
the  reader's  enjoyment  even  of  the 
most  interesting  book.  Captain  Wid- 
drington  should  bear  in  mind,  that 
however  sterfing  his  matter  may  be, 
some  attention  to  manner  is  also  ex- 
pected, and  that  the  appearance,  at 
least,  of  the  most  valuable  gems  is 
deteriorated  by  an  inelegant  setting. 
Nevertheless,  in  this  book-making 
age,  it  may  be  considered  highly  cre- 
ditable to  an  author  when  faults  of 
form  and  not  of  substance  are  the 
greatest  with  which  he  can  be  re- 
proached. 
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A  Tale  abridqbd  vbom  Tieck. 


Chapter  I. 


""  In  the  month  of  February,  at  the 
dose  of  an  exceedingly  severe  winter, 
a  singular  tumult  took  place  in  the 

town  of ,  the  origin,  progress, 

and  final  pacification  of  which,  gave 
rise  to  the  most  strange  and  contra- 
dictory reports.  Where  every  one 
wHl  relate,  and  no  one  knows  any 
thing  of  the  matter,  it  is  natural  that 
the  simplest  circumstance  should  be- 
come invested  with  an  air  of  the  mar- 
rellous. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  narrowest 
streets  of  the  populous  suburbs  of  the 
town  that  this  mysterious  event  took 
place.  According  to  some,  a  traitor 
or  desperate  rebel  had  been  discovered 
and  captured  by  the  police ;  others 
said  that  arf  atheist,  who  had  secretly 
conspired  with  others  to  tear  up 
Christianity  by  the  roots,  had,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance,  surrendered 
himself  to  the  authorities,  and  was 
now  lying  in  prison,  there  to  learn 
better  principles.  All  agreed  that 
the  criminal  had  defended  himself  in 
the  most  desperate  manner.  One 
man,  who  was  a  profound  politician 


and  an  execrable  shoemaker,  laboured 
to  convince  his  neighbours  that  the 
prisoner  was  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
secret  societies,  which  had  their  ra- 
mifications over  France,  Germany, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  far  East ;  and 
that,  in  fact,  a  monstrous  insurrection 
was  on  the  veiy  point  of  breaking  out 
in  the  furthest  parts  of  India,  which, 
like  the  cholera,  would  spread  over 
Europe,  and  set  in  flame  all  its  com- 
bustible material. 

Thus  much  was  certain,  that  a  tu- 
mult had  arisen  in  a  small  house  in 
the  suburbs  ;  that  the  police  had  been 
called  in  ;  that  the  populace  had  made 
an  uproar;  that  some  eminent  per- 
sonage was  seen  amongst  the  crowd ; 
and  that,  after  a  little  time,  all  be- 
came still  again,  without  any  body 
being  the  wiser.  In  the  house  itself 
certain  devastations  had  undoubtedly 
been  made,  which  some  explained 
one  way,  some  another,  acxrording  to 
their  hunoours  :  the  carpenters  and 
joiners  were  busy  in  repairing  them. 

In  this  bouse  had  lived  a  man  of 
whom  no  one  in  the  neighbourhood 
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knew  Ml  J  thin|^.  Whether  he  was  a 
poet  or  a  politician,  a  native  or  a  fo- 
Teigner,  no  one  could  divine.  The 
widest  were  at  fault.  This  only  was 
certain,  that  the  unknown  lived  in  a 
most  quiet  and  retired  manner;  he 
was  seen  on  none  of  the  promenades, 
nor  ui  any  public  place  ;  he  was 
young,  was  pronounced  to  be  hand- 
some, and  his  newly  married  bride, 
who  shared  his  solitude  with  bim,  was 
described  as  being  miraculously  beau- 
tiful   - 

It  was  about  Christmas  time  when 
this  young  couple  were  sitting  toge- 
ther over  the  stove  in  their  little 
apartment  ^'  Of  a  truth,"  said  the 
young  man,  *^  how  all  this  is  to  end  is 
a  riddle.  All  our  resources  seem  now 
exhausted." 

**  Alas !  yes,  Henry,'"  answered  the 
beautiful-  Clara,  to  whom  this  was 
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"Certainly,"  said  Henry;  "some 
fuel  must  somewhere  be  found.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  we  should  be  al- 
lowed to  freeze  from  without,  with  all 
this  warm  love  within  us.  Quite  im- 
possible! I  cannot  help  laughing 
amidst  it  all,  with  a  sense  of  ridicu- 
lous embarrassment,  at  the  idea  that 
so  simple  a  thing  as  a  little  coin  can- 
not be  procured." 

Clara  smiled.  "  If  only,"  said  she, 
"  we  had  some  superfluous  furniture, 
any  brass  pans  or  copper  kettles." 

"  Ah  I  if  only  we  were  millionaires ! " 
interrupted  Henry  gaily;  "then  we 
could  get  wood  in  abundance,  and 
perhaps,"  he  added,  looking  slyly  over 
to  the  stove  where  some  bread-soup 
was  in  preparation  for  their  very  tem- 
perate repast,  "  some  better  fare  for 
dinner.  But,"  he  continued  in  a  tone 
of  humorous  banter,  which  he  fre* 


addressed;  " but  whilst  you,  dcar^t,    .qnently  adopted,  and  pushing  back 


are  still  cheerful,  I  cannot  feel  myself 
unfortunate." 

"Fortunate  and  unfortunate,"  re- 
plied Henry,  "  shall  be  with  us  but 
empty  words.  The  day  when  you 
quitted  your  father^s  house,  and  for 
my  sake  abandoned  all  other  consi- 
derations, decided  our  fortune  for  all 
our  lifetime  to  come.  To  live  and  to 
love,  this  is  our  watchword ;  in  what 
manner  exkctly  we  live  shall  be  in- 
different." 

"  Indeed  we  are  deprived  of  almost 
every  thing,"  said  the  young  wife, 
"  except  each  other.  But  I  knew 
you  were  not  rich,  and  yon  knew 
when  I  left  my  fathcr^s  house  I  could 
bring  nothing  with  me ;  so  love  and 
poverty  came  to  us  hand  in  hand. 
And  now  this  little  chamber,  which 
we  never  quit,  and  the  talking  toge- 
ther, and  the  looking  into  the  eyes 
we  love — this  is  all  our  life." 

"Right!  right!"  said  Henry,  and 
springing  up  from  his  seat,  he  embraced 
his  charming  companion  with  renewed 
fondness.  "  Here  are  we  like  Adam 
and  Eve  in  their  paradise;  and  I 
think,"  he  added,  lookmg  round  the 
apartment  as  he  spoke,  "  no  angel 
will  come  down  from  heaven  for  the 
express  purpose  of  driving  us  out  of 
it." 

"  If  it  were  not,"  said  Clara,  a  little 
dejected,  "that  the  wood  begins  to 
fad — and  this  winter  is  certainly  the 
aeverest  I  ever  knew"--"— 


his  chair  a  few  paces  as  he  spoke, 
"while  you  superintend  the  house- 
hold concerns,  and  give  the  necessary 
orders  to  the  cook,  I  will  withdraw 
into  my  study.  Now,  what  would  I 
not  write  if  only  pen,  paper,  and  ink, 
were  to  be  got  at ;  and  how  studiously 
would  I  read  if  but  a  book  could  be 
procured." 

"You  must  think^  dearest,"  said 
Clara  waggishly ;  "the  stock  of 
thoughts,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  not 
quite  so  low  as  our  wood." 

"  Dearest  wife,"  he  replied,  "  the 
cares  of  our  establishment  demand  all 
your  attention;  let  me  proceed  un- 
disturbed with  my  studies.  I  will 
read,"  he  continued,  speaking  as  if  to 
himself,  "  the  journal  I  formerly  kept 
in  our  palmy  days  of  stationery.  And 
it  strikes  me  that  it  would  be  parti- 
cularly profltable  to  study  it  back- 
wards ;  to  begin  at  the  end,  and  so 
lay  a  proper  foundation  for  a  full 
comprehension  of  the  beginning.  All 
true  wisdom  goes  in  a  circle,  and  is 
typified  by  a  serpent  biting  at  its  own 
tail.  We  will  begin  thid  time  at  the 
taU." 

Opening  his  journal  at  the  last 
page,  he  began  to  read  in  the  same 
subdued  tone — "They  tell  a  tale  of  a 
raving  criminal,  who,  being  condemned 
to  death  by  starvation,  ate  himself 
gradually  up.  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
story  of  life,  and  of  all  of  In 

some  tiiere  remains  nothing  uui* 
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stomach  and  ihe  month.  With  us 
there  is  left  the  soul,  which  is  ex- 
pressly said  to  be  inconsumable.  So 
far  as  externals  are  concerned,  I  have 
certainly  flayed  and  devoured  my- 
self. That  I  should,  up  to  this  day, 
have  retained  a  certain  dress-coat — I, 
who  never  go.  out — was  perfectly  ridi- 
culous. Mem. — Next  birthday  of  my 
wife  to  appear  before  her  in  a  waist- 
coat and  shirt  sleeves,  as  it  would  be 
highly  indecorous  to  present  myself 
to  a  person  of  her  rank  in  a  frock- 
coat  somewhat  overworn." 

Here  he  came  to  the  end  both  of 
the  page  and  the  bpok.  Turning  baek, 
he  commenced  at  the  page  immediate- 
ly preceding — **One  can  live  very 
well  without  napkins.  And  now  I 
think  of  it,  what  are  these  miserable 
napkins  but  a  niggardly  expedient 
for  saving  the  table-cloth  ?  Nay,  what 
is  this  table-cloth  itself  bu^  a  base, 
economy  for  sparing  the  taWe !  I  pro- 
nounce them  both  to  be  mere  super- 
fluities ;  boih  shall  be  sold,  that  we 
may  eat  off  the  table  in  the  manner 
of  the  patriarchs.  We  will  live  in  the 
fashion  of  our  magnanimous  ances- 
tors. It  is  in  no  cynical,  J  )iogene3- 
hamonr  that  I  banish  them  from  the 
house,  but  from  a  resolution  not  to 
follow  the  example  of  this  poor-spi- 
rited age,  which  encumbers  itself  with 
extravagant  superfluities  out  of  a  sor* 
did  economy." 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  ClarA  laughing. 
*'  Meanwhile,  on  the  proceeds  of  those 
and  other  superfluities,  I  invite  you  to 
a  repast  which,  at  all  events,  shall  not 
savour  of  extravagance." 

So  saying,  they  sat  down  to  their 
bread-soup.  He  who  had  seen  them, 
whatever  he  might  have  thought  of 
the  dinner,  would  have  envied  those 
who  partook  of  it,  so  cheerful  were 
they,  so  joyful,  so  full  of  freaks  and 
froUcs,  over  their  simple  provender. 
When  the  bread-soup  was  dispatched, 
Clara  slyly  brought  from,  the  stove  a 
covered  plate,  and  set  before  her  as- 
tonished husband — a  reserve  of  po- 
tatoes! *^  Long  live  thou  second  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  ! "  cried  Henry. 
Whereupon  they  drank  to  each  other 
ont  of  the  pure  element,  and  hob-nob- 
bed with  such  glee,  that  Clara  looked 
anxiously  the  next  moment  at  the 
glasses,  to  see  that  they  had  not 
cracked  them  in  their  enthosiasm. 
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The  dhmer  concluded,  they  drew 
their  chairs,  by  way  of  variety,  up  to 
the  solitary  window  of  their  apart- 
ment, and  amused  themselves  with 
looking  at  the  fantastic  filigree  work 
with  which  the  frost  had  decorated 
the  inside  of  the  glass. 

^^  My  aunt  used  to  maintain,"  said 
Clara,  "  that  the  room  was  warmer 
with  this  ice  on  the  window  than 
when  the  glass  was  clear." 

"  Possibly ! "  replied  Henry.  "  But 
on  the  strength  of  this  faith  I  would 
not  dispense  with  the  fire." 

"  How  wonderfully  various,"  said 
Clara,  "  are  these  ice-flowers !  Is  it 
not  strange,  one  seems  to  have  seen 
them  all  in  reality,  yet  cannot  give  a 
name  to  a  single  one  of  them  ?  And 
look  how  one  grows  over  the  other, 
and  how  the  noble  leaves  seem  to  ex- 
pand, even  as  we  speak  of  them." 

"  It  is  your  sweet  breath,  my  dear, 
that  is  calling  up  these  ghosts  and 
spirits  of  departed  flowers,"  said 
Henry.  "  I  imagine  that  some  in- 
visible genius  is  reading  all  thy  gentle 
and  loving  fancies,  and  pictures  them 
forth,  as  they  aiise,  in  these  flower- 
phantomis ;  so  that,  by  looking  at  this 
glass,  I  know,  even  while  you  are  silent, 
that  your  thoughts  are  full  of  love — 
that  they  are  dwelling,  upon  me." 

A  fond  kiss  was  the  answer  and 
the  reward  of  this  pretty  speech. 

Henry  took  up  his  journal,  and  be- 
ginning at  the  ante-penultimate  page, 
read  aloud: — "  To-day— Sold  to  that 
old  miser  of  a  bookseller,  my  rare 
copy  of  Chaucer,  the  costly  edition  of 
Caxton.  My  friend,  the  dear,  noble 
Andreas  Vandelmeer,  made  me  a 
present  of  it  on  my  birthday,  when 
we  were  at  the  university  together. 
He  had  written  to  London  for  it  him- 
self :  paid  an  enormous  price  for  it ; 
and  then  had  it  bound,  after  his  own 
taste,  in  rich  Gothic  style.  The  old 
hunks  of  a  bookseller  will,  no  doubt, 
send  it  back  to  London,  and  will  get 
for  it  tenfold  what  he  has  given  me. 
I  ought,  at  least,  to  havfi  cut  ont  the 
leaf  where  the  circumstance  of  this 
gift  is  recorded ;  and  where  I  have 
written  some  lamentable  lines,  signed 
with  my  preseht  name  and  address. 
This  is  vexatious.  Parting  with  this 
book  almost  persuades  me  that  some- 
thing like  want  is  pressing  on  as;  for, 
without  doubt,  it  was  the  most  pre- 
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dons  thing  I  possessed,  and  the  me- 
morial of  my  dearest  and  my  only 
friend.  Oh,  Andreas  Vandelmeer! 
art  thon  still  living?  Where  art 
thon  ?  And  dost  thou  still  think  of 
me?" 

"  I  saw  yonr  pain,"  said  Clara,  as 
he  concluded,  "  when  you  sold  that 
book  ;  but  this  friend  of  your  youth — 
you  have  never  described  him  to  me." 

"  He  was  in  person,"  replied  Henry, 
"  somewhat  resembling  myself — 
rather  older  and  more  staid.  We 
knew  each  other  as  boys  at  school. 
I  might  say  he  almost  persecuted  me 
with  his  love,  so  passionately  did  he 
press  it  on  me.  He  was  ever  com- 
plaining that  my  friendship  was  too 
cold.  Rich  as  he  was,  and  tenderly 
as  he  had  been  brought  up,  no  indul- 
gence had  made  him  selfish.  On 
leaving  the  university,  he  determined 
on  going  to  India,  that  distant  land 
of  wonder  having  fascinated  his  ardent 


have  sacrificed  for  me.  And  I  also 
am  a  fugitive  from  home." 

*^  Then  love  must  supply  all.  And 
so  it  has,  and  so  it  will.  Has  not 
our  honeymoon,  as  they  vulgarly  call 
it,  lasted  nearly  a  year  ?  " 

**  It  shall  last  for  ever! "  said  Clara. 
Then  after  a  pause,  which  was  filled 
up  as  lovers^  pauses  usually  are,  she 
added.  "  But  the  worst  blow  of  all 
was  the  loss  of  your  own  book — that 
dear  poetry  you  had  written.  If  we 
had  but  kept  a  copy  of  it,  we  might 
have  passed  many  hours  of  these 
winter  evenings  in  reading  it.  But 
then,"  she  added,  with  a  smile  and  a 
sigh  at  the  same  time,  ^^we  should 
have  wanted  a  candle." 

"  We  talk — we  gossip,"  said  Henry, 
"  which  is  much  better.  I  hear  the 
sweet  tones  of  your  voice ;  you  sing 
me  a  song,  or  you  break  suddenly  out 
into  that  heavenly  laugh  of  yours. 
What  is  there  not  in  that  musical, 


imagination.    There  was  then  quite  a    jubilee  laugh  ?    W^hen  I  hear  it,  angel 


storm  of  entreaties  and  supplications 
that  I  should  accompany  him.  He 
assured  me  that  I  should  make  my 
fortune  there,  as  his  own  forefathers 
had  in  fact  done.  But  my  mother 
died  about  this  time,  and  my  friends, 
moreover,  procured  for  me  a  position 
in  the  diplomatic  body.  He  per- 
suaded me,  at  least,  to  entrust  to  him 
the  small  fortune  I  had  inlici  ited  from 
my  mother,  that  he  might  employ  it 
advantageously  for  me ;  a  request 
which  I  have  always  suspected  was 
made  in  order  that  he  might  have, 
some  future  time,  a  pretext  and  disguise 
for  his  generosity.  We  took  leave  of 
each  other,  and  I  repaired,  in  the  suite 
of  my  ambassador,  to  the  town  where 
your  father  resided — and  where  " 

"The  history  becomes  tolerably 
well  known  to  us  both.  But  this 
noble  Andreas — did  you  never  hear 
of  him  again  ?  " 

"  I  received  two  letters,"  answered 
Henry,  "  from  that  remote  quarter  of 
the  world.  Aftei-  which  I  heard,  but 
through  no  authentic  source,  that  he 
died  of  the  cholera.  So  far  as  fortune 
was  concerned,  I  was  left  as  you  see, 
entirely  dependent  on  myself.  Still, 
I  enjoyed  the  favour  of  my  ambassa- 
dor— was  not  unpopular  at  my  court 
— could  reckon  on  some  powerful 
friends ; — but  all  this  has  disappeared." 

"  All  this,  alas ! "  said  Clara,  "  you 
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mme,  I  am  not  only  delighted,  I 
muse,  I  meditate,  I  am  rapt.  How 
much  of  character  is  there  in  a  laugh ! 
You  know  no  man  till  you  have  heard 
him  laugh — till  you  know  when  and 
how  he  will  laugh.  There  are  occa- 
sions— there  are  humours  when  a  man 
with  whom  we  have  been  long  fami- 
liar, shall  quite  startle  and  repel  us, 
by  breaking  out  into  a  laugh  which 
comes  manifestly  right  from  his  heart, 
and  which  yet  we  had  never  heard 
before.  Even  in  fair  ladies  with 
whom  I  have  been  much  pleased,  I 
have  remarked  the  same  thing.  As 
in  many  a  heart  a  sweet  angel  slum- 
bers unseen  till  some  happy  moment 
awakens  it,  so  there  sleeps  often  in 
gi'acious  and  amiable  characters,  deep 
in  the  background,  a  quite  vulgar 
spirit,  which  starts  into  life  when 
something  rudely  comical  penetrates 
into  the  less  frequented  chambers  of 
the  mind.  Our  instinct  teaches  us 
that  in  that  being  there  lies  some- 
thing we  must  take  heed  of. 

"  As  to  that  young  and  thoughtless 
publisher,"  continued  Henry,  "who 
became  bankrupt  and  ran  off  with  my 
glorious  manuscript,  he,  no  doubt, 
did  us  good  service ;  for  how  easily 
might  my  intercourse  with  him,  while 
the  book  was  being  printed,  have  led 
to  our  discovery?  Your  father  has 
not  yet,  be  assured,  relinquished  1 
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parsuit  of  us — my  passport  would 
have  been  examined  again  witli  severer 
Bcrutiny^sometbing,  no  doubt,  would 
have  led  to  the  suspicion  that  the 
name  I  bear  is  assumed.  We  should 
have  been  separated.  So,  angel  mine, 
we  are  happy  as  we  are — ^most  happy ! " 
It  had  now  grown  dark,  and  the 


fire  was  burned  out ;  a  candle  to  talk 
by  would  have  been  certainly  super- 
fluous :  so  they  retired  early  to  their 
sleeping  apartment.  Here  they  could 
continue  their  chat  in  the  dark,  quite 
heedless  of  the  heavy  fall  of  snow  thai 
was  encumbering  their  windows. 


Chaptxb  II. 


Next  morning,  at  approach  of 
dawn,  Clara  hastened  up  to  run  to 
the  stove,  to  awake  the  sparks  in 
the  ashes.  Henry  soon  came  to  her 
assistance,  and  they  laughed  like 
children,  as,  with  all  their  efforts,  the 
flame  would  not  come.  At  last,  with 
much  puffing  and  blowing,  the  shav- 
ings kindled,  and  slips  of  wood  were 
most  artistically  laid  on  so  as  to  heat 
the  little  stove  without  any  waste  of 
the  precious  store.  "  You  see,  Henry 
dear,"  said  Clara,  ^^  there  is  hardly 
enough  for  to-morrow,  and  then" 

**A  fresh  supply  must  be  had," 
said  her  husband,  in  a  tone  as  if  this 
matter  of  supply  was  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world ;  whereas  he  well 
knew,  that  whatever  stock  of  money 
remained  to  them,  must  be  reserved 
for  the  still  more  essential  article  of 
food.  After  breakfast,  he  again  took 
up  his  journal.  *'How  1  long  to 
come  to  that  page  which  records  how 
you  and  I,  dearest,  ran  away  with  one 
another." 

"  O  Heaven  I'"  cried  Clara,  "  how 
strange,  how  unexpected  was  that 
eventful  moment  1  For  some  days 
my  father  had  shown  a  certain  ill- 
humour  towards  ine,  and  had  spoken 
in  a  quite  unusual  manner.  He 
bad  before  expressed  his  surprise  at 
your  frequent  visits ;  now  he  did  not 
name  you,  but  talked  at  you,  and 
spoke  continually  of  young  men  who 
refused  to  know  their  own  position. 
If  I  was  silent  on  these  occasions  he 
was  angr}';  and  if  I  spoke  it  was  still 
worse :  he  grew  more  and  more  bitter. 
One  morning,  just  as  I  was  going  out 
in  the  carriage  to  pay  some  visits,  my 
faithful  maid  ran  down  the  steps  after 
me,  and,  under  pretence  of  adjusting 
my  dress,  whispered  into  my  ear  that 
all  was  discovered — that  my  desk  had 
been  broken  open,  and  vour  letters 
found — and  that,  in  a  few  hours,  I  was 


to  be  sent  off  a  prisoner  to  an  aunt  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  country.  How 
sudden  was  my  resolution!  I  had 
not  ridden  far  before  I  alighted  from 
the  carriage,  under  pretence  of  buying 
something  at  a  trinket-shop.  I  sent 
the  coachman  and  servant  away,  bid- 
ding them  return  for  me  in  an  hour, 
and  then  " 

"  And  then,"  interrupted  Henry, 
"  how  delighted  was  I,  how  almost 
temfied  with  joy,  to  see  you  suddenly 
enter  my  apartments!  I  had  just 
returned  from  my  ambassador,  and 
had  by  good  chance  some  blank  pass- 
ports with  me ;  I  filled  one  up  with 
the  first  name  that  occurred ;  and  then, 
without  further  preparation,  we  en- 
tered a  hired  carriage,  crossed  the 
borders,  were  married,  and  were 
happy." 

This  animated  dialogue  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  an  old 
woman,  by  name  Christina,  who  had 
formerly  been  Clara's  nurse.  In  their 
flight  they  had  entered  into  her  little 
cottage  as  a  place  where  they  could 
safely  stop  to  rest  themselves,  and  the 
faithful  old  dame  had  entreated  them 
to  take  her  with  them.  She  now  lived 
in  a  small  room  below,  in  the  same 
house,  and  entirely  suj^rted  herself 
by  going  out  to  work  amongst  the 
neighbours.  She  entered  the  room  at 
present  to  mention  that  she  should 
not  sleep  that  night  in  her  own  apart- 
ment below ;  but  that,  nevertheless, 
she  should  return  next  morning  early 
enough  to  make  their  usual  daily  pur- 
chases for  them.  Clara  followed  her 
out  of  the  room  to  speak  with  her 
apart.  Henry,  in  ner  absence,  as  if 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  sup- 
porting his  spirits,  or  deprived  of  the 
power  which  sustained  them,  sunk  his 
head  upon  the  table,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

"  Why  cannot  I,"  be  muttered  to 
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himself,  ^'work  with  my  hands  as 
this  poor  woman  does?  I  have  still 
health  and  strength.  Bnt  no — I  dare 
not — she  would  then,  for  the  first 
time,  feel  the  misery  of  our  position  ; 
she  would  torture  herself  to  work 
also ;  besides,  we  should  be  discover- 
ed and  separated — and,  come  what 
may,  while  we  can  yet  live,  we  are 
happy." 

Clara  returned  in  excellent  spirits. 
They  sat  down  to  their  frugal  and 
cheeiful  meal,  to  which  some  addi- 
tions had  been  made  by  the  obstinate 
kmdness  of  old  Christina.  **  I  could 
not  have  the  heart  to  refuse  her,'* 
said  Clara.  "  Now,  if  only  wood 
were  not  wanting,  all  would  be 
well." 

The  next  morning  Clara  slept  longer 
than  usual.  She  was  surprised,  on 
waking,  to  see  that  the  day  had 
dawn^,  and  still  more  to  find  that 
her  husband  had  left  her  side.  Her 
astonishment  was  further  increased 
when  she  heard,  in  the  next  room,  a 
crashing  and  grating  noise,  as  of  one 
sawing  through  an  obstiuate  piece  of 
timber.  Sha  got  up  as  speedily  as 
possible,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  Uiese 
miusual  events. 

"  Henry,"  she  cried,  as  she  entered 
the  room,  **  what  are  you  about 
there?" 

"  Sawing  wood,  my  dear,"  he  re- 
plied, as  he  looked  up  panting  from 
his  labours. 

**  But  how  in  the  world  did  you 
come  by  that  saw,  and  this  famous 
piece  of  wood  ?  " 

"  I  remembered,"  answered  Henry, 
^*  having  seen  in  the  loft  above  us, 
soon  after  we  came  here,  in  one  of 
my  voyages  of  discovenr,  a  saw  and 
a  hatchet,  belonging,  I  suppose,  to 
some  previous  tenant  of  our  apart- 
ment, or  perhaps  to  our  old  landlord. 
So  much  for  these  brave  tools.  As  to 
this  noble  piece  of  wood,  it  was  till 
this  morning  the  banister  to  our  stair- 
case. Observe  what  solid,  substantial 
men  our  ancestors  were!  What  a 
broad,  magnificent  piece  of  oak!  This 
will  make  a  quite  different  sort  of 
fire  from  your  deal  shavings  and  slips 
of  fir." 

"  But,"  cried  Clara,  "  the  damage 
to  the  house  I " 

*^  No  one  comes  to  see  us,"  said 
Henry.    **  We  know  these  steps,  and 
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indeed  seldom  or  never  go  down 
them.  The  old  Christina  is  the  only 
person  who  will  miss  it,  and  I  will 
say  to  her  very  gravely — Look  you, 
old  lady,  do  you  think  that  a  noble 
oak  of  the  forest  is  to  be  hewn  down, 
and  then  planed  and  polished  by  car- 
penters and  joiners,  merely  that  you 
may  come  up  and  down  these  steps  a 
little  more  easily?  No,  no,  such  a 
magnificent  banister  is  a  most  pal- 
pable superfluity." 

"  Since  it  is  done,"  said  Clara,  "  I 
will  at  least  take  my  share  in  this  new 
species  of  woodcraft." 

So  they  laid  the  beam,  which  filled 
the  apartment,  on  two  chairs,  and 
first  they  sawed  with  united  efforts  at 
the  middle  to  make  it  the  more  ma- 
nageable. It  was  hfurd  work,  for  the 
oak  was  tough,  and  the  saw  was  old, 
and  the  workmen  were  more  willing 
than  skilful ;  but  at  length  it  came  in 
two  with  a  crash. 

"  Well,"  said  Clara,  as  she  looked 
up,  and  threw  her  ringlets  aside,  her 
face  glowing  with  the  unwonted  ex- 
ercise, ^^  this  work  has  one  advantage 
at  least ;  we  want  no  fire  this  morn- 
ing to  warm  us." 

After  sawing  off  several  square 
blocks,  Henry  set  to  work  with  his 
hatchet  to  cleave  them  into  pieces 
fit  for  the  stove.  It  was  fortunate 
that,  during  this  operation,  which 
made  the  walls  of  their  little  dwelling 
re-echo,  their  landlord  was  absent. 
•Nor  were  the  neighbours  likely  to  be 
much  surprised  at  the  noise,  as  many 
handicraftsmen  inhabited  that  local- 
ity. 

On  this  eventful  day  breakfast  had 
been  forgotten ;  dinner  and  breakfast 
were  consolidated  into  one  meal.  This 
being  dispatched  with  their  usual 
cheerfulness,  they  retired  to  their  seat 
by  the  window.  To-day  there  was 
no  frost  upon  the  glass ;  and  the  sky 
— all  that  could  l^  seen  of  it — was 
clear  as  crystal.  It  was  a  curiously 
simple  prospect  which  this  window 
presented.  Underneath  them,  over 
the  ground-floor  of  the  house,  had 
been  constructed — for  what  reason  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  say — a  tiled 
roof,  which  projected  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  completely  to  hide  the  narrow 
street  from  their  view.  In  front 
stretched  the  long  low  roof  of  a  build- 
ing, which  seemed  to  be  used  as  a 
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warehouse;  and  on  both  sides  they 
were  hemmed  in  by  the  blank  pro- 
jecting walls  and  the  tall  chimneys 
of  larger  houses — so  that  certain 
masses  of  brickwork,  a  long  roof,  and 
a  fragment  of  the  open  sky,  was  all 
that  the  eye  could  possibly  command. 
This  complete  isolation  suited  the 
lovers  very  well ;  for,  besides  that  it 
effectually  concealed  them  from  the 
discovery  of  their  pursuers,  it  per- 
mitted them  to  stand  at  the  window, 
and  talk  and  caress,  without  the  re- 
straint occasioned  by  envious  spec- 
tators. When  they  first  occupied  the 
apartment,  if  they  heard  an  unusual 
noise  out  of  doors,  they  naturally  ran 
to  the  window  to  look  down  into  the 
street;  and  it  was  not  till  after  many 
fruitless  experiments  that  they  learn- 
ed to  sit  quiet  on  such  occasions.  It 
was  quite  an  event  if  a  cat  was  seen 
stealthily  making  its  way  over  the 
long  sloping  roof  in  front  of  them.  In 
the  summer,  when  the  sparrows  built 
their  nests  in  the  tall  chimneys  on 
either  side,  and  were  perpetually  fly- 
ing to  and  fro,  twittering,  caressing, 
quarrelling — this  was  quite  a  society. 
When  a  chimney-sweeper  once  thrust 
out  his  black  face  from  one  of  these 
chimneys,  and  shouted  aloud  to  tes- 
tify the  accomplishment  of  his  ascent, 
it  was  an  event  that  brought  a  shriek 
of  surprise  from  Clara. 

Thus  passed  the  days,  and  the  pair 
were  happy  as  kings,  though-  they 
were  living  very  like  beggars.  Very 
singular  was  their  power  of  abstrac- 
tion from  the  future,  their  entire  satis- 
faction with  the  present.  Clara,  it  is 
true,  cast  some  anxious  thoughts  after 
the  wood  ;  but  Henry  brought  in 
every  morning  the  necessary  supply : 
there  was  no  symptoms  of  failure. 
She  thought  indeed,  of  late,  that  the 
ffrain  of  the  wood  seemed  altered ;  but 
It  burned  as  well  as  ever. 

"  Where,"  said  Clara,  one  morning, 
"where  is  our  faithful  Christina?  I 
have  not  seen  her  for  many  a  day. 
You  rise  in  the  morning  before  I  can 
get  up — ^you  take  in  the  bread  and 
the  water-jug — I  never  see  her.  Why 
does  she  not  tome  up  ?    Is  she  ill  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Henry,  with  a  slight 
embarrassment  of  manner,  which  his 
wife  did  not  fail  to  detect. 

"Ah I  you  conceal  something  from 
mB,"  she  cried.      "I  will  go  down 


directly  and  see  what  is  the  matter 
with  her." 

"  It  is  so  long  sinc«  you  descended 
these  steps,  and  there  is  no  banister — 
you  will  fall." 

"  No,  no,  I  know  the  steps — I  could 
find  them  in  the  dark." 

"  Those  steps,"  said  Henry,  with  a 
mock  solemnity  of  manner — "  those 
steps  will  you  never  tread  again !" 

"  Oh,  there  is  something  you  con- 
ceal from  me!"  exclaimed  Clara. 
"  Say  what  you  will,  I  will  go  down 
and  see  Christina." 

She  turned  quickly  round  and  open- 
ed the  door,  but  Henry  clasped  her  as 
quickly  in  his  arms. 

"  My  dear,"  cried  he,  "  will  you 
break  your  neck?" 

The  secret  was  at  once  disclosed. 
They  stepped  together  to  the  landing- 
place.  There  Were  no  longer  any 
stairs  to  be  seen.  Clara  clasped  her 
little  hands  as  she  looked  first  down 
into  the  dark  precipice  below,  and 
then  at  her  husband,  who  maintained 
the  most  comical  gravity  in  the  world. 
She  then  ran  back  to  the  stove,  snatch- 
ed up  one  of  the  pieces  of  wood,  and, 
looking  at  it  closely,  said — "  Ah,  now 
I  see  why  the  grain  was  so  different  I  So, 
then,  we  have  burned  up  the  stairs  ? " 

"So  it  seems,"  answered  Henry, 
quite  calmly.  "  I  hardly  know  why  I 
kept  this  secret  from  you — perhaps 
that  you  might  not  be  distressed  by 
any  superfluous  scruples.  Now  that 
you  know  it,  I  am  sure  you  will  find 
it  quite  reasonable." 

"But  Christina?" 

"  Oh,  she  is  quite  well !  In  the 
morning  I  let  her  down  a  cord,  to 
which  she  fastens  her  little  basket. 
.This  I  draw  up,  and  afterwards  the 
water-jug.  Our  housekeeping  pro- 
ceeds in  the  most  orderly  fashion  in 
the  world.  When  the  banister  was 
at  an  end,  it  struck  me  that  one  half 
at  least  of  the  steps  of  our  staircase 
might  be  dispensed  with ;  it  was  but 
to  step  a  little  higher,  as  one  is  forced 
to  do  in  many  houses.  With  the  help 
of  Christina,  who  entered  into  this 
philosophical  view  of  the  matter,  I 
broke  off  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  so 
forth.  When  one  half  of  the  steps 
was  consumed,  the  other  half  was  also 
condemned  as  superfluous — for  what 
do  we  want  with  stairs,  we  who  never 
go  out?" 
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"But  the  landlord?" 

"He  will  not  return  till  Easter. 
Meanwhile  the  weather  will  be  getting 
milder,  and  there  are  still  some  old 
doors  and  planks  up  above,  which  I 
shall  pronounce  altogether  superfluous. 
Therefore  warm  thee,  dearest  Clara, 
without  any  care  for  the  future." 

Things,  however,  did  not  quite  fall 
out  as  expected.  On  the  afternoon  of 
that  very  same  day,  a  carriage  was 
heard  to  drive  up  to  the  little  house. 
They  heard  the  rattling  of  the  wheels, 
the  stopping  of  the  vehicle,  the  descent 
of  the  passengers.  It  was  in  vain  to 
put  their  heads  out  of  window,  they 
could  see  nothing  there.  But  they 
heard  the  sound  of  unpacking,  then 
the  greeting  of  neighbours — it  was 
evident,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  their 
dreaded  landlord  ha^  returned  home 
much  sooner  than  he  ought.  The 
heavy  tread  of  the  gouty  gentleman 
now  resounded  in  the  passage — the 
crisis  was  at  hand.  Henry  stood  at 
the  half-open  door,  listening.  Clara 
sat  within,  regarding  him  with  a  ques- 
tioning look. 

"  I  must  go  up,"  the  landlord  was 
now  heard  to  say ;  "  I  must  go  up, 
and  see  after  my  lodgers.  I  hope 
they  are  as  cheerful  as  ever,  and  the 
young  wife  as  pretty." 

There  was  a  pause.  The  old  man 
was  groping  about  in  the  dark. 

"How  is  this?"  he  muttered  to 
himself.  "  Don't  know  my  own  house ! 
Not  here — not  there  I  Uhic !  Ulric  I 
help  here ! " 

Ulric,  his  servant  and  factotum, 
came  to  his  assistance. 

"Help  me  up  these  stairs,"  said 
the  landlord.  "  I  am  blinded — be- 
witched !  I  cannot  find  the  steps,  and 
yet  they  were  broad  enough  1" 

"  Herr  Emmerich,"  said  the  old 
and  somewhat  surly  domestic,  "  you 
are  a  little  giddy  from  travelling." 

"  An  hypothesis,"  whispered  Henry, 
taming  to  his  wife,  "  which  unhappily 
will  not  hold." 

"Zounds!"  cried  Ulric,  who  had 
run  his  head  against  the  wall,  "  I 
have  lost  my  wits  too !" 

"  I  am  groping  right  and  left,"  said 
the  landlord,  "  and  all  round,  and  up 
above*  I  think  the  devil  has  taken 
the  stairs ! " 

"Another  hypothesis,"  whispered 
Henry,  "  and  a  very  bold  one." . 
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Meanwhile  the  more  sensible  do- 
mestic had  at  once  run  for  a  light. 
This  he  now  returned  with,  and,  hold- 
ing it  up  in  his  sturdy  fist,  he  illumi- 
nated the  quite  em])ty  space. 

"  Ten  thousand  devils !"  exclaimed 
the  landlord,  as  he  gazed  around  and 
above  him  with  astonishment.  "  This 
is  the  strangest  business !  Herr 
Brand  I  Herr  Brand  I  Is  any  one  np 
there?" 

It  was  of  no  use  to  deny  himself. 
Henry  stepped  out,  bent  over  the 
landing,  and  saw,  by  the  uncertain 
flicker  of  the  light,  the  portly  form  of 
his  landlord. 

"Ah,  my  worthy  friend,  Herr  Em- 
merich ! "  he  called  out  in  the  blandest 
manner  imaginable,  "you  are  most 
welcome.  It  speaks  well  for  the  gout 
that  you  have  returned  so  much  ear- 
lier than  your  appointed  time.  I 
am  delighted  to  see  you  looking  so 
well." 

"  Your  obedient  servant,"  answered 
the  other ;  "  but  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. What  has  become  of  my  stairs  ?  " 

"  Stairs  1  were  there  any  stairs 
here  ? "  said  Henry.  "  Indeed,  my 
friend,  I  go  out  so  seldom,  or  rather 
not  at  all,  that  I  take  no  notice  of 
any  thing  out  of  my  own  chamber.  I 
study,  I  work — I  concern  myself  about 
little  else." 

"  Ilerr  Brand,"  said  the  landlord, 
half  choking  with  rage,  "  we  must 
speak  about  this  in  another  tone !  You 
are  the  only  lodger.  You  shall  give 
an  account  before  a  court  of  jus- 
tice"  

"Be  not  over  wroth,*''replied  Henry. 
"  If  you  really  contemplate  legal  pro- 
ceedings, I  think  I  can  be  of  use  to 
you ;  for,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  perfectly 
remember  that  there  were  stairs  here, 
and  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  hav- 
ing, in  your  absence,  used  them." 

"  Used  them ! "  cried  the  old  man, 
stamping  with  his  feet ;  "  and  how 
used  tl^m?  You  have  destroyed 
them — you  have  destroyed  the  house,** 

"Nay,  do  not  exaggerate,  Herr 
Emmerich.  I  cannot  ask  you  to  walk 
up-stairs,  or  you  might  see  that  these 
rooms  we  inhabit  are  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation.  As  to  this  ladder, 
which  was  but  an  asses'  bridge  for 
tedious  visitors  and  bad  men,  I  re- 
moved it  with  great  di^culty,  as  be 
superfluous.** 
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"  Bat  these  steps/^  cried  Emmeridi, 
»'  with  their  noble  banister,  these  two- 
and-twenty  broad,  strong  oaken  steps, 
were  an  integral  part  of  my  house. 
Old  as  I  am,  I  never  heard  of  a  lodger 
who  dealt  as  he  pleased  with  the  stairs 
of  a  honse.'^ 

"  Be  patient,"  said  Henry,  "  and 
yon  shall  hear  the  real  connexion  of 
events.  The  post  failed  in  bringing 
oor  necessary  remittances;  the  winter 
was  annsnally  severe;  all  ordinary 
means  of  procuring  fuel  were  wanting; 
I  had  recourse  to  this  sort  of  forced 
loan.  At  the  same  time  I  did  not 
think,  respected  sir,  that  you  would 
retom  before  the  warm  summer  wea- 
ther." 

'^  Nonsense  1"  said  the  landlord. 
'^Summer  weather  I  Do  you  think 
that  these  my  stairs  will  sprout  out 
again,  like  asparagus,  when  the  sum- 
mer comes?" 

"  Really,"  said  Henry,  "  I  am  not 
sufiSciently  ac(4uainted  with  the  growth 
and  habits  of  the  stair-plant  to  deter- 
mine." 

"  Ulric !"  cried  the  wrathful  land- 
lord, **  run  for  the  police.  You  shall 
find  this  no  jesting  matter." 

The  police  arrived.  The  inspector 
was  scandalized  at  the  outrage  which 
had  been  committed,  and  summoned 
the  delinquent  to  surrender." 

"  Never  I "  said  Henry.  **  An  Eng- 
lishman says  well  that  his  house  is 
his  castle ;  and  mine  is  a  castle  with 
the  drawbridge  up." 

"  There  is  an  easy  remedy  for  that," 
said  the  officer,  who  thereupon  called 
for  a  ladder,  and  gave  command  to 
his  men  to  mount,  to  bind  the  crimi- 
nal with  cords,  and  bring  him  down 
to  his  condign  punishment. 

The  house  was  now  filled  with  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood.  Men, 
women,  and  children  had  been  attract- 
ed to  the  spot,  and  a  crowd  of  curious 
spectators,  assembled  in  the  street, 
made  their  comments  upon  the  busi- 
ness. Clara  had  seated  herself  near 
the  window,  not  a  little  embarrassed ; 
but  as  she  saw  that  her  husband  still 
retained  his  accustomed  cheerfuhsess, 
she  also  kept  her  self-possession — not, 
however,  without  much  wondering 
how  it  would  all  end.  Henry  came 
in  for  a  moment  to  hearten  her,  and 
also  to  fetch  something  firom  the  room. 

^*  We  are  shut  up,  my  dear,"  said 


he,  ^*like  oor  fiunous  Gdtz  hi  bis 
Taxthausen.  This  obsUnate  tram- 
peter  has  summoned  me  to  surrender 
at  mercy,  and  I  will  now  answer  him 
in  the  manner  of  our  great  model." 

Clara  smiled. 

**  Your  fate  is  my  fate,"  she  said, 
and  added  to  herself  in  a  low  voice : 
*^  I  think,  if  my  father  saw  us  now,  he 
would  forgive  all." 

Henry  again  stepped  out  upon  the 
landing,  and  seeing  they  were  verily 
bringing  in  a  ladder,  called  to  them  in 
a  solemn  tone — '^  Gentlemen,  bethink 
you  what  you  do.  I  have  been  prepar- 
ed, weeks  ago,  for  every  thing — for  the 
very  worst  that  can  happen.  I  will  not 
be  taken  prisoner,  but  intend  to  de- 
fend myself  to  the  last  drop  of  my 
blood.  Here  do  I  bring  two  blunder- 
busses loaded  with  ball,  and  this  old 
cannon,  a  fearful  piece  of  ordnance, 
full  to  the  throat  with  every  destruc- 
tive ingredient.  I  have  in  this  cham- 
ber powder  and  ball,  cartridges,  lead, 
all  things  necessary  to  sustain  the 
war ;  whilst  my  brave  wife,  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  fire-arms,  will 
load  the  pieces  as  I  fire  them.  Ad- 
vance, therefore,  if  you  wish  blood  to 
flow." 

Henry  had  laid  two  sticks  and  an 
old  boot  upon  the  floor. 

The  leader  of  the  police,  who  could 
distinguish  nothing  in  the  dark,  beck- 
oned to  his  men  to  stand  back. 

"  Better,"  said  he  to  Herr  Emme- 
rich, ^^  that  we  starve  out  this  formid- 
able rebel." 

"Starve,  indeed!"  said  Henry: 
"  we  are  provided  for  months  to  come 
with  all  sorts  of  dried  fruits — plums, 
pears,  apples,  biscuits.  The  winter 
is  nearly  passed,  but  should  fuel  fail 
us,  there  is  still  in  the  roof  above 
much  superfluous  timber." 

"  Oh,  hear  the  heathen  1"  cried  Em- 
merich in  agony.  "  First  he  breaks 
to  pieces  the  bottom  of  my  house, 
and  then  he  threatens  to  unroof  it." 

"  It  is  beyond  all  example,"  said 
the  officer. 

Many  of  the  spectators,  however, 
were  secretly  pleased  at  the  distress 
of  the  avaricious  landlord.  Some 
suggested  the  calling  in  of  the  mili- 
tai-y,  with  their  guns. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  no!"  cried 
Eounerich ;  "the  house  will  then  be 
utterly  destroyed." 
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"  You  are  quite  right,"  said  Henry. 
*^  And  have  you  forgotten  what  for 
many  years  every  newspaper  has  been 
repeating  to  us,  that  the  first  cannon- 
shot,  let  it  fall  where  it  may,  will  set 
all  Europe  in  a  blaze  ?  " 

He  is  a  demagogue,  a  carbonaro," 


SOS 

**No  one  ascends  to  this  place  I** 
said  Henry. 

"  Not  if  he  brings  back  the  Chan- 
cer, the  edition  of  Caxton?" 

^^  O  Heaven !  the  good  angel 
may  ascend!*^  and  immediately  ran 
back  to  Clara  to  communicate  the 


said  the  officer.     "  Who  knows  what    joyful  news.  "  Our  Sickingen  is  verily 


confederates  he  may  have  even  in  this 
crowd  which  surrounds  us  ?" 

The  alarm  of  the  officer  seemed,  for 
a  moment,  to  be  justified,  for  a  shout 
was  now  heard  from  some  of  the 
populace  who  were  collected  in  the 
street  Emmerich  and  the  officer 
turned  round  to  enqmre  into  the 
meaning  of  this  new  demonstration. 
Henry  took  the  opportunity  to  whis- 
per a  word  to  his  young  wife. 

"  Be  of  good  cheer,"  he  said ;  "  we 
gain  time.  We  shall  be  able  to  capi- 
tulate. Perhaps  even  a  Sickingen 
may  come  to  our  rescue." 

The  shout  of  the  mob  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  a 
brilliant  equipage,  which  made  its 
way  slowly  through  the  thronged  and 
narrow  street.  The  footmen  were 
dad  in  splendid  livery,  and  a  coach- 
man, covered  with  lace,  drove  four 
prancing  steeds.  The  mob  might  be 
excused  for  shouting  ^^The  king! 
The  king!"  The  carriage  stopped 
before  the  door  of  the  house  which 
was  now  become  the  great  point  of 
attraction,  and  a  nobleman  descended, 
elegantly  attired  and  decorated  with 
orders  and  crosses. 

"  Does  a  certain  Herr  Brand  live 
here  ?  "  enquired  the  illustrious  stran- 
ger ;  ^^  and  what  means  all  this  up- 
roar ?  " 

Hereupon  fifty  dififerent  voices 
made  answer  with  as  many  different 
accounts.  The  landlord,  stepping 
forward,  pointed  to  the  dilapidated 
condition  of  the  house,  and  explained 
the  real  state  of  affairs.  The  stranger 
continued  to  advance  into  the  hall, 
and  called  with  a  loud  voice,  ^^  Does 
Herr  Brand  live  here?" 

**  Yes,"  replied  Henry  from  above ; 
"  but  who  is  this  that  asks  ?" 

"The  ladder  here!"  cried  the 
stranger. 


come ! "  he  exclaimed.    Tears  of  joy 
were  starting  to  his  eyes. 

A  few  words  from  the  stranger, 
addressed  to  the  landlord  and  the 
officer,  produced  a  sudden  calm. 
The  ladder  was  raised,  and  Henry,  in 
a  moment,  was  in  the  arms  of  his  old 
friend  Andreas  Vandelmeer  !  All  was 
now  joy  and  congratulation  in  the 
little  apartment,  as  Henry  introduced 
to  his  friend  his  dear  and  beautiful 
wife.  The  first  greetings  passed, 
Vandelmeer  informed  them  that  the 
small  fortune  which  Henry  had  en- 
trusted to  his  care  had  increased  and 
multiplied  itself,  and  that  he  might 
now  consider  himself  a  rich  man. 
Vandelmeer,  on  his  return  from  India, 
had  landed  at  the  port  of  London. 
There  it  had  occurred  to  him  to  pro- 
cure some  antiquarian  present  for  his 
friend,  like  that  which  he  had  former- 
ly given  him.  Entering  the  book- 
seller^s  where  his  previous  purchase 
had  been  made,  he  daw  a  Chaucer, 
which  attracted  his  attention  from  its 
similarity  to  the  one  he  had  procured 
for  his  friend.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
same.  It  had  found  its  way  back  to 
its  original  owner.  On  opening  it,  he 
found  some  melancholy  lines  written 
on  the  fly-leaf,  and  signed  with  his 
present  name  and  address.  He  im- 
mediately repurchased  the  book,  and 
hastened  to  the  discovery,  and,  as  it 
proved,  the  rescue  of  his  friend. 

To  complete  the  happiness  of  all 
parties,  he  was  able  to  inform  them 
that  the  father  of  Clara  had  laid  aside 
his  anger,  and  was  desirous  of  dis- 
covering his  daughter  only  that  he 
might  receive  and  forgive  her.  What 
need  to  say  more  ?  Even  the  land- 
lord was  content,  and  had  reason  to 
congratulate  himself  on  the  devasta- 
tion committed  on  his  staircase. 
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Our    intercourse  with  India  has 
become    so    important  within  these 
few  years,  and  the  rapid  transit  by 
the  isthmus  of  Suez  has  become  so 
favourite  a  passage,  that  the  public 
naturally  feel  an  extreme  curiosity 
relative  to  every  circumstance  of  the 
route.    Tlie  whole  is  a  splendid  no- 
velty,  sufficiently  strange  to  retain 
some  portion  of  the  old  wonder  which 
belongs  to  all  things  Arabian ;  suffi- 
ciently wild  to  supply  us  with  the 
scenes  and  adventures  of  barbarism  ; 
and  yet  sufficiently  brought  within 
the  sphere  of  European  interests,  to 
combine  with  the  romance  of  the  wil- 
derness, at  once  Oriental  x)omp  and 
the  powers  and  utilities  of  civilized 
and  Chi7stian  society.  The  contrast  is 
of  the  most  exciting  kind : — we  have 
the  Bedouin,  with  his  lance  and  desert 
home,  hovering  round  the  European 
carriage,  but  now  guarding  what  his 
fathers  would  have  plundered;  the 
caravan  with  all  its  camels,  turbaned 
merchants,     and     dashing    cavalry, 
moving  along  the  river's  bank,    on 
whose  waters  the  steam-boat  is  rush- 
ing;  the  many-coloured  and  many- 
named  tribes  of  the  South,  meeting 
the  men  of  every  European  nation  in 
the   streets  where  the  haughty  Os- 
manll  was  once  master.    The  build- 
ings  offer  scarcely  a  less  singular 
contrast : — the  lofty,  prison-like,  close 
casemented  fronts  of  the  huge  Ma- 
hometan dwellings,  frowning  in  grim 
repose  upon  the   spruce  shops  and 
glittering  hotels  of  the  French  and 
Italian    trader    and    tavern-keeper; 
and  though  last,  most  memorable  of 
all — the  old  Pasha,  the  only  man  in 
existence  who  has  given  a  new  being 
to  a  people ;  the  true  regenerator  of 
his  country,  or  rather  the  creator  of 
a  nation  out  of  one  of  the  most  ab- 
ject, exhausted,  and  helpless  races  of 
mankind.     Egypt,  the  slave  of  the 
stranger  for  a  thousand  years,  tram- 
pled on  by  Saracen,  Turk,  Mameluke, 
and  Frenchman;   but  by  the  enter- 
prise and  intelligence  of  this  extraor- 


dinary individual,  suddenly  raised  to 
an  independent  rank,  and  actually 
possessing  a  most  influential  interest 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  route  of  the  travellers  begins 
with  Ceylon.  Ceylon  is  a  fine  pic- 
turesque island,  very  fertile,  striking- 
ly placed  for  co^^nerce,  and  contain- 
ing a  tolerably  intelligent  population. 
Yet  we  do  not  seem  to  have  made 
much  of  its  advantages  hitherto ;  Sin- 
gapore and  even  Hong-Kong  are  likely 
to  throw  it  into  eclipse  ;  and  the  chief 
benefit  of  its  possession  is  in  keeping 
away  foreign  i)owers  from  too  near  an 
inspection  of  our  settlements  in  India. 
But  its  shores  have  the  richness  of 
vegetation  which  belongs  to  the  tro- 
pics, and  the  variety  of  aspect  which 
is  so  often  found  in  the  Asiatic  islands. 
The  Major  and  his  wife  embarked 
on  board  the  steamer  ^*  The  India,"  in 
May  1844.  The  view  from  the  Point 
de  Galle  is  striking.  The  town  is 
shaded  by  trees,  which  give  it  the 
look  of  richness  and  freshness  that 
contributes  such  a  charm  to  the  Ori- 
ental landscape.  On  the  left  of  the 
bay  is  a  headland  clothed  with  tropic 
vegetation.  In  firont  are  two  islamls, 
giving  variety  to  the  bay.  Behind  is 
the  esplanade,  shut  in  by  hills  covered 
with  cocoa-nut  trees.  At  the  foot  of 
those  hills  is  the  native  town  and 
bridge,  also  shaded  by  trees.  Crowds 
of  canoes,  of  various  shapes  and 
colours,  moored  along  the  shore, 
complete  the  scene. 

The  passengers  were  discontented 
with  the  India.  They  never  saw  any 
thing  like  the  dirt  of  the  sliip.  The 
coal-dust  penetrated  into  every  thing. 
It  was  in  vain  to  sigh  for  a  clean  face 
and  hands,  for  they  were  unattain- 
able. This  must  be  true  ;  yet  it  passes 
our  comprehension.  We  cannot  un- 
derstand whv  coal-dust  should  make 
its  appearance  at  all  for  the  affliction 
of  the  passengers.  It  certainly  black- 
ens no  one  in  our  European  steamers. 
Its  business  is  in  the  engine-room, 
and  we  never  heard  of  its  making  its 
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entree  into  cither  the  saloon  or  the 
cabin.  The  India  is  complained  of 
as  being  very  iii  adapted  for  the  ser- 
vice, as  unwieldy,  and  inadequate  to 
face  the  south-west  monsoon.  Yet 
the  vessel  was  handsomely  decorated : 
the  saloon  was  profusely  ornamented 
with  gilding,  cornices,  and  mirrors ; 
the  tables  were  richly  veneered,  and 
the  furniture  was  of  morocco  leather. 
All  this  exhibits  no  want  of  liberality 
on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  ;  but  a 
much  heavier  bharge  is  laid  on  the 
carelessness  which  allowed  this  hand- 
some vessel  to  be  infested  with  dis- 
gusting vermin.  **  The  swarms  of 
cock-roaches,"  says  Mrs  Darby  Grif- 
fiths, "  almost  drove  me  out  of  my 
senses.  The  other  day  sixty  were 
killed  in  our  cabin,  and  we  might 
have  killed  as  many  more.  They  are 
very  large,  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  long,  and  nm  about  my  pillows 
and  sheets  in  the  most  disgusting 
manner.  Rats  are  also  very  nume- 
rous." Now,  all  this  we  can  as  little 
comprehend  as  the  coal-dust.  If  such 
things  were,  they  must  have  arisen 
from  the  most  extraordinary  negli- 
gence ;  and  we  hope  the  proprietors, 
enlightened  by  Mrs  Darby  Griffith's 
book,  will  have  the  vessel  cleansed  out 
before  her  next  voyage. 

The  monsoon  was  now  direct 
against  them,  and  the  probability  was, 
that  instead  of  getting  to  Aden  in  its 
teeth,  their  coal-dust  would  fail,  and 
they  would  be  driven  back  to  Bom- 
bay for  more.  But  the  commander 
of  one  of  the  Oriental  Company's 
ships,  who  was  fortunately  a  passen- 
ger, advised  the  captain  to  go  south, 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  winds 
which  would  afterwards  blow  him  to 
the  north-west.  The  advice  was  as 
fortunately  taken.  They  steamed  till 
within  two  degrees  of  the  line,  and 
then  met  with  a  south  wind.  This, 
however,  though  it  drove  them  on 
their  course,  made  them  roll  terribly. 
The  India  was  not  prepared  for  this 
rough  treatment.  There  was  not  a 
swing-table  in  the  ship.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  bottles  of  wine  were 
rolling  in  every  direction  ;  geese,  tur- 
keys, and  curry  were  precipitated 
into  the  laps  of  the  unfortunate  peo- 
ple on  the  lee-side ;  while  those  on  the 
weather-side  were  thrown  forward 
with  their  faces  on  their  plates.   This 


was  treatment  which  probably  John 
Bull  would  not  like  ;    but  being  a 
philosopher,  and  besides  a  native  of 
an  island,  he  would  endure  it  as  one 
of  the  necessities  of  nature.      But 
there  were  four   French  passengers 
on  board  who  took  it  in  a  different 
way,  and  probably  conceiving  that  a 
vessel  at  sea  was  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  stage-coach,  and  the  Indian 
ocean  a  high-road,  they  felt  themselves 
peculiarly  ill-used  by  this  tossing;  and 
at  every  instance  of  having  a  bottle  of 
wine  emptied  into  their  drapery,  they 
regarded  it  as  a  national  insult,  and 
complained  bitterly  to   the  captain. 
The  French  are  a  belligerent  people, 
and  we  are  surpnsed  that  this  series 
of  aggressions  by  the  billows  has  not 
been  taken  up  by  Mons.  Thiers  and 
his  friends,  as  an  additional  evidence 
of  the  malice  of  England  to  the  grande 
nation.    Sea-sickness,  starvation,  and 
the  loss   of  their  claret,  were  acts 
worthy,    indeed,   of  perjide   Albion, 
The  captain  himself  was  one  of  the 
victims  to  the   "  movement."     The 
fair  tourist  thus  draws  his  portrait — 
whether  the  captain  will  admire  either 
the  sketch  or  the  limner,  is  another 
question.    He  is  described  as  ^*  an 
immensely  fat,  punchy  man,  resem- 
bling a  huge  ball,  with  great  fat  red 
cheeks  which  almost  conceal  his  eyes, 
and  a  small  tumcd-up  nose."  He  was, 
of  course,  always  seated  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  and,  she  supposed,  con- 
sidered it  beneath  his  dignity  to  have 
his  chair  tied ;  but  this  world  is  all 
made  up  of  compromises  and  compen- 
sations— if  the  captain  preserved  his 
dignity,  he  lost  his  balance.    A  snrge 
came,  "  his  fixity  of  tenure  was  gone 
in  a  moment,  and  this  solid  dignitary 
was  shot  forth,  chair  and  all,   and 
rolled  against  the  bulkhead.    Every 
body  was  in  roars  of  laughter." 

But  though  all  this  was  toil  and 
trouble  for  the  miserable  lords  and 
ladies  of  the  creation,  it  was  delight 
for  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  the 
mighty  element  around  them.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  ocean  were  in  full 
sport ;  whales  were  seen  rushing 
through  the  brine,  porpoises  were 
sporting  with  their  sleek  skins  in  the 
highest  enjo}Tnent  through  the  bil- 
lows, and  shoals  of  dolphins  filled  the 
waves  with  theur  splendid  pea-green 
and  azure.    It  was  an  ocean  fftt*.  a 
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bal'pari  of  the  finnj  tiibe,  a  gala- 
daj  of  natnre ;  while  miserable  men 
and  women  were  shrinking,  and  shiver- 
ing, and  sinking  in  heart,  in  the  midst 
of  the  animation,  enjoyment,  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  world  of  waters.  On 
the  third  night  of  their  sailing,  the 
wind  became  higher,  and  the  swell 
from  the  south  stronger  than  ever. 
They  pitched  about  in  the  most  dread- 
ful manner,  and  during  the  night  two 
sails  were  carried  away,  and  the  fore- 
topmast.  They  were  now  in  peril ; 
but  they  had  the  steam  in  reserve, 
and  steered  for  their  port.  On  the 
9th  of  June  they  were  in  smooth 
water,  running  up  between  the  coasts 
of  Arabia  and  Africa.  The  weather 
now  suddenly  changed ;  the  sun  be- 
came intensely  hot,  and  though  forty 
miles  from  the  shore,  they  were  visited 
by  numerous  butterflies,  dragon-flies, 
and  moths.  In  two  days  after,  they 
sailed  through  an  orange-coloured  sea, 
filled  with  a  shoal  of  animalcule 
fifteen  miles  long.  On  the  next  day 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  harbour  of 
Aden.  This  whole  track  was  the 
voyage  from  which  the  Arabian  story- 
tellers have  fabricated  such  wonders. 
One  of  the  voyages  of  the  celebrated 
Sinbad  the  sailor,  the  most  pictu- 
resque of  all  voyagers,  was  over  this 
very  ocean.  The  orange -coloured 
waters,  the  strong  effluvium  of  the 
waves  intOKicating  the  brain,  the  wild 
headlands  of  Africa— each  the  dwell- 
ing of  a  necromancer — the  Maldives, 
filled  with  mermaids  and  sea-monsters, 
the  volcanic  blaze  that  guarded  the 
entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  fiery 
mountains  of  Aden,  the  Hadramant, 
or  region  of  Death,  the  Babclmandeb, 
or  Gate  of  Tears,  the  Isle  of  Perim, 
and  the  Cape  of  Burials,  wild,  black, 
and  terrific — fill  the  Arab  imagination 
with  wonders  that  throw  all  modern 
invention  to  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance. 

The  town  of  Aden  is  not  seen  from 
the  sea ;  it  lies  behind  the  mountains, 
which  are  first  visible.  To  look  at 
the  coast  from  this  spot,  nothing  but 
a  sandy  desert  presents  itself.  The 
peninsula  is  joined  to  the  mainland, 
Arabia  Felix,  by  a  narrow  sandy 
isthmus,  nearly  level  with  the  ocean. 
It  is  only  14,000  feet  wide.  There 
are  three  rocky  islands  in  the  bay, 
one  of  which,  commanding  the  isth- 


mus, is  fortified.  The  passengers  of 
the  India  were  disturbed  during  the 
whole  day  by  the  yells  of  the  Arabs 
who  were  bringing  the  coals  on  board. 
They  look  more  like  demons  than 
human  beings.  ^^The  coal-dust,  of 
which  we  had  lost  sight  for  some 
time,  now  began  once  more  to  turn 
every  thing  into  its  own  colour.  The 
coolies  employed  in  this  service  come 
from  the  coast  of  Zanzibar.  They 
keep  up  a  continual  yell  during  their 
work,  and  perform  a  kind  of  dance 
all  the  time."  They  must  be  very 
well  paid,  and  this  is  the  true  secret 
of  making  men  work.  The  African 
is  no  more  lazy  than  other  men,  when 
he  can  get  value  for  his  labour.  This 
is  the  true  secret  for  abolishing  the 
slave  trade.  Those  men  come  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  miles  to  cover 
themselves  with  coal-dust,  in  an  at- 
mosphere where  the  thermometer 
sometimes  rises  to  120^  in  the  shade, 
and  work  ^*  day  and  night  until  they 
have  finished  their  task,**  roaring  and 
dancing  all  the  time,  besides — and  all 
this  for  the  stimulant  of  wages.  It 
is  to  be  presumed  that  their  perform- 
ance is  "  piece-work,**  the  only  work 
which  brings  out  the  true  effort  of  the 
labourer.  Their  zeal  was  said  to  be 
so  great,  that  every  hundred  tons  of 
coal  embarked  cost  the  life  of  a 
roan.  But  the  Africans  have  learned 
to  drink  grog;  an  accomplishment 
which  we  should  have  thought  they 
would  not  be  long  in  acquiring,  and 
since  that  period,  they  live  longer. 
This,  we  must  acknowledge,  is  a  new 
merit  in  grog ;  it  is  the  first  time  that 
we  have  heard  of  it  as  a  promoter  of 
longevity. 

The  Arabs  on  the  coast  form  two 
classes,  perfectly  distinct,  at  least  in 
their  conduct  to  the  English.  The 
class  of  warriors,  being  robbers  by 
profession,  are  extremely  anxious  to 
rob  us,  and  still  more  indignant  at 
our  preventing  their  robbery  of  others. 
Their  piracies  have  suffered  grievously 
from  the  vigilance  of  our  gun-boats, 
and  they  have  once  or  twice  actually 
attempted  to  storm  our  fortifications. 
The  consequence  is,  that  they  have 
been  soundly  beaten,  the  majority 
have  left  their  carcasses  behind  them, 
and  the  sur\'ivors  have  been  taught  a 
*'*'  moral  lesson,**  which  has  kept  them 
at  a  respectful  distance.     Bat  the 
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Arab  cnltiTttorB  are  deoent  and  in- 
dnstiions  men,  and  form  the  servants 
of  the  town.  Whether  we  shall  ever 
make  a  great  southern  colony  of  the 
country  fuljoinin^  the  peninsula,  must 
be  a  question  of  the  future.  But  it 
is  said  that  a  very  fine  and  healthy 
country  extends  to  the  north,  and 
that  the  mountains  visible  from  Aden 
enclose  valleys  of  singular  productive- 
ness and  beauty. 

Taste  in  personal  decoration  differs 
a  good  deal  in  the  south  from  that  of 
the  north.  The  Arab,  with  a  face  as 
black  as  ink,  thinks  an  enormous 
shock  of.  red  hair  the  perfection  of 
taste;  he  accordingly  dyes  his  hair 
with  lime,  and  thus  makes  himself, 
unconsciously,  the  regular  demon  of 
the  stage. 

The  entrance  to  the  new  British 
settlement  is  through  masses  of  the 
boldest  and  wildest  rocks.  After 
passing  a  defile  between  two  moun- 
tains, we  come  to  the  only  access 
on  this  side,  the  ^Mofty  mountains 
forming  an  impregnable  fortifica- 
tion." This  entrance  is  cut  through 
the  solid  rock.  A  strong  guard  of 
sepoys  is  posted  there.  The  passage 
is  so  high  and  narrow,  that  *^  one 
might  almost  compare  it  to  the  eye  in 
a  darning  needle."  This  is  a  female 
comparison,  but  an  expressive  one. 
Issuing  from  the  pass,  the  whole  valley 
of  Aden  lay  like  a  map  beneath, 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  precipitous 
mountains,  rising  up  straight  and 
barren  like  a  mighty  wall,  while  on 
the  fourth  was  the  sea ;  but  even  there 
the  view  was  bounded  by  the  island 
rock  of  Sera,  thus  completing  the  for- 
tification of  this  Eastern  Gibraltar. 

Here  the  travellers  were  welcomed 
by  a  hospitable  garrison  surgeon  and 
his  wife,  found  a  dinner,  an  apart- 
ment, great  civility,  and  a  romantic 
view  of  the  Arab  landscape  by  moon- 
light. They  heard  the  drums  and 
pipes  of  one  of  the  regiments,  and 
were  "  startled  by  the  loud  report  of 
a  cannon,  which  shook  the  frail  tene- 
ment, and  resounded  with  a  length- 
ened echo  through  the  hills.  It  was 
the  eight  o'clock  gun,  which  stood 
only  a  stone^s  throw  from  the  house, 
and  on  the  same  rock."  The  lady,  as 
a  soldier^s  wife,  ought  to  have  been 
less  alarmed ;  but  she  was  in  a  land 
where  every  thing  was  strange.  "  We 


were  literally  sleeping  out  in  the  open 
air ;  as  there  were  no  doors,  windows, 
or  Venetians  to  dose,  and  every  breath 
of  wind  agitated  the  frail  walls  of 
bamboo  and  matting,  I  was  awoke 
in  the  night  by  the  musquitto  curtains 
blowing  up ;  the  wind  bad  risen,  and 
came  every  now  and  then  with  sudden 
gusts;  but  its  breath  was  so  soft, 
warm,  and  dry,  that  I,  who  had  never 
ventured  to  bear  a  night-blast  in 
Ceylon,  felt  that  it  was  harmless." 

Aden,  in  earlier  times,  formed  one  of 
the  thirteen  states  of  Yemen;  and 
prodigious  tales  are  told  of  its  opu- 
lence, its  mosques  and  minarets,  its 
baths  of  jasper,  and  its  crescents  and 
colonnades.     But  Arabia  is  prover- 
bially a  land  of  fable,  and  the  glories 
of  Aden  exhibit  Arabian  imagination 
in  its  highest  stage.    Possibly,  while 
it  continued  a  port  for  the  Indian 
trade,  it  may  have  shared  the  wealth 
which  India  has  always  lavished  on 
commerce.     But  a  spot  without  a 
tree,  without  a  mine,  and  without  a 
manufacture,  could  never  have  pos- 
sessed solid  wealth  under  the  languid 
industry  and  wild  rapine  of  an  .Arab 
population.    When  we  recollect,  too, 
how  long  the  Turks  were  masters  of 
this  comer  of  Arabia,  we  may  well  be 
sceptical  of  the  opulence  of  periods 
when  the  sword  was  the  law.    No 
memorials  of  its  prosperity  remain  ; 
no  ruined  temples  or  broken  columns 
attest  the  magnificence  or  the  taste  of 
an  earlier  generation.    Its  only  hope 
of  opulence  must  be  dated  from  its 
first  possession  by  the  British.    But 
the  barrenness  of  the  soil  forbids  sub- 
stantial wealth ;  and  though  the  na- 
tive merchants,  relying  on  the  honour 
of  British  laws  and  the  securitv  of 
British  arms,  are  flocking  into  it  by 
hundreds,  and  will  soon  Sock  into  it 
by  thousands,  it  must  be  at  best  but 
a  warehouse  and  a  fortress,  though 
both  will,  in  all  probability,  be  of  the 
most  magnificent  description.     The 
population  is  of  the   miscellaneous 
order  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  the 
Eastern   ports.     The   Parsees,    the 
handsome  and  industrious  race  who 
are  to  be  seen  every  where  in  India ; 
the  Jews,  keen  and  indefatigable,  who 
are  to  be  seen  in  every  part  of  the 
world ;  and  the  Arabs,  whose  glance 
and  gesture  seem  to  despise  both,  are 
already  crowdiog  this  half  camp,  half 
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capital.  From  eighty  to  a  hundred 
camels,  every  morning,  supply  the 
markets  of  Aden.  They  bring  in  bas- 
kets of  fine  fruit,  grapes,  melons, 
dates,  and  peaches.  The  greater 
number  bring  also  poultry,  grass,  and 
straw.  Troops  of  donkeys  cany  wa- 
ter in  skins  to  every  part  of  the  town ; 
and  there  is  no  want  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  though  of  course  they  are 
dear.  Aden  is  excessively  hot,  but 
regarded  as  healthy.  The  air  is  pure, 
dry,  and  elastic.  The  engineers  are 
building  works  on  the  different  com- 
manding positions;  and  Aden,  within 
a  few  years,  will  probably  be  the 
strongest  fortification,  as  it  is  already 
one  of  the  finest  ports,  east  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. But  we  look  to  nobler 
prospects ;  the  inland  country  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  finest  regions  in  the 
world.  Almost  within  view  of  Aden 
lies  a  countiy  as  picturesque  as  Swit- 
zerland, and  as  fertile  as  the  valleys 
of  the  tropics.  It  is  singularly  salu- 
brious ;  and,  in  point  of  extent,  may 
be  regarded  as  unlimited.  We  see 
no  possible  reason  why  Aden  should 
not,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  be 
made  the  capital  of  a  great  Arabian 
colony.  Conquest  must  not  be  the 
means,  but  purchase  might  not  be  dif- 
ficult ;  and  civilization  and  Christianity 
might  be  spread  together  through  im- 
mense territories,  formed  in  the  boun- 
ty of  nature,  and  only  waiting  to  be 
filled  with  a  free  and  vigorous  popu- 
lation. It  is  only  the  centre  and 
north  of  Arabia  that  is  desert.  The 
coast,  and  especially  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, are  fertile.  Without  the  am- 
bition of  empire,  or  the  desire  of  en- 
croachment, British  enterprize  might 
here  find  a  superb  field,  and  the  Ara- 
bian peninsula  might,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  be  added  to  the  civil- 
ized world. 

The  travellers  now  ran  up  the  Red 
Sea.  The  navigation  has  greatly  im- 
proved within  these  few  years,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  intercourse  between 
England  and  India.  Surveys  have 
been  made,  and  charts  have  been 
formed,  which  almost  divest  the  pass- 
age of  peril.  But  the  navigation  is 
still  intricate,  in  consequence  of  the 
coral  rocks  and  numerous  shoals,  which, 
however,  may  be  escaped  by  due  vigi- 
lance, and  the  experienced  mariner 
has  nothing  to  fear.    The  aspect  of 


the  coast,  of  both  Africa  and  Arabia, 
is  wild  and  repulsive ;  but  some  com- 
pensation for  the  monotony  of  the 
shores  is  to  be  found  in  the  sea  itself. 
When  calm,  the  transparency  of  the 
water  exhibits  the  bottom  to  the  depth 
of  thirty  fathoms.  **  And  what  a  new 
world  is  discovered  through  this  vale 
of  waters  !  what  treasures  for  the  na- 
turalist ! "  The  sands  are  overspread 
with  forests  of  coral  plants  of  every 
colour,  shells  of  remarkable  beauty ; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  this  sub-aqueous 
landscape,  fish  of  brilliant  hues  sport- 
ing in  all  directions.  At  length  they 
reached  the  gulf  of  Suez,  with  the 
blue  peaks  of  Sinai  in  the  distance, 
and  continued  running  up  the  gulf, 
which  was  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  long,  until  Suez  came  in  sight. 
Here  all  is  dreary :  deserts  and  sand- 
banks form  the  whole  landscape. 
Arab  boats  came  alongside,  and  con- 
veyed the  passengers  from  the  steam- 
er. The  town  looked  dismal ;  its 
waUs  and  fortifications  were  in  decay ; 
the  landing-place  was  crowded  by 
sickly-looking  creatures,  the  evident 
victims  of  malaria,  and  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  the  place  was  a  large  white- 
washed tomb.  This  condition  of 
things  was  not  much  improved  when 
the  party  found  themselves  in  the 
hotel  of  Messrs  Hill  and  Co.  Mus- 
quittoes,  and  every  species  of  frightful 
insect,  made  war  against  sleep;  and 
when  their  reign  had  passed  away, 
and  the  travellers  rose,  crowds  of 
flies  continued  the  persecution.  The 
travellers  made  a  bad  bargain  in  pay- 
ing their  passage-money  at  once  from 
Suez  to  Alexandria;  and  it  is  de- 
scribed as  the  wiser  mode  to  pay  only 
to  Cairo,  and  then  take  the  choice  of 
the  several  conveyances  which  are 
sure  to  be  found  there.  The  Arab 
drivers  and  carriers  seem  to  ha^  fully 
acquired  those  arts  of  extortion,  which 
flourish  in  such  abundance  wherever 
English  money  is  to  be  found.  They 
cheat,  and  lie,  and  cajole,  with  extra- 
ordinary assiduity ;  and  the  majority 
of  the  passengers  on 'this  occasion 
seem  to  have  been  dctainech  unneces- 
sarily on  the  road,  and  treated  badly 
at  the  station  houses.  The  first  part 
of  the  desert  is  rather  rocky  than 
sandy,  and  the  road  seems  to  have 
been  formed  chiefly  by  the  carriage 
wheels.     It. is  covered  with  great 
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pieces   of  stone    and    rock,    which 
sorely  tried    the    patience   of   the 
travellers.     Handreds   of   carcasses 
of  camels  lie  in  the  way  ;  the  flesh  is 
soon  eaten  by  the  wolves  and  rats, 
while  the  bones  bleach  in  the  sun. 
Little  troops  of  Arabs  were  met  from 
time  to  time,  sometimes  on  camels 
and  sometimes  on  horses.  They  were 
armed  to  the  teeth,  as  black  as  ne- 
groes, and  looked  ferocious  enough  to 
make  any  party  of  pacific  travellers 
tremble  for  their  goods  and  chattels. 
But  they  were  the  patrols  of  Moham- 
med Ali,  and  guardians  of  the  goods 
which  in  other  days  they  would  have 
delighted  to  plunder.  There  are  eight 
stations  on  this  road   through    the 
desert,  all  built  by  that  man  of  won- 
ders, the  Pasha.     Of  these,  four  are 
only  stables  ;  but  four  are  houses  for 
the  reception  of  travellers.    They  are 
generally    from    twelve    to    sixteen 
miles  apart.     The  station    No.    6, 
though  by  no  means  possessing  the 
comforts  of  an  English  hotel,  must  be 
a  miracle  to  the  old  travellers  of  the 
desert.    It  consists  of  two  chambers, 
a  kitchen,  and  servants'  room,  with 
a  large  public  saloon  occupying  the 
whole  of  one  end,  and  completing  a 
little  centre  court.     Three  sides  of 
the  saloon  were  furnished  with  divans. 
There  was  a  long  table  in  the  centre, 
with  several  chairs,  and  a  glass  win- 
dow at  each  end  of  the  room.     But 
this  was  unluckily  the  season  of  flies, 
and  they  were   the  torment  of  the 
travellers ;   table,  wall,  ceiling,  and 
floors  swarmed   with   them.      They 
flew  into  the  face,  the  eyes,  and  the 
mouth.     Thousands   of  musquittoes 
were  also  buzzing  round  and  biting 
every  thing.    The  breakfast  was  no 
sooner  laid  on  the  table  than  it  was 
blackened  with  flies.    The  beds  were 
hiving,  and  intolerable.     No.  4,  the 
halfway  -  house,   was  rather    better. 
It  is  the  largest  of  them  all,  and  has 
a  long  row  of  bedrooms,   and  two 
public  saloons.    It  has  a  large  court- 
yard, in  which  were  turkeys,  geese, 
sheep,  and  goats,  for  the  use  of  tra- 
vellers.    The  Arab  coachman  here 
tried  a  trick  of  the  road.    He  sent  up 
a  message  that  he  had  observed  the 
lady  looked  very  much  tired,  and  that 
he  therefore  advised  them  to  get  to 
the  end  of  their  journey  as  quickly  as 
possible;  that  they  bad  better  start  in 


two  hours,  as  the  moon  was  very 
bright,  and  that  be  would  take  them 
into  Cauro  by  breakfast- time  in  the 
morning.    But  it  was  suspected  that 
this  haste  was  in  order  that  the  pas- 
sengers waiting  at  Cairo  to  go  by  the 
India  steamer  should    be  conveyed 
across  the  desert  by  himself,  so  they 
declined  his  offer,  and  enjoyed  their 
night's  rest.     On  rising  in  the  mor- 
ning, they  felt  that  they  had  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  their  re- 
fusal of  the  night's  jouniey ;  for  they 
found  even  the  morning  ah*  bitter,  and 
the  atmosphere  a  wet  fog.  The  aspect 
of   the  country  had   now  changed. 
Chains  of  hills  disappeared,  and  all 
was  level  sand.     On  the  way  they 
saw  the  mirage,  sometimes  assuming 
the  appearance  of  a  distant  harbour, 
at  others,  of  an  inland  lake  reflecting 
the  surrounding  objects  on  its  surface ; 
and  they  met  one  of  the  picturesque 
displays  of  Arabia,  a  wealthy  Bey 
going  on  a -pilgrimage  to  Mecca.    He 
had  a  train  of  twenty  or  thirty  camels. 
Those  caiTying  himself  and  his  harem 
had  superb  trappings.     The  women 
were  seated  in    large    open  boxes, 
hanging  on   each   side    as    paniera. 
There  were  red  silk  embroidered  cur- 
tains hung  round,  like  those  on  a  bed- 
stead, and  an  awning  over  all.    The 
bey  was  smoking  his  splendid  pipe, 
and  behind  came  a  crowd  of  slaves 
with  provisions.     The  road  on  ap- 
proaching Cairo  grew  rougher  than 
ever ;  it  was  often  over  ridges  of  rock 
just  appearing  above  the  sand.    The 
Pasha's  "  commissioners  of  paving  " 
seem    to   have   slumbered  on  their 
posts  as  much  as  if  they  had  been 
metropolitan.      At  last  a  **  silvery 
stream  "  was  seen  winding  in  the  ho- 
rizon— the  "  glorious  Nile ! "     The 
country  now    grew  picturesque ;    a 
forest  of  domes  and  minarets  arose  in 
the  distance ;  and  the  Pyramids  be- 
came visible.      The  road  then  ran 
through  a  sort  of  suburb,  where  the 
Bedouins  take  up  their  quarters  on 
their  visits  to  buy  grain,  they  being 
not  suffered  within  the  walls.  It  then 
passed  between  walled  gardens  filled 
with  flowers,  shrubs,  orange  and  olive 
trees ;   most  of  the  walls  were  also 
surmounted  with   a  row  of  pillars, 
interlaced  with  vines — a  species  of 
ornament  new  to  us,  but  which,  we 
should  conceive,  most  add  much  to 
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the  beauty,  external  and  interaal,  of 
a  garden.  Cairo  was  entered  at  last ; 
and  its  lofty  houses,  and  the  general 
architecture  of  this  noblest  specimen 
of  a  Mahometan  capital,  delighted 
the  eyes  which  had  so  long  seen  no- 
thing but  the  sea,  the  rocky  shore, 
and  the  desert.  Cairo  is,  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  growing  European, 
and  even  English.  It  has  its  hotels ; 
and  the  traveller,  except  that  he  hears 
more  Arabic,  and  inhales  more  tobacco 
smoke,  will  soon  begin  to  imagine 
himself  In  Regent  street.  The  ''East- 
em  Hotel "  is  a  good  house,  where 
Englishmen  get  beefsteaks,  port  wine, 
and  brown  stout;  read  the  London 
papers ;  have  waiters  who  at  least  do 
their  best  to  entertain  them  in  their 
own  tongue;  and  want  nothing  but 
operas  and  omnibuses.  But  the  dress 
still  makes  a  distinction,  and  it  is 
wholly  in  favour  of  the  Mussulman. 
All  modem  European  di-esses  are 
mean ;  the  Oriental  is  the*  only  man 
whose  dress  adds  dignity  to  the  hu- 
man form.  When  Sultan  Mahmond 
stripped  off  the  turban,  and  tumed  the 
noble  dress  of  his  people  into  the 
caricature  of  the  European  costume, 
he  stmck  a  heavier  blow  at  his  sove- 
reignty than  ever  was  inflicted  by  the 
Russian  sabre  or  the  Greek  dagger. 
He  smote  the  spirit  of  his  nation.  The 
Egyptian  officials  wear  the  fez,  or  red 
nightcap — the  fitting  emblem  of  an 
empire  gone  to  sleep.  But  the  general 
population  of  Egypt  wear  the  ancient 
tnrban,  the  finest  omament  of  the  head 
ever  invented  by  man;  that  of  the 
Egjrptian  Mahometan  is  white  mns- 
lin ;  that  of  the  Shereefs,  or  line  of 
Mahomet,  is  green ;  that  of  the  Jews 
and  Copts  is  black.  The  remaining 
portions  of  the  costume  are  such  as, 
perhaps,  we  shall  soon  see  only  upon 
the  stage.  The  embroidered  caftan, 
the  flowing  gown,  the  full  trouser  of 
scarlet  or  violet-coloured  cloth,  the 
yellow  morocco  boot,  the  jewelled 
dagger,  and  velvet-sheathed  cimeter 
— all  the  perfection  of  magnificence 
and  taste  in  costume.  The  ample 
beard  gives  completeness  to  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  countenance,  and  finishes 
the  tme  character  of  the  **  lord  of  the 
creation." 

The  citadel  of  Cairo  has  a  melancho- 
ly and  memorable  name,  from  the  hor- 
rid massacre  of  theMamdokes  in  1811, 


when  four  hundred  and  seventy  of  those 
showy  soldiers  were  murdered,  and  but 
one  escaped  by  leaping  his  horae  from 
the  battlements.  The  hoi^se  was  killed ; 
the  man  is  now  a  bey  in  the  Pasha^s 
service.  The  citadel  stands  on  a  hill, 
and  contains  the  Pasha's  palace,  a 
harem,  a  council-hall,  police-offices, 
and  a  large  square,  where  the  mas- 
sacre was  perpetrated.  The  view  from 
the  windows  of  the  palace  is  superb. 
Cairo  is  seen  immediately  beneath, 
skirted  by  gardens  on  the  right.  Be- 
yond those  the  mosques  of  the  ca- 
liphs, and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
the  Arabian  desert.  In  front  is  the 
Nile,  a  silver  stream,  covered  with 
sails  of  every  description,  till  it  is  lost 
in  the  groves  of  the  Delta.  The  ports 
of  Boulac  and  old  Cairo,  with  numer- 
ous villages,  stnd  its  banks,  and  from 
its  bosom  rise  verdant  islands.  To 
the  left,  the  Nile  is  still  visible,  and 
beyond  are  seen  the  Pyramids,  which, 
though  twelve  miles  off,  appear  quite 
close,  from  the  transparency  of  the  air. 
In  the  citadel  is  also  a  mosque,  now 
building  by  the  order  of  the  Pasha. 
It  is  constructed  of  Oriental  alabas- 
ter, is  of  great  size,  already  exhibits 
fine  taste,  and  promises  to  bo  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  structures  in  Egypt. 
But  the  Pasha  has  not  yet  attained 
the  European  improvement  of  lamps 
in  the  streets.  After  nightfall,  the 
only  light  is  from  the  shops,  which, 
when  they  close,  leave  the  street  in 
ntter  darkness.  However,  most  of 
the  pedestrians  carry  lamps  with  them. 
How  does  it  happen  that  no  gas  com- 
pany has  taken  pity  upon  this  E^p- 
tian  darkness,  and  saved  the  Cairans 
from  the  chance  of  having  theur  throats 
cnt,  or  at  least  their  bones  broken ;  for 
during  the  snmmer  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  poorer  population  sleep  in 
the  streets  ?  Still  the  Pasha  is  a  man 
of  taste,  fond  of  living  in  gardens, 
and  sensible  enough  to  have  the  gar- 
den of  his  favourite  palace  at  Shoobra 
laid  out  by  a  Scotch  gardener.  He 
used  to  reside  a  great  deal  there,  bat 
now  chiefly  lives,  when  at  Cairo,  in  the 
honse  of  his  daughter,  a  widow,  where 
his  apartments  are  in  the  European 
style.  Nothing  surprises  a  European 
traveller  more  than  the  people  them- 
selves ;  and  no  problem  can  seem  more 
mysterions  than  the  means  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  supply  so  mnch 
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expensiTe  eostnme.  The  Egyptian 
geoUeman  seems  to  want  for  nothing, 
wherever  they  find  the  money  to  pay 
for  it.  Fine  houses,  fine  furniture, 
fine  horses,  and  fine  clothes,  seem  to 
be  constantly  at  the  command  of  a 
crowd  who  have  nothing  to  do,  who 
produce  nothing,  and  yet  seem  to  have 
every  thing.  The  Egyptian  or  Turk- 
ish lady  is  an  absolute  bale  of  costly 
'clothing—the  more  breadths  of  silk 
thev  carry  about  them  the  better. 
Berore  leaving  her  home,  she  puts  over 
her  house  costume  a  large  loose  robe 
called  a  to6,  made  of  silk  or  satin, 
and  always  of  some  gay  colour,  pink, 
yellow,  red,  or  violet.  She  next  puts 
on  her  face  veil,  a  long  strip  of  the 
finest  white  muslin,  often  exquisitely 
embroidered.  It  is  fastened  just 
between  the  eyes,  conceals  all  the 
other  features,  and  reaches  to  the 
feet.  She  next  envelopes  herself  in  a 
large  cloak  of  rich  black  silk,  tied 
round  the  head  by  a  piece  of  narrow 
riband.  Her  costume  is  completed 
by  trousers  of  silk  gauze,  and  yellow 
morocco  boots,  which  reach  a  consi- 
derable way  up  the  legs.  How  any 
human  being  can  bear  such  a  heap  of 
dotfainff,  especially  under  the  fiery 
sun  and  hot  winds  of  Egypt,  is  to  us 
inconceivable.  It  must  melt  all  vi- 
gour out  of  the  body,  and  all  life  out 
of  the  soul ;  but  it  is  the  fashion,  and 
fashion  works  its  wonders  in  Egypt 
as  well  as  elsewhere.  The  veil  across 
the  mouth,  in  a  climate  where  every 
breath  of  fresh  air  is  precious,  must 
be  but  a  slower  kind  of  strangulation. 
But  the  preparative  for  a  public  ap- 
pearance is  not  yet  complete.  -Women 
of  condition  never  walk.  They  ride 
upon  a  donkey  handsomely  capari- 
soned, sitting  astride  upon  a  high  and 
broad  saddle,  covered  with  a  rich 
Turkey  carpet.  They  ride  with  stir- 
rups, but  they  never  hold  the  reins ; 
their  hands  are  busy  in  keeping  down 
their  cloaks.  A  servant  leads  the 
donkey  by  the  bridle.  Their  figures, 
when  thus  in  motion,  are  the  most 
preposterous  things  imaginable.  Huge 
as  they  are,  the  whid,  which  has  no 
respect  for  persons,  gets  under  their 
cloaks,  and  blows  them  up  to  three 
times  their  natural  size.  Those  are 
the  ladies  of  Egypt ;  the  lower  orders 
imitate  this  absurdity  and  extrava- 
gance as  far  as  they  can,  and  with 
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their  face  veils,  the  most  firigfatM 
things  possible,  shufle  througih  the 
streets  like  strings  of  spectres.  Po- 
verty and  labour  may  by  possibility 
keep  the  lower  ranks  in  health ;  but 
how  the  higher  among  the  females 
can  retain  health,  between  their  want 
of  exercise,  their  full  feeding,  their 
hot  baths,  and  this  perpetual  hot  bath 
of  clothing,  defies  all  rational  con- 
jecture. The  Egyptians  of  all  ranks 
are  terribly  afraid  of  what  they  call 
the  evil  eye,  and  stifle  themselves  and 
children  in  all  kinds  of  rags  to  avoid 
being  bewitched.  The  peasants  are 
a  fine- looking,  strong-bodied  race  of 
men ;  but  many  of  them  are  met  blind 
of  an  eye.  This  is  attributed  to  the 
reluctance  to  be  soldiers  for  the  glory 
of  the  Pasha.  But  Mohammed  All 
was  not  to  be  thus  tricked,  and  he 
raised  a  regiment  of  one-eyed  men. 
In  other  instances  they  are  said  to 
have  knocked  out  the  fore-teeth  to 
avoid  biting  a  cartridge,  or  to  have 
cut  off  a  joint  of  the  first  finger  to 
prevent  their  drawing  a  trigger.  Even 
thus  they  are  not  able  to  escape  the 
cunning  Pasha.  But  this  shows  the 
natural  horror  of  the  conscription; 
and  we  are  not  surprised  that  men 
should  adopt  any  expedient  to  escape 
so  great  a  curse  and  scandal  to  so- 
ciet}'.  It  is  extraordinary  that  in 
this  19th  century,  even  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  such  an  abomination 
should  be  suffered  to  exist  in  Europe. 
It  is  equally  extraordinary  that  it  ex- 
ists in  every  country  but  England, 
and  she  can  have  no  prouder  distinc- 
tion. The  habeas-corpus  and  her  firee 
enlistment,  are  two  privileges  without 
which  no  real  liberty  can  ever  exist, 
and  which,  in  any  country,  it  would  be 
well  worth  a  revolution,  or  ten  revo- 
lutions, to  obtain.  Hers  is  the  only 
army  into  which  no  man  can  be  forced, 
and  in  which  every  man  is  a  volun- 
teer. And  yet  she  has  never  wanted 
soldiers,  and  her  soldiers  have  never 
fought  the  worse  It  is  true,  that  when 
she  has  a  militia  they  are  drawn  by  bal- 
lot from  the  population ;  but  no  militia- 
man is  ever  sent  out  of  the  country ; 
and  as  to  those  who  are  drawn,  if  they 
feel  disinclined  to  serve  in  this  force, 
which  acts  merely  as  a  national  guard, 
ten  shillings  will  find  a  substitute  at 
any  time.  It  is  also  true  that  Enir- 
land  has  impressment  for  the  navy ;  1 
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the  man  who  makes  the  sea  his  live- 
lihood, adopts  his  profession  volunta- 
rily, and  with  the  knowledge  that  at 
some  time  or  other  he  may  be  called 
npon  to  serve  in  the  royal  navy.  And 
even  impressment  is  never  adopted 
but  on  those  extreme  emergencies 
which  can  seldom  happen,  and  which 
may  never  happen  again  in  the  life  of 
man.  But  on  the  Continent,  every 
man  except  the  clergy,  and  those  in 
the  employment  of  the  state,  is  liable 
to  be  dragged  to  the  field,  let  his  pro- 
spects or  his  propensities  be  what 
they  may.  In  every  instance  of  war, 
parents  look  to  their  children  with 
terror  as  they  grow  up  to  the  military 
age.  The  army  is  a  national  curse, 
and  parental  feelings  are  a  perpetual 
source  of  affliction.  If  the  great  body 
of  the  people  in  Europe,  instead  of 
clamouring  for  imaginary  rights,  and 
talking  nonsense  about  constitutions, 
which  they  have  neither  the  skill  to 
construct,  nor  would  find  worth  the 
possession  if  they  had  them,  would 
concentrate  their  claims  in  a  demand 
for  the  habcas-corpus,  and  the  aboli- 
tion ofthe  conscription,  they  would 
relieve  themselves  from  the  two  heavi- 
est burdens  of  despotism,  and  obtain 
for  themselves  the  two  highest  advan- 
tages of  genuine  liberty. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  Cairo  is  the 
hair-oil  bazar.  The  Egyptian  women 
are  prodigious  hairdressers,  and  the 
variety  of  perfumes  which  they  lavish 
npon  their  hair  and  persons,  exceed 
all  European  custom  and  calculation. 
This  bazar  is  all  scents,  oil,  and  gold 
braids  for  the  hair.  It  is  nearly  half 
a  mile  long.  The  odour,  or  the  mix- 
ture of  odours,  may  well  be  presumed 
to  be  overpowering,  when  every  other 
shop  is  devoted  to  scented  bottles — 
the  intervening  ones,  containing  per- 
fumed head-dresses,  formed  of  braids 
of  ribands  and  gold  lace,  which  de- 
scend to  the  ground.  A  warehouse 
of  Turkish  tables  exhibited  the  luxu- 
rious ingenuity  of  the  workers  in 
mother-of-pearl.  They  were  richly 
wrought  in  gold  and  silver  ornaments. 
Within  seven  miles  of  Cairo,  there 
still  exists  a  wonder  of  the  old  time, 
which  must  have  made  a  great  figure 
in  the  Arab  legends — a  petrified  forest 
lying  in  the  desert,  and  which,  to 
complete  the  wonder,  it  is  evident 
must  have  been  petrified  while  still 


standing.  The  trees  are  now  lying 
on  the  ground,  many  of  the  trunks 
forty  feet  long,  with  their  branches 
beside  them,  all  of  stone,  and  evi- 
dently shattered  by  the  fall.  Cairo, 
too,  has  its  hospital  for  lunatics  ;  but 
this  is  a  terrible  scene.  The  unfor- 
tunate inmates  are  chained  and  caged, 
and  look  like  wild  beasts,  with  just 
enough  of  the  human  aspect  left  to 
make  the  scene  terrible.  A  reform* 
here  would  be  well  worth  the  inter- 
ference of  European  humanity.  We 
wish  that  the  Hanwell  Asylum  would 
send  a  deputation  with  Dr  Connolly 
at  its  head  to  the  Pasha.  No  man  is 
more  open  to  reason  than  Mohammed 
Ali,  and  the  European  treatment  of 
lunatics,  transferred  to  an  Egyptian 
dungeon,  would  be  one  of  the  best 
triumphs  of  active  humanity.  ^ 

The  travellers  at  length  left  Cairo, 
and  embarked  on  board  Mills  and  Com- 
pany's steamboat,  named  the  Jack  o' 
Lantern.  It  seemed  to  be  merely  one 
of  the  common  boats  that  ply  on  the 
river,  with  the  addition  of  a  boiler  and 
paddles,  and  is  probably  the  smallest 
steamer  extant.  However,  when  they 
entered  the  cabin  upon  the  deck,  they 
found  every  thing  nicely  arranged, 
and  began  to  think  better  of  their 
little  vessel.  They  had  another  ad- 
vantage in  its  smallness,  as  the  Nile 
was  now  so  low  that  numbers  of  ves- 
sels lay  aground,  and  a  large  steamer 
would  probably  have  been  unable  to 
make  the  passage.  The  river  seemed 
quite  alive  with  many-formed  and 
many-coloured  boats.  Their  pic- 
turesque sails,  crossing  each  other, 
made  them  at  a  distance  look  almost 
like  butterflies  skimming  over  the 
water.  The  little  steamer  drew  only 
two  feet  and  a  half  of  water.  She  is 
jestingly  described  as  of  two  and  a 
half  Cairo  donkey  power.  About  six 
miles  from  Boulac,  they  passed  under 
the  walls  of  Shoobra  palace  and  gar- 
dens. Its  groves  form  a  striking  ob- 
ject, and  its  interior,  cultivated  by 
Greek  gardeners,  is  an  earthly  Ma- 
hometan paradise.  It  has  bower- 
covered  walks,  gardens  carpeted  with 
flowers,  ever-flowing  fountains,  and  a 
lake  on  which  the  luxurious  Pasha  is 
rowed  by  the  ladies  of  his  harem. 
The  Nile  winds  in  the  most  extraor- 
dinary manner  across  the  tongues  of 
land ;  boats  and  sails  are  seen  close, 
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which  are  in  reality  a  mile  further 
down  the  stream.    The  banks  were 
liigh  above  the  boat,  through  the  pre- 
sent shallowness  of  the  river.    They 
were  chiefly  of  brown  clay,  and  were 
frequently  cut  into  chasms  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation.    As  they  shot 
along,  they  saw  large  tracts  covered 
with  cotton,  wheat,  Indian  com,  and 
other   crops.     Date-trees  in   abun- 
dance, the  leaves  larse  and  like  those 
of  the  cocoa,  the^mut  hanging  in 
large  clusters,  when  ripe  of  a  bright 
red.    Water-melons  cultivated  every 
where,  often  on  the  sandy  banks  of 
the  river  itself,  three  or  four  times  the 
size  of  a  man^s  head,  and  absolutely 
loading  the  beds.     Kumbcrs  of  the 
Egyptian  villages,  were  seen  in  the 
navigation  of  the  river.  The  houses  are 
hudSed  together,  are  of  unbaked  day, 
and  look   like   so   many  bee- hives. 
Every  village  has  its  date-trees,  and 
every  hut  has  pigeons.    The  peasants 
in  general  seem  intolerably  mdolent, 
and  groups  of  them  are  every  where 
lying  under  the  trees.    Herds  of  fine 
buffaloes,  twice  the  size  of  those  in 
Ceylon,  were  seen  along  the  shore,  and 
sometimes  swimming  the  river.  Groups 
of  magnificent  cattle,  larger  and  finer 
than  even  our  best  English  breed, 
were  driven  occasionally  to  water  at 
the  river  side.    The  Egyptian  boats 
come  to  an  anchor  every  night ;  but 
the  Jack  o^  Lantern  dashed  on,  and 
by  daybreak  reached  the  entrance  of 
the  Mahoudiah  Canal,  on  which  a 
track-boat  carries  passengers  to  Alex- 
andria.   A  high  mound  of  earth  here 
separates  the  canal  from. the  Nile, 
which  flows  on  towards  Rosetta.  This 
embankment  is  about  forty  feet  wide. 
Some  of  Mrs  Griffith's  observations 
are  at  least  sufficiently  expressive;  for 
example : — ^*  All   the   children,  and 
some  past  the  age  of  what  are  usually 
styled  little  children,  were  running 
about  entirely  devoid  of  clothing.  We 
observed  a  great  deal  of  this  in  Egypt. 
Mtn  are  often  seen  in  the  same  condi- 
tion; and  the  women  of  the  lower 
orders,  having  concealed  their  heads 
and  faces,  appear  to  think  they  have 
done  all  that  is  necessary."    This  is 
certainly  telling  a  good  deal;  nothing 
more  explicit  could  be  required.    The 
track-boats  are  odious  conveyances, 
long  and  narrow,  and  the  present  one 
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very  dirty,  and  swanning  with  cock- 
roaches.   They  were  towed  by  three 
horses,  ridden  by  three  men.  In  Eng- 
land one  would  have  answered  the 
purpose.    The  Canal  itself  is  an  ex- 
traordinary work,  worthy  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Pyramids,  and  one  of  the 
prodigies  which  despotism  sometimes 
exhibits  when  the  iron  sceptre  is  com- 
bined with  a  vigorous  intellect.    It  is 
ninety  feet  wide  and  forty-eight  miles 
long,  and  yet  was  completed  in  six 
.wedcs.     But  it  took  the  labour  of 
250,000  men,  who  worked,  if  the  story 
be  true,  night  and  day.    Along  the 
canal  were  seen  several  large  encamp- 
ments of  troops,  rather  rough  instru- 
ments, it  is  true,  for  poUshing  African 
savagery  into  usefulness,  but  perhaps 
the  only  means  by  whidi  great  things 
could  have  been  done  in  so  short  a  period 
as  the  reign  of  Mohammed  All.  iji  Ita- 
lian fellow-passenger,  who  had  resided 
in  Egypt  twenty-five  ^ears,  gave  it  as 
the  result  of  his  expenence,  Uiat  with- 
out the  strong  hand  of  power,  the 
population  would  do  nothing.    Bread 
and  onions  being  their  food,  when 
those  were  obtained  they  had  got  all 
that  they  asked  for.     They  would 
leave  theur  fruitful  land  to  barrenness, 
and  would  prefer  sleeping  under  their 
trees,  to  the  simplest  operation  of 
agriculture  in  a  soil  that  never  re- 
quires the  plough.    Tet  they  are  sin- 
gularly tenacious  of  their  money,  and 
often  bury  it,  keeping  their  secret  to 
the  last.    The  Italian  told  them  that 
he  was  once  witness  to  a  scene  exactly 
in  point.    He  accompanied  the  tax- 
gatherer  to  a  miserable  village,  where 
they  entered  one  of  the  most  miserable 
huts.     The   tax-gatherer  demanded 
his  due,  the  Egyptian  fell  at  his  feet, 
protesting  thathis  family  were  starv- 
mg,  and  that  he  had  not  a  single  coin 
to  buy  bread.  The  tax-gatherer,  find- 
ing him  impracticable,  ordered  some 
of  his  followers  to  give  him  a  certain 
number    of   stripes.     The   peasant 
writhed  under  the  stripes,  but  conti- 
nued his  tale.    The  beating  was  re- 
newed on  two  days  more,  when  the 
Italian  interfered  and  implored  mercy. 
But  the  officer  said  that  he  must  con- 
tinue to  fiog,  as  he  was  certain  that 
the  money  would  come  forth  at  last. 
After  six  days'  castigation,  the  pea< 
sant's  patience  could  hold   * 
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longer.  He  dug  a  hole  in  the  floor  of 
his  but,  and  exhibited  gold  and  silver 
to  a  large  amount. 

All  this  may  be  true ;  but  it  would 
be  an  injustice  to  human  nature  to 
suppose  that  man,  in  any  country, 
would  prefer  dirt,  poverty,  and  idle- 
ness, to  comfort,  activity,  and  employ- 
ment, where  he  could  be  sure  of  pos- 
sessing the  fruits  of  his  labours.  But 
where  the  unfortunate  peasant  is  liable 
to  see  his  whole  crop  carried  off  the 
land  at  the  pleasure  of  one  of  the 
public  officers,  or  the  land  itself  torn' 
nrom  him,  or  himself  or  his  son  carried 
off  by  the  conscription,  how  can  we 
be  surprised  if  he  should  think  it  not 
worth  the  while  to  trouble  his  head  or 
his  hands  about  any  thing?  Give 
him  security,  and  he  will  work; 
give  him  property,  and  he  will  keep 
it;  and  give  him  the  power  of  en- 
joying his  gains  in  defiance  of  the 
tax-gatherer,  and  he  will  exhibit  the 
manUness  and  perseverance  which 
Providence  has  given  to  all.  Whe- 
ther even  the  famous  Pasha  is  not 
still  too  much  of  a  Turk  to  venture 
on  an  experiment  which  was  never 
heard  of  in  the  land  of  a  Mahometan 
before,  must  be  a  matter  more  for  the 
prophet  than  the  politician ;  but  Egypt, 
BO  long  the  most  abject  of  nations, 
and  the  perpetual  slave  of  a  stranger, 
seems  rapidly  approaching  to  Euro- 
pean civilization,  and  by  her  associa- 
tion with  Englishmen,  and  her  Eng- 
lish alliance,  may  yet  be  prepared  to 
take  a  high  place  among  the  regene- 
rated governments  of  the  world. 
>  The  road  from  the  termination  of 
the  canal  to  Alexandria,  about  two 
miles  long,  leads  through  a  desert 
track.  At  last  the  Mediterranean 
bursts  upon  the  eye.  In  front  rise 
Pompey's  stately  and  well-known 
pillar,  and  Cleopatra^s  needle.  High 
sand-banks  still  intercept  the  view  of 
Alexandria.  At  length  the  gates  are 
passed,  a  dusty  avenue  is  traversed, 
the  great  square  is  reached,  and  the 
£ngUsh  hotel  receives  the  travellers. 
Miuiometanism  is  now  left  behind, 
for  Alexandria  is  comparatively  an 
European  capital.  All  the  houses  snr- 
roondUig  the  great  square,  including 
the  dwellings  of  the  consuls,  have 
been  built  within  the  last  ten  years 
by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who,  prince  and 
heir  to  the  throne  as  he  is,  here  per- 


forms the  part  of  a  speculative  build- 
er, and  lets  out  his  houses  to  Euro- 
peans. These  houses  are  built  as 
regularly  as  those  in  Park  Crescent, 
and  are  two  stories  high  above  the 
Porte  Coch6re.  They  aH  have  French 
windows  with  green  Venetian  shut- 
ters, and  the  whole  appearance  is 
completely  European.  The  likeness 
is  sustained  by  carriages  of  every  de- 
scription, filled  with  smartly  dressed 
women,  driving  through  all  the  streets 
— a  sight  never  seen  at  Cairo,  for  the 
generality  of  the  streets  are  scarcely 
wide  enough  for  the  passage  of  don- 
keys. But  the  population  is  still 
motley  and  Asiatic.  Turbans,  caps, 
and  the  scarlet  fez,  loose  gowns,  and 
embroidered  trousers,  make  the  streets 
picturesque.  On  the  other  hand^ 
crowds  of  Europeans,  tourists,  mer- 
chants, and  tailors,  are  to  be  seen 
mingling  with  the  Asiatics ;  and  the 
effect  is  singularly  varied  and  ani- 
mated. 

The  pageant  of  the  French  consul- 
general  going  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  Viceroy,  exhibited  one  of  the 
shows  of  the  place.  First  came  a 
number  of  officers  of  state,  in  embroi- 
dered jackets  of  black  cachmere,  or- 
namented gaiters,  and  red  morocco 
shoes.  Each  wore  a  cimeter,  an  es- 
sential part  of  official  costume.  Kext 
followed  a  fine  brass  band;  after  them 
came  a  large  body  of  infantry  in  three 
divisions,  the  whole  in  heavy  march- 
ing order.  Their  discipline  and  general 
appearance  were  striking;  they  wore 
the  summer  dress,  consisting  of  a 
white  cotton  jacket  and  trousers, 
with  red  cloth  skuU-caps,  and  car- 
ried their  cartouche-boxes,  cross- 
belts,  and  fire^locks  in  the  European 
manner.  The  next  feature,  and  the 
prettiest,  consisted  of  the  Pasha^s  led 
horses,  in  number  about  eighteen,  all 
beautiful  little  Arabs,  caparisoned  with 
crimson  and  black  velvet,  and  doth 
of  gold.  We  repeat  the  description 
of  one,  for  the  sake  of  tantdizuag  our 
European  readers  with  the  Egyptian 
taste  in  housings.  "  The  animal  waa 
a  chestnut  horse,  of  perfect  form  and 
action.  His  saddle  was  of  crimson  vel- 
vet, thickly  ribbed  by  gold  embroi- 
dery. His  saddle-cloth  was  enturely 
of  cloth  of  gold,  embossed  with  bul- 
lion, and  studded  with  large  gejns; 
jewelled  pistols  were  seen  in  the  hoW 
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sters ;  the  head-piece  was  variegated 
red,  green,  and  bine ;  embroidered 
and  golden  tassels  hung  from  every 
part."  But  the  European  portion  of 
the  scene  by  no  means  corresponded 
to  the  Oriental  display.  The  French 
consul  followed  in  a  barouche  and 
pair,  with  his  attaches  and  attendants 
in  carriages ;  but  the  whole  were  mean- 
looking.  The  French  court-dress,  or 
any  court-dress,  must  appear  contemp- 
tible in  its  contrast  with  the  stateli- 
ness  of  this  people  of  silks  and  shawls, 
jewelled  weapons,  and  cloth  of  gold. 

Mohammed  All  is,  after  all,  the  true 
wonder  of  Egypt.  A  Turk  without  a 
single  prejudice  of  the  Turk — an  Ori- 
ental eager  for  the  adoption  of  all  the 
knowledge,  the  arts,  and  the  comforts 
of  Europe — a  Mahometan  allow- 
ing perfect  religious  toleration,  and  a 
despot  moderating  his  despotism  by 
the  manliest  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of 
his  country;  he  has  already  raised 
himself  to  a  reputation  far  beyond  the 
rank  of  his  sovereignty,  and  will  live 
in  the  memories  of  men,  whenever 
they  quote  the  names  of  those  who, 
rising  above  all  the  difSculties  of  their 
original  position,  have  proved  their 
title  to  the  mastery  of  nations. 

The  Pasha  affected  nothing  of  the 
usual  privacy,  or  even  of  the  usual 
pomp,  of  rajahs  and  sultans.  lie 
was  constantly  seen  driving  through 
Alexandria,  in  a  low  berlin  with  four 
horses.  The  beriin  was  lined  with 
crimson  silk,  and  there,  squatting  on 
one  of  the  low  broad  seats,  sat  the 
Viceroy.  Two  of  his  oflScers  generally 
sat  opposite  to  him,  and  by  his  side  his 
grandson— a  handsome  child  between 
eight  and  nine  years  old,  of  whom  he 
seems  remarkably  fond.  Like  so 
many  other  eminent  men,  his  stature 
is  below  the  middle  size.  His  coun- 
tenance is  singularly  intelligent,  his 
nose  aquiline,  and  his  eye  quick  and 
penetrating.  He  does  not  take  the 
trouble  to  dye  his  beard,  as  is  the 
custom  among  Orientalists.  He 
wears  it  long  and  thick,  and  in  all  its 
snows.  Years  have  so  little  affected 
him,  that  he  is  regarded  as  a  better 
life  than  his  son  Ibrahim — his  general, 
and  confessedly  a  man  of  ability.  But 
his  second  son,  Said  Pasha,  the  half 
brother  of  Ibrahim,  is  regarded  as  es- 
pecially inheriting  the  talents  of  his 
father.    He  is  an  accomplished  man, 


speaks  English  and  French  fluently, 
seems  to  enter  into  his  fkther^s  viewr 
with  great  intelligence,  and  exhibits 
a  manliness  and  ardour  of  character 
which  augur  well  for  his  country.  But 
the  appearance  of  the  Pasha  is  not 
without  its  attendant  state.  In  front 
of  his  berlin  ride  a  number  of  atten- 
dants, caracoling  in  all  directions. 
Behind  the  carriage  rides  his  express, 
mounted  on  a  dromedary,  in  readiness 
to  start  with  despatches.  The  ex- 
press is  followed  by  his  pipe-bearer; 
the  pipe-bearer  followed  by  a  servant 
mounted  on  a  mule,  and  carrying  the 
light  for  the  Pasha's  pipe.  The  ca- 
valcade is  closed  by  a  troop  of  the 
officers  in  waiting,  mounted  on  Showy 
horses. 

At  length  the  day  of  parting  ar- 
rived, and  the  travellers  embarked  on 
board  the  Tagus  steamer.  The  view 
of  Alexandria  from  the  sea  is  stately. 
A  forest  of  masts,  a  quay  of  handsome 
houses,  and  the  viceroyal  palace 
forming  one  side  of  the  harbour,  tell 
the  stranger  that  he  is  approaching 
the  seat  of  sovereignty.  The  sea  was 
rough,  but  of  the  bright  blue  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  steamer  cut 
swiftly  through  the  waves.  The  ves- 
sel was  clean  and  well  arranged,  the 
weather  was  fine,  and  the  travellers 
began  to  feel  the  freshness  and  elasti- 
city of  European  air.  At  length  they 
arrived  at  Malta,  and  heard  for  the 
first  time  for  years,  the  striking  of 
clocks  and  the  ringing  of  church- 
bells.  They  were  at  length  in  Europe. 
But  there  is  one  penalty  on  the  return 
from  the  East,  which  always  puts  the 
stranger  in  ill-humour.  They  were 
compelled  to  perform  quarantine. 
This  was  intolerably  tedious,  expen- 
sive, and  wearisome ;  yet  all  things 
come  to  an  end  at  last,  and,  after 
about  a  fortnight,  they  were  set  at 
liberty. 

Malta,  in  its  soil  and  climate,  be- 
longs to  Africa — in  its  population, 
perhaps  to  Italy — in  its  garrison  and 
commerce,  to  Europe — and  in  its  man- 
ners and  habits,  to  the  East.  It  is  a 
medley  of  the  three  quarters  of  the 
Old  World;  and,  for  the  time,  a 
medley  of  the  most  curious  descrip- 
tion. The  native  carriages,  peasant 
dresses,  shops,  furniture  of  the  houses, 
and  even  the  houses  themselves,  are 
wholly  unlike  any  thing  that  has  be- 
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fore  met  the  English  eye,  Malta,  in 
point  of  religious  observances,  is  like 
what  St  Paul  said  of  Athens — it  is 
overwhelmingly  pious.  The  church- 
bells  are  tolling  all  day  long.  Wher- 
ever it  is  possible,  the  cultivation  of 
the  ground  exhibits  the  industry  of 
the  people.  Every  spot  where  earth 
can  be  found,  is  covered  with  some 
species  of  produce.  Large  tracts  are 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
cotton  plant — finit-trees  fill  the  soil 
— the  fig-tree  is  luxuriant — ^pomegra- 
nate, peach,  apple,  and  plum,  are  sin- 
gularly productive.  Vines  cover  the 
walls,  and  the  Maltese  oranges  have 
a  European  reputation.  The  British 
possession  of  Malta  originated  in  one 
of  those  singular  events  by  which 
short-sightedness  and  rapine  are  often 
made  their  own  punishers.  The  im- 
portance of  Malta,  as  a  naval  station, 
had  long  been  obvious  to  England ; 
and  when,  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
the  chief  hostilities  of  the  war  were 
transferred  to  the  Mediterranean,  its 
value  as  a  harbour  for  the  English 
fleets  became  incalculable.  Yet  it 
was  still  in  possession  of  the  knights ; 
and,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned, 
it  might  have  remained  in  their  hands 
for  ever.  A  national  sense  of  justice 
would  have  prevented  the  seizure  of 
the  island,  however  inadequate  to  de- 
fend itself  against  the  navy  of  Eng- 
land. But  Napoleon  had  no  such 
scruples.  In  his  expedition  to  Egypt, 
he  threw  a  body  of  troops  on  shore  at 
Malta ;  and,  having  either  frightened 
or  bribed  its  masters,  or  perhaps 
both,  plundered  the  churches  of  their 
plate,  turned  out  the  knights,  and  left 
the  island  in  possession  of  a  French 
garrison.  Nothing  could  be  less 
sagacious  and  less  statesmanlike  than 
th^  act;  for,  by  extinguishing  the 
neutridity  of  the  island,  he  exposed  it 
to  an  immediate  blockade  by  the 
English.  The  result  was  exactly 
what  he  ought  to  have  foreseen.  An 
English  squadron  was  immediately 
dispatched  to  summon  the  island  ;  it 
eventually  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  and  now  seems  destined  to 
remain  in  English  hands  so  long  as 
we  have  a  ship  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Malta  is  a  prodigiously  pious  place, 
according  to  the  Maltese  conception 
of  piety.  Masses  are  going  on  with- 
oat    intermission — they    fast    twice 


a- week — ^religions  processions  are  con- 
stantly passing — ^priests  are  continu- 
ally seen  in  the  streets,  carrying  the 
Host  to  the  sick  or  dying.  When  the 
ceremonial  is  perfoimed  within  the 
house,  some  of  the  choristers  generally 
remain  kneeling  outside,  and  are 
joined  by  the  passers-by.  Thus  crowds 
of  people  are  often  to  be  seen  kneeling 
in  the  streets.  The  Virgin,  of  course, 
is  the  chief  object  of  worship ;  for, 
nothing  can  be  more  true  than  the 
expression,  that  for  one  prayer  to  the 
Deity  there  are  ten  to  the  Virgin ; 
and  confession,  at  once  the  most 
childish  and  the  most  perilous  of  all 
practices,  is  regarded  as  so  essential, 
that  those  who  cannot  produce  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  priest  of  their  having 
confessed,  at  least  once  in  the  year, 
are  excluded  from  the  sacrament  by 
an  act  of  the  severest  spiritual  tyranny ; 
and,  if  they  should  die  thus  excluded, 
their  funeral  service  will  not  be  per- 
formed by  the  priest — an  act  which 
implies  a  punishment  beyond  the 
grave.  And  yet  the  morals  of  the 
Maltese  certainly  derive  no  superiority 
from  either  the  priestly  influence  or 
the  personal  mortification. 

The  travellers  now  embarked  on 
board  the  Neapolitan  steamer,  Erco- 
lano — bade  adieu  to  Malta,  and  swept 
along  the  shore  of  Sicily.  Syracuse 
still  exhibits,  in  the  beauty  of  its 
landscape,  and  the  commanding  na- 
ture C|^  its  situation,  the  taste  of  the 
Greeks  in  selecting  the  sites  of  their 
cities.  The  land  is  still  covered  with 
noble  ruins,  and  the  antiquarian 
might  find  a  boundless  field  of  inte- 
rest and  knowledge.  Catania,  which 
was  destroyed  about  two  centuries 
ago,  at  once  by  an  earthquake  and 
an  eruption,  is  seated  in  a  country 
of  still  more  striking  beauty.  The 
appearance  of  the  city  from  the  sea 
is  of  the  most  picturesque  order.  It 
looks  almost  encircled  by  the  lava 
which  once  wrought  such  formidable 
devastation.  But  the  plain  is  bound- 
ed by  verdant  mountains,  looking 
down  on  a  lovely  extent  of  orange  and 
olive  groves,  vineyards,  and  corn- 
fields. But  the  grand  feature  of  the 
landscape,  and  the  world  has  nothing 
nobler,  is  the  colossal  Etna ;  its  lower 
circle  covered  with  vegetatioup-its 
centre  belted  with  forests — Its  summit 
covered  with  snow — and,  above  all,  a 
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crown  of  cloud,  which  so  often  tnms 
into  a  cloud  of  flame.  The  travellers 
were  fortunate  In  seeing  this  showy 
city  under  its  most  showy  aspect.  It 
was  a  gala-day  in  Catania ;  flags  were 
flying  on  all  sides — fireworks  and 
illuminations  were  preparing — an 
altar  was  erected  on  the  Cave,  and  all 
the  world  were  in  their  holiday  cos- 
tume. As  the  evening  approached 
the  scene  became  still  more  brilliant, 
for  the  fireworks  and  illuminations 
then  began  to  have  their  effect.  The 
evening  was  soft  and  Italian,  the  air 
pure,  and  the  sky  without  a  «loud. 
From  the  water,  the  scene  was  fantas- 
tically beautiful ;  the  huge  altar  erect- 
ed on  the  shore,  was  now  a  blaze  of 
light ;  the  range  of  buildings,  as  they 
ascended  from  the  shore,  glittered  like 
diamonds  in  the  distance.  Fireworks, 
in  great  abundance  and  variety,  flash- 
ed about;  and  instrumental  bands 
filled  the  night  air  with  harmony. 
The  equipages  which  filled  the  streets 
were  in  general  elegant,  and  lined 
with  silk  ;  the  dresses  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  were  in  the  highest  fashion, 
and  all  looked  perfectly  at  their  ease, 
and  some  looked  even  splendid.  A  re- 
mark is  made,  that  this  display  of 
wealth  is  surprising  in  what  must  be 
regarded  as  a  provincial  town.  But 
this  remark  may  be  extended  to  the 
whole  south  of  Italy.  It  is  a  matter 
of  real  diflSculty  to  conceive  how  the 
Italians  contrive  to  keep  up  any  thing 
approaching  to  the  appearance  which 
they  make,  in  their  Corsos,  and  on 
their  feast-days.  Without  mines  to 
support  them,  as  the  Spaniards  were 
once  supported ;  without  colonies  to 
bring  them  wealth ;  without  manufac- 
tures, and  without  commerce,  how 
they  contrive  to  sustain  a  life 
of  utter  indolence,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  of  considerable  display,  is 
a  curious  problem.  It  is  true,  that 
many  of  them  have  places  at  court, 
and  flourish  on  sinecures ;  it  is  equally 
true,  that  their  manner  of  living  at 
home  is  generally  penurious  in  the 
extreme ;  it  is  also  true  that  gaming, 
and  other  arts  not  an  atom  more  re- 
spectable, are  customary  to  supply 
this  yawning  life.  Yet  still,  how  the 
majority  can  exist  at  all,  is  a  natural 
question  which  it  must  require  a  deep 
insight  into  the  mysteries  of  Italian 
existence  to  solve.     Whatever  may 


be  the  secret,  the  less  Englishmen 
know  on  these  subjects  the  better; 
communion  with  foreign  habits  only 
deteriorates  the  integrity  and  purity 
of  our  own.  On  the  Continent,  vice 
is  systematized — virtue  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  name;  and  no  worse 
intelligence  has  long  reached  us  than 
the  calculation  just  published  in  the 
foreign  newspapers,  that  there  were 
40,000  English  now  residing  in  France, 
and  4000  English  families  in  that  es- 
pecial sink  of  superstition  and  profli- 
gacy, Italv. 

The  sail  from  the  Sicilian  straits  to 
Naples  is  picturesque.  The  Liparis, 
with  their  volcanic  summits,  on  one 
side^the  Calabrian  highlands,  on  the 
other — a  succession  of  rich  mountains, 
clothed  with  all  kinds  of  verdure,  and 
of  the  finest  forms ;  and  around,  the  per- 
petual beauty  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  travellers  hove  to  at  Pizza,  in  the 
gulf  of  Enphania,  the  shore  memor- 
able for  the  gallant  engagement  in 
which  the  English  troops  under  Stuart, 
utterly  routed  the  French  under  Reg- 
nier — a  battle  which  made  the  name 
of  Maida  immortal.  Pizza  has  ob- 
tained a  melancholy  notoriety  by  the 
death  of  Murat,  who  was  shot  by  order 
of  a  court-martial,  as  an  invadter  and 
rebel,  in  October  1815.  Murat*s  per- 
sonal intrepidity,  and  even  hh/anfar- 
onade^  excited  an  interest  for  him  in 
Europe.  But  he  was  a  wild,  rash, 
and  reckless  instrument  of  Napoleon's 
farious  and  remorseless  policy;  the 
commandant  of  the  French  army  hi 
Spain  in  1808  could  not  complain  of 
military  vengeance ;  and  his  death  by 
the  hands  of  the  royal  troops  only 
relieved  Europe  of  the  boldest  dis- 
turber among  the  fallen  followers  of 
the  great  usurper. 

The  finest  view  of  Naples  is  the  one 
which  the  mob  of  tourists  see  the  last. 
Its  approaches  by  land  are  all  imper- 
fect— the  city  is  to  be  seen  only  ft-om 
the  bay.  Floating  on  the  waters 
which  form  the  most  lovely  of  all 
foregrounds,  a  vast  sheet  of  crystal,  a 
boundless  mirror,  a  tissue  of  purple, 
or  any  other  of  the  fanciful  names 
which  the  various  hues  and  aspects  of 
the  hour  give  to  this  renowned  bay, 
the  view  comprehends  the  city,  the 
surrounding  country,  Posilipo  on  the 
left,  Vesuvius  on  the  ri^ht,  and  be- 
tween them  a  region  of  vmeyards  \ 
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vegetation,  as  poetic  and  loxoriaut  as 
poet  or  painter  could  desire. 

The  wonders  of  Pompeii  are  no 
longer  wonders,  and  people  go  to  see 
them  with  something  of  the  same  spirit 
in  which  the  citizens  of  London  saun- 
ter to  Primrose  hill.  It  was  a  beg- 
garly little  place  from  the  beginning ; 
and  the  true  wonder  is,  how  it  could 
ever  have  found  inhabitants,  or  how 
the  inhabitants  could  ever  have  found 
room  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  in.  But 
Herculaneum  is  of  a  higher  rank.  If 
the  Neapolitan  Government  had  any 
spirit,  it  would  demolish  the  miserable 
villages  above  it,  and  lay  open  this 
fine  old  monument  of  the  cleverest, 
though  the  most  corrupt  people  of  the 
earth,  to  the  light  of  day.  In  all  pro- 
bability we  should  leai*n  from  it  more 
of  the  real  state  of  the  arts,  the  man- 
ners, and  the  feelings  of  the  Greek, 
partially  modified  by  his  Italian  co- 
lonization, than  by  any  other  record 
or  memorial  in  existence.  In  those 
vaults  which  still  remain  closed,  owing 
to  the  indolence  or  stupidity  of  the 
existing  generation,  eaten  up  as  it  is 
by  monkery,  and  spending  more  upon 
a /ete  to  the  Madonna,  or  the  liquifying 
of  St  Januarius's  blood,  than  would 
lay  open  half  the  city,  there  is  every 
probability  that  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant literature  of  antiquity  still  lies 
buried.  Why  will  not  some  English 
company,  tired  of  railroad  speculations 
and  American  stock,  turn  its  discharge 
on  Herculaneum,  pour  its  gold  over 
the  ground,  exfoliate  the  city  of  the 
dead,  recover  its  statues,  bronzes, 
firescoes,  and  mosaics,  transplant  them 
to  Tower  Stairs,  and  sell  them  by  the 
hands  of  George  Robins,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  rising  generation?  This 
Beems  their  only  c^Euice  of  revisiting 


the  light  of  day ;  for  the  money  of  all 
foreign  sovereigns  goes  in  fgtes  and 
fireworks,  new  patterns  of  soldiers' 
caps,  and  new  costumes  for  the  maids 
of  honour. 

We  have  now  glanced  over  the 
general  features  of  these  volumes. 
They  are  light  and  lively,  and  do 
credit  to  the  writer's  powers  of  obser- 
vation. The  result  of  his  details,  how- 
ever, is  to  impress  on  our  minds,  that 
the  "  overland  passage"  is  not  yet  fit 
for  any  female  who  is  not  inclined  to. 
"  rough  it"  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree. To  any  woman  it  offers  great 
hardships ;  but  to  a  woman  of  delir 
cacy,  the  whole  must  be  singularly 
repulsive.  Something  is  said  of  the 
decorations  of  the  work  proceeding 
from  the  pencil  of  the  lady's  hus- 
band. Whether  the  lithographer  has 
done  injustice  to  them,  we  know 
not;  but  they  seem  to  us  the  very 
reverse  of  decoration.  The  adoption, 
too,  of  new  modes  of  spelling  the 
Oriental  names,  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary. Harem,  turned  into  Hhar^m 
— ^Dervish  into  Derwdesh — Mamduke 
into  Memlook,  give  no  new  ideas,  and 
only  add  perplexity  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  name.  These  words,  with  i^ 
crowd  of  others,  have  already  been 
fixed  in  English  orthography  by 
their  natural  pronunciation ;  and  the 
attempt  to  change  them  always  renders 
their  pronunciation — which  is,  after 
all,  the  only  important  point — less 
true  to  the  original.  On  the  whole, 
the  ^*  overland  passage"  seems  to 
requure  immense  improvements.  Bat 
we  live  in  hope ;  English  sagacity  and, 
English  perseverance  wiU  do  much 
any  where ;  and  in  Egypt  they  have 
for  their  field  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant regions  of  the  world. 
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MESMERISM. 

**  Th<7  say  miracles  are  put,  and  we  haTe  our  pbilosophicol  persona  to  make  modem  and 
liar,  UjiogB  supernatural  and  causeless."— ^/r«  fVtli  that  Ends  Wett,  Act  1 1.,  Seens  3. 


From  the  many  crude,  illiterate, 
and  onphilosophical  speculations  on 
the  subject  of  mesmerism  which  the 
present  unwholesome  activity  of  the 
printing-press  has  ushered  into  the 
world,  there  is  one  book  which  stands 
out  in  prominent  and  ornamental  relief 
— a  book  written  by  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman ;  and  the  influence  of 
which,  either  for  good  or  for  harm,  is 
not  likely  to  be  ephemeral.  Few, 
even  of  the  most  incredulous,  cap 
read  with  attention  the  first  half  of 
"  Facts  in  Mesmerism,  by  the  Rev. 
Chauncy  Hare  Townshend,"  of  which 
a  second  edition  has  recently  appear- 
ed, without  being  staggered.  The 
author  leads  the  reader  up  a  gentle 
slope,  from  facts  abnormal,  it  is  true, 
but  not  contradictory  to  received  no- 
tions, to  others  deviating  a  little 
more  from  ordinary  experience  ;  and 
thence,  by  a  course  of  calm  narrative, 
to  still  more  anomalous  incidents; 
nntil  at  length,  almost  unconsciously, 
the  incredible  seems  credible,  impossi- 
bilities and  possibilities  are  confound- 
ed, and  miracles  are  no  longer  mira- 
culous. 

There  is  much  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  such  a  book ;  gentlemanly  court- 
esy, which  should  grant  what  it  would 
demand,  and  an  unavoidable  faith  in 
the  purity  of  the  author^s  intentions, 
entirely  prevent  our  treating  it  as  the 
work  of  an  empiric.  It  is  evident 
that  the  author  believes  what  he 
writes,  that  the  facts  in  mesmerism  are 
facts  to  him  ;  to  those  unprepared  by 
previous  experience  for  the  fallacies 
which  the  enthusiastic  temperament 
is  led  into,  the  book  would  be  irre- 
sistible ;  to  those,  however,  accus- 
tomed to  physical  or  phsycological 
investigation,  the  last  half  of  the  work 
does  much  to  unravel  the  web  which 


the  first  half  has  been  engaged  in 
weaving.  When  tbe  author  departa 
frx)m  the  nannative  of  facts,  and  en- 
deavoon  to  render  those  &ct8  con- 
aiatent  with  reason  and  experience, 
we  see  the  one-sided  bias  of  his  mind 
— we  see  that  he  is  not  a  judge  but  an 
advocate;  and  the  faith  which  we 
should  repose  on  the  circumstantial 
narrative  of  a  gentleman,  b^mea 
changed  into  the  courtesy  with  which 
we  listen  to  an  honourable  bat  de- 
ceived enthusiast. 

If  the  utilitarian  school  has  done 
harm  by  its  hasty  attempts  to  reduce 
every  thing  to  rule  and  to  the  do- 
minion of  human  reason,  no  stronger 
proof  than  this  book  need  be  given  of 
the  evils  to  which  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  transcendental  philosophy 
has  given  rise.  As  an  instance  of  the 
fallacies  to  which  one-sided  philoso- 
phic views  may  lead,  Mr  Townshend 
says,  that  if  asked  of  what  use  is  the 
eye  if  we  can  see  without  it,  he  migjlit 
answer,  ^^  To  show  us  how  to  make  a 
camera  obscura.*^  The  case  is  put 
illustratively,  and  we  are  far  ftoiok 
wishing  to  take  it  literally  to  the  au- 
thor's disadvantage ;  but,  in  setting 
at  nought  the  orSnary  and  sufficient 
reasoning  on  ttiis  subject,  the  author 
himself  is  obliged  to  adopt  a  similar 
but  weaker  line  of  argument.  Unforw 
tunate  it  is,  that  even  in  phiiosophj 
the  judicial  character  is  so  rare ;  it  is 
vainly  imagined  that  error  may  be 
counteracted  by  antagonist  error ;  and 
because  neutrality  \&  too  often  the 
companion  of  impotence,  impartialitr 
is  supposed  to  be  synonymous  witk 
neutrality. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  thai 
Mr  Townshend  has  failed  to  convince 
us  that  all  the  *^  facts  in  mesmerism  ^ 
are  facts ;  and  certainly  if  he  has  fail- 
ed, the  herd  of  peripatetic  lecturers  * 


Facts  in  Mtimerism,  with  Beasontfor  a  Dispcutionate  Enquiry  into  it»  By  th# 
Rev.  Chaunct  Hare  Townshend,  A.M. 

*  For  an  account  of  one  of  the  most  notorious  of  the  public  exhibitions  of  mes- 
meric clairvojrance,  we  refer  the  reader^^  who  may  feel  sufficiently,  interested  ilk 
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on  the  so-called  science  are  not  likely 
to  have  succeeded ;  bat,  although  un- 
convinced of  the  marvellous,  we  are 
by  no  means  .indisposed  to  believe 
some  of  the  abnormal  phenomena  of 
mesmerism.  We  have  witnessed  seve- 
ral mesmeric  exhibitions — we  have 
never  seen  any  effect  produced  which 
was  contradictory  to  the  possible  of 
human  experience,  in  which  collusion 
or  delusion  was  fairly  negatived.  We 
insist  on  our  right  to  doubt,  to  disbe- 
lieve. The  more  startling  the  pro- 
position, the  more  rigorous  should  be 
the  proof;  we  have  never  seen  the 
tests  which  are  applied  to  the  most 
trifling  novelty  in  physical  science 
applied  to  mesmeric  clairvoyance^  and 
withstood.  The  advocates  of  it 
challenge  enquiry  in  print,  but  they 
shrink  from,  or  sink  under,  experi- 
ment. 

In  endeavouring  to  analyse  the 
work  before  us,  and  to  examine  gene- 
rally the  phenomena  of  mesmerism, 
we  shall  do  our  utmost  to  avoid  the 
vices  of  partial  advocacy  which  we 
censure;  we  moreover  agree  with 
Mr  To^nshend,  that  ridicule  is  not 
the  weapon  to  be  used.  Satire,  when 
on  the  side  of  the  majority,  is  perse- 
cution ;  it  is  striking  from  a  vantage 
ground — fair,  perhaps,  when  the  indi- 
vidual contends  with  the  mass,  as 
when  an  author  writes  to  expose  the 
fallacies  of  social  fashion  ;  but  unfair, 
and  very  frequently  unsuccessful,  when 
directed  against  partially  developed 
truths,  or  even  against  such  pheno- 
mena as  we  believe  mesmerism  pre- 
sents, viz.  novel  and  curious  psychical 
tniths,o'erclouded  with  the  dense  errors 
of  sometimes  enthusiasm,  sometimes 
knavery.  We  shall  soberly  examine 
the  subject,  because  we  think  that 
much  good  may  be  done  by  its  inves- 
tigation. The  really  skilful  and  judi- 
cious steer  clear  of  it  from  a  fear  of 
compromising  their  credit  for  common- 
sense  ;  and  while  the  caution  neces- 
sarily attendant  upon  habitual  scien- 
tific studies,  dissuades  the  best  men 
from  meddling  with  that  which  may 
blight  their  hardly-earned  laurels,  the 
public  is  left  to  be  swayed  to  and  fro 
by    an    under-current    of   fallacious 


half-truths,  far  more  seductive  and 
dangerous  than  absolute  falsehoods. 
We  cannot  undertake  to  say,  thus  far 
is  true,  and  thus  far  false  ; — to  mark 
out  the  actual  limits  of  true  mesmeric 
phenomena,  demands  the  very  diffi- 
cult and  detailed  enquiries  which,  for 
the  reasons  just  mentioned,  have 
been  hitherto  withheld; — but  we  think 
we  shall  be  able  to  succeed  in  show- 
ing, that,  though  there  be  much  error, 
there  is  some  truth,  and  truth  of 
sufficient  importance  to  merit  a  calm 
and  careful  investigation. 

We  may  class  the  phenomena  of 
mesmerism,  as  asserted  by  its  profes- 
sors, as  follows : — 

1st.  Sleep,  or  coma,  induced  by  ex- 
ternal agency,  (partly  mental,  partly 
pliysical.) 

2d.  Somnambulism,  or,  as  called 
by  Mr  Townshend,  sleep-waking ;  i.  e, 
certain  faculties  rendered  torpid  while 
others  are  sensitive. 

8d.  Insensibility  to  pain  and  other 
external  stimuli, 

4th.  Physical  attraction  to  the  mes- 
meriser,  and  repulsion  from  others: 
community  of  sensation  with  the  mes- 
meriser. 

5th.  Clairvoyance,  or  the  power  of 
perception  without  the  use  of  the 
usual  organs;  and  second-sisht,  or 
the  power  of  prediction  respectmg  the 
mesmeric  state  and  remedial  agencies. 

6th.  Phreno- mesmerism,  or  the 
connexion  between  phrenology  and 
mesmerism. 

7th.  Curative  effects. 

We  believe  these  categories  will 
include  all  the  leading  phenomena  of 
mesmerism.  We  purpose  to  give  in- 
stances of  these,  partly  derived  from 
our  own  experience,  and  partly  from 
the  book  of  Mr  Townshend,  or  other 
the  best  sources  to  which  we  can  have 
recourse ;  to  state  fearlessly  what  we 
believe  may  be  true,  and  what  we  en- 
tirely disbelieve ;  and  then  to  examine 
the  arguments  by  which  the  reason  of 
the  public  has  been  assailed,  and  in 
many  cases  rendered  captive. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  power  of  in- 
duced coma,  we  will  relate  an  instance 
which  came  under  our  own  observa- 


th«  matter,  to  the  papers  of  Dr  Forbes  in  the  Lancet,  New  Series,  Vol.  I.  p.  681, 
and  to  the  coonter  statement  in  the  Zaiglf  Vol.  ii.  No.  7. 
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tion,  and  which  serves  to  demonstrate 
that  a  power  may  be  exercised  by  one 
human  being  over  another  which  will 
produce  a  comatose  or  cataleptic  state. 
In  the  Christmas  week  of  the  year  1842, 
we  dined  at  a  friend^s  house  with  a 
party  of  eight,  (numeric  perfection  for 
a  dinner-party,  according  to  the  inge- 
nious author  of  the  Originai,)  In  the 
evening,  Mackay*s  book  on  popular 
delusions  being  on  the  drawing-room 
table,  some  one  asked  if  the  author 
had  treated  of  mesmerism.  Upon  this, 
one  of  the  party  who  had  recently  re- 
turned from  London — a  man  who  had 
led  a  studious  life,  and  of  a  highly 
nervous  temperament — said  he  had 
recently  witnessed  a  mesmeric  ex- 
hibition, and  would  undertake  to 
mesmerise  any  one  present.  Upon 
this,  two  or  three  ladies  volunteered 
as  patients ;  and  he  commenced  ex- 
perimenting upon  a  lady  of  some 
twenty-five  years  old,  whom  he 
had  known  intimately  from  childhood, 
dever,  and  well  read,  but  rather  ima- 
ginative. To  make  the  thing  more 
ridiculous,  he  knelt  on  both  knees, 
and  commenced  making  passes  with 
both  hands  slowly  before  her  eyes, 
telling  her,  whenever  she  took  her 
eyes  off,  to  look  fixedly  at  him,  and 
keeping  a  perfectly  grave  face  when 
every  body  around  was  laughing  un- 
reservedly. After  this  had  endured 
for  some  three  minutes,  the  lady's 
eyes  gradually  closed,  she  fell  for 
wards,  and  was  only  prevented  from 
farther  falling  by  being  caught  by  the 
mesmeriser.  He  shook  her,  and,  in 
rather  a  rough  manner,  brought  her 
to  her  senses;  then,  suspicious  lest 
she  had  been  purposely  deceiving 
him,  questioned  her  seriously  as  to 
whether  her  sleep  were  feigned  or 
real.  She  assured  him  that  it  was  not 
simulated,  that  the  sensation  was 
irresistible,  different  from  that  of  ordi- 
nary sleep,  and  by  no  means  unplea- 
sant ;  but  that  the  only  disagreeable 
part  was  the  being  roused.  Upon 
this,  the  gentleman  declared  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  mesmerism,  and  that, 
had  he  believed  there  was  any  thing 
in  it,  he  would  not  have  attempted  the 
joke.  Another  lady  present,  married, 
and  having  a  family,  was  now  most 
anxious  to  have  the  experiment  re- 
peated upon  her.  She  said  she  had 
before  sat  to  an  experienced  mesmer- 


iser, who  had  failed,  and  she  was  still 

incrodulons,  and  believed  that  M 

had  merely  given  way  to  an  imagina- 
tive temperament.  It  required  con- 
siderable persuasion  to  induce  the 
gentleman  who  had  before  operated 
to  try  any  more  experiments.  He 
protested  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
it,  that  he  had  once  seen  a  person 
said  to  be  in  the  mesmeric  state ;  but 
that,  if  he  succeeded  again  in  inducing 
coma,  he  knew  not  at  all  how  to 
awake  the  patient.  Curiously  enough, 
he  was  instructed  in  the  manipulation 
by  the  sceptical  patient,  who  had  pre- 
viously seen  public  mesmeric  exhibi- 
tions. After  some  further  persuasion, 
and  with  the  permission  of  the  lady's 
husband,  who  was  present,  he'  com-^ 
menced  again  the  same  passes  as  with 
the  former  patient,  the  only  difference 
being,  that  he  was  in  this  case  sitting 
instead  of  kneeling.  The  patient  kept 
constantly  bursting  into  fits  of  laugh- 
ter, and  as  constantly  apologising, 
telling  him  that  his  gravity  of  face 
was  irresistible.  Of  the  other  persons 
present,  some  laughed,  others  were 
too  much  terrified  to  laugh,  but  they 
kept  up  a  constant  running  fire  of 
comment,  satirical  and  serious,  upon 
the  mesmeriser  and  mesmerisee.  In 
four  or  five  minutes,  the  fits  of  laugh- 
ter of  the  latter  assumed  a  rather  un- 
natural character.  It  was  evident  she 
forced  herself  to  laugh  in  spite  of  the 
strongest  disinclination,  and  in  a  mi- 
nute or  two  more  she  fixed  into  a 
state  of  ghastly  catalepsy,  the  eyes 
wide  open,  but  the  lids  fixed,  the  Ma- 
tures aJl  rigid,  (except  the  lower  Up, 
which  was  convulsed,)  and  pale  as  a 
corpse.  The  bystanders,  now  much 
frightened,  interfered,  and  laid  hold 
of  the  mesmeriser.  After  some  time, 
water  being  given  her  to  drink,  she 
came  to  herself,  and  appeared  not  to 
have  suffered  from  the  experiment. 

Notwithstanding  the  external  dif- 
ference of  the  case  from  the  first,  she 
described  her  sensations  as  the  same ; 
viz.  a  sleep  differing  from  ordinary 
sleep,  pleasing  and  irresistible,  but 
the  rousing  very  disagreeable.  The 
lady's  husband  now  insisted  on  being 
operated  on  himself.  This  was  done, 
and  entirely  without  success.  An- 
other lady  was  also  experimented  on 
with  no  success;  at  least  she  said  she 
felt  sleepy,  but  nothing  more,  which 
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was  not  extraordinaiy,  as  it  was  now 
getting  late.  When  questioned  as  to 
what  means  he  had  used,  the  mesmer- 
iser  said  he  had  done  nothing  but 
stare  steadily  at  the  patients,  making 
them  also  look  fixedly  at  him,  and 
move  his  hands  slowly  and  in  nni- 
form  directions,  his  instructor  in 
[  these  manoeuvres  having  been  Tyrone 
I  Power  in  the  farce  of  His  Last  Legs. 
He  stated  that  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  experiment,  he  felt 
an  almost  irresistible  tendency  to  go 
on  with  it ;  but  whether  this  resulted 
from  a  conviction  that  he  was  exer- 
cising some  unknown  influenoe,  or 
from  mere  experimental  curiosity,  he 
would  not  undertake  to  say — "  this 
only  i^as  the  witchcraft  he  had  used." 

The  result  was  to  all  present  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  production  of  some  effect 
inexplicable  upon  received  theories. 
The  second  case  defied  simulation,  and 
we  believe  it  was  equally  removed  from 
hysteria.  The  patient  was  a  strong- 
minded  person,  of  a  temperament 
neither  nervous  nor  hysterical,  to  all 
appearance  perfectly  calm,  except 
when  overcome  by  a  sense  of  the  ridi- 
culous, and  before  the  experiment 
obstinately  incredulous.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  strong  case.  Any  hypothesis 
to  account  for  it  would  be  hasty ;  but 
one  point  suggests  itself  to  us  as  ari- 
sing from  the  remark  made  by  the 
mesmeriser,  viz.  that  the  only  influ- 
ence he  was  conscious  of  using  was 
that  of  a  fixed  determined  stare.  This 
may  possibly  afford  some  key  to  a 
more  philosophical  examination  of 
these  curious  phenomena. 

The  fabled  effects  of  the  basilisk, 
the  serpent,  and  the  evil  eye,  have 
probably  all  some  facts  for  their  foun- 
dation. The  effect  of  the  human  eye 
in  arresting  the  attacks  of  savage 
animals  is  better  authenticated,  and 
its  influence  upon  domestic  animals 
may  be  more  easily  made  the  subject 
of  experimental  proof.  Let  any  one 
gaze  steadily  at  a  dog  half  dozing  at 
the  fireside — the  animal  will,  after  a 
short  time,  become  restless,  and  if 
the  stare  be  continued,  will  quit  his 
resting-place,  and  either  shrink  into  a 
comer,  or  come  forward  and  caress 
the  person  staring.  How  much  of 
this  may  be  due  to  the  habitual  fixed 
look  of  stem  command  with  which 
oensnre  or  punishment  is  accompanied, 


it  may  be  difficult  to  say ;  but  the  fact 
nndoubtedly  is,  that  some  influence, 
either  innate  or  induced,  is  exercised. 
Again,  those  who,  in  society,  habitu- 
ally converse  with  an  averted  glance, 
we  generally  consider  wanting  in 
moral  force.  We  doubt  the  man  who 
doubts  himself.  On  the  other  hand, 
if,  in  conversation,  the  ordinary  look 
of  awakened  interest  be  prolonged, 
and  the  eyes  are  kept  fixed  for  a  longer 
period  than  usual,  an  embarrassed 
and  somewhat  painful  feeling  is  the 
result ;  an  indistinct  impulse  makes 
it  difficult  to  avert  the  eye,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  consciousness  of  that 
impnlse  is  an  inducement  to  avert  it. 
We  lay  no  undue  stress  upon  tbese 
phenomena;  but  they  are  phenomena, 
and  fair  subjects  for  scientific  investi- 
gation. An  explanation  of  mesmer- 
ism has  been  sought  in  the  physical 
effect  of  the  stare  alone ;  thus  it  is 
said  that,  if  a  party  look  intently  at  a 
prominent  object  fixed  to  his  forehead, 
he  will  in  time  be  thrown  into  mes- 
meric coma.  There  is  more  in  it,  we 
think,  than  this ;  there  is  an  influence 
exerted  by  that  nearest  approach  to 
the  intercourse  of  soul — *^  the  gaze 
into  each  other's  eyes" — the  extent 
and  normcB  of  which  are  unknown. 
The  schoolboy's  experiment  of  staring 
out  of  countenance,  Is  not  so  bad  a 
test  of-  moral  power  as  it  would  at 
first  sight  be  deemed  to  be. 

The  second  case  we  shall  relate  is 
also  one  at  which  we  were  personally 
present,  but  one  in  which  both  mes- 
meriser and  mesmerisee  were,  if  we 
may  use  the  term,  adepts — the  for- 
mer a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  edu- 
cation ;  the  latter  a  half-educated 
young  man,  who  had  been  in  service 
as  a  footman.  We  shall  designate 
them  as  Mr  M and  G . 

At  this  ^*  soiree  moffndtique^^  G.  was 
brought  in  in  the  sleep-waking  state, 
walking,  or  rather  staggering,  and 
holding  the  arm  of  Mr  M.,  his 
eyes  to  all  appearance  perfectly 
closed,  and  his  gait  and  gestures 
those  of  a  dmnken  man.  After  some 
little  time  he  was  detached  from  the 
mesmeriser,  and  followed  him  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  room.  When  in 
proximity  Mr  M.  raised  bis  hand,  the 
patient's  hands  followed  it,  his  legs 
the  same,  while  they  receded  from  the 
hands  and  legs  of  any  other  of  the 
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party  present.  Some  of  these  effects 
were  certainly  curious,  and  not  easy 
of  explanation.  The  mesmeriaer  would 
walk  or  stand  behind  the  patient,  and, 
waving  his  hands  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  the  cachaca  dancer,  the 
hands  of  the  patient  followed  his  with 
tolerable  but  not  unerring  precision. 
We  determined  to  bear  in  mind  these 
effects  when  some  other  phenomena 
were  exhibiting,  and  try  whether  si- 
milar results  would  ensue  when  the 
attention  of  the  parties  was  devoted  to 
other  subjects.  When  the  attention 
of  every  body  present  was  intently 
strained  upon  some  experiments  which 
we  shall  presently  mention,  we  ap- 
proached, as  though  watching  the  ex- 
periment, very  near  to  G.,  and  fre- 
quently without  his  at  all  flinching ; 
at  other  times  we  were  told  by  Mr 
M.  not  to  come  too  near,  and  once  in 
particular  we  observed,  that  having 
had  one  knee  and  toe  in  close  juxta- 
position, almost  in  contact,  with  the 
patient's,  we  retained  it  so  for  several 
seconds  before  he  withdrew  his  leg. 
Hiese  facts,  which  would  probably 
be  explained  by  mesmerists  on  the 
ground  of  the  whole  power  of  sen- 
sation being  concentrated  upon  one 
object,  rendered,  however,  the  exx)eri- 
ments  upon  mesmeric  attraction  incon- 
clusive. Passing  over  several  experi- 
ments, such  as  the  mesmerisation  of 
water,  showing  community  of  taste,  in 
which,  after  some  hesitation,  the  pa- 
tient selected  from  three  or  four  glasses 
of  water  one  which  had  been  tasted 
by  the  mesmeriser,  we  come  to  the 
most  important  point,  viz.  the  clair- 
voyance. One  of  the  party  stood 
behind  the  patient,  and  he  was  asked 
how  the  former  was  dressed ;  his  re- 
ply, after  some  hesitation  was,  *^  not 
over  nice— he  has  a  queerish  waist- 
coat on,"  (it  was  a  plain  white.)  A 
book  was  then  taken  off  the  table — 
one  of  the  annuals.  Mr  M.  held  his 
hands  tightly  over  the  eyes  of  G., 
and  the  title-page  was  presented  open 
opposite  the  covered  eyes  of  the  latter ; 
after  struggling  and  moving  his  head 
about  for  some  time,  just  as  if  endea- 
vouring to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  book, 
he  mentioned  the  place  of  publication, 
and  afterwards  the  title.  Other  experi- 
ments were  proposed,  such  as  holding  a 
book  behina  the  party,  or  to  different 
parts  of  his  body;  but  of  these  some  did 
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not  succeed,  others  were  not  tried.  To 
obviate  the  doubt  of  the  book  having 
been  previously  seen,  we  were  re- 
quester! to  write,  in  large  letters,  a 
word  on  a  card,  such  as  a  slightly 
educated  person  could  read,  and  to 
present  it,  looking  at  the  same  time' 
as  closely  as  we  wished  at  the  eyes  of 
G.,  the  Uds  of  which  were,  as  before, 
apparently  tightly  held  down  by  Mr 
M.  We  did  so :  the  word  was  Peru ; 
and,  after  some  struggles,  the  word 
was  read  certainly  without  an  expo- 
sure of  any  part  of  the  eye  to  us.  We 
now  proposed,  as  likely  to  be  more 
satisfactory,  to  write  another  word  ob 
a  similar  card,  and,  instead  of  the 
hands  of  the  mesmeriser  being  held 
over  the  eyes,  to  place  a  piece  of  thin 
paper  over  the  cai-d.  This,  it  was 
said,  was  useless  and  would  not  suc- 
ceed, as  the  influence  would  not  be 
transmitted  through  the  person  of  the 
mesmeriser;  we  then  proposed  that 
he  (the  mesmeriser)  should  place  his 
hand  over  the  card ;  in  short,  that  the 
card  should  be  blinded  and  not  the 
eye.  Our  reason  will  be  obvious. 
According  to  the  known  laws  of  vision, 
viz.  the  convergence  of  all  the  rays 
of  light  to  a  focns  in  the  eye,  were  the 
least  part  of  this  exposed,  vision, 
though  imperfect,  of  every  object  with- 
in the  visual  angle,  would  foUow; 
but,  were  the  object  covered,  a  partial 
opening  would  assist  vision  but  little, 
and  only  quoad  the  part  exposed. 
The  experiment  thus  performed  would 
have  been  optically  conclusive ;  and 
we  cannot  see,  according  to  any  of  the 
mesmeric  hypotheses,  any  mesmeric 
reason  why  it  should  not  have  suc- 
ceeded: it  was,  however,  declined. 
We  are  obliged  to  omit  many  other 
points  in  this  evening's  proceedings 
to  avoid  prolixity.  Though  many 
facts  were  curious,  and  certainly  not 
easy  of  explanation  by  ordinary  means, 
there  was  nothing  which  defied  it; 
every  experimentum  cntds  fkiied,  and 
we,  of  course,  remained  unconvinced. 
The  third  case  which  we  shall  in- 
stance, was  one  at  which  we  were 
also  personally  present.  Having  been 
invited  to  view  the  mesmeric  experi- 
ments of  Dr  B.,  we  arrived  at  his 
house,  with  a  friend,  at  about  ten  in 
the  morning,  and  having  been  duly 
introduced  to  the  Doctor  m  one  room, 
were  instantly  ushered  mto  another, 
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when  a  scene  presented  itself  certainly- 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  we 
have  ever  witnessed.  There  were 
seven  females  in  the  room,  and  not 
one  man.  On  a  sofa  near  the  fire- 
place, a  young  girl  sat  upright,  sup- 
ported by  cushions,  her  eyes  were 
fixed,  and  opposite  her  stood  a  mid- 
dle-aged woman,  slowly  moving  her 
hands  before  the  eyes  of  the  patient. 
On  the  hearth-rug  near  this  lay  a  wo- 
man covered  with  a  coarse  blanket. 
She  appeared  sound  asleep,  was 
breathing  heavily,  and  looked  deadly 
pale.  A  thu'd  patient  was  seated  on 
a  chair,  also  undergoing  the  mesmeric 
passes  from  another  woman ;  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room  from  the 
fire-place,  two  others  were  seated  on 
chairs,  with  their  heads  hanging  on 
their  shoulders,  and  eyes  closed.  De- 
scription cannot  convey  the  mystic  and 
fearful  appearance  of  this  room  and  its 
inmates  to  the  first  glance  of  the  un- 
expectant  spectator.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken;  the  solemn  silence,  the  im- 
mobility and  deathlike  pallor  of  the  ob- 
jects, was  awful — they  were  as  breathing 
corpses.  The  clay-cold  nuns  evoked 
from  their  tombs,  presented  not  a  more 
unearthly  spectacle  to  Robert  of  Nor- 
mandy. The  free-and-easy  expres- 
sions of  Dr  B.,  however,  which  first 
broke  the  silence,  instantly  dissolved 
the  spell.  "That  woman,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  her  on  the  floor,  "  has  a 
disease  of  the  liver,  and  her  left  lung 
is  somewhat  affected.  I  think  we 
shall  do  her  good.  She  is  now  getting 
into  the  clairvoyant  state.  She  can 
see  into  the  next  room."  He  then 
stooped  over  her,  and  said,  "  How 
are  you,  Mary?"  She  replied,  "I 
have  the  pain  in  my  side  very  bad." 
He  approached  his  hand  to  the  part 
afiected,  and  again  withdrew  it  seve- 
ral times,  opening  the  fingers  as  it 
neared,  and  closing  them  as  it  receded, 
as  though  he  would  gently  extract  the 
pain.  He  again  asked  her  how  she 
felt ;  she  said  better.  He  then  point- 
ed to  the  girl  on  the  sofa,  and  said, 
"  She  is  deaf  and  dumb.  We  cannot 
get  her  asleep."  He  subsequently 
pointed  out  other  of  the  patients,  and 
mentioned  their  ailments.  These,  and 
the  sombre  darkness  of  the  room,  ac- 
counted to  us  for  the  unnatural  pale- 
ness of  the  patients.  Dr  B:  next 
asked  one  of  two  sleeping  patients  to 


follow  him  into  another  room.  We 
accompanied  him,  and  his  experi- 
ments upon  the  female,  whom  we 
shall  call  S.,  commenced.  First  of  all, 
he  placed  her  hands  with  the  palms 
together,  and  making  with  his  fingers 
motions  the  converse  of  those  made 
in  the  former  case,  asked  us  to  endea- 
vour to  separate  them.  We  did,  and 
instantly  succeeded^  with  no  more  ef- 
fort than  would  be  expected  were  any 
woman  of  average  strength  purposely 
to  hold  her  hands  together.  "  Ah  I " 
said  the  Doctor,  "  not  an  easy  matter, 
is  it  ?  "  We  made  no  reply.  He  then 
walked,  having  on  a  pair  of  loudly- 
creaking  boots,  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  and  looked  sternly  at  the 
patient.  She,  after  a  second  or  two, 
followed  him,  and  sat  on  the  same 
chair.  He  then  said,  "  I  willed  her 
to  come  to  me." 

He  next  asked  our  friend  to  hold 
the  patient^s  hands,  and  ask  her  a 
question  mentally^  without  expressing 
it. 

After  some  little  time  she  frowned, 
and  endeavoured  to  withdraw  her 
hands. 

Dr,  "  Ah,  she  does  not  like  your 
question !    Ask  her  another." 

After  some  time  she  burst  out  into 
a  fit  of  laughter. 

Dr.  "  Ah,  you  have  tickled  her 
fancy  now  I " 

What  the  question  asked  by  our 
friend  was,  did  not  transpire.  This 
experiment  having  been  so  success- 
ful, we  were  asked  to  do  the  same. 
Not  without  a  feeling  of  shame  we 
complied ;  and,  taking  hold  of  the 
pationfs  hands,  we  mentally  asked 
her  the  question — "  Are  you  single 
or  married  ?  "  which  question  did  not 
appear  to  us  to  involve  any  meta- 
physical subtil  ty.  However,  after 
struggling  and  frowning  for  some 
time,  she  said,  with  a  sort  of  hysteric 
gasp,  "  He's  a  funny  man ! " 

Dr  B,  ^^  Ah,  she  can't  make  you 
out !  " 

We  are  not  aware  to  what  feature 
in  our  character  the  epithet  funny 
will  apply;  but  probablv  our  self- 
esteem  will  not  permit  us  justly  to  ap- 
preciate the  appositeness  of  this  some- 
what ambiguous  epithet.  So  much, 
however,  for  the  power  of  divination, 
with  which  the  mesmeriser  seemed 
perfectly  satisfied.    Dr  B.  now*  show- 
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ed  us  a  camomile  flower,  put  it  In  his 
moath,  and  chewed  it.  The  patient 
made  a  face  as  if  tasting  something 
disagreeable,  and,  in  answer  to  his 
questions,  said  it  was  bitter.  He  then 
did  the  same  with  a  lozenge ;  and 
after  some  time,  required,  according 
to  the  doctor,  for  the  removal  of  the 
bitter  taste,  she  said  she  tasted 
lozenges. 

Dr  B.  "  There  you  see  the  com- 
munity of  taste."  Dr  B.  now  touched 
her  forehead  a  little  above  and  out- 
side of  the  eyebrows ;  she  burst  out 
laughing. 

Dr  B.  "I  touched  the  organ  of 
gaiety."  He  then  did  the  same  with 
the  organs  of  music ;  she  set  up  an 
old  English  ditty.  Then  touching 
these  organs  with  one  hand,  and  pla- 
cing the  other  on  the  top  of  her  head, 
she  instantly  changed  the  ballad  to 
a  doleful  psalm-tune.  Affection,  philo- 
progenitiveness,  were  in  turn  touch- 
ed, the  doctor  stating  aloud  before- 
hand what  organ  he  was  going  to 
excite.  We  should  weary  our  read- 
ers with  a  detail  of  the  platitudes 
which  ensued. 

She  was  asked  what  was  going  on 
in  the  next  room,  and  saiu,  ^*  Ah, 
Sophy  may  try,  but  cannot  get  the  girl 
asleep ! "  A  few  other  experiments, 
such  as  suspending  chairs  on  her 
arms,  &c.,  followed,  and  we  returned 
to  the  next  room,  where  the  deaf  and 
dumb  girl  was  found  fast  asleep. 
Upon  being  asked  how  long  she  had 
been  so,  the  female  mesmeriser  re- 

Slied,  "  Just  after  you  left  the  room." 
To  comment  was  made  upon  the  an- 
swer of  the  clair\'oyante  patient  above 
given,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
forgotten  by  all  but  ourselves. 

Had  we  been  anxious  to  give  a  facti- 
tious interest  to  our  narrative, we  should 
certainly  have  avoided  a  description 
of  the  above  cases,  which  could  not  at 
the  same  time  be  made  to  possess 
graphic  interest,  and  to  relate  accu- 
rately the  red  facts  as  presented ;  but 
we  have  selected  them  as  having  hap- 
pened to  ourselves,  and  as  being  shown 
not  by  public  exhibitors,  but  by  par- 
ties both  holding  a  highly  respectable 
station  in  life,  and  being,  as  we  be- 
lieve, among  the  best  examples  to  be 
foand  of  English  mesmerlsers.  Al- 
though invited  as  sceptical  spectators, 
and  the  experiments  being  in  nowise 
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confidential,  we  feel  that  the  exhibi- 
tion not  being  public,  we  have  no  right 
to  mention  the  names  of  the  parties. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  three 
exhibitions  we  have  selected  dif- 
fered much  in  character.  The  first, 
as  we  have  stated,  to  our  minds 
defied  collusion  or  self-deception. 
The  second  was  open  to  either  con- 
struction, though,  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  parties,  we  should  think 
collusion  was,  in  the  highest  degree, 
improbable ;  and  the  experiments, 
although  not  conclusive,  were  very 
curious,  and  some  of  them  not  easy  of 
explanation.  In  the  third  case,  trans- 
parent and  absurd  as  the  experi- 
ments seemed  to  us,  and  as  the  account 
of  them  will  probably  appear  to  our 
readers,  the  doctor,  mm  his  position 
and  practice,  must  have  been  seriously 
injured  by  his  mesmeric  experiments; 
and  therefore  there  is  fair  reason  to 
believe,  that  he  was  not  a  party  to  a 
fraud  which  must  have  been  object- 
less, and  professionally  injurious  to 
him ;  but  how  a  man  of  experience 
could  be  carried  away  by  such  flimsy 
devices,  is  a  psychological  curiosity, 
almost  as  marvellous  as  the  asserted 
phenomena  of  mesmerism. 

We  are  aware  that,  in  giving  the 
above  accounts  of  experiments  which 
we  have  personally  witnessed,  our 
authority,  being  anonymous,  is  of  no 
great  weight.  We  state  them  to  avoid 
the  charge  of  writing  on  what  we  have 
not  seen,  and  to  show  that  we  do  not 
attempt  unfairly  to  decry  mesmerism 
without  seeing  it  fairly  tri^;  if  we 
felt  justified  in  giving  the  names  of 
the  parties,  these  instances  would  be 
much  more  conclusive.  Nearly  all 
the  cases  in  Mr  Townshend^s  book 
are  given  without  the  names  of  par- 
ties, probably  for  similar  reasons  to 
those  which  have  induced  us  to  with- 
hold them. 

The  above  cases  supply  instances 
of  all  the  phenomena  included  in  our 
categories,  except  those  of  insensibi- 
lity to  pain,  powers  of  prediction,  and 
the  curative  effects.  Having  never 
personally  seen  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion, we  shall  select  examples  of  them 
from  the  book  of  Mr  Townshend  and 
others ;  but  before  we  give  these  in- 
stances, we  will  extract  from  Mr 
Townshend^s  book  his  account  of  the 
first  mesmeric  sitting  at  which  he  was 
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present.  This  will  give  the  reader  a 
fair  idea  of  his  attractive  style,  and 
of  his  state  of  mind  previously  to  wit- 
nessing, for  the  first  time,  mesmeric 
effects. 

"  If  to  have  been  an  unbelieTer  in 
the  very  exbtence  of  the  state  in  ques> 
tion,  can  add  weight  to  my  testimony, 
my  reader,  should  he  also  be  a  heretic 
on  the  subject,  may  be  assured  that  his 
incredulity  in  this  respect  can  scarcely 
be  greater  than  mine  was,  up  to  the 
winter  of  1836.  That,  at  the  time  I 
mention,  I  should  be  both  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  on  the  score  of  mesmerism, 
will  not  surprise  those  w^ho  are  aware 
of  its  long  proscription  in  England,  and 
the  want  of  information  upon  it,  which, 
till  very  lately,  prevailed  there. 

**  In  the  course  of  a  residence  at  Ant- . 
werp,  a  valued  friend  detailed  to  me  some 
extraordinary  results  of  mesmerism,  to 
which  he  had  been  an  eyewitness.  I 
could  not  altogether  discredit  the  evi. 
dence  of  one  whom  I  knew  to  bo  both 
observant  and  incapable  of  falsehood  ; 
but  I  took  refuge  in  the  supposition 
that  he  had  been  ingeniously  deceived. 
Reflecting,  however,  that  to  condemn 
before  I  had  examined  was  as  unjust  to 
others  as  it  was  unsatisfactory  to  myself, 
I  accepted  readily  the  proposition  of  my 
friend  to  introduce  me  to  an  acquaint- 
ance of  hb  in  Antwerp,  who  had  learn- 
ed the  practice  of  the  mesmeric  art 
from  a  German  physician.     We  waited 

together  on  Mr  K ,  the  mesmeriser, 

(an  agreeable  and  well-informed  per- 
son,) and  stated  to  him  that  the  object 
of  our  visit  was  to  prevail  on  him  to 
exhibit  to  us  a  specimen  of  his  mysteri- 
ous talent.  To  this  he  at  first  replied, 
that  he  was  rather  seeking  to  abjure  a 
renown  that  had  become  troublesome — 
half  the  world  viewing  him  as  a  con- 
jurer, and  the  other  half  as  a  gctter-up 
of  strange  comedies ;  '  but,'  he  kindly 
added,  '  if  you  will  promise  me  a  strictly 
private  meeting,  I  will,  this  evening,  do 
all  in  my  power  to  convince  you  that 
mesmerism  is  no  delusion.'  This  being 
agreed  upon,  with  a  stipulation  that  the 
members  of  my  own  family  should  be 
present  on  the  occasion,  I,  to  remove 
all  doubt  of  complicity  from  every  mind, 
proposed  that  Mr  K should  mes- 
merise a  person  who  should  be  a  perfect 
stranger  to  him.  To  this  he  readily 
acceded ;  and  now  the  only  difficulty 
was  to  find  a  subject  for  our  experiment. 
At  length  we  thought  of  a  young  per- 
son in  the  middling  class  of  life,  who 
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had  often  done  fine  work  for  the  ladies 
of  our  family,  and  of  whose  character 
we  had  the  most  favourable  knowledge. 
Her  mother  was  Irish  ;  her  father,  who 
had  been  dead  some  time,  had  been  a 
Belgian,  and  she  spoke  English,  Flemish^ 
and  French,  with  perfect  facility.  Her 
widowed  parent  was  chiefly  supported 
by  her  industry :  and,  in  the  midst  of 
trying  circimistances,  her  temper  was 
gay  and  cheerful,  and  her  health  excel- 
lent.    That  she  had  never  seen  Mr 

K we  were  sure ;  and  of  her  probity 

and  incapacity  for  feig^ning  we  had 
every  reason  to  be  convinced.  With 
our  request,  conveyed  to  her  through 
one  of  the  ladies  of  our  family,  for 
whom  she  had  conceived  a  warm  affec- 
tion, she  complied  without  hesitation. 
Not  being  of  a  nervous,  though  of  an  ex- 
citable temperament,  she  had  no  fears 
whatever  about  what  she  was  to  under- 
go.  On  the  contrary,  she  had  rather  a 
desire  to  know  what  the  sensation  of 
being  mesmerised  might  be.  Of  the 
phenomena  which  were  to  be  developed 
in  the  mesmeric  state,  she  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing ;  thus  all  deceptive  imi- 
tation  of  them,  on  her  part,  was  ren- 
dered impossible. 

**  About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
our  party  assembled  for  what,  in  foreign 
phrase,  is  called  'une  stance  magn4- 

tique.'    Anna  M ,  our  mesmensee, 

was  already  with  us.    Mr  K ar- 

rived  soon  after,  and  was  introduced  to 
his  young  patient,  whose  name  we  had 
purposely  avoided  mentioning  to  him 
in  the  morning ;  not  that  we  feared  im- 
position on  either  hand,  but  that  we 
were  determined,  by  every  precaution, 
to  prevent  any  one  from  alleging  that 
imposition  had  been  practised.  Utterly 
unknown  as  the  parties  were  to  each 
other,  a  game  played  by  two  confede- 
rates was  plainly  out  of  the  question. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  entrance 
of  Mr  K we  proceeded  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  evening.     By  his  directions 

Mademoiselle  M placed  herself  in 

an  arm-chair  at  one  end  of  the  apart- 
ment, while  he  occupied  a  seat  directly 
facing  hers.  He  then  took  each  of  her 
hands  in  one  of  his,  and  sat  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  the  knees  and  feet  of 
both  should  be  in  contact.  In  this  po- 
sition he  remained  for  some  time  mo- 
tionless, attentively  regarding  her  with 
eyes  as  unwinking  as  the  lidless  orbs 
which  Coleridge  has  attributed  to  the 
Genius  of  destruction.  We  had  been 
told  previously  to  keep  utter  silence, 
and  none  of  our  circle— composed  of 
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some  fi?e  or  dx  persons — felt  inclined 
to  transgress  this  order.  To  me,  novice 
as  I  was  at  that  time  in  such  matters,  it 
was  a  moment  of  absorbing  interest: 
that  which  I  had  heard  mocked  at  as 
foolishness,  that  which  I  myself  had 
doubted  as  a  dream,  was,  perhaps,  about 
to  be  brought  home  to  my  conviction, 
and  established  for  ever  in  my  mind  as 
a  reality.  Should  the  present  trial  prove 
successful,  how  much  of  my  past  expe- 
rience must  be  remodelled  and  reversed ! 
"  Convinced,  as  I  have  since  been, 
to  what  valuable  conclusions  the  phe- 
nomena of  mesmerism  may  conduct  the 
enquirer,  never,  perhaps,  have  I  been 
more  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
its  pretensions  than  at  that  moment, 
when  my  doubts  of  their  validity  were 
either  to  be  strengthened  or  removed. 
Concentrating  my  attention  upon  the 
motionless  pair,  I  observed  that  Made- 
moiselle M — >—  seemed  at  her  ease, 
and  occasionally  smiled  or  glanced  at 
the  assembled  party  ;  but  her  eyes,  as 
if  by  a  charm,  always  reverted  to  those 
of  her  mesmeriser,  and  at  length  seemed 
unable  to  turn  away  from  them.  Then 
a  heaviness,  as  of  sleep,  seemed  to  weigh 
down  her  eyelids,  and  to  pervade  the 
expression  of  her  countenance;  her 
head  drooped  on  one  side ;  her  breath- 
ing became  regular ;  at  length  her  eyes 
closed  entirely,  and,  to  all  appearance, 
she  was  calmly  asleep,   in  just  seven 

minutes  from  the  time  when  Mr  K 

first  commenced  his  operations.  I 
should  have  observed  that,  as  soon  as 
the  first  symptoms  of  drowsiness  were 
manifested,  the  mesmeriser  had  with>- 
drawn  his  hands  from  those  of  Ma- 
demoiselle M^ ,  and  had  commenced 

what  are  called  the  mesmeric  passes, 
conducting  his  fingers  slowly  down- 
ward, vnthout  contact,  along  the  arm 
of  the  patient.    For  about  five  minutes. 

Mademoiselle  M continued  to  repose 

tranquilly,  when  suddenly  she  began 
to  heave  deep  sighs,  and  to  turn  and 
toss  in  her  chair.  She  then  called  out, 
'  Je  me  trouve  malade  !  Je  m*^touffe! ' 
and  rising  in  a  wild  manner,  she  conti- 
nued to  repeat,  '  Je  m'6touffe  !  *  evi- 
dently labouring  under  an  oppression  of 
the  breath.  But  all  this  time  her  eyes 
remained  fast  shut,  and  at  the  com- 
mand of  her  mesmeriser,  she  took 
his  arm  and  walked,  still  with  her  eyes 

shut,  to  the  table.   Mr  K< then  said, 

'  VouleZ'Vous  que  je  vous  ^veille?'  — 
'  Oui,  oui,'  she  exclaimed ;  '  ie  m'6- 
touffe.'  Upon  this  Mr  K' again  oper- 


ated with  his  hands,  but  in  b  diffSerent 
set  of  movements,  and  taking  out  his 
handkerchief,  agitated  the  air  round  the 
patient,  who  forthwith  opened  her  eyes, 
and  stared  about  the  room  like  a  person 
awaking  from  sleep.  No  traces  of 
her  indisposition,  however,  appeared  to 
remain  ;  and  soon  shaking  off  all  drow- 
siness, she  was  able  to  converse  and 
laugh  as  cheerfully  as  usual.  On  being 
asked  what  she  remembered  of  her  sen*, 
sations,  she  said  that  she  had  only  a 
general  idea  of  having  felt  unwell  and 
oppressed :  that  she  had  wished  to  open 
her  eyes,  but  could  not ;  they  felt  as 
if  lead  were  on  them.  Of  having  walk- 
ed to  the  table  she  had  no  recollection. 
Notwithstanding  her  having  suffered, 
she  was  desirous  of  being  again  mesmer- 
ised, and  sat  down  fearlessly  to  make 
a  second  trial.  This  time  it  was  longer 
before  her  eyes  closed,  and  she  never 
seemed  to  be  reduced  to  more  than  a 
state  of  half  unconsciousness.  When 
the  mesmeriser  asked  her  if  she  slept, 
she  answered  in  the  tone  of  utter  drow- 
siness, '  Je   dors,  et  je  ne  dors  pas.' 

This  lasted  some  time,  when  Mr  K 

declared  that  he  was  afraid  of  fatiguing 
his  patient,  (and  probably  his  spectators 
too,)  and  that  he  should  disperse  the  mes- 
meric fluid.  Todoso,however,seemednot 
so  easy  a  matter  as  the  first  time  when 
he  awoke  the  sleep. waker  ;  with  diffi- 
culty she  appeared  to  rouse  herself; 
and  even  after  having  spoken  a  few 
words  to  us,  and  risen  from  her  chair, 
she  suddenly  relapsed  into  a  state  of 
torpor,  and  fell  prostrate  to  the  ground, 

as  if  perfectly  insensible.     Mr  K , 

entreating  us  not  to  be  alarmed,  raised 
her  up — placed  her  in  a  chair,  and  sup- 
ported her  head  with  his  hand.  It  was 
then  that  I  distinctly  recognised  one  of 
the  asserted  phenomena  of  mesmerism. 
The  head  of  Mademoiselle  M^ fol- 
lowed every  where,  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty, the  hand  of  her  mesmeriser, 
and  seemed  irresistibly  attracted  to  it, 
as  iron  to  the  loadstone.  At  length  Mr 
K' succeeded  in  thoroughly  awak- 
ing his  patient,  who,  on  being  interro- 
gated respecting  her  past  sensations,  said 
that  she  retained  a  recollection  of  her 
state  of  semi- consciousness,  during  which 
she  tnnch  desired  to  have  been  able  to 
sleep  wholly ;  but  of  her  having  fallen  to 
the  ground,  or  of  what  had  passed  subse- 
quently, she  remembered  nothing  what- 
ever. To  other  enquiries  she  replied, 
that  the  drowsy  sensation  which  first 
stole  over  her  was  rather  of  an  agree- 
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able  nature,  and  that  it  was  preceded 
by  a  slight  tingling,  which  ran  down 
her  arms  in  the  direction  of  the  mesme- 
riser's  fingers.  Moreover  she  assured 
us,  that  the  oppression  she  had  at  one 
time  felt  was  not  fanciful,  but  real — not 
mental,  but  bodily,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  a  peculiar  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  heart,  which,  however,  ceased 
immediately  on  the  dispersion  of  the 
mesmeric  sleep.  These  statements  were 
the  rather  to  be  relied  upon,  inasmuch  as 
the  girl's  character  was  neither  timid 
nor  imaginative."— (P.  38-42.) 

We  would  willingly  give  the  whole 
of  the  second  sitting  of  the  same 
patient,  in  which  were  developed  the 
phenomena  of, 

Ist,  "  Attraction  towards  the  mes- 
meriser." 

2d,  "A  knowledge  of  what  the 
mesmeriser  ate  and  drank,  indicating 
commmiity  of  sensation  with  him." 

Sd,  *^  An  increased  quickness  of 
perception." 

4th,  "  A  development  of  the  power 
of  vision." 

Our  space  will  not  permit  ns  to 
give  these  in  detail.  We  shall  there- 
fore give  an  extract  from  the  third 
sitting,  where  the  clairvoyance  was 
more  decidedly  developed,  and  the 
impressions  of  Mr  Townshend  on  the 
phenomena  he  had  witnessed  are 
stated. 
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Upon  first  passing  into  the  mes- 
meric state,  Theodore  seemed  abso- 
lutely insensible  to  every  other  than 
the  mesmeriser's  voice.  Some  of  our 
party  went  close  to  him,  and  shouted 
his  name ;  but  he  gave   no  tokens  of 

hearing  us  until  Mr  K ,  taking  our 

hands,  made  us  touch  those  of  Theodore 
and  his  own  at  the  same  time.  This  he 
called  putting  us  '  en  rapport '  with  the 
patient.  After  this  Theodore  seemed 
to  hear  our  voices  equally  with  that  of 
the  mesmeriser,  but  by  no  means  to  pay 
an  equal  attention  to  them. 

"  With  regard  to  the  development  of 
vision,  the  eyes  of  the  patient  appeared 
to  be  firmly  shut  during  the  whole  sit- 
ting, and  yet  he  gave  the  following 
proofs  of  accurate  sight : — 

"  Without  being  guided  by  our  voices, 
(for,  in  making  the  experiment,  we  kept 
carefully  silent,)  he  distinguished  be- 
tween the  different  persons  present, 
and  the  colours  of  their  dresses.    He 


also  named  with  accuracy  various  ob- 
jects on  the  table,  such  as  a  miniature 

picture,  a  drawing  by  Mr  K ^  dec. 

&;c. 

**  When  the  mesmeriser  left  him,  and 
ran  quickly  amongst  the  chairs,  tables, 
&c.,  of  the  apartihent,  he  followed  him, 
running  also,  and  taking  the  same  turns, 
without  once  coming  in  contact  with 
any  thing  that  stood  in  his  way. 

''  He  told  the  hour  accurately  by  Mr 

K 's  watch. 

"  He  played  several  games  at  domi- 
noes with  the  different  members  of  our 
family,  as  readily  as  if  his  eyes  had  been 
perfectly  open. 

''  On  these  occasions  the  lights  were 
placed  in  front  of  him,  and  he  arranged 
his  dominoes  on  the  table,  with  their 
backs  to  the  candles,  in  such  a  manner 
that,  when  I  placed  my  head  in  the 
same  position  as  his  own,  I  could  scarce- 
ly, through  the  shade,  distinguish  one 
from  the  other.     Yet  he  took  them  up 
unerringly,  never  hesitated  in  his  play, 
generally  won  the  game,  and  announced 
tiie  sum  of  the  spots  on  such  of  his  do- 
minoes as  remained  over  at  the  end, 
before  his  adversaries  could  count  theirs. 
One  of  our  party,  a  lady  who  had  been 
extremely  incredulous  on  the  subject  of 
mesmerism,  stooped  down,  so  as  to  look 
under  his  eyelids  all  the  time  he  played, 
and   declared    herself   convinced    and 
satisfied  that  his  eyes  were  perfectly 
closed.  It  was  not  always,  however,  that 
Theodore  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
exercise  his  power  of  vision.      Some 
words,  written  by  the  mesmeriser,  of  a 
tolerable  size,  being  shown  to  him,  he 

declared,  as  Mademoiselle  M did  on 

another  occasion,  that  it  was  too  small 
for  him  to  distinguish. 

''  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  nt- 
ting,  the  patient  seemed  much  fatigued, 
and,  going  to  the  sofa,  arranged  a  pil- 
low for  Imnself  comfortably  under  his 
head ;  after  which  he  appeared  to  pass 
into  a  state  more  akin  to  natural  sleep 

than  his  late  sleep-waking.    Mr  K 

allowed  him  to  repose  in  this  manner 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  awoke  him 
by  the  usual  formula.  A  very  few  mo- 
tions of  the  hand  were  sufficient  to  re- 
store him  to  full  consciousness,  and  to 
his  usual  character.  The  fatigue  of 
which  he  had  so  lately  complainedseem- 
ed  wholly  to  have  passed  away,  together 
with  the  memory  of  all  that  he  had  been 
doing  for  the  last  hour. 

«  I  must  now  pause  to  set  before  my 
reader  my  own  state  of  mind  respecting 
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the  facts  I  had  witnessed.     I  perceived    a  species  of  sleep-waking  different  froia 


that  important  deductions  might  be 
drawn  from  them,  and  that  they  bore 
upon  disputed  questions  of  the  iiighest 
interest  to  man,  connected  with  the 
three  great  mysteries  of  being — life, 
death,  and  immortality.  On  these 
grounds  I  was  resolved  to  enter  upon  a 
consistent  course  of  enquiry  concerning 
them  ;  though  as  yet,  while  all  was 
new  and  wonderful  to  my  apprehension, 
i  could  scarcely  do  more  than  observe 
and  verify  phenomena.  It  was,  however, 
necessary  that  my  views,  though  for  the 
present  bounded,  should  be  distinct.  I 
had  already  asked  respecting  mesmeric 
sleep- waking,  *  Does  it  exist  ? '  and  to 
this  qu^stion^  the  cases  which  had  fallen 
under  my  notice,  and  which  were  above 
suspicion,  seemed  to  answer  decidedly 
in  the  affirmative  :  but  it  was  essential 
still  further  to  enquire,  '  Does  it  exist 
so  generally  as  to  be  pronounced  a  part 


the  common,  not  only  inasmuch  as  it  is 
otherwise  produced,  but  as  it  displays 
quite  other  characteristics  when  pro- 
duced."—(P.  49-52.) 

In  the  subsequent  portions  of  the 
book,  similar  and  still  more  wondrous 
phenomena  are  produced  by  Mr  Town- 
shend.  He  mesmerises  several  Cam- 
bridge friends.  He  procures  two 
patients,  designated  by  the  names  of 

Anna  M and  E A ,  who 

are  said  to  bo  very  susceptible  of  the 
mesmeric  state,  and  sight  or  mesme- 
ric perception  is  manifested  in  a  dark 
closet,  with  large  towels  over  the  head, 
through  the  abdomen,  through  cards, 
books,  &c.  &c.  Anna  M.  is  mesme- 
rised unconsciously  w^hen  in  a  sepa- 
rate house  from  the  mesmeriser ;  they 
predict  remedies  for  themselves  and 
others,  read  thoughts,*  state  how  they 

Aough  a  rarely  developed  part^of     and  others  can  be  further  mesmerised 

the  human  constitution  ? '     In  order  to     and  demesmerised. 
determine  this,  it  was  requisite  to  ob-        As  an  instanceof  the  curative  effects, 
serve  how  far  individuab  of  different     and  the  power  of  predicting  remedies, 
ages,  stations,  and  temperaments,  were     we  cite  the  following : — 
capable  of  mesmeric  sleep- waking.     I 
resolved,  therefore,  by  experiments  on 
as  extensive  a  scale  as  possible,  to  as- 
certain whether  the  state  in  question 
were  too  commonly  exhibited  to  be  ex- 
ceptional or  idiosyncratic.     Again,  the 
two  cases  that  1  had  witnessed  coincided 
in  characteristics ;  but  could  this  coin- 
cidence be  accidental  ?     It  might  still 
be  asked,  '  Were  the  phenomena  dis- 
played uncertain,  mutable,  such  as  might 
never  occur  again;    or  were  they  or- 
derly, iiivariuble,  the  growth  of  fixed 
causes,  which,  being  present,  implied 
their   presence   also  ? '      In   fine,   was 
mesmeric  sleep -waking  not  only  a  state, 
but  entitled  to  rank  as  a  distinct  state, 
clearly  and  permanently  characterized ; 
and,  as  such,  set  apart  from  all  other 
abnormal  conditions  of  men  ?     On  its 
pretensions  to  be  so  considered,  rested, 
1  conceived,  its  claims  to  notice  and 
peculiar  investigation:    to  decide  this 
point  was,  therefore,  one  of  my  chief 
objects  j  and,  respecting  it,  I  was  deter- 
mined to  seek  that  certainty  which  can 
only  be  attained  by  a  careful  compari- 
son of  fact^  occurring  under  the  same 
circumstances.     To  sum  up  my  inten- 
tions, I  desired  to  show  that  man,  through 
external  human  influence,  is  capable  of 


*'  Accident  threw  in  my  way  a  lad  of 
nineteen  years  of  age,  a  Swiss  peasant, 
who  for  three  years  had  nearly  lost  the 
faculty  of  sight.  His  eyes  betrayed  but 
little  appearance  of  disorder,  and  the 
gradual  decay  of  vision  which  he  had 
experienced,  was  attributed  to  a  para- 
lysis of  the  optic  nerve,  resulting  from 
a  scrofulous  tendency  in  the  constitution 
of  the  patient.  The  boy,  whom  I  shall 
call  by  his  Christian  name  of  Johann, 
was  intelligent,  mild-tempered,  extreme- 
ly sincere,  and  extremely  unimaginative. 
He  had  never  heard  of  mesmerism  till 
I  spoke  of  it  before  him,  and  I  then 
only  so  far  enlightened  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  to  tell  him  that  it  was  some- 
thing which  might,  perhaps,  benefit  his 
sight.  At  first  he  betrayed  some  little 
reluctance  to  submit  himself  to  experi- 
ment, asking  me  if  I  were  going  to  per- 
form some  very  painful  operation  upon 
him ;  but,  when  he  found  that  the  whole 
affair  consisted  in  sitting  quiet,  and  let- 
ting me  hold  his  hands,  he  no  longer 
felt  any  apprehension. 

"  Before  beginning  to  mesmerise,  I 
ascertained,  with  as  much  precision  as 
possible,  the  patient *s  degree  o^  blind- 
ness. I  found  that  he  yet  could  see 
enough  to  perceive  any  large  obstacle 
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that  stood  in  his  way.  If  a  person  came 
directly  before  him,  he  was  aware  of  the 
circumstance,  but  he  could  not  at  all 
distinguish  whether  the  individual  were 
man  or  woman.  I  even  put  this  to  the 
proof.  A  lady  of  our  society  stood  be- 
fore him,  and  he  addressed  her  as 
'  mein  herr,*  (sir.)  In  bright  sunshine 
he  could  see  a  white  object,  or  the 
colour  scarlet,  when  in  a  considerable 
mass,  but  made  mistakes  as  to  the  other 
colours.  Between  small  objects  he  could 
not  at  all  discriminate.  I  held  before 
him  soccessively,  a  book,  a  box,  and  a 
bunch  of  keys,  and  he  could  not  distin- 
guish between  them.  In  each  case  he 
•aw  something,  he  said,  like  a  shadow, 
but  he  could  not  tell  what.  He  could  not 
read  one  letter  of  the  largest  print  by 
means  of  eyesight ;  but  he  was  very 
adroit  in  reading  by  touch,  in  books  pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  blind,  running  his 
fingers  over  the  rabed  characters  with 
great  rapidity,  and  thus  acquiring  a  per- 
ception of  them.  Whatever  trifling 
degree  of  vision  he  possessed,  could  only 
be  exercised  on  very  near  objects :  those 
which  were  at  a  distance  from  him,  he 

Serceived  not  at  all.  I  ascertained  that 
e  could  not  see  a  cottage  at  the  end  of 
our  garden,  not  more  than  a  hundred 
vards  off  from  where  we  were  stand- 
ing. 

''  These  points  being  satisfactorily 
proved,  I  placed  my  patient  in  the  pro- 
per position,  and  began  to  mesmerise. 
Five  minutes  had  scarcely  ela)>sed,  when 
I  found  that  I  produced  a  manifest  effect 
upon  the  boy.  He  began  to  shiver  at 
regular  intervak,  as  if  affected  by  a 
succession  of  slight  electric  shocks.  By 
degrees  this  tremour  subsided,  the  pa- 
tient*s  eyes  gradually  closed,  and  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  replied 
to  an  enquiry  on  my  part — *  Ich  schlaffe, 
aber  nicht  gang  tief  * — (I  sleep,  but  not 
■onndly.)  Upon  this  I  endeavoured  to 
deepen  the  patient's  slumber  by  the 
mesmeric  passes,  when  suddenly  he  ex- 
claimed— his  eyes  being  closed  all  the 
time — '  I  see — I  see  your  hand — I  see 
your  head!'  In  order  to  put  this  to 
the  proof,  I  held  my  head  in  various 
positions,  which  he  followed  with  his 
finger;  again,  he  told  me  accurately 
whether  my  hand  was  shut  or  open. 
'  But,'  he  said,  on  being  further  ques- 
tioned, '  I  do  not  see  distinctly I  see, 

as  it  were,  sunbeams  (sonnen  strahlen) 
which  dazzle  me.'  '  Do  you  think,'  I 
asked,  'that  mesmerism  will  do  you 
good?'  'Ja  freilich,'  (yesy  certainly,) 


he  replied ;  '  repeated  often  enough,  it 
would  cure  me  of  my  blindness.' 

"  Afraid  of  fatiguing  my  patient,  I  did 
not  trouble  him  with  experiments ;  and 
his  one  oVlock  dinner  being  ready  for 
him,  I  dispersed  hb  magnetic  ^eep. 
After  he  had  dined,  I  took  him  into  the 
garden.  As  we  were  passing  before 
some  bee-hiyesy  he  suddenly  stopped, 
and  seemed  to  look  earnestly  at  them : 
*  What  is  it  you  see  ? '  I  asked.  '  A 
row  of  bee-hives,'  he  replied  directly, 
and  continued — '  Oh !  this  is  wonder- 
ful ! — I  have  not  seen  such  things  for 
three  years.'  Of  course,  I  was  ex- 
tremely surprised,  for  though  I  had 
imagined  that  a  long  course  of  mesmer- 
isation  might  benefit  the  boy,'  I  was 
entirely  unprepared  for  so  rapid  an  im- 
provement in  his  vision.  My  chief 
object  had  been  to  develop  the  faculty 
of  sight  in  sleep- waking  ;  and  I  can  as- 
sure my  readers,  that  this  increase  of 
visual  power  in  the  natural  state  was  to 
me  a  kind  of  miracle,  as  astonishing  as 
it  was  unsought.  My  poor  patient  was 
in  a  state  of  absolute  enchantment.  He 
grinned  from  ear  to  ear,  and  called  out, 
<  Das  ist  prUchtig  ! '  (This  is  charming  ! ) 
Two  ladies  now  passed  before  us,  when 
he  said,  '  Da  sind  zwei  frauenzimmer ! ' 
(There  go  two  ladies ! )  '  How  dressed  ? ' 
I  asked.  '  Their  clothes  are  of  a  dark 
colour,'  he  repHed.  This  was  true.  I 
took  my  patient  to  a  summer-house  that 
commanded  an  extensive  prospect.  I 
fear  almost  to  state  it,  but,  nevertheless, 
it  is  perfectly  true,  that  he  saw  and 
pointed  out  the  situation  of  a  village  in 
the  valley  below  us.  I  then  brought 
Johann  back  to  the  house,  when,  in  the 
presence  of  several  members  of  my  fa- 
mily, he  recognised,  at  first  sight,  several 
small  objects,  (a  flowerpot,  I  remember, 
amongst  other  things,)  and  not  only  saw 
a  little  girl,  one  of  our  farmers*  children, 
sitting  on  the  steps  of  a  door,  but  also 
mentioned  that  she  had  a  round  cap  on 
her  head.  In  the  house^  I  showed  Jo- 
hann a  book,  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, he  could  not  distinguish  before 
mesmerisation,  and  he  nam^  the  object. 
But,  though  making  great  efforts,  he 
could  not  read  one  letter  in  the  book. 
Having  ascertained  this,  I  once  more 
threw  Johann  into  the  mesmeric  state, 
with  a  view  to  discover  how  isut  a  second 
mesmerisation  would  strengthen  his  na- 
tural eyesight  A  s  soon  as  I  had  awaked 
him,  at  the  interval  of  half  an  hour,  I 
presented  him  with  the  same  book,  (one 
of  Marryat's  novels,)  when  he  accuratdy 
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told  me  the  larger  letters  of  the  title- 
page,  which  were  as  follows — *  Outward 
Bound.'  Johann  belonging  to  an  insti- 
tution of  the  blind  situated  at  some  dis- 
tance from  our  residence,  I  had  unhappily 
odI J  the  opportunity  of  mesmerising  him 
three  times  subsequently  to  the  aboye 
successful  trial.  The  establishment,  also, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  changed 
masters;  and  its  new  director  having 
prejudices  on  the  score  of  mesmerism, 
there  were  difficulties  purposely  thrown 
in  the  way  of  my  following  up  that  which 
I  had  so  auspiciously  begun." — (Pp.  * 
176-179.) 

Many  of  these  cases  of  clairvoy- 
ance, given  by  Mr  Townshend,  appear 
on  the  face  of  them  ambignoas  t,  thus 
the  reading  is  said  to  bo  effected  with 
difficnlty  and  imperfectly,  the  diffi- 
culty to  be  increased  by  the  superposi- 
tion of  obstacles.  Others,  as  related, 
certainly  admit  of  no  explanation  by 
deductions  from  ordinary  experience. 
All  we  can  say  of  them,  therefore,  is, 
that  we  have  fairly  sought  to  see  such 
phenomena,  and  have  never  succeeded ; 
when  we  see  them,  and  can  properly 
test  them,  we  will  believe  them.  But 
from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  latter 
portion  of  Mr  Townshend's  book, 
which  we  shall  presently  discuss,  we 
cannot,  although  not  doubting  his 
honesty  of  purpose,  set  our  faith  upon 
his  experiments  and  judgment. 

Mr  Townshend  gives  no  account  of 
the  phreno-mesmerism,  or  of  the  sur- 
gical operations  performed  without 
any  evidence  of  pain  during  the  mes- 
meric states.  We  have  already  re- 
lated one  of  the  former  exhibitions, 
which,  we  think,  requires  no  further 
comment.  Viewed  abstractedly,  the 
attempt  to  support  by  the  assumed 
accuracy  of  one  science,  at  best  in  its 
infancy,  and  confessedly  fallible,  an- 
other still  more  so,  is  making  too  large 
demands  upon  public  credulity  to  re- 
quire much  counter  argument.  With 
regard  to  the  surgical  cases,  they  stand 
on  a  very  different  ground ;  three  oper- 
ations, among  the  most  painful  of 
those  to  which  man  is  ever  subjected, 
are  alleged  to  have  been  performed 
during  the  mesmeric  state — ^Madame 
Plantin,  amputation  of  cancerous 
breast;  and  James  Wombwell  and 
Mary  Ann  Lakin,  amputation  of  the 
leg  above  the  knee.  The  case  of 
Wombwell  was  canvassed  at  length 
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at  the  Royal  Medical  and  Churorgical 
Society  of  London ;  and  in  that  and 
the  other  cases  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  question  raised  as  to  the  facta 
of  the  patients  having  undergone  the 
operation  without  the  usual  evidence 
of  suffering.  In  WombweU^s  case 
the  divided  end  of  the  sciatic  nerve 
was  purposely  (it  appears  to  us  very 
wantonly)  touched  with  the  forcepsi 
but  without  any  appearance  of  sensa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  patient.  In  all 
these  cases  the  medical  men  most 
opposed  to  mesmerism  seem  to  have 
admitted  the  fact,  and  to  have  rested 
their  incredulity  on  the  various  cases 
known  to  them,  of  parties  having  borne 
operations  with  such  fortitude  as  not  to 
have  expressed  the  usual  cries  of  suf- 
fering. 

In  Madame  Plantin's  case  it  is 
stated,  that  she  subsequently  confess- 
ed to  a  nurse  in  an  hospital,  that  she 
felt  the  full  pain,  but  purposely,  and 
by  great  effort,  kept  silent.  Thb 
confession  is,  however,  strongly  denied 
by  Dr  Elliotson  and  others,  and  does 
not  appear  to  be  clearly  substantiated. 

A  professional  ^''odium^^  appears 
to  have  arisen  on  the  subject;  and, 
ft-om  the  controversial  tone  of  the 
speaking  and  writing  on  both  sides, 
it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  truth.  We 
must  say,  however,  that,  admitting 
the  facts,  which  the  antagonists  of 
mesmerism  seem  to  do,  we  are  more 
inclined  to  believe  the  paralysis  of 
nervous  sensation  by  mesmeric  influ- 
ence, than  that,  with  such  inadequate 
motives  as  the  p<Uients  could  feel,  they 
should  have  such  marvellous  self- 
control  as  to  feign  sleep,  and  keep 
their  wliole  muscular  system  in  a 
relaxed  state,  while  suffering  snch 
exquisite  pain.  Medical  men  are, 
indeed,  better  judges  of  the  power  of 
endurance  and  simulation  than  we 
can  pretend  to  be ;  but,  to  make  their 
testimony  conclusive,  they  should  have 
witnessed  the  operation.  The  elabo- 
rate research  for  causes  explanatory  of 
an  unseen  case,  lessens  the  weight  of 
authority  which  would  otherwise  be 
very  high. 

Many  other  minor  cases,  snch  as 
teeth  drawn,  and  division  of  tendons, 
are  given  ;  and  though  we  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessmg  such 
effects,  we  must  say  we  think,  from 
thebr  benefit  to  suffering  humanity, 
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the  possibility,  however  remote,  of 
their  truth,  deserves  more  calm  and 
dispassionate  enquiry  than  appears 
hitherto  to  have  been  given  them. 

While  doctors,  however,  seek  to 
explain,  by  various  profound  theories, 
the  efficient  causes  of  asserted  mes- 
meric cures,  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  popular  preacher  at 
Liverpool,  the  Rev.  Hugh  M.  Neill, 
M.A.,  has  cut  the  Grordian  knot,  by  a 
sermon  preached  at  St  Jude's  Church, 
on  April  10th,  1842,  and  published  in 
Nos.  699  and  600  of  the  Penny  Pulpit^ 
price  twopence.  By  this  sermon  it  ap- 
pears to  have  occurred  to  the  philoso- 
phic mind  of  the  reverend  divine,  that 
mesmeric  marvels  may  be  accounted 
for  as  accomplished  by  the  direct 
agency  of  Satan  I  Doubtless  Satan  is 
as  actively  at  work  in  this  the  nine- 
teenth century,  as  in  any  anterior 
period  of  our  history  ;  but  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation has  opened  a  sufficient  number 
of  channels  for  his  ingenuity,  without 
rendering  it  necessary  that  he  should 
alarm  the  devout  by  miraculously  in- 
terfering to  assuage  human  suffering. 

We  have  given  above  as  many 
instances  as  our  space  will  permit,  of 
the  asserted  phenomena  of  mesmerism ; 
and  now  to  return  to  Mr  Townshend's 
book. 

In  taking  a  general  view  of  the 
lines  of  argument  adopted  by  the  au- 
thor to  support  the  possibility  or  pro- 
bability of  mesmerism,  we  perceive 
they  are  of  two  sorts,  essentially  dif- 
ferent, and  in  some  measure  inconsis- 
tent with  each  other. 

1st,  It  is  very  properly  argued,  that 
our  whole  knowledge  of  the  normal 
course  of  nature  is  derived  from  ex- 
perience ;  that  a  law  is  a  mere  gene- 
rsJization' from  that  experience,  and 
is  not  any  thing  intrinsically  or  ne- 
cessarily true.  Thus,  if  the  sun  were 
to  rise  in  the  west  to-morrow,  instead 
of  in  the  east,  it  would  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be  a  deviation  from  natm^ 
laws ;  in  other  words,  a  miracle.  If, 
however,  the  latter  circumstance  were 
wanting,  after  the  first  sensation  of  the 
marvellous  had  subsided,  the  philoso- 
pher would  enquire,  whether,  instead  of 
being  a  deviation  fix>m  a  law,  it  were 
not  a  subordinate  instance  of  some 
higher  law,  of  which  the  period  of  Ids- 
toiy  had  been  too  short  to  give  any 


co-ordinate  instances;  and  were  it 
found,  by  a  long  course  of  experience, 
that  in  every  4000  years  a  similar  re- 
trocession of  the  earth  took  place,  a 
new  law  would  be  established.  Ap- 
plying this  to  mesmerism,  it  is  said 
our  notions  of  sleep  and  waking,  of 
sight  and  hearing,  and  of  the  possible 
limits  and  modes  of  sensation,  are  de- 
rived from  experience  alone ;  we  can- 
not estimate  or  understand  the  modus 
agendi  of  a  new  sensation,  because  we 
have  never  experienced  it.  If,  then,  it 
be  proved,  by  the  acts  of  A,  B,  or  C, 
that  they  attain  cognizance  of  objects 
by  other  means  than  those  which  any 
known  organ  of  sensation  will  permit, 
you  must  admit  the  fact,  and  by  de- 
grees its  rationale  will  become  sup- 
ported by  the  same  means  as  all  other 
truths  are  supported,  viz.  by  habitual 
experience.  Its  law  is,  indeed,  no- 
thing but  its  constant  recurrence  under 
similar  circumstances.  To  take  Mr 
Townshend's  own  mode  of  enunciating 
this — 

*'  Are  we  entitled  to  conclude,  in  any 
case,  that,  because  we  have  not  hitherto 
been  able  to  assign  a  law  to  certain  oper- 
ations, they  are  therefore  absolutely 
without  law  ?  Are  we  to  assert,  that 
the  orderly  dispositions  of  the  universe 
are  deformed  by  a  monstrous  exception ; 
or  is  it  not  wiser  to  believe  that  our  own 
knowledge  is  in  fault,  whenever  Nature 
appears  inconsistent  with  herself?  Sure- 
ly we  have  enough  order  around  us  to 
suggest,  that  all  which  to  us  seems 
chance,  is  '  direction  which  we  cannot 
see;'  that  all  apparent  anomalies  are 
but  like  those  discords  which,  in  the 
most  masterly  music,  prepare  the  tran- 
sitions  from  one  noble  passage  to  an- 
other, and  are  actually  essential  to  the 
general  harmony.  In  many  instances 
this  is  not  mere  conjecture.  How  much 
of  fancied  imperfection  and  disorder  has 
fled  before  our  investigation!  The 
motions  of  comets  at  first  appear  to  offer 
an  exception  to  the  exact  arrangements 
of  the  universe.  'They  traverse  all 
parts  of  the  heavens.  Their  paths  have 
every  possible  incUnation  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic ;  and,  unlike  the  planets,  the 
motion  of  more  than  half  of  those  which 
have  appeared  has  been  retrog^rade— 
that  is,  from  east  to  west.'  Yet  have 
we  been  able  to  detect  the  elements  of 
regularity  in  the  midst  of  all  this  seem- 
ing confusion,  and  to  predict  with  cer- 
tainty the  day,  the  hour,  and  the  minute 
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of  a  comet*8  retam  to  our  region  of  the 
skj. 

"  Experience  also  shows,  that  appa- 
rently insulated  and  lawless  phenomena 
may  not  only  be  reduced  to  a  law,  but 
to  a  well-known  law ;  that  many  a  fa- 
miliar agent  puts  on  strange  disguises ; 
and  that  events,  with  which,  in  their 
mazy  channek,  we  seem  to  be  un- 
acqujunted,  may  be  perfectly  recognised 
by  us  at  their  source.  Thus  galyanism 
and  magnetic  force  are  proved,  by  recent 
discoveries,  to  be  only  forms  of  electri- 
city ;  showing  that  a  fact  may  be  alter- 
ed, not  in  itself,  but  in  the  circumstances 
that  surround  it,  and  that  complexity  of 
development  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
unity  of  design.  Instances  like  these, 
while  they  encourage  us  to  enquiry, 
should  teach  us  to  believe  that  all  which 
is  needed  to  vindicate  the  regularity  of 
nature  is  a  more  extended  observation 
on  our  parts." — (Pp.  14-16.) 


This  is  the  highest  and  safest 
ground  for  the  advocate  of  mesmerism 
to  tread ;  to  support  himself  on  this  he 
has  only  to  demonstrate  his  facts  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  and  the 
truth  of  the  phenomena,  however  in- 
consistent with  previous  experience, 
must  in  the  end  be  admitted.  But  to 
support  him  on  this  high  ground  his 
proof  must  be  demonstrative ;  he  must 
be  able  to  say — ^I  ask  not  for  faith,  nor 
even  a  balanced  mind  ;  but  doubt  to 
the  utmost,  examine  with  the  most 
rigorous  scepticism  ^  I  stand  upon  the 
facts  alone ;  I  offer  no  explanation,  or 
at  least  I  make  their  truth  dependent 
upon  no  explanation.  They  are  or 
they  are  not.  I  will  prove  their  exist- 
ence, and  I  will  defy  you  to  disprove 
them. 

It  will  not,  we  conceive,  be  denied, 
that  one  essential  attribute  of  the 
social  mind,  a  jealousy  of  credence  in 
apparent  anomalies,  is  a  just  and  ne- 
cessary guard  upon  human  know- 
ledge.- K  mere  assertion  were  be- 
lieved, every  succeeding  day  would 
upset  the  knowledge  of  the  preceding 
day ;  and  however  high  the  character 
of  the  assertor  of  new  and  abnormal 
facts  may  be,  he  must  not  expect 
them  to  be  received  upon  the  strength 
of  his  assertion.  The  best  men  may 
be  deceived,  and  the  best  men  may 
be  led  astray  by  enthusiasm.  When 
the  slightest  discovery  in  physical 
science  is  published,  it  is  immediate- 
ly assailed  by  doubts  from  every  quar- 
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ter ;  and  its  promulgator,  if  he  be  ac- 
customed to  research  and  trained  to 
scientific  investigation,  never  com- 
plains of  these  doubts,  because  he 
knows  the  vast  number  of  perplexing 
deceptions  in  which  he  has  himself 
been  entangled,  and  the  caution  with 
which  he  himself  would  receive  a 
similar  announcement. 

It  is  vain  to  cite  instances  of  truths 
unappreciated  by  the  age  in  which  they 
were  advanced.  We  deprecate  as 
much  as  any  the  persecution  with  which 
occasionally  men  who  have  seen  far 
in  advance  of  their  age  have  been  at- 
tacked ;  but  the  saying,  ^^  Malheureux 
celui  qui  est  en  avance  de  son  si^le," 
is  not  always  true :  if  the  new  truth  be 
difficult  of  demonstration  it  will  be 
proportionably  tardy  of  reception,  bat 
if  easy  of  proof  it  is  very  rapidly  re- 
ceived. As  an  example  of  this  we 
may  instance  the  discovery  of  Yolta. 
In  the  history  of  physical  science, 
never  was  a  more  sudden  leap  tidcen 
than  by  this  illustrious  man — that  a 
juxtaposition  of  matter  in  its  least 
organic  form  should  produce  such 
surprising  effects  upon  the  human  or- 
ganism, was  to  the  world,  as  it  existed 
in  the  year  1800,  a  most  marvellous 
phenomenon ;  and  had  the  link  in  the 
finest  chain  of  proof  been  wanting,  men 
would  have  been  justified  in  any  de- 
gree of  scepticism  or  incredulity.  But 
it  w^as  easy  of  demonstration;  any 
one  with  a  dozen  discs  of  iron  and 
zinc,  and  the  same  number  of  penny- 
pieces,  could  satisfy  himself ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  the  discovery  waa 
instantly  admitted.  Let  mesmerists 
put  the  same  power  of  self-satisfaction 
into  the  hands  of  the  world,  and  doubt 
will  be  at  once  removed ;  if,  as  they 
say,  their  science  is  not  of  equal  ex- 
actitude, they  must  bide  their  time 
and  not  complain. 

Magnetism  and  electricity,  more- 
over, often  cited  by  Mr  Townshend, 
and  undoubtedly  the  most  surprising 
additions  to  human  knowledge  within 
the  historical  period,  though  abnormal^ 
are  not  contradictory  to  experience — 
they  were  an  entirely  new  series  of 
facts  added  to  our  previous  store — ^they 
did  not  destroy  or  lessen  the  force  of 
any  previously  received  truths.  Not 
so  mesmerism,  and  therefore  the  more 
stringent  should  be,  and  is,  the  proof 
required. 

Come  we  now  to  the  second  cUss 
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of  argu™®^^  adopted  in  favour  of 
meamerism,  and  by  tbe  same  persons 
(Mr   Townsbend,  for   instance)    as 
support  the  first.      Mr  Townsbend 
gays,  (p.  29,)  "  to  tbe  mesmeriser  the 
facts  of  mesmerism  are  no  miracles ;" 
and  yet  be  avers  that  mesmerism  can 
make  the  blind  see  and  the  deaf  hear. 
(Pp.  xxxii.,  and  178.)    We  cannot 
veiy  dearly  see  his  notion  of  a  mi- 
racle.   Passing  over  this,  however, 
and  taking  him  to  assert  what  tbe 
first  branch  of  his  argument  requires 
to  be  asserted,  that  there  is  no  mira- 
cle, or  that  there  is  nothing  but  the 
contradiction  of  a  necessary  truth, 
such  as  that  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  which 
may  not  fall  withm  some  natural  law 
of  which  we  have  not  all  tbe  datar— 
we  cannot  see  why,  in  the  second 
half  of  his  book,  he  so  sedulously  en- 
deavours to  prove  that  mesmerism  is 
consistent  with  experience,  and  may 
be  supported  upon  similar  grounds, 
and  accounted  for  by  similar  theories, 
to  those  by  which  the  agency  of  the 
imponderable    forces    is    established 
and  accounted  for.    After  using  every 
argument  in  his  power  to  show  the 
faSibility  of  experience,  and  the  rea- 
sons why  we  should  not  disbelieve 
mesmerism  because  contradictory  to 
it,  which  contradiction  he  admits  in 
terms,  the  author  writes  a  chapter, 
the  title  of  which  is,  *'  Conformity  of 
Mesmerism   with    General  Experi- 
ence."—(P.  166.)     As  instances  of 
these  reverse  modes  of  viewing  the 
subject,  we  quote  the  following  pas- 
sages— the  one  taken  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  book,  where  the  first 
line  of  argument  is  adopted ;  the  other 
firom  the  latter  portion,  where  the 
second  is. 

"  Thus,  then,  till  the  initial  step  to- 
wards a  comprehension  of  mesmerism 
be  taken  anew,  there,  is  no  hope  that  it 
will  ever  be  understood  or  appreciated. 
Why  unavailingly  seek  to  reduce  it  to 
a  formula  of  which  it  is  unsusceptible  ? 
If  we  ascribe  it  to  a  power  already  as- 
certained, why  not  treat  it,  at  least,  as 
an  entirely  new  function  of  that  power  ? 
Why  Umit  it  to  what  we  know,  when, 
possibly,  it  may  be  destined  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  our  knowledge  ?  Why 
are  we  to  be  trammelled  with  foregone 
conclusions  ?  Yet  upon  these  very  re- 
strictions the  opponents  of  mesmerism 
incisl  I  t^tking  away  from  men  the 


means  of  investigating  tJw  agency  in 
question,  by  forcing  them  to  set  about 
it  in  the  wrong  way."— (P.  12.) 

Having,  then,  thus  expressed  him- 
self in  tbe  early  part  of  the  work,  to- 
wards the  close  we  find  the  following 
sentence.    "  Taking  this  simple  view 
of  sensation,  (that  objects  should  be 
brought  into  a  certain  relation  with  ns 
by  something  intermediate,)  we  find 
nothing  in  mesmerism  contradictory 
of  nature.    Under  its  infiuence,  the 
human  frame  continues  to  be  still  a 
system  of  nerves  acted  upon  by  elastic 
media,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to 
us  the  primal  impulse  of  the  Almighty 
Mind,  which    made,    sustains,   and 
moves  the    universe— having,   as  I 
trust,  shown  the  conformity  of  mes- 
merism in  all  essential  points  with  the 
principles  of   nature,  and  the  infe- 
rences of  reason,"  &c.  &c. 

If  we  are  to  admit  mesmerism  as  a 
series  of  facts  apparently  inconsistent 
with  experience,  it  is  most  hasty  and 
unphilosophical  to  attempt  to  general- 
ize it  by  crude  hypotheses.  To  rest 
its  probable  truth  upon  these  hypo- 
theses, is  to  take  a  totally  different 
ground,  and  one  much  lower  and  more 
assailable.  We  have  no  desire  to  be 
hypercritical— to  expose  minor  scien- 
tific inaccuracies  in  the  work  before 
us ;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert, 
that,  independently  of  its  inconsist- 
ency with  the  previous  course  of  rea- 
soning, the  hypothesis  or  hypotheses 
of  Mr  Townsbend  are  most  unsatls- 

fiactory. 

Heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism, 
are   by  some   regarded   as   specific 
fiuids;  by  others,  as  undulations  of  one 
or  more  specific  fiuid ;  and  by  a  third 
class,  as  undulations  or  polarizations 
of  ordinary  matter.  Thus,  by  the  first, 
light  would  be  viewed  as  a  material 
emanation  from  the  luminous  body; 
by  the  second,  as  an  undulation  of  an 
imponderable  ether,  existing  between 
the  luminous  body  and  the  recipient ; 
and  by  the  third,  as  an  undulation  of 
the  air,  glass,  or  other  matter,  placed 
between  the  luminous  body  and  the 
object.    The  last  would  regard  the 
ether  in  the  planetary  spaces,  not  as  a 
specific  imponderable  fluid,  but  as  a 
highly  attenuated  expansion  of  air, 
gas,  or  other  matter,  having  all  the 
ftinctions  of  ordinary  matter.  Whewell 
has,  indeed,  published  a  demanttratian 
that  all  matter  is  ponderable,  and  that 
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imponderable  matter  is  not  a  con- 
ceivable idea.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
diversity  of  opinion  on  this  point 
shows  the  difficnlty  the  mind  finds  in 
departing  from  the  tmths  of  pheno- 
mena to  the  uncertainties  of  hypo- 
thesis ;  bnt  if  hypothesis  be  jostifiable, 
which  it  is  only  on  the  gronnd  of 
absolute  necessity  to  link  together, 
and  render  conventionally  intelligible, 
certain  undoubted,  undeniable  facts, 
which  have  been  associated  together 
under  the  terms  electricity^  nuufnetitm^ 
&c — how  difficult  and  dangerous  it 
must  be  when  the  facts  which  it  seeks 
to  associate  are  denied  by  the  mass  of 
thinking  men,  when  Uiey  are  confessed 
to  be  mysterious  and  irregular  by  their 
most  strenuous  advocates,  each  of 
whom  differs,  in  many  respects,  as  to 
these  facts  1 

These  difficulties  have  by  no  means 
been  conquered  by  Mr  Townshend. 
At  p.  11,  he  objects  to  this  mode  of 
theorizing,  in  the  following  strong 
terms: — 

**  A  certain  school  of  German  writers 
especially  have  theorized  on  our  sub- 
ject, after  the  false  method  of  explainiug 
one  class  of  phenomena  in  nature  by  its 
fancied  resemblance  to  another.  Wish- 
ing, perhape,  to  avoid  the  error  of  the 
spiritualists,  who  solve  the  problem  in 
debate  by  the  power  of  the  soul  alone, 
they  have  ransacked  the  material  world 
for  analogies  to  mesmerism,  till  the  mind 
itself  has  been  endued  with  its  affinities 
and  its  poles.  Such  attempts  as  these 
have  done  the  greatest  disservice  to  the 
(»use  we  advocate.  They  submit  it  to 
a  wrong  test.  It  is  as  if  the  laws  of 
fight  should  be  applied  to  a  question  in 
acoustics.  It  is  as  if  we  should  expect 
to  find  in  a  foreign  kingdom  the  Laws 
and  customs  of  our  own." — (P.  11.) 

And  yet,  in  the  subsequent  parts  of 
his  book,  he  asserts  mesmerism  to  be 
capable  of  "reflection  like  light" — 
to  have  "  the  attraction  of  magnct- 
sm  " — to  be  "  transferred  like  heat ;" 
to  escape  from  a  point  like  electri- 
city, and  to  have  the  sympathetic 
undulations  of  sound ! — (Pp.  335,  6, 
7,  and  8.) 

Such  general  resemblances  as  the 
following  are  given : — 

'^  We  know  that  electricity  is  capable 
of  all  that  modificadoo  in  its  action 
which  our  case  demands.  Sometimes 
its  effects  are  sudden  and  energetic; 
MHuetimes  of  indefinite  and  oninterrupt- 
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ed  continuance.  It  is  '  capable  of  mov- 
ing with  various  degrees  of  facility 
through  the  pores  or  even  the  substance 
of  matter ; '  and  is  not  impeded  in  its 
action  by  the  intervention  of  any  sub- 
stance whatever,  provided  it  be  not  it- 
self in  an  electric  state.  This  capacity 
of  varied  action  and  of  pervading  infla- 
ence,  has  already  been  shown  to  cha- 
racterize the  mesmeric  medium. " — (P. 
335.) 

Why,  what  is  here  stated  of  electri- 
city, may  be  said  of  heat,  of  light,  of 
any  force,  and  its  moving  through 
the  pores  may  be  denied  as  easily  as 
assert^;  by  many  it  is  thought  to 
be  a  molecular  polarization,  and  not  a 
transmission. 

Zinc  and  silver  are  said  (p.  237)  to 
"  produce  a  taste  resulting  from  the 
galvanic  concussion,  and  not  fh)m  any 
actual  flavour.^^  This  is  incorrect; 
zinc  and  silver  produce  a  taste  when  in 
voltaic  communication,  because  they 
decompose  the  saliva,  and  eliminate 
acid  and  alkaline  constituents. 

Further  on  it  is  said,  (p.  287,)  **  A 
spark  drawn  bv  means  of  a  pointed 
metal  from  the  nose  of  a  person 
charged  with  electricity,  will  give  him 
the  sensation  of  smelling  a  phosphoric 
odour.'^  This  is  also  an  erroneous 
assumption ;  the  electric  spark,  in  pass- 
ing through  the  atmosphere,  com- 
bines its  constituents,  and  forms 
nitrous  acid.  This  has  a  pungent 
smell ;  probably  there  are  some  other 
physical  changes  wrought  upon  the 
constituents  of  the  atmosphere  by  the 
electric  spark,  which  are  now  objects 
of  anxious  enquiry  to  natural  philo- 
sophers ;  yet  none  of  them  have  any 
doubt  that  the  electric  smell  is  tlie 
result  of  a  physical  or  chemical  action 
of  the  spark,  by  which  either  the  air 
is  decomposed,  or  fine  portions  of 
metal  carried  off,  or  both.  So  again — 

''  The  electric  medium  is  a  far  more 
swift  and  subtle  messenger  of  vision 
than  is  the  luminous  ether.  *  A  wheel 
revolving  with  celerity  sufficient  to  ren- 
der its  spokes  invisible,  when  illuminated 
by  a  flflush  of  lightning,  is  seen  for  an 
instant  with  all  its  spokes  distinct,  as  if  it 
were  in  a  state  of  absolute  repose,  because, 
however  rapid  the  motion  may  be,  the 
light  has  already  come  and  ceased  befbre 
the  wheel  has  had  time  to  turn  through 
a  sensible  space.'  Again,  some  i^ed- 
ous  experiments,  by  Professor  Wheat- 
stone,  demonstrate  to  a  certainty,  diaft 
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the  speed  of  the  electric  fluid  much 
surpasses  the  velocity  of  light.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  different  medium ;  yet  can 
it  serve  for  all  the  purposes  of  vision, 
and  even  in  a  superior  manner.  After 
hearing  these  things,  shall  we  start  at 
the  notion  of  mesmeric  sensation  being 
conveyed  through  another  medium  than 
that  in  ordinary  action  ?  Even  should 
the  sleep-waker  perceive  the  most  dis- 
tant objects,  (as  some  are  said  to  have 
done,)  can  we,  from  the  moment  a  means 
of  communication  is  hinted  to  us,  be  so 
much  amazed  ?  If  his  perception  be 
more  vivid,  there  seems  to  be  an  effi- 
cient cause  in  his  abjuring  the  grosser 
media  for  such  as  are  more  swift  and 
subtle."— (P.  272.) 

Tlie  electric  medium  is  not  a  mes- 
senger of  vision.  To  call  the  light 
produced  by  the  electric  spark  elec- 
tricity, would  be  the  same  as  to  call 
magnetism  electricity,  heat  electricity, 
motion  electricity — for  all  these  are 
produced  by  it,  and  it  by  them.  All 
modes  of  force  are  capable  of  produ- 
cing the  other  phenomenal  effects  of 
force.  It  is  an  obvioas  fallacy  to  call 
the  medium  which  transmits  electric 
light,  an  electric  medium ;  this,  if 
carried  out,  would  overthrow  natural 
as  well  as  conventional  divisions, 
would  subvert  "  the  pales  and  forts  of 
reason." 

Mr  Townshend,  accustomed  to  me- 
taphysical abstractions,  shows,  in 
these  and  many  other  Instances,  a 
want  of  acquaintance  with  physical 
science,  and  entirely  fails  when  he 
bases  his  reasoning  upon  it.  Many 
of  the  arguments  of  Mr  Townshend 
are  of  such  a  transcendental  nature, 
that  we  fear,  should  we  attempt  to 
follow  them,  our  readers  would  lose 
their  clairvoyance  in  the  mist  of  me- 
taphysical speculation.  The  follow- 
ing will  give  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
conclusion  to  which  such  reasoning 
tends: — 

"  Indeed,  if  we  lay  to  heart  the  de- 
ceptiveness  and  mutability  of  all* the 
external  species  of  matter,  at  the  same 
time  considering  that  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  deem  it  capable  of  change  in  its 
ultimate  and  imperceptible  particles; 
if,  also,  we  reflect,  that  whatever  is  not 
palpable  in  itself  b  yet  indicated  by  its 
efl^ects,  forces  us  on  pure  reason  by 
withdrawing  at  once  the  aid  and  the 
illusion  of  our  external  senses,  we  shall 
•"Hne  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
the  only  true,  exclaiming. 
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with  the  old  Latinist,  'Invisibilia  non 
decipiunt*  "—(P.  356.) 

And  yet  the  facts  of  mesmerism  are 
to  be  judged  of  by  the  very  senses 
which  mesmerism  proves  to  be  so 
fallacious.    It  is  because  we  see  that 

E A reads  when  the  book  is  • 

presented  to  the  back  of  his  hand,  that 
we  are  to  believe  that  he  does  not 
perceive  with  the  usual  organs.  Upon 
the  rule  which  the  author  adopts,  that 
"  the  invisible  is  the  only  true,"  we 
cannot  rely  upon  our  deceptive  organs, 
and  should  disbelieve  mesmerism  be- 
cause we  see  it. 

To  analyse,  in  detail,  the  hypothe- 
ses of  Mr  TQwnshend  would  be  quite 
impossible  in  our  limited  space.  We 
might,  indeed,  adopt  a  method  some- 
times used  in  controversial  "writing, 
and  string  together  a  parallel  column 
of  minor  contradictions.  This  would, 
however,  not  only  be  totally  devoid  of 
interest  to  the  reader,  but  is  not  the 
object  we  have  in  view.  We  seek  not 
for  critical  errors  or  inconsistencies, 
but  merely  to  examine  if  there  be  any 
broad  lines  of  truth  or  probability  in 
his  theory.  It  is  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  The  real  nature  of  vision  is  as  shut 
to  the  vulgar  as  the  mesmeric  mode  of 
sight  is  to  the  learned. 

"  By  the  eye  we  appreciate  light  and 
colour  only  :  the  rest  is  an  operation  of 
the  judgment. 

"  Viewed  metaphysically,  seeing  is 
but  a  particular  kind  of  knowledge : 
viewed  physically,  seeing  consists  in 
certain  nervous  motions,  responsive  to 
the  motions  of  a  medium.  That  medium, 
in  our  ordinary  condition,  is  light,  the 
action  of  which  seems  cut  off  and  in- 
tercepted in  the  case  of  mesmeric  vi- 
sion. 

"  When,  therefore,  we  hear  that  a 
mesmerised  person  has  correctly  seen 
an  object  through  obstacles  which  to 
us  appear  opaque,  we,  conceiving  no 
means  of  communication  between  the 
person  and  the  object,  exclaim  that  the 
laws  of  nature  have  been  violated.  But, 
in  all  cases  where  information  is  con- 
veyed through  interrupted  spaces,  shoir 
but  the  moans  of  communication,  and 
astonishment  ceases. 

"  When  we  know  that  there  is  a 
medium  permeating,  in  one  or  other  of 
its  forms,  all  substances  whatever,  and 
that  this  medium  is  eminently  capable 
of  exciting  sensations  of  sight ;  and 
when  we  take  this  in  conjunction  with 
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a  heightened  sensibility  in  the  perci- 
pient person,  rendering  him  aware  of 
impulses  whereof  we  are  not  cog^nisant, 
we  are  no  longer  inclined  to  deny  a  fact 
or  suppose  a  miracle. 

**  Finally,  all  sensation  has  but  one 
principle.  All  that  is  required  for  its 
production  is,  that  objects  should  be 
brought  into  a  certain  relation  with  us 
by  something  intermediate  ;  and  this  is 
effected  by  the  impulsions  of  certain 
media  upon  nerves,  the  last  changes  in 
which  are  the  immediate  forerunners  of 
completed  sensation." — (P.  279.) 

In  short,  we  think  we  do  not  nn- 
fairly  express  the  author's  theory  in 
the  following  query.  As  tbe  applica- 
tion of  the  highest  human  powers 
(those  of  Newton,  for  instance)  have 
resolved  the  transmission  of  light  to 
the  sensorium  into  the  vibrations  of 
an  all-pervading  ether,  what  is  more 
probable  than  that  a  similar  ethereal 
medium  may  convey  sensations  of 
objects  through  other  channels  ?  This 
may  be,  but  another  important  ingre- 
dient is  wanting,  viz.  organization,  or 
definite  molecular  arrangement.  Prick 
the  eye,  and,  by  the  resulting  morbid 
derangement,  change  the  molecular 
arrangement  of  its  particles,  and  vi- 
sion is  destroyed ;  pulverise  the  glass 
through  which  you  look,  and  it  is  no 
longer  transparent.  The  ether  (if 
there  be  an  ether)  in  the  pores  of  these 
substances,  can  only  convey  correct 
impressions  when  these  particles  have 
a  definite  arrangement ;  but  the  mes- 
meric ether  is  dependent  upon  no  such 
necessity.  Density  and  tenacity,  opa- 
city and  transparency,  homogeneous 
or  heterogeneous  bodies,  are  all  equally 
penetrable.  And  what  is  more  strange, 
the  mesmeric  ether  conveys  correct,  and 
not  distorted  impressions.  The  same 
perception  of  form  which  is  conveyed 
through  air,  is  conveyed  through  the 
cover  of  a  book,  through  the  bones  of 
the  skull,  or  the  muscles  of  the  sto- 
mach. And,  still  more  extraordinary, 
this  impression  is  identical  as  to  the 
mental  idea  it  conveys  with  that  con- 
veyed in  the  normal  manner  through 
the  eye.  The  mesmeric  ether  has, 
therefore,  not  only  the  power  of  con- 
veying impressions,  but  of  preserving 
their  continuity  through  any  impedi- 
ment. The  formal  impressions  of  a 
chair  or  table,  which  are  conveyed  by 
ordinary  vision  in  right  lines  to  the 
retina,  if  these  lines  be  distorted  by 
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any  intervening  want  of  miiformity  in 
the  matter,  are  proportionally  distort- 
ed. Let  strin  of  glass  of  different  den- 
sity intervene  in  an  optical  lens,  and 
the  objects  are  distorted ;  increase  the 
number  of  striae,  the  object  is  more 
imperfect;  and  carry  the  molecular 
derangement  further,  opacity  is  the 
result.  Transparency  and  opacity, 
then,  viewed  apart  fh)m  all  hypothe- 
ses, resolve  themselves  into  organiza- 
tion or  molecular  arrangement.  Yet, 
by  the  mesmeric  medium,  a  chair  or 
table  is  conveyed  to  the  recipient  in 
its  distinct  form,  or,  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing  for  the  argument  of 
conformity,  they  give  to  the  mind 
distinct  ideas  of  these  objects.  If, 
then,  there  be  a  mesmeric  medium, 
which,  being  a  purely  hypothetic  cre- 
ation, cannot  be  disproved,  its  requi- 
sites must  be  so  totally  at  variance 
with  the  requisites  of  ordinary  ethe- 
real media,  that  none  of  the  rules 
which  can  be  applied  to  this  can  be 
applied  to  that.  The  arguments  of 
Mr  Townshend  depend  on  analogy, 
where  there  is  no  analogy. 

Many  of  the  objects  of  vision,  all 
indeed  by  which  reading  is  effected, 
are  purposely  constructed  to  suit  the 
peculiar  organization  of  the  eye — they 
are  artifices  specially  appropriated  to 
given  sensations;  thus  black  letters 
are  printed  on  white  paper,  because 
experience  has  told  us  that  black 
reflects  no  light,  while  white  reflects 
all  the  incident  light.  If  we  wish 
to  read  by  another  sense,  we  adapt 
our  object  to  such  a  sense;  thus, 
for  those  who  read  by  the  finger, 
raised  letters  are  prepared,  differing 
from  the  matrix  in  ])osition  but  not  in 
colour;  if  we  read  by  the  ear,  we 
address  it  by  sounds  and  not  by  forms 
or  colours ;  and  it  would  be  far  from 
impracticable  to  read  by  smell  or  taste, 
by  associating  given  odours  or  given 
tastes  with  given  ideas. 

In  all  this,  however,  each  sense 
requires  a  peculiar  education  and  long 
training — it  is  only  by  constant  asso- 
ciation of  the  word  table  with  the 
thing  table,  that  we  connect  the  two 
ideas ;  but  mesmeric  clairvoyance  not 
only  conveys  things  as  things  in  all 
their  proper  forms  and  colours,  (p. 
164,)  without  the  inter\'ention  of  the 
usual  senses,  but  it  also  dispenses  with 
education  or  association,  or  instantly 
adapts  to  a  now  sense  the  edncatioH 
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hitherto  specially  and  only  adapted  to 
another. 

Thus  the  mesmeric  medium  should, 
and  does,  according  to  Mr  Town- 
shend,  (pp.  97,  99,  101,)  convey  to 
the  person  accustomed  to  read  by  the 
eye,  ideas  and  perceptions  which  he  has 
hitherto  associated  with  the  sight — 
to  him  accustomed  to  read  by  touch, 
ideas  associated  with  touch — and  so 
of  the  rest,  and  that  not  of  sight  or 
touch  of  the  object  itself,  but  of  a  mere 
arbitrary  symbol  of  the  object. 

Tabie  of  five  letters  or  forms — 
table  of  two  sounds,  bearing  no  resem- 
blance to  these  letters  or  forms,  or  to 
the  thing— to^fe  but  a  mere  conven- 
tional substitute  for  the  purpose  of 
human  convenience,  yet  by  the  aU- 
potent  mesmeric  medium,  for  which 
they  have  not  been  previously  framed, 
are  definitely  conveyed,  and  produce 
t^e  required  perception  and  the  re- 
quired association. 

We  trust  we  need  go  no  further  to 
show  that  mesmeric  clairvoyance  has, 
at  all  events,  no  conformity  with 
general  experience ;  and  that,  if  it  be 
true,  the  proofs  of  its  truth  cannot  be 
based  on  its  analogy  with  other  sensa- 
tions. To  sum  up  our  arguments,  we 
say — 1st,  That  without  undervaluing 
testimony,  mesmeric  clairvoyance  is 
not  sufficiently  proved  by  competent 
witnesses  to  be  admitted  as  fact :  2d, 
The  reasoning  in  support  of  it  is  in- 
sufficient, and,  in  most  cases,  falla- 
cious. 

Perhaps  the  best  arguments  em- 
ployed by  Mr  Townshend  in  favour  of 
the  possibility  of  clsdrvoyance,  are  the 
authenticated  cases  of  normal  sleep- 
walking ;  these  have  been  very  little 
examined,  but  appear,  in  one  respect, 
strikingly  to  differ  from  mesmeric 
coma.  The  eyes  of  the  somnambulist 
are  said  to  be  open,  and  therefore 
there  is  every  optical  power  of  vision, 
and  an  increase  of  ordinary  visual 
perception  is  all  that  is  requisite.  The 
acts  performed  by  the  sleepwalker  are, 
moreover,  generally  those  to  which  he 
is  habitually  accustomed ;  and,  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  he  fails,  as  many 
disastrous  accidents  have  too  fatally 
testified. 

At  the  close  of  Mr  Townshend^s 

book  is  a  short  appendix,  containing 

1         t      "nonials  to  the  verity  of  mes- 

s.     Several  of  these  are 

Vkd  the  value  of  their 


authority  cannot  therefore  be  jadged 
of.  Others  are  testimonies  to  mes- 
meric effects  produced  upon  the  pa- 
tients, E A or  Anna  M . 

None  of  these  are  from  persons  of  very 
high  authority ;  and  they  are,  certainly, 
not  such  as  would  induce  us  to  rest  our 
faith  upon  them.  We  grant  to  them 
their  full  right  to  be  convinced ;  but 
their  testimony  is  not  of  sufficient 
force  to  produce  conviction  in  others. 
The  two  last  testimonials,  how- 
ever, are  of  a  very  different  char- 
acter. One  of  these  is  by  Professor 
Agassiz,  and  the  other  by  Signer 
Banieri  of  Naples.  Both  these  are 
testimonials,  not  to  any  effect  pro- 
duced upon  an  accustomed  patient, 
but  upon  the  testifiers  themselves ; 
and  the  former,  coming  from  a  man  of 
high  distinction,  and  accustomed  to 
physical  research,  is  undoubtedly  of 
great  weight.  We  therefore  give  it 
in  full. 

**  Desirous  to  know  what  to  think  of 
mesmerism,  I  for  a  long  time  sought  for 
an  opportunity  of  making  some  experi- 
ments in  regard  to  it  upon  myself,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  doubts  which  might  arise 
on  the  nature  of  the  sensations  which 
we  have  heard  described  by  mesmerised 
persons.  M.  Desor,  yesterday,  in  a  visit 
which  he  made  to  Berne,  invited  Mr 
Townshend,  who  had  preriously  mes- 
merised him,  to  accompany  him  to  Neuf- 
chatel,  and  try  to  mesmerise  me.  These 
gentiemen  arrived  here  with  the  eve- 
ning courier,  and  informed  me  of  their 
arrivaL  At  eight  o*clock  I  went  to 
them.  We  continued  at  supper  till  half 
past  nine  o'clock ;  and  about  ten  o'clock 
Mr  Townshend  conmienced  operating 
upon  me.  While  wo  sat  opposite  to 
one  another,  he,  in  the  first  place,  only 
took  hold  of  my  hands,  and  looked  at 
me  fixedly.  I  was  firmly  resolved  to 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
whatever  it  might  be;  and  therefore, 
the  moment  I  saw  him  endeavouring  to 
exert  an  action  upon  me,  I  silently  ad- 
dressed the  Author  of  all  things,  be- 
seeching him  to  give  me  power  to  resist 
the  inflaence,  and  to  be  conscientious  in 
regard  to  myself,  as  well  as  in  regard  to 
the  facts.  I  then  fixed  my  eyes  upon 
Mr  Townshend,  attentive  to  whatever 
passed.  I  was  in  very  sutable  circum- 
stances ;  the  hour  being  early,  and  one 
at  which  I  was  in  the  habit  of  studying, 
was  far  from  disposing  me  to  sleep.  I 
was  suificientiy  master  of  myself  to  ex- 
perience no  eiBotiony  and  to  repre»  all 
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fl^irtiof  HiagfnatkWyeTmif  Ihadbeen 
Um  oalmi  aooordingly  it  was  a  long 
time  before  I  felt  anj  effect  from  the 
preeenoe  of  Mr  Townshend  opposite 
me.  HowoTer,  after  at  least  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  I  felt  a  sensation  of  a  cur- 
rent through  all  my  limbs,  and  from 
that  moment  my  eyelids  grew  heavy. 
I  then  saw  Mr  Townshend  extend  his 
hands  before  my  eyes,  as  if  he  were 
about  to  plunge  his  fingers  into  them ; 
and  then  make  different  circular  move- 
ments around  my  eyes,  which  caused 
iny  eyelids  to  become  still  heavier.  I 
had  the  idea  that  he  was  endeavouring 
to  make  me  close  my  eyes ;  and  yet  it 
was  not  as  if  some  one  had  threatened 
my  eyes,  and,  in  the  waking  state,  I  had 
closed  them  to  prevent  him.  It  was  an 
irresistible  heaviness  of  the  lids,  which 
compelled  me  to  shut  them,  and  by  de- 
grees I  found  that  I  had  no  longer  the 
power  of  keeping  them  open ;  but  did 
not  the  less  retain  my  consciousness  of 
what  was  going  on  around  me ;  so  that 
I  heard  M.  Desor  speak  to  Mr  Town- 
shend, understood  what  they  said,  and 
heard  what  questions  they  asked  me, 
just  as  if  I  had  been  awake ;  but  I  had 
aot  the  power  of  answering.  I  endea- 
voured m  vain  several  times  to  do  so ; 
and  when  I  succeeded,  I  perceived  that 
I  was  passing  out  of  Ibe  state  of  torpor 
in  which  I  had  been,  and  which  was 
rather  agreeable  than  painful. 

<<  In  this  state  I  heard  the  watchman 
cry  ten  o'clock ;  then  I  heard  it  strike 
a  quarter  past;  but  afterwards  I  fell 
into  a  deeper  sleep,  although  I  never 
entirely  lost  my  consciousness.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  that  Mr  Townshend  was 
endeavouring  to  put  me  into  a  sound 
sleep ;  my  movements  seemed  under  his 
control,  for  I  wished  several  times  to 
change  the  position  of  my  arms,  but 
had  not  sufficient  power  to  do  it,  or 
even  really  to  will  it ;  while  I  felt  my 
head  carried  to  the  right  or  left  shoul- 
der, and  backwards  or  forwards,  with- 
out wishing  it ;  and,  indeed,  in  spite  of 
the  resistance  which  I  endeavoured  to 
'oppose,  and  this  happened  several  tunes. 

*'  I  experienced  at  the  same  time  a 
feeling  of  great  pleasure  in  giving  way 
to  the  attraction,  which  dragged  me 
sometimes  to  one  side,  sometimes  to  the 
other ;  then  a  kind  of  surprise  on  feel- 
ing my  head  fall  into  Mr  Townshend's 
hand,  who  appeared  to  me  from  that 
time  to  be  the  cause  of  the  attraction. 
To  his  enquiry  if  I  were  weU,  and  what 
I  felt  ?  I  found  I  could  not  answer,  but 
I  smiled ;  I  felt  that  my  features  ex* 
panded  i^  spite  of  my  resistance}  I  was 


inwardly  oonf used  at  isxperieneing  ph 
sure  from  an  influence  which  was  mys- 
terious to  me.     From  this  moment  I 
wished  to  wake,  and  was  less  at  my  ease ; 
and  yet  on  Mr  Townshend  asking  me^ 
whether  I  vrished  to  be  awakened*  I 
made  a  hesitating  movement  with  my 
shoulders.      Mr   Townshend  then  re- 
peated some  frictions,  which  increased 
my  sleep ;  yet  I  was  always  conscious 
of  what  was  passing  around  me.    He 
then  asked  me,  if  I  wished  to  become 
lucid,  at  the  same  time  continuing,  as  I 
felt,  the  frictions  from  the  face  to  the 
arms.  I  then  experienced  an  indescriba- 
ble sensation  of^delight,  and  for  an  in- 
stant saw  before  me  ra^s  of  daKsling 
light,  which  instantly  disapjpeared.    1 
was  then  inwardly  sorrowml  at  this 
state  being  prolonged — it  appeared  to 
me  that  enough  had  been  aone  with 
me ;  I  wished  to  awake,  but  could  not, 
yet  when  Mr  Townshend  and  M.  Desor 
spoke,  I  heard  them.     I  also  heard  the 
clock,  and  the  watchman  cry,  but  I  did 
not  know  what  hour  he  cried.     Mr 
Townshend  then  presented  his  watch  to 
me,  and  asked  if  I  could  see  the  time^ 
and  if  I  saw  him ;  but  I  could  distin- 
guish nothing.  I  heard  the  clock  strike 
the  quarter,  but  could  not  get  out  of 
my  sleepy  state.    Mr  Townshend  then 
woke  me  vrith  some  rapid  transverse 
movements  fVom  the  middle  of  the  face 
outwards,  which  instantly  caused  my  eyes 
to  open,  and  at  the  same  time  I  got  up, 
saying  to  him, '  I  thank  you.*    It  was 
a  quarter  past  eleven.    He  then  told 
roe,  and  M.  Desor  repeated  the  same 
thing,  that  the  only  fact  which  had  sa- 
tisfi^  them  that  I  was  in  a  state  of 
mesmeric  sleep,  was  the  facility  vnth 
which  my  head  followed  all  the  move- 
ments of  his  hand,  although  he  did  not 
touch  me,  and  the  pleasure  which  I  ap- 
peared to  feel  at  the  moment  when, 
after  several  Repetitions  of  friction,  he 
thus  moved  my  head  at  pleasure  in  all 
directions."— .(P.  386  to  388.) 

This  we  think  »  most  interesting 
and  valuable  document,  and  the  best 
key  we  have  ever  seen  to  the  facts  of 
mesmerism.  It  is  the  production 
of  a  resolute,  religions,  and  philoso- 
phic mind,  and  bears  all  the  impress 
of  truth ;  it  proves  that  there  are  facta 
worthy  of  the  most  careful  investiga- 
tion— it  proves  a  power  of  indndng  a 
comatose  or  sleep-waking  state — an 
influence  exercised  by  one  mind  over 
another — and  it  soea  ffur  to  prove  a 
ph^      9d ;  "letwe 
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Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  how  strikingly 
do  the  phenomena  here  described  differ 
from  those  exhibited  by  the  other 
patients.  In  those  cases,  to  use  the 
general  proposition  of  MrTownshend, 
"  the  slecp-waker  seems  incapable  of 
analysing  his  new  sensations  while  they 
last,  still  more  of  remembering  them 
when  they  are  over.  The  state  of  mes- 
merism is  to  him  as  death." — (P. 
156.)  Here,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  patient  analyses  all  the  sen- 
sations he  experienced,  and  recol- 
lects them  when  they  are  over ;  here, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
mesmeriser,  the  production  of  the 
mesmeric  effect,  and  no  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  mesmerisee,  the  latter 
does  not  become  clairvoyant ;  ^^je  ne 
distingnais  rien^^^  are  the  emphatic 
words  of  Professor  Agassiz. 

Precisely  similar  is  the  testimony 
of  Signer  Kanieri,  the  historian — 

"  Having  been  mesmerised  by  my 
honourable  friend  Mr  Hare  Town- 
shendy  I  will  simply  describe  the  phe- 
nomena which  1  experienced  before, 
during,  and  after  my  mesmerisation. 
Mr  Townshend  commenced  by  making 
me  sit  upon  a  sofa ;  he  sat  upon  a  chair 
opposite  me,  and  keeping  my  hands  in 
his,  placed  them  on  my  knees.  He  look- 
ed at  me  fixedly;  and  from  time  to  time 
let  go  my  hands,  and  placed  the  points 
of  his  fingers  in  a  straight  line  opposite 
my  eyes,  at  an  inch,  I  should  think,  from 
my  pupils;  then,  describing  a  kind  of 
ellipse,  he  brought  his  hands  down  again 
upon  mine.  After  he  had  moved  his 
hands  thus  alternately  from  my  eyes  to 
my  knees  for  ten  minutes,  I  felt  an  irre- 
sistible desire  to  close  my  eyelids.  I 
continued,  nevertheless,  to  hear  his  voice, 
and  that  of  my  sbter,  who  was  in  the 
same  room.  Whenever  they  put  questions 
to  me,  I  always  answered  him  cor- 
rectly ;  but  the  whole  of  my  muscular 
system  was  in  a  state  of  peculiar  weak- 
ness, and  of  almost  perfect  disobedience 
to  my  will;  and,  consequently,  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  words  with  which  I 
wished  to  answer  had  become  extreme- 
ly difficult. 

*'  Whilst  I  experienced  to  a  certain 
point  the  effects  of  sleep,  not  only  was 
I  not  a  stranger  to  all  that  was  passing 
around  me,  but  I  even  took  more  than 
usual  interest  in  it.  All  my  concep- 
lions  were  more  rapid ;  I  experienced 
nervous  startings  to  which  I  am  not 
accustomed;  in  short,  my  whole  ner- 
T*       system  was  in  a  state  of  perfect 


exaltation,  and  appeared  to  have  ac- 
quired all  the  superabundance  of  power 
which  the  muscular  system  had  lost. 

"  The  following  are  the  principal 
phenomena  which  I  was  able  to  feel 
distinctly.  Mr  Townshend  did  not  fail 
to  ask  me  occasionally  if  I  could  see 
him  or  my  sister  without  opening  my 
eyelids ;  but  this  was  always  impossible, 
and  all  that  I  could  say  I  had  seen  was 
a  glimmering  of  light,  interrupted  by 
the  black  and  confused  images  of  the 
objects  presented  to  me  ;  a  light  which 
appeared  to  me  a  little  less  clear  than 
that  which  we  commonly  see  when  we 
shut  the  eyelids  opposite  the  sun  or  a 
candle. 

''  Mr  Townshend  at  last  determined 
to  demesmerise  me.  He  began  to  make 
elliptical  movements  with  his  hands,  the 
reverse  of  those  which  he  had  made  at 
the  commencement;  I  could  now  open 
my  eyes  without  any  kind  of  effort,  my 
whole  muscular  system  became  perfect- 
ly obedient  to  my  will ;  I  was  able  to 
get  up,  and  was  perfectly  awake ;  but 
I  remained  nearly  an  hour  in  a  kind  of 
stupefaction  very  similar  to  that  which 
sometimes  attacks  me  in  the  mornings, 
if  I  rise  two  or  three  hours  later  than 
usual."— (P.  388  to  390.) 

Similar,  as  to  the  general  conclusions, 
are  the  reports  of  the  French  Academy, 
and  the  testimonies  of  all  rigorous  and 
well-conducted  scientific  examina- 
tion. These  testimonies  apply  to 
facts  which  it  is  the  duty  of  those  ex- 
perimentalists and  physiologists,  who 
have  time  and  opportunity  at  their 
disposal,  fairly  to  investigate. 

The  insensibility  to  pain,  and  to 
the  effects  of  the  galvanic  shock,  are 
also  within  the  limits  of  the  credible 
— and  the  latter  is  the  more  easy  of 
proof,  as  being  incapable  of  simula- 
tion. As  we  stated  at  the  commence- 
ment, so  we  repeat  here ;  mesmerism 
has  been  too  little  investigated  by 
competent  persons,  and  is  too  much 
mystified  by  charlatanism,  to  enable 
us  accurately  to  define  the  limits  of 
the  true  and  false,  far  less  to  predict 
what  may  be  the  discoveries  to 
which  it  may  lead.  With  regard 
to  the  facts  of  clairvoyance,  we  are  at 
present  entirely  incredulous.  Mr 
Townshend  says,  p.  91 — 

**  Let,  then,  body  after  body  of  learn- 
ed men  deny  the  phenomena  of  mesmer- 
ism,'and  logically  disprove  their  exist- 
ence ;  an  appeal  may  ever,  and  at  any 
moment,  be  made  to  the  proof  by  ex- 
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periment ;  and  even  should  experiment 
itself  fail  a  thousand  times,  the  success 
of  the  thousandth  and  first  trial  would 
justify  further  examination.  Till  the 
authority  of  observation  can  be  wholly 
set  aside,  the  subject  of  our  enquiry  can 
never  be  said  to  have  undergone  its 
final  ostracism." 

This  is  certainly  a  strong  proposi- 
tion ;  nevertheless  it  is  with  the  hope 
that  observation  may  be  directed  to 
the  facts  of  mesmerism,  that  we  have 
written  the  preceding  pages.  In  rea- 
soning on  a  subject,  we  can  use  only 
those  lights  which  experience  has 
given  us.  The  eflScacy  of  logical  dis- 
proof, somewhat  contemptuously  treat- 
ed by  Mr  Townshend  in  the  above 
passage,  is  yet  fully  vindicated  by  the 
latter  half  of  the  book  itself,  which  is 
an  endeavour,  logically,  to  bring  home 
mesmerism  to  the  understanding  of 
men  of  experience.  It  is  vain  to 
make  light  of  logic,  when  the  parties 
who  set  it  at  nought  are  themselves 
obliged  to  use  it  to  prove  its  own 
worthlessness.  You  must  not  exalt 
reason,  and  we  will  give  you  the  rea- 
son why — this  cuts  their  own  ground 
firom  under  them.  We  so  fai'  agree 
with  the  last  quoted  sentence,  as  to 
admit  that,  when  experiments  fairly 
tried  by  competent  parties  have  and 
do  succeed,  mesmerism  will  be  esta- 
blished— hitherto  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded. The  alleged  proofs  are  not 
broughthometo  theobservation  of  cau- 
tious, thinking  men  ;  and  reason,  thus  at 
once  derided  and  appealed  to,  is  un- 
satisfied. Time  "  may  bring  in  its 
revenges,"  may  show  things  which 
would  be  to  us  marvellous;  and  we 
deny  no  future  possibilities.  At  pre- 
sent, we  admit  some  very  curious  phe- 
nomena, which  we  would  willingly  see 
further  examined ;  but  we  are  uncon- 
vinced of  those  facts  of  mesmerism 
enounced  by  its  professors,  which 
wholly  contradict  our  previous  expe- 
rience. Upon  what  we  consider  the 
only  safe  grounds  for  the  general  ad- 
mission of  newly  asserted  facts,  the 
evidence  in  support  of  these  should 
more  than  counterpoise  the  evidence 
for  their  rejection.   Up  to  the  present 
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time,  balancing,  as  we  have  endea- 
voured to  do,  impartially,  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  clairvoyance,  and  the 
preternatural  powers  of  mesmeiism, 
against  those  of  an  opposite  tendency, 
the  former  seems  to  us  inordinately 
outweighed.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  prc^uction,  by  external  influence, 
either  of  absolute  coma  or  of  sleep- 
waking,  whether  resulting  from  ima- 
gination in  the  patient,  or  from  aa 
effort  of  the  will  on  the  part  of  the 
mesmeriser,  or  from  both  conjointly, 
has  been  too  lightly  estimated  and 
too  little  examined.  This  alone  is  in 
itself  an  effect  so  novel,  so  mysterious, 
and  apparently  so  connected  with  the 
mainsprings  of  sentient  existence,  as 
to  deserve  and  demand  a  rigorous, 
impartial,  and  persevering  scrutiny. 


Since  this  article  was  written,  the 
letters  of  Miss  Martineau  have  ap- 
peared. Had  these  been  published 
earlier,  we  should  undoubtedly  have 
noticed  them,  at  some  length;  they 
have  not,  however,  induced  us  to  alter 
any  thing  we  have  written ;  they  have, 
indeed,  confirmed  one  remark  made 
above.  The  effects  described  by  Miss 
Martineau  as  produced  upon  herself, 
are  credible  and  not  preternatural, 

while  the  second-sight  of  the  girlJ 

is  preternatural  and  not  credible ; 
t.  6.  not  credible  as  preternatural, 
otherwise  easily  explicable. 

In  this,  as  in  every  mesmeric  case, 
the  marvellous  effects  are  developed 
by  the  uneducated — ^the  most  easily 
deceived,  and  the  most  ready  to  be 
deceivers. 

The  clairvoyant  writers  have  greatly 
the  advantage  of  the  sceptics  in  one 
respect,  viz.  the  public  interest  of 
their  communications.  Every  one 
reads  the  description  of  new  marvels, 
few  care  to  examine  the  arguments 
in  contravention  of  them. 

**  Pol,  me  ocddbtb,  amidy 
Non  servastis,  ait,  cui  sic  extorta  volup- 

tasy 
£t  demptus  per  vim  mentis  gratisamus 
error." 
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JESTHETICS  OF  DRESS. 


No.  II. 
About  a  Bonioet. 


So  thea,  having  **  pat  down  *'  hats, 
we  come  to  bonnets ;  this  is  the  due 
order  of  things— hats  should  be  taken 
off  before  bonnets  always ;  **  common 
politeness  makes  us  stop  and  do  it.** 
And  here,  as  the  immortal  Batler 
found  it  necessary  in  olden  times  to 
lament  the  perils  that  environed  a 
man  meddling  with  a  hard  subject, 
so  we  might  well  indulge  in  an  ejacu- 
lation at  what  may  be  our  fate  if  we 
presume  to  take  liberties  with  the 
head-dress  of  the  ladies.  Actason, 
when  he  contemplated  Diana  simpli- 
can  munditus^  paid  a  severe  penalty 
in  the  transformation  of  his  own 
head ;  and  so,  perhaps,  we  may  in- 
cur  but  never  mind ;  the  task,  wor- 
thy of  a  Hercules,  (for  the  hydra  of 
female  fashion  is  more  than  hundred- 
headed,)  must  be  gone  through  with, 
and  the  scrivcmo  umiUimo  must  push 
his  pen  even  under  the  poke  of  a 
lady^s  bonnet. 

The  best-dressed  woman  in  the 
world  was  our  great-great-great  pro- 
genitrix ;  we  really  cannot  trace  up 
the  p^igree,  but  you  all  know  whom 
we  mean — your  common  mother  and 
ours :  we  have  the  highest  authority 
among  our  own  poets  for  saying  so. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  her  coif- 
fure was  perfect.  It  is  a  law  of  na- 
ture— it  was  true  then — it  has  been 
true  ever  since — it  is  indisputable  at 
the  present  day  —  the  expressive 
beauty  of  a  woman  lies  in  her  face : 
whatever,  therefore,  conceals  the  face 
is  a  disfigurement,  and  inherits  the 
principle  of  the  ugly.  Ye  who  would 
study  the  sesthetics  of  human  habili- 
ments, look  at  the  lovely  lines  of  the 
female  face ;  contemplate  that  fairest 
tvpe  of  the  animated  creation ;  observe 
the  soft  emotions  of  her  gentle  soul, 
now  shooting  forth  rays  of  tender 
light  from  between  her  long  enclasp- 
ing eyelashes,  now  arching  her  rosy 
lips  into  the  playful  lineaments  of 
Cnoid's  mortal  bow ;  or  gaxe  upon  the 
d  i  .  affectionate  contentment 
al  countenaDce — remem- 


ber, while  you  were  yet  young,  your 
mother's  look  of  love,  that  look  which 
was  all-powerful  to  master  vour 
fiercest  passions  in  your  wildest 
mood — who  will  say  that  the  female 
face  ought  to  be  concealed?  As  far 
as  we,  the  more  powerful,  though  not 
the  better,  portion  of  the  human  race 
are  concerned — off  with  the  bonnet! 
off  with  the  veil !  say  we.  But  there 
are  others  to  be  consulted  m  settling 
this  preliminary  dogma  of  taste — the 
feelings  and  the  incfinationa  of  woman 
herseS'  are  entitled  to  at  least  as  much 
regard  as  the  imperious  wishes  of 
man.  She,  who  possesses  th^  bright 
but  fleetly  fading  gift  of  beauty,  has 
also  that  inestimable,  indefinable  ac- 
companiment of  it — ^modesty.  Beauty 
is  too  sensitive  a  gem  to  be  always 
exposed  to  the  light  of  admiration; 
it  must  be  ensheathed  in  modesty 
for  its  rays  to  retain  their  primitive 
lustre ;  it  would  perish  fhmi  exposure 
to  the  natural  changes  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, but  it  would  die  much  sooner 
from  the  incomprehensible,  yet  posi- 
tive, effects  of  mond  lassitude.  To 
use  a  conunonplace  simfle,  gentle 
reader,  woman's  beauty  Is  like  cham- 
pagne, it  gets  terribly  into  a  man's 
head:  do  not,  however,  leave  the 
cork  out  of  your  champagne  bottle^ 
the  sparkling  spirit  will  all  evaporate ; 
and  do  not  quarrel  with  your  sweet- 
heart if  she  muffles  up  her  face  some- 
times, and  will  not  let  you  look  at  it 
for  a  week  together — her  eyes  will  be 
all  the  brighter  when  you  next  see 
them.  There  is  a  good  cause  for  It ; 
man  is  an  ungrateml,  hardly-pleased 
animal;  every  indulgence  that  wo- 
man grants  him  loosens  her  power 
over  him.  Women  have  an  mnate 
right  to  conceal  their  heads  I 

We  arrive,  then,  at  the  foundation 
of  taste  for  a  lady's  head-dress.  Her 
face,  her  head,  is  naturally  so  beauti- 
ful, that  the  less  it  is  concealed — as 
far  as  the  mere  gratification  of  the 
eye  is  concerned — the  better ;  bat  the 
necessity  for  veiling  and  protecting 
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this  predooB  object  is  so  inevitable, 
that  a  suitable  extraneous  covering 
most  be  provided ;  let  that  covering 
be  as  consonant  to  her  natural  excel- 
lence as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 

Now,  we  are  not  going  to  write  a 
history  of  all  the  changes  of  female 
head-dress  that  have  tal^en  place  since 
the  world  began :  nothing  at  all  of 
the  kind.  We  refer  the  curious  ama- 
teur to  the  work  of  that  learned 
Dutchman — ^we  forget  his  name,  'tis 
all  the  same— />e  &  Vettkaria ;  or  be 
may  look  into  Wilkinson's  Aneitni 
Egyptknu — there  is  a  pretty  consider- 
able variety  of  bonnets  or  caps  to  be 
seen  tiierein,  we  calculate.  If  he  be 
a  decided  cognoscente^  let  him  rather 

Sto  the  Attic  gallery  in  the  British 
useum,  and  examine  the  Fanathe- 
nalc  procession,  where  the  virghi«  are 
in  the  simple  attire  of  the  best  days 
of  Greece :  but  here,  or  in  any  oi  the 
monuments  of  that  foster-country  of 
art,  and  in  all  the  series  of  Boman 
sculpture  and  coins,  he  will  find  no 
h^d-dr^s  for  a  female  beyond  that 
of  the  veU.  The  great  artists  and  the 
great  conquerors  of  the  worid  never 
tolerated  any  thing  beyond  this  flow- 
ing datvpexy  of  the  veil,  as  the  cover- 
iaf  for  their  wives'  or  daughters' 
lipids.  They  were  satisfied  with  the 
beautiful  contrast  given  by  the  curv- 
ing lines  of  its  gradeM  folds ;  they 
admired  its  simplicity ;  and  they  saw 
the  perfect  suitableness  of  its  nature 
to  its  purpose.  The  veil  could  be 
hastily  drawn  over  the  head,  so  as  to 
conoMl  every  feature,  and  protect  it 
finom  the  gaze  of  man  or  the  rough- 
ness of  the  seasons — and  it  could  as 
easily  be  withdrawn  partially  to  al- 
k>w  of  ^*  a  sidelong  glance  <^  love," 
or  wholly  to  give  *^  a  gaze  of  welcome,** 
to  a  relation  and  a  friend.  Happy 
men  Uiose  old  Greeks  and  Romans ! 
they  had  no  bills  for  ihilliners — ^what- 
ever thehr  jewellers'  accounts  might 
have  come  to !  When  they  travelled, 
their  slaves  were  not  pestered  with 
bonnet-boxes  and  similar  abomina- 
tions— a  dean  yard  or  two  of  Phoeni- 
dan  gauze,  or  Asian  linen,  set  up  Mrs 
Secretary  Pericles,  or  Mrs  Greneral 
Caesar,  with  a  braw  new  veil.  There 
was  little  caprice  of  tehion— the  veil 
would  fliwajB  fall  into  iomethhig  like 
the  same  or  at  least  sbnilar  folds; 
and  we  do  believe  that,  for  a  thousand 


years  or  more,  the  type  of  the  mod€ 
remamed  fixed.  Whether  the  andent 
Asiatics  made  their  women  wear  pre- 
cisely the  same  mask-veils  as  those 
jealous  rascals  the  Turks  and  Arabs 
do  at  the  present  day,  we  do  not 
know,  and  we  are  not  now  going  to 
enquire :  we  only  wish  to  protest,  m 
/NiMon/,  against  these  same  modem 
Eastern  veils ;  they  are  the  most  fright- 
ful, undassical,  unbecoming  thLigs 
ever  invented  as  face-cases.  Ourprer 
sent  pmpoee  is  with  the  head-dr^ 
of  modern  British  ladies— let  us  looik 
into  their  bonnets. 

And  truly  a  bonnet,  taken  by  it- 
self, without  the  jewel  that  often  lies 
under  it — a  bonnet  per  se-—h  as  bad 
a  thing  as  a  hat ;  something  between 
a  coal-scuttle  and  a  bread-basket ;  it 
is  onfy  fit  to  be  married  to  the  hat, 
and,  let  us  add — settled  in  the  coun- 
try. But  it  is,  nevertheless,  caprid- 
ous  in  its  ugliness,  just  as  its  possessor 
is  capridous  in  her  prettiness;  for, 
look  at  it  fhnn  behind,  its  lines  do 
not  greatly  deviate  from  the  drcular 
form  of  the  head ;  it  seems  like  a  smart 
case ; — look  at  it  finom  before ;  there 
it  is  seen  to  best  advantage  as  an 
oval  fi*ame,  set  with  ribands,  flowers, 
and  laces,  for  the  sweet  picture  with- 
in ;  but  look  at  it  lh>m  the  side,  and 
the  genuine,  vulgar,  cookmaid  form 
of  the  coal-Bcnttfe  is  mstantly  per- 
ceived. It  serves  in  this  view  evi- 
dently as  blinkers  do  to  a  horse  in 
harness,  just  to  keep  the  animal  fit>m 
shying,  or  to  guard  off  a  chance  stroke 
of  the  whip.  But  it  is  uncommonly 
tantalizing  into  the  bargain.  Yon 
walk  along  Regent  Street  some  fine 
day,  and  ftnr  a  hundred  paces  or  more 
you  are  troubled  by  the  crowd  keep- 
ing yon  always  in  tiie  rear  of  an  old, 
faded,  firumpy  bonnet,  that  hinden 
you  fh>m  watching  a  sweet  little 
ehapeau-de-aoie  hnmediately  beyond. 
Tour  patience  is  exhausted,  and  your 
curiosity  driven  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  anxiety;  yon  make  a  desperate 
stride,  push  by  the  old  bonnet,  and 
look  round  with  indignation  to  see 
what  bddam  had  thus  been  between 

Sm  and  the  **  (nmosure  of  neigfabour- 
g  eyes:**— whew!  'tis  the  pretty 
young  shop-girl  that  served  you  wit& 
your  last  pahr  of  gloves,  and  mea- 
sured them  so  foadnatingly  along 
your  hand,  that  your  heart  still  pal- 
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pitates  with  the  electrical  touch  of  her 
lingers.  You  pocket  your  indigna- 
tion, exchange  one  of  your  blandest 
smiles,  and  pass  on,  still  striding  to 
see  what  lovely  features  grace  that 
exquisite  chapeau.  Half  afraid,  of 
course — for  she  is  a  lady  evidently, 
and  you  pique  yourself  on  being  a  per- 
fect gentleman — you  venture,  as  you 
pass,  to  let  your  eye  just  glance  within 
the  sacred  enclosure  of  blonde  and 
primroses ; — pshaw !  it's  old  Miss 
Thingamy,  that  you  had  to  hand  down 
to  dinner  the  other  day  at  Lady 
Dash's ;  and  instantly  catching  your 
eye,  she  gives  you  a  condescending 
nod,  and  you're  forced  to  escort  her 
all  the  way  up  to  Portland  Place! 
It's  enough  to  make  a  man  hang  him- 
self ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  many  a 
poor  fellow  has  been  ruined  by  bon- 
nets before  now— even  Napoleon  him- 
self had  to  pay  for  tliirty-six  new  bon- 
nets within  one  month  for  Josephine ! 
Bonnets,  however,  have  more  to 
do  with  women  than  with  men  ;  and 
we  defy  our  fair  friends  to  prove  that 
these  articles  of  dress,  about  which 
they  are  always  so  anxious,  (a  woman 
— a  regular  genuine  woman,  reader — 
will  sacrifice  a  great  deal  for  a  bonnet,) 
are  either  usef^il  or  ornamental.  And 
first,  for  their  use  ;  if  they  were  good 
for  any  thing,  they  would  protect  the 
head  from  cold,  wet,  and  sunshine. 
Now,  as  far  as  cold  is  concerned,  they 
do  so  to  a  certain  degree,  but  not  a 
tenth  part  so  well  as  something  else 
we  shall  talk  of  by  and  by :  as  for 
wet — what  woman  ever  trusted  to  her 
bonnet  in  a  shower  of  rain  ?  What 
woman  does  not  either  pop  up  hef 
parasol,  or  green  cotton  umbrella,  or, 
if  she  has  not  these  female  arms,  ties 
over  it  her  pocket-handkerchief,  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  keep  off  the  pluvious 
god  ?  Women  are  more  frightened  at 
spoiling  their  bonnets  than  any  other 
article  of  theur  dress :  let  them  but 
once  get  their  bonnets  under  the  drip- 
ping eaves  of  an  umbrella,  and,  like 
ostriches  sticking  their  heads  under 
ground,  they  think  their  whole  per- 
sons safe ; — we  appeal  to  any  man  who 
has  walked  down  Cheapside  with  his 
eyes  open,  on  a  rainy  day,  whether 
this  be  not  true.  And  then  for  the 
sun — who  among  the  ladies  trusts  to 
her  bonnet  for  keeping  her  face  from 


freckling  ?  Else  why  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  parasols  ?  why  all  these  end- 
less patents  for  sylphidcs  and  sun- 
screens of  every  kind,  form,  and 
colour  ?  why  can  you  never  meet  a 
lady  in  a  summerwalk  without  one  of 
these  elegant  little  contrivances  in  her 
hand?  Comfort,  we  apprehend,  does 
not  reside  in  a  bonnet :  look  at  a  lady 
travelling,  whether  in  a  carriage  or  a 
railroad  diligence — she  caimot  for  a 
moment  lean  back  into  one  of  the 
nice  pillowed  comers  of  the  vehicle, 
without  running  imminent  risk  of  crush- 
ing her  bonnet ;  her  head  can  never 
repose ;  she  has  no  travelling-cap,  like 
a  man,  to  put  on  while  she  stows 
away  her  bonnet  in  some  convenient 
place  :  the  stiffened  gauze,  or  canvass, 
or  paper,  of  which  its  inner  framework 
is  composed,  rustles  and  crackles  with 
every  attempt  at  compression  ;  and  a 
pound's  worth  or  two  of  damage  may 
be  done  by  a  gentle  tap  or  squeeze. 
Women,  if  candid,  would  allow  that 
then*  bonnets  gave  them  much  more 
trouble  than  comfort,  and  that  they 
have  remained  in  use  solely  as  con- 
ventional objects  of  dress — we  will 
not  allow,  of  ornament.  The  only 
position  in  which  a  bonnet  is  becom- 
ing— and  even  then  it  is  only  the  mo- 
dern class  of  bonnets — is,  when  they 
are  viewed  full  front :  further,  as  we 
observed  before,  they  make  a  nice 
encadrement  for  the  face:  and,  with 
their  endless  adjuncts  of  lace,  ribands, 
and  flowers,  they  conmionly  set  off 
even  moderately  pretty  features  to 
advantage.  But  it  is  only  the  pre- 
sent kind  of  bonnet  that  does  so; 
the  old-fashioned,  poking,  flaunting, 
square-cornered  bonnet  never  became 
any  female  physiognomy:  it  is  only 
the  small,  tight,  come-and-klss-me 
style  of  bonnet  now  worn  by  ladies, 
that  is  at  all  tolerable.  All  this  re- 
fers, however,  only  to  that  portion  of 
the  fau-er  half  of  the  human  race 
which  is  in  the  bloom  and  vigour  of 
youth  and  womanhood :  those  that 
are  still  in  childhood,  or  are  sinking 
into  the  vale  of  years,  cannot  have 
a  more  inappropriate,  more  useless, 
covering  for  the  head  than  what  they 
now  wear,  at  least  in  England.^  Sim- 
plicity, which  should  be  the  attribute 
of  youth,  and  dignity,  which  shoaid 
belong  to  age,  cannot  be  compatiUe 
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with  a  modem  bonnet :  fifty  inven- 
tions might  be  made  of  coverings  more 
suitable  to  these  two  stages  of  life. 

How,  then,  has  it  come  to  pass  that 
women  have  persuaded  themselves, 
or  have  been  overpersuaded,  into  the 
belief  that  a  bonnet  is  the  highest 
point  of  perfection  in  their  dress  ?  It 
has  all  been  done  by  a  foolish  imita- 
tion of  the  caprices  of  French  milli- 
ners, themselves  actuated  by  millions 
of  caprices  and  fancies — but  at  the 
same  time  by  one  steadily-enduring 
principle,  that  novelty  and  change, 
no  matter  how  useless,  how  extrava- 
gant, form  the  soul  of  their  peculiar 
trade.  For,  note  it  down — the  bon- 
net mania  has  not  mounted  upwards 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  ranks  of 
society  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
a  regular  plant,  sown  as  a  trifling 
casual  seed  in  the  hotbed  of  some  silly 
creature^s  brain,  and  then  sending 
down  its  roots  into  many  an  inferior 
class.  Any  one  who  has  crossed  the 
British  Channel,  knows  that  the  bon- 
net— as  we  understand  the  word  in 
England — is  not  an  article  of  national 
costume  in  any  portion  of  the  world 
except  our  own  island — America  and 
Australia  we  place,  of  course,  out  of 
the  pale  of  taste.  In  France  itself, 
the  peasantry,  and  all  classes  of  wo- 
men immediately  under  the  conven- 
tional denomination  of  ladies,  wear 
bonnets,  Tliis  word  does  not  signify 
the  same  thing  as  with  us,  gentle 
reader.  The  French  word  bonnet 
means  a  snow-white  cap,  whether 
rising  into  an  enormous  cone,  like 
those  of  the  Norman  beauties,  or 
limited  to  a  jaunting  frill  and  lappels, 
like  those  of  the  Parisian  grisettes. 
The  real  bonnets,  the  French  female 
chapeau,  is  worn  only  by  those  who 
call  themselves  ladies;  and  this  dif- 
ference of  costume  marks  a  most  de- 
cided difference  of  rank  and  self-esteem 
in  the  various  grades  of  Gallic  society. 
In  the  Bourbonnois,  it  is  true,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many, straw-hats  of  various  sizes  are 
worn  by  the  peasantry ;  but  these  do 
not  resemble  the  actual  bonnet  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Who  does  not 
know  the  exquisite  national  head- 
dresses of  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
women,  from  pictorial  representation, 
if  not  from  actual  inspection  ?  Who 
has  not  read  of  the  Greek  cap  and 
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veil  ?  Wha  has  act  heiri  of  the 
national  caps  of  Poland,  Hnogaiy, 
and  Russia?  Not  the  slightest  ap- 
proximation to  the  eccentricity  of  the 
bonnet  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  these. 
In  all  of  them,  not  caprice,  but  the 
more  rational  qualities  of  use  and 
ornament^  have  been  studious^  re« 
garded.  It  is  in  England  only  that 
our  lower  classes  of  women  have 
abandoned  their  national  costnmet 
and  are  content  to  suffer  the  incon- 
venient consequences  of  imitating  their 
superiors.  Let  any  one  who  has  tra- 
versed Europe  only  recall  to  his  mind 
the  appearances  of  the  female  pea- 
sants as  to  their  head-dress,  whether 
in  their  houses  or  in  the  fields,  and 
comparing  them  with  the  tattered, 
dirty  things  worn  by  the  labourers: 
wives  and  daughters  of  England,  say 
which  are  to  be  preferred  in  point  of 
taste — ^whieh  are  the  cleanest — which 
are  the  most  becoming. 

Not  to  go  too  far  back  into  the  mist 
of  antiquity,  the  earliest  traces  that 
we  can  find  of  hats  being  commonly 
worn  in  England,  are  to  be  met  with 
somewhere  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  * 
century.  Previous  to  that  time  ladies 
wore  hoods  and  caps;  and  in  the 
Middle  Ages  muffled  their  heads  in 
wimples  and  veils ;  but  some  time  or 
other — ^in  the  reign  of  the  second 
George,  we  believe — ^some  lady  or 
other  stuck  on  her  head  a  ronnd  silk 
hat  with  a  low  crown  and  a  broad 
brim,  perfectly  circular,  and  the  brim 
or  ledge  at  right  angles  to  the  crown 
or  he^pieee.  This  she  subsequently 
changed  into  a  straw  one,  and  this 
was  the  root  of  the  evil — hinc  ilia 
lachrynuB!  We  are  aware  that,  at 
the  gay  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
even  before  he  had  a  court,  Made- 
moiseUe  de  Montpensier,  when  she 
went  to  battle  or  to  hunt,  wore  a 
gold-laced  semi-cocked  hat:  so  did 
Madame  de  Montespan  when  she  ae* 
companied  the  king  to  one  of  his  grand 
parties  de  chasse.  But  then,  at  the 
same  time,  these  illnstrious  ^*  leaders 
of  ton  "  put  on  gold-embroidered  male 
coats,  and  evidently  endeavoured  to 
transform  themselves  into  men  while 
partakiug  in  manly  sports  and  dan- 
gers. Their  hunting- hats  bore  no 
more  relation  to  the  bonnets  of  their 
descendants,  than  do  the  black  beaver 
hats  of  the  latter,  when  they      nut 
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theirhorses  in  Hyde  Park  or  the  BoLs 
de  Boulogne.  Indeed  this  very  cus- 
tom of  wearing  the  male  hat,  is  de- 
rived by  our  modem  belles  from  the 
.times  we  are  speaking  of.  Plain  bea- 
ver or  felt  hats  were  worn  by  some 
of  our  farmers'  wives  as  early  as  the 
jreign  of  Charles  I. ;  but,  to  judge 
from  the  prints  of  that  date,  they  bor- 
rowed them  from  their  husbauds. 
And  to  a  period  like  this  is  to  be 
traced  the  custom,  still  extant 
throughout  most  parts  of  Wales,  for 
the  women  to  wear  the  same  head- 
costume  as  the  men.  The  round 
ladies^  hat,  however,  of  the  middle 
«nd  end  of  the  last  century,  may  be 
Been  in  its  primitive  state  in  those 
enormous  circles  of  straw,  brought 
from  Tuscany,  and  sold  in  our  mil- 
liners* shops,  fit  to  be  pinched  and 
cut  into  the  prevailing  fashion.  The 
hats,  both  of  men  and  women — when 
once  they  had  quitted  the  becoming 
costume  of  the  Middle  Ages — arose  out 
of  one  and  the  same  type,  a  large 
circle  of  stuflf  with  a  projecting  central 
cap  for  the  sknll.  Iluman  invention, 
in  the  matter  of  hats,  seems  for  seve- 
ral centuries  to  have  rested  in  this 
solhary  idea.  When  this  circular 
adnmbral  and  pluvial  roofing  had  to 
be  adapted  to  the  female  head,  it  was 
foond  advisable  to  fasten  it  down  to 
the  cranium — not,  indeed,  by  any 
screw  driven  therein,  nor  by  any 
intriguing  with  the  locks  of  woman's 
hair,  but  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
ribands  passing  under  the  chin.  The 
difficulty  consisted  in  attaching  the 
upper  ends  of  these  ribands ;  for  if 
they  were  sewn  on  under  the  over- 
lapping brim,  the  same  brim  would 
take  liberties  on  a  windy  day,  and 
would  flap  up  and  down  like  an 
Indian  punka.  If  they  were  sewn 
outside,  they  acted  like  the  sheets 
of  a  ship's  sail,  and  pulled  down 
the  struggling  circumference  into  two 
ugly  projections,  bellying  out  before 
and  behind.  However,  women,  for 
comfort's  sake,  having  got  an  awk- 
ward article  to  deal  with,  preferred 
the  latter  alternative — tied  down  their 
bats  with  ribands,  (men,  be  it  remem- 
bered, at  the  same  time,  tied  up  their 
brims  into  the  prim,  high,  cocked 
shape,)  and  called  these  ugly  cover- 
inss  **  gipsy  hats."  We  remember 
thing  Uke  them,  dear  reader. 
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«  When  first  we  went  a-gipsying,  long 
long  ago." 

Before  matters  had  arrived  at  this 
pitch  of  ugliness,  the  ladies  of  the 
court  of  George  III. — the  very  anti- 
podes of  that  of  Louis  XIV. — had 
essayed,  under  the  auspices  of  good 
Qneen  Charlotte,  to  render  the  round 
hat,  with  the  straight-projecting  brim, 
less  ugly  ;  but  their  invention  earned 
them  no  further  than  to  suiTound  it, 
at  one  time,  with  a  deep  ruflf  of  rib- 
ands, or  they  crushed  it  into  an  untidy 
rumble-tumble  shape ;  at  another, 
they  let  copious  streamers  float  from 
the  crown  down  then*  backs ;  or  again, 
they  gave  it  a  monstrous  pitch  up  be- 
hind. There  is  this  to  be  said  in  their 
excuse — they  hardly  knew  what  para- 
sols and  umbrellas  were.  They  wield- 
ed enormous  fans,  nearly  two  feet 
long;  they  had  capuchins  to  their 
cloaks;  and  they  delighted  in  the 
rotundity  of  hoops.  Peace  be  with 
the  souls  of  our  grandmothera !  Good 
old  creatures !  they  were  not  very 
tasty,  to  be  sure ;  but  they  wore  glo- 
rious stifiTtafibty  fardingales,  and  they 
have  left  us  many  an  ample  commode 
full  of  real  china.  As  times  wore  on, 
and  as  the  free-and-easy  revolution- 
ary school  came  to  inculcate  their 
loose  doctrines  on  women  as  well  as 
men,  the  ladies  began  to  find  the 
hinder  pokes  of  their  hats  uncommon 
nuisances ;  and  so,  in  a  fit  of  spleen, 
one  day  the  Duchess  of  G  ,  or 
some  other  woman  of  fashion,  cut  off 
this  hinder  protuberance,  and  appear- 
ed, to  the  scandal  of  her  neighbours, 
plus  the  front  poke,  minus  the  back 
one.  This  was  a  daring,  free- think- 
ing, revolutionary  innovation.  Some- 
body had  probably  done  it  at  Paris 
before  her ;  but  the  startling  idea  had 
gone  forth — women  began  to  see  day- 
light through  their  hats — the  dawn 
of  emancipation  appeared — clip,  clip, 
went  the  scissors,  and,  for  the  time 
being,  the  dynasty  of  gipsy  hats 
had  ceased  to  reign.  Hereupon — the 
consequence  of  all  changes  of  dy- 
nasties— whether  of  bonnets  or  Bour- 
bons, 'tis  much  the  same — a  fear- 
ful period  of  anarchy  ensued :  every 
milliner's  shop  in  Paris  and  London 
was  pregnant  with  new  shapes — 
bonnets  periodically  overturned  bon- 
nets, numbers  were  devoted  to  the 
block  every  week,  and  each  succeed- 
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ing  month  saw  fresh  competitors  for 
public  favonr  coming  to  the  giddy 
vortex  of  fashion.  Husbands  sufiered 
dreadfully  during  those  troublous 
times:  many  a  man^s  temper  and 
purse  were  then  irremediably  da-  " 
maged;  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
means  of  escaping  from  this  reign 
of  female  teiTor,  this  bonnetian 
chaos,  until  the  great  peace  of  1814 
brought  about  a  prompt  solution. 
Here,  to  be  classical  in  so  grave  a 
matter,  we  may  observe,  that,  just  as 
Virgil  in  his  Georgics  represents  a 
dvil  tumult,  even  in  its  loudest  hub- 
bub, to  be  suddenly  calmed  by  the 
appearance  of  some  man  of  known 
virtue  and  authority,  so  in  London — 
and  therefore  in  £ngland — the  visit 
of  an  illustrious  lady,  and  the  cut  of 
her  bonnet,  appeased  the  agitated 
breasts  of  our  fair  countrywomen,  and 
reduced  their  fancy  to  a  fixed  idea. 
The  Grand- duchess  of  Oldenburg 
came  over  with  her  brother,  the  Em- 
peror of  all  the  Rnssias,  and  wore  on 
her  head,  not  a  coronet — but  such  a 
bonnet ! 

**  Ye  powers  who  dress  the  head,  if 

such  there  are. 
And  make  the  change  of  woman's  taste 
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— so  Cowper  might  well  have  ex- 
claimed, had  he  been  then  living. 
Tell  us,  ye  gods,  whence  did  her  im- 
perial highness  derive  the  idea  of  her 
bonnet?  Truly,  we  can  conjecture  no 
other  source,  than  these  very  words 
designating  her  rank,  for  the  bonnet 
was  imperial — none  but  such  a  lady 
would  have  dared  to  originate  it ;  and 
it  was  also  high — high  indeed!  The 
crown  rose  eighteen  inches  in  perpen- 
dicular altitude  from  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  whUe  the  front  poke  retained 
the  modest  dimensions  of  the  original 
gipsy  hat.  We  recollect  the  duchess  in 
Hyde  Park  with  this  monstrous  head- 
gear, and  the  women  all  in  ecstacy  at 
the  delightful  novelty.  The  success 
of  this  bonnet  was  universal — it  was 
a  **  tremendous  hit,"  as  they  say  in 
the  play-bills  ;  every  woman  that 
could  afford  it  raised  her  crown,  and 
Oldenburgized  her  head.  Well,  this 
fashion  Is^ted  tolerably  long ;  it  had 
the  great  value  of  rendering  public 
ofHrnon  nearly  uniform;  but  it  got 
told,  as  all  fashions  mnst  do,  and  died 
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a  natural  death — ^not  Tdthont  an  heir, 
a  worthy  heir.  The  new  idea,  you 
will  perceive,  was  that  of  inordinate 
length,  in  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
duchess  had  got  it  all  up  aloft— up  in 
her  top-royals — the  new  bonnet  (we 
really  do  not  know  who  invented  it, 
but  some  wicked  little  hussy  at  Paris, 
no  doubt)  had  it  all  down  below,  in 
the  main-sail ;  the  crown  dwindled  to 
nothing,  and  out  went  the  front  poke 
to  exactly  the  same  length,  eighteen 
inches.  This  was  truly  exquisite — 
every  body  was  in  raptures.  The  bon- 
net was  tied  tight  under  the  chin,  and 
to  see  a  woman's  face  you  had  to  look 
down  a  sort  of  semi-funnelled  hollow, 
where  the  ambiguous  shade  of  her 
countenance  was  illuminated  only  by 
the  radiance  of  her  eyes.  Here,  too, 
the  success  was  immense ;  the  mothers 
of  us,  the  young  bloods,  the  choice 
spirits  of  the  present  day,  all  wore 
bonnets  of  this  kind,  when  our  gover- 
nors went  wooing  them  in  v  narrow- 
brimmed  overtoppmg  hats.  The  next 
change  of  any  note  worth  mentioning, 
was  one  of  comparatively  recent  times, 
such  as  some  of  us  may  remember 
their  first  loves  in;  it  was  derived 
from  a  partial  return  to  the  primitive 
round  expanded  hat,  and  was  in  its 
chief  glory,  when  that  last  great  piece 
of  French  duty  work,  the  Revolution 
of  1830,  was  perpetrated.  Women 
had  retrograded  to  the  old  circular 
idea ;  they  had  given  up  their  pokes. 
It  was  too  much— female  folly  had,  it 
was  supposed,  worn  itself  out — a  re- 
volution was  wanted,  and  it  came. 
To  wear  the  hat,  however,  in  its  pri- 
mitive rotundity  was  impossible— it 
would  have  suited  a  lady  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  not  in  Europe;  to  tie 
down  the  brim  would  not  do,  it  would 
have  been  re-adopting  the  worn-out 
fashions ;  so,  just  as  was  done  in  the 
Parisian  political  revolution,  a  com- 
promise of  principles  was  resorted  to 
— women  cut  off  part  of  their  brims, 
turned  the  circle  into  a  sort  of  eccen- 
tric oval,  and  rejoiced  in  the  redun- 
dant carve  projecting  now  from  the 
left,  now  from  the  right  side  of  their 
heads.  Ribands,  stiffened  out  into 
gigantic  bows,  set  forth  the  \ 
c^apeau  right  gaily ;  the  brim  mwh- 
ed  itself  out  with  all  the  insui  of 
a  public  favourite ;  and  at  lemrbu  x< 
Hood  showed  ns  how  a  lady      ht 
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to  chnrcb  on  a  rainy  day,  and  shelter 
the  whole  family  beneath  her  maternal 
iat.  The  present  queen  of  the  French 
wore  an  enormous  chapean  of  this  kind 
at  the  audience  which  Louis  Philippe 
gave  to  the  peers  and  deputies  that 
came  to  otfer  him  the  throne ;  every 
lady  in  England,  of  a  certain  age, 
has  worn  a  hat  of  the  same  sort. 

We  are  bound  to  allow  that  this 
hat  had  something  of  the  useful  in  it : 
the  ample  size  of  the  brim  effectually 
warded  off  both  sun  and  rain ;  and 
we  much  question  whether  the  parasol 
trade  did  not  rather  languish  under  its 
influence.  But  then  it  had  correspond- 
ing disadvantages ;  it  was  unbearable 
in  a  windy  day,  and  rendered  any 
thing  like  close  contact  with  a  friend 
impossible.    To  get  a  kiss  from  your 
pretty  cousin,  or  your  maiden  aunt, 
if  you  met  them  in  the  street,  was 
quite  out  of  the  question,  unless  you 
previously  doffed  your  hat;  and,  as 
for  two    young  ladies  laying  their 
heads  together  and  whispering  soft 
secrets,  no  such  thing  was  practicable. 
The  downfall,  therefore,  of  such  stiff 
and  unwieldy  hats  might  have  been 
foretold  from  an  early  period  of  their 
existence ;    it  came,  and  with  it  a 
counter  -  revolution — a  restoration  of 
the   legitimist   bonnet.     But,  mark 
the  malignity  of  a  certain  elderly  per- 
sonage, whose  name  and  residence  we 
never  mention  in  ears  polite ;  a  change, 
a  flnal  change,  came,  and  it  came  from 
the  source  of  all  abominations — Paris! 
Yes !  'twas  a  pure  and  genuine  inven- 
tion of  the  fickle  people — of  la  jeune 
France!    We  gave  up  the  restored 
bonnet,  and  we  adopted  the  little, 
reduced,  cut-away,  impudent   bon- 
net of  the  present  moment.    Now, 
with  regard  to  the  actual  origin  of 
this  same  form  of  bonnet,  which  has 
met  with  universal  approbation,  but 
which  has  no  really  good  qualities  to 
recommend  it,  except  those  of  porta- 
bility and  warmth  to  the  ears  of  the 
wearer — we  make,  with  some  regret, 
the  following  assertion,  upon  the  ac- 
curacy of  which  we  stake  our  aesthe- 
tic reputation.    We  were  witnesses 
of  the  fact ;  any  man  in  Paris,  who 
had  his  eyes  about  him,  must  have 
witnessed  the  same  thing ;  we  appeal 
to  all  the  lions  of  the  Bois,  or  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens:  these  small 
bonnets,  and  the  peculiar  mode  of 
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wearing  them  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
were  first  introduced  in  Paris  by  a 
class  of  persons,  to  whom  we  cannot 
make  any  more  definite  allusion  than 
to  say  that  their  names  roust  not  be 
mentioned.  These  people  invented 
these  bonnets,  and  wore  them  for 
nearly  six  months  before  they  were 
imitated  ;  and  then,  the  fashion  being 
taken  up  by  the  milliners,  became  ge* 
neral  both  in  France  and  England. 
A  corresponding  change  in  the  cut  of 
the  upper  portions  of  ladies'  gowns, 
and  in  the  manner  of  putting  on  the 
shawl — that  very  cut  and  manner  now 
universally  adopted — came  from  the 
same  source,  and  at  the  same  time. 
These  changes  added  greatly  to  fe- 
male comfort,  we  admit ;  and  they 
were  founded,  mainly,  on  principles  of 
good  taste ;  but  they  had  also  other 
causes,  obvious  to  the  lesthetician  and 
the  ethnologist,  which  we  abstain 
from  noticing.  Once  more,  having 
been  eye-witnesses  to  the  change, 
and  having  at  the  time  maliciously 
speculated  within  our  own  breasts  as 
to  how  long  it  would  take  for  such  a 
mode  to  run  the  round  of  women's 
heads — our  anticipations  having  been 
fully  realized — we  pledge  ourselves  to 
the  accuracy  of  this  statement. 

Well,  then,  having  thus  run  a- 
muck  against  bonnets,  what  repara- 
tion are  we  to  make  to  the  fair 
sex,  for  abusing  their  taste  and 
condemning  their  practice  ?  We  will 
try  to  point  out  to  them  certain  lead- 
ing Jdeas,  which  may  bring  them  back 
to  sounder  principles,  and  make  the 
covering  of  their  heads  worthy  of  the 
beauty  of  their  faces.  And  here,  as 
in  the  case  of  hats,  the  first  thing  to 
be  aimed  at  must  be,  utility — the 
second,  ornament.  Be  it  observed,  too, 
that  we  are  writing  for  the  latitude  of 
England ;  because  in  this  respect,  as 
in  most  others,  the  climate  ought  to 
decide  upon  the  basis  of  national  cos- 
tume. Now  an  Englishwoman,  of 
whatever  grade  she  may  be,  requires, 
when  she  goes  out  of  doors,  protec- 
tion principally  from  wet,  next  from 
cold,  and  lastly  from  heat.  Her  head- 
dress, to  be  really  nseful,  ought  to 
comprise  qualities  that  wUl  effect 
these  three  objects.  The  substance, 
therefore,  of  the  covering  cannot  con- 
sist of  cotton,  linen,  or  silk,  at  all 
times  of  the  year;  these  snbetance^ 
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will  do  for  the  more  temperate  or  the 
hotter  seasons,  but  not  in  winter — 
that  is  to  say,  they  will  not  be  ser- 
viceable daring  five  months  out  of  the 
twelve.     In  this   inclement  season, 
nothing  but  woollen  cloth  or  fur  ought 
to  be  the  principal  article  of  female 
head-dress  ;    only   these   two    sub- 
stances will  effectually  keep  off  wet 
and  cold.    They  may  be  lined  with 
silk  or  any  other  soft  substance,  but 
the  foundation,  we  repeat,  ou^ht  to 
be  fur  or  woollen  cloth ;  both  of  them 
articles  of  English   manufacture   or 
preparation— one  varying  through  all 
degrees  of  price ;  the  other  within  the 
reach  of  most  persons,  even  in  the 
middling  classes  of  society.    In  the 
summer,  silk,  linen,  cotton,  or  any 
other  light  fabric,  will  effect  the  pur- 
pose proposed— protection  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  from  the  casual 
wet  that  may  occur-^hough  from  the 
last,  less  than  from  the  first  incon- 
venience.   So  much  for  the  common 
mbstance  of  an  Englishwoman's  out- 
of-door  head-dress — ^for  the  material^ 
that  is  to  say :  its  use  should  always 
be  modified  by  the  rank  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  wearer.    The  form  musji 
be  ascertained  from  a  reference  to  the 
principles  laid  down  above,  as  to  the 
combining  a  proper  degree  of  conceal- 
ment, with  the  due  exhibiting  of  the 
beautiful  features  of  the  female  face ; 
the  covering  should  afford  ample  con- 
cealment when  wanted,   but  should 
also  admit  of  the  head  being  com- 
pletely exposed  when  required.  Now, 
the  veil  gives  abundant  concealment, 
but  does  not  admit  of  total  removal, 
and   is  rather  inconvenient   to    the 
wearer ;  it  is  apt  to  get  in  the  way, 
and  is  in  danger  of  causing  a  slovenly, 
or  even   a  dirty,  appearance;    it  is 
more  suited  for  in-door,  than  for  out- 
of-door  use — more  for  a  warm  than  a 
cold  climate.    The  hood  is  the  best 
thing  we  know  of,  for  combining  the 
two  requisites  of  complete  conceal- 
ment   and    complete    exposure.     It 
unites  by  its  shape  all  the  purposes 
of  form,  to  the  applicability  of  any 
kind  of  soft  material ;  and  it  is  suit- 
able to  the  climate  of  this  country  at 
any  period  of  the  year.    But,  "  how 
ugly  I''    the    ladies    will   exclaim — 
^^  who  could  bear  to  tie  her  head  up 
in  a  pudding-bag? — Does  not  the  very 
form  of  the  hood  approach  too  nearly 
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to  that  of  the  head,  and  thus  violate 
a  fundamental  principle  of  aesthetics  ?" 
Our  reply  must  be,  that  there  are 
various  kinds  of  hoods,  and  that,  if 
they  be  considered  ugly,  it  is  more 
ft-om  their  strangeness,  through  long 
disuse,  than  from  any  fault  in  their 
natural  form.  Besides,  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  concealment,  so  essential  to  a 
woman's  modesty,  militates  rather 
against  the  principle  of  beauty;  we 
admit  It  to  be  a  difiiculty — we  would 
even  say  that  the  head  of  the  female 
while  out-of-doors,  amid  the  busy 
throng,  does  not  admit  of  the  same 
degree  of  ornament  as  the  head  of  the 
male.  If  we  can  make  woman's 
covering  graceful,  it  is  enough;  the 
beauty  of  it  should  be  reserved  for  the 
drawing-room  and  the  boudoir — it 
should  not  be  exhibited  in  the  street. 
And  after  all,  beauty  for  beauty,  we 
will  back  a  hood  against  a  bonnet  any 
day  in  the  week. 

Bear  with  us,  however,  gentle 
ladies,  while  we  explain  to  you  how 
we  would  have  you  make  and  wear 
your  hoods ;  and,  to  do  so  the  better, 
examine  with  us  some  of  those  delight- 
ful portraits  of  the  time  of  Rnbens 
and  Vandyke,  when,  among  the 
nobler  classes  of  females,  dress  had 
certainly  attained  a  high,  if  not  its 
highest  point  of  picturesque  and  ele- 
gant effect.  Look  at  some  of  those 
admirable  Flemish  pictures,  where 
you  will  see  many  a  pretty  face  en- 
veloped in  a  fur- trimmed  hood,  and 
observe  how  much  grace  and  modest 
dignity  is  given  by  that  simple  habili- 
ment. It  is  something  of  this  kind 
which  we  would  recommend.  For 
example — if  a  hood,  so  cut  as  not  to 
admit  of  too  close  a  conformation  to 
the  shape  of  the  head,  were  attached 
to  a  tippet  which  might  descend  and 
protect  the  shoulders,  or  come  even 
lower,  at  the  fancy  of  the  wearer,  and 
were  fastened  round  the  neck,  the 
hood  itself  might  be  elevated  so  as  to 
cover  the  head,  and  might  be  drawn 
even  over  the  face ;  or  it  might  be  in- 
stantly thrown  back,  and  would  lie  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck  in  pictu- 
resque and  graceful  folds.  The  lines 
of  such  a  covering,  not  so  flowing, 
indeed,  as  those  of  a  veil,  would  yet 
be  not  inelegant;  and  they  would 
afford  sufiicient  contrast  to  the  fea- 
tures of  the  face,  while  they  would  be 
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far  superior  to  the  unmeaning  rigidity 
of  the  bonnet.     Hoods,  such  as  tliose, 
are  even  now  worn  by  some  ladies  for 
carriage  purposes,  or  while  going  to 
evening  parties ;  and  they  would  look 
just  as  well  in  the  bright  light  of  the 
sun,  as  by  the  pale  rays  of  the  moon. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  comfort 
and  the  utility  of  such  a  dress  ;  what  a 
complete  protection  from  cold,  and,  if 
necessary,  from  wet  1  Even  in  summer, 
the  hood  would  keep  off  the  sun's 
beams  much  more   effectually  than 
any  bonnet ;  it  would  be  light,  warm, 
portable — useable  at  pleasure,  always 
ornamental,  always  becoming.  These 
hoods  would  be  of  service,  whether 
for  a  walk  or  for  a  journey  in  a  car- 
riage ;  they  would  not  need  to  be  dis- 
entangled from  the  person  like  bon- 
nets ;  they  would  merely  have  to  be 
thrown  back ;  they  never  could  get 
spoiled     by    crushing;     they    never 
would     need     cumbrous    boxes    to 
be    carried     in  ;      and,     what     is 
worthy  of  consideration,   their  cost 
might  always  be  suited  to  the  means 
of  the  wearer.    They  would  admit  of 
any  kind  of  ornament  that  would  not 
destroy  their  principle  of  utility ; — for 
ornament  ceases  to  be  ornament  when 
it  negatives  the  purpose  of  the  object 
to  which  it  is  applied— it  becomes  in 
such  a  case  a  mere  excrescence  :  they 
might  be  edged  and  lined  with  any, 
the  most  sumptuous  or  the  plainest 
materials :   they  might  be  attached 
round  the  neck  by  rich  cords  of  gold 
and  jewelled  clasps,  or  they  might  be 
fastened  with  simple  ribands.    Thus, 
in  spring  time,  a  young  and  high-bom 
damsel  might  wear  her  hood  and  tip- 
pet of  light-coloured  silk  or  brocade, 
edged  with  ermine  or  swan's-down, 
and  attached  with  silver  cords  and 
clasps  of  pearl — while  the  noble  ma- 
tron might  wear  the  same  of  crimson 
or  purple  velvet,  edge<l  with  sable,  and 
attached  with  golden  cords  and  dia- 
monds.     The    peasant's    wife    and 
daughter  might  use  hoods  of  black, 
blue,  or  grey  woollen  cloth,  lined  with 
grey  linen,  edged  with  plain  riband, 
and  fastened  with  a  simple  button. 
How  much  better,  how  much  more 


rational,  how  much  more  becoming, 
such  head-dresses  as  these,  than  the 
gay  but  useless  ribands,  feathers,  and 
chapeaux  of  the  one  class,  or  the  mis- 
shapen, uncomfortable,  untidy-look- 
ing bonnets  of  the  other !  According 
to  the  present  system,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  infer  the  rank  of  a  lady 
from  her  external  costume — many 
a  milliner's  girl  has  passed  for  a 
duchess  before  now — whereas  by  the 
adoption  of  articles  of  dress,  founded 
on  principles  like  those  of  the  hood, 
some  decisive  marks  of  distinction 
might  be  obtained.  Thus  the  rich 
furs  and  the  jewels,  or  the  gold  bro- 
cade of  the  princess,  might  indeed  be 
imitated  by  the  merchant's  wife— who 
at  the  present  day  is  nearly  her  equal 
in  wealth — the  representative  of  poli- 
tical power  in,  what  is  called,  a  con- 
stitutional government ;  but  the  shop- 
girl and  the  dancing-mistress  might 
break  their  hearts  with  spite,  ere  they 
could  set  up  a  system  of  dress  in 
keeping  with  hoods  of  the  kind  alluded 
to.  We  do  not  recommend,  thai  dis- 
tinction of  dress  according  to  differ- 
ence of  rank  should  be  carried  to  an 
undue  limit ;  for  in  the  present  age  of 
the  world,  and  especially  in  our 
country,  where  the  basis  of  society  is 
shifting,  and  where  the  pivots  of  the 
commonweal  are  loose,  too  little  dis- 
tinction of  rank  is  allowed ;  rank  is 
not  respected  as  it  ought  to  be ;  but, 
nevertheless,  the  promiscuous  jum- 
bling together  and  confounding  of  all 
men  is  carried  too  far ;  it  is  one  of 
the  elements  of  republicanism  and 
anarchy  that  we  should  do  well  to 
discourage.  To  ladies,  more  than  to 
men,  would  distinctions  of  dress  be 
useful,  and  with  them  they  would  be 
more  practicable  of  reintroduction ; 
any  thing  that  would  tend  to  aiigment 
the  outward  respect  of  men  for  wo- 
men, and  of  women  for  each  other, 
would  be  so  much  gained  toward  a 
revival  of  some  of  the  soundest  max- 
ims of  former  days. 

Bonnets,  then,  to  Orcus  1  Hoods  to 
the  seventh  heaven  I 

H.  L.  J. 
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The  most  obvious  defect  of  the 
German  school  of  romance  is  the  uni- 
versal tendency  of  its  writers  to  the 
indefinite  and  periphrastic,  and  the 
consequent  absence  of  the  characteris- 
tic and  the  true  in  their  descriptions 
both  of  human  and  of  external  nature. 
Much  of  this  prevailing  habit  may 
perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  example 
of  Groethe,  who,  in  his  works  of  fic- 
tion, narrates  the  adventures  of  A 
and  B,  residing  in  the  town  of  C, 
situate  in  some  nameless  and  inscru- 
table section  of  (Jermany.  And  when, 
to  all  this  mystery,  is  superadded  the 
ponderous  and  ungraceful  style  of 
most  German  writers,  and  the  Latin 
construction  of  their  interminable  sen- 
tences, for  the  solution  of  which  the 
reader  must  wade  to  the  final  word, 
the  lack  of  good  original  novels,  and 
the  universal  preference,  in  Germany, 
of  translations  from  French  and 
English  authors,  will  be  readily  ac- 
counted for.  The  main  source  of 
these  defects  in  the  German  writera 
maybe  found  in  their  retired  and  book- 
ish habits.  Shut  up  in  their  studies, 
with  no  companions  but  their  books 
and  their  meerschaums,  and  viewing 
the  external  world  through  the  loop- 
holes of  retreat,  often  anxious,  too, 
to  advance  and  illustrate  some  pet 
theory  of  their  own,  their  writings 
smell  horribly  of  the  lamp,  and  are 
long-winded,  tedious,  and  unnatu- 
ral. Another  cause  of  the  deficiencies 
above-named,  may  perhaps  be  dis- 
covered in  the  severity  of  German 
censorship,  and  the  apprehension  that 
more  clearness  and  identity  in  their 
descriptions  of  persons  and  places 
might  be  twisted  into  political  and 
personal  allusions. 

The  admitted  superiority  of  French 
and  English  works  of  fiction,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  widely  difl^jrent 
habits  of  the  writers.  Nearly  all  the 
French,  and  many  of  the  English 
writers  of  the  present  day,  are  men  of 
the  world,  eschewing  solitude,  and 
mixing  largely  in  society.    The  good 


effects  of  this  frequent  collision  with^ 
their  fellow-men  are  visible  in  their 
works,  many  of  which  display  a  deep 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  a  vivid 
power  of  description,  and  a  command 
of  dialogue,  not  only  spirited  and 
natural,  but  often  rising  with  the 
occasion  into  dramatic  point  and  briU 
liancy. 

At  length,  however,  a  new  and  radi* 
ant  star  has  arisen  in  the  doudy  firma« 
ment  of  German  fiction — a  novel-writer 
whose  works  exhibit  a  striking  example 
of  entire  exemption  firom  the  defects  so 
evident  in  the  great  majority  of  hik 
brethren.  This  is  a  nameless  person- 
age, known  among  German  reviewers 
as  Der  Unbekannte,  or  the  Unknown, 
and  who  has  broken  ground  that  no 
German  writer  had  hitheito  ventured 
upon.  Some  have  supposed  him  to 
be  a  Pennsylvanian,  a  considerable 
part  of  which  state  was  originally 
colonized  by  Germans,  whose  descen- 
dants still,  to  a  large  extent,  preserve 
the  language  and  habits  of  the  mother 
country.  Another  report  stated  him 
to  be  a  native  German,  who  had  emi- 
grated to  Louisiana,  and  established 
himself  there  as  a  planter.  Nothing 
definite,  in  short,  is  known ;  bat 
what  is  certain  is,  that  he  has  been 
long  resident  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Mexico,  and  has  made  excellent 
use  of  his  opportunities  for  becoming 
acquainted  with  those  countries  ana 
their  inhabitants.  His  subjects  are, 
with  slight  exceptions.  Transatlan- 
tic, his  materials  original,  his  style 
singularly  natural  and  forcible ;  prov- 
ing that  however  rugged  the  German 
language  may  appear  in  the  works  of 
others,  it  will  yield  to  the  hand  of  a 
master,  and  readily  adapt  itself  to 
every  subject. 

Our  readers  will  probably  not  have 
forgotten  a  series  of  American,  Texian, 
and  Mexican  tales  and  sketches, 
which  have  appeared  during  the  last 
few  months  in  the  pages  of  this  maga- 
zine. With  some  alterations  and 
adaptations,  intended  to  render -them 
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more  acceptable  to  English  tastes, 
they  are  selections  from  the  works 
of  the  writer  above  described.  These 
works  being  published,  as  already 
mentioned,  anonymously,  and  at 
prices  beyond  the  means  of  most 
German  readers,  are  but  partially 
known  and  read  even  in  Germany; 
«nd  in  this  country  they  are  entirely 
imknown,  such  portions  excepted  as 
have  appeared  without  a  name  in  our 
recent  numbers.  Having  there  pre- 
sented our  readers  with  specimens 
only,  and  for  the  most  part  of  his 
latest  works,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
give  them  some  account  of  one  of  his 
earliest  and  most  important  produc- 
tions— a  Mexican  hi^rical  romance 
of  striking  interest,  dated  two  years 
subsequently  to  the  first  revolutionary 
outbreak  in  Mexico,  and  exhibiting  a 
degree  of  descriptive  and  dramatic 
power  unparalleled  in  the  whole 
range  of  German  fiction. 

When,  m  the  year  1776,  the  British 
colonies,  now  known  as  the  United 
States  of  America,  made  their  decla- 
ration of  independence,  the  straggle 
that  ensued  was  unmarked  by  any 
drcnmstances  of  particular  atrocity  or 
blood-thirstiness,  except  perhaps,  oc- 
casionally, on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
allies  of  either  party.  The  fight  was 
between  men  of  the  same  race,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 
each  other  as  countrymen  and  bro- 
thers, and  whose  sympathies  and 
feelings  wore  in  many  respects  in  uni- 
son ;  it  was  fought  manfully  and  fair- 
ly, as  beseemed  civilized  men  in  the 
dghteenth  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  Whatever  wrongs,  real  or  ima- 
ginary, the  British  Americans  had 
to  complain  of,  they  had  none  that 
aufSced,  even  In  their  own  eyes,  to  Jus- 
tify reprisals  or  cruelties  beyond  those 
which  the  most  humanely  conducted 
and  least  envenomed  wars  inevitably 
entail.  But  it  was  under  strikingly 
different  circumstances  that  the  second 
of  the  two  great  republics  which,  with 
the  exception  of  British  possessions, 
now  comprise  the  whole  civilized  por- 
tion of  the  North  American  continent, 
started  into  existence.  In  the  former 
instance  was  seen  the  young  and 
▼igorons  country  which,  having  at- 
taSied  itA  majority,  and  feeling  itself 
Able  to  pense  with  parental  guar- 
Mserted  its  independenoe, 


and  vindicated  it,  with  a  strong  hand, 
it  is  true,  but  yet  with  a  warm  heart 
and  a  cool  judgment.  In  the  latter 
case  it  was  the  spring  of  the  caged 
tiger,  that  for  years  had  pined  in  a 
narrow  prison  beneath  the  scourge  of 
its  keeper,  whom  it  at  last  turned 
upon  and  rent  in  its  fury. 

Subdued  by  the  fierce  assault  of  a 
handful  of  desperate  adventurers,  the 
history  of  Mexico,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  its  conquest,  is  one  continu- 
ous record  of  oppression  and  cruelij' 
on  the  one  hand,  of  long  and  bitter 
suffering  on  the  other.  Deprived  of 
its  religion  and  customs,  its  priesthood 
and  legitimate  sovereigns  mercilessly 
tortured  and  slain,  its  temples  and 
institutions  annihilated,  its  very  his- 
tory and  traditions  blotted  out,  Mexico, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  was 
rapidly  transformed  from  a  flourishing 
and  independent  empire  into  a  huge 
province ;  while  its  inhabitants  became 
a  disposable  horde,  on  whom  the 
conquerors  seemed  to  think  they  were 
conferring  a  benefit,  when  they  made 
gift  of  them  by  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands, Hke  sheep  or  oxen,  to  a  lawless 
and  reckless  soldiery.  Their  houses 
and  lands,  sometimes  even  their 
wives  and  children,  were  snatched 
from  them,  and  they  were  diiven  in 
herds  to  labour  in  the  mines,  or  con- 
demned to  carry  burdens  over  path- 
less and  precipitous  mountains ;  like 
the  Gibeonites  of  old,  they  were  made 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
to  all  the  congregation.  Expelled 
from  the  towns,  and  confined  to  ham- 
lets and  villages,  whence  they  were 
only  summoned  to  toil  in  the  service 
of  their  oppressors,  they  became  in 
time  entirely  brutalized,  losing  the 
finer  and  more  noble  qualities  that 
distinguish  man  from  the  beast  of  the 
forest,  and  retaining  only  a  bitter 
sense  of  their  degradation,  a  vivid 
impression  of  the  sufferings  they  daily 
endured,  and  a  gloomy  instinctive 
longing  after  a  bloody  revenge. 

With  these  Indians,  who,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century, 
composed  two-fifths  of  Xhe  population 
of  Mexico,  may  be  classed  a  race  of 
beings  equally  numerous,  equally  un- 
fortunate and  destitute,  and  still  wilder 
and  more  despised — namely,  the  vari- 
ous castes  sprung  from  the  intercomrM 
of  the  conquerors  of  the  ooontiy,  of 
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ihdr  raocessors  and  slares,  with  the 
Aborighies.  These  half-bloods,  who 
united  the  apparent  stupidity  and  real 
apathy  of  the  Indian  with  the  lawless- 
ness and  unpatience  of  restraint  of 
their  white  fathers,  fonnd  themselves 
driven  ont  into  a  world  that  branded 
them  for  the  accident  of  their  birth ; 
deprived  of  all  property,  and  reduced 
to  the  most  ignoble  employments; 
continual  objects  of  fear  and  detesta- 
tion to  the  better  classes,  because 
^hey  had  nothing  to  risk,  and  every 
thing  to  gain,  by  a  political  convul- 
sion. Such  wefe  the  principal  ele- 
ments of  a  population  which,  after 
centuries  of  patient  endurance,  was  at 
last  roused  to  enter  the  lists  and  strug- 
gle for  its  independence,  with  all  the 
fury  of  the  captive  who  breaks  the 
long-worn  fetters  fi-om  his  chitfed  and 
bleeding  limbs,  and  se^s  his  deliver- 
ance in  the  utter  exteatmination  of  his 
jailers. 

For  thiee  hn&dred  years  had  the 
Mexicans  groaned  under  the  lash  of 
their  taskmasters,  ruled  by  monarchs 
whom  they  never  beheld,  and  enduring 
innumerable  evils,  without  nourishing 
a  single  rebellious  ^r  revolutionary 
thought.  If  the  breeze  of  liberty  that 
blew  over  from  the  north,  occasionally 
awakened  in  their  minds  the  idea  of 
an  improved  state  of  things,  the  hope^ 
or  rather  wish,  ^>eedily  died  Away, 
crushed  and  annibilated  under  the 
well-combined  system  of  oppression 
employed  by  the  Spaniards.  Hie  no- 
bles had  ranged  themselves  entirely 
on  the  side  of  the  go^emmeat,  the 
middle  classes  had  followed  their  ex- 
ample, and  the  people  were  compeUed 
to  obey.  All  was  quiet  in  Mexico, 
long  after  insurrections  hod  broken 
ont  in  Spanish  colonies  further  south .; 
and  this  state  of  tranquillity  was  not 
even  disturbed,  when  news  were 
brought  of  the  invasion  of  Spain  by 
its  hereditary  foe,  of  the  occupation 
of  Madrid  by  Frendi  armies,  and  of 
the  scenes  of  butchery  that  took  place 
in  that  capital  on  the  second  day  of 
May  1808.  The  Mexicans,  far  from 
availing  themselves  of  this  favourable 
opportunity  to  proclaim  iheir  own 
independence,  hastened  to  give  proofs 
of  their  sympathy  with  the  aggrieved 
honour  of  the  mother  country ;  and  on 
all  sides  resounded  curses  upon  the 
head  of  the  powerful  nsnrper  who 


had  ousted  thefar  legitiifiate  but  m^ 
known  monarch  fh>m  his  throne,  and 
now  detained  him  in  captivi^.  In>- 
telligence  of  the  Junta^s  declaration 
of  war  against  Napoleon  was  recdved 
with  unbounded  applause,  and  all 
were  striving  to  demonstrate  their 
enthusiasm  in  the  most  efficient  man- 
ner, when  a  royal  decree  arrived, 
issued  by  the  very  prince  whose  mis- 
fortunes they  were  deploring,  and  by 
which  Mexico  was  ordered  to  recog- 
nise as  its  sovereign  the  brother  of 
that  usurper  who  had  dispossessed  Its 
rightftd  king. 

A  stronger  proof  of  Ferdinand^s  nn* 
worthiness  to  rule,  could  hardly  have 
been  given  to  the  Mexicans  than  the 
decree  in  question.  Loyalty  had  long 
been  an  article  of  faith  with  the  whole 
natioQ;  but  even  as  the  blindest 
superstition  is  sometimes  metamor- 
phosed on  a  sudden  Into  total  hufide- 
Uty,  passing  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other,  so  was  aU  feeling  of  loyalty 
utterly  extinguished  in  the  breast  of 
the  Mexican  people  by  this  instance 
of  regal  abjectness.  It  would  have 
been  long  before  they  revolted  agalnbt 
their  hereditary  Spanish  ruler ;  but  lo 
find  themselves  g^ven  away  by  him 
in  so  ignominious  a  manner,  was  a 
degradation  which  they  felt  the  more 
deeply  from  its  being  almost  the  only 
one  that  had  been  hitherto  spared 
them.  Discontent  was  universal;  and 
by  a  unanimous  and  popular  move- 
ment, the  decree  was  publicly  burned. 

With  just  indignation  did  the  Mex- 
icans now  discover  that  those  persons 
who  had  hitherto  most  prided  th^tii- 
selves  on  their  loyalty  and  fidelity  to 
the  king  and  the  reigning  dynas^, 
were  precisely  the  first  to  transrer 
their  allegiance  to  the  new  sovereign. 
The  whole  of  the  government  officers, 
Spaniards  neaiiy  to  a  man,  hastened 
to  take  measures  for  the  surrender  of 
the  nation  to  its  new  ruler,  without 
even  enquiring  whether  it  approved 
of  the  change.  One  man  only  was  In 
flavour  of  a  more  honourable  expedi- 
ent, and  that  man  was  Iturrigaray, 
the  viceroy.  Well  acquainted  with 
the  cowardice  and  cunning  of  his  cap- 
tive sovereign,  the  former  of  which 
qualities  had  dictated  the  decree,  he 
had  nevertheless  formed  a  plan  lo 
preserve  Mexico  for  hhn,  in  accord- 
ance witii  the  wish  of  its  popidatioB. 
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A  junta,  composed  of  Spaniards  and 
of  the  most  distinguished  Mexicans, 
was  to  represent  the  nation  till  the 
arrival  of  further  news  or  orders  from 
Europe.  This  plan  was  generally  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Mexicans,  who  look- 
ed forward  with  unbounded  delight  to 
the  moment  when  they  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  public  affairs  of  their 
country.  The  joy  was  universal ;  but 
in  the  very  midst  of  this  joy,  and  of 
the  preliminaries  to  the  carrying  out 
of  this  project,  the  author  of  it,  the 
viceroy  himself,  was  seized  in  his  pa- 
lace by  his  own  countrymen,  conduct- 
ed with  his  family  to  Vera  Cruz,  and 
shipped  off  to  Spain  as  a  state  pri- 
soner. 

By  this  lawless  proceeding,  it  was 
made  evident  to  the  weakest  compre- 
hension, that  so  long  as  the  Spaniard 
ruled,  the  Mexican  must  remain  in  a 
state  of  unconditional  slavery ;  that 
he  could  never  hope  to  obtain  a  share 
in  the  management  of  his  country;  and 
that  the  act  of  violence  of  which  Iturr 
rigaray  had  been  the  victim,  had  been 
solely  caused  by  the  disposition  he 
had  shown  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  the  Creoles. 
From  this  moment  may  be  dated  the 
decision  of  the  Mexicans  to  get  rid  of 
the  Spaniards  at  any  price;  and  a 
conspiracy  was  immediately  organiz- 
ed, which  was  joined  by  at  least  a 
hundred  of  the  principal  Creoles,  and 
by  a  far  larger  number  of  the  middle 
classes,  and  of  the  military — the  object 
being  to  shake  off  the  ignominious 
yoke  that  pressed  so  heavily  upon 
them.  The  treason  of  one  of  the  con- 
spirators, who  on  his  death-bed,  in 
confession,  betrayed  his  confederates, 
accelerated  the  outbreak  of  the  plot. 

It  was  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  15th  September  1810,  that 
Don  Ignacio  Allende  y  Unzaga,  cap- 
tain in  the  royal  regiment  de  la  Reyna^ 
came  in  all  haste  from  Gueretaro  to 
Dolores,  and  burst  into  the  dwelling 
of  Patlre  Hidalgo,  the  parish  priest  of 
the  latter  place,  with  news  that  the 
conspiracy  had  been  discovered,  and 
an  order  issued  to  take  prisoners,  dead 


or  alive,  all  those  concerned  in  it.. 
With  the  prospect  of  certain  death 
before  their  eyes,  the  two  conspirators 
held  a  short  consultation,  and  then 
hastened  to  announce  to  their  friends 
their  firm  decision  to  stake  their  Uvea 
upon  the  freedom  of  theur  country. 
Two  officers,  the  lieutenants  Abasaio 
and  Aldama,  and  several  musicians, 
friends  and  companions  of  the  cura, 
joined  them,  and  by  these  men,  thir- 
teen in  number,  was  the  great  Mexi- 
can revolution  begun. 

Whilst  Hidalgo,  a  crucifix  in  his 
left  hand,  a  pistol  in  his  right,  hur- 
ried to  the  prison  and  set  at  liberty 
the  criminals  confined  there,  Allende 
proceeded  to  the  houses  of  the  Spanish 
inhabitants,  and  compelled  them  to 
deliver  up  their  plate  and  ready  mo- 
ney. Then,  with  the  cry  of  "  Viva  la 
Jndependencia^  y  muera  el  mal  gobi- 
emol"  the  insurgents  paraded  the 
streets  of  Dolores.  The  whole  of  the 
Indian  population  ranged  themselves 
under  the  banner  of  their  beloved 
curate,  who,  in  a  few  hours,  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  some  thousand 
men.  They  took  the  road  to  Miguel 
el  Grande,  and,  before  reaching  that 
place,  were  joined  by  eight  hundred 
recruits  from  Allende's  regiment. 
Shouting  their  war-cry  of  "  Death  to 
the  Gachupins  !"*  the  rebels  reached 
San  Felipe ;  in  three  days  their  nnm- 
bers  amounted  to  twenty  thousand ; 
at  Zelaya,  a  whole  regiment  of  Mexican 
infantry,  and  a  portion  of  the  cavalry 
regiment  of  the  Principe,  came  over 
to  them.  On  they  went,  '^Mueran 
los  Gachupinos!"  still  their  cry,  to 
Guanaxato,  the  richest  city  in  Mexico, 
where  they  were  joined  by  some  more 
troops.  Indians  kept  flowing  in  from 
all  side^,  and  the  mob,  for  it  was  little 
more,  soon  reached  fifty  thousand 
men.  The  fortified  alhondega,  or 
granary,  at  Guanaxato,  was  taken  by 
storm ;  the  Spaniards  and  Creoles  who 
had  shut  themselves  up  there  with 
their  treasures,  were  massacred ;  up- 
wards of  five  millions  of  hard  dollars 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 
This  success  brought  more  Indians 


*  Oachupin  is  an  untranslatable  word  of  Mexican  origin.  The  Spaniards  as- 
serted it  to  mean  a  hero  on  horseback ;  the  Indians  and  coloared  races,  who  ap- 
plied it  as  a  term  of  contempt  and  reproach  to  the  Spaniards  and  their  dependent 
Creoles,  understood  by  it  a  thief. 
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firom  all  parts  of  the  coautry.  There 
were  soon  eighty  thousand  men  col- 
lected together,  but  amongst  them 
were  hardly  four  thousand  muskets. 
Pressing  forward,  by  way  of  Valla- 
dolid,  towards  Mexico,  they  totally 
defeated  Colonel  Truxillo  at  Las  Cru- 
ces,  and,  on  the  31st  October,  looked 
down  from  the  rising  ground  of  Santa 
F^  upon  the  capital  city,  within  the 
walls  of  which  were  thirty  thousand 
Leperos,*  who  awaited  but  the  sig- 
nal to  break  into  open  insurrection. 
Only  two  thousand  troops  of  the  lino 
garrisoned  Mexico ;  Calleja,  the 
commander-in-chief,  was  a  hundred 
leagues  off;  another  general,  the 
Count  of  Cadena,  sixty ;  in  the 
mountains  the  people  wei*e  rising  in 
favour  of  the  revolution ;  another  pa- 
triot chief  was  marching  from  Tlalne- 
patla  to  support  Hidalgo,  while  the 
viceroy  was  preparing  to  retire  to 
Vei*a  Cruz.  The  fate  of  Mexico  was, 
according  to  all  appearance,  about  to 
be  decided  ;  one  bold  assault,  and  the 
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drama  was  over,  within  six  months 
after  the  bloody  curtain  had  been 
raised ;  but  the  torch  of  insurrection, 
far  from  being  extinguished  by  the 
fall  of  its  bearer,  had  divided  and 
multiplied  itself,  as  if  to  spread  the 
conflagration  with  more  certainty. 
Thousands  of  those  who  bad  escaped 
from  the  battle-fields  of  Aculco,  Mar- 
fil,  and  Caldcron,  now  spread  them* 
selves  through  the  different  provinces, 
and  commenced  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion that  was  destined,  slowly  but 
surely,  to  sweep  away  their  unap- 
peasable tyrants.  Most  of  these 
bands  were  commanded  by  priests, 
lawyers,  or  adventurers,  who  acted 
without  plan  or  concert,  and  possess- 
ed little  or  no  qualification  for  their 
post  as  leaders,  save  their  hatred  of 
the  Gachupins.  But  few  of  the  better 
class  of  Creoles  were  to  be  found 
amongst  the  insurgents;  and  the  strife 
was  to  all  appearance  between  the 
Indians  and  half-bloods;  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  property  and  intelli- 


Indians  would  again  be  the  inilers  of  gence  of  the  country,  represented  by 
the  country.  But  on  the  very  day  the  Spaniards  and  Creoles,  on  the 
after  their   arrival  within    sight  of    other. 


Mexico,  Hidalgo,  with  his  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  men,  commenced  a 
retreat.  The  capital  was  saved ;  and 
from  that  day  may  be  dated  the  suf- 
ferings and  reverses  of  the  patriots. 

On  the  7th  November,  at  Ac)blco, 
Hidalgo  met  the  united  Spanish  and 
Creole  army,  and  was  defeated  in  the 
combat  that  ensued.  Soon  afterwards, 
Allende  experienced  a  like  misfortune 
at  Marfil;  and  a  third  action,  near 
Calderon,  decided  the  fate  of  the 
campaign.  Hidalgo  himself  was  be- 
trayed at  Acalito,  with  fifty  of  his 
companions,  and  put  to  death. 

The  fii-st  act  of  the  revolutionary 


The  Creoles,  although  considerably 
less  oppressed  than  the  coloured  races, 
had  felt  themselves  more  so ;  because, 
being  more  enlightened  and  civilized, 
they  had  a  livelier  feeling  and  percep- 
tion of  the  yoke  than  the  Indians  and 
half-castes.  Chilctren  and  descendants 
of  the  Spaniard's,  who  looked  with 
sovereign  contempt  upon  every  thing 
Creole,  even  to  theur  own  offspring, 
the  white  Mexicans  imbibed  hatred 
of  Spain  almost  with  their  mothers* 
milk.  Far  fh)m  enjoying  what  the 
letter  of  the  law  gave  them,  the  same 
rights  as  their  European  fathers,  they 
found  themselves  driven  back  among 


*  The  word  L^pcros,  which,  literally  translated,  means  lepers,  is  the  term  ap- 
plied to  the  homeless  and  houseless  wretches  who  are  to  be  seen  wandering  by 
thousands  about  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Mexico.  They  consist  of  beggars,  me- 
chanics, writers,  and  even  artists.  The  most  industrious  amongst  them  work  one, 
or  at  most  two,  days  in  the  week,  and  the  dress  of  these  coasists  of  thin  trousers, 
a  sort  of  cloak,  and  a  straw  hat.  Their  dwelling  is  in  any  hole  or  comer,  under 
the  arcades  of  the  houses,  or  in  the  mud  cottages  of  the  suburbs.  Some  of  the 
work  they  produce  is  wonderful  for  its  beauty  and  ingenuity.  They  manufacture  the 
finest  gold  chains,  surpassing  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  is  to  be  found  in  Europe. 
Their  statuettes  and  images  of  saints  are  often  masterpieces.  During  the  revolu- 
tion their  character  as  a  class  became  materially  worse.  There  are  more  than 
ten  thousand  of  them  who  do  literally  nothing,  possess  nothing,  and  lie  about  the 
streets  stark  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  tattered  woollen  blanket. 
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the  people ;  while  all  offices  and  posts 
were  filled  by  Spaniards,  who,  for  the 
most  part,  came  to  Mexico  in  rags, 
and  left  it  possessed  of  immense 
wealth.  Even  the  possession  of  mag- 
nificent estates,  with  their  incalculable 
subterranean  treasures,  was  of  preca- 
rious benefit  to  the  Creoles  ;  for  the 
Spaniards  paid  small  respect  to  the 
laws  of  property,  and,  in  the  name  of 
their  royal  master,  assumed  unlimited 
power  over  the  land. 

The  bitterness  of  feeling  consequent 
on  this  state  of  things,  at  length  rous- 
ed into  activity  the  latent  desire  of 
freedom  from  the  Spanish  rule,  a  free- 
dom which  was  to  have  been  obtained 
by  the  conspiracy  already  referred  to. 
On  a  given  day,  there  was  to  have 
been  a  general  rising  throughout 
Mexico ;  all  the  Spanish  officers  and 
employe*  were  to  have  been  arrested, 
and  their  places  filled  by  Creoles;  the 
seaports  were  to  have  been  seized  and 
garrisoned,  so  as  to  prevent  succours 
coming  to  the  Spaniards  from  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Cuba.  The 
discovery  and  premature  outbreak  of 
the  plot,  as  already  mentioned,  were 
the  causes  of  its  failure.  Hidalgo, 
who  was  too  deeply  compromised  to 
recede,  had  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  revolution,  and  enraged  against 
the  Creoles,  who  had,  for  the  most 
part,  managed  to  draw  their  heads 
out  of  the  noose,  commenced  with  his 
Indians  a  war  of  extermination  that 
spared  neither  Spaniards  nor  Creoles. 
This  terrible  blander  on  the  part  of 
the  soldier-priest,  of  itself  decided  the 
fate  of  the  outbreak.  The  Creoles 
were  compelled  to  unite  with  the 
very  Spaniards  whose  downfall  they 
had  been  plotting ;  and  it  was  mainly 
through  their  co-operation  that  the 
three  battles  with  the  rebels  had  been 
won.  The  Spaniards,  however,  in- 
stead of  being  grateful  for  the  assist- 
ance they  had  received  from  the 
Creoles,  persisted  in  looking  upon  the 
latter  as  a  pack  of  unlucky  rebels, 
whose  treason  had  not  even  been  ren- 
dered respectable  by  success. 

£nrage<l  at  the  revolt  that  had 
threatened  to  deprive  their  king  of 
bis  supremacy,  and  themselves  of  the 
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the  same  measures  that  a  bee-honter 
takes  to  secure  himself  against  the 
stings  of  the  bees  before  seizing  their 
honey,  namely,  by  fire  and  the  axe. 
Twenty-four  cities,  both  large  and 
small,  and  innumerable  villages,  were 
razed  to  the  ground  during  the  first 
eighteen  months  of  the  revolution, 
and  their  inhabitants  utterly  exter* 
minatcd,  as  a  punishment  for  having 
favoured  the  insurgents.  Even  then, 
these  bigoted  and  barbarous  servants 
of  legitimacy  were  not  satisfied  with 
this  wholesale  slaughter.  Through 
the  medium  of  the  church,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  divine  Trinity  and  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  they  proclaimed  a 
solemn  amnesty,  and  those  among 
the  credulous  and  unfortuuate  rebels 
who  availed  themselves  of  it  were 
mercilessly  massacred.  This  infa- 
mous and  blasphemous  piece  of  bad 
faith  rendered  any  pacification  of  the 
country  impossible,  and  went  far  to- 
wards uniting  the  whole  population 
against  it^  contemptible  and  blood- 
thirsty tyrants. 

Amongst  the  adventurers  who  had 
joined  Hidalgo  on  his  triumphant 
march  from  Guanaxato  to  Mexico, 
was  his  old  friend  and  schoolfellow, 
Morellos,  rector  of  Nucupetaro.  Hi- 
dalgo received  him  as  a  brother,  and 
commissioned  him  to  raise  the  stan« 
dard  of  revolt  in  the  south-western 
provinces  of  Mexico.  Morellos,  who 
was  then  sixty  years  of  age,  repaired 
to  his  appointed  post  with  only  five 
followers.  In  Petalan  he  was  joined 
by  twenty  negi*t)es,  to  whom  he  pro- 
mised their  freedom ;  and  soon  after- 
wards several  Creoles  ranged  them- 
selves under  his  banner.  Unlike  the 
unfortunate  Hidalgo,  he  began  the 
war  on  a  small  scale,  and  after  the 
fashion  of  those  guerillas  who  in  Spain 
had  done  so  much  mischief  to  the 
French  armies.  Gradually  enlarging 
the  sphere  of  his  operations,  he  had, 
during  a  sixteen  months^  warfare, 
gained  several  not  unimportant  ad- 
vantages over  the  Spanish  generals. 
Report  represented  him  as  a  man  of 
grave  and  earnest  character— quite  the 
converse  of  the  hasty  and  nnreflecting 
Hidalgo— of  sound  judgment,    irre- 


plunder  of  the  richest  country  in  the  .  proachable  morals,  and  far  more  libe- 

worid,  the  Spaniards  applied  them-  ral  and  extended  views  than  conld 

selves  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  have  been  expected  from  the  confined 

any  fatore  rebellion,  by  pretty  madi  education  of  a  Mexican  priest.    The 
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inflaence  he  possessed  over  the  In- 
dians was  said  to  be  unbounded. 

At  the  time  at  which  the  action  of 
the  book  now  before  us  commences, 
namely,  upon  a  carnival  day  of  the 
year  1812,  Morellos  had  marched  into 
the  vicinity  of  Mexico  at  the  head  of 
his  little  arm^.  The  principal  leaders 
of  the  patriots,  Vittoria,  Guerero, 
Bravo,  Ossoumo,  and  others,  had 
placed  themselves  under  his  orders ; 
and  the  moral  weight  of  his  name 
seemed  to  be  at  last  producing  what 


had  been  wanting  sinoe  the  death  of 
Hidalg<>— namely,  that  unanimity  in 
the  operations  of  the  patriots,  and 
that  degree  of  discipline  amongst  their 
troops,  which  were  calculated  to  gain 
them  the  confidence  of  the  nation. 

The  first  two  chapters  of  the  *'  Vice- 
roy '*  are  of  so  strildng  a  nature,  and 
give  such  strange  and  startling 
glimpses  of  the  state  of  Mexican  so* 
ciety  and  feeling  at  that  period,  that^ 
with  some  slight  abridgement,  ir% 
shall  here  translate  them  both. 


Chaptbb  thk  First. 

**  *Tit  known,  at  Irast  it  ahonld  be,  that  throogboui 
AU  eountriet  of  the  Catholic  pereaaainn. 
Some  we«kB  before  Shrove  Taesday  oomea  abo«it» 

The  people  take  their  flU  of  recreation. 
And  buy  repentance,  ere  thay  ^ow  devoat, 

However  high  their  rank,  or  low  their  atation. 
With  flddlinff,  feaating,  dancing,  drinking,  maakini^ 
And  other  tmnga  whico  may  be  had  for  aaking.** 

Btbom. 


The  siesta  was  over ;  and  the  pro* 
found  stillness  in  which  the  capital  of 
New  Spain  had  been  buried  during 
the  preceding  two  hours,  was  sud- 
denly broken  by  the  hum  of  innume- 
rable voices.  The  noise,  which  com- 
menced in  the  suburbs,  extended  it- 
self rapidly,  and  increased  almost  to  a 
roar,  scaring  away  the  gallinazos  and 
other  birds  of  prey,  that  were  as  usual 
seeking  food  in  the  streets  and  squares 
of  the  city  of  Mexico.  Thousands  of 
the  inhabitants  arose  from  their  resting- 
places  under  the  porticoes  of  houses, 
churches,  and  palaces,  or  hurried  forth 
from  the  great  bazar,  eager  to  cele- 
brate the  carnival  with  that  boundless 
mirth  and  license  by  which  Roman 
Catholic  nations  seem  to  console 
themselves  for  the  fasts  and  priva- 
tions that  are  to  succeed  it. 

The  variety  of  the  costumes  in 
which  the  maskers  had  arrayed  them- 
selves was  endless,  while  the  profanity 


of  some  of  them  was  no  less  remark* 
able.  Here  might  be  seen  a  gigantie 
tenatero,  or  porter,  in  a  sergeant*! 
jacket,  and  with  the  enormous  cocked 
hat  of  a  ^Minish  general  upon  hia 
head,  a  globe  and  sceptre  in  one  hand, 
in  the  other  a  pasteboard  cross,  stmt- 
ting  proudly  about  in  the  character 
of  the  Redeemer  of  Atohiico;*  while 
around  him  a  party  of  Indians,  Zam* 
bos,  and  Metises,  metamorpho^  into 
Apostles,  Pharisees,  and  Jewish  wo- 
men, performed  dances  of  very  qnes- 
tionable  propriety  ui  honour  oi  their 
divine  .master.  In  another  place, 
Adam  and  Eve  were  incessantly 
driven  out  of  Paradise  by  an  angd 
with  a  flaming  sword — the  three 
figures  resemblmg  very  much  the  same 
persons,  as  they  used  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  halfpenny  woodcuts  of 
thapast  century.  Beside  them,  Dios 
el  Padre  led  off  a  dance  to  the  sound 
of  acracked  guitar,  which  StCecilia  was 


*  The  chapel  of  the  Redeemer  of  Atolnico  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  steep 
and  high  mountain,  two  and  a  half  leagues  from  Miguel  el  Grande,  and  is  much 
resorted  to  by  pilgrims.  On  the  high  altar  are  statues  of  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  Mary  Magdalen,  of  solid  silver,  studded  with  rubies  and  emeralds. 
There  are  also  in  the  same  church  thirty  other  altars,  with  statues  as  large  as  lifa^ 
pillars,  crosses,  and  candlesticks,  all  of  the  same  metal.  The  sums  that  are  each 
year  offered  up  at  this  shrine,  are  said  to  amount  to  considerably  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 
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twanging  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
nasal  melody  of  the  gangaso  ;*  and  a 
little  further  on,  the  child  Jesns, 
mounted  on  a  jackass,  was  flying  into 
Egypt,  and  squirting,  as  he  went, 
streams  of  water  into  the  open  win- 


[Peb. 

grouped  round  a  carro,  or  two-wheeled 
cart,  in  so  picturesque  a  manner,  that 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  theup  per- 
formance had  been  preconcerted  and 
rehearsed.  They  wore  symbols  of 
mourning,  and  seemed  acting  as  pall- 


dows  of  houses,  and  into  the  faces  of    bearers  and  followers  of  a  funeral ; 


the  passers-by.  Mingled  with  the 
mummers  were  crowds  of  loathsome 
Uperos;  and  again,  amongst  these 
might  be  seen  numerous  groups  of 
perfumed  dandies  and  elegantly  dress- 
ed ladies,  who  contrasted  with  the 
throng  of  Indians  as  swamp-lilies  do 
with  the  filth  and  corruption  of  a  pesti- 
lential marsh.  In  spite  of  the  broad 
sunlight,  rockets  were  going  off  on  all 
sides,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
Indians,  who  burst  out  into  screams 
of  wild  delight  each  time  that  one  of 
the  fiery  missiles  caused  alarm  and 
confusion  amongst  the  gaily  attired 
dames  who  thronged  the  balconies, 
and  gazed  down  from  their  windows 
upon  the  motley  scene.  The  con- 
trast of  all  this  movement  and  uproar 
with  the  silence  and  solitude  that  had 
reigned  so  few  moments  before,  was 
startling.  It  was  as  if  the  earth  had 
suddenly  opened  and  vomited  forth 
the  thousands  of  Mulattoes  and  Zam- 
bos,  Indians,  Metises,  and  Creoles,! 
that  now  sang,  danced,  chattered, 
screamed,  and  shouted — doing  their 
Utmost  worthily  to  play  their  part  in 
the  time-honoured  saturnalia  of  the 
Bomish  church. 

Differing  from  the  custom  of  more 
refined,  although  perhaps  not  more 
enlightened,  countries,  only  a  very  few 
of  the  numerous  parties  of  maskers 
seemed  to  aim,  by  their  costume  or 
action,  at  a  satire  on  the  follies,  foibles, 
or  occurrences  of  the  times.  Now 
and  then,  however,  an  exception  was 
to  be  met  with  ;  and  this  was  especi- 
ally remarkable  in  a  group  which  it 
becomes  necessary  here  to  describe. 

It  consisted  of  twelve  persons,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  fantastically 
attired  in  the  national  costumes  of  the 
various  Indian  tribes.    These  were 


while  upon  the  cart  itself  were  two 
figures,  in  which  the  homble  and  the 
comic  were  blended  after  a  most  ex- 
traordinary fashion.  One  of  them 
was  a  Torso,  from  whose  breast  and 
headless  neck,  and  from  the  stumps 
of  his  arms  and  legs,  blood  was  inces- 
santly dropping,  and  as  fast  as  it 
dropped,  it  was  greedily  licked  up  by 
several  persons  in  Spanish  masks  and 
dresses.  The  mutilated  form  seemed 
still  to  have  life  in  it,  for  it  groaned 
and  gave  out  hollow  sounds  of  agony 
and  complaint ;  at  the  same  time 
struggling,  but  in  vain,  to  shake  off 
a  monster  that  sat  vampire-like  upon 
its  body,  and  dug  its  tiger  claws  into 
the  breast  of  the  sufferer.  The  aspect 
of  this  monster  was  as  strange  as  that 
of  its  victim.  It  had  the  cowl,  and 
the  sleek  but  sinister  countenance  of 
a  well-fed  Dominican  friar;  on  its 
right  hand  was  fixed  a  blazing  torch, 
on  its  left  stood  a  dog  that  barked 
continually ;  its  head  was  covered 
with  a  brass  basin,  apparently  meant 
to  represent  the  barber  helmet  of  the 
knight  of  La  Mancha.  From  the 
shoulders  of  the  figure  protruded  a 
pair  of  dusky  wings,  not  unlike  those 
with  which  griffins  and  other  fabulous 
monsters  are  represented  in  old  books 
of  heraldry ;  its  back  was  terminated 
by  the  tail  of  the  coyote,  or  Mexiean 
wolf ;  while  the  claws  with  which  it 
seemed  digging  into  the  very  bowels 
of  the  Torso,  were  those  of  a  caguar 
or  tiger. 

This  singular  pageant  passed  through 
the  Tacuba  street  into  that  of  San 
Agustin,  thence  through  the  Plateria 
and  the  Calle  Aguila  into  the  quarter 
of  the  city  known  as  the  Trespana, 
where  it  came  to  a  halt  before  the 
hotel  of  the  same  name.    During  this 


*  A  monotonous  species  of  dance. 

t  Creoles  are  bom  in  Mexico  of  white  parents.  The  Metises  are  the  descend- 
ants of  whites  and  Indians,  the  Mulattoes  of  whites  and  Negroes,  the  Zambos,  or 
Chinos,  of  Negroes  and  Indians.  The  unmixed  races  are  Spaniards,  Creoles, 
Indians,  and  Negroes.  Salta-cUrat,  literally,  a  spring  backwards,  is  the  t«rm 
applied  to  those  of  whom  the  mothers  were  of  a  winter  race  than  the  fathers. 
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progress,  the*  crowd  of  Indians,  Me- 
tises, and  otlter  colonred  raees,  had 
been  augmented  by  numeroas  parties 
of  Creoles ;  while  the  Spaniards  con- 
tented themselves  with  gazing  dis- 
trustfully at  the  procession  from  the 
windows  of  their  houses.  The  strange 
group  was  now  surrounded  by  thou- 
sands of  Zambos,  Creoles,  Metises, 
and  Indians,  presenting  a  variety  and 
originality  of  costume,  physiognomy, 
and  colour — a  contact  and  contrast  of 
the  most  costly  and  sumptuous  habi- 
liments with  the  meanest  and  most 
disgusting  rags,  such  as  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  seek  in  any  other  country 
than  Mexico. 

Amongst  the  most  elegantly  dressed 
of  those  whom  the  enigmatical  mas- 
querade attracted,  was  a  young  man, 
of  whom  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  say  to  what  race  he  belonged.  His 
face  was  covered  by  a  closely-fitting 
silken  mask,  in  which  every  hue  of 
the  rainbow  was  blended,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  was  adapted  so  admi- 
rably to  his  features,  as  at  first  to 
leave  the  spectators  in  doubt  whether 
it  were  not  the  real  colour  of  his  skin. 
He  skipped  airily  out  of  the  fonda  of 
Trespana  into  the  street,  cast  a  keen 
but  hasty  glance  around  him,  and  then 
began  to  make  his  way  through  the 
mob  that  surrounded  the  pageant. 
There  was  a  nameless  something  in  his 
manner  and  appearance  that  caused 
the  throng  to  open  him  a  willing  pas- 
sage towards  the  object  of  general 
curiosity. 

'*  FooUsb  mob  I  brainless  mob  ! 
swinish  mob  ! "  cried  the  stranger, 
when  he  at  length  stood  beside  the 
cart  upon  which  the  monster  was  still 
rending  its  hapless  victim ;  "  whither 
are  ye  running,  and  pressing,  and 
crowding,  and  what  are  ye  come  to 
see  ?  Know  ye  not  that  in  Mexico 
it  is  forbidden  to  see,  especially  to  see 
clearly  ?  " 

The  tone  of  the  speaker,  hia  sudden 
appearance,  and  the  bold  originality 


of  his  manner,  contrasted  stroBgly 
with  the  timidity  of  the  other  Creoles, 
who  had  all  in  their  turn  approached 
the  cart  cautiously,  viewed  it  for  a 
few  moments  with  an  air  of  mistmst, 
and  then  withdrawn  themselves  to  a 
distance,  in  order  to  await  in  safety 
what  might  next  ensue.  The  daring 
address  of  the  new-comer,  so  different 
from  this  prudent  behaviour,  did  not 
fail  to  attract  universal  attention. 

**  What  now,  men  of  Mexico,  cf  of 
Anahuac,  if  you  prefer  that  name^ 
Aztecs  and  Tenochtitlans  and  Otho- 
mites,  and  Metises  and  Zambos  and 
Salta-atras,  and  whites,  whom  the 
devil  fly  away  with,"  added  he  in  a 
lower  tone,  ^^or  at  least  with  one« 
twentieth  of  them?"* 

"  Bravo  I"  vociferated  hundreds  of 
Metises  and  Zambos,  whom  the  last 
few  words  had  suddenly  enlightened 
as  to  the  political  opinions  of  the 
speaker.  ^^ Bravo!  EscuchadJ  Hear 
him  I" 

The  object  of  this  applause  was  ap« 
parently  busied  examining  the  com- 
position of  the  pageant.  When  silence 
was  restored,  he  again  turned  to  the 
crowd. 

^^  And  so  you  would  like  to  know 
what  it  means?"  said  he.  '* Fools  1 
know  ye  not  that  knowledge  is  for- 
bidden? And  yet,  if  you  are  any 
better  than  a  parcel  of  mules,  you 
may  see  and  understand." 

^^  And  if  we  are  no  better  than 
mules  ?  "  cried  a  voice. 

"  Then  will  I  be  your  arriero,  and 
drive  you,"  replied  the  stranger 
laughing,  and  tripping  round  the  cart. 
^*  Mules  I  ay,  Madre  de  Dios  I  that 
are  ye,  and  have  been  ail  the  days 
of  your  lives,  ever  since  the  gloomy 
Gachupin  yonder" — and  he  pointed  to 
the  monster,  half  monk,  half  beast — 
^^  has  chosen  for  his  restmg-place  the 
body  of  the  poor  unhappy  creature, 
whom  some  call  Anahuac,  some  Mex- 
itli,  and  some  Guatemozin.f  Mules, 
ay,  threefold  mules !    Poor  mules  I " 


*  The  Spaniards,  at  the  period  here  referred  to,  (1812,)  the  rulers  and  tyrants 
of  Mexico,  were  estimated  at  60,000  souls,  or  one-twentieth  of  the  white  popnla* 
tion  of  the  country. 

.  t  Anahuac,  the  ancient  name  of  Mexico.  Mexitli,  the  god  of  war  of  the  Mexi- 
cans. Guatemozin,  the  last  Mexican  emperor.  He  was  tortured  in  the  time  of 
Cortes,  to  induce  him  to  reveal  the  place  where  his  treasures  were  concealed  { 
and  subsequently  hung  for  conspiracy,  by  order  of  the  same  Spanish  chief. 
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added  he,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  com- 
passion and  contempt. 

"  Poor  mules  ! "  sighed  the  sur- 
rounding spectators,  gazing  alter- 
nately at  the  speaker  and  at  the 
bleeding  Torso. 

On  a  sudden,  the  masked  cavalier 
raised  the  cowl  of  the  monster-monk, 
and  the  severed  head  of  the  Torso 
rolled  out  from  it.  The  features  were 
Indian,  modelled  and  coloured  in  so 
masterly  a  manner,  that  the  resem- 
blance they  were  intended  to  convey 
struck  every  body,  and  hundreds  of 
voices  simultaneously  exclaimed — 

"  Guatemozin ! " 

"  Guatemozin!^'  was  repeated  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  while  the  pregonero 
or  crier,  as  the  crowd  had  already 
christened  the  speaker,  continued  to 
lift  the  veil  from  the  significant  alle- 
gory before  him. 

"  See ! "  cried  he,  "  here  have  his 
daws  struck  deepest.  *Tis  in  Guan- 
axato  and  Guadalajara.** 

A  shudder  seemed  to  run  through 
the  crowd. 

"  Tis  Tio  Gachupin,"  continued 
the  pregonero  with  a  strange  laugh, 
"  who  would  fain  play  with  you  the 
same  game  tliat  he  did  three  centuries 
since  with  poor  Guatemozin.  And 
see !  *tis  Guatemozin's  ghost  that  ap- 
pears bleeding  before  ye,  and  claims 
vengeance  at  your  hands !  ** 

It  had  now  become  evident  to  the 
surrounding  crowd,  that  the  pageant 
had  a  deep  and  dangerous  political 
meaning.  The  spectators  had  greatly 
increased,  and  were  each  moment  in- 
creasing, in  number  ;  the  flat  roofs 
and  the  miradores^  or  latticed  bal- 
conies, of  the  surrounding  houses, 
were  crowded  with  gazers,  while  the 
street  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
sea  of  heads.  A  deep  silence  reigned, 
broken  only  by  an  occasional  whisper, 
or  by  the  peculiar  kind  of  low  shud- 
dering murmur  that  the  Indian  is  apt 
to  utter  when  reminded  of  the  power 
and  prosperity  of  his  forefathers.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a  loud  cry. 

**  Vigilancia  I  Vigilancia  I  **  was 
shouted  from  a  distant  balcony.  The 
word  passed  from  mouth  to  month. 

"  Vigilancia  !"  repeated  the  prego- 
nero ;  '*  gracias^  thanks,  Seiloras  y 
Sefiores,"  added  he,  with  a  laugh  and 
a  slight  bow,  and  then  was  lost  in  the 
crowd.  There  was  a  movement  round 


the  ghastly  group  upon  the  cart,  which 
the  next  instant  disappeared ;  and 
when  the  algnazils,  by  the  aid  of  their 
staves,  had  forced  themselves  a  pas- 
sage to  the  spot  where  the  pageant 
had  been,  no  trace  of  it  remained 
save  fragments  of  wood  and  paste- 
board,  that  were  showered  from  all 
sides  upon  their  detested  heads.  The 
crowd  itself  separated  and  dispersed 
in  different  directions ;  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  it  entering  the  hoteU 
in  front  of  which  the  scene  had 
passed. 

This  hotel  or  fonda^  the  first  in 
Mexico  at  that  time,  was  then,  as 
now,  a  great  resort  of  the  highest  and 
lowest  classes  of  the  population — ^that 
is  to  say,  of  the  greatest  luxury  and 
most  squalid  misery  that  the  world 
can  show.  The  ground  floor  was 
used  as  a  sort  of  bazar,  in  which 
various  articles  of  Mexican  manufac- 
ture were  exposed  for  sale ;  while  the 
rooms  on  the  upper  story  were  appro- 
priated to  the  reception  of  guests,  and 
furnished  with  a  sumptuousness  that 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  majority  of  those  who  fre- 
quented them. 

In  the  first  of  these  rooms  stood  a 
long  and  broad  table,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  billiard-table,  but  upon 
which,  instead  of  balls  and  cues,  were 
piles  of  silver  and  gold,  amounting  to 
thousands  of  dollars ;  while  the  ward- 
robe of  the  players,  who  sat  and  stood 
around,  did  not  appear  to  be  worth  as 
many  farthings.  Excepting  the  jin^e 
of  the  money,  and  the  words  S^Unr  and 
Senoria^  occasionally  uttered,  scarcely 
a  sound  was  heard ;  but  upon  the  ex- 
cited and  eager  countenances  of  the 
gamblers,  which  varied  with  every 
change  in  their  luck,  might  be  read 
the  flushed  exultation  of  the  winners, 
and  the  suppressed  fury  of  the  less 
fortunate — a  fury  that,  to  judge  from 
their  fiery  glances  and  set  teeth,  might 
momentarily  be  expected  to  break  ont 
into  fierce  and  deadly  strife. 

The  occupants  of  the  second  saloon 
were,  if  possible,  still  more  repulsive 
than  those  of  the  first.  Men,  women, 
and  children — some  half  naked — some 
with  the  most  loathsome  rags  for  a 
covering — were  lying,  sitting,  squat- 
ting, and  crouching  in  every  part  of 
the  room — some  sunk  into  a  kind  of 
dose— others,  on  the  contrary,  ae* 
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tively  engaged  in  ridding  their  own 
and  their  children's  heads  of  those  in- 
habitants that  seemed  to  constitnte 
the  sole  wealth  of  this  class  of  people 
— an  occupation  which  they  pursued 
with  as  great  zeal  and  apparent  in- 
terest, as  if  it  had  been  absolutely 
essential  to  the  proper  celebration  of 
the  festival-day.  A  third  room  was 
devoted  to  the  chocolate  and  sangaree 
drinkers,  who  might  be  seen  empty- 
ing their  cups  and  glasses  with  as 
much  satisfaction  and  relish,  as  if  the 
sight  of  the  poverty  and  squalor  that 
surrounded  them  gave  additional  zest 
to  the  draught ;  while,  all  about  them, 
between  and  under  chairs,  tables,  and 
benches,  the  wretched  L^peros  lay 
grovelling.  Parties  of  richly-dressed 
Spaniards  and  Creoles,  both  men  and 
women,  thehr  eyes  stiU  heavy  from 
the  siesta,  were  each  moment  enter- 
ing, preceded  by  negro  or  mulatto 
girls  carrying  cigars  and  sweetmeats, 
and  screaming  out,  "  Plaza,  plaza, 
par  nuestras  senoras! — ^Make  way 
for  our  ladies ! "  A  summons,  or  ra- 
ther command,  which  the  cortejos, 
with  their  sticks  and  sabres,  were 
ever  ready  to  enforce. 

"  Caramba!  Que  heUa  y  querida 
compania ! "  exclaimed,  on  a  sudden, 
the  same  voice  that  a  short  time  pre- 
viously had  explained  the  dangerous 
allegory  in  the  street  below.  The 
owner  of  the  voice,  however,  wore 
another  mask  and  dress,  although  his 
present  costume,  like  his  previous  one, 
was  that  of  a  cabaUero  or  gentleman. 
He  glanced  round  the  room  with  that 
supercilious  air  which  young  men  of 
fashion  and  quality  are  apt  to  as- 
sume when  amongst  persons  whom 
they  consider  immeastlrably  inferior 
to  themselves. 

u  C—jo  h  la  bonanza!  Here's  to 
try  my  luck ! "  cried  he,  stepping  up 
to  the  gambling  table,  and  placing  a 
rouleau  of  dollars  on  a  card,  which 
the  next  moment  won.  "Bravo, 
bravissimo !  Doble ! " 

He  won  a  second  time,  and  placed 
the  stake,  which  was  now  a  heavy 
one,  upon  a  fresh  card. 

"  Triplo ! ''  cried  he.  Fortune  again 
favoured  him.  His  luck  still  holding 
good,  he  won  a  fourth  time ;  and  the 
banker,  rising  from  his  seat  with  a 
savage  curse  upon  his  lips,  pushed 
over  the  whole  of  his  bank  to  the  for- 
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tnnate  player,  and  left  the  table  witli 
a  look  of  hate  and  rage  that  one  would 
have  thought  must  be  the  prelude  to  i^ 
stab.  Nothing  of  the  sort,  however,  en- 
sued. The  man  removed  from  his  eaiB 
the  two  reals  which,  according  to  Mexi- 
can usage,  he  had  stuck  there  for  luck; 
called  to  the  waiter,  and  uttered  the 
word  ''dgarros!''  as  he  showed  one 
coin,  and  ''^ aguardiente  decana  J '^^  as 
he  exhibited  the  other.  Having  thus 
disposed  of  his  last  real,  he  draped 
his  cloak  over  hiis  shoulder  with  such 
skill,  that  the  end  of  it  hung  down  to 
his  heels,  concealmg  the  tattered  con- 
dition of  that  very  essential  part  of 
his  dress  called  trousers.  He  then 
awaited,  with  perfect  composure,  the 
refreshment  he  had  ordered.  Mean- 
while, the  fortunate  winner  took  a 
couple  of  reals  from  a  small  pnrse 
stuck  one  in  each  ear,  accompanying 
the  action  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  prepared  in  hiis^  tuxn  to  hold  the 
bank. 

^*'  Plaz€i,  gavmasf'"  cried  several 
voices  just  at  this  moment.  '*  Make 
room,  knaves,  for  the  sefloras  1 "  iad 
in  came  a  party  of  Spanish  soldiers,  ac- 
companied by  their  mistresses — ^the 
latter  dressed  out  in  a  style  that  many 
European  ladies  of  the  highest  rank 
might  well  have  envied.  Before  each 
of  them  walked  three  mulatto  girls, 
whose  sole  dress  consisted  of  a  short 
and  loosely-fitting  silk  petticoat, 
reaching  to  the  knees ;  their  hair  being 
confined  in  nets  of  gold  thread,  and 
their  arms  encircled  with  bracelets  of 
the  same  metal.  One  of  these  hand- 
maidens bore  an  open  box  of  cigars, 
out  of  which  the  lady  and  her  cortejo 
fh)m  time  to  time  helped  themselves ; 
another  had  a  basket  with  various 
comfits,  which  was  also  frequently 
put  in  requisition,  and  the  third  car- 
ried the  purse. 

"  Plaza  I "  was  again  the  cry ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  companions  of 
the  ladies,  well-conditioned  sub- 
officers  of  the  Spanish  troops,  swung 
their  canes  and  sabres,  and  the  terri- 
fied'Indians,  and  Metises,  and  Zam- 
bos  tuipbled  and  rolled  off  their 
benches  and  chairs  as  if  they  had 
been  mowed  down. 

"  Demonio  !    What  is  all  this  ?  " 
exclaimed  the  new  banker,  who  had 
already  taken  his  seat  at  the  tab 
but  now  sprang  suddenly  up.     '*  J 
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todos  bastos  et  bastas  de  todo  el  mundo — 
By  every  card  in  the  pack!" 

He  spoke  in  so  threatening  a  tone, 
and  his  gesticulation  was  so  thorough- 
ly Mexican  in  its  vehemence)  that 
three  of  the  sergeants  sprang  upon 
him  at  once. 

"  Gojo^  que  quieres?  Dog  I  what 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Dog  ! "  repeated  the  Mexican, 
and  his  right  hand  disappeared  under 
his  cloak — a  movement  which  was  im- 
mediately imitated  by  the  owners  of 
the  white,  black,  brown,  and  greenish 
physiognomies  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. The  three  Spaniards  step- 
ped back  as  precipitately  as  they  had 
advanced.  Meanwhile,  the  fourth 
sergeant  approached  the  table,  and, 
seizing  upon  the  cards,  invited  the 
company  to  stake  their  money  against 
a  bank  which  he  put  down.  The  effect 
of  this  invitation  was  no  less  extra- 
ordinary than  rapid.  The  same  men 
who,  an  instant  before,  had  been  ready 
to  espouse  their  countryman's  quarrel 
to  the  death — for  such  had  been  the 
meaning  of  the  mysterious  fumbling 
onder  the  cloaks — no  sooner  perceived 
that  the  cards  had  changed  masters, 
than  they  called  to  the  Mexican  with 
one  voice — 

"  Por  el  amor  de  Dios^  sehor — Cleave 
US  in  peace,  and  God  be  with  your 
sefioria!" 

"  Ay,  go,  and  the  devil  take  you !" 
growled  the  Spaniards. 


The  young  man  gazed  in  turn  at  hid 
countrymen  and  at  the  sergeants;  and 
then,  as  if  struck  by  the  curious  con- 
trast between  the  courtesy  of  the  for- 
mer and  the  rudeness  of  the  latter,  he 
laughed  right  out,  swept  together  his 
winnings,  and  walked  away  from  the 
table,  whistling  a  bolero. 

The  sort  of  ramble  which  the  mask- 
ed cavalier  now  commenced  through 
the  adjoining  saloons,  seemed  for  some 
time  to  have  no  particular  object.  He 
strutted  across  one,  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  next  to  take  a  sip  out  of 
a  friend's  liqueur  glass,  dipped  a  bis- 
cuit into  the  chocolate  of  one  acquain- 
tance, and  helped  another  to  finish  his 
sangaree ;  and  so  lounged  and  loitered 
about,  till  he  found  himself  in  the  last 
of  the  suite  of  rooms,  which  was  then 
unoccupied.  Stepping  up  to  a  door  at 
the  further  end  of  the  apartment,  he 
knocked  at  it,  at  the  same  time  utter- 
ing the  words,  ^*  Ave  Maria  purig" 
sima  I " 

The  door  was  opened. 

*^  Sin  peccado  concebidal"  added 
the  Mexican,  when  he  saw  that  the 
occupants  of  the  room  did  not  make 
the  usual  reply  to  his  pious  but  cus- 
tomary salutation.  ^^  For  God*s  sake, 
seflores,  is  there  neither  piety  nor  po- 
liteness among  ye?  Could  you  not 
say,  ^  Sin  peccado  conceifida  T 
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Chapter  the  Second. 


•<  Verdades  dlr6  en  camisa, 
Poco  menof  que  desnuda." 

QUSVBDO. 


The  company  assembled  in  the  room 
which  the  masked  cavalier  entered, 
consisted  of  some  five-and-twenty 
yomig  men,  in  whose  picturesque 
Spanish-Mexican  costume,  velvets, 
silk,  and  gold  embroidery  had  been 
employed  with  lavish  profusion.  The 
air  of  scornful  superciliousness  with 
which  they  glanced  at  the  intruder, 
and  the  indifference  with  which  they 
seemed  to  regard  the  heaps  of  gold 
that  lay  glittering  on  the  table,  de- 
noted them  to  be  practised  gamblers, 
or,  which  in  Mexico  is  the  same  thing, 
noblemen  of  the  highest  rank.    The 


saloon  was  richly  furnished;  chairs, 
sofas,  and  tables  of  the  most  costly 
woods,  and  splendidly  gilt ;  cushions, 
drapery,  and  chandeliers,  after  the 
newest  fashion. 

**  Sixteen  to  the  doubloon  !"  cried 
the  new-comer,  apparently  noways 
abashed  by  the  cont<3mptuous  manner 
of  his  reception,  as  he  stepped  up  to 
the  table,  and  placed  a  roll  of  dollars 
upon  a  card. 

**  No  pueden.  It  cannot  be,"  re- 
plied the  banker,  pushing  back  the 
silver  with  his  wooden  rake. 

'^  It  cannot  be,"  echoed  several  of 


the  players  in  the  same  short  con- 
templiioas  tone.     '*  Una  sociedad  coii 
fuero^    A  private  and  privileged  so- 
ciety." 

**  Una  Bociedad  canfueroP^  repeat- 
ed the  stranger,  shaking  his  head.  ^*A11 
dne  respect  for fuerosy  so  long  as  they 
are  respected  and  respectable.  But 
know  yon  not,  Seflores,  that  our  faero 
is  the  older  one?" 

"  Thy  fnero  older,  ffoto  ?''  drawled 
one  of  the  noblemen. 

"  Ay,  tmly  is  it.  Tis  the  fnero 
of  the  carnival,  and  dates  from  the 
time  that  Mother  Chnrch  first  fell  into 
her  dotage." 

^^  Mother  Chnrch  in  her  dotage  I 
Knave,  what  mean  ye  ?" 

"  Your  Seflioriaa  need  only  look 
into  the  street  to  see  what  I  mean. 
She  has  practised  folly  till  she  has 
become  a  fool,  lis  Just  like  the 
mother  country,  who  has  drunk  Mexi- 
can blood  till  she  has  grown  blood- 
thirsty." 

The  young  cavaliers  became  sud- 
denly attentive. 

"Paz/  Scwor;"  sdd  the  banker, 
"  such  words  are  dangerous.  Begone, 
in  God's  name,  and  beware  of  the 
alguazils  and  the  Cordelada."  * 

"  Paz  ! "  replied  the  stranger ; 
"  peace,  do  you  say  ?  Would  you 
have  peace  and  quiet  ?  They  are  no 
more  to  be  found  in  Mexico.  Quiet ! " 
repeated  he,  with  a  fiery  enthusiasm 
in  his  voice  and  gesture,  "  you  will 
have  as  little  of  it  as  Pedrillo  had — 

"  No  rest  by  day 
No  sleep  by  night. 
For  poor  Pedrillo, 
The  luckless  wight." 

And  he  broke,  on  a  sudden,  into 
the  beautifal  and  piquant  air  of  Pe- 
drillo, which  he  sang  with  a  taste  and 
spirit  that  made  the  assembled  cava^ 
liers  gaze  at  him  open-mouthed^  At 
the  same  moment,  a  guitar  and  casta- 
nets were  heard  in  the  adjoining  room, 
accompanying  the  song. 

Either  the  charm  of  the  surprise, 
or  the  originality  of  the  individual 
who  thus  appositely  introduced  this 
popular  fragment  from  the  masters- 
piece  of  a  favourite  composer,  pro- 
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duced  an  electrifying  efibct  upon  the 
young  noblemen.  They  sprang  from 
their  chairs,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  song,  a  score  of  doubloons  fell 
ringing  at  the  feet  of  the  singer. 

"  Otra  vez !  Encore,  encore !"  was 
the  universal  cry. 

"  Sefiorias,"  said  the  banker,  who 
alone  appeared  dissatisfied  at  this  in- 
terruption, and  now  approached  the 
stranger ;  "  I  warn  you,  Sefiorias !  I 
recognise  in  this  cabaJUero'*'* — he  spoke 
the  word  in  an  ironical  and  depred- 
ating tone — "  the  same  gentiUwmhre 
whom  the  alguazils  were  so  lately 
seeking.  Beware  I  his  presence  may 
get  us  into  trouble."  . 

"  Ha !  are  you  the  fellow  who  play- 
ed the  alguazils  such  a  trick?"  cried 
several  of  the  young  men. 

Instead  of  replying,  the  stranger 
stamped  with  his  foot ;  and,  as  if  the 
stamp  had  been  the  blow  of  an  en- 
chanter's wand,  two  folding-doors,  op- 
posite to  those  by  which  he  had  en- 
tered the  apartment,  suddenly  opened, 
and  four  dancing  figures,  with  fiesh- 
coloured  silk  masks  upon  their  faces, 
and  clothed  in  tightly-fitting  dresses  of 
the  same  material,  bounded  into  the 
room. 

"  Sefiorias  1  Por  el  amor  de  DiosP^ 
cried  the  banker,  imploringly. 

As  he  spoke,  two  guitar-players, 
who  accompanied  the  dancers,  began 
twanging  their  instruments ;  and  the 
young  men,  absorbed  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  graceful  and  luxuriant 
forms  of  the  two  female  dancers,  paid 
no  attention  to  his  entreaties  and 
warnings.  Hastily  gathering  up  his 
bank,  he  packed  it  into  a  box,  and 
left  the  saloon  with  all  possible  de- 
spatch. 

And  now,  to  the  music  of  the  guitars 
and  the  clatter  of  the  castanets,  the 
two  couples  of  dancers  began  a  per- 
formance, of  which  the  most  'vivid  pen 
would  fail  to  portray  the  graceful 
and  fascinating  voluptuousness.  They 
commenced  with  the  bolero,  and  thence 
glided,  with  a  stamping  of  the  feet  and 
whirling  of  the  arms,  into  the  more 
licentious  fandango.  But  the  sensual 
character  of  the  latter  dance  was  so 
far  veiled  and  refined  by  the  grace  and 


*  One  of  the  three  principal  prisons  in  Mexico. 
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elegance  of  the  dancers,  that  what  is 
usually  a  mere  appeal  to  the  senses, 
became  in  their  performances  the  very 
poetry  of  motion.    The  young  noble- 
men remained  as  though  entranced, 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  dancers,  and 
totally  unable  to  give  utterance  to 
their  delight.    While  thus  absorbed, 
they  were  suddenly  startled  by  a  hoai*se 
inarticulate  sound,   proceeding  from 
the  further  comer  of  the  room.    At 
the  same  moment  the  dance  ceased  ; 
dancers  and  musicians  retired  through 
the  door  by  which  they  had  entered, 
and  a  figure  became  visible  that  will 
probably  excite  the  astonishment  of 
the  reader  as  much  as  it  did  that  of 
the  young  cavaliers  who  now  first  per- 
ceived it. 

Upon  an  ottoman  extending  along 
one  side  of  the  apartment,  there  re- 
clined, in  a  half-lying,  half-sitting  pos- 
ture, a  person  whose  dress  was  that  of 
a  Moslem  of  the  highest  rank.  His 
robe  and  turban  were  both. green,  and 
in  the  folds  of  the  latter  was  inter- 
woven a  chain,  or  wreath,  of  precious 
stones,  of  extraordinary  beauty  and 
apparent  value.  In  striking  contrast 
with  this  rich  attire  were  the  features 
of  the  Turk,  which  were  singularly 
repulsive.  A  low  forehead  receded 
from  above  a  pair  of  bluish -grey  eyes, 
in  the  glazed,  hard  look  of  which,  per- 
fidy, cruelty,  and  pride  seemed  to  have 
taken  up  their  abode.  From  between 
the  eyes  protruded  a  long  nose,  cur\'ed 
like  that  of  a  bird  of..]>rey,  over  an 
upper  lip  indicative  of  gluttony  and 
the  coarsest  animal  propensities ;  the 
month  was  large,  the  lower  lip  hung 
relaxed  and  slavering  over  a  long 
square  chin.  The  complexion  was  in 
good  keeping  with  the  false  and  m:ilig- 
nant  expression  of  the  countenance, 
being  of  an  indefinite  tint,  that  could 
be  classed  under  no  particular  colour. 
^^  Por  el  amor  de  Dios!''''  cried  the 
young  noblemen,  now  really  alarmed. 
"  What  is  this?  What  does  it  mean?" 
And  they  hesitatingly  approached  the 
ottoman,  and  then  again  shrunk  back, 
as  if  scared  by  some  loathsome  and 
unnatural  object.  ^ 

Beside  the  figure  two  other  Moslems 
were  kneeling,  one  in  a  green,  the 
other  In  a  snow-white  turban.  Their 
hands  were  folded  upon  their  breasts, 
and  their  faces  bowed  till  they  almost 
touched  the  carpet. 
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"  Brr !"  growled  the  Moslem  in  a 
tone  more  like  the  grunt  of  a  wild  boar 
than  the  voice  of  a  human  being,  and 
stretching  himself  peevishly  out  upon 
the  ottoman.  His  kneeling  attend- 
ants started,  rose  respectfully  to  their 
feet,  and  taking  a  step  backwards, 
began  conversing  in  a  subdued  tone, 
and  without  appealing  aware  of  the 
presence  of  the  Mexicans,  who  on 
their  part  were  so  bewildered  by  this 
strange  scene  that  they  seemed  to 
have  lost  the « power  of  speech  and 
movement. 

**  Zil  ullah!"  exclaimed  he  of  the 
white  turban.  "  Allah  be  with  us  1 
His  sublimity  has  again  spoken ! 
Spoken,  but  how  little  1"  added  he  in 
a  disconsolate  tone.  *^  Right  will- 
ingly would  Ben  Haddi  commence 
this  very  day  a  barefooted  pilgri- 
mage" 


'  And  Bultshere,"  interrupted  the 
other,  ^^  would  kiss  the  black  stone  of 
Ararat" 


(I 


If,"  resumed  the  first  speaker, 
"  his  sublimity  might  be  thereby 
healed  of  his  malady.  Zil  ullahl  Tis 
three  days  since  his  highness  tasted 
of  the  bean  of  Mocha,  or  of  the  glo- 
rious juice  that  transports  the  true 
believer,  while  yet  living,  into  the 
realms  of  Paradise." 

**  Three  days,"  continued  his  com- 
panion, *'  since  he  deigned  to  permit 
the  soft  caresses  of  the  beauteous 
Zuleima,  or  the  ai'dent  embraces  of 
the  dark-eyed  Fatima.  W^hat  can  be 
the  cause  ?  " 

"  Indigestion,"  quoth  Green-turban. 

"  Cares  of  state,"  rejoined  White- 
turban.  "  We  must  amuse  his  high- 
ness. There  are  new  Almas  and 
Odalisques  arrived.  He  will  perhaps 
deign  to  witness  their  performance." 

And  so  saying,  he  approached  the 
Caliph,  for  such  was  the  high  rank  of 
the  personage  whom  the  sitting  Mos- 
lem was  intended  to  represent,  and 
throwing  himself  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  preferred  his  request. 

A  reply  was  returned  in  a  sort  of 
affirmative  grunt,  whereupon  the  vi- 
zier arose  in  great  joy,  stepped  back 
to  his  former  place,  and  after  giving 
three  distinct  but  not  loud  6tam|>s 
upon  the  floor,  retreated  with  his  com- 
panion into  a  comer  of  the  room. 
Scarcely  had  he  done  so,  when,  to  the 
•redoubled  astonishment  of  the  Mexl- 
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can  cavaliers,  the  folding-doors  again 
flew  open,  and  four  conples  of  dancers 
tripped  in,  attired  in  costumes  so  rich 
and  magnificent  as  to  eclipse  even 
that  of  the  Caliph.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  four  negroes,  two  of  whom 
bore  guitars  of  Moorish  make  and  ap- 
pearance, the  third  the  East  Indian 
tomtom  or  drum,  and  the  fourth  the 
Persian  flute. 

For  a  brief  space  the  eight  dancers 
stood  in  mute  expectation,  awaiting  a 
signal  to  begin.  This  was  given  by  a 
Brr !  from  the  Sultan,  who  at  the  same 
time  vouchsafed  to  raise  his  head,  and 
manifest  an  intention  of  witnessing 
the  entertainment  oflered  him. 

An  adagio  on  the  guitars,  gradually 
increasing  in  volume,  and  in  which 
the  tap  of  the  tomtom  mingled  like 
the  rolling  of  distant  thunder,  opened 
the  dance.    Then  came  the.sharp  and 
yet  mellow  clack  of  the  dancers*  cas- 
tanets, and  Anally  the  soft  tones  of 
the  flute,  blending  the  whole  into  har- 
mony.   The  dancers  seemed  to  follow 
and  imitate  by  their  action  each  change 
of  the  music :  at  6rst,  and  with  won- 
derful grace  and  elegance,  they  fell  into 
a  group  or  tableau^  their  silken  scarfs, 
of  transparent    texture   and    bright 
and  varied  colours,  floating  in  the  air 
like  rainbows,  behind  which  glanced 
the  houri-like  forms  of  the  women. 
Presently  the  music  glided  from  the 
atlagio  into  the  allegro ;  the  steps  of 
the  dancers  became    quicker,    their 
gestures  more  animated,  the  play  of 
their  limbs  more  voluptuous.     With 
the  exception  of  one  couple,  every 
glance  and  movement   of  the  per- 
formers seemed  directed  or  aimed  at 
the  Caliph.    This  couple  consisted  of 
the  most  sylph-like  and  exquisitely 
formed  of  the  four  female  dancers,  and 
of  a  Persian  vvan*ior,  who  was  pursuing 
her,  and  from  whom  she  strove  coyly 
to  escape.     With  admirable  grace  and 
skill  did   these  two    figures    detach 
themselves  from  their  companions,  in 
order  to  continue  a  while  their  simu- 
lated flight  and  pursuit.    The  fairy 
feet  of  the  fugitive  scarcely  touched 
the  ground,  and  such  charm  and  fas- 
cination were  in  her  movements  that 
the  Caliph  several  times  raised  his 
eyelids  and  gave  a  grunt  of  approval. 
At  each  of  these  indications  on  the 
part  of  the  despot,  the  anxiety  of  the 
poor  Persian  seemed  to  increase  till 


it  bordered  on  despair,  and  so  natu- 
rally was  this  despair  portrayed  as  to 
draw  aloud  bravo  from  the  spectators: 
only  the  Caliph  appeared  insensible 
to  the  refined  play  of  these  elegant 
dancers.  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  his 
dull  eyes  seemed  to  emit  a  ray  of 
animal  delight,  but  this  quickly  faded 
away ;  and  even  the  triumph  of  the 
Persian,  when  his  mistress  finally  fell 
panting  and  yielding  into  his  arms, 
was  insufficient  to  rekindle  it. 

"Bit!"  cried  the  Commander  of 
the  Faithful,  in  the  same  harsh  grunt- 
ing voice  as  before ;  "  and  you  call 
that  pastime,  that  which  we  have 
seen  a  thousand  and  one  times  ?  By 
the  beard  of  the  Prophet,  vizier,"  he 
continued  in  a  louder  tone,  "  if  I  have 
no  sleep  to-day,  nor  appetite  to-mor- 
row, there  is  the  bowstring  for  you, 
and  the  stake  for  your  Almas !" 

At  this  terrible  threat  the  vizier 
stood  speechless  with  horror,  while 
the  mouth  of  the  alarmed  emir  gaped 
to  an  unnatural  extent :  the  dancers 
paused,  as  though  suddenly  turned  to 
stone,  in  the  very  same  posture  in 
which  the  menace  of  the  Caliph  had 
sui-prised  them.  One  of  the  bayaderes 
remained  with  her  leg  in  a  horizontal 
position,  the  point  of  her  toe  almost 
in  her  partner's  open  mouth ;  another, 
in  the  terror  of  the  moment,  had  en- 
tangled her  foot  in  the  ample  robe  of 
the  emir,  who  now  began  to  run  up 
and  down  in  his  extremity  of  conster- 
nation, compelling  her  to  dance  after 
him  on  one  leg ;  in  short,  all  the  ac- 
tors in  this  strange  scene  expressed 
so  naturally,  by  dumb  show,  their 
amazement  and  alarm,  that  the  Caliph 
burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter. 

"Allah  Akbarl"  cried  vizier  and 
emir  and  dancers,  with  one  voice, 
and  then  all  burst  forth  in  loud  praises 
of  the  goodness  of  Allah,  who,  through 
the  agency  of  his  slaves,  had  done  so 
great  a  wonder,  and  extracted  a  re- 
freshing laugh  from  his  highness. 
This  unanimous  demonstration  of  af- 
fection on  the  part  of  his  loving  sub- 
jects, seemed  pleasing  to  the  poten- 
tate. He  nodded,  and  the  emir, 
encouraged  by  this  sign  of  approba- 
tion, ventured  to  draw  nearer. 

"  With    all  submission" he 

began. 

"  By  the  Prophet's  beard ! "  inter- 
rupted the  Caliph,  "  we  know  i     t 
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"  Stop,  traitor ! "  he  exclaimed,  again 
advancing  and  endeavouring  to  seize 
the  Caliph.  But  even  in  this  moment 
of  peril,  the  latter  did  not  forget  his 
assumed  dignity.  With  a  look  of  the 
most  profound  contempt  he  strode  out 
of  the  apartment,  while  the  gigantic 
mollah,  seizing  the  Creole  by  the  collar, 
raised  him  from  the  ground  like  a 
feather,  and  hurling  him  back  into  the 
room,  followed  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful,  and  shut  the  door. 

Before  the  Mexican  cavaliers  had 
recovered  from  their  alarm  at  the 
daring  and  treasonable  dramatic  sa- 
tire of  which  they  had  so  unwittingly 
been  made  spectators,  the  other  doors 
were  thrown  violently  open,  and  se- 
veral alguazils  burst  into  the  apart- 
ment. After  a  hurried  glance  round 
the  room,  perceiving  that  the  objects 
of  their  search  had  disappeared,  they 
darted  out  again  at  the  opposite  door, 
and  hastened  through  the  adjacent 
saloons,  uttering  loud  curses  and 
cries  of  treason.  This  furious  but 
fruitless  chase  led  them  through  the 
whole  suite  of  apartments,  till  they 
came  round  again  to  the  room  where 
the  young  noblemen  were  still  assem- 
bled. 

"  Todos  diabohsr  cried  one  of  the 
police  agents,  running  to  the  window, 
"  yonder  go>  the  villains,  they  have 
escaped  us  this  time.  Demonio!" 
vociferated  he,  with  a  fury  that  made 
the  foam  fly  from  his  lips. 

"  And  so,  Caballeros!"  snarled  he 
to  the  Creoles,  who  now  stood  in 
trembling  alarm,  and  fully  enlighten- 
ed by  the  rage  of  the  alguazils  as  to 
the  enormity  of  the  treasonable  pas- 
quinade they  had  witnessed ;  "so 
you  have  been  pleased  to  take  the 
person  of  his  most  sacred  majesty  for 
your  sport  and  laughing-stock  ?  " 


"  Don  Bautista,  on  our  honour,  we 
knew  not." 

"  By  our  honour,"  yelled  another 
alguazil,  "  you  shall  pay  for  this  with 
your  heads,  Creole  hounds  that  ye 

are!"  .      ,    , 

"  Don  lago, "  cried  the  insulted 
cavaliers  in  a  threatening  tone,  "  we 
say  that  on  our  honour" 

"  Say  what  you  please,"  interrupted 
the  alguazil,  "  but  I  tell  you  that  if 
I  were  viceroy" 

"  Your  turn  may  come.  You  ai-e 
a  born  Gachupin,"  cried  one  of  the 
cavaliers  with  a  bitter  sneer. 

"I  am  a  Spaniard,"  retorted  the 
other ;  "  and  you  are  nothing  but 
wretched  Creoles ;  vile,  miserable 
Creoles;  y  hasta!'" 

The  very  earth-worm  will  turn  when 
trodden  upon,  and  this  last  insult  was 
too  much  even  for  Creole  endurance. 
The  young  men  made  a  furious  rush 
at  the  alguazil ;  but  he  had  foreseen 
the  storm  and  effected  a  timely  re- 
treat. 

Hundreds  of  Creoles  of  the  middle 
classes,  Metises,  Zambos,  and  Span- 
iards, had  assembled  in  the  adjoin- 
ing apartment,  and  looked  on  at  the 
scene  without  showing  any  sympathy 
either  with  the  police  or  the  young 
Mexicans.  The  latter  gazed  for  a 
second  or  two  at  each  other  in  per- 
plexity and  dismay,  and  then  separa- 
ting, disappeared  through  the  different 
doors. 

Some  extraordinary  scenes  and  in- 
cidents grow  out  of  this  masquerade, 
or  rather  out  of  the  punishment  to 
which  the  young  noblemen  who  wit- 
nessed it  are  sentenced.  But,  lest  we 
should  exceed  our  limits,  we  must 
reserve  further  extracts  for  a  second 
notice  of  this  very  remarkable  book. 
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feeling  is  too  much  dissipated  and 
squandered.  To  reconcentrate  them 
into  meditative  habits,  a  necessity  Is 
felt  by  all  observing  persons  for  some- 
times retiring  from  crowds.  No  man 
ever  will  unfold  the  capacities  of  his 
own  intellect  who  does  not  at  least 
chequer  his  life  with  solitude.  How 
much  solitude,  so  much  power.  Or, 
if  not  tnie  in  that  rigour  of  expres- 
sion, to  this  formuhi  undoubtedly  it 
is  that  the  wise  rule  of  life  must  ap- 
proximate. 

Among  the  powers  in  man  which 
suffer  by  tbis  too  intense  life  of  the 
sodal  instincts,  none  suffers  more 
than  the  power  of  dreaming.  Let  no 
man  think  this  a  trifle.  The  machinery 
for  dreaming  planted  in  the  human 
brain  was  not  planted  for  nothing. 
That  faculty,  in  alliance  with  the 
mystery  of  darkness,  is  the  one  great 
tube  through  which  man  communi- 
cates with  the  shadowy.  And  the 
dreaming  organ,  in  connexion  with 
the  heart,  the  eye,  and  the  ear,  com- 
pose the  magnificent  apparatus  which 
forces  the  infinite  into  the  chambers 
of  a  human  brain,  and  throws  dark 
reflections  from  fitemities  below  all  life 
upon  the  mirrors  of  the  sleeping  mind. 

But  if  this  faculty  suffers  from  the 
decay  of  solitude,  which  is  becoming 
a  >isionary  idea  in  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  some 
merely  physical  agencies  can  and  do 
assist  the  faculty  of  dreaming  almost 
pretematurally.  Amongdt  these  is 
intense  exercise ;  to  some  extent  at 
least,  and  for  some  persons :  bat  be- 
yond all  others  is  opium,  which  in- 
deed seems  to  possess  a  specific  power 
in  that  direction ;  not  merely  for  ex- 
alting the  colours  of  dream-scenery, 
but  for  deepening  its  shadows ;  and, 
above  all,  for  strengtbeniog  the  sense 
of  its  fearful  realities. 

The  Opium  Confessions  were  writ- 
ten with  some  slight  secondary  pur- 
pose of  exposing  this  spedfic  power 
of  opium  upon  the  faculty  of  dream- 
ing, but  much  more  with  the  pur- 
pose of  displajring  the  faculty  itself; 
and  the  outline  of  the  work  travelled 
in  this  course.  Supposing  a  reader 
acquainted  with  the  true  object  of  the 
Confessions  as  here  stated,  viz.  the 
revelation  of  dreaming,  to  have  pot 
this  question : — 

"  But  how  came  you  to  dream 
more  splendidly  than  others  ?  " 


The  answer  would  have  been  : — 
"  Because  (^prcemissis  priemiUendis)  I 
took  excessive  quantities  of  opium." 

Secondly,  suppose  him  to  say, 
^^  But  how  came  you  to  take  opium 
in  this  excess  ?  " 

The  answer  to  that  would  be,  "  Be- 
cause some  early  events  in  my  life 
had  left  a  weakness  in  one  organ  which 
required  (or  seemed  to  require)  that 
stimulant." 

Then,  because  the  opium  dreams 
could  not  always  have  been  under- 
stood without  a  knowledge  of  these 
events,  it  became  necessary  to  relate 
them.  Now,  these  two  questions  and 
answers  exhibit  the  law  of  the  work, 
i,e,  the  principle  which  determined 
its  form,  but  precisely  in  the  inverse 
or  regressive  order-  The  work  iteelf 
opened  with  the  narration  of  my  early 
adventures.  These,  in  the  natural 
order  of  succession,  led  to  the  opium 
as  a  resource  for  healing  their  conse- 
quences ;  and  the  opium  as  naturally 
led  to  the  dreams.  But  in  the  syn- 
thetic order  of  presenting  the  facts, 
what  stood  last  in  the  succession  of 
development,  stood  first  in  the  order 
of  my  purposes. 

At  the  close  of  this  little  work,  the 
reader  was  instructed  to  believe — and 
truly  instructed-^ that  I  had  mastered 
the  tyranny  of  opium.  The  fact  is, 
that  twice  I  mastered  it,  and  by  ^orts 
even  mom  prodigious,  in  the  second 
of  these  cases,  than  in  the  first.  Bat 
one  error  I  committed  in  both.  I  did 
not  connect  with  the  abstinence  from 
opium — so  trykg  to  the  fortitude 
under  any  circumstances — that  enor- 
mity of  exercise  which  (as  I  have 
since  learned)  is  the  one  sole  resource 
for  making  it  endurable.  I  overlook- 
ed, in  those  days,  the  one  sine  qud  sum 
for  making  the  triumph  permuient. 
Twice  I  sank — twice  I  rose  again.  A 
third  time  I  sank;  partly  from  the 
cause  mentioned,  (the  oversight  as  to 
exercise,)  partly  from  other  caoses, 
on  which  it  avails  not  now  to  trouble 
the  reader.  I  could  moralize  if  I 
chose;  and  perhaps  he  will  moralize 
whether  I  choose  it  or  not.  But,  in 
the  mean  tinoe,  neither  of  us  is  ac- 
quainted properly  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case ;  I,  from  natural 
bias  of  judgment,  not  altogether  ac- 
quainted ;  and  he  (with  his  permission) 
not  at  all. 

During  this  third  prostration  before 
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the  dark  idol,  imd  after  some  years, 
new  and  monstrous  phenomena  began 
slowly  to  arise.    For  a  time,  these 
were  neglected  as  accidents,  or  palli- 
ated by  snch  remedies  as  I  knew  of. 
Bat  when  I  could  no  longer  conceal 
from  mjTself  that  these  dreadful  symp- 
toms were  moving  forward  forever, 
by  •  a  pace  stcadUy,  solemnly,  and 
equably  increasing,   I  endeavoured, 
with  some  feeling  of  panic,  for  a  third 
time  to  retrace  my  steps.    But  I  had 
not  reversed  inv  motions-  for  many 
weeks,  before  I  became  profoundly 
aware  that  this  was  impossible.    Or, 
in  the  imagery  of  my  dreams,  which 
translated  every  thing  into  their  own 
language,  I  saw  through  vast  avenues 
of  gloom  those  towering  gates  of  in- 
gress  which    hitherto   had   alwi^s 
seemed  to  stand  open>  now  at  last 
barred  against  my  retreat,  and  hung 
with  funeral  crape. 
^  As  applicable  to  this  tremendous 
situation,  (the  situation  of  one  escape 
ing  by  some  refluent  current  from  the 
maelstrom  roaring  for  him  in  the  dis- 
tance, who  finds  suddenly  that  this 
current  is  but  an  eddy,  wheeling  round 
upon  the  same  maelstrom,)  I  have 
since  remembered  a  striking  incident 
in  a  modem  novel.    A  lady  abbess  of 
a  convent,  herself  suspected  of  Pro- 
testant leanings,  and   in  that  way 
already    disarmed    of    all  effectual 
power,  finds  one  of  her  own  nuns 
(whom  she  knows  to  be  innpcent) 
accused  of  an  offence  leading  to  the 
most  terrific  of  punishments.     The 
nun  will  be  immured  alive  if  she  is 
found  guilty ;  and  there  is  no  chance 
that  she  will  not — for  the  evidence 
against  her  is  strong — unless  some^ 
thing  were  made  known  that  cannot 
be  made  known  ;  and  the  judges  are 
hostile.    All  follows  in  the  order  of 
the  reader^s   fears.     The  witnesses 
depose ;  the  evidence  is  without  effec- 
tual contradiction;  the  convicUen  is 
declared ;  the  judgment  is  delivered ; 
nothing  remains  but  to  see  execution 
done.     At   this   crisis    the    abbess, 
alarmed  too  late  for  effectual  inter- 
position, considers  with  herself  that, 
according  to  the  regular  forms,  there 
will  be  one  single  night  open  during 
which  the  prisoner  cannot  be  with- 
drawn from  her  own  separate  juris^ 
diction.     This  one  night,  therefore, 
jhe  will  use,  at  any  hasud  to  benielf, 


ft>r  the  salvation  of  her  friend.  At 
midnight,  when  aU  is  hushed  fai  tiie 
convent,  the  lady  traverses  the  pas- 
sages which  lead  to  the  cells  of  pri- 
soners. She  bears  a  master-kev  under 
her  profiaBsional  habit  As  tliis  will 
open  every  door  in  every  coiridor, 
— already,  by  anticipation,  she  feels 
the  luxury  of  holding  her  emanci- 
pated friend  within  her  arms.  Sud- 
denly she  has  reached  the  door ;  she 
descries  a  dusky  object;  she  raises 
her  lamp;  and,  ranged  within  the 
recess  of  the  entrance,  she  beholds 
the  funeral  banner  of  the  Holy  Office, 
and  the  black  robes  of  its  inexorable 
officials. 

I  apprehend  that,  in  a  situation 
such,  as  this,  supposing  It  a  real  one, 
the  lady  abbess  would  not  start,  would 
not  show  any  marks  externally  of 
consternation  or  horror..    The  case 
was   beyond   that     The  sentiment 
which  attends  the  sudden  revelation 
that  ail  is  lost  I  silently  is  gathered 
up  into  the  heart ;  it  is  too  deep  for 
^tures  or  for  words ;  and  no  part  of 
It  passes  to  the  outside.  Were  the  ruin 
conditional,  or  were  it  in  any  point 
doubtful,  it  would  be  natural  to  ntter 
ejaculations,  and  to  seek  sympathy. 
But  where  the  ruin  is  understood  fo  it 
absolute,  where  sympathy  cannot  be 
consolation,,  and  counsel  cannot  be 
hope,  this  is  otherwise.  The  voice  per- 
ishes; the  gestures  are  frozen;  and  the 
spirit  of  man  fliesi  5ack  upon  its  own 
centre.   I,  at  leasts  upon  seeing  those 
awful  gates  closed  ana  hung  with  dra- 
peries of  woe,  as  for  a  death  alroiuiy 
past,  spoke  not,  nor  started,  nor  groan- 
ed. One  profound  sigh  ascended  from 
my  heart,  and  I  was  silent  for  days. 

It  is  the  record  of  this  third,  or 
final  staffe  of  opium,^  as  one  differing 
in  someuiing  more  than  degree  from 
the  others,  Siat  I  am  now  undertak- 
ing. But  a  scruple  arises  as  to  the 
true  interpretation  of  these  final  symp* 
toms.  I  have  elsewhere  explained, 
that  it  was-  no  particular  purpose  of 
mine,  and  why  it  was  no  particular 
purpose,  to  warn  other  opium-eaters. 
Still,  as  some  few  persons  may  use 
the  record  in  that  way,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  interest  to  ascertain  how  far 
it  is  likely,  that,  even  with  the  same 
excesses,  other  opium-eaters  could  fall 
into  the  same  condition.  I  do  not 
mean  to  lay  a  stress  upon  any  sup^ 
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posed  idiosyncrasy  in  myself.  Pos- 
sibly every  man  has  an  idiosyncrasy. 
In  some  things,  undoubtedly,  he  has. 
For  no  man  ever  yet  resembled  an- 
other man  so  far,  as  not  to  differ  from 
him  in  features  innumerable  of  his 
inner  nature.  But  what  I  point  to 
are  not  peculiarities  of  temperament 
or  of  organization,  so  much  as  peculiar 
circumstances  and  incidents  through 
which  my  own  separate  experience 
had  revolved.  Some  of  these  were  of 
a  nature  to  alter  the  whole  economy 
of  my  mind.  Great  convulsions,  from 
whatever  cause,  from  conscience,  from 
fear,  from  grief,  from  struggles  of  the 
will,  sometimes,  in  passing  away  them- 
selves, do  not  carry  off  the  changes 
which  they  have  worked.  All  the  agi- 
tations of  this  magnitude  which  a  man 
may  have  threaded  in  his  life,  he  nei- 
ther ought  to  report,  nor  coii/rf  report. 
But  one  which  affected  mychildhood  is 
a  privileged  exception.  It  is  privileged 
as  a  proper  communication  for  a  stran- 
ger's ear ;  because,  though  relating  to 
a  man^s  proper  self,  it  is  a  self  so  far 
removed  from  his  present  self  as  to 
wound  no  feelings  of  delicacy  or  just 
reser>'e.  It  is  privileged  also  as  a 
proper  subject  for  the  sympathy  of 
the  narrator.  An  adult  s}inpathizes 
with  himself  in  childhood  because  he 
is  the  same,  and  because  (being  the 
same)  yet  ho  is  not  the  same.  He 
acknowledges  the  deep,  mysterious 
identity  between  himself,  as  adult  and 
as  infant,  for  the  ground  of  his  sym- 
pathy; and  yet,  with  this  general 
agreement,  and  necessity  of  agree- 
ment, he  feels  the  differences  between 
his  two  selves  as  the  main  quickeners 
of  his  sympathy.  He  pities  the  infir- 
mities, as  they  arise  to  light  in  his 
young  forerunner,  which  now  perhaps 
he  does  not  share;  he  looks  indul- 
gently upon  errors  of  the  understand- 
ing, or  limitations  of  view  which  now 
he  has  long  survived ;  and  sometimes, 
also,  he  honours  in  the  infant  that 
rectitude  of  will  which,  under  some 
temptations,  he  may  since  have  felt  it 
so  difficult  to  maintain. 

The  particular  case  to  which  I  refer 
in  my  own  childhood,  was  one  of  in- 
tolerable grief;  a  trial,  in  fact,  more 
severe  than  many  people  at  any  age 
are  called  upon  to  stand.  The  rela- 
tion in  which  the  case  stands  to  my 
latter  opium  experiencea,  is  this: — 


Those  vast  clouds  of  gloomy  grandeur 
which  overhung  my  dreams  at  all 
stages  of  opium,  but  which  grew  into 
the  darkest  of  miseries  in  the  last,  and 
that  haunting  of  the  human  face, 
which  latterly  towered  into  a  curse — 
were  they  not  partly  derived  from  this 
childish  experience?  It  is  certain 
that,  from  the  essential  solitude  in 
which  my  childhood  was  passed; 
from  the  depth  of  my  sensibility;  from 
the  exaltation  of  this  by  the  resist- 
ance of  an  intellect  too  prematurely 
developed,  it  resulted  that  the  terrific 
grief  which  I  passed  through,  drove  a 
shaft  for  roe  into  the  worlds  of  death 
and  darkness  which  never  again 
closed,  and  through  which  it  might 
be  said  that  I  ascended  and  descend- 
ed at  will,  according  to  the  temper  of 
my  spirits.  Some  of  the  phenomena 
developed  in  my  dream-scenery,  un- 
doubtedly, do  but  repeat  the  expe- 
riences of  childhood ;  and  others  seem 
likely  to  have  been  growths  and  fruc- 
tifications from  seeds  at  that  time 
sown. 

The  reasons,  therefore,  for  prefix- 
ing some  account  of  a  '^  passage  "  in 
childhood,  to  this  record  of  a  dreadfril 
visitation  from  opinm  excess,  are— 
1st,  That,  in  colouring,  it  harmonizes 
with  that  record,  and,  therefore,  is 
related  to  it  at  least  in  point  of  feel- 
ing; 2dly,  That  possibly  it  was  in 
part  the  origin  of  some  features  in 
that  record,  and  so  far  is  related  to  it 
in' logic ;  ddiy.  That,  the  final  assanlt 
of  opinm  being  of  a  nature  to  chal- 
lenge the  attention  of  medical  men, 
it  is  important  to  clear  away  all  doubts 
and  scruples  which  can  gather  about 
the  roots  of  such  a  malady.  Was  it 
opium,  or  was  it  opium  in  combina- 
tion with  something  else,  that  raised 
these  storms  ? 

Some  cynical  reader  will  object — 
that  for  this  last  purpose  it  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  state  the  fact, 
without  rehearsing  in  extenso  the  par- 
ticulars of  that  case  in  childhood. 
But  the  reader  of  more  kindness  (for 
a  surly  reader  is  always  a  bad  critic) 
will  also  have  more  discernment ;  and 
he  will  perceive  that  it  is  not  for  the 
mere  facts  that  the  case  is  reported, 
but  because  these  facts  move  through 
a  wilderness  of  natural  thou^^ts  or 
feelings ;  some  in  the  child  who  snflfers ; 
some  in  the  man  who  reports ;  but  aU 
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so  far  interestlDg  as  they  relate  to 
solemn  objects.  Meantime,  the  ob- 
jection of  the  sullen  critic  reminds  me 
of  a  scene  sometimes  beheld  at  the 
English  lakes.  Figtit^  to  yonrself  an 
energetic  tourist,  who  protests  every 
where  that  he  comes  only  to  see  the 
lakes.  He  has  no  business  whatever ; 
he  is  not  searching  for  any  recreant 
indorser  of  a  bill,  but  simply  in  search 
of  the  picturesque.  Yet  this  man 
adjures  every  landlord,  '^  by  the  virtue 
of  his  oath,^*  to  tell  him,  and  as  he 
hopes  for  peace  in  this  world  to  tell 
him  truly,  which  U  the  nearest  road 
to  Keswick.  Next,  he  applies  to 
the  postilions  —  the  Westmoreland 
postiUons  always  fly  down  hills  at 
full  stretch  without  locking — but 
nevertheless,  in  the  full  career  of  their 
fiery  race,  our  picturesque  man  lets 
down  the  glasses,  pulls  up  four  horses 
and  two  postilions,  at  the  risk  of  six 
necks  and  twenty  legs,  adjuring 
them  to  reveal  whether  the^  are  tak- 
ing the  shortest  road.  Fmally,  he 
descries  my  unworthy  self  upon  the 
road ;  and,  instantly  stopping  his  fly- 
ing equipage,  he  demands  of  me  (as 
one  whom  he  believes  to  be  a  scholar 
and  a  man  of  honour)  whether  there 
is  not,  in  the  possibility  of  things,  a 
sitorter  cut  to  Keswick.  Now,  the 
answer  which  rises  to  the  lips  of  land- 
lord, two  postilions,  and  myself,  is 
this-— ^^  Most  excellent  stranger,  as 
you  come  to  the  lakes  simply  to  see 
their  loveliness,  might  it  not  be  as 
well  to  ask  after  the  most  beauti- 
fal  road,  rather  than  the  short- 
est? Because,  if  abstract  shortness, 
if  TO  brevity  is  your  object,  then  the 
shortest  of  all  possible  tours  would 
seem,  with  submission — never  to  have 
left  London."  On  the  same  principle, 
I  tell  my  critic  that  the  whole  course 
of  this  narrative  resembles,  and  was 
meant  to  resemble,  a  caduceus  wreath- 
ed about  with  meandering  ornaments, 
or  the  shaft  of  a  tree^s  stem  hung 
round  and  surmounted  with  some 
vagrant  parasitical  plant.  The  mere 
medical  subject  of  the  opium  answers 
to  the  dry  withered  pole,  which  shoots 


all  the  rings  of  the  flowering  plants, 
and  seems  to  do  so  by  some  dex- 
terity of  its  own;  whereas,  in  fact, 
the  plant  and  its  tendrils  have  curled 
round  the  sullen  cylinder  by  mere 
luxuriance  of  theirs.  Just  as  in 
Cheapside,  if  you  look  right  and  left, 
the  streets  so  narrow,  that  lead  off  at 
right  angles,  seem  quarried  and  blast- 
ed out  of  some  Babylonian  bridL 
kiln ;  bored,  not  raised  artificially  by 
the  builder^s  hand.  But,  if  you  en- 
quire of  the  worthy  men  who  live 
in  that  neighbourhood,  you  will  find  it 
unanimously  deposed — that  not  the 
streets  were  quarried  out  of  the  bri<^ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  (most  rldicnloiiB 
as  it  seems,)  that  the  bricks  have 
supervened  upon  the  streets. 

The  streets  did  not  intrude  amongst 
the  bricks,  but  those  cursed  bridu 
came  to  imprison  the  streets.  So, 
also,  the  ugly  pole — hop  pole,  vine 
pole,  espalier,  no  matter  what — is  there 
only  for  support.  Not  the  flowers  are 
for  the  pole,  but  the  pole  is  for  the 
flowers.  Upon  the  same  andogy  view 
me,  as  one  (ui  the  words  of  a  true  and 
most  impassioned  poet*)  ^'  viridantem 
Jhribus  hastas^^ — making  verdant,  and 
gay  with  the  life  of  flowers,  murderous 
spears  and  halberts — things  that  ox- 
press  death  in  their  origin,  (being 
made  from  dead  substances  that  once 
had  lived  in  forests,)  things  that  ex- 
press ruin  in  their  use.  The  true  ob- 
ject in  my  ^^  G^ium  Confessions  **  is 
not  the  naked  physiological  theme — 
on  the  contrary,  Aai  is  the  ugly  pole, 
the  murderous  spear,  the  hidbert — 
but  those  wandering  musical  variations 
upon  the  theme — those  parasitical 
thoughts,  feelings,  digressions,  which 
climb  up  with  bells  and  blossoms 
round  about  the  arid  stock;  ramble 
away  from  it  at  times  with  perhaps 
too  rank  a  luxuriance;  but  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  eternal  interest  at- 
tached to  the  subjects  of  these  digres- 
sions, no  matter  what  were  the  execu- 
tion, spread  a  glory  over  incidents  that 
for  themselves  would  be — ^less  than 
nothing. 


*  Valerias  Flaccos. 
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SUSriRIA  MS  PROFUNDIS.      PaKT  I. 
The  Afflictiow  of  Childhood. 


It  is  so  painful  to  a  lover  of  open- 
hearted  sincerity,  that  any  indirect 
traits  of  vanity  shoald  even  seem  to 
creep  into  records  of  profound  pas- 
sion ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  so  impossible,  without  an  unnatural 
restraint  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
narrative,  to  prevent  oblique  gleams 
reaching  the  reader  from  such  circum- 
stances of  luxury  or  elegance  as  did 
really  surround  my  childhood,  that  on 
all  accounts  I  think  it  better  to  tell 
him  from  the  first,  with  the  simplicity 
of  truth,  in  what  order  of  society  my 
family  moved  at  the  time  from  which 
this  preliminary  narrative  is  dated. 
Otherwise  it  would  happen  that, 
merely  by  moving  truly  and  faithfully 
through  the  circumstances  of  this  early 
experience,  I  could  hardly  prevent 
the  reader  from  receiving  an  impres- 
sion as  of  some  higher  rank  than  did 
really  belong  to  my  family.  My  father 
was  a  merchant ;  not  in  the  sense  of 
Scotland,  where  it  means  a  man  who 
sells  groceries  in  a  cellar,  but  in  the 
English  sense,  a  sense  severely  ex- 
clusive— viz.  he  was  a  man  engaged 
in  foreign  commerce,  and  no  other; 
therefore,  in  wholesale  commerce,  and 
no  other,— which  las^  curpumstancc  it 
is  important  to  mention,  because 
it  brings  him  within'  the  benefit  of 
Cicero's  condescending  distinction* — 
as  one  to  be  despised,  certainly,  but 
not  too  intensely  to  be  despised  even 
by  a  Roman  senator.  He,  this  im- 
perfectly despicable  man,  died  at  an 
early  age,  and  very  soon  after  the 
incidents  here  recorded,  leaving  to 
his  family,  then  consisting  of  a  wife 
and  six  children,  an  unburthened 
estate  pro:lucing  exactly  £1600  a- 
year.  Watnrally,  therefore,  at  the 
date  of  my  narrative,  if  narrative  it 
can  be  called,  he  had  an  income  still 
larger,  from  the  addition  of  current 
commercial  profits.  Now,  to  any  man 
who  is  acquainted  with  commercial 
.  life,  but  a^ve  all,  with  such  life  in 


England,  it  will  readily  occur  that 
in  an  opulent  ^English  family  of  that 
class— opulent,  though  not  rich  in  a 
mercantile  estimate  —  the  domestic 
economy  is  likely  to  be  upon  a  scale 
of  liberality  altogether  unknown 
amongst  the  corresponding  orders  in 
foreign  nations.  Whether  as  to  the 
establishment  of  servants,  or  as  to 
the  provision  made  for  the  comfort 
of  all  its  members,  such  a  household 
not  uncommonly  eclipses  the  scale 
of  living  even  amongst  the  poorer 
classes  of  our  nobility,  though  the 
most  splendid  in  Europe — a  fact 
which,  since  the  period  of  my  infancy, 
I  have  had  many  personal  opportuni- 
ties for  verifying  both  in  England  and 
in  Ireland.  From  this  peculiar  ano- 
maly afiectmg  the  domestic  economy 
of  merchants,  there  arises  a  disturb- 
ance upon  the  general  scale  of  out- 
ward signs  by  which  we  measure  the 
relations  of  rank.  The  equation,  so 
to  speak,  between  one  order  of  society 
and  another,  which  usually  travels  in 
the  natural  line  of  their  comparative 
expenditure,  is  here  interrupted  and 
defeated,  so  that  one  rank  would  be 
collected  from  the  name  of  the  occu- 
pation, and  another  rank,  much  higher, 
frem  the  splendour  of  the  domestic 
menage.  I  warn  the  reader,  there- 
fore, (or  rather,  my  explanation  has 
already  warned  him,)  that  he  is  not 
to  infer  from  any  casual  gleam  of 
luxury  or  elegance  a  corresponding 
.elevation  of  rank. 

We,  the  children  of  the  house,  stood 
in  fact  upon  the  very  happiest  tier  in 
the  scaffolding  of  society  for  all  good 
influences.  The  prayer  of  Agar — 
"  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  richeaT 
— was  realized  for  us.  That  blessing 
had  we,  being  neither  too  high  nor  too 
low ;  high  enough  we  were  to  see  models 
of  good  manners ;  obscure  enough  to  be 
left  in  the  sweetest  of  soUtndes.  Amply 
furnished  with  the  nobler  benefits  of 
wealth,  extra  means   of  health,  of 


*  Cicero,  in  a  well-known  passage  of  hia  Ethics,  speaks  of  trade  as  irredeemably 
-«.  if  petty ;  but  as  not  so  absolutely  felonious  if  wholesale.     He  givea  a  real 
at  (one  who  is  such  in  the  English  tense)  leave  to  think  himsdf  a  sliade 
-beer. 
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intellectnal  culture,  and  of  elegant 
enjoyment,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
knew  nothing  of  its  social  distinc- 
tions. Not  depressed  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  privations  too  sordid, 
not  tempted  into  restlessness  by  the 
consciousness  of  privileges  too  aspir- 
ing, we  had  no  motives  for  shame, 
we  had  none  for  pride.  Grateful 
also  to  this  hour  I  am^  that,  amidst 
luxuries  in  al>  things  else,  we  were 
trained  to  a  Spartan  simplicity  of 
diet — that  we  fared,  in  fact,  very 
much  less  sumptuou^y  t^an  the  ser- 
vants. And  if  (after  the-  model  of 
the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius)  I  should 
return  thanks  to  Providence  for  all 
the  separate  blessings  of  my  early 
situation,  these  four  I  would  single 
out  as  chiefly  worthy  to  be  com- 
memorated—that I  lived  in  the  coun- 
try; that  I  lived  in  solitude;  that 
my  infant  feelings  were  moulded  by 
the  gentlest  of  sisters,  not  by  horrid 
pugiOstic  brothers ;  finally,  that  I  and 
they  were  dutiful  children  of  a  pure, 
holy,  and  magnificent  church. 

The  earliest  incidents  in  my  life 
which  affected  me  so  deeply  as  tp  be 
rememberable  at  this  day,  were  two^ 
and  both  before  I  could  have  com- 
pleted my  second  year,  viz.  a  remark- 
able dream  of  terrific  grandeur  about 
a  favourite  nurse,  which  is  interesting 
for  a  reason  to  be  noticed  hereafter ; 
and  secondly,  the  fact  of  having  con- 
nected a  profound  sense  of  pathos 
with  the  re- appearance,  very  early  in 
spring,  of  some  crocuses.  This  I  men- 
tion as  inexplicable,  for  such  annual 
resurrections  of  plants  and-  flowers 
affect  us  only  as  memorials,  or  sug- 
gestions of  a  higher  change,  and 
therefore  in  connexion  with  the  idea 
of  death;  but  of  death  I  could,  at 
that  time,  have  had'  no  experience 
whatever. 

This,  however,  I  was  speedily  to 
acquire.  My  two  eldest  sisters — 
■eldest  of  three  then  living,  and  also 
elder  than  myself — ^werd  summoned 
to  Bxt  early  death.  The  first  who  died 
was  Jane — about  ay^ar  older  than  my- 
self. She  was  three  and  a  half,  I  two 
and  a  XidXf^ plusoxminus  some  trifle  that 
I  do  not  recollect.  But  death  was 
then  scarcely  intelligible  to  me,  and  I 
could  not  80  properly  be  said  to  suffer 
sorrow  as  a  sad  perplexity.  There 
was  anotUor  dei^h  in.th^.  hpn^e  ^ibpnt 


the  same  ti^le,  viz.  of«a  maternal 
grandmother;  but  as  she  had  in  a 
manner  come  to  us  for  the  express 
purpose  of  dying  in  her  daughter's 
society,  and  from  illness  had  lived 
perfectly  secluded,  our  nursery  party 
knew  her  but  little,  and  were  certainly 
more  affected  by  the  death  (which  I 
witnessed)  of  a  favourite  bird,  viz. 
a  kingfisher  who  had  been  injured  by 
an  accidents  With  my  sister  Janets 
death  [though  otherwise,  as  I  have 
said,  less  sorrowful  than  unintelli- 
gible] there  was^  however,  connected 
an  incident  which  made  a  most  fear- 
ful impression  upon  myself,  deepen- 
ing my  tendencies  to  thoughtfulness 
and  abstraction  beyond  what  would 
seem  credible  for  my  years.  If  there 
was  one  thing  in  this  world  from 
which,  more  than  from  any  other, 
nature  had  forced  me  to  revolt,  it 
was  brutality  and  violence.  Now  a 
whisper  arose  in  the  family,  that  a 
woman-servant,  who  by  accident  was 
drawn  off  imm  her  proper  duties  to 
attend  my  sister  Jane  for  a  day  op 
two,  had  on  one  occasion  treated  hev 
harshly,  if  not  brutally ;  and  as  this 
ill  treatment  happened  within  two 
days  of  her  death — so  that  the  occa* 
Mon  of  it  must  have  been  some  fret- 
fulness  in  the  poor  child  caused  by 
her  sufferings — ^naturally  thei'e  was  a 
sense  of  awe  diffused  through  the 
family.  I  believe  the  story  never 
reached  my  mother,  and  possibly  it 
was  exaggerated^  but  upon  me  the 
effect  was  terrific.  I  did  not  often 
see  the  person  charged  with  this 
cruelty;  but,  when  I  did,  my  eyes 
sought  the  ground ;  nor  could  I  have 
borne  to  look  her  in  the  face — net 
through  anger;  and  as  to  vindictive 
thoughts,  how  could  these  lodge  in  a 
powerless  infant?  The  feeling  which 
fell  upon  me  wa»  a  shuddering  awe, 
as  upon  a  first  glimpse  of  the  truth 
that  I  was  in  a  world  of  evil  and  strife. 
Though  bom  in  a  large  town,  I  had 
passed  the  whole  of  my  childhood, 
except,  for  the  few  earliest  weeks,  in 
a  rural  seclusion.  With  three  inno- 
cent little  sisters  for  playmates,  sleep- 
ing always  amongst  them,  and  shut 
up  for  ever  in  a  sUent  garden  from  all 
knowledge  of  poverty,  or  oppression, 
or  outrage,  I  had  not  suspected  until 
this  moment  the  true  comp  of 

the  world  in  which  myself  my 

si^teirs  were  living^.     Henc 
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the  character  of  my  thoughts  must 
have  changed  greatly ;  for  so  repre- 
sentative are  some  acts,  that  one  single 
case  of  the  class  is  sufficient  to  throw 
opea  before  you  the  whole  theatre 
of  possibilities  in  that  direction.  I 
never  heard  that  the  woman,  accused 
of  this  cruelty,  took  it  at  all  to  heart, 
even  after  the  event,  which  so  inmie- 
diately  succeeded,  had  reflected  upon 
it  a  more  painful  emphasis.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  knew  of  a  case,  and  will 
pause  to  mention  it,  where  a  mere 
semblance  and  shadow  of  such  cruelty, 
under  similar  circumstances,  inflicted 
the  grief  of  self-reproach  through  the 
remainder  of  life.  A  boy,  interesting 
in  his  appearance,  as  also  from  his 
remarkable  docility « was  attacked,  on 
a  cold  day  of  spring,  by  a  complaint 
of  the  trachea — not  precisely  croup, 
but  like  it.  He  was  three  years  old, 
and  had  been  ill  perhaps  for  four  days ; 
but  at  intervals  had  been  in  high  spi- 
rits, and  capable  of  playing.  This 
sunshine,  gleaming  through  dark 
clouds,  had  continued  even  on  the 
fourth  day ;  and  from  nine  to  eleven 
o^clock  at  night,  he  had  showed  more 
animated  pleasure  than  ever.  An  old 
servant,  hearing  of  liis  illness,  had 
called  to  see  him ;  and  hQr  mode  of 
talking  with  him  had  excited  all  the 
joyousness  of  his  nature.  About  mid- 
night his  mother,  fancying  that  his 
feet  felt  cold,  was  muffling  them  up 
Jn  flannels ;  and,  as  he  seemed  to  resist 
her  a  little,  she  struck  Ughtly  on  the 
sole  of  one  foot  as  a  mode  of  admon- 
ishing him  to  be  quiet.  He  did  not 
repeat  his  motion ;  and  in  less  than  a 
minute  his  mother  had  him  in  her 
arms  with  his  face  looking  upwards. 
*^  What  is  the  meaning,"  she  exclaim- 
ed, in  sudden  aflright,  ^^  of  this  strange 
repose  settling  upon  his  features?" 
She  called  loudly  to  a  servant  in  an- 
other room;  but  before  the  servant 


could  reach  her,  the  child  had  drawn 
two  inspirations — deep,  yet  gentle — 
and  had  died  in  his  mother's  anns. 
Upon  this  the  poor  afflicted  lady  made 
the  discovery  that  those  struggles, 
which  she  had  supposed  to  be  expres- 
sions of  resistance  to  herself,  were  the 
struggles  of  departing  life.  It  fol- 
low^, or  seemed  to  follow,  that  with 
these  final  struggles  had  blended  an 
expression,  on  her  part,  of  displea- 
sure. Doubtless  the  child  had  not 
distinctly  perceived  it ;  but  the  mother 
could  never  look  back  to  the  incideni 
without  self-reproach.  And  seven 
years  after,  when  her  own  death  h]^)- 
pened,  no  progress  had  been  made  in 
reconciling  her  thoughts  to  that  which 
only  the  depth  of  love  could  have 
viewed  as  any  o£fence. 

So  passed  away  from  earth  one  out 
of  those  sisters  that  made  up  my  nur- 
sery playmates;  and  so  did  my  ac- 
quaintance (if  such  it  could  be  called) 
commence  with  mortality.  Yet,  in 
fact,  I  knew  little  more  of  mortality 
than  that  Jane  had  disappeared.  She 
bad  gone  away;  but,  perhaps,  she 
woulji  come  back.  Happy  interval 
of  heaven-bom  ignorance  I  Gradons 
immunity  of  infancy  from  sorrow  dis- 
px)portioned  to  its  strength  \  I  was 
sad  for  Jane's  absence.  But  still  in 
my  heart  I  trusted  that  she  would 
come  again.  Summer  and  winter 
came  again  —  crocuses  and  roses  ; 
why  not  little  Jane  ? 

Thus  easily  was  healed,  then,  the 
first  wound  in  my  infant  heart.  Not 
BO  the  second.  For  thou,  dear,  noble 
Elizabeth,  around  whose  ample  brow, 
as  often  as  thy  sweet  countenance 
rises  upon  the  darkness,  I  fancy  a 
tiara  of  light  or  a  gleaming  aureola  in 
token  of  thy  premature  intellectaal 
grandeur — thou  whose  head,  for  it9 
superb  developments,  was  the  asto- 
nishment of  science* — thou  next,  but 


*  **  The  (utonishment  of  icienee." — Her  medical  attendants  were  Dr  Pereivaly 
a  well-known  literary  physician,  wha  had  been  a  correspondent  of  Condorcet» 
D*Alembert,  kc,  and  Mr  Charles  White,  a  very  distinguished  surgeon.  It  was  he 
who  pronounced  her  head  to  be  the  finest  in  its  stmctore  and  development  of  any 
that  he  had  ever  seen — an  assertion  which,  to  my  own  knowledge,  he  repeated  in 
after  years,  and  with  enthusiasm.  That  he  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  sob* 
jeot  may  be  presumed  from  this,  that  he  wrote  and  published  a  work  on  tho  human 
skull,  supported  by  many  measurements  which  he  had  made  of  heads  selected  from 
all  varieties  of  the  human  species.  Meantime,  as  I  would  be  loth  that  any  trait  of 
what  might  seem  vanity  should  creep  into  this  record,  I  will  candidly  aomit  that 
she  died  of  hydrocephalus ;  and  it  has  been  often  supposed  that  the  premature  ex- 
pansion of  the  intellect  in  cases  of  that  class,  is  altogether  morbid — forced  on,  in 
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after  an  interval  of  happy  years,  thou  tation — still  that  original  partner  of 

also  wert  sommoned  away  from  oar  his  earliest  solitude — 

nursery ;  and  the  night  which,  for  me,  u  Oeaturo  in  whom  taceWd 

gathered  upon  that  event,  ran  after  Whatever  can  to  right  or  thought  be 

my  steps  far  into  life ;  and  perhaps  at  form'd, 

this  day  I  resemble  little  for  good  or  Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet  ••— 

for  ill  that  which  else  I  should  have  ^„^„  „^„     „t,^„   „i,^    «t.«««.^^    «« 

been,     PiUar  of  fire,  that  didst  go  T^"  °^T;,  ^^«°,  she   appeared   in 

T^r.L  ^JiT  ^:ArT^ATi\^i!!ClJ^^  league  with  an  eternity  of  woe,  and 

^^^oTnlSr^if  whl  ?hr^^^^  mastering  to  his  ruin;  could  not  be 

piUar  of  darkness,  when  thy  counte-  disnlaced  for  him  bv  anv  better  or 

scales  should  I  weigh  thee  ?  Was  the  "Loss  of  thee 

blessing  greater  from  thy  heavenly  Would  never  from  my  heart ;  no,  no,  I 

presence,  or  the  blight  which  followed  f^^i 

thy  departure?   Can  a  man  weigh  off  The  link  of  nature  draw  mej  flesh  of 

and  vsdue  the  glories  of  dawn  against  flesh, 

the  darkness  of  hurricane  ?    Or,  if  he  ^°®  ®^  "J  ^"«  ^^^^  *^ »  *"^  ^^™ 

could,  how  is  it  that,  when  a  memor-  _  _.    ^^  ****®  .  «  •_      _^  j   uu 

able  love  has  been  foUowed  by  a  me-  ^"^«  ^®Tf  J  *^^  ^  ^'^^'  ^""  ®' 

morable  bereavement,  even  suppose  ^®®* 

that  Grod  would  replace  the  sufferer  in  But  what  was  it  that  drew  my 
a  point  of  time  anterior  to  the  entire  heart,  by  gravitation  so  strong,  to  my 
experience,  and  offer  to  cancel  the  sister?  Could  a  duld,  little  above  six 
woe,  but  so  that  the  sweet  face  which  years  of  age,  place  any  spedal  value 
had  caused  the  woe  should  also  be  upon  her  intellectuid  forwardness? 
obliterated — ^vehemently  would  every  Serene  and  capacious  as  her  jmind 
man  shrink  from  the  exchange  1  In  appeared  to  me  upon  after  review, 
the  Paradise  Lost^  this  strong  in-  was  tiiai  a  charm  for  stealing  away 
stinct  of  man — to  prefer  the  hea-  the  heart  of  an  infant  ?  Oh,  no !  I 
venly,  mixed  and  polluted  with  the  think  of  it  now  with  interest,  because 
earthly,  to  a  level  experience  offering  it  lends,  in  a  stranger^s  ear,  some  jus- 
neither  one  nor  the  other — is  divinely  tification  to  the  excess  of  my  fondness, 
commemorated.  What  worlds  of  pa-  But  then  it  was  lost  upon  me ;  or,  if 
thos  are  in  that  speech  of  Adam^s**  not  lost,  was  Imt  dimly  perceived. 
^^  If  God  should  make  another  Eve,"  Hadst  thou  been  an  idiot,  mv  sister, 
&c. — that  is,  if  Grod  should  replace  not  the  less  I  must  have  loved  thee — 
him  in  his  primitive  state,  and  should  having  that  capacious  heart  overflow- 
condescend  to  bring  again  a  second  ing,  even  as  mine  overflowed,  with 
Eve,  one  that  would  listen  to  no  temp-  tenderness,  and  stung,  even  as  mine 


fact,  by  the  mere  stimulation  of  the  disease.  I  would,  however,  suggest,  as  a 
possibility,  the  yery  inverse  order  of  relation  between  the  disease  and  the  intellec- 
tual manifestations.  Not  the  disease  may  always  have  caused  the  preterna- 
tural growth  of  the  intellect,  but,  on  the  contrary,  this  gprowth  coming  on  i^oota- 
neously,  and  outrunning  the  capacities  of  the  physical  structure,  may  nave  caused 
the  disease. 

*  Amongst  the  oversights  in  the  ParadUe  Lost,  some  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  perceived,  it  is  certainly  otM^-that,  by  placing  in  such  overpowering  Hght  6i 
pathos  the  sublime  sacrifice  of  Adam  to  his  love  for  his  frail  companion,  he  hai 
too  much  lowered  the  guilt  of  his  disobedience  to  God.  All  that  Milton  can  say 
afterwards,  does  not,  and  cannot,  obscure  the  beauty  of  that  action :  reviewii^  m 
calmly,  we  condemn — but  taking  the  impassioned  station  of  Adam  at  the  montnt 
of  temptation,  we  approve  in  our  hearts.  This  was  certainly  an  oversight ;  but  it 
was  one  very  difficult  to  redress.  I  remember,  amongst  the  many  ezquhite 
thoughts  of  John  Paul,  (Richter,)  one  which  strUies  me  as  peculiarlv  touching 
upon  this  subject.  He  suggests — not  as  any  grave  theological  comm  but  as 
the  wandering  fancy  of  a  poetic  heart — that,  had  Adam  conquered  the  »  ish  of 
separation  as  a  pure  sacrifice  of  obedience  to  God,  his  reward  would  1 
the  pardon  and  reconciliadon  of  Eve,  together  with  her  restoration  to  ioi 
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was  stung,  by  the  necessity  of  being 
loved.  This  it  was  wiiich  crowned 
tlieo  with  beauty — 

"  Love,  the  holy  sense. 
Best  gift  of  God^  in  thee  was  most  in- 
tense." 

That  lamp  Ughted  in  Paradise  was 
kindled  for  me  which  shone  so  stea- 
dily in  thee ;  and  never  but  to  thee 
only,  never  again  since  thy  departure, 
durst  I  utter  the  feelings  which  possess- 
ed me.  For  I  was  the  shiest  of  chil- 
dren ;  and  a  natural  sense  of  personal 
dignity  held  me  back  at  all  stages  of 
life,  from  exposing  the  least  ray  of 
feelings  which  I  was  not  encouraged 
whoUj^  to  reveal. 

It  would  be  painful,  and  it  is  need- 
less, to  pursue  the  course  of  that  sick- 
ness which  carried  off  my  leader  and 
companion.  She  (according  to  my 
recollection  at  this  moment)  was  just 
as  much  above  eight  years  as  I  above 
six.  And  perhaps  this  natural  pre- 
cedency in  authority  of  judgment,  and 
the  tender  humility  with  which  she 
declined  to  assert  it,  had  been  amongst 
the  fascinations  of  her  presence.  It 
was  upon  a  Sunday  evening,  or  so 
people  fancied,  that  the  spark  of  fatal 
fire  fell  upon  that  train  of  predisjwsi- 
tions  to  a  brain-complaint  which  had 
hitherto  slumbered  within  her.  She 
had  been  permitted  to  drink  tea  attlie 
bouse  of  a  labouring  man,  the  father 
of  an  old  female  servant.  The  sun 
had  set  when  she  returned  in^  the 
company  of  this  servant  through 
meadows  reeking  with  exhalations 
after  a  fervent  day.  From  that  time 
she  sickened.  Happily  a  child  in 
such  circumstances  feels  no  anxieties. 
Looking  upon  medical  men  as  people 
whose  natural  commission  it  is  to  he|il 
diseases,  since  it  is  their  natural  func- 
tion to  profess  it,  knowing  them  only 
d^.ex'officio  privileged  to  make  war 
upon  pain  and  sickness — I  never  had 
a  misgiving  about  the  result.  I  grieved 
indeed  that  my  sister  should  lie  in 
bed:  I  grieved  still  more  sometimes 
to  hear  her  moan.  But  all  this  ap- 
peared to  me  no  more  than  a  night  of 
trouble  on  which  the  dawn  would 
soon  arise.    Ob !  moment  of  darkness 


and  delbiugi,  when  a  nurse-  awakened 
me  from  that  delusion,  and  launched 
God's  thunderbolt  at  my  heart  in  the 
assurance  that  my  sister  must  die. 
Rightly  it  is  said  of  utter,  utter  misery, 
that  it  "  cannot  be  remembered^*  It- 
self, as  a  remembrable  thing,  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  its  own  chaos.  Mere 
anarchy  and  confusion  of  mind  feU 
upon  mo.  Deaf  and  blind  I  waSy 
as  I  reeled  under  the  revelation.  I 
wish  not  to  recal  the  circumstances  of 
that  time,  when  my  agony  was  at  its 
height,  and  hers  in  another  sense  was 
approaching.  Enough  to  say — that 
all  was  soon  over ;  and  the  morning 
of  that  day  had  at  last  arrived  which 
looked  down  upon  her  innocent  face, 
sleeping  the  sleep  from-  which  there 
is  no  awaking,  and  upon  me  sorrow- 
ing the  sorrow  for  which  there  is  no 
consolation. 

On  the  day  after  my  sister's 
death,  whilst  the  sweet  temple  of  her 
brain  was  yet  unviolated  by  human 
scrutiny,  I  formed  my  own  scheme  for 
seeing  her  once  more.  Not  for  the 
world  would  I  l&ave  made  this  known, 
nor  have  suffered  a  witness  to  accom- 
pany me.  I  had  never  heard  of  feel- 
ings that  take  the  name  of  *^  senti- 
mental," nor  dreamed  of  such  a 
possibility.  But  grief  even  in  a 
child  hates  the  light,  and  shrinks 
from  human  eyes.  The  bouse  was 
large;  there  were  two  staircases; 
and  by  one  of  these  I  knew  that  about 
noon,  when  all  would  be  quiet,  I 
could  steal  up  into  her  chamber.  I 
imagine  that  it  was  exactly  high  noon 
when  I  reached  the  chamber  door; 
it  was  locked ;  but  the  key  was  not 
taken  away.  Entering,  I  closed  the 
door  so  softly,  that,  although.it  opened 
upon  a  hall  which  ascended  through 
all  the  stories,  no  echo  raa  along  the 
silent  walls.  Then  turning,  sound,  I 
sought  my  sister's  face.  But  the  bed 
had  been  moved ;  and  the  back  was 
now  turned.  Nothing  met  my  eyes 
but  one  large  window  wide  open, 
through  which  the  sun  of  midsummer 
at  noonday  was  showering  down 
torrents  of  splendour.  The  weather 
was  dry,  the  sky  was  cloudless,  the 
blue  depths  seemed  the  expFeae  types 


*  "  I  stood  in  unimaginable  trance 
And  agony,  which  cannot  be  remeniber'd." 


— Speech  o/Aihadra  in  Coleric^e*$  9$niohe* 
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of  infinity ;  and  it  was  not  possible 
for  eye  to  behold  or  for  heart  to  con- 
ceive any  symbols  more  pathetic  of 
life  and  the  glory  of  life. 

Let  me  pause  for  one  instant  in 
approaching  a  remembrance  so  affect- 
ing and  revolutionary  for  my  own 
mind,  and  one  which  (if  any  earthly 
remembrance)  will  survive  for  me  in 
the  hour  of  death, — to  remind  some 
readers,  and  to  inform  others,  that  in 
the  original  Opium  Confessions  I  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  reason*  why 
death,  ceeteris  paribus^  is  more  pro- 
foundly  affecting   in  summer   than 
in  other  parts  of  the  year ;  so  far  at 
least  as  it  is  liable  to  any  modifica- 
tion at  all  from  accidents  of  scenery 
or  season.     The  reason,  as  I  there 
suggested,  lies  in  the  antagonism  be- 
tween the  tropical  redundancy  of  life 
in  summer  and  the  dark  sterilities  of 
the  grave.    The  summer  we  see,  the 
grave  we  haunt  with  our  thoughts; 
the  glory  is  around  us,  the  darkness 
is  within  us.    And,  the  two  coming 
into  collision,  each  exalts  the  other 
into  stronger  relief.    But  in  my  case 
there  was  even  a  subtler  reason  why 
the  summer  had  this  intense  power  of 
vivifying  the  spectacle  or  the  thoughts 
of  death.    And,  recollecting  it,  often 
I  have  been  struck  with  the  important 
truth — that  far  more  of  our  deepest 
thoughts    and    feelings    pass   to  us 
through   perplexed  combinations  of 
concrete  objects,  pass  to  us  as  involutes 
(if  I  may  coin  that  word)  in  compound 
experiences  incapable  of  being  disen- 
tangled, than  ever  reach  us  directly^ 
and  in  their  own  abstract  shapes.    It 
had  happened  that  amongst  our  nur- 
sery collection  of  books  was  the  Bible 
illustrated  with  many  pictures.    And 
in  long  dark  evenings,  as  my  three 
sisters  with  myself  sate  by  the  firelight 
round  the  guardof  our  nursery,  no  book 
was  so  much  in  request  amongst  us. 
It  ruled  us  and  swayed  us  as  myste- 
riously as  music.    One  young  nurse, 
whom  we  all  loved,  before  any.  candle 
was  lighted,  would  often  strain  her 
eyes  to  read  it  for  us ;  and  sometimes, 
according  to  her  simple  powers,  wonld 
endeavour  to  explain  what  we  found 
obscure.    We,  the  children,  were  all 
constitutionally  touched  with  pensive- 
ncss ;   the  fitful  gloom  and  sudden 


lambencies  of  the  room  by  fire-light, 
suited  our  evening  state  of  feelings  ; 
and  they  siiited  also  the  divine  revda- 
tions  of  power  and  mysterious  beauty 
which  awed  us.    Above  all,  the  story 
of  a  just  man, — man  and  yet  not  man, 
real  above  all  things  and  yet  shadowy 
above  all  things,  who  had  suffered 
the  passion  of  death  in  Palestine,  slept 
upon  om*  minds  like  early  dawn  upon 
the  waters.     The  nurse  knew  and 
explained  to  us  the  chief  differences 
in  Oriental  climates;   and  all  these 
differences  (as  it  happens)  express 
themselves  in  the  great  varieties  of 
summer.     The  cloudless  sunlights  of 
Syria — those  seemed  to  argue  ever- 
lasting summer ;  the  disciples  pluck- 
ing the  ears  of  com — that  must  be 
summer;    but,  above   all,  the  very 
name  of  Palm  Sunday,  (a  festival  in 
the  EngUsh  church,)  troubled  me  like 
an  anthem.  ^^  Sunday !"  what  was  thatf 
That  was  the  day  of  peace  which 
masqued  another  peace  deeper  than 
the  heart  of  man  can  comprehend. 
"  Palms !  "—what  were  they  ?     That 
was  an  equivocal  word :  psdms.  In  the 
sense  of  trophies,  expressed  the  pomps 
of  life :  palms,  as  a  product  of  nature, 
expressed  the  pomps  of  summer.  Yet 
still  even  this  explanation  does  not 
suffice:    it  was  not  merely  by  the 
peace  and  by  the  summer,  by  the 
deep  sound  of  rest  below  all  rest,  and 
of  ascending  glory,— that  I  had  been 
haunted.    It  was  also  because  Jeru- 
salem stood  near  to  those  deep  images 
both  in  time  and  in  place.    The  gi^ 
event  of  Jerusalem  was  at  hand  when 
Pahn  Sunday  came ;  and  the  scene  of 
that  Stmday  was  near  in  place  to  Je- 
rusalem.   Yet  what  then  was  Jeru- 
salem?    Did  I  fancy  it  to  be  the 
omphalos  (navel)  of  the  earth  ?   That 
pretension  had  once  been  made  for 
Jerusalem,  and  once  for  Delphi ;  and 
both  pretensions  had  become  ridicu- 
lous, as  the  figure  of  the  planet  became 
known.  Yes ;  but  if  not  of  the  earth, 
for  earth's  tenant  Jerusalem  was  tiie 
omphalos  of  mortality.      Yet  how? 
there  on  the  contrary  it  was,  as  we  in.T 
fants  understood,  that  uHntality  bad 
been  trampled  under  foot  Tme ;  iNit 
for  that  very  reason  there  it  was  that 
mortality  had  opened  its  very  gloomi- 
est crater.    There  it  Vas  ind^  that 


*  Some  readers  will  question  the  fact,  and  seek  no  reason.    But  did 
suffer  grief  at  anif  season  of  the  year  ? 
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gentlemen  whom  I  did  not  know. 
They  were  kind  to  me ;  but  naturally 
they  talked   of  things  disconnected 
with  the  occasion,  and  their  conver- 
sation was  a  toi*ment.  At  the  church, 
I  was  told  to  hold  a  white  handker- 
chief to  my  ayiis.    Empty  hypocrisy ! 
What   need  had  he  of  masques  or 
mockeries,  whose  heart  died  within 
him  at  every  word  that  was  uttered  V 
During  that  part  of  the  service  which 
passed  within  the  church,  I  made  an 
effort  to  attend,  but  I  sank  back  con- 
tinually into  my  own  solitary  dark- 
ness, and  I  heard  little  consciously, 
except  some  fugitive  strains  from  the 
sublime  chapter  of  St  Paul,  which  in 
England  is  always  read  at  burials. 
And  here  I  notice  a  profound  error  of 
our    present     illustrious     Laureate. 
WhCn  I  heard  those  dreadful  words — 
for  dreadful  they  were  to  me — "  It  is 
sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised  in  in- 
comiption;  it  is  sown  in  dishonour, 
it  is  raised  in  glory ;"  such  was  the 
recoil  gf  my  feelings,  that  I  could  even 
have  shrieked  out  a  protesting — "  Oh, 
no,  no ! "  if  I  had  not  been  restramed 
by  the  publicity  of  the  occasion.    In 
after  years,  reflecting  upon  this  revolt 
of  my  feelings,  which,  being  the  voice 
of  nature  in  a  child,  must  be  as  true 
as  any  mere  opinion  of  a  child  might 
probably  be  false,  I  saw  at  once  the 
unsoundness  of  a  passage  in  The  Ex- 
cursion,   The  book  is  not  here,  but 
the  substance  I  remember  perfectly. 
Mr  Wordsworth  argues,   that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  unsteady  faith  which 
people  flx  upon  the  beatiflc  condition 
after  death  of  those  whom  they  de- 
plore, nobody  could  be  found  so  sel- 
fish, as  even  secretly  to  wish  for  the 
restoration  to  earth  of  a  beloved  ob- 
ject.   A  mother,  for  instance,  could 
never  dream  of  yearning  for  her  child, 
and  secretly  calling  it  back  by  her 
silent  aspirations  from  the  arms  of 
God,  if  she  were  but  reconciled  to  the 
belief  that  really  it  was  in  those  arms. 
But  this  I  utterly  deny.    To  take  my 
own  case,  when  I  heard  those  dread- 
ful words  of  St  Paul  applied  to  my 
sister — viz.  that  she  should  be  raised 
a  spiritual  body — nobody  can  suppose 
that  selfishness,  or  any  other  feeling 
than  that  of  agonizing  love,  caused 
the  rebellion    of  my  heart  against 
them.    I  knew  already  that  she  was 
to  come  again  in  beauty  and  power. 


I  did  not  now  learn  this  for  the  first 
time.    And  that  thought,  doubtless, 
made  my  sorrow  sublimer ;  but  also 
it  made  it  deeper.    For  here  lay  the 
sting  of  it,  viz.  in  the  fatal  words — 
"  We  shall  be  changed,''''    How  was 
the  unity  of  my  interest  in  her  to  be 
preserved,  if  she  were  to  be  altered, 
and  no  longer  to  reflect  in  her  sweet 
countenance    the   traces   that  were 
sculptured  on  my  heart?    Let  a  ma- 
gician ask  any  woman  whether  she 
will  permit  him  to  improve  her  child, 
to  raise  it  even  from  deformity  to  per- 
fect beauty,  if  that  must  be  done  at 
the  cost  of  its  identity,  and  there  is 
no  loving  mother  but  would  reject  his 
proposal  with  horror.     Or,  to  take  a 
case  that  has  actually  happened,  if  a 
mother  were  robbed  of  her  child  at 
two  years  old  by  gipsies,   and  the 
same  child  were  restored  to  her  jit 
twenty,  a  fine  young  man,  but  divid- 
ed by  a  sleep  as  it  were  of  death  from 
all  remembrances  that  could  restore 
the  broken  links  of  their  once-tender 
connexion,   would  she  not  feel  her 
grief  unhealed,  and  her  heart  defraud-  ' 
ed?    Undoubtedly  she  would.     All 
of  us  ask  not  of  God  for  a  better  thing 
than  that  we  have  lost ;  we  ask  for 
the  same,  even  with  its  faults  and  its 
frailties.    It  is  true  that  the  sorrow- 
ing person  will  also  be  changed  even- 
tually, but  that  must  be  by  death. 
And  a  prospect  so  remote  as  that,  and 
so  alien  from  our  present  nature,  can- 
not console  us  in  an  affliction  which  is 
not  remote  but  present — which  is  not 
spiritual  but  human. 

Lastly  came  the  magnificent  service 
which  the  English  church  performs 
at  the  side  of  the  grave.  There  is 
exposed  once  again,  and  for  the  last 
time,  the  coffin.  Ail  eyes  survey  the 
record  of  name,  of  sex,  of  age,  and 
the  day  of  departure  from  earth — re- 
cords how  useless !  and  dropped  into 
darkness  as  if  messages  addressed  to 
worms.  Almost  at  the  very  last 
comes  the  symbolic  ritual,  tearing  and 
shattering  the  heart  with  volleying 
discharges,  peal  after  peal,  from  the 
final  artillery  of  woe.  The  coffin  is 
lowered  into  its  home ;  it  has  disap- 
peared from  the  eye.  The  sacristaa 
stands  ready  with  his  shovel  of  earth 
and  stones.  The  priest^s  voice  ia 
heard  once  more— eoriA  to  earthy  and. 
the  dread  rattle  ascends  from  the  lidi 
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of  the  eoffin  4  athes  to  ashes,  and  again 
the  killing  sound  is  heard ;  dust  to  dusty 
and  the  farewell  volley  announces 
that  the  grave — the  coffin — the  face 
are  sealed  up  for  ever  and  ever. 

Oh,  grief!  thou  art  classed  amongst 
the  depressing  passions.  And  true  it 
is,  that  tiiou  humblest  to  the  dust, 
but  also  thou  exaltest  to  the  clouds. 
ThoQ  shakest  as  with  ague,  but  also 
thou  steadiest  like  frost.  Thou  sick- 
enest  the  heart,  but  also  thou  healest 
its  infirmities.  Among  the  very  fore- 
most of  mine  was  morbid  sensibility 
to  shame.  And  ten  years  afterwards, 
I  used  to  reproach  myself  with  this 
infirmity,  by  supposing  the  case,  that, 
if  it  were  thrown  upon  me  to  seek  aid 
for  a  .perishing  fellow- creature,  and 
that  I  could  obtain  that  aid  only  by 
facing  a  vast  company  of  critical  or 
sneering  faces,!  might  perhaps  shrink 
basely  from  the  duty.  It  is  true,  that 
no  such  case  had  ever  actually  occur- 
red, so  that  it  was  a  mere  romance  of 
casuistry  to  tax  myself  with  cowardice 
00  shocking.  But  to  feel  a  doubt,  was 
to  feel  condemnation ;  and  the  crime 
which  might  have  been,  was  in  my 
eyes  the  crime  which  had  been.  Now, 
however,  all  was  changed;  and  for 
any  thing  which  regarded  my  sister^s 
memory,  in  one  hour  I  received  a  new 
heart.  Once  in  AVestmoreland  I  saw 
a  case  resembling  it.  I  saw  a  ewe 
suddenly  put  ofi*  and  abjure  her  ow^n 
nature,  in  a  service  of  love — ^yea, 
slough  it  as  completely,  as  ever  ser- 
pent sloughed  his  skin.  Her  lam^ 
had  fallen  into  a  deep  trench,  from 
which  all  escape  was  hopeless  with- 
out the  aid  of  man.  And  to  a  man 
she  advanced  boldly,  bleating  cla- 
morously, until  he  followed  her  and 
rescued  her  beloved.  Not  less  was 
the  change  in  myself.  Fifty  thousand 
sneering  faces  would  not  have  trou- 
bled me  in  any  office  of  tenderness  to 
my  sister's  memory.  Ten  legions 
would  not  have  repelled  me  from  seek- 
ing her,  if  there  was  a  chance  that 
she  could  be  found.  Mockery  I  it  was 
lost  upon  roe.  Laugh  at  me,  as  one 
or  two  people  did !  1  valued  not  their 
laughter.  And  when  I  was  told  in- 
sultingly to  cease  "  my  girlish  tears," 
that  word  ^^  girlish^^  had  no  sting  for 
me,  except  as  a  verbal  echo  to  the 
one  eternal  thought  of  my  heart — that 
«  girl  was  the  sweetest  thing  I,  in  mj 


short  life,  had  known— that  a  girl  it 
was  who  bad  crowned  the  earth  with 
beauty,  and  had  opened  to  my  thirst 
fountahis  of  pure  celestial  love,  ih)m 
which,  in  this  world,  I  was  to  drink 
no  more. 

Interesting  it  is  to  observe  how 
certainly  all  deep  feelings  agree  in 
this,  that  they  seek  for  solitude,  and 
are  nursed  by  solitude.  Deep  grief, 
deep  love,  how  naturally  do  theae 
ally  themselves  with  religious  feeling; 
and  all  three,  love,  grief,  religion,  are 
ha.unters  of  solitary  places.  Love, 
grief,  the  passion  of  reverie,  or  the 
mystery  of  devotion — what  were  these 
without  solitude  ?  All  day  long,  when 
it  was  not  impossible  for  me  to  do  so, 
I  sought  the  most  silent  and  seques- 
tered nooks  in  the  grounds  about  the 
house,  or  in  the  neighbouring  fields. 
The  awful  stillness  occasionally  of 
summer  noons,  when  no  winds  were 
abroad,  the  appealing  silence  of  grey 
or  misty  afternoons — these  were  fas- 
cinations as  of  witchcraft.  Into  the 
woods  or  the  desert  air  I  gazed  4U  it 
some  comfort  lay  hid  in  them.  I 
wearied  the  heavens  with  my  inquest 
of  beseeching  looks.  I  tormented  the 
blue  depths  with  obstinate  scrutiny, 
sweeping  them  with  my  eyes  and 
searching  them  for  ever  aiter  one  an- 
gelic face  that  might  perhaps  have 
permission  to  reveal  itself  for  {t  mo- 
ment The  faculty  of  shaping  images 
in  the  distance  out  of  slight  elements, 
and  grouping  them  after  the  yearnings 
of  the  heart,  aided  by  a  slight  defect 
in  my  eyes,  grew  upon  me  at  this 
time.  And  I  recal  at  the  present 
moment  one  instance  of  that  sort, 
which  may  show  how  merely  shadows, 
or  a  gleam  of  brightness,  or  nothing 
at  all,  could  furnish  a  sufficient  basis 
for  this  creative  faculty.  On  Sundarj 
mornings  I  was  always  taken  to 
church:  it  was  a  church  on  the  old 
and  natural  model  of  England,  hav- 
ing aisles,  galleries,  organ,  all  things 
ancient  and  venerable,  and  the  pro- 
portions majestic.  Here,  whilst  the 
congregation  knelt  through  the  long 
Litany,  as  often  as  we"eame  to  that 
passage,  so  beautiful  amongst  many 
that  are  so,  where  God  is  supplicated  on 
behalf  of  ^*  all  sick  persons  and  young 
children,"  and  that  he  would  '^showhS 
pity  upon  all  prisoners  and  capUves  *' 
— I  wept  in  secret,  and  raising  my 
streaming  eyes  to  the  windows  ^tM 
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gion  becomes  nonsense,  and  the  child 
becomes  a  hypocrite.  The  religion  is 
transfigm^d  into  cant,  and  the  inno- 
cent child  into  a  dissembling  liar.* 

God,  be  assured,  takes  care  for  the 
religion  of  children  wheresoever  his 
Christianity  exists.  AVheresocvcr 
there  is  a  national  chnrch  established, 
to  which  a  child  sees  his  friends  re- 
sorting; wheresoever  he  beholds  all 
whom  he  honours  periodically  pro- 
strate before  those  illimitable  heavens 
which  till  to  ovci-flowing  his  young 
adoring  heart;  wheresoever  he  sees 
the  sleep  of  death  falling  at  intervals 
npon  men  and  women  whom  he 
knows,  depth  as  confounding  to  the 
plummet  of  his  mind  as  those  heavens 
ascend  beyond  his  power  to  pursue — 
there  take  you  no  thought  for  the  re- 
ligion of  a  child,  any  more  than  for 
the  lilies  how  they  shall  be  arrayed, 
or  for  the  ravens  how  they  shall  feed 
their  young. 

God  speaks  to  children  also  in 
dreams,  and  by  the  oracles  that  lurk 
in  darkness.  But  in  solitude,  above 
all  things,  when  made  vocal  by  the 
truths  and  services  of  a  national 
church,  God  holds  ^^  communion  un- 
disturbed'^ with  children.  Solitude, 
though  silent  as  light,  is,  like  light, 
the  mightiest  of  agencies;  for  soli- 
tude is  essential  to  man.  All  men 
6ome  into  this  world  ahne — all  leave 
it  alone.  Even  a  little  child  has  a 
dread,  whispering  consciousness,  that 
if  he  should  be  summoned  to  travel 
into  God's  presence,  no  gentle  nurse 
will  be  allowed  to  lead  him  by  the 
hand,  nor  mother  to  carry  him  in  her 
arms,  nor  little  sister  to  share  his  tre- 
pidations. King  and  priest,  warrior 
and  maiden,  philosopher  and  child, 
all  must  walk  those  mighty  galleries 
alone.  The  solitude,  therefore,  which 
in  this  world  appals  or  fascinates  a 
child's  heart,  is  but  the  echo  of  a  far 
deeper  solitude  through  which  already 


he  has  passed,  and  of  another  Bolitnde 
deeper  still,  through  which  he  has 
to  pass :  reflex  of  one  solitude — pre- 
figuration  of  another. 

Oh,  burthen  of  solitude,  that  clear- 
est to  man  through  every  stage  of  hia 
beiug — ^in  his  birth,  which  has  been — 
in  his  life,  which  is — in  bis  death, 
which  shall  be — mighty  and  essential 
solitude !  that  wast,  and  art,  and  art 
to  be ; — thou  broodest,  like  the  spirit 
of  God  moving  upon  the  surface  of  the 
deeps,  over  every  heart  that  deeps  in 
the  nurseries  of  Christendom.  Like 
the  vast  laboratory  of  the  air,  which, 
seeming  to  be  nothing,  or  less  than 
the  shadow  of  a  shade,  hides  within 
itself  the  principles  of  all  things,  soli- 
tude for  a  child  is  the  Agrippa's  mirror 
of  the  unseen  univei'se.  Deep  is  the 
solitude  in  life  of  miUions  upoi^  mil- 
lions who,  with  hearts  welling  forth 
love,  have  none  to  love  them.  Deep 
is  the  solitude  of  those  who,  with 
secret  griefs,  have  none  to  pity  them. 
Deep  is  the  solitude  of  those  who, 
fighting  with  doubts  or  darkness, 
have  none  to  counsel  them.  Bnt 
deeper  than  the  deepest  of  these  soli- 
tudes is  that  which  broods  over  child- 
hood, bringing  before  it  at  intervala 
the  final  solitude  wliich  watches  for 
it,  and  is  waiting  for  it  within  the 
gates  of  death.  Reader,  I  tell  you  a 
truth,  and  hereafter  I  will  conWnoe 
you  of  this  truth,  that  for  a  Grecian 
child  solitude  was  nothing,  but  for  a 
Christian  child  it  has  become  the 
power  of  Grod  and  the  mystery  of 
God.  Oh,  mighty  and  essential  soli- 
tude, that  wast,  and  art,  and  art  to 
be— thou,  kindling  nnder  the  torch  of 
Christian  revelations,  art  now  trans- 
figured for  ever,  and  Iiast  passed  from 
a  blank  negation  into  a  secret  hiero- 
glyphic from  Crod,  shadowing  in  the 
hearts  of  infancy  the  very  dimmest 
of  his  truths ! 


*  I  except,  however,  one  case — the  case  of  a  child  dying  of  an  organic  disorder^ 
so  therefore  as  to  die  slowly,  and  aware  of  its  own  condition.  Because  such  a 
child  is  solemnized,  and  sometimes,  in  a  partial  sense,  inspired — ^inspired  by  the 
depth  of  its  sufferings,  and  by  the  a^lTulness  of  its  prospect.  Such  a  child  having 
put  off  the  earthly  mind  in  many  things,  may  naturally  have  put  off  the  childish 
mind  in  all  things.  I  therefore,  speaking  for  myself  only,  acknowledge  to  have 
read  with  emotion  a  record  of  a  little  girl,  who^  knowing  herself  for  months  to  bo 
amongst  the  elect  of  death,  became  anxions  even  to  sickness  of  heart  for  what 
sbe  called  the  e<mversion  of  her  fathrr.  Her  filial  duty  and  reverence  had  been 
swallowed  up  in  filial  love. 
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Mn  Poole^t  "  Bnglishtcoman  in  Kgypt*' 


[Mfirch, 


kAd  POOLfi'S  *•  ENGLISliWOMAJJ  IN  IfiGYPT." 


An  **  Eriglbhwoman  in  Egypt," 
tbaoks  to  the  Mediterranean  steamers 
and  the  overland  route  to  India,  is  no 
longer  so  unusual  or  astounding  a 
spectacle  as  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  five- and- twenty  years  ago,  when 
that  dilettante  traveller.  Monsieur  le 
Comto  de  Forbin,  made  a  precipitate 
iretreat  from  Thebes  in  consequence 
of  the  shock  sustained  by  his  nerves, 
fh)m  encountering  among  the  ruins 
•*  nne  femme-de-chambro  Anglaise,  en 
petit  spencer  couleur  de  rose,*'  in  the 
person  of  the  Countess  of  Belmore's 
lady's-maid;  though  the  Quarterly 
Reviewers,  who  in  those  days  had  no 
mercy  for  a  French  misstatement, 
even  in  the  colour  of  a  soubrette's 
dress,  triumphantly  declared  the  of- 
fendinc;  garment  to  have  been  '^  a 
jgale-blue  pelisse ;"  and  proceeded  to 
demolish  the  hapless  Count  accord- 
ingly— {Quarterly  Review^  Vol.  xxiii. 
p.  92.)  Since  the  period  of  this  ren- 
contre, the  ill-omened  blue  eyes,*  as 
well  as  blue  pelisses,  of  our  country- 
women, have  been  seen  with  suiflcicnt 
frequency  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to 
render  the  one,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  no 
longer  an  object  of  alarm  to  the  na- 
tives, nor  the  latter  to  errant  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute :  but  a  narrative 
of  the  impressions  produced  on  a  cul- 
tivated female  mind  by  a  residence 
among  the  modem  inhabitants  of  the 
land  of  the  pyramids,  was  still  a  de- 
sideratum. 'Ao  "  Notes  "  (published 
in  1840  in  the  Asiatic  Journal)  of  the 
late  lamented  Emma  Roberts,  than 
whom  no  one  would  have  been  better 
qualified  to  fill  up  the  void,  though 
replete  with  interest  and  information, 
are  merely  those  of  a  traveller  hasten- 
ing through  the  country  on  her  way  to 
India ;  and,  except  the  fugitive  sket- 
ches of  Mrs  Dawson  Damer,  we  can- 
not call  to  mind  a  single  one  among 


all  the  lady-tourists,  with  whose  tours 
and  voyages  the  press  has  lately 
teemed,  who  has  touched  on  this 
hitherto  unbroken  ground.  In  such  a 
dearth  of  information,  we  may  deem 
ourselves  doubly  fortunate  in  finding 
the  task  undertaken  by  a  lady  pos- 
sessing such  peculiar  advantages  as 
must  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  sister 
of  the  well-known  Orientalfst,  to  whose 
pen  we  are  indebted  for  perhaps  the 
most  comprehensive  and  accurate  ac- 
count ever  published  of  the  habits  and 
manners  of  any  nation,  and  under 
whose  immediate  superintendence,  as 
we  are  informed,  the  work  before  tis 
was  prepared. 

The  title  of  the  "  Englishwoman  in 
Cairoy^  would  perhaps  have  more 
appropriately  designated  the  character 
of  Mrs  Poole's  volumes  than  that 
which  she  has  adopted ;  since  her  op- 
portunities of  personal  observation, 
after  her  arrival  in  the  capital  fi-om 
Alexandria,  were  bounded  by  the  en- 
virons of  the  city,  her  excursions  from 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  extend- 
ed further  than  the  pyramids.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  first  volume 
Is  occupied  by  an  abstract  of  Egy]x- 
tian  history  from  the  time  of  the  Arab 
conquest,  an  account  of  the  foundation 
of  Cairo,  an  agricultural  and  general 
calendar  for  each  month  of  the  year, 
and  variotis  matters  connected  with 
the  physical  features,  statistics,  dsc, 
of  the  country..  These  dissertations 
form  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the 
work  of  her  brother,  from  whose 
MS.  notes  they  are  avowedly  taken ; 
being  introduced  (as  Mrs  Poole, 
with  much  nalvet^,  confesses^  "  In 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  more  favour- 
able reception  for  her  letters,  for  the 
sake  of  the  more  solid  matter  with 
which  they  arc  interspersed;"  but 
though  they  certainly  convey  much 


The  Englishwoman  in  Egypt. — Letters  from  Cairo,  written  during  a  residence 
in  1842,  1843,  uid  1844,  With  £.  W.  Lane,  Esq.,  author  of  the  Modem  Egyptians. 
By  his  SisTBR. 

*  Blue  eyes  are  regarded  in  the  East  as  so  unlucky,  that  the  epithet  "  blne- 
•jed  "  is  commonly  applied  as  a  term  of  abuse — (see  Lane's  Thovsfmd  suul  On§ 
Nights,  chap.  xv.  note  9t)  We  find  from  Miss  Pardoe,  tW  a  similar  prcjvdioe 
prevails  among  the  Osmanlis. 
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valuable  additional  infortnation  to  the 
readers  of  the  "  Modem  Egyptians,'' 
they  are  scarcely  "germane  to  the 
matter,"  as  interi)olations  in  the  work 
of  a  lady.  The  authoress  can  very 
well  afford  to  rest  her  claim  to  popu- 
larity on  her  own  merits ;  and  we  pre- 
fer to  follow  her,  in  her  own  peculiar 
sphere,  into  those  mysterious  recesses 
of  an  Oriental  establishment,  whither 
no  mflh^  footstep  can  ever  penetrate. 
Mrs  Poole  is  probably  the  first  Eng- 
lish lady  who  has  been  admitted,  not 
merely  as  a  passing  visitor,  but  as  a 
privileged  friend,  into  the  hareems  of 
those  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  Egyp- 
tian capital.  We  find  her  threading 
the  narrow  and  crowded  thoroughfares 
of  Tniro,  borne  aloft  on  the  "  high 
ass,'-*  (the  usual  mode  of  conveyance 
for  morning  calls;)  and  arc  intro- 
duced to  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  vicerov,  and  even  (in  the  hareem 
of  Habeeb  Effendi)  to  ladies  of  the 
imperial  house  of  Othman,  in  the  ease 
and  disinvoUttra  of  their  domestic 
circles,  amid  that  atmosphere  of  dolce 
fir  niente  and  gracefid  etiquette,  in 
which  the  hours  of  an  Oriental  prin- 
cess appear  to  l)e  habitually  passed. 
With  the  exception  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague's  piquant  sketches 
of  the  Turkish  hareems  and  their  in- 
mates, and  the  singular  narrative  of 
her  personal  experience  of  life  in  an 
Indian  zenana,  bv  ^frs  Meer  Hassan 
Ah\-f  we  know  no  female  writer  who 
has  enjoyed  such  opportunities  for  the 
delineation  of  the  scenes  of  domestic 
privacy  of  the  East,  and  who  has  so 
well  availed  herself  of  them,  as  the 
sister  of  Mansoor  Effendi,  in  the  i)ages 
before  us. 

The  narrative  opens  with  the  land- 
ing of  the  authoress  and  her  compa- 
nions at  Alexandria  in  July  1842; 
but  that  city,  with  its  double  harbour, 
its  quays  crowded  with  a  motley  as- 
semblage of  every  nation  and  language 
In  Europe  and  the  Levant,  and  the 


monuments  6(  antiquity  in  its  envi- 
rons, has  been  too  often  described  to 
present  mneh  opportunity  for  novelty 
of  remark.  Passing  over,  thercfbro, 
the  details  given  of  these  well-known 
objects,  we  find  the  party,  after  a 
rapid  passage  along  the  Mahmoodlyeh 
canal  in  an  iron  track-boat,  drawn  by 
fonr  horses,  and  a  vexatious  delay  of 
two  days  at  the  junction  of  the  canil 
and  the  river,  (during  which  the  want 
of  musqnitto-curtains  gave  them  an 
ample  foretaste  of  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  insect  plagues  of  Egypt,) 
fairly  embarked  on  the  broad  stream 
of  the  Nile.  The  voyage  to  Cahro 
was  performed  in  a  kanjeh,  or  pas- 
sage-boat of  the  kind  nsual  on  the 
river — a  long,  narrow  craft,  with  two 
masts,  bearing  large  triangular  sails  ; 
and  Mrs  Poole,  in  common  with  most 
travellers  arriving  for  the  first  time  in 
the  East,  was  greatly  impressed  by 
the  simple  devotion  with  which  the 
Keyyis  (or  Arab  captain)  and  faia 
crew  commended  themselves,  on  set- 
ting sail,  to  the  protection  of  Provi- 
dence, by  reciting  altogether,  in  a  low 
voice,  the  short  prayer  of  the  Fathak, 
or  opening  chapter  of  the  Koran. 
"  The  sight  of  the  Muslim  engaged  in 
his  devotions  is,  I  think,  most  intef- 
estiug ;  the  attitudes  are  particnlariy 
striking  and  impressive ;  and  the  so- 
lenm  demeanour  of  the  worshipper, 
who,  even  in  the  busy  market-plaoe, 
appears  wholly  abstracted  from  the 
world,  is  very  remarkable.  The  prac- 
tice of  praying  in  a  public  place  is  So 
general  in  the  East,  and  attracts  so 
little  notice  from  Muslims,  that  we 
must  not  regard  it  as  the  result  of 
hypocrisy  or  ostentation." 

As  the  kanjeh  lay  to  at  night  to 
avoid  danger  from  sand-banks,  the 
travellers  were  thi*ee  days  in  reaching 
Cairo,  and  found  little  to  interest 
them  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  which  at  this  season 
are  destitute  of  the  brilliant  verdure 


*  A  representation  of  ladies  thus  mounted^  is  found  in  the  Jifodern  JEffyp* 
ii'ins.  Vol.  i.  p.  240,  first  edit. 

t  Observations  on  the  M\i8s%dman8  of  India,  by  Mrs  Meer  Hassan  Ali,  (Par- 
bury  and  Allen,  1832.)  The  authoress  of  these  volumes  became,  under  what  cir- 
cumstances she  dors  not  inform  us,  the  wife  of  a  Moslem  native  of  wealth  and 
rank  in  India,  of  whoso  hareem  she  liad  been  twelve  years  an  Inmate,  without  once 
having  had  reasoni  by  her  own  account,  to  regret  her  apparently  strange  choice 
of  a  partner. 
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which  clothes  them  for  some  time 
after  the  inundation.  On  arriving  at 
Bonlak,  the  authoress  for  the  first 
time  shrouded  herself  in  the  cum- 
brous folds  of  a  Turkish  riding-dress, 
"  an  overwhelming  covering  of  black 
silk,  extendmg,  in  my  idea,  in  every 
direction;"  and  mounted  on  a  don- 
key, she  followed  her  janissary  guide 
through  the  dilapidated  suburb,  *^  and 
at  length  we  fairly  entered  Cairo.  .  . . 
The  first  impression  on  entering  this 
celebrated  city  is,  that  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  deserted  for 
perhaps  a  century,  and  suddenly  re- 
peopled  by  persons,  unable,  from  po- 
verty or  some  other  cause,  to  repair 
it,  and  clear  away  its  antiquated  cob- 
webs  I  wrote  to  you  that  the 

streets  of  Alexandria  were  narrow ; 
they  are  wide  compared  to  those  of 
Cauro.  The  mes/treebei/ehs^  or  pro- 
jecting windows,  facing  each  other 
above  the  ground  floor,  Uterally  touch 
in  some  instances,  and  in  many^  the 
opposite  windows  are  within  reacli. . .. 
After  passing  through  several  of  the 
streets,  into  which  it  appeared  as 
though  the  dwellings  had  turned  out 
nearly  all  their  inhabitants,  we  arrived 
at  an  agreeable  house  in  the  midst  of 
gardens,  in  which  we  are  to  take  up 
our  temporary  residence," 

The  plan  of  these  gardens,  how- 
ever, intersected  by  parallel  walks, 
with  gutters  on  each  side  to  convey 
water  into  the  intermediate  squares, 
was  so  much  at  variance  with  Mrs 
Poole's  English  notions  of  horticul- 
ture, that  she  was  almost  tempted  to 
conclude,  *^  that  a  garden  in  Egypt 
was  not  worth  cultivation — so  much 
for  national  prejudice  1"  As  it  was 
indispensable  for  the  health  of  the 
children  that  their  residence  should  be 
fixed  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  some 
delay  was  experienced  in  finding  a 
permanent  abode ;  but  at  the  end  of 
a  month  they  considered  themselves 
fortunate  in  engaging  a  house  ^^  infi- 
nitely beyond  the  usual  run,"  in  the 
most  healthy  and  cheerful  quarter, 
for  which  the  rent  demanded  by  the 
landlady,  Twho  bore  the  picturesque 
name  ofLaiah-Zar,  or  Bed  of  Ttilip.%) 
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was  only  L.  12  per  annum.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  apartments  was 
nearly  as  described  by  Mr  Lane  in 
his  account  of  the  private  houses  in 
Cairo— (^Modern  Egypticms^  i.  p.  11 :) 
on  the  ground-floor  a  court,  open  to 
the  sky,  round  which  were  the  rooms 
appropriated  to  the  male  inhabitants, 
while  a  galleir,  running  round  the 
first  floor,  conducted  to  the  hareem, 
consisting  of  two  principal  apart- 
ments, and  ^^  three  small  marble  paved 
rooms,  forming  en  suite  an  antecham- 
ber, a  reclining  chamber,  and  a  bath. 
Above  are  fom*  rooms,  the  principal 
one  opening  to  a  delightful  terrace, 
considerably  above  most  of  the  sur- 
rounding houses,  and  on  this  we  en- 
joy our  breakfast  and  supper  nnder 
the  clearest  sky  in  the  world."  Bnt 
scarcely  had  the  establishment  been 
removed  into  this  new  residence,  when 
it  became  evident  that  something  was 
not  right.  The  two  maid-sen^ants, 
Amlneh  and  Zeyneb,  disappeared  one 
after  the  other  without  giving  warn- 
in — strange  noises  were  heard,  which 
were  at  first  ascribed  to  the  wedding 
rejoicings  of  a  neighbour,  bnt  an  ex- 
planation was  at  last  elicited  from 
the  doorkeeper.  The  house  was 
haunted  by  an  'Efreet,  (ghost  or  evil 
spirit,)  in  consequence  of  the  murder 
of  a  poor  tradesman  and  two  slave 
girls  by  the  previous  owner,  who  had 
bequeathed  it  to  Lalah-Zar,  with  re- 
version (perhaps  in  hope  of  expiat- 
ing his  crimes)  to  a  mosque.  One 
of  the  victims  had  perished  in  the 
bath,  and  like  Praed's*  Abbess  of 
St  Ursula,  who 

"  From  evensong  to  matins. 
In  gallery  and  scullery, 
And  kitchen  and  refectory. 
Still  tramped  it  in  her  pattens,** 

the  angry  spirit  stalked  at  night,  ap- 
parently in  heavy  clogs  like  those 
worn  in  the  bath,  knocking  at  the 
doors,  and  uttering  unearthly  sounds, 
which  allowed  no  sleep  to  the  in- 
mates. In  vain  had  poor  Lalah-Zar 
endeavoured  to  appease  this  unwel- 
come intruder,  which  had  driven  ten- 
ant   after  tenant  from    the  hon5e, 


*  Knight's  Quarterly  Magaxine,  ii.  414,  a  talented  but  shortlived  periodical, 
chiefly  by  members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  w  hich  Pnied  wat  a  princi- 
pal ejntributor  under  the  asturaed  signature  of  Peregifnc  Coiirtenay^ 
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by  distributing  bread  to  the  poor  at 
the  tomb  of  the  late  owner ;  the  an- 
noyance  con  tinned    nndiminished — 
pieces  of  charcoal  were  left  at  the 
doors,  equivalent  to  the  imprecation, 
"  May  your  faces  be  blackened ! " 
and  no  female  servant  wonld  remain 
in  the  house,  it  being  univei'sally  be- 
lieved that  the  touch  of  an  *£frcet 
renders  a  woman  a  demoniac.    The 
Kamadau  (during  which  it  is  held 
that    all  ^Efreets    are   chained  up,) 
brought  a  temporary  respite;    and 
they  flattered  themselves  that  they  had 
succeeded  in  barring  out  the  intruder; 
but  with  the  conclusion  of  tlie  fast  the 
disturbances  were  resumed  with  in- 
creased violence.     At  length  a  new 
doorkeeper,  worn  out  with  want  of 
sleep,  obtained  peimission  to  Are  at  the 
phantom,  which  he  said  he  saw  every 
night  in  the   gallery,  alleging  that 
'Efreets  were  always  destroyed  by  the 
discharge  of  fire-arms.    At  midnight 
the  house  was  startled  by  the  report 
of  a  pistol,  which  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared had  been  loaded,  contrary  to 
orders,  with  a  brace  of  bullets :  the 
voice  of  the  doorkeeper  was  heard  cry- 
ing, "  There  he  lies,  the  accursed;" 
and  sounds  and  cries  were  heard, 
which  convinced  them  all  that  some- 
body had  been  shot.    *^  It  passed  mo 
in  the  gallery,"  said  the  doorkeeper, 
^^  when  I  thus  addressed  it,  ^  Shall 
we  quit  this  house,  or  will  you  do  so  ? ' 
*■  You  shall  quit  it,'  he  answered ;  and 
he  threw  dust  into  my  right  eye :  this 
proved  it  was  a  devil.    It  stopped  in 
that  comer,  and  I  observed  it  atten- 
tively.    It  was  tall,   and  perfectly 
white.    Before  it  moved  again  I  dis- 
charged the  pistol,  and  the  accursed 
was  struck  down  before  me,  and  here 
are  the  remains."  So  saying,  he  pick- 
ed up  a  small  burnt  mass,  resemblmg 
more  the  sole  of  a  shoe  than  any  thing 
else,  but  perforated  by  fire  in  several 
places,  and  literally  burnt  to  a  cinder. 
This  he  asserted  (agreeably  with  a 
popular  opinion)  was  always  the  relic 
when  a  devil  was  destroyed. 

The  mystery  remained  unexplained, 
though  we  fear  that  most  sober  Franks 
(in  spite  of  the  corroboration  afibrded 
to  the   doorkeeper's  theory  by  the 


high  authority  of  the  I'housand  and 
One  Nights*)  will  be  tempted  to  share 
Mrs  Poole's  scepticism  as  to  the  re- 
mains of  a  devil  assuming  the  shape 
of  the  calcined  sole  of  an  old  shoe : 
but  after  an  inten-al  of  peace,  they 
were  eventually  compelled,  by  a  re- 
newal of  the  attack,  to  abandon  the 
haunted  house — and  those  who  suc- 
ceeded them  fared  even  worse.  Six 
families  were  driven  out  in  as  many 
weeks — their  windows  broken,  and 
their  china  demolished  by  invisible 
hands,  not  only  by  night,  but  in  broad 
day — **  and  now,"  says  Mrs  Poolc» 
*^  I  have  done  with  this  subject.  I 
have  said  much  upon  it ;  but  I  most 
be  held  excusable,  as  *  'tis  passing 
strange.'" 

The  annoyance  of  this  spectral  war- 
fare, which  continued  many  months, 
had  not  prevented  Mrs  Poole  (in  spite 
of  the  dcsagrimens  of  flies,  ^*  black 
thick-legged  spiders,"  and  handmaid- 
ens, **  who  scarcely  ever  wash  them- 
selves except  when  they  go  to  the 
bath,  which  is  once  in  about  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight ")  from  beaming  gra- 
dually at  home  in  her  Egyptian  resi- 
dence, and  tolerably  familiarized  with 
the  language  and  manners  of  the 
country.  Sie  had  even  adopted  the 
native  manner  of  eating;  and  had 
habituated  herself  to  wear  the  Turkish 
dress  with  such  ease,  as  to  witness 
unsuspected  the  splendid  procession 
of  the  Mahmal^^  or  emblem  of  royalty, 
which  precedes  the  march  of  the  pilgrim 
caravan  to  Mekka — an  occasion  on 
which  the  boys  of  Cairo  enjoy  a  kind 
of  saturnalia,  and  are  privileged  to 
maltreat  any  Christian  or  Jew  who 
may  be  detected  near  the  route.  Un- 
der the  guidance  of  an  elderly  Muslim 
friend  of  her  brother,  she  had  also 
entered  the  principal  mosques  of  Cairo, 
including  that  of  the  Hasaneyn  (the 
grandsons  of  the  prophet,  Hasan  and 
Hoseyn)  and  the  Zam^-el-Azhar,  the 
two  most  sacred  edifices  of  Cairo. 
But  the  Azhar  (splendid  mosque)  Is 
not  only  the  cathedral  mosque  of  the 
Egyptain  capital,  but  the  principal, 
and  perhaps  in  the  present  day  the 
only  Moslem  university.  In  the  n- 
wahs^  or  apartments  appropriated  to 


*  line's  Thousand  and  One  NigkU,  i.  176,  il.  345. 

t  A  rc^reteoUtion  of  the  Mabmal  is  given  in  the  Modem  Egyptiantt  >>• 
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itadents  from  different  oonutries, 
chiefly  poor  scholars  supported  by  the 
funds  of  the  mosqne,  ^^  after  passing 
successively  among  natives  of  differ- 
ent divisions  of  Egypt,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  company  of  people  of 
Mekkch  and  £i-Mcdeeneh;  then  in 
the  midst  of  Syrians;  in  another 
minute  among  Muslims  of  Central 
Africa ;  next  among  Magharbeh,  (or 
natives  of  Northern  Africa  west  of 
'Egypt ;)  then  with  European  and 
Asiatic  Turks ;  and  quitting  these,  we 
are  introduced  to  Persians,  and  Mus- 
lims of  India ;  wc  may  almost  fancy 
enrselves  transported  through  their  re- 
spective countries.  No  sight  in  Cairo 
Interested  me  more  than  the  interior 
of  the  Azhar;  and  the  many  and 
great  obstacles  which  present  them- 
selves when  a  Christian,  and  more 
especially  a  Christian  lady,  desires  to 
obtain  admission  into  this  celebrated 
mosque,  make  me  proud  of  having 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  walking  lei- 
Burcly  through  its  extensive  porticoes, 
and  observing  its  heterogeneous  stu- 
dents engaged  in  listening  to  the  lec- 
tures of  their  professors." 

A  far  different  locale  from  the  clois- 
ters of  tlie  Azhar,  into  which  Mrs 
Poole  was,  perhaps,  induced  to  pene- 
trate by  tlio  example  of  Mrs  Dawson 
Damer,  was  the  mariatan^  or  mad- 
house, perhaps  the  oldest  public  esta- 
blishment or  the  kind  in  the  world, 
as  it  was  attached  by  the  Baharite 
Saltan  Kalaoon  to  the  mosque  which 
he  founded  in  1284.  "  Our  ears  were 
assailed  by  the  most  discordant  yells 
as  soon  as  we  entered  the  passage 
leading  to  the  cells,"  where  the  luna- 
tics were  chained  like  wild  beasts, 
the  men  in  one  court  and  the  women 
iu  another.  Each  was  confined  in  a 
separate  cell  with  a  small  grated  win- 
dow, and  with  nothing  but  the  bare 
floor  to  rest  upon — while  many,  espe- 
cially of  the  women,  had  not  an  article 
of  clothing — ^yet  they  ai)|)eared  to  be 
sufficiently  supplied  with  food,  and 
mildly  treated  by  their  guardians; 
*'  and  I  think  this  gentleness  of  man- 
ner in  the  keepers  was  not  assumed 
for  the  time,  for  the  lunatics  did  not 
appear  to  fear  them." — "I  was  ill 
prepared  for  the  sight  of  such  misery, 
and  was  leaving  the  court,  when  I 
heard  a  voice  exclaiming  in  a  melan- 
choly tone  of  supplication,  *  Stay,  O 
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my  mistress ;  give  me  Ave  paras  for  to- 
bacco before  you  go/  I  turned,  and 
the  entreaty  was  repeated  by  a  very 
nice-looking  old  woman,  who  was  very 
grateful  when  I  assiured  her  that  she 
should  have  what  she  required ;  and 
the  woman  who  was  the  superiuten- 
dant  gave  her  the  trifle  for  me."  This 
establishment  was  then,  however,  on 
the  point  of  being  broken  up,  as  the 
patients  were  to  be  removed  to  an- 
other hospital,  where  they  would,  bo 
placed  nnder  the  care  of  the  pasha^s 
French  surgeon-general,  Clot  Bey. 

\^  The  Turkish  is  the  only  European 
language,"  says  Mr  Urquhart  in  hia 
eloquent  but  fanciful  work,  the  Spirit 
of  the  East^  ^^  which  possesses,  iu  the 
word  haremj  a  synonyme  for  homOf 
but  it  implies  a  great  deal  more.  .  . 
To  picture  a  Turkish  woman,  I  would 
beg  the  reader,  if  possible,  to  fancy  to 
himself  a  woman  without  vanity  or 
affectation,  perfectly  simple  and  natu- 
ral, and  preserving  the  manners  and 
the  type  of  her  childhood  in  the  full 
blossom  and  fructification  of  her  pas- 
sions and  her  charms."  This  is  in- 
deed the  language  of  an  enthusiast, 
in  whose  eyes  all  is  light  which  comes 
from  the  East ;  but  the  winning  grace 
and  gentle  courtesy  of  the  Turco- 
Egyptian  ladies  of  rank,  as  portrayed 
in  Mrs  Poole's  interesting  sketches  of 
the  domestic  life  of  the  hareems  which 
she  visited,  go  far  to  justify  the  cha- 
racter given  of  them  by  their  eulogist. 
For  her  introduction  to  these,  the  ex- 
cltmve  circles  of  Cairo,  as  well  as  for 
the  more  than  friendly  reception  which 
she  there  met  with,  Mrs  Poole  pro- 
fesses herself  indebted  ^'  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Mrs  Sieder,  thp  lady  of  our 
excellent  resident  missionary,  who 
has  gained  the  confidence  of  the  most 
distinguished  hareems,"  aided  in  bo 
small  degree,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, by  the  general  estimation  in 
which  her  brother  was  held  among 
his  Mutilim  actjuaintance.  In  this 
novel  species  of  social  interconrse. 
Mi's  Poole  showed  much  tact,  wear- 
ing the  Turkish  dress,  which  is  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  climate,  in  her 
visits  to  ladies  of  the  middle  class, 
as  well  as  at  home ;  *^  but  in  visiting 
those  who  are  considered  the  noble  of 
the  land,  I  resume,  nnder  my  Eastern 
riding -costume,  my  English  d»ss. 
In  tha  Turkish  drMi,  the  manner  of 
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my  salutation  must  havo  been  more 
submUsive  than  I  should  have  liked'; 
wliilc,  as  an  Englishwoman,  I  am  en- 
tertained by  the  most  distinguished, 
not  only  as  an  equal,  but,  geueruU}', 
as  a  superior."  Thus,  at  the  hareem 
of  Ilabeeb  Effendi,  the  ex-governor 
of  Cairo,  she  was  received  at  the  door 
of  the  first  apartment,  on  dismount- 
ing from  the  ^^  \\\\^\i  ass"  on  which  all 
visits  of  ceremony  must  bo  paid,  by 
the  (ildest  daughter  of  tlie  house, 
who  herself  disencumbered  her  of  her 
riding- dress — an  ottice  left  to  slaves 
in  families  of  rank,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  visitor  of  high  distinction — and 
was  then  placed  by  lier  on  the  divan 
at  the  right  hand  of  her  mother,  the 
first  cousin  of  the  late  Sultan  Mah- 
mood.  The  second  daughter  a])peared 
soon  after,  and  Mi's  Poole  proceeds  to 
describe  her  dress.  ^'She  wore  on 
her  head  a  dark  handkeiThief  twisted 
round  a  tarboosh^  (red  cap,)  with  a 
very  splendid  sprig  of  diamonds  at- 
tached to  the  right  side,  and  extend- 
ing partly  over  her  forehead.  It  was 
composed  of  ver}'  large  brilliants,  dis- 
posed in  the  form  of  three  lutes  in  the 
centre,  from  each  of  which  a  branch 
extended,  forming  an  oval  shape  at 
least  tive  inches  in  length.  High  on 
the  left  side  of  her  head,  she  wore  a 
knot  or  slide  of  diamonds,  through 
which  was  drawn  a  bunch  of  ringlets, 
which,  from  their  position,  appeared 
to  be  artificial ;  her  tarboosh  had  the 
usual  blue  silk  tassel,  but  divided  and 
hanging  on  either  side.  lleiJong  vest 
and  trousers  were  uf  a  dark-fiowcred 
India  fabric ;  she  wore  round  her 
waist  a  large  and  rich  Cashmere  shawl ; 
and  her  neck  was  decorated  with  manv 
strings  of  very  largo  ])earls,  confined 
at  intervals  with  gold  beads.  She 
was  in  one  n',s|)ect  strangely  disfigured 
— her  eyebrows  beiug  |)aiut(;d  with 
kohl^  and  united  by  the  black  pigment 
in  a  very  broad  and  unbecoming  man- 
ner. ]\Iany  women  of  all  classes  here 
assume  this  disguise.  Some  apply  the 
kohl  to  the  evebrows  as  well  as  the 
eyes,  with  great  delicacy ;   but  this 


lady  had  her  eyebrows  so  remarkable, 
that  her  other  features  were  deprived 
of  their  natural  ex|)res3ion  and  effect.*' 
The  same  graceful  kindness  whicli 
had  marked  tlic  reception,  was  con- 
tinued throughout  the  interview.  After 
the  usual  refreshments  of  sweetmeat^ 
and  coffee  had  been  handed  round  by 
the  slaves,  the  eldest  daughter,  throw- 
ing her  arm  round  the  neck  of  their 
guest,  (the  Oriental  equivalent  for 
walking  arm-in-arm,)  conducted  hev 
through  the  various  apaitments  of  X\\t 
house ;  and  was  preparing,  on  her 
departure,  to  re-equip  her  with  hor 
riding-dress,  when  the  younger  sister 
remarked,  *'  You  took  them  off:  it  is 
for  me  to  put  them  on."  The  friend- 
ship thus  commenced  with  the  amiable 
family  of  Ilabeeb  Effendi  continued 
uninterrupted  during  Mrs  Poole's  stay 
in  Eg\'pt ;  and  the  honours  with  which 
she  was  received  were  almost  embar- 
rassing— the  chief  lady,  on  her  second 
visit,  even  resigning  her  own  seat,  and 
placing  herself  below  her.  Tlie  ladies 
of  this  hareem  were  particularly  well 
informed.  Tliey  had  heard  of  the  pub- 
lication of  Mrs  Dawson  Darner's 
**  Tour,"  and  were  very  curious  to 
know  what  had  been  siud  of  theo), 
expressing  much  gratification  on  hear- 
ing the  terms  in  which  she  had  de- 
scribed them.  Of  the  eldest  daughter/ 
in  particular,  Mrs  Poole  speaks  in 
language  of  the  wannest  pei'sonal  re- 
gard;— *^I  have  not  met  with  her 
equal  in  Eastern  female  society,  in 
gentleness,  sweetness,  and  good  sense ; 
and,  withal,  she  has  decidedly  a  culti- 
vated mind."  She  made  a  copy  iu 
colours  of  the  portrait  of  the  present 
Sultan  in  Mi's  Damer's  book,  *^  which 
will  doubtless  excite  great  interest  iu 
every  visiter;  and,  unless  protected 
by  a  glass,  it  will  perhaps,  in  tho 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  be  kissed  en- 
tirely away,  like  a  miniature  portrait 
of  a  Turkish  grandee  of  which  I  was 
lately  told."  The  political  relations 
of  the  Porte  with  England  and  Kusaia 
frequently  became  the  subject  of  con- 
versation ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when 


*  Mrs  Darner  describes  this  lady,  to  whose  amiability  and  accomplibhments  she 
does  ample  justice,  as  **  a  sort  of  1'urkish  chanoinesie,^  who  had  renounced  mar- 
riage in  order  to  devote  herself  to  her  mother-rra  circumstance  which,  if  correctly 
stated,  would  be  almost  imparalleled  in  the  East.  But  Mrs  Poole's  silence  would 
rather  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Mrs  Damer  was  mistaken. 
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the  concession  lately  exacted  from  the 
Porte,  of  allowmg  converts  to  Islam  to 
retmn  unmolested  to  their  original 
faith — a  concession  of  all  others  most 
galling  to  the  Moslem  pride — was 
brought  on  the  tapis,  this  lady  re- 
marked, ^^  with  an  earnestness  of  man- 
ner which  interested  me  and  my  Mend 
extremely — ^It  is  but  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy!  When  I  was  a  little 
child,  I  was  taught  that  in  this  year 
great  thiugs  would  commence,  which 
wonld  require  three  years  for  their 
completion ! '  Surely  she  drew  a  beau- 
tyfid  conclusion,^'  adds  Mrs  Poole, 
'^  and  under  circumstances  of  painful 
feelings  to  one  strictly  attached  to  the 
laws  of  her  religion/'  But  the  allu- 
sion appears  to  have  been  a  belief  long 
current  in  the  East,  that  a  mysterious 
combination  was  involved  in  the  num- 
ber 1260,  (the  year  of  the  Hejra  which 
has  just  closed,)  portending  "  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end ''  of  Islam,  if  not  of 
the  world ;  and  of  which  this  infringe- 
ment of  Moslem  sa))i*emacy  appeared 
to  bo  the  first  manifestation.* 

The  advantages  of  the  English  cos- 
tume were  strongly  evinced  on  Mrs 
Poole's  presentation,  by  her  friend  Mrs 
l^edler,  to  the  haughty  Nezleh  Hanum, 
the  widowed  daughter  of  Mohammed 
Ali,  in  her  apartments  at  the  Kasr- 
ed-Dubarah,  a  palace  in  the  midst  of 
Ibrahim  Pasha's  plantations  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  which  is  the  usual 
residence  of  the  ladies  of  the  Pasha's 
family.  Mrs  Dawson  Damer  has 
drawn  a  sufficiently  unamiablc  picture 
of  this  princess,  whose  cruelty  to  her 
attendants  she  represents  as  emu- 
lating that  displayed  in  his  public 
chai*acter  by  her  late  husband,  the 
Defterdar  Mohammed  Bey.f  But 
nothing  but  the  patie  de  velours  was 
seen  by  the  English  stranger,  who, 
though  Kezleh  Uanum  was  severely 
indisposed  at  the  time  of  her  visit, 
was,  by  her  express  command,  shown 
into  her  bedroom,  and  received  '*  with 
the  sweetest  smile  imaginable;" 
while  the  youngest  son  of  the  Pasha, 
Mohammed  Ali  Bey,  a  boy  nine  years 


old,  sat  on  a  cushion  at  hb  sister's  feet, 
conversing  with  the  visitor  in  French ; 
his  mother,  and  other  ladies,  sitting  on 
Mrs  Poole's  left  hand.  The  day  happen- 
ed to  be  the  fourth  of  the  festival  of  the 
Great  Beiram,  when  it  was  custom- 
ary for  those  ladies  who  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  entrUy  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  the  princess.  But  to  not 
one  of  those  who  presented  themselves 
at  this  levee,  did  Nezleh  Hanum 
deign  to  address  a  word  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  salutation,  as  they 
silently  advanced,  with  downcast  eyes, 
to  kiss  her  hand  or  the  hem  of  her 
robe,  and  then  as  silently  withdrew, 
without  once  raising  their  eyes  to  her 
face.  ^^  This  etiquette,  I  am  inform- 
ed, is  not  only  observed  during  her 
iUness,  but  at  all  times :  and  here  I 
felt  peculiarly  the  advantage  of  beiug 
an  Englishwoman ;  for  she  kept  up 
with  me  a  lively  conversation,  and 
really  treated  me  as  an  equal."  On 
taking  leave,  a  second  cup  of  sherbet 
was  presented — "  This  is  always  in- 
tended as  a  distinguishing  mark  of 
honour.  Several  ladles  accompanied 
us  to  the  door ;  and  tlic  treasui^er  fol- 
lowed me  with  an  embroidered  hand- 
kerchief from  her  highness.  Do  not 
think  me  egotistical,  because  I  de- 
scribe thus  minutely  my  reception ;  I 
consider  it  important  in  a  description 
of  manners,  especially  as  the  receiving 
and  paying  visits  is  the  everyday 
business  of  an  Eastern  lady." 

This  was  not,  however,  the  first 
occasion  on  which  Mrs  Poole  had 
visited  the  Easr-ed-Dubarah,  as  she 
had  some  months  previously  been 
present,  in  company  with  her  invalu- 
able chaperon,  Mrs  Sieder,  at  an  en- 
tertainment there  given  by  the  Pasha's 
hareem ;  when  she  had  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  mother^  of  Moham- 
med Ali  Bey,  and  of  another  wife  of 
the  Pasha,  ^^  both  young ;  the  one  a 
dignified  and  handsome  person,  and 
the  other  especiallv  gentle  and  very 
lovely."  At  the  time,  she  supposed 
that  these  were  the  onl^  wives  of  his 
highness ;  but,  on  a  subsequent  visit 


*  A  belief  precisely  similar  preTailed  throughout  Christendom,  previous  to  the 
year  1260  of  our  own  era :  the  reference  being  to  the  two  mystic  periods  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse. 

t  An  anecdote  of  this  personage  is  given  in  Mr  Lane's  works,  i.  153. 

{  It  is  hareem  etiquette  to  address  mothers  by  the  names  •f  their  children. 
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to  the  hareem  in  the  citadel,  she  was 
introduced  to  a  third,  the  mother  of  a 
son  named  Haleem  Bey — and   she 
shrewdly  conjectured   that  the    full 
number  of  four  was  not  incomplete. 
These  ladies,  with  the  daughter  of 
Mohammed  Ali,  the  widow  of  Too- 
soon,  (a  deceased  son  of  the  Pasha, 
whose  son.  Abbas,  is  the  reputed  suc- 
cessor to  the  pashalik,)  and  Abbas 
Pasha^s  fostermother,  were  the  only 
persons  at  table,  with  the  cxcci)tion 
of  the  French  guests — the  widow  of 
Toosoon    Pasha,    in   virtue    of  her 
seniority,  leading  the  way  to  the  salle- 
h-manger^  and  taking  the  place  of 
honour  at  "  a  very  large  round  silver 
tray,  covered  with  small  silver  dishes 
filled  with  various  creams,  jellies,  &c., 
and  most  tastefully  garnished  with 
exquisite  flowers ;  in  the  centre  was  a 
forequarter  of  lamb,  on  pilav.     The 
lamb  was  succeeded  by  stew ;  the 
stew  by  vegetables ;  the  vegetables 
by  savoury  cream,  &c. ;  sweet  dishes, 
most  delicately  prepared,  succeeded 
these  in  rapid  succession ;  and  each 
was  removed,  and  its  place  tilled, 
when  perhaps  only  tasted.     Ladies 
attended  close  to  our  divan  with  fly- 
whisks;  behind   them  about  thirty 
formed  a  semicircle  of  gaily  dressed, 
and  in  many  cases  beautiful  women 
and  girls ;  those  near  the  door  held 
large  silver  trays,  on  which  the  black 
slaves,  who  stood  without,  placed  the 
dishes."      During   the   repast,    Mrs 
Poole    frequently   received    morsels 
from  the  hand  of  Toosoon  Pasha's 
widow — one  of  the  highest  compli- 
ments according  to  Eastern  manners 
— and,  before  taking  leave,  she  received 
an  invitation  to  a  grand  marriage 
festival,  which  was  shortly  to  take 
place  in  the  hareem.    The  nuptials 
were  not,  however,  celebrated  daring 
her  stay  in  Eg}'pt,  the  main  difficulty 
being,  as  she  was  informed.  Vie  choice 
of  a  bridegroom  ! 

Though  the  costume  of  the  Pasha's 
ladies  did  not  difler  materially  from 
that  already  described  in  the  hareem  of 
Habeeb  Effendi,  yet,  as  the  Kasr-ed- 
Dubdrah  may  be  considered  as  the 
centre  of  Cairo  fashion,  it  would  be 
unpardonable  to  omit  some  notice  of 
Mi-s  Poole's  observations  (somewhat 
abridged)  on  this  all-important  sub- 
ject. '^  The  Turkish  ladies  wear  the 
yelck  (long  vest)  considerably  longer 


than  their  height,  forming  a  graceful 
train,  which,  in  walking  over  a  mat 
or  carpet,  they  hold  in  front  over  the 
arm.    The  chemise  is  of  silk  gauze^ 
fine  muslin,  or  a  very  beautiful  thin 
crape,  with  glossy  stripes,  which  id 
made  of  raw  silk  in  the  hareems,  and 
is  cream  colour :  the  sleeves  are  not 
confined  at  the  wrist    The  shintiyan 
(trousers)  arc  extremely  full,  and  ge- 
nerally of  a  dilTerent  material  from 
the  yelek;  the  former  being  of  rich 
brocade,  large -patterned  muslin  or. 
chintz,  or  sometimes  of  plain  satin  or 
gros-de-Naples.    The  yekk^  on  the 
contrary,  is  made  of  a  material  with 
a  delicate  pattern,  generally  a  small 
striiK;,  whether  of  satin,  India  silk,  or 
muslin.    Ladies  of  distinction  always 
wear  Cashmere    shawls   round   the 
waist,  generally  red ;  and  those  in 
Kasr-ed-Dubarah  had  a  narrow  edge 
of  gold,  with  gold  cords  and  tassels  at 
the  comers."    The  tarboosh  and  dia- 
mond ornaments  are  worn  as  before 
described ;  "  but  the  front  hair  is  cut 
short,  and  combed  towards  the  eye- 
brows, which  is  extremely  unbecom- 
ing even  to  a  beautiful  face,  except 
when  it  curls  naturally.    ITic  long 
hair  is  disposed  in  numerous  smali 
plaits,  and  looped  up  on  each  side 
over  the  handkerchief.    The  hair  of 
the  younger  ladies  and  white  slaves, 
in  the  Turkish  hareems,  is  often  worn 
hanging   loosely  on  the    shouldei's; 
but  no  coiff'ure  is  so  pretty  as  that 
worn  by  the  Arab  ladies,  whose  long 
hair,  hanging  down  the  back,  is  ar- 
ranged in  many  small  plaits,  often 
lengthened  by  silk  braid,  and  generally 
adorned  with  hundreds  of  small  gold 
ornaments,  resembling  oval  spangles, 
which    harmonize   better   with    the 
Easteni  costume  than  any  other  fa- 
shion." 

The  hareems  of  the  grandees  are 
generally  surrounded  by  loftpr  walls, 
as  high  or  higher  than  the  neighbour* 
ing  houses;  a  vigilant  bowwab  or 
doorkeeper  is  stationed  at  the  outer 
portal ;  and  within  this  the  eunuchs 
guard  the  curtains,  heavy  with  golden 
embroidery,  which  cover  the  doorway 
leading  to  the  interior;  and  woe  to 
the  intruder  who  should  attempt  to 
penetrate  beyond  the  entrance  I  A 
closed  door  is  never  permitted  in  the 
hareem ;  but  etiquette  forbids  the  bna- 
band  to  enter  when  slippers  li 
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fore  tho  doorway  denote  that  his  wife 
Is  receiving  visitors — a  method  of  ex- 
clusion which  is  said  to  bo  sometimes 
kept  in  operation  for  many  days  to- 
gether. The  scale  of  precedence 
among  the  inmates  is  regulated  on  a 
very  different  system  from  that  of 
European  society.  Mr  Urquhart  has 
correctly  remarked  that  "  the  precept, 
*Thou  shalt  leave  thy  father  and 
mother,  and  cleave  unto  thy  wife/ 
has  not  been  transcribed  from  the 
Crospel  to  the  Koran :  the  wife  in  the 
East  is  not  the  mistress  of  the  house- 
hold ;  she  is  the  daughter  of  her  hus- 
band'§  mother,"  to  whom  the  appel- 
lation of /lonum,  or  chief  lady,  belongs 
of  right  to  the  end  of  her  life :  and, 
even  if  the  mother  be  not  living,  the 
sisters  of  the  husband  take  precedence 
of  the  wife,  who  is  regarded  by  them 
as  a  younger  sister.  Tho  first  wife, 
however,  where  there  is  more  than 
one,  can  only  lose  her  pre-eminenc45  of 
rank  by  the  misfortune  of  being  child- 
less, in  which  case  she  gives  place  to 
one  who  has  become  a  mother ;  but, 
among  the  higher  classes,  each  wife 
has  her  separate  apartments  and  at- 
tendants, and  in  some  cases  even  in- 
habits a  separate  mansion — all,  how- 
ever, within  the  bounding  walls  of 
tho  harecm. 

*^  In  the  great  hareems,  the  hanum 
generally  has  four  principal  attend- 
ants, two  of  whom  are  elderly,  and 
act  simply  as  companions ;  the  third 
is  the  treasurer,  and  the  fourth  is  the 
sub-treasnrer.  The  next  in  rank  are 
those  who  hand  pipes  and  coffee,  sher- 
bet and  sweetmeats;  and  each  of 
these  has  her  own  set  of  subordinates. 
Lastly  rank  the  cooks  and  house 
slaves,  who  are  mostly  negi'esses." 
The  position  of  these  uhite  ttluoes^ 
amon;;f  whom  Mrs.  Poole  '*  found  the 
most  lovely  girls  in  the  hareeni,  many 
of  them  fully  justifying  my  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  the  celebrated  Georgi- 
an and  Circassian  women,"  may,  per- 
haps, be  best  understood  by  a  ivfer- 
ence  to  the  familiar  pages  of  tho 
Thousand  and  One  Nights ;  the  ha- 
reeni scenes  in  which  are  probably 
drawn  from  those  of  S^Tia  and  Egjpt 


at  the  period  when  those  tales  were 
written.  ^^  Though  torn  from  their 
parents  at  an  early  age,  they  find  and 
acknowledge  fathers  and  mothers  in 
those  to  whom  they  are  sold ;  and,  ex* 
ceptmg  in  two  cases,  cheerfulness  has 
appeared  to  reign  among  them" — and 
the  authoress  was  a  witness  of  the  deep 
sympathy  felt  by  the  slaves  of  the 
wife  of  a  Turkish  grandee,  who  was 
confined  in  the  state  prison  by  order 
of  tho  Pasha.  The  principal  employ- 
ment of  these  fair  prisoners,  indepen- 
dent of  the  preparation  of  sherbeta 
and  other  household  duties,  consists 
in  embroidery,  '^  which  is  extremely 
beautiful,  as  superior  as  it  is  unlike  to 
any  fancy-work  practised  in  England : 
— taste  of  a  very  remarkable  kind  ia 
displayed  hi  its  execution,  similar  in 
many  respects  to  that  exhibited  114 
the  most  elaborate  decorations  of 
Arabian  architecture."  Few,  even  of 
the  ladies  of  rank,  can  read  or  writo 
their  own  language — but  there  are 
some  exceptions — the  accomplished 
family  of  Habeeb  EflTeudi  has  already 
been  noticed ;  and  Mrs  Poole  was  ac« 
quaintcd  with  another  instance,  iu 
which  the  daughters  had  learned,  nnder 
the  tuition  of  a  brother  who  had  been 
educated  in  Europe,  to  read  and  un- 
derstand not  only  the  literature  of 
their  own  coimtry,  but  the  poets  of 
Italy.  The  surveillance  exercised 
over  the  young  white  slaves  "  can 
only  be  compared  to  that  which  is 
established  in  the  convent.  A  devia- 
tion frum  the  strictest  rules  of  mo- 
desty is  followed  by  severe  punish- 
ment, and  often  by  the  death  of  the 
delinquent  .  .  .  but  if  they  conduct 
themselves  well,  they  are  frequently 
married  by  their  masters  to  jKirsons 
of  high  respectability ;  and  the  cere- 
mony of  the  marriage*  of  a  slave  in 
the  high  han^ems  is  conducted  with 
extreme  magnificence.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  frum  their  personal  charms 
have  become  tho  favourites  of  thcb: 
master,  and  particularly  those  who 
have  bonie  hun  a  child,  are  seldom 
or  never  thus  dismissed,  and  cannot 
legally  be  sold :  having  in  this  respect 
the  advantage  of  the  wife,  w^ho  is 


*  liarriages  of  slaves  from  tht  khalif 's  hartem  owwt  nore  than  once  in  tht 
'''liounnd  and  Ont  Nights. 
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alwi^a  liable  to  be  divorced  without 
cause  jwaigned,  and  at  a  momeut*4 
uotice." 

lu  the  hareems  of  the  nuddle  and 
lower  classes,  the  same  system  of 
strict  seclusion  caunot,  of  course,  be 
maintained  as  in  the  case  of  the  ^'  hid- 
den jeweUi^*  (as  they  are  called)  of 
the  grandees: — the  wumeu  frequent 
the  public  baths,  and  are  allowed  to 
visit  their  neighbours  without  re- 
straint; but  shopping  is  generally  pro- 
hibited, for  reasons  which  may  bo 
gathered  from  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights:  —  and  goods  for  sale  are 
brought  to  the  hareems  by  female 
brokers.  The  system  of  blindfold 
marriages  is  universal;  and  except 
among  the  lowest  class,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  the  bridegroom  and  bride 
should  get  a  glimpse  of  each  other 
before  their  espousals — and  the  be- 
trothals arc  generally  made  at  a  ridi- 
culously early  age.  A  lady  gravely 
asked  Mra  Poole  whether  one  of  her 
boys,  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  mar- 
ried— and  she  witnessed  a  marriage 
procession  in  which  the  almost  infant 
bride,  taking  the  whole  affair  as  a 
good  joke,  thought  proper  to  walk 
backwards  before  the  canopy  fanning 
her  friends,  instead  of  submitting  to 
be  fanned.  The  natural  consequence 
of  these  early  marriages  is,  that 
**  among  the  lower  orders  some  hus- 
bands are  sad  tyrants ;  they  marry 
such  little  young  creatures,  that  they 
are  more  like  children  than  wives, 
and  their  inexperience  unjustly  pro- 
vokes their  husbands."  An  original 
sort  of  revenge  was  threatened  in  her 
hearing  by  a  man  irritated  by  the 
abusive  language  of  a  little  girl,  whose 
tongue  was  the  plague  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood— "  When  I  have  a  little 
more  money,  I  will  maiTy  you,  and 
punish  you  every  day."  Mrs  Poole 
indeed  expresses  her  conviction,  re- 
luctantly forced  upon  her,  that  in 
the  middle  and'  lower  classes,*  both 
wives  and  female  slaves  are  often 
treated  with  the  utmost  brutality; 
and  she  mentions  two  instances  in 


her  own  neigfabonrfaood,  in  whlcb  the. 
dei^th  of  women  of  the  latter  clasa 
was  caused  by  the  cruelty  of  their 
masters.  lu  both  these  cases,  how- 
ever, the  men  were  Copts— a  people  of 
whom  (in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  thi9 
English  Missionary  Society  to  make 
them  something  more  than  nominal 
Christians)  she  was  assured,  byona 
who  knew  them  well,  ^'  that  their 
moral  state  is  far  worse  than  that  of 
the  Muslims,  and  that  in  the  condwU 
of  the  latter  there  is  much  wore  Chris- 
tianity than  is  exhibited  in  that  of 
the  former."!  An  anecdote,  casually 
introduced,  enables  us  to  judge  of  the 
education  which  children  recfive  op 
this  point.  On  a  visit  to  the  wife*  of 
the  keeper  of  the  tombs  of  Moham- 
med AU's  family,  a  buy  just  able  ta 
walk  was  brought  in,  when  '^  the  chief 
lady  called  for  a  stick,  that  puss,  wha 
was  quietly  crossing  the  carpet,  mi^ht 
be  beaten  for  hus  amusement.  I  m^ 
terceded  for  the  cat,  when  she  replied 
mysteriously,  *  I  like  her  \ejy  much 
— I  will  not  hurt  her.*  Accordingly 
she  raised  her  arm  with  considerabte 
effort,  and  let  it  fall  gently.  She  next 
desured  one  of  ))er  slaves  to  kneel, 
which  tlie  gu'l  did  most  gracefully, 
and  bent  her  bead  with  an  air  ox 
mock  submission  to  receive  iXi^kurbc^j^ 
and  the  same  farce  was  i-epeated. 
Though  neither  slave  nor  cat  was  a 
sufferer,  the  effect  must  have  been 
Oiiually  bad  on  the  mind  of  the  child. 
Alas  1  for  the  slaves  and  cats  whei) 
he  is  big  enough  to  make  them  feel!" 
The  children,  however,  occasionally 
fare  no  better  than  the  slaves ;  and 
Ml*  Lane  was  not  seldom  obliged,  by 
the  screams  of  the  sufferers,  to  inters 
fere  to  stop  the  cruelty  practised  in 
his  neighbourhood,  when  ^'  the  answer 
usually  returned  was  of  the  most  civil 
kind,  assuring  us,  with  many  saluta- 
tions, that  for  our  sokes  the  offender 
shall  be  forgiven."  On  one  occasion 
an  old  woman,  to  punish  her  little 
grandson  for  a  trifling  theft,  had  em- 
ployed the  services  of  a  professional 
beater^  who  had  tied  the  child's  Icp 


*  The  higher  claases  are  not  free  fVom  this  reproach,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
story  told  by  Mrs  Darner,  that  Nozleh  Hanum  punished  a  female  slave  who  bad 
offended  her  by  the  daily  amputation  of  a  joint  of  one  of  her  fingers ! 

t  A  Spanish  proverb  of  former  days,  defines  ''  Castllian  &th  and  Moorish 
works"  as  the  ingredients  of  a  good  Christian. 
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and  arms,  and  was  beating  him  with 
a  ponderous  stick,  while  his  grand- 
mother ciied,  "  again  I"  and  only  de- 
sisted on  a  peremptory  remonstrance 
from  Mr  Lane  \  yet  the  same  woman 
disturbed  the  neighbourhood  with  her 
lamentations  eveiy  alternate  Mon- 
day for  the  loss  of  her  son,  the 
little  boy's  father  I  It  is  perhaps  hard- 
ly fair  to  cite  instances  oF  brutality 
like  this,  to  which  our  own  police- 
offices  afford  abundance  of  parallels, 
as  examples  of  the  national  manners 
of  Egypt;  and  Mrs  Poole  does  full 
justice  to  the  spirit  of  mutual  aid  which 
prevails  among  the  poor  in  all  Moslem 
countries,  and  teaches  them  **  to  bear 
each  other's  burdens."  The  women, 
espedally  those  of  the  higher  class, 
are  admitted  to  be  the  "  most  affec- 
tionate of  mothers."  They  are  so  pos- 
sessed, however,  by  terror  of  the 
"  evil  eye,"  which  they  firmly  believe 
may  be  cast  on  their  children  by  an 
admiring  word  or  glance,  that  the 
smallest  allusion  to  them  is  hazard- 
ous. Mrs  Poole  was  much  amused 
by  the  agitation  of  an  Arab  lady,  in 
conversation  with  whom  she  had  con- 
gratulated herself  that  the  strength  of 
her  eldest  boy's  constitution  had  pre- 
ser>*ed  him  from  the  ill  effects  of  the 
heat.  "  In  an  instant  she  vociferated, 
*  Bless  the  Prophet!  bless  the  Pro- 
phet I '  and  coloured  deeply."  And  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  Mre  Poole 
could  calm  her,  or  convince  her  that 
the  English  apprehended  no  danger 
from  the  expression  of  then-  satisfac- 
tion in  the  welfare  of  those  they  love. 
It  is  not  easy  for  even  the  most  ex- 
peiienced  to  avoid  contretemps  of  this 
kind  in  the  East,  where  even  the  ordi- 
nary observances  of  life  seem  to  have 
been  arranged  on  a  system  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  our  own ;  and  some 
a  II using  anecdotes  are  given  of  the 
gauclieries  unconsciously  committed  by 
raw  tourists  from  fciuropc.  At  the 
house  of  an  Egyptian  grandee,  an 
European  gentleman,  on  receiving  the 
sherbet  after  pipes  and  coffee,  which 
was  handed  to  him  first  as  a  stranger, 
^*  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  and  then 
at  the  gaily- embroidered  napkin  hung 
over  the  arm  of  the  slave  who  pre- 
sented it ;  and  following  the  impulse 
given,  I  conclude,  by  his  preconcep- 
tions of  Ea.><tcrn  habits  of  cleanliness, 
dipped  his  fingers  in  the  sweet  bever- 


age, and  wiped  them  on  the  napkin  !'* 
A  less  pardonable  breach  of  etiqnette, 
as  it  proceeded  not  from  ignorance 
but  want  of  good-breeding,  was  com- 
mitted by  two  Franks,  who,  arranged 
in  a  motley  mixture  of  European  and 
Oriental  costume,  made  their  way  into 
the  Pasha's  palace  at  Shubra,  and, 
after  rambling  Irom  room  to  room 
without  meeting  any  one,  at  len^h 
entered  the  bedroom  of  the  Pasha, 
who  was  nearly  undressed  I  **  Though 
taken  by  surprise,  his  Turkish  cool- 
ness did  not  forsake  him ;  calling  for 
hfs  dragoman,  he  said,  ^Ask  those 
gentlemen  where  they  bought  their 
tarbooshes?'  ^At  Constantinople.' 
*And  there,^  rejoined  the  Pasha,  'I 
suppose  they  learned  their  manners. 
Tell  them  so.'  Judging  from  this  re- 
tort that  their  presence  was  not  agree- 
able, the  Franks  saluted  the  viceroy, 
and  withdrew." 

As  we  profess  to  deal  with  Mrs 
Poole  solely  in  her  own  pecaliar  pro- 
vince, as  a  delineator  of  female  man- 
ners and  female  society  in  Egypt,  we 
shall  pass  with  brief  notice  her  visit 
to  the  Pyramids,  the  account  of  which 
contains  much  valuable  information, 
supplied  (as  she  avows,)  from  the 
notes  of  her  brother.  The  excursion, 
though  at  a  short  distance  from  Cairo, 
is  not  altogether  unattended  with  dan- 
ger, especially  to  ladies,  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Bedawees ;  as  appears 
from  the  remarks  of  some  young  men, 
the  sons  of  a  Bedawee  sheykh  at  some 
distance,  who  had  ridden  over,  as  they 
admitted,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
faces  of  the  ladies  of  the  party,  and 
were  much  disappointed  at  finding 
them  veiled.  They  had  been  much 
struck  by  the  charms  of  a  beautiful 
American  whom  they  had  seen  a  few 
weeks  before ;  and  one  of  them  ex- 
claimed, in  speaking  of  her — "But 
the  sword !  the  sword !  if  we  dared  to 
use  it,  we  would  kill  that  man,"  al- 
luding to  the  lady's  companion,  whe- 
ther her  husband  or  brother,  **and 
take  her  for  ourselves." — "Tis  well 
for  prettty  women  travelling  in  the 
East,  that  these  lawless  Arabs  are 
kept  under  a  degrceof  subjection  by  the 
present  government,"  says  Mrs  Poole ; 
and  the  anecdote  affords  an  indication 
that,  when  the  reins  of  administration 
are  released  by  the  death  of  the  pre- 
sent Pasha,  the  overland   route  to 
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India  may  not  be  quite  so  sectnre  as 
it  is  at  present. 

But  there  is  another,  a  modem 
wonder  of  Cairo,  which,  of  late  years, 
has  almost  equally  divided  with  the 
Pyramids  the  attention  of  Frank  tra- 
vellers. Wo  allude  to  the  sheykh 
Abdcl-Kadir  el-Maughrabi,  in  whose 
enchanted  minx)r  of  ink,  poured  into 
the  palm  of  an  unsophisticated  Arab 
boy,  men  from  all  parts  of  the  earth 
were  compelled  to  appear  before  the 
tent  of  the  Sultan,  with  its  seven  mys- 
tic flags,  and  submit  to  a  description 
of  their  persons  and  dress,  which  would 
have  satisfied  the  vigilance  of  the 
Russian  police.  The  oracular  saga- 
city of  the  Quartcrli/  Review  was  un- 
able to  solve  the  mystery ;  and  even 
Mr  Lane,  in  his  Modern  Egyptians^ 
hesitates  whether  to  doubt  or  believe; 
but  the  bubble  (as  we  learn  fi*om  Mrs 
Poole)  has  at  last  burst ;  and  the  two 
familiar  spirits,  Turshoon  and  Tury- 
ooshoon,  stand  revealed  in  the  late 
Osmm  Effendi,  interpreter  to  the 
British  consulate.  Since  the  death  of 
this  respectable  personage,  who  usually 
acted  as  master  of  the  ceremonies  at 
his  performances,  the  good  fortune  of 
the  sheykh  has  totally  deserted  him, 
as  he  himself  inadvertently  admitted 
to  Mr  Lane,  when  he  not  long  since 
accompanied  two  English  travellers 
to  witness  the  exhibition,  which 
proved  an  entire  failure;  and  since 
that  time  his  attempts  have  been  even 
more  signally  unsuccessfiU.  AVhat- 
evcr  mav  have  been  the  means 
employed,  there  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  Osman  Effendi,  who  sat 
quiet  and  demure  in  a  comer,  without 
word  or  sign,  was  the  prime  agent  in 
the  deception ;  and  with  him  the  re- 
putation of  the  last  representative  of 
Pharaoh's  magicians  has  vanished  for 
ever,  like  the  visions  in  his  own  magic 
mirror. 


The  series  of  Mrs  Poole's  lettera 
closes  abmptly  in  April  1844,  with 
the  relation  of  one  of  her  visits  to  the 
friendly  harcem  of  Habeeb  Effendi; 
and  no  intimation  is  given  either  of 


the  cause  of  the  sndden  cessation,  or 
whether  a  second  series  may  be  here- 
after expected.  We  hope  that  this 
may  be  the  case ;  for,  independent  of 
the  interest  attaching  to  the  subject, 
and  the  difficulty  of  finding  another 
equally  qualified  by  opportunity  and 
powers  of  obser\'ation  to  do  it  justice, 
the  time  must  inevitably  saon  be  past 
when  it  will  be  possible  to  depict  the 
habitudes  and  manners  of  the  Arab 
population  in  their  integrity.  Cairo 
is  at  present,  with  the  single  excep* 
tion  perhaps  of  Damascus,  the  most 
purely  Arab  city  in  the  East ;  but 
the  ruthless  reforms  of  the  Pasha, 
and  the  constant  passage  of  the 
Franks  on  this  new  high-road  to  In- 
dia, will  erelong  divest  it  of  its  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics,  and  give  it 
as  hybrid  an  aspect  as  that  of  the 
Frank  intmders  intothePasha'scham- 
bcr.  An  English  hotel  has  alrelidy 
started  up ;  and  Mrs  Poole  Infomui 
us,  that  ^*by  a  prodamation  of  the 
Pasha,  the  houses  are  to  be  white- 
washed within  and  without;  those 
who  inhabit  ruined  houses  are  to  re- 
pair or  sell  them ;  and  uninhabited 
dwellings  are  to  be  pulled  down,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  squares  and 
gardens ;  tneshreebeyehs  (projecting 
first-floor  windows)  are  forbidden; 
and  mastabahs  (the  seats  in  front  of 
shops)  are  to  be  removed.  Cairo, 
therefore,  wilt  no  longer  be  on  Arab 
city,  and  will  no  longer  possess  those 
peculiarities  which  render  it  so  pic- 
turesque and  attractive.  The  deep 
shade  in  the  narrow  streets,  increased 
by  the  projecting  windows ;  the  pic- 
turesque tradesmen,  sitting  with  one 
friend  or  more  before  his  shop,  enjoy- 
ing the  space  afforded  by  his  masta- 
bah — these  will  be  no  more  ;  and 
while  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  the 
gi'cat  necessity  for  repairing  the  city, 
and  removing  the  rains  which  threaten 
the  destraction  of  passengers,  I  shonld 
have  liked  those  features  retained 
which  are  essentially  characteristic — 
which  help,  as  it  were,  to  group  the 
people,  and  which  form  such  admi- 
rable accessories  to  pictures." 
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PitACTIOAt  AGRICtLTUftfi— STfiPHEWS'  BOOK  OF  Trfli  FARM,  &C. 


THft  growing  demand  for  informa- 
tion among  the  agricultnral  classes, 
makes  the  appearance  of  new  books  of 
R  really  trustworthy  kind  of  greater 
national  yalue  at  the  present  time 
than  at  any  former  period.  Besides, 
tis  onr  knowledge  is  rapidly  advan- 
cing, good  books  upon  practical  agri- 
cnlture  are  beeoming  more  difficult 
to  write.  They  requu-e  from  their 
authors  a  larger  acquaintance  with 
the  newer  branches  of  elementary 
science  than  many  practical  men  can 
be  expected  as  yet  to  possess.  These 
considerations  indnce  ns-  to  advert  for 
the  second  time  to  the  work  now  be- 
fore ns.  We  drew  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  first  volume  when 
it  made  its  appearance ;  two  other  vo- 
lumes completing  the  work  having 
since  been  published,  we  feel  ourselves 
under  a  kind  of  obligation  to  follow 
the  author  cursorily  through  the  re- 
mainder of  his  book. 

The  Book  of  the  Farm  might  be 
called  The  Practical  Farmer^ 8  Library ^ 
since  it  contains  full  information  upon 
almost  every  practical  subject  upon 
which  the  intelligent  young  farmer  is 
likely  to  require  assistance  or  advice. 
The  scientific  branch  alone  Is  not 
systematically  discussed,  though  here 
and  there  useful  scientific  points  arc 
treated  of  and  explained.  But  this 
was  not  to  be  expected  in  a  really 
practical  work ;  and  the  author,  upon 
this  branch,  very  properly  refers  his 
readers  to  the  published  works  of 
Professor  Johnston.* 

The  feature  that  struck  ns  most  in 
the  perusal  of  the  first  volume,  was  the 
remarkably  wide  range  of  minutely 
practical  information  which  the  author 

S assesses  and  embodies  in  his  book, 
e  describes  every  practical  opera- 
tion as  if  he  had  not  only  assisted  at 
it  on  some  former  occasion,  but  as  if 
he  were  actually  performing  it  while 
he  is  describing  it  with  his  pen. 
This  gives  a  truthfulness  and  self- 


evident  accuracy  to  his  descriptiotls, 
which  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  irt 
agricultural  works,  and  which  could 
not  be  expected  from  one  who  was 
not  really  familiar  with  the  points  of 
which  he  treats.  He  seems  even  to 
enjoy  every  labour  he  describes,  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  every  opera- 
tion to  be  performed — into  the  heart 
and  fun  of  the  thing  as  it  were.  He 
becomes  an  actual  participator  in  the 
fact — a  particeps  criminis. 

No  matter  whether  it  is  the  curry- 
ing or  the  skinning  of  his  horse — the 
shoeing  or  the  riding — ^taking  him  to 
the  field  or  to  the  tanner,  Mr  Ste- 
phens is  equally  ready  and  willing  for 
all.  He  tells  you  with  the  same  glee, 
how  to  shelter  your  sheep  on  the  hill 
Side,  and  how  to  cut  their  throats 
after  the  most  approved  fashion ;  how 
to  lay  on  fat  on  your  short-horns — 
what  are  the  marks  of  their  being 
ripe  for  the  butcher — and  how  you  can 
kill  them  in  the  most  Christian  way. 
He  pets  his  sheep-dog  and  praises 
him,  tells  you  how  kindly  you  should 
treat  him,  what  constant  encourage- 
ment you  should  give  to  so  faithful  a 
servant,  at  what  age  he  should  be 
hanged,  and  how  yon  can  make  most 
of  his  skin.  He  instructs  you  to  tend 
your  young  lambs,  he  helps  you  to 
select  a  pet  from  the  flock ;  he  goes 
with  you  afterwards  to  the  bam,  helps 
you  to  kill  and  skin  it,  teaches  you  to 
score  and  cross  it  in  the  most  ap- 
proved style,  cuts  it  up  for  you  like 
an  anatomist,  selects  the  best  joint 
for  your  own  cook;  sits  do^ni  with 
you  afterwards  at  your  own  table  and 
carves  it,  and  after  he  has  helped  you 
all  to  your  general  satisfaction,  he  Is 
still  connoisseur  enough  to  keep  the 
best  bit  of  all  for  his  own  plate. 

Besides  this  living  spirit,  which  per- 
vades ail  the  descriptions  of  raethodfl 
and  operations,  another  excellence  we 
have  remarked  in  these  volumes  Id 
the  kind  of  opinions  given  upon  praC- 


Lectvres  on  Agricultural  Chemittry  and  Geology.     1  vol.  8vo. 
Elements  of  Agricultural  Chnnistry  and  Geology.    4th  Edition. 
C^t^chifm  of  Agriculturfil  Chrmiitry  and  Chology,     7th  Edition. 
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tical  points,  in  reference  to  which  a 
diflb^ce  of  sentiment  prevails  among 
practical  men.  They  are  in  general 
safe  opinions — leaning  always  to  the 
prudent  side  in  cases  of  doabtful 
practice.  If  they  appear,  therefore, 
in  some  cases,  not  to  come  up  to  the 
notions  of  those  lovers  of  change,  who 
would  improve  agriculture  as  engi- 
neers make  railroads — without  regard 
to  their  cost  or  to  the  interest  of  the 
capital  expended — they  will  appear 
to  all  sound  men  to  be  so  much  the 
better  fitted  to  guide  the  rising  far- 
mers of  the  present  day.  Tliese 
young  men  must  possess  more  know- 
ledge than  their  fathers,  if  they  are 
to  continue  upon  the  land ;  but  they 
will  also  soon  disappear  from  the 
land,  notwithstanding  their  know- 
ledge, if  a  balance  of  profit  at  the  end 
of  the  year  be  not  considered  an  in- 
dispensable element  in  their  system 
of  husbandry. 

The  book,  as  we  formerly  stated,  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  embracing  in 
succession  the  proper  operations  to 
be  performed  in  the  four  seasons,  com- 
mencbig  with  those  of  the  winter. 

To  the  greater  part  of  the  winter 
operations,  as  described  and  explained 
by  Mr  Stephens,  we  adverted  in  our 
former  notice :  there  remains  one 
topic,  however,  to  which,  from  its 
great  national  importance,  we  must 
still  turn  for  a  little. 

Among  the  various  improvements 
which,  in  the  dead  season  of  the  year, 
the  farmer  may  undertake  with  profit 
to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  farm, 
is  that  of  draining.  Of  this  kind  of  im- 
provement almost  every  farm  in  the 
country  is  more  or  less  susceptible. 
But  how  should  It  be  done,  at  what 
depth,  and  with  what  material  ?  As 
to  the  depth,  tlie  young  farmer  who 
wishes  to  do  his  work  well,  will 
neither  imitate  nor  rely  too  much 
on  the  practice  of  the  district  he 
comes  from,   or  in  which   his  own 


wholly  to  example.  He  will  say  to 
himself  rather,  what  la  the  objeet  I 
have  in  view,  and  what  ImplementB 
have  I  to  effect  it  ? 

In  draining  he  has  one  leading,  one 
master  object,  we  may  call  It,  to  at- 
tend to.  lie  has  to  deepen  bis  SOU, 
that  the  roots  of  his  crops  may  descend 
further— may  draw  their  food  from 
greater  depths,  and  from  a  larger  body 
of  earth.  The  more  completely  he  can 
effect  this,  the  better  wiU  his  work  be 
done. 

How  deep  will  his  crops  send  down 
their  roots?  In  favourable  circum- 
stances his  wheat  and  clover,  and 
even  his  turnips,  will  descend  to  a 
depth  of  three  feet.  His  operationa, 
then,  would  be  in  some  degree  perfect, 
if  he  could  so  open,  and  drain,  aad 
doctor  his  land  as  to  enable  and  in- 
duce the  roots  of  his  crops  to  go  down 
BO  far  as  this. 

But  they  will  never,  or  rarely  at 
least,  descend  lower  than  the  level  of 
the  water  in  the  bottom  of  his  dndne. 
He  cannot,  therefore,  hope  to  make 
his  soil  available  for  the  growth  of  his 
crops  to  a  greater  depth  than  that  to 
which  his  drains  descend.  Three  f^t 
then,  ho  will  say,  appears  to  be  a 
reasonable  depth  for  a  perfect  drain. 

Again,  drained  land  must  be  opened 
beneath  by  the  subsoil  plough,  or  by 
the  fork,  if  the  rains,  and  roots,  and 
air,  are  to  descend,  and  the  full  bene- 
fits are  to  be  derived  from  the  drains. 
With  our  existing  implements — espe- 
cially with  the  fork — the  soil  may  be 
stirred  to  a  depth  of  twenty-six  inched. 
The  top  of  the  drain,  therefore,  should 
be  at  least  this  depth  under  the  sur- 
face ;  and  this,  again,  brings  the  whole 
depth  of  a  perfect  drain  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  three  feet  as  before. 

Then  as  to  the  material,  it  seems 
advisable  to  use  either  stones  or  tiles, 
according  as  the  one  or  the  other  is 
the  cheaper,  provided  always  that  the 
stones  are  properly  broken,  and  care- 


farm  may  happen  to  bo  situated.    If    fully  put  in.    The  tide  seems  now  to 


so,  he  will,  in  Ayrshire — by  the 
advice  of  the  wise-acres  in  that 
county — put  in  his  drains  only 
twenty  inches,  or  two  feet,  in  depth ; 
in  Berwickshire  ho  will  sink  them 
to  three  feet ;  and  in  Sussex  he  may 
be  carried  along  with  the  rising 
tide  to  put  none  in  shallower  than 
four  feet.    He  will  not  trust,  we  say, 


be  running  in  favour  of  smaller  tiles 
than  have  hitherto  been  generally 
used  in  Scotland,  and  even  of  pipe- 
tiles  of  a  very  small  diameter.  Our 
friend  Mr  Smith  of  Deanston  has 
taken  out  a  patent  for  a  pipe-tile,  with 
projecting  fingers  at  the  ends,  which 
dovetail  into  each  other,  so  as  to 
unite  the  tiles  together,  i       at 


sanio  time  to  keep  them  ia  their 
places.  Should  these  pipes  be  foand 
/generally  efficient,  the  cost  of  drain- 
in;;  will  bo  considerably  diminished, 
while  the  small  space  they  occupy 
will  afford  greater  facilities  for  deei)- 
oning  the  soil. 

IJut  the  economical  considerations 
connected  with  draining,  are  as  ini- 
])()rtant  as  the  practical  methods  to  be 
ad<»pted,  both  to  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil  and  to  the  country  at  large.  We 
shall  advert  <mly  to  one  of  these. 

In  what  light  ought  the  exiMjndi- 
inxvi  of  money  in  draining  to  be  re- 
g:irded  by  tlu»  practical  man? 

He  ought  to  consider  it  only  as  a 
mercantile  speculation,  by  which  he 
may  or  may  not  make  a  jirofit,  ac- 
oortUng  to*  the  degri^e  of  prudence 
with  which  it  is  undertaken.  Jle 
has  the  usufnict  of  his  farm  for  a 
certain  numlKT  of  years,  with  liberty 
to  crop  it  in  a  certain  way.  ]}y  this 
he  hopes  to  make  a  certain  sum  of    fool  or  a  rogue. 
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condition  than  when  they  eatercd 
upon  their  farms.  But  this  feeling 
arises  altogether  from  a  want  of  fami- 
liarity on  their  part  with  the  ordinary 
feelings  of  mercantile  men  and  the 
transactions  of  mercantile  business. 
The  farmer's  sole  aim  is  to  promote  his 
own  interest.  If  that  interest  is  to  be 
promoted  by  draining,  let  him  do  it  im- 
mediately, and  with  all  his  heart ;  his 
own  profit  will  not  be  a  whit  the  less 
that  the  landlord  comes  in  for  a  little 
profit  too  when  the  lease  has  expired. 
The  builder  who  takes  a  thirty  or 
forty  years*  lease  of  a  bit  of  Land  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Loudon,  is  not 
deterred  from  plantmg  houses  upon 
it,  by  the  retiection  that  at  the  end  of 
his  lease  the  houses  will  become  the 
I)ropiTty  of  his  landlord.  Long  be- 
fore that  time  has  expired,  he  hopes 
to  have  his  principal  and  his  profit 
both  safe  in  his  ]>ocket.  If  he  docs 
not  cherish  these  hopes,  he  is  either  t 


money.  But  it  is  capable  of  imi)rove- 
mentby  draining,  and  he  has  liberty 
to  drain  if  he  likes.  **  Well,"  he  says 
to  himselt\  **  I  make  a  certain  sum  by 
fanning  my  land  as  it  is  ;  1  have  here 
fiiiy  jmunds  of  ready  money,  could  I 
make  mon'  pn>tit  if  I  wore  to  lay  this 
money  out  in  drauiing  it  ? — would  it 
Ik*  a  good  s|>eculation  V"  lie  calcu- 
lates the  cost  of  draining  and  the 
pn^bable  return  of  profit,  and  the  re- 
sult is  appari^ntly  that  he  van  make 
rnori*  protit  by  this  use  of  his  money 
than  by  any  "other  way  in  which  he 
could  eiuploy  it.  This  being  the  re- 
sult, the  prudent  man  embarks  in  this 
safe  sivculmitai.  He  does  not  bury 
his  monev  in  his  laud ;  he  ihu's  not 


On  one  other  point  connected  with 
draining,  we  are  anxious  to  quote  Mr 
Stephens*  own  words.  In  reply  to 
the  qnestion,  is  yonr  land  drained? 
we  have  so  often  received  the  answer 
— "Oh,  sir,  my  land  is  dry,  it  does 
not  require  draining** — that  we  re- 
quest the  serious  attention  of  such  of 
our  readers  as  are  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  land,  to  the  following 
passage : — 

''  Land,  however,  though  it  does  not 
contain  surh  a  superabundance  of  water 
as  to  obstruct  arable  culture,  may  ne- 
viTthoU'ss,  by  its  inherent  wetncds,  pre- 
vent or  retard  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
useful  plants,  as  much  as  dceidedlj  wet 


give  it  away  to  the  laud  to  the  loss  of    ***"^^-    "l''*^*  *"'"*^  »*»  *^»at  deficiency  of 


his  family;  he  only  lends  it  for  a 
Si^astui.  and  tor  the  Wneiit  of  his 
family.  He  has  made  his  calcula- 
tions' badly,  and  has  only  hi-*  own 
4rithmetii'  to  blame,  if  he  does  not  get 


crops  on  apparently  dry  land  ia  fre- 
quently attributed  to  unskilful  husband- 
ry, when  it  rtmlly  arises  from  the 
baleful  influence  of  c*->nc%'\Ud  stagnant 
water :  and  the  want  of  skill  is  shown. 


V**J*J^'  I .  .  1  .  ».  eealed  stagnant  water.  Indeed,  my 
Many  tenants  think  the  luteivsi  ot  opinion  i*— and  its  conviction  has  been 
the  landU»nl  should  enter  into  their  foreed  uinm  me  bv  dint  of  long  and  ex- 
calculations,  and  some  elierisli  or  e\-  tensive  ob*ervati.»n  ef  the  state  of  the 
cite  in  their  own  minds  ill  feelinc>  to-  a  >riouliural  *oil  over  a  lanre  portion  of 
wanW  their  laiidlonls  at  the  ide.\  of  the  country— that  this  i«  the  fnrecuMV 
leaving  tl;-'!r  driins  in  the  l.iiul  when  .''  ;:;».'•  ■ »  ::v  f /'  /^r,.ii«7  m  /.«  j^^it, 
th»»v  i|uV   :.:».l  <T  1  :r.  1  it-i.^*' in  ^r!".  ;•  i*:i,l  lii.r   .  •/  . ».-  /*jr."  i*  to  b«*  fonnd 
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throughout  the  kingdom  that  would  not 
be  much  the  better /or  draining.  Enter- 
taining this  opinion,  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised at  mj  urging  upon  you  to  prac- 
tise draining,  or  at  my  lingering  at  some 
length  on  the  subject,  that  I  may  ex- 
hibit to  you  the  various  modes  of  doing 
it,  according  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  your  farm  may  be 
placed."— (Vol.  i.  p.  483.) 

With  the  substance  of  these  remarks 
we  entirely  agree.  We  would  only 
not  put  the  point  so  broadly  as  to 
imply,  that  the  want  of  draining  was 
the  only  cause  of  the  bad  farming  we 
see.  We  have,  however,  been  over 
large  tracts  of  Scotland,  and  we  are 
qnite  sure  that  whole  counties  might 
be  made  to  yield  the  double  of  their 
present  produce  by  an  efficient  drain- 
age, and  proper  subsequent  manage- 
ment. 

We  pass  over  the  very  succinct  and 
methodical  description  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  threshing,  winnowing,  <&c., 
and  can  note  only  one  point  out  of  the 
ffreat  mass  of  very  interesting  matter 
Mr  Stephens  has  brought  together,  in 
regard  to  the  composition,  qualities, 
and  uses  of  the  different  kinds  of 
grain.  The  point  to  which  we  shall 
adveii;  is  the  composition  of  oatmeal. 
Every  country  is  naturally  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  its  national  food.  We 
Britons  look  with  real  or  affected 
disgust  on  the  black  r>x-bread  of  the 
noithern  nations ;  and  yet  on  this 
food  the  people  thrive,  are  strong, 
healthy,  and  vigorous.  The  bread, 
too,  is  sweet  to  the  taste.  It  is  only 
disagreeable  associations,  therefore — 
connected  in  oar  minds  with  the  dark- 
ness of  the  colour — that  make  us  con- 
sider it  disagreeable  or  unwholesome. 
In  like  manner,  onr  Irish  brethren 
arc  strong,  vigorous,  and  merry,  on 
their  potato  diet.  Why  should  we  con- 
demn it  as  the  lowest  kind  of  diet,  or 
pity  those  who  are  content  to  live 
almost  wholly  upon  it?  It  is  true 
that,  from  its  being  the  main  staff  of 
Irish  life,  great  distress  ensues  when  a 
failure  takes  place  in  the  potato  crop. 
But  such  would  be  the  consequence  of 
a  general  failure  in  any  kind  of  crop 
on  which  they  might  happen  chiefly 
to  rely.  The  cure  for  such  seasons 
of  suffering,  therefore,  is  not  to  be 
sought  so  much  in  bringing  about  a 
change  of  di.t,  as  in  inti'oducing  a 
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better  system  of  husbandry — an  im- 
proved system  of  drainage  especially 
— by  which  a  general  f^ore  of  any 
crop  will  be  rendered  a  more  rare 
occurrence.  The  spread  of  railroads 
will  soon  render  it  comparatively  easy 
to  transport  even  the  bulky  potato 
from  one  county  to  another,  and  Uins 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  famine 
prices. 

But  in  South  Britain  the  oatmeal  of 
the  Scottish  peasantry — the  national 
food — is  looked  upon  with  as  much 
prejudice,  and  those  who  live  upon  it 
with  as  much  pity,  as  the  black  bread- 
eaters  of  Germany  and  Sweden,  or 
the  potito-di^gers  of  L'cdand.  But 
the  health  and  strength  of  the  Scot- 
tish peasantry,  who  live  entirely  upon 
oatmeal,  is  proverbial.  On  this  sub- 
ject, in  speaking  of  the  Scottisli 
ploughmen,  where  the  bothy  system 
is  practised— that  is,  where  the  single 
men  all  live  together  in  a  room  or 
bothy  provided  for  them,  which  serves 
them  both  for  sleeping  and  cooking — 
Mr  Stephens  has  the  fbliowiug  cha- 
racteristic passage : — 

''The  oatmeal  is  usually  cooked  in 
one  way,  as  broee,  as  it  is  called,  which 
is  a  different  sort  of  pottage  to  porridge. 
A  pot  of  water  is  put  on  the  ftte  to  boily 
a  task  which  the  men  take  in  tmms ;  a 
handfhl  or  two  of  oatmeal  is  taken  out 
of  the  small  chest  with  which  eaoh  man 
provides  himself,  and  put  into  a  wooden 
bowl,  which  also  is  the  ploughman's 
property  ;  and  on  a  hollow  being  made 
in  the  meal,  and  sprinkled  with  salt,  the 
boiling  water  is  poured  over  the  bomI, 
and  the  mixture  receiving  a  little  stir- 
ring with  a  horn  spoon,  and  the  allow* 
ance  of  milk  poured  over  it,  the  brose 
is  ready  to  be  eaten ;  and  as  every  man 
makes  his  own  brose,  and  knows  his  own 
appetite,  he  makes  just  as  much  brose 
as  he  can  consume.  The  bowl  is  scrap- 
ed clean  with  the  spoon,  and  the  spoon 
licked  clean  with  the  tongue,  and  the 
dish  is  then  placed  in  the  meal-chest  for 
a  similar  purpose  on  the  succeeding  oc- 
casion. The  faro  is  simple,  and  is  as 
simply  made ;  but  it  must  be  wholesome, 
and  capable  of  supplying  the  loss  of 
substance  occasioned  by  hard  labour; 
for* '/  believe  that  no  class  of  men  can 
endure  more  bodily  fatigve,  for  ten 
hours  every  day,  than  those  plpvghmen 
of  ScotUtnd  who  subsist  on  this  brose 
thHce  a-day."—{\o\.  ii.  p.  384.) 

The  quantity  of  oatmeal  allo^ 

X 


j)02  Practu 

the  ploaghmaQ— Of  hu  sole  food— \b 
two  peeks,  or  ITJlbs.  in  a  week^  exactly 
2J  lbs.  a-day — or  }  lb.  for  each  meal 
— and  yet  it  often  happens  that  a 
hard-worked  ploughman  cannot  con- 
sume the  whole  of  this  allowance. 
Speaking  again  of  oatmeal  porridge^ 
Mr  Stephens  says,   ^^  there  are  few 
more  wholesome  meals  than  oatmeal 
porridge,  or   upon   which  a  harder 
day's  work  can  be  wrought.      Chil- 
dren of  all  ranks  in  Scotland  are 
brought  up  on  this  diet,  verifying  the 
line  of  Bums, 

** '  The  halesome  parritch^  chief  of 
Scotia's  food.' "  f 

As  southern  prejudices  have  a  teil- 
dency  to  make  their  way  northward, 
and,  in  the  face  of  old  experience  at 
home,  are  leading  many  to  under>'alue 
the  oatmeal,  on  which  we  trust  our 
peasantry-  will  long  rely  as  their  sta- 
ple food,  it  is  interesting  to  find  that, 
on  this  point,  science  has  at  length 
come  to  the  aid  of  reason  and  expe- 
rience. Chemistry  has  already  told  us 
many  remarkable  things  in  regard  to 
the  vegetable  food  we  eat — that  it  con- 
tains, for  example,  a  certain  per  cent- 
age  of  the  actual  fat  and  lean  we  con- 
0ume  in  our  beef,  or  mutton,  or  pork — 
and,  therefore,  that  he  who  lives  upon 
vegetable  food  may  be  as  strong  as  the 
man  who  lives  upon  animal  food,  l)e- 
canse  both  in  reality  feed  upon  the 
game  things  in  a  somewhat  different 
form.  Now  it  appears,  from  analysis, 
that  wheaten  flour   contains  on  an 
average  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  of 
actual  dry  beef — of  that  which  forms 
the  living  muscle  of  the  animal  that 
feeds  upon  it — with  three  per  cent  of 
fat,  and  fifty  of  starch.    And  because 
of  this    chemical    composition,    our 
southern  neighbours  think  wheaten 
flour  the  most  nourishing,  the  most 
refined,  and  the  most  civilized  of  all 
foi[>d. 

But  Professor  Johnston,  in  the  re- 
cent edition  of  his  Elements,*  tells 
us,  that,  from  experiments  made  in 
the  laboratory  of  tlie  Agricultural 
Chemistry  Association  of  Scotland, 
it  turns  out  that  oats  are  far  richer 
in  all  the  three  things  above  named 


Agneukwrt'^ 
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than  the  best  wheat  flour  groum  In 
any  part  of  En^and — that  they  eon* 
tain  eighteen  or  twenty  per  ee&t  of 
that  which  forms  mnsde,  five  to  d^t 
of  fat,  and  sixty-five  of  stardL  The 
account,  therefore,  between  ehdled 
oats  (groats)  and  fine  wheaten  floor 
stands  thus.  One  hundred  pounds  of 
each  contain — 

Wbeat.  Oaila. 

Muscular  matter,    .        10  lbs.  18  lbs. 

Fat,        .         .        .          3  •••  o  ••• 

Starch,                            50  •••  65  ••• 


63  lbs.     89Ibt. 

What  do  yon  say  to  these  nnmben, 
Mr  Cockney?— You  won't  pity  in, 
Scotch  oatmeal-eaters,  any  more,  we 
guess.    Experience  and  science  are 
both  on  our  side.    What  makes  yonr 
race-horses  the  best  in  the  worid,  may 
be  expected  to  make  our  peasantiy 
the  best  too.    We  offer  you,  there- 
fore, a  fair  bet.    You  shall  take  ten 
English  ploughmen,  and  feed  them 
upon  two  pounds  anda-half  of  wheaten 
flour  a-day,  and  we  shall  take  as  many 
Scotch  ploughmen,   and   feed  them 
upon  the  same  weight   of  oatmeal 
a-day — if  they  can  eat  so  mudiy  for 
that  is  doubtful—and  we  shall  back 
our  men  against  yours  for  any  sum 
you  like.   iSiey  shall  walk,  run,  work 
— or  fight  you,  if  you  like  it — and  they 
shall  thrash  you  to  your  heart's  con- 
tent. We  should  like  to  convince  yon 
that  Scotch  parritch  has  some  real 
solid  metal  in  it. 

We  back  the  oatcake  and  the  por- 
ridge against  all  the  wheaten  messes 
in  the  world.  We  defy  your  home- 
made bread,  your  baker's  bread,  3roiir 
household  bread,  your  leaven  bread, 
and  your  brown  Georges — ^your  ianqr 
bread  and  your  raisin  bread — ^your 
baps,  rolls,  scones,  muffins,  crumpets, 
and  cookies — your  bricks,  biscuits, 
bakes,  and  rusks — your  Bath  buns 
and  your  sally  luns — your  tea-cakek 
and  saffron-calces,  and  slim-cakes,  ana 
plank-cakes,  and  pan-cakes,  and  soda- 
cakes,  and  currant-cakes,  and  sponge- 
cakes, and  seed-cakes,  and  girdle* 
cakes,  and  singing-hinnies  —  your 
short-bread  and  your  currant-buns — 
and  if  there  be  any  other  names  t^ 


•  EUmenU  of  AprictiUural  Chemisinj  and  Geohfnj,  4th  Edition,  p.  239. 
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which  yoQ  designate  your  wheaten 
abominations,  wc  defy  and  detest  them 
all.  We  swear  by  the  oatcake  and 
the  porridge,  the  substantial  ban- 
nock and  the  brose — long  may  Scot- 
land produce  them,  and  Scotchmen 
live  and  fight  upon  them  ! ! 

"  The  first  great  event  in  spring  on 
a  farm  of  mixed  husbandry,"  says 
Mr  Stephens,  "  is  the  calving  of  the 
cows."  He  then  describes  the  symp- 
toms, the  preparations,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  cow  and  the  calf,  the  dis- 
eases to  which  they  are  respectively 
liable,  and  the  treatment  to  which  they 
ought  *to  be  subjected,  in  his  usual 
dear,  methodical,  and  remarkably 
complete  manner.  We  have  been  struck 
with  the  kind  tone  which  pervades 
the  whole  of  this  chapter,  the  gentle 
treatment  he  presaibes  in  all  cases — 
indicating  at  once  a  practical  acquain- 
tance with  the  details  of  these  opera- 
tions, and  a  love  also  for  the  quiet 
and  patient  animals  of  which  .he  is 
treating.  - 

We  should  have  quoted,  had  the 
passages  not  been  too  long,  his  de- 
scription of  the  different  modes  adopt- 
ed, apparently  with  equal  profit,  by 
the  veal  manufacturers  for  the  Lon- 
don and  Glasgow  markets  respective- 
ly. We  should  like  to  know  the 
comparative  profit  of  the  French 
mode  of  feeding  calves  for  the  Paris 
market,  on  cream  and  biscuits.  In  his 
next  edition,  we  hope  Mr  Stephens 
will  instruct  us  upon  this  point  also. 

It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  this  book, 
and  in  our  estimation  a  very  high  one, 
that  method,  order,  and  economy  of 
time  and  labour  are  invariably  recom- 
mended and  insisted  upon,  in  every 
process  and  at  every  season.  But 
these  points  are  especially  insisted 
upon  in  his  chapter  on  the  advantages 
of  having  Jield-work  always  in  a  for- 
ward state.  The  following  extract  is 
long,  but  it  contains  such  admirable 
advice,  that  we  insert  it  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  may  never  see  the  book 
itself,  or  have  an  opportunity  of  buy- 
ing it. 

After  describing  how  every  favour- 
able day  should  be  taken  in  preparing 
the  land  for  wheat,  beans,  oats,  po- 
tatoes, turnips,  tares,  or  naked  fal- 
low, in  their  respective  order,  he  con- 
tinues : — 

**And  when  every  one  of  all  these 


objects  has  been  promotecl^  and  there 
is  found  little  or  nothing  to  ^  till  the 
burst  of  spring-work  comes,  both 
horses  and  men  may  e^joy  a  day's  reit 
now  and  then,  without  incurring  the  risk 
of  throwing  work  back;  but  before 
such  recreations  are  indulged  in^  it 
should  be  ascertained  that  all  the  imple* 
ments,  gpreat  and  small,  have  been  re- 
paired for  work — ^the  plough-irons  all 
new  laid — the  harrow-tines  new  laid 
and  sharpened,  and  fastened  firmly  into 
the  bulls  of  the  harrows— -the  hamew 
all  tight  and  strong — the  sacks  new 
patched  and  mended,  that  no  seed- com 
be  spilt  upon  the  road — ^the  seed-corn 
thrashed,  measured  up,  and  sacked,  and 
what  is  last  wanted  put  into  the  ^^ra- 
nary — the  horses  new  shod,  that  no 
casting  or  breaking  of  a  single  shoe 
may  throw  a  pair  of  horses  out  of  work 
for  even  one  single  hour — in  short,  to 
have  every  thing  prepared  to  start  for 
work  when  the  first  notice  of  spring 
shall  be  heralded  in  the  sky. 

"  But  suppose  the  contrary  of  all  this 
to  happen;    suppose  that  the  plough- 
irons  and  harrow-tines  have  to  be  laid 
and  sharpened,  when  perhaps  to-morrow 
they   may  be  wanted  in  the  field — a 
stack  to  be  thrashed  for  seed-corn  or 
for  horse's   com  in  the  midst  of  the' 
sowing  of  a  field — suppose,  too,  that 
only  a  week's  work  has  been  lost,  in 
winter,  of  a  single  pair  of  horses,  and 
the   consequence  is,  that  six  acres  of 
land  have  to  be  ploughed  when  they 
should  be  sown,  that  is,  a  loss  of  a  whole 
day  of  six  pair  of  horses,  or  of  two  days 
of  three  pair — suppose  all  these  incon- 
veniences to  happen  in  the  busy  season, 
and  the  provokhig  reflection  occurs  that 
the  loss  incurred  now  was  occasioned  by 
trifling  off^uts  in  winter.     Compare  the 
value  of  Uiese  trifles  with  the  risk  of 
finding    you    unprepared*  for    sowing 
beans  or  spring-wheat.     Suppose,  once 
more,  that  instead  of  having  tumipa  in 
store  for  the  cattle,  when  the  oat-seed 
is  begun  in  the  fields,  and  that,  instead 
of  being  able  to  prosecute  that  indispen- 
sable piece  of  work  without  interrup- 
tion, you  are  obliged  to  send  away  a 
portion  otthe  draughtstobringin  turnips, 
which  must  be  brought  in,  and  brought 
in,  too,  from  hand  to  mouth,  it  bemg 
impossible,    in    the    circumstances,  to 
store  them.     In  short,  supple  that  the 
season  of  incemant  labour  arrives  and 
finds  you  unprepared  to  go  along  wltti 
it, — and  what  are  the  consequences  ? 
Every  creature  about  you,  man,  wo- 
man, and  beaat,  are  then  toiled  beyond 
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endurance  every  day,  not  to  keep  up 
work,  which  is  a  lightsome  task,  but  to 
make  up  work,  which  is  a  toilsome  task, 
but  which  you  said  you  could  easily  do, 
when  you  were  idling  your  time  in  a 
season  you  consider  of  little  value ;  and, 
after  all,  this  toil  is  bestowed  in  vain  to 
obtain  the  end  you  wish,  namely,  to 
prepare  your  crop  in  due  secuon.  Ton 
who  are  inexperienced  in  the  evib  of 
procrastination  may  fancy  this  to  be  an 
overdriiwn  picture — even  an  impossible 
case ;  but  unfortunately  for  that  suppo- 
sition, it  is  drawn  from  the  life.  I  have 
sedn  every  incident  occur  which  I  have 
mentioned,  both  as  to  work  being  in  a 
forward  and  in  a  backward  state." — 
(Vol.  u.  pp.  482,  483.) 

This  one  extract  will  alone  illus- 
trate the  opinion  we  have  already  ex- 
pressed, in  regard  to  the  soundness 
and  safety  of  the  advice  on  practical 
subjects,  which  our  author  ventures 
to  give. 

We  pass  over  a  hundred  pages 
devoted  to  ploughing  and  sowing,  and 
the  selection  of  seed.  On  the  last  of 
which  points  our  inclination  would 
lead  us  to  dwell — especially  in  refer- 
ence to  the  steeping  of  seeds,  a  sub- 
ject which  at  present  engages  so  much 
attention,  and  upon  which  so  much 
nonsense  and  mercantile  puffing  has 
been  recently  expended.  But  our 
limits  restrain  us. 

Whether  it  is  that  ouy  own  predi- 
lections incline  us  more  to  those  parts 
of  his  book,  or  that  Mr  Stephens 
writes  these  better — with  heart  and 
kindliness  he  certainly  does  write* — 
we  scarcely  know,  but  we  certainly 
like  all  his  chapter  upon  animals.  The 
lambing  of  ewes  is  the  subject  of  chap- 
ter fifty-fcur. 

In  all  lines  of  life  there  are  the 
skilful  and  the  unskilful,  and  the 
former  are  always  the  fewer  in  num- 


ber.   In  reference  to  shepherds,  Mr 
Stephens  says : — 

''  No  better  proof  need  be  adduced  of 
the  fewness  of  skilful  shepherds,  than 
the  loss  which  every  breeder  of  sheep 
sustams  every  year^  especially  in  bad 
weather.  I  knew  a  shepherd  who  pos- 
sessed unwearied  attention^  but  was  de- 
ficient in  skill,  and  being  over-anxiousy 
always  assisted  the  ewes  in  lambing  be- 
fore the  proper  time ;  and  as  he  kept 
the  ewes  in  too  high  condition,  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  every  year  he  lost  a 
number  of  both  ewes  and  lambs  ;  and  in 
one  season  of  bad  weather  the  loss 
amounted  to  the  large  number  of 
twenty-six  ewes,  and  I  forget  dt  how 
many  lambs,  in  a  flock  of  only  ten  score 
of  ewes.  I  knew  another  shepherd  who 
was  far  from  being  solicitous  about  hb 
charge,  though  certainly  not  careless  of 
it,  yet  his  skill  was  so  undoubted,  that 
he  chiefly  depended  upon  it,  and  his 
success  was  so  eminent,  that  the  loss  of 
a  ewe  or  lamb  under  his  charge  was 
matter  of  surprise.  Of  these  two  shep- 
herds— the  attentive  and  the  skilful — it 
would  appear  that  the  skilful  is  the 
safer,  and  of  course  the  more  valuable, 
though  it  must  be  owned,  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  prevent  evils  by  skilful  attention^ 
than  to  cure  them  by  attentive  skill; 
yet  it  is  only  by  the  union  of  both  these 
qualities  that  a  perfect  shepherd  can  be 
formed."— (Vol.  ii.  p.  600.) 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  arc 
acquainted  with  Price  on  Sheep^  a 
book  in  which  the  treatment  of  the 
Leicester  sheep  is  especially  de- 
scribed. After  commenting  upon 
what  this  author  says  of  the  losses 
experienced  in  lambing  -  time  by 
the  southern  breeders,  Mr  Stephens 
pays  the  following  deserved  compli- 
ment to  the  intelligent  shepherds  of 
Scotland : — 

**I  would  not  have    noticed    these 


*  Yet  we  are  sometimes  led  to  doubt  if  our  author  be  really  so  kind-hearted  as 
he  would  have  us  to  believe.  *The  following  passage,  for  example,  would  lead  ns 
to  believe  that  he  b  really  savage  at  heart,  and  tluit  his  humanity  is  little  better 
than  affectation.  The  contrast  between  the  two  passages  which  we  have  put  in 
italics  b  very  amusing.     He  is  speaking  of  the  weeding  of  pigeons. 

"  Every  bird  that  is  caught  should  be  examined  and  recognized,  and  every  one 
exhibiting  signs  of  old  age  should  be  destroyed,  by  pushing  the  joint  of  the  thumb 
with  force  into  the  back  of  the  head,  and  severing  the  cervical  vertebrae,  or  appfy- 
ing  the  teeth  for  that  purpote  ;  but  should  these  modes  be  disliked  or  impracticable, 
rcUher  tJuin  torture  the  poor  devoted  animals  by  abortive  attempts,  let  their  heads 
be  cut  off  at  once  by  a  sharp  table-knife.*' — (Vol.  ii.  p.  253.) 
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^gregiova  blunders,  said  by  Mr  Price  to 
be  committed  by  shepherds  in  a  low 
country  like  Romney  Marsh,  in  Kent, 
80  prominently,  had  not  Mr  Youatt 
adopted  the  sentiments  of  Mr  Price  in 
the  very  particulars  quoted  aboTe,  in 
his  excellent  treatise  on  the  history  and . 
diseases  of  sheep.  Were  a  shepherd  of 
a  Leicester  flock  in  Scotland  made 
aware  that  he  was  suspected  of  such 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  sheep,  ho 
would  be  quite  ashamed ;  and  so  would 
shepherds  even  of  the  hill  country,  who 
cannot  have  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of 
every  individual  of  their  flock,  usually 
occupying  a  wide  range  of  mountain 
land,  as  ^eir  brethren  of  the  profession 
tending  flocks  within  much  more  limited 
bounds."— (Vol.  ii.  p.  602.) 

Among  the  more  immediate  symp- 
toms of  lambing,  there  are  two  which 
have  struck  us  as  very  interesting. 
Wo  have  pat  them  in  italics  in  the 
following  quotation  :~ 

"The  more  immediate  symptoms  of 
lambing  are  when  the  ewe  stretches 
herself  frequently  ;  separating  herself 
from  her  companions ;  exhibiting  rest- 
lessness by  not  remaining  in  one  place 
for  any  length  of  time ;  lying  down  and 
rising  up  again,  as  if  dissatisfied  with  the 
place  ;  pawing  the  ground  with  a  fore- 
foot; bleating  at  if  in  quest  of  a  lamb  ; 
and  apjpearing  fond  of  the  lambs  of 
otfier  <uw5."— (Vol.  ii.  p.  603.) 

In  regard  to  pet  lambs — such  as  are 
brought  up  by  hand  because  their 
mothers  have  died,  and  it  has  been 
impossible  to  mother  them  upon  other 
ewes  —  the  following  observation 
shows  their  iniiocent  simplicity : — 

**  When  the  same  person  feeds  the 
lambs,  and  this  should  be  the  dairy- 
maid, the  lambs  soon  become  attached 
to  her,  and  would  follow  her  every 
whore :  but  to  prevent  their  bleating, 
and  to  make  them  contented,  an  apron 
or  a  piece  of  cloth,  hung  on  a  stake  or 
bush  in  the  paddock,  will  keep  them 
together."— (Vol.  ii.  p.  611.) 

After  treating  of  the  various  risks 
which  ewes  and  lambs  are  subject  to, 
the  final  result  for  which  a  skilful 
shepherd  should  look,  is  thus  stated : — 

**  He  should  not  be  satisfied  with  his 
exertions  unless  he  has  preserved  one- 
half  the  number  of  ewes  with  twin- 
lambs,  nor  should  he  congratulate  him- 
self if  he  has  lost  a  single  ewe  in  lamb* 
ing.     I  am  aware  these  results  cannot 


always  be  commanded;  but  I  believe  an 
attentive  and  skilful  shepherd  will  not 
be  satisfied  for  all  his  toil,  night  and  day, 
for  three  weeks,  if  he  has  not  attained 
these  results.  The  ewes  may  have 
lambed  twins  to  greater  number  than 
the  half,  and  yet  many  pairs  mav  have 
been  broken  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
occasioned  by  the  deaths  of  single 
lambs.  *  ♦  ♦In  regard  to  Che- 
viots, it  is  considered  a  favourable  re- 
sult to  rear  a  lamb  for  each  ewe ;  and 
with  blackfaced  ewes,  eighteen  lambs 
out  of  the  score  of  ewes  b  perhaps  one 
as  favourable.  Cheviots  yield  a  few 
pairs,  blackfaced  very  few.  The  for- 
mer sometimes  require  assistance  in 
lambing,  the  latter  seldom.** — (Vol.  ii. 
pp.  614,  615.) 

An  entire  chapter  is  given  to  the 
training  and  working  of  Sie  shepherd's 
dog.  Like  master  like  man,  says  the 
old  adage — like  shepherd  like  dog, 
says  Mr  Stephens : — 

**  The  natural  temper  of  the  shepherd 
may  be  learned  fVom  the  way  in  which 
he  works  his  dog  among  sheep.  When 
you  observe  an  aged  dog  making  a 
gpreat  noise,  bustling  about  in  an  impa- 
tient manner,  running  fiercely  at  a 
sheep  and  turning  him  quickly,  biting 
at  his  ears  and  legs,  you  may  conclude, 
without  hesitation,  that  the  shepherd 
who  owns  him  is  a  man  of  hasty  tem- 
per.**—(Vol.  ii.  p.  625.) 

But  a  well-tratned  dog  has  the  fol- 
lowing qualifications : — 

"Dog^  when  thus  gently  and  cau- 
tiously trained,  become  very  sagacious^ 
and  will  visit  every  part  of  a  field  where 
sheep  are  most  apt  to  stray,  and  where 
danger  is  most  to  be  apprehended  to 
befidl  them,  such  as  a  weak  part  of  a 
fence,  deep  ditches,  or  deep  furrows 
into  which  sheep  may  possibly  fall  and 
Ue  atvaU  or  awktoard,  that  is,  lie  on  the 
broad  of  their  back  and  unable  to  get 
up,  and  they  will  assist  to  raise  them  up 
by  seizing  the  wool  at  one  side  and 
pulling  the  sheep  over  upon  its  feet. 
Experienced  dogs  will  not  meddle  with 
ewes  having  lambs  at  foot,  nor  with 
tups,  being  quite  aware  of  their  dispo- 
sition to  offer  resistance.  They  also 
know  full  well  when  foxes  are  on  the 
move,  and  give  evident  symptoms  of 
imeasiness  on  their  approach  to  the 
lambing  ground. .  They  also  hear  foot- 
steps of  strange  persons  and  animals  at 
a  considerable  distance  at  night,  and 
announce  their  approach  by  unequivo- 
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cal  signs  of  displeasure,  short  of  gmmb- 
ling  and  barking,  as  if  aware  that  those 
noisy  signs  would  betray  their  own 
presence.  A  shepherd's  dog  is  so  in- 
corruptible that  he  cannot  be  bribed,  and 
wiU  not  permit  even  a  knmtm  friend 
to  touch  him  when  entrusted  with  any 
piece  of  duty.  ♦  *  * 

It  is  supposed  that  the  bitch  is  more 
acute  than  the  dog,  though  the  dog  will 
bear  the  greater  fatigue.  Of  the  two, 
I  believe,  that  the  quietly  disposed 
shepherd  prefers  a  bitch,  and  is  careful 
in  working  her  as  little  as  he  can  when 
in  pup.  I  may  mention,  that  the  shep- 
herd*s  dog  claims  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion ;  and  I  believe  that  a  well-trained 
one  costs  at  least  L.3.'* — (Vol.  ii.  pp. 
626,  627.) 

Nothing  is  said  of  the  mntiial  at- 
tachment of  the  shepherd  and  his  dog. 
Of  this  attachment  we  can  never  help 
thinking — when  the  subject  of  dogs  is 
introduced — since  we  saw  the  look  of 
mingled  agony  and  consternation  which 
showed  itself  on  the  face  of  one  of  our 
shepherd  boys,  when  a  horse  had  kicked 
and  apparently  killed  it,  and  the  joy 
with  which  he  hugged  it,  while  it  lick- 
ed his  hands  and  face  as  it  recovered. 

Nothing  strikes  an  American  so 
much  on  coming  to  England — kindred 
though  he  be,  not  only  in  blood  and 
language,  but  also  in  customs — no- 
thing at  least  strikes  him  more  than 
the  beautiful  thorn  hedges  with 
which  our  fields  are  at  once  divided, 
sheltered,  and  adorned.  And  yet 
how  much  they  are  mismanaged — 
their  perfection,  usefulness,  and  du- 
rability lessened— by  injudicious,  in 
many  cases  by  ignorant  and  baiba- 
1X)U8,  treatment !  A  most  useful  chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  this  subject,  from 
which  we  shall  make  one  or  two  ex- 
tracts. First,  of  switching  young 
hedges : — 

• 

**  Hedgcrs  have  a  strong  predilection 
to  use  the  switching-bill.  They  will, 
without  compunction,  switch  a  young 
hedge  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  its 
existence.  No  hedge  ought  to  bj 
touched  with  a  knife  until  it  has  attain- 
ed at  least  two  years ;  because  the  great 
object  to  be  attained  by  a  new  hedge 
is  the  enlargement  of  its  roots,  that  tliey 
may  search  about  freely  for  its  support ; 
and  the  only  way  it  has  of  acquiring 
large  roots  is  through  its  branches  imd 
leavas^  which  are  the  chief  means  of 
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supporting  the  healthy  functions  of 
plants,  or  of  even  preserving  them  in 
life.  Even  beyond  the  age  mentioned 
above,  the  pruning -knife  should  be  very 
sparingly  used,  until  the  young  hedge 
has  acquired  the  height  sufficient  for  a 
fence ;  and  not  freely  then,  but  only  to 
remove  superfluities  of  growth,  and  pre- 
serve equality  in  the  size  of  tiie  plants. 
*  *  ♦         *         ♦         »         ♦ 

Let  the  plant  have  peace  to  grow 
till  it  has  acquired  a  considerable  degree 
of  natural  strength — to  acquire  which 
state  it  will  take  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  according  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  placed — acquiring  it  in  the 
shortest  time  in  deep  sandy  loam,  the 
most  useful  of  all  soUs,  and  taking  the 
longest  in  poor  thin  clay  on  a  tilly  sub- 
soil— let  it,  I  say,  have  peace  to  grow, 
and  let  it  be  afterwards  judiciously 
pruned,  and  I  will  give  you  the  assu- 
rance of  experience,  that  you  wll  pos- 
sess an  excellent  fence  and  a  beautiful 
hedge  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  the 
usual  practice  of  hedgers  will  warrant." 
—(Vol.  ii.  p.  664.) 

Upon  cutting  down  hedges  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  are  excellent : — 

'*  Hedges  are  wofully  mismanaged  in 
the  cutting  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Without  further  consideration 
than  saving  the  expense  of  a  paling  to 
guard  a  new-cut-down  hedge,  or  in  ig- 
norance of  the  method  of  making  a 
dead -hedge  from  the  refuse  of  the  old, 
the  stems  of  an  old  hedge  are  often  cut 
over  about  three  and  a  half  feet  high, 
to  continue  as  a  fence.  The  coi^equenco 
is  just  what  might  be  anticipated  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  thorn, 
namely,  a  thick  growth  of  young  twigs 
where  the  hedge  was  cut  over,  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  which  is,  a  young  hedg^ 
standing  at  three  and  a  half  feet  above 
the  ground  upon  bare  stakes.  The  wise 
plan,  therefore,  to  preserve  the  value 
of  the  old  hedge  is  to  cut  it  near  the 
ground,  and  form  a  dead-hedge  of  the 
part  cut  off.' ~(VoL  ii.  pp.  669,  670.) 

We  liavo  seen  hedges  occasionally 
dying  out  by  degrees  on  the  road-sides, 
where  the  banks  were  cut  close  to  the 
roots  of  the  thorn  plants.  The  fol- 
lowing acute  obser>ation  will  in  some 
cases,  no  doubt,  account  for  it : — 

"  I  observe  that  some  farmers  remove 
the  hedge-bank  behind  a  thorn-hedge, 
to  make  comjiost  of;  but  such  a  prac- 
tice is  highly  ii\jurious  to  the  hcd^. 
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eren  after  it  is  grona  up,  bj  aipouDg 
iU  roota,  which  cbiefl;  lie  aniler  the 
bonk,  to  cold  and  frost.     If  a  hedge  is 

cat  dons  whose  bsnk  has  been  treated 
in  tUs  nuinTier,  and  no  means  are  used  to 
protect  the  roots  when  eiposed  on  the 
remOTal  of  the  branches,  it  is  possible 
tliat  ■  few  nights  of  severe  black  frost 
ma;  kill  everj  root  that  liss  nearest  the 
surface.  1  hare  no  doubt  tliat  particu- 
lar plant*  of  old  hedgei  are  killed  in 
this  manner,  without  the  cause  being 
■oipected  b;  the  fknner." — (Vol.  ii.  p. 
676.) 

The  planting  of  potatoes,  aa  we 
ahould  expect  lu  a  practical  work  of 
this  kind,  is  treated  of  in  considerable 
detail  aodwithmiich Judgment.  Upon 
eeed 'potatoes,  which  have  these  last 
two  or  three  years  attracted  so  much 
attentiou,  we  have  the  foUowiag  pas- 
sage:— 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  in  my  own  mind, 
that  were  seed-potatoes  ■itourely  pitied 
until  they  were  about  to  be  planted, — not 
orer-ripened  before  thej  ivcro  taken  out 
of  the  grounds— the  seta  cut  frooi  the 
crispest  tuiKrs  and  (Vom  ilio  naxy  end, 
— the  dung  fermented  lij  a  turning  if 
the  dnnghSl  in  proper  liiii>', — li'il  imt  lo 
the  field,  quickly  spread,  t\,r  s"ts  n.i 
qaickly  dropped  on  it,  and  the  diills 
quickly  split  in  the  manner  represented 
in  fig.  411,  and  described  in  (2411,) 
there  woold  be  little  heard  of  the  failure 
even  in  the  driest  leasoD, — at  the  same 
time,  tfie  precaution  of  obtaining  seed 
frequently  from  an  elevated  and  late 
district  compared  to  where  Uie  seed  ii 
to  be  planted,  should  not  be  neglected." 
—(Vol.  iii.  pp.  672,  673.) 

These  recommendations  are  correct, 
we  believe,  and  juUiciotia  as  far  as 
they  go;  other  things,  however,  are 
within  the  powersofthe  skilful  fanner; 
hnt,  to  all,  we  wonld  especially  recom- 
mend a  more  earefnl  constmction  of 
their  potato-pils.  This  snbject  is 
again  treated  of  in  Vol.  Ul.  p.  1121. 
The  raising  of  seed-potatoes  shonld  be 
made  more  an  object  of  special  care 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case ;  for 
we  doubt  if  the  cnre  recently  pro- 
ponndcd  as  infallible  on  the  faith  of 
one  or  two  aaccessfiil  experiments — 
that  of  leavingtho  potatoes  covered  np 
during  winter  in  the  field  where  they 
grew — will  be  in  all  casea  followed  l^ 
the  wiehed-for  results.  We  hope, 
however,  that  many  will  try  it. 
or  Jiorses  we  ronld  hftve  wished  to 
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say  something  had  ottr  space  permit- 
ted ;  but  we  can  only  refer  to  what  \a 
said  of  the  rearing  and  intelligence  of 

the  horse  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
second  volnme,  and  to  the  chapter  on 
breaking  in  young  draught  hortet,  in 
p.  691  of  the  same  volnme. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  volume, 
which  commences  the  operations  of 
eoiDiiier — a  season  which  brings  with 
it  new  cares,  especialty  to  the  dai^ 
farmer,  and  where  the  tomip  husband- 
ry prevails.  It  is  true  thaf,  in  anmrner, 
when  all  liis  seeds  are  in  the  ground, 
the  farmer  has  a  little  leisure  during 
which  he  may  leave  bis  farm,  bat  even 
then  any  excursion  be  makes  ought 
not  to  be  for  mere  pleasnre.  A  tnie 
farmer  will  have  bis  eyes  at>out  hi» 
wherever  he  travels,  and  will  carefully 
study  the  merit*  of  the  rural  cnstoms  of 
■every  district  he  goes  (o.  There  is 
much    truth     iu     ihe    following    re- 

"  Summer  is  the  only  aoason  in  which 
Ihe  farmer  has  liberty  to  leave  homa 
without  incurring  the  blame  of  neglect- 
ing his  Inisiness,  and  cren  then  the 
time  which  he  has  to  spare  ii  very 
limited.  There  is  Otdy  about  a  fortnight 
between  finishing  the  follow,  the  turnip 
and  potato  culture,  and  hAj-'makingi 
and  the  ci^mencemeat  of  harvest,  la 
which  the  farmer  has  leisure  to  traveL 
This  linutation  of  time  is  to  be  regret- 
led,  because  it  is  proper  that  bo  should 
take  a  journey  every  year,  and  tee  how 
farm  ciporatious  are  conducted  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  An  eicnreion  of 
tliis  nature  is  seldom  undertaken  by  a 
furmcr,  who  is  generally  a  man  capabla 
of  observation,  without  acquiring  soma 
hinl^  which  may  induce  Ihe  adoption  of 
a  practice  that  seems  good,  or  the  rejec- 
tion of  one  wliich  is  bad.  Such  a  jour- 
ney exhibits  mankind  in  vnriaus  aspects, 
and  elevates  tho  niind  above  local  pre- 
judices ;  and  as  husbandry  is  a  pragrea- 
sive  art,  a  ramble  of  a  week  or  two 
through  Afferent  parts  of  the  conntry, 
cannot  fail  to  enlighten  the  mind  of  tha 
most  experienced  farmer  much  beyond 
any  thing  ho  can  observe  bjr  Bln-ajs  r«. 
maiuing  at  home."— (VoL  iil.  p.  742.) 

In  his  oKcellent  chapter  on  the  sow- 
ing of  tnmips,  he  quotes  several  in- 
stancen  of  the  sncccMfhl  preparation 
of  land  in  the  antnmti— breaking  np, 
linrrowing,  cross- ploughing,  drilling, 
and  linnging — for  tlie  tnmip  crop,  and 
he  srtds  the  foDowing  opinion  '•—^^.^^ 
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'*  Were  such  modes  of  cuUure  adopt- 
ed in  the  south  of  EngUnd,  I  have  no 
doubt  certain  and  abundant  crops  of 
turnips  would  be  raised,  in  spite  of 
droughts  and  insects ;  and  the  slovenly 
practice  of  broad-cast  culture  would 
then  give  way  to  the  more  scientific 
mode  of  the  drill  system." — (VoL  iii.  p. 
747.) 

In  the  following  passage  he  notices 
a  carious  but  generally  received  fact 
regarding  the  effect  of  different  quan- 
tities of  bones ;  but  we  quote  chiefly 
on  account  of  another  observation  at 
its  close,  which  may  be  interesting  to 
our  southern  readers : — 

"  I  have  tried  to  rabe  turnips  with 
different  quantities  of  bone-dust,  vary- 
ing from  twelve,  sixteen,  twenty,  and 
twenty-four  bushels  to  the  imperial  acre, 
and  have  found  the  crop  improved  up 
to  sixteen  bushels ;  but  any  quantity  be- 
yond that,  even  to  twenty-four  bushels, 
produced  no  greater  effect  on  the  tur- 
nips in  the  same  field,  and  on  the  same 
sort  of  soil,  than  sixteen  bushels.  Nay, 
more  than  this,  my  late  agricultural 
preceptor,  Mr  George  .Brown,  when  he 
farmed  Hetton  Steads  in  Northumber- 
land, raised  as  good 'crops  of  turnips  as 
sixteen  bushels  of  bone-dust,  with  only 
eight  bushels  of  bone-dust,  combined 
with  an  indefinite  quantity  of  sifted  dry 
coal-ashes ;  and  yet  eight  bushels  of 
bone-dust,  or  an  indefinite  quantity  of 
coal-ashes  applied  separately,  produced 
a  very  poor  crop  of  turnips.  It  is 
therefore  unnecessary,  in  so  far  as  the 
crop  of  turnips  is  concerned,  to  sow 
more  than  sixteen  bushels  of  bone-dust 
alone,  or  eight  bushels  with  coal-ashes, 
or  perhaps  street-manure.  Both  coal- 
ashes  and  street-manure,  when  proposed 
to  be  used  with  bone-dust,  should  be 
kept  dry  under  cover,  and  silted  free  of 
large  lumps,  ♦         ♦         * 

"  The  very  best  mode  of  using  bone- 
dust  in  small  quantity,  both  for  increas- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  rearing 
a  good  crop,  is  to  sow  the  seed  along 
with  it  in  drills  already  manured  ^ith 
farm-yard  dung.  The  bone-dust  se- 
cures a  good  and  quick  braird  of  the 
plant,  and  the  dung  supports  it  power- 
rally  afterwards.  This  plan  I  would 
recommend  to  be  pursued,  particularly 
in  England,  on  the  land  prepared  for 
turnips  in  autumn ;  and  were  it  practised, 
we  need  not  despair  of  raising  heavy 
cr  of  turnips,  especially  Swedes,  on 
MlTODgest  soils,  and  most  certainly 


they  would  be  obtained  alter  thorough- 
draining."— (Vol.  iii.  pp.  748,  761.) 

To  the  drop'&tOX  as  a  means  of  hus- 
banding manure,  too  little  attention 
has  hitherto  been  paid  in  Scotland. 
We  strongly  recommend,  therefore,  to 
the  attention  of  the  Scottish  farmer, 
the  following  brief  quotation : — 

**  The  saving  of  manure,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  use  of  the  drop-drill, 
appears  to  be  considerable,  since  it  has 
been  frequently  asserted  that  ten  or 
twelve  bushels  of  bone-dust  per  acre, 
will  produce  a  braird  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  sixteen  or  eighteen  bushels  put 
in  by  the  continuous  mode.  The  sub- 
ject is,  therefore,  of  great  importance, 
and  calls  for  close  observation;  for  if 
the  drop  system  is  really  so  important, 
it  cannot  be  too  widely  adopted."— -Vol. 
iii.  p.  806. 

We  regret  the  necessity  of  passing 
over  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  on 
tnmips.  We  merely  extract  the  follow- 
ing mode  of  preventing  the  destructive 
attack  pf  the  turnip-fly,  because, 
though  the  method  has  been  heard  of 
by  many,  it  has  been  tried  by  com- 
paratively few.  Mr  Stephens  recom- 
mends 

**  To  put  the  seeds  for  some  time  be- 
fore they  are  sown  amongst  flour  of 
sulphur,  and  sow  the  sulphur  amongst 
them.  The  late  Mr  Airth  informed  me, 
that  when  he  farmed  the  Mains  of  Dun, 
Forfarshire,  his  yoimg  turnip  crops  were 
often  very  much  affected,  and  even  de- 
stroyed, by  these  insects ;  but  that,  after 
he  used  the  sulphur,  he  never  suffered 
loss,  though  his  neighbours  did  who  would 
not  use  the  same  precaution,  and  that 
for  as  long  as  he  possessed  the  farm 
afterwards,  namely,  fifteen  years." — 
(Vol.  Ui.  p.  772.) 

It  is  also  with  regret  that  we  pasa 
over  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese, 
the  chapter  upon  which  we  commend 
to  the  attention  of  our  dairy  farmers. 
The  subjects  of  hay-making,  liming 
and  forming  water  meadows,  we  also , 
pass;  but  we  stop  a  moment  at  his 
chapter  uoon  flax  and  hemp. 

The  culture  of  flax  is  now  very 
mnch  advocated  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  and  we  fear  very  errone- 
ous notions  are  entertained  and  pro- 
pagated regarding  both  the  profit  it 
is  likely  to  yield  to  the  farmer,  and 
the  effect  it  is  fitted  to  produce  upon 
the  land.    The  following  passage  is 
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not  entirelj  free  from  obJectioD,  but  it 
contains  ■  great  deal  of  trntb  and 
much  conunon  sense: — 


"  It  hu  been  propoMd  of  late,  with  a 
coouderable  degree  of  enraestaeu,  to 
encourage  the  ^owth  of  flax  in  Britain. 
*  The  Attempt  was  made  some  years  ago 
and  failed  ;  bnt  in  the  present  instance 
It  is  recommended  with  the  view  of 
raising  flax-seed  for  feeding  cattle  in 
sufficient  quantitj  to  render  us  indepen- 
dent of  foreign  oil-cake,  of  which,  no 
doubt,  large  quantities  are  annually  im- 
ported, hut  to  what  extent  I  hare  not 
been  able  to  ascertain.  The  object  of 
the  suggestion  is  laudable,  hut  the  md, 
I  fear,  unattainable  ;  for  if  good  tetd  is 
raised  to  make  good  oil-cake,  or  com- 
pounds with  oil,  thejiax  will  be  coarse, 
and  flax  of  inferior  quaLtj  wilt  nerer 

ey  so  well  as  corn :  and  it  should  nerer 
lo«t  sight  of,  in  conudering  tins  qnes- 

tion,  that  ta  raise  flax  must  hriag  it  into 
competition  vrith  white  crops,  and  not 

'green  crops,  because  to  raise  it  as  4 
green  crop  would  be  to  deteriorate  ita 
qoality  by  bringing  it  into  immediate 
contact  with  manure  ;  and,  on  the  Other 
hand,  if  it  is  raised  withont  manure  as  a 
fallow-crop,  it  must  deteriorate  the  soil 
materially — no  species  of  crap  being 
more  scourging  to  the  soil  than  flax,  not 
eren  a  crop  of  turnip-seed.  There  is, 
therefore,  this  dilemma  in  the  matter — 
the  quality  of  the  flax  or  of  the  seed 
must  he  sacriflced.  Tho  seed  separate- 
ly will  not  pay  tho  expense  of  culture- 
Seed  is  produced  from  six  to  twelve 
bushels  pur  acre-  Taking  the  highest  at 
twetrc  hushcls,  that  is,  one  and  ahalf 
quarter,  and  taking  it  a1«D  for  granted 
that  it  all  wilt  be  fit  for  towing,  and 
worth  the  highest  current  price  of  60s. 
per  quarter,  the  gross  return  would 
only  be  L.4,  IO3.  per  acre.  The  flax- 
crop  varies  in  wmgbt  of  rough  dried 
fibre,  according  to  season  and  soil,  from 
three  to  ten  cwt.  per  acre  ;  and  tailing 
the  high  produce,  five  cwt.  per  acre  of 
dressed  flax,  at  tho  highest  price  of  L.6 
per  ton,  the  yield  will  be  L.31,  from 
which  have  to  be  deducted  the  expenses 
of  beetling,  scutching,  andheckUng,  and 
waste  and  loss  of  straw  for  manure,  and 
the  profit  will  not  exceed  L,8  per  acre  ; 
but  though  tucA  a  profit  would  certainly 
repay  the  expenses  of  cultiration,  yet  it 
presents  the  mott  favourable  view  that 
can  be  taken,  eren  with  the  sacrifice  of 
tho  entire  loss  of  seed— the  loss,  in  fact, 
of  the  greatest  inducement  for  renewing 
the  culture  of  the  plant.     In  Ireland  the 


caM,  I  bellere,  will  be  the  nme,  thongh 
much  of  the  soil  of  that  country,  bdng 
mossy,  la  more  favourable  to  the  growth 

of  flax  than  that  of  England  or  Scot- 
land ;  yet  even  there  it  will  be  found  im- 
practicable to  raise  good  flax  and  good 
seed  ftatD  the  same  piece  of  ground  at 
the  same  time ;  and  if  the  seed  is  not 
good,  the  oil-cake  will  be  bad." — (VoL 
iiL  p.  1046.) 

Among  the  argnments  in  favonr  of 
the  extensive  culture  of  flas,  now 
urged  by  so  many,  we  arc  sorry  to 
see  a  scientific  one  lately  put  forth 
by  ooT  friend  Dr  Kane  of  Dublin,  and 
whicli  haa  been  much  vaunted  and 
relied  upon  by  himself,  and  by  those 
for  whose  benefit  the  opinion  was  pro- 
pounded. The  proposal  is,  it  will  be 
recollected,  to  carry  off  tho  stalk  of 
tho  flax  crop,  and  to  convert  the  seed 
into  mannre.  This  is  the  same  thing 
as  carrying  off  the  straw  of  a  com 
crop,  and  eating  or  otherwise  convert- 
ing the  BTiun  into  mnnuiv  upon  the 
farm.  Every  one  knows  tlint  carry- 
ing off  the  sCrnw  will  exhaust  tho  land, 
aa  will  also  carrying  off  the  stalk  of 
tho  lint.  Bnt,  says  Dr  Kane,  I  have 
analysed  the  titled  and  dreued  flax, 
and  lind  that  it  contains  very  little  of 
what  the  plant  peculiarly  draws  from 
the  soil.  ThLt  is  left  for  tho  most 
part  in  the  pond  in  which  the  flax  is 
atceped,  or  at  the  mill  where  the  flax 
is  dressed.  Therefore,  to  carry  off  the 
flax  is  not  neccMorih/  to  oxhanst  the 
soil.  You  have  only  to  collect  the 
thows  of  the  flax  mill,  and  pump  ont 
the  water  fhim  the  steeping  hole,  and 
apply  both  to  the  land,  and  you  restore 
to  it  all  that  the  crop  has  taken  off. 

Now  there  is  a  fallacy  in  supposing 
that  al!  that  Is  taken  from  the  land 
would  in  this  way  be  restored — one 
which  the  odvocatfis  of  this  non-ex- 
hausting view  are  of  course  not  anxi- 
ous to  discover;  bnt,  snpposlng  the 
result  and  conclusions  correct,  what 
nro  they  worth  in  practice?  It  is  only 
a  little  bit  of  fireside  farming.  What 
practical  good  has  come  ont  of  it  ?  Put 
all  tho  sleeping  water  upon  the  landl 
Have  any  of  the  members  of  the  flax 
societies  tried  this  i  Then  let  them 
tell  us  how  it  is  to  be  done— what  it 
cost — what  WAS  the  rcsnlt  and  tha 
profit  of  tliB  application.  They  use 
tills  prcsciiptlou  lis  an  argument  t 
induce  men  to  mtroduco  an  0:  ""      " 
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Ing  culture,  and  they  take  no  means 
to  introduce  first  a  general  employ- 
ment of  those  means  by  which  it  is 
said  that  the  naturally  exhausting 
effect  of  the  culture  may  be  pre- 
vented. What  our  friend  Dr  Kane 
has  said  and  done  is  in  perfect  good 
faith  ;  the  fonn  whicli  his  opinions 
have  assumed  upon  paper,  has  arisen 
solely  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  usages  and  capa- 
bilities of  sound  and  profitable  practi- 
cal husbandry.  If  we  cannot  per- 
suade our  farmers  to  coU/BCt  and  apply 
to  the  land  the  liquid  manure  of  their 
farm-yards,  when  can  we  hope  to  per- 
suade them  to  empty  their  flax-ponds 
for  the  purpose  of  watering  their 
fields?  Can  we  ever  hope  soon  to 
persuade  them  to  preserve  and  use  up 
the  thousands  of  tons  of  shows  that 
are  now  yearly  sent  down  the  streams 
by  which  our  flax  mills  are  set  in 
motion  ? 

We  are  far  from  saj-ing  that  flax  or 
any  other  crop  may  not  be  grown 
without  necessarily  exhausting  the 
soil — chemistry,  we  know,  will  by- 
and-by  put  all  this  within  our  power; 
but  we  are  verv  much  of  Mr  Ste- 
phens' opinion,  that  our  English  and 
Irish  flax  societies  do  not  as  yet 
clearly  see  their  way  to  that  end,  and 
that  unintentionally  they  will  lead 
many  to  inflict  a  permanent  injury 
upon  their  land,  without  any  adequate 
compensation  to  themselves,  their 
landlords,  or  the  countr}*. 

We  had  marked  the  early  cutting 
of  com  in  harvest  as  a  subject  of  ge- 
neral importance  to  practical  men, 
and  that  of  the  smearing  of  sheep,  so 
interesting  especially  to  our  northern 
agriculturists  ;  and  we  wished  to  con- 
firm Mr  Stephens'  recommendations 
upon  those  poiutsby  some  observations 
of  our  own  ;  but  we  are  compelled  to 
leave  the  chapter  which  treats  ui)ou 
them  to  the  private  consideration  of 
our  readers. 

We  quote  the  following  passage 
from  the  chapter  on  ftrtilizing  Uie  soil 
hy  means  of,  manure^  as  containing 
much  good  common  sense : — 
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Dung  is  applied  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  rotation  of  crops  with  the 
fkllow  green -crops,  and  with  bare  fal- 
low ;  and  when  applied  at  any  other 
time,  it  is  near  the  termination  of  a  long 
rotation.    A  rule  tot  the  quantity  of 


farm-yard  dung  to  be  applied  aooording 
to  the  length  of  the  rotation,  as  giTen 
by  Dr  Coventry,  is,  that  five  tons  per 
acre  are  required  every  year  to  sustain 
the  fertility  of  soil ;  and,  therefore,  land 
which  is  dunged  every  four  years  in  a 
rotation  of  four  courses,  should  receive 
with  the  fallow-crop  twenty  tons  per 
acre ;  in  a  five-course  shift,  twenty-five 
tons  ;  in  a  six-course  shift,  thirty  tons, 
and  so  on.  These  quantities  consti- 
tute, no  doubt,  a  sufficient  manuring  to 
ordinary  crops  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  reversing  the  order  of  propriety,  to 
give  land  under  the  severest  shift — a 
four-course  one — the  smallest  modicum 
of  manure,  when  it  should  receive  the 
largest ;  for  there  is  surely  truth  in  the 
observation,  that  land  grazed  with  stock 
becomes  ameliorated  in  condition — ac- 
tually increased  in  fertility.  A  six- 
course  shift,  therefore,  having  three 
years  of  grazing,  should  require  less 
instead  of  more  manure  even  at  a  time 
than  a  four-course  one  on  land  of  simi- 
lar quality."— (Vol.  in.  pp.  1230, 1231.) 

The  chapter  on  the  points  of  stock 
—cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  horses — 
would  of  itself  have  afforded  us  mate- 
rials for  an  interesting  article.  Breed- 
ing and  crossing  of  stock,  both  so 
necessary  to  be  well  understood  by 
those  who  would  breed  for  profit^  aro 
also  ably  discussed  by  our  author; 
and  it  is  only  want  of  space  which 
prevents  us  from  quoting  from  this 
chapter. 

But  thore  are  some  kinds  of  live 
cattle  which  of  themselves  breed  too 
fast  eVen  for  Mr  Stephens  \  and  these 
he  as  anxiously  instnicts  his  readers 
how  to  exterminate.  Among  these 
are  rats,  in  regard  to  the  destruction 
of  which  the  following  passage  will 
interest  our  readers : — 

**  Of  all  the  modes  I  ever  witnessed 
rats  being  killed,  none  equalled  that  of 
a  Yorkshireman,  of  the  name  of  John 
Feathcrston,  by  means  of  steel-traps.  He 
had  twenty-one  snnaU  steel -traps,  which 
he  kept  clean  and  bright.  He  soon  traced 
the  tracks  of  rats  along  the  floor  to  a 
comer,  or  on  the  tops  of  walls,  leading 
commonly  by  the  comers  of  apartments 
to  the  partition  wall,  which  they  sur- 
mounted between  it  and  the  slates ;  the 
very  place  which  I  have  recommended 
the  filling  up,  to  break  off  such  com- 
munications. After  ho  had  discovered 
the  different  runs  of  the  animals^  he 
made  a  number  of  small  firm  bundles  of 
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itrnr,  which  hs  pUoed  Bgaiiut  the  bot- 
torn  of  m  wall  where  the  run  was  on  a 
floor,  uid  upon  its  top  where  the  run 
WM  to  the  roof.  He  us«d  *even  trapi 
at  one  place  at  a  time,  and  a  snfficient 
number  of  bundles  of  straw  was  used  to 
conceal  that  number  of  traps 
place,  employing  the  entire  ul 
traps  in  three  places,  at  a  littU 
from  each  other,  and  in  different  apart, 
ments.  The  traps  were  set,  but  not 
allowed  to  spring  at  first,  and  baited 
with  oatmeal,  scenled  with  oil  of  rho- 
dium,  and  placed  in  a  raw,  with  a  little 
chaff  orer  them,  in  the  run  behind  the 
bnndles  of  straw.  The  traps  were  bak- 
ed for  two  dAj»,  the  baits  being  replen- 
ished as  soon  as  it  was  discovered,  b; 
iospeatioa,  that  a  bait  disappeared.  On 
the  third  daj  the  traps  were  baited  u 
before,  but  the  restriotioQ  was  removed 
from  tho  sprinf;,  and  then  began  the 
capture.  In  all  Ibe  three  dajs,  people 
were  preTsnted  as  much  M  posaiblo  from 
frequenting  the  apartments  in  which  the 
traps  were  placed,  and  dogs  were  en- 
tirely excluded.  Removing  the  check 
from  the  spring,  from  one  set  of  traps 
after  another,  armed  with  a  short  stout 
stick,  and  furnished  with  a  bag  (long 
from  his  shoulder,  Fcatherston  put  him- 
self on  the  alert,  and  the  moment  he 
heard  the  click  of  a  trap  be  ran  to  it, 
removed  the  bundle  of  straw,  knocked 
the  rat  on  the  head  if  alive,  threw  it  out 
of  the  trap,  set  it  again,  replaced  the 
bundle  again,  put  the  rat  into  (he  bag, 
and  was  again  on  the  watch  from  one 
place  to  another.  In  the  course  of  the 
tliird  day,  from  morning  to  the  after. 
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seen  many  burrow*  of  tham  in  IreUnd, 
and  assist«d  at  routing  them  with  Bpada 
and  terrier,  bat  have  never  heard  of 
their  having  taken  to  the  field&in  Soot- 


farm  book-keeping  is  a  srfbject  too 
number  of  little  attended  to  by  our  practical  men. 
In  our  own  neighbourhood  we  know 
that  keeping  books  is  the  exception- 
keeping  none  is  the  rule.  The  smaller 
farmers  know  the  state  of  their  affaira 
onl^  by  the  money  they  bave  in 
their  bands  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  But,  as  better  systems  of  hus- 
bandry spread,  this  lax  method  of 
coirying  on  bosbess  must  be  discard- 
ed. Husbandry  is  becoming  more 
and  more  an  experimental  art.  New 
trials  must  now  be  made,  vear  after 
year,  by  those  who  would  hope  to 
live  and  thrive ;  and  it  is  only  tboM 
who  keep  regular  acconntg  of  the  ont- 
lay  upon  each  trial,  and  the  incoma 
from  it,  who  can  know  what  metiioda 
and  manures  t^ey  ought  to  adopt,  and 
what  to  reject  from  a  system  of  profit- 
able husbandry. 

Upon  this  subject  Mr  Stephens  la 
entirely  of  our  opinion,  and  no  givu 
veiy  copions  examples  of  the  wiqr  In 
which  books  ooght  to  be  kept. 

Such  is  a  basty  sketch  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  boob,  in  mi  far  oa  the  farm- 
ing part  of  it  is  concerned.  The  way 
inwbich  theworkis  illuslrated  by  608 
woodcuts  and  33  platus,  by  eminent 
artists,  'm  as  creditable  to  the  pub* 
1,  he  had  collected  385  rats  in  the  Jiahers  as  the  matter  of  the  book  is  ta 
bag,  and  allowing;  all  the  traps  to  have     t|[^  author. 

To  the  full  and  accurate  descriptions 
nfa^icultural  implements — to  the  Dills' 
tration  of  which  many  of  theae  wood- 
cuts and  plates  are  devoted— wo  feet 
ouraelvca  wholly  unable  to  do  jostica, 

cleared  off  ^H/''^.^  "'.'  jf"''"  .tl"^  ?«"  "^ 
pencil  of  ftir  Slight,  will,  to  thoae 
who  know  hiin,  be  a  better  recom- 
mendation than  any  words  of  ours. 

Thpjc  is  only  one  otht'r  test  towhlob, 
in  criticisbig  tbo  work  before  lu,  W6 

beiore  sotting  out  on  his  journey ;  "for      '^^   entitled   to  put  it.       It  CODtaiDI 

nioeh  uscfiil  matter,  but  Is  it  likely,  ii 
it  litted,  to  answer  the  cud  which  tbq 
aotlior  had  in  view  ?  llis  object,  h« 
says,  was  to  put  Into  the  hands  at 
young  men  deaiioiis  of  learning  prac- 
tical farming,  a  manual  from  which, 
beiny  uj>on  afitrm,  they  would  be  able 
to  learn  all  that  was  uecessaiy  to  t' 


dona  equal  execution,  each  had  caught 
more  than  eighteen  rats  in  the  course  of 
a  single  day.     He  bargained  for  Id.  a 

rat  and  his  food,  and  in  three  days  he 

earned  his  food  and  L.l,  1^.  Id such 

was  his  cxpcrtness. 
posed  that  all  the  ra 
by  this  capture  ;  but  they  received  such 
athinning,aa  to  be  comparatively  harm- 
less for  years  after.  Featlierston'i 
ftret  business,  on  the  day  following  the 
capture,  was  to  clean  each  trap  bright 
before  sotting  out  on  his  journey;  for 
he  seemed  to  place  greater  reliance  on 
the  clean  sUto  of  bis  traps  than  on  any 
Other  circumstance — ths-t  the  suspicion 
of  the  rats,  1  suppose,  of  the  danger  of 
the  trapi  might  thereby  be  allayed. 
The  brown  rat  burrows  in  fields,  and 
commits  ravages  on  growing  crops, 
whether   of  com   or  turnips.    I  have 
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them  for  tho  several  successive  sta- 
tions to  which  the  indastrions  son 
even  of  a  farm-labourer  may  fairly 
hope  to  rise.  This  we  think  he  has 
accomplished,  and  in  that  graphic  and 
living  way  which  has  all  along  led  us 
into  the  pei*suasion  that  Mr  Stephens 
must  himself  have  "played  many 
parts,"  and  entered  into  the  feeling 
and  sph'it  of  them  all. 

When  he  speaks  of  the  shepherd  and 
his  dog,  and  of  driving  stock  to  market, 
he  seems  to  look  back  with  much  satis- 
faction, almost  with  regret,  to  the  time 
when  he  himself  served  as  a  drover,  and 
took  his  cattle  to  the  South  over  the 
cold  Northumbrian  moors.  He  delights 
to  linger  by  the  way,  and  tells  you 
where  you  will  still  get  the  best  gill 
on  your  road,  and  how  it  will  be  safest 
for  you  to  make  the  last  glass  you 
take  into  toddy,  before  you  go  to  bed. 
We  think  he  must  often  have  taken 
up  his  night's  quarters  at  Tommy 
BU)bson*s  on  the  Reed  Water,  on  his 
travels  by  Watling  Street  to  the  Stag- 
shaw  Bank  Fair. 

Then  he  changes  the  scene  for  us. 
He  is  a  ploughman  for  the  time.  He 
tells  how  he  managed  his  horses, 
guided  his  plough,  turned  over  his 
furrows,  mended  his  harness,  and  how 
three  times  a-day  he  fed  heartily  and 
well  upon  his  oatmeal  brose,  and  was 
healthy  and  strong  in  limb,  happy  in 
mind,  and  free  from  care.  We  ques- 
tion if  he  is  heartier  or  happier  now. 

Next  we  find  him  writing  like  one 
who  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
grieve  or  farm-steward.  He  has  as- 
sumed tlie  tone  and  look  of  a  man  who 
has  responsibility  upon  his  shoulders 
— who  has  graver  duties  to  perform, 
and  from  whom  more  is  expected.  He 
tells  us  how  he  manages  his  men,  ap- 
portions their  hours  of  labour,  and 
di«5tr]butes  to  each  his  appropriate 
quantity  and  time  of  work.  The  scene 
shifts,  and  we  see  him  in  the  market 
selling  his  corn.  He  wants  three- 
pence a  bushel  more,  and  he  will  hold 
out  till  he  gets  it.  His  sample  is  good, 
for  bis  land  has  been  well  managed, 
and  his  grain  well  cleaned ;  he  knows 
what  his  article  is  worth,  as  things  are 
going  in  the  market,  and  he  will  be  an 
old  com^merchant  who  takes  him  in. 

Or  he  has  stock  to  sell,  and  there 
he  goes  into  the  whisky  shop  to  finish 
his  bargain.    Yon  heard  him  ask  ten 


shillings  more  than  he  meant  to  take? 
That  was  because  he  knew  the  buyer 
was  a  higgler,  and  would  have  left 
him  at  once  had  he  refased  to  come 
down  in  his  price.  Now  they  are 
gravely  discussing  the  point  over  the 
gill-stoup.  They  are  within  half-a- 
crown  now.  Another  gill  will  close 
the  bargain.  It  is  finished ;  the  buyer 
is  pleased  ;  and  our  grieve  is  five 
shillings  richer  than  if  the  bargain  had 
been  closed  briefly  and  in  the  open 
air. 

He  is  not  a  bad  writer  for  a  practical 
man  who  enables  you,  in  a  book  upon 
farming,  to  call  up  successive  transac- 
tions in  a  manner  so  vivid  as  this. 

Next,  he  wishes  to  become  a  fanner 
on  his  own  account,  and  he  looks 
about  for  a  farm  that  ^vill  suit  him. 
On  this  subject  he  has  an  excellent 
chapter  in  his  third  volume.  He 
has  been  faithful  to  his  master,  and 
now  he  acts  honourably  towards  his 
equals : — 

*'  Here  "  he  says,  "  let  mo  mention^ 
at  the  outset,  tluit  it  is  considered 
amongst  farmers  a  dishonourable  act  to 
look  at  a  farm,  until  you  are,  in  the  first 
place,  assured  that  it  is  in  the  market. 
To  do  so,  until  you  certainly  know  that 
the  tenant  in  possession  is  to  leave  it,  or^ 
at  any  rate,  until  it  is  advertised  in  the 
public  prints,  or  otherwise  declared  to 
be  in  the  market,  whether  the  possessing 
tenant  wishes  to  take  it  again  or  not,  is 
an  unfeeling  act,  and  regarded  as  equi- 
valent to  telling  him  that  yon  wish  to 
take  the  farm  over  his  head.  Such  an 
act  would  be  as  unbecoming  as  to  in- 
trude yourself  into  a  house  in  town, 
which  you  think  would  suit  you,  to  look 
at  its  internal  arrangement,  before  you 
are  aware  the  possessing  tenant  is  leav. 
ing  it,  by  the  usual  announcement  of  the 
ticlffet."— (Vol.  iii.  p.  1304.) 

But  having  obtained  possession  of  a 
farm,  he  enquires,  can  I  now  make 
money  for  myself— quickly  but  hon- 
ourably— in  a  way  that  will  be  at 
once  creditable  to  myself,  beneficial  to 
my  landlord,  and  of  advantage  to  my 
country  ? 

Two  points  Mr  Stephens  insists  np- 
on  as  indispensable  to  the  making  of 
money  in  this  creditable  way.  The 
tenant  must  keep  his  land  clean,  and  he 
must  farm  it  high.  Those  who  make 
most  money  in  each  district — their 
natural  pnidence   being  alike — are 
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those  who  are  kindest  to  the  land. 
Use  me  well,  says  the  soil  every  where, 
and  I  will  use  you  well  in  return. 

In  other  parts  of  his  work  he  rises 
to  the  station  of  a  laud-steward. 
He  discusses,  in  a  dear  and  judicious 
manner,  large  agricultural  questions 
— he  writes  with  the  gravity  and 
thoughtfulness  of  one  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  superintend  and  regulate 
extensive  improvements,  and  to  look 
after  the  proceedings  and  modes  of 
farming  of  a  large  body  of  tenantry. 
This,  indeed,  we  hope  aud  trust  will 
be  the  case  with  many-  of  those  who 
carefully  read,  learn,  and  inwardly  di- 
gest the  lessons  and  precepts  of  his 
book;  for  in  whatever  capacity  it  may 
be  their  lot  to  minister  to  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  agriculture,  they  will 
find  aid  aud  assistance  and  counsel 
from  the  Book  oftfie  Farm, 

It  is,  indeed,  in  very  many  cases  of 
much  importance  that  a  better  in- 
stinicted  race  of  men  should  be  entrusted 
with  the  immediate  management  of  the 
larger  estates  of  the  country.  We  have 
met  with  many  skilful  and  intelligent 
members  of  tlus  class,  many  able  to  un- 
derstand, and  advise,  and  superintend 
the  most  enlightened  improvements, 
and  to  conduct  them  to  a  prosperous 
aud  economical  issue.  But  the  mass 
of  these  men  in  our  island  is  not  up 
to  the  knowledge  of  'the  time ;  too 
many  of  them  are  almost  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  most  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  agriculture.  How,  indeed, 
can  it  be  otherwise,  when  a  landholder 
is  contented  to  place  this  delicate 
management  in  the  hands  of  his  re- 
tired butler,  or  his  failing  groom,  or 
even  of  his  solicitor  or  attorney,  who 
has  been  bred  up  to  a  totally  different 
profession  ?  If  law  and  medicine  re- 
quire separate  schools  and  training,  so 
do  farming  and  the  management  of 
estates,  if  they  are  to  be  farmed  to 
a  profit,  or  managed  with  economy 
and  skill. 

But  the  purpose  of  our  book  does 
not  end  with  the  mere  practical  man. 
It  professes,  and  is  fitted,  to  instruct 
the  proprietor  too.  How  much  have 
the  landlords  yet  to  learn?  Which 
of  them  has  ever,  at  school  or  college, 
liad  an  opi)ortunity  of  obtaining  any 
instruction  in  regard  to  what  was  to 
be  the  occupation  and  support  of  his 
after  life!     Some  do  indeed,  when 


they  settle  on  their  estates,  apply 
themselves,  by  reading  and  otherwise, 
to  make  up  their  deficiencies,  and  to 
fit  themselves  for  the  new  and  useful 
sphere  in  which  they  are  called  to 
move.  But  in  broad  England,  how 
few  are  the  landlords  who  know  the 
principles  on  which  their  land  ought 
to  be  cultivated — who  feel  an  enlight- 
ened interest  in  the  prosperity  and 
real  advancement  of  agriculture — ^who 
understand  how  to  set  a  useful,  and 
prudent,  and  enlightened  example  to 
their  tenantry !  If  knowledge  such 
as  that  contained  in  the  book  before 
us  require  to  be  diffused  among  the 
humble  walks  of  agricultural  life,  it  is 
no  less  necessary,  we  are  assured, 
among  those  who  frequent  its  highest 
places. 

But  a  spirit  not  only  of  improve- 
ment, but  of  eager  searching  after 
knowledge,  has  sprung  up  among  the 
entire  agricultural  body.  From  our 
own  experience  we  say  this ;  for  we 
have  seen  with  delight  the  eager  eyea 
of  listening  audiences,  for  whole  hours, 
fixed  upon  a  single  speaker,  who  wsu  , 
attempting  zealously  aud  simply,  to 
instruct  them.  And  it  is  those  of  the 
agricultural  body  who  already  know 
most,  among  whom  this  eagerness  is 
obser^'ed  to  be  most  intense.  They 
have  tasted  of  the  value  of  the  new 
lights  which  recent  science  especially 
has  thrown  upon  agricultural  prac- 
tice, and  they  are  eager  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  more. 

We  are  proud  to  say,  that  the  first 
decided  proof  of  this  desire  for  higher 
knowledge  has  been  manifested  among 
the  farmers  and  proprictoi-s  of  Scot- 
land. The  Agricultural  Chemistri/ As^ 
sociation  of  Scotland  is  their  work. 
Through  this  association  they  have 
professedly  attached  chemistiy  and 
geology  and  physiology  to  the  car  of 
practical  agriculture;  and  under  the 
guidance  of  these  sciences,  the  art  of 
culture  will  not  long  lag  behind  her 
sister  arts,  for  which  these  sciences 
have  already  done  so  much.  We  have 
before  us  a  list  of  the  membei-s  of  this 
patriotic  association^  In  this  list  we 
find  the  names  of  nearly  every  man  in 
Scotland  who  is  at  all  known  to  agri- 
cultural fame.  If  there  be  a  few  whose 
names  we  miss,  the  reason  probably 
i*,  that  they  hardly  yet  know  much  of 
its  existence ;  for  it  has  only 
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finished  its  first  year  of  active  life. 
The  new  list  of  another  year  will  con- 
tain the  names  of  all  who  are  really 
alive  to  the  wants  and  capabilities  of 
our  national  agriculture. 

We  are  sincerely  desirous  for  the 
credit  and  advancement  of  Scottish 
agriculture. '  We  are,  therefore,  anxi- 
ous that  no  means  should  be  left  un- 
tiled to  keep  up  the  perhaps  artificially 
high  character  which  the  natural  in- 
telligence and  shrewdness  of  the  Scot- 
tish nation  has  gained  for  the  prac- 
tical farmers  of  the  country.  Granting, 
what  we  have  ourselves  seen,  that 
there  is  much  good  farming  and  well- 
farmed  land  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed, 
we  cannot  deny  there  is  also  much 
neglected  land  and  much  unskilful  til- 
lage. Though  much  has  been  im- 
proved in  this  end  of  the  island,  there 
is  far  more  still  almost  in  a  estate  of 
nature.  Hitherto  the  high-roads  of 
the  country  have  gone  through  such 
pleasant  places  as  lie  between  the 
f  ease  bridge  and  Edinburgh ;  but  the 
railroads  now  projected  will  lay  open 
the  waste  and  neglected  tracts  of 
country  to  southern  eyes,  and  the 
agricultural  reputation  of  Scotland 
may  suffer  a  rude  shock  in  English 
estmiation.  We  are  not  the  less  good 


patriots  while  we  agree  with  Mr  Ste- 
phens, that  there  is  a  greater  breadth 
of  skilfully  farmed  land  in  En((laad 
than  in  Scotland,  and  that  the  germ 
of  all,  or  nearly  all,  our  improvements, 
has  been  drawn  from  the  South.  Give 
England  her  due,  and  Scotland  has 
still  much  to  be  proud  of  in  picking 
up  a  germ  here  and  &  germ  there,  and 
unfolding  and  developing  these  germa 
under  her  own  colder  sky,  and,  almost 
against  nature,  conquering  for  herself 
fruitful  fields  and  a  high  agricoltoral 
I'eputation, 

But  England  and  Ireland  having 
awoke  to  new  exertions  in  improving 
their  soil,  we  in  the  North  must  open 
our  eyes  too.  We  must,  if  possible, 
keep  the  name  we  have  acquired.  If 
our  practice  is  faulty,  let  ns  amend  it 
— if  our  science  is  defective,  let  as 
enlarge  it.  "  Science  with  practice," 
is  the  well -conceived  motto  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land ;  such  a  motto,  we  hope,  Sn 
Scottish  farmers  will  adopt.  Let  them 
conjoin  the  science  of  the  books  of 
Johnston  with  the  practice  of  that  of 
Stephens,  and  they  may  still  hope,  as 
a  body,  to  occupy  the  foremost  rank 
among  the  agriculturists  of  Europe. 


STANZAS. 

With  every  joy  we  haste  to  meet, 

In  hopefulness  or  pride. 
There  comes,  with  step  as  sure  and  fleet, 

A  shadow  by  its  side ; 
And  ever  thus  that  spectre  chill 

With  each  fair  bliss  has  sped. 
And  when  the  gladdened  pulse  should  thrill. 

The  stricken  heai*t  lies  dead ! 

The  poet's  brow  the  wreath  entwines — 

What  weight  falls  on  the  breast ! 
Upon  the  sword  where  glory  shines. 

The  stains  of  life-blood  rest. 
I.o,  where  the  rosiest  sunbeam  glows, 

There  lies  eternal  snow  I 
And  Fame  its  brightest  halo  throws, 

Where  death  lies  cold  below. 

J.D, 
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Ix  a  late  number  of  this  Magazine 
we  took  occasion,  nnder  a  different 
title,  to  notice  the  two  first  volumes 
of  this  highly  interesting  work.  We 
have  seen  how  Lord  Malmesbury  con- 
ducted himself,  in  his  diplomatic  capa- 
city, at  the  different  courts  of  Europe 
under  the  ancien  regime.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  men  of  this  generation — 
whose  historic  era,  traditionary  or 
remembered,  commences  with  the  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolution — to 
realize  in  imagination  the  exhausted, 
broken,  and  unhealthy  state  of  Europe 
during  the  middle,  and  towards  the 
end,  of  the  last  century.  Balance  of 
power  there  was  none.  The  leading 
continental  states,  when  not  in  actual 
arms,  looked  upon  each  other  with 
eyes  of  the  most  bitter  jealousy. 
When  they  did  combine,  it  was  for 
some  unholy  purpose,  such  as  the  par- 
tition of  Poland ;  and  no  sooner  had 
they  brought  down  their  quarry,  than, 
like  the  Ijinzknechts  of  old — to  use  no 
more  brutal  simile — they  began  to 
bandy  words  and  blows  for  their  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  spoil.  Good 
faith  wa^  a  thing  unknown  either  to 
prince  or  to  minister.  To  trick  an 
ally  was  considered  almost  as  merito- 
rious a  deed  as  to  undermine  or  defeat 
an  enemy.  In  short  it  wouldt  be  dif- 
ficult, perhaps  impossible,  to  point 
out  any  period  when  public  morality 
was  at  so  low  and  pitiable  an  ebb. 

In  some  respects  the  older  conti- 
nental states — ^leaving  France,  for  the 
present,  out  of  the  question — were  less 
to  blame  than  the  newer  powers,^who 
were  then  struggling  forward  with  the 
keenness  of  fresh  competitors,  and 
claiming  a  recognition  of  importance 
which  had  never  been  accorded  them 
before.  In  the  first  class  we  would 
rank  Austria,  Holland,  and  Sweden ; 
in  the  second,  Russia  and  Prussia. 
The  Muscovite,  unequalled  in  extent 
of  territorial  possession — exhibiting 
much  of  barbaric  splendour  with  but 
little  of  real  civilization — sought  to  ex- 
tend his  unwieldy  power  still  further, 


and  to  gain  a  position  within  the 
heart  of  Europe  by  extending  his  con- 
quests towards  the  west.  PmsiiA, 
circumscribed  in  territory,  orgaaizad 
herself  as  a  military  state.  To  this 
one  end  all  other  considerations  were, 
in  the  first  instance,  sacrificed;  bnt 
when  it  was  attained,  she  withdrew 
the  mask,  and  exhibited  herself  in  tier 
real  character— the  most  nnscmpnlons 
of  neighbours,  the  most  fickle  and  per- 
fidious of  allies.  Environed  with  small 
and  defenceless  states,  she  never  lost 
an  opportunity  of  aggrandizing  herself 
at  their  expense,  no  matter  what 
amount  of  mutual  treaties  had  inter- 
vened. Even  defeat  she  could  turn 
to  her  account,  by  purchasing  peace 
with  an  enemy  upon  such  terms  as 
surrendered  half  of  a  neighbouring 
territory  to  the  invader,  and  secured 
the  remainder  to  herself.  Even  when 
her  interest  called  upon  her  to  unite 
with  other  European  powers  against  a 
common  foe,  she  refused  to  act  upon 
her  own  resources,  and,  unless  subsi- 
dized, remained  sullen  and  inactive 
at  home.  In  tliis  situation  was  the 
Continent  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

The  success  of  the  Republican  anns 
in  France  during  the  year  1793,  of 
which  the  capture  of  Toulon  was  the 
crowning  point,  naturally  created  in 
the  minds  of  the  British  ndnistry  the 
liveliest  apprehension  and  alarm. 
England  alone,  of  all  the  European 
states,  was  in  a  sound  and  healthy 
condition.  Her  finances  were  unim- 
paired, her  resources  large,  her  credit 
almost  unbounded.  WilUam  Pitt,  the 
greatest  minister  whom  this  country 
has  ever  known,  was  then  at  the  helm 
of  public  affairs.  The  nation — thouffh 
some  individuals  had  not  escaped  the 
taint — was  opposed  to  the  princljples 
of  the  French  Republic,  and  disgusted 
with  its  attendant  atrocities.  Our 
insular  position,  and  our  acknow- 
ledged supremacy  of  the  seas,  were 
sufiicient  safeguards  against  a  direct 
attack ;    but  the  unmediate  danger 
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lay  with  the  Continent.    Amidst  all 
the  strife  of  faction  and  democracy, 
France  was  progressing  towards  con- 
quest. Rumour  told  of  armies — undis- 
ciplined, perhaps,  and  ill-appointed, 
but  officered  by  men  of  undoubted  ta- 
lent, and  inspired  by  an  enthusiasm 
which  carried  all  before  them — crowd- 
ing towards  the  eastern  frontier  of 
France,  and  hanging  there  like  a  thun- 
dercloud, portentous  of  coming  devas- 
tation.   What  was  there  to  meet  this  # 
tide  of  threatened  invasion  ?  Nothing 
save  a  heptarchy  of  tottering  states, 
weak  in  themselves,  without  concert, 
and    without    coalition  —  discontent 
amongst  the  lower  orders,  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  things  that  had  heetiy 
and  an  evident  leaning  towards  the 
things  that  might  he — the  new  doc- 
trines and  the  new  revelation.     For 
it  is  well  to  remark,  that  whatever  any 
state  might  have  gained  by  treachery 
or  violence,  did  demoralize,  but  cer- 
tainly did  not  better  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  people.    The  wind  had  set 
in  from  the  west,  and  was  carrying 
across  Europe,  even  to  the  boundary 
of  the  Borysthenes,  sparks  and  flakes 
of  fire  from  the  great  conflagration  of 
France.    There  was  no  lack  of  fuel  to 
maintain  an   extended   combustion, 
and  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  quench 
it,  were  unprepared  or  nnwilling  for 
the  task. 

The  result  of  the  operations  of  the 
allied  forces  upon  and  within  the 
frontier  of  France,  is  well  known. 
After  some  success,  the  sole  conse- 
quence of  which  was  to  increase  the 
jealousy  which  already  subsisted  be- 
tween the  Austrian  and  the  Prussian, 
the  Republican  army  succeeded  in 
driving  back  the  enemy,  and  esta- 
blishing themselves  upon  the  Rhine. 
It  was  at  this  moment,  when  the  dan- 
ger was  at  its  height,  and  all  Ger- 
many, besides  Holland  and  the 
Netheriands,  was  exposed  to  the  ter- 
rors of  invasion,  that  Frederick  Wil- 
liam of  Prussia,  actuated  by  a  policy 
at  once  base  and  suicidal,  announced 
his  intention  of  withdrawing  his 
troops  from  the  ranks  of  the  confe- 
deracy, in  total  violation  of  the  defen- 
alve  treaty  of  1787.  It  is  somewhat 
difficult  now,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  written  on  the  subject,  to 
get  at  the  real  grounds  of  this  dis- 
graceful proceeding.     The  principal 
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alleged  canse  was  the  exhausted  state 
of  the  Prussian  treasury,  which,  it  was 
said,  rendered  it  absolutely  impracti- 
cable for  the  king  to  maintain  in  the 
field,  witJiout  subsidy^  the  contingent 
of  troops   which    he   had  solemnly 
bound  himself  to  furnish  for  the  gene- 
ral defence  of  the  Continent.    It  no- 
where appears  that  any  exertion  was 
made  to  recruit  the  Prussian  finances. 
By  the  partition  of  Poland,  that  State 
had  acquired  the  accession  of  a  large 
and  most  valuable  territory,  worth 
something  surely  by  way  of  mortgage, 
or  if  not,  at  least  a  ready  magazine 
of  supplies.    But  all  this  availed  no- 
thing.     Prussia    professed    herself 
ready  to  take  whatever  subsidy  Eng- 
land, or  any  other  power,  might  fur- 
nish towards  the  maintenance  of  her 
troops — otherwise  they  were  not  to 
reckon  longer  upon  her  co-operation 
and  support.     This  proposition  was 
made  broadly,  shamelessly,  and  with- 
out any  diplomatic    circumlocution. 
^^  Jacobi,  Prussian  minister,  (at  Lon- 
don,) gave  in  a  kind  of  memorial,  ex- 
pressive   of  his  Prussian  Majesty's 
intention  not  to  grant  the  succours  we 
had  asked  for,  and  declining  all  gene- 
ral interference  in  the  war,  without 
being  largefy paid,^^    So  much  for  de- 
fensive treaties  1 

At  this  crisis,  the  British  ministry 
— ^fuUy  impressed  with  the  paramount 
importance  of  isolating,  in  so  far  as 
might  t)e,  the  republican  contagion 
within  the  confines  of  Frauce,  and 
preventing  it  from  spreading  fui'ther 
— requested  I^rd  Malniosbuiy,  as  the 
fittest  and  most  experienced  diplo- 
matist whose  services  they  could 
command,  to  proceed  on  a  special 
mission  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  and 
attempt  by  every  means  in  his  power 
to  recall  the  king  from  his  false  and 
unnatural  position.  So  gi*eat  seemed 
the  necessity  of  accommodation,  that 
England  was  inclined  to  acceile,  per- 
haps too  much,  to  the  demands  of  her 
ally,  rather  than  allow  the  war  upon 
which  so  much  depended  to  be  so 
meanly  and  pitifully  abandoned.  The 
following  extract  from  Lord  Gren- 
ville^s  instinictions  will  show  the 
spirit  which  actuated  our  ministry. 
"  If  the  altcged  distress  of  the  kin*,'  of 
Prussia's  treasury  is  wholly  ftigned^ 
it  will  in  that  case  be  evident,  that 
the  dotcinnination  of  the  king  of  Pms* 
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8i»  is  takai  niher  to  break  his  alii* 
aoee  with  the  maritime  powers,  and 
to  risk  the  dangers  which  may  resnlt 
from  the  final  establishment  of  the 
Jacobin  principles  in  France,  than 
to  eontribnte  to  the  indemnification 
which  Austria  has  in  view.  In 
that  case,  all  attempts  at  other  ar- 
rangements must  be  nseless,  and  no« 
thing  will  remain  to  be  done,  except 
to  insist  on  the  sncconrs  being  famish- 
ed; and,  in  case  of  non-compliance 
with  that  demand,  to  prepare  the  de- 
claration necessary  to  be  given  in  for 
the  purpose  of  annalling  the  defensive 
treaty.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
pecntkiary  difficulties  which  are  stated 
Aftoe  a  rial  esnsience^  the  disposition  to 
co-operate  farther  in  the  war  may 
still  exist;  and,  in  that  case,  some 
advantage  might  be  derived  from  the 
adoption  of  such  arrangements  as 
might  enable  his  majesty  to  contribute 
towards  removing  those  difficulties, 
and  securing  the  king  of  Prussians  co- 
operation in  the  war,  but  without  de- 
parting from  the  just  claims  resulting 
from  the  existing  treaty."  The  reci- 
procal feelings  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
are  thus  significantly  noticed  in  an- 
other part  of  the  same  document. 
"  With  respect  to  Austria,  I  must  ob- 
serve to  your  lordship,  that  the 
utmost  jealousy  prevails  bietween  the 
two  courts  of  Vienna  and  Beriin  ;  that 
the  former  has  certainly  been  deceived 
by  the  extent  given  to  the  late  acqui- 
sitions of  Prussia  in  Poland;  and 
that  the  latter  is  unquestionably  desi- 
rous of  checking,  at  least  by  indirect 
means,  the  plans  of  indemnity  which 
the  emperor  is  now  pursuing  towards 
f'rance."  With  Holland  and  Austria, 
Lord  Malmesbury  was  ordered,  in  all 
his  negotiations  with  the  Prussian 
court,  to  keep  himself  in  intimate  con- 
cert ;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  have  been 
expected,  that  if  these  powers  went 
cordially  along  with  England,  Prussia 
durst  not  adopt  a  step  which  would 
have  exposed  her  to  summary  chas- 
tisement. It  might  have  been  well 
if  such  a  threat  had  been  intimated 
directly;  but  England  had  not  yet 
learned  to  appreciate  her  own  un- 
bounded resources,  and  to  rely  with 
confidence  upon  herself.  Afterwards, 
as  at  Copenhagen  and  elsewhere,  she 
adopted,  the  true  method  of  dealing 
with   a  false  ally,  or  a  suspectea 
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neutral.  At  th6  beghming  of  the  war, 
she  transmed  with  other  states  on 
the  belief  that  they  were  actuated 
by  the  same  honourable  feelings  as 
herself-— that  they  regarded  treaties 
as  inviolable — that  they  were  ready, 
for  the  general  good,  to  sacrifice  some-* 
thing  of  private  interest.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  how  often  and  how  cruelly 
she  was  deceived ! 

Before  setting  out  on  his  mission. 
Lord  Malmesbury  had  apersonal  in- 
terview with  George  III.,  and  re- 
ceived firom  him,  verbally,  some  pri- 
vate instructions,  which  are  most 
worthy  of  preservation.  Far  too  little 
justice  has  been  done  to  the  manly 
intellect  of  that  king.  Stubborn  he 
may  have  been,  and  wedded  to  opin- 
ions which,  in  this  age  at  least,  may 
not  be  fkvonrably  regarded  by  the 
million ;  but  this,  at  least,  we  can 
fearlessly  say— that  every  thought, 
every  sentiment,  every  action  of  his 
life,  bore  th|^/ impress  of  a  high  and 
noble  mind-^that  he  was  an  English- 
man in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
bold,  and  resolute,  add  sincere;  and 
those  who  value  the  frc^  and  just 
constitution  of  this  country  and  its 
greatness,  have  cause  to  tSless  Pro- 
vidence that  so  faithful  a  sovereign 
occupied  the  throne  during  a  period  of 
anarchy  which  threatened  to  revolu- 
tionize the  world,  to  uproot  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  to  engulf  Europe,  per- 
haps irrevocably,  in  the  horrors  of  a 
Reign  of  Terror.  How  clear  and  king- 
like  is  the  following  language !  **  A  few 
clear  words  are  l^ter,  perhaps,  than 
long  instructions.  I  believe  that  the 
king  of  Prussia  is  an  honest  man  at 
the  bottom,  although  a  weak  one. 
You  must  first  represent  to  him,  that 
if  he  allows  his  moral  character  the 
same  latitude  in  his  explanation  of 
the  force  of  treaties,  as  he  has  allow- 
ed it  in  other  still  more  sacred  ties,** 
S referring  to  his  marriage,)  *^  all  good 
aith  is  at  an  end,  and  no  engagement 
can  be  binding.  You  must  then  state 
to  him  how  much  his  honour  is  en- 
gaged in  joming  in  this  business,  hi 
not  giving  up  a  cause  in  which  he  had 
begun  so  nobly.  Then  yon  should 
apply  to  his  interest,  that  the  event 
of  the  war  mnst  either  fail  or  succeed ; 
that  if  he  withdrew  himself  from  the 
number  of  coalesced  powers,  in  either 
ease  he  would  8ufl*er  frt>m  leaving 
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them.  In  the  first  case,  (the  fate  of 
the  war,)  he  perhaps  would  be  the 
first  to  feel  the  consequences  of  suffer- 
ing this  Tartarian  horde  to  overrun 
Europe.  In  the  second,  if  we  suc- 
ceed, he  certainly  might  be  sure, 
that  not  having  contributed  his 
share  to  the  success  woutd  put 
him,  in  respect  to  the  other  powers, 
in  a  situation  of  consideration  and 
want  of  consequence,  and  that  he 
would  not  be  consulted  or  referred  to 
in  the  general  system  of  Europe,  when 
that  became  a  matter  of  discussion. 
That  if  you  fail  in  referring  him  to 


them  to  the  worst  consequences ;  and 
that  the  nature  of  the  Prussian  mo- 
narchy is  such  that  it  cannot  bear  a 
loan.  In  short,  that  without  my  aliki 
come  to  my  assistance^  and  afford  me 
pecuniary  support^  I  shall  be  compell- 
ed to  stop  short  in  the  war. 

'^  I  have  not  exhausted  my  treasure 
in  idle  and  useless  expenses;  it  has 
been  employed  in  forwarding  mea- 
sures which  related  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  Europe,  as  well  as  to  t)ie 
particular  ones  of  Prussia.  It  cannot 
be  those  of  England  to  see  me  de- 
graded and  sunk ;  and  this  certainly, 
these  three  great  points,  his  integrity^    joined  to  my  Ititjh  notion  of  your  nO" 


his  honour^  and  his  interest^  it  will  be 
certain  nothing  can  be  done ;  and  al- 
though I  have  the  greatest  confidence 
in  your  skill  and  abilities,  yet  I  shall 
rest  assured  in  that  case  that  no  skill 
nor  any  ability  would  be  equal  to 
success." 

Thus  instructed  and  accredited, 
I>ord  Malmesbury  set  off  for  Berlin 
by  way  of  Holland.  Ifc  found  the 
Dutch  in  considerable  anxiety  at  the 
state  of  the  campaign-,  and  ready  to 
co-oporate  with  England  in  any  mea- 
sure for  maintaining  the  alliance  in- 
tact. At  Frankfort,  the  monetary 
market  of  Germany,  he  ascertained 
that  the  amount  of  treasure  still  left 
in  the  Prussian  treasury  was  esti- 
mated at  forty-one  or  forty -two  mil- 
lions of  dollars ;  so  that  the  plea  of 
poverty  advanced  upon  the  part  of  the 
king  was  evidently  false.  Immediately 
on  his  arrival  at  Berlin,  he  obtained 
an  inter\iew  with  Frederick  William ; 
and  the  replies  of  that  king  to  the 
remonstrance  of  the  British  minister 
are  abundantly  curious.  He  disclaim- 
ed all  idea  of  lukewarm ness  or  indif- 
ference to  the  results  of  the  war,  was 
loud  in  his  profei^slon  of  amity  to 
Great  Britain,  but  wound  up  with  the 
anticipated  excuse — *'  You  will,  I  am 
snre,  believe  me  when  I  tell  you,  on 
the  faith  of  an  hone»t  man^  (and  for 
being  one,  I  hope  the  king  your  mas- 
ter will  give  me  credit,)  I  have  not 
in  my  treasury'  enough  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  a  third  campaign.  Those 
I  have  incurred  since  my  accession 
are  not  unknown  to  you.  •  You  also 
know  that  the  late  king  strained  the 
resources  to  their  highest  pitch ;  that 
I  cannot  raise  a  new  tax  on  my  sub- 
jects ;  that  to  attempt  it  would  drive 


tional  dtaracter^  leaves  me  without 
apprehension  as  to  the  consequences 
of  the  declaration  I  make,  which  I 
repeat  to  be  the  sole  and  real  cause 
of  my  apparent  backwardness  in  con- 
tinuing the  war." 

It  is  now  clear,  far  beyond  cavil  or 
doubt,  that  this  sovereign's  estimate 
of  the  national  character  of  the  Eng- 
lish, was  much  akin  to  Major  Did- 
getty's  appreciation  of  the  Dutch — 
"  They  are  the  best  paymasters  in 
Europe."  Dalgetty,  however,  had  one 
merit  which  we  fear  that  history  must 
deny  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  He 
gave  his  service  for  his  employer's 
money,  and  was  scrupulously  true  to 
his  articles.  Frederick  William,  on 
the  contrary,  was  bent  upon  receiving 
a  subsidy,  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
he  or  his  ministers  were  attempting 
to  negotiate  a  private  treaty -with 
France.  These  facts  come  out  most 
glaringly  in  the  Malmesbury  papers. 
The  envoy  seems  to  have  felt  all  along 
that  he  was  treading  on  the  most 
slipi)ery  ground,  that  no  reliance  could 
be  placed  upon  the  faith  or  integrity 
of  the  court  with  which  he  now  had 
to  deal ;  and  yet  circumstances  were 
of  so  pressing  a  nature,  that  he  dared 
not,  while  the  smallest  chance  of  suc- 
cess remained,  abandon  the  progress 
of  the  negotiation.  The  sentiments 
of  the  King  of  Prussia  with  regard  to 
his  nearest  neighbour,  may  be  under- 
stood from  the  following  entry  in 
Lord  Malmesbury's  diary  : — *'  Dec. 
28,  170;5.  Supper  at  Prince-Iioyal's. 
King  told  me  of  bad  news  from 
Wurmser's  army — that  he  had  lost 
two  battalions  and  twenty-one  pieces 
of  cannon.  He  seemed  rather  pleated 
with  this  bad  news ;  but  admitted  thai 
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h  would  do  harm  bj  raising  the  spi- 
rits of  the  Jaci.ibijis."  In  a  nolit  ap- 
peoded  to  this  [i^issagc,  it  is  aiUcd, 
that  "  this  feeling  nf  Laired  ton-nnis 
Austria  was  sliaifil  by  fn'rv  minister 
'  at  Berlin,  and  every  officer  in  the 
Pntssian  army,  and  rendered  all  our 
efforts  to  combine  effectoallj  the  two     rick  William,  who,  in  a,  private  inter- 


imbnrsed  by  Fr&nce  at  the  reslom- 
tiou  of  peace.  Mnnificent  as  tbia 
proposal  may  appear — anil  it  rrally 

iv.is  po  wliCTi  ttii'  ri'l:itivc  =ilrialiim  uf 


ing." 


]  against  tbe  French  nnavail- 


Tbe  prospects  of  the  Allies  became 
daily  more  gloomy.  Wminaer,  the 
AnatriaD  general,  was  driven  back, 
the  blockade  of  LaoiJaa  raised,  and 
this  moment  was  selected  by  the 
Prussian  king  and  his  ministers  to 
force  a  anbsidy  under  the  significant  „     ,    „ 

threat  of  an  entire  withdrawal  of  his     lose  alij  and,  after  a  great  deal  of 


with  Lord  Malmcabnry,  had  the 
assurance  to  demand  for  the  proposed 
Bucconrs  no  less  a  sum  than  twenty 
miliums  of  dollars,  without  reckoning 
the  "bread  and  forage!"  The  firm 
conduct  and  resolute  tone  of  Lord 
Malmesbury,  seem  at  last  to  have 
convinced  the  rapadous  monarch  that 
grasping  at  too  roach  be  might 


army,  which  for  the  present 
ed  in  a  state  of  auspiciona  inactivity. 
Russia  at  this  juncture  came  forward 
to  interfere.  The  Prince  de  Naa- 
san,  a  spurioiis  dignitary  and  favon- 
rite  of  Catharine,  arrived  at  Berlin 
with  a  commnnication  for  Frederick 
William,  urging  him  in  the  strongest 


shabby  negotiation  and  bargaining,  a 
settlement  was  nearly  effected  on  the 
original  terms.  Austria,  however, 
positively  declined  to  liecome  bound 
for  any  part  of  the  subsidy^we  doubt 
not  for  sufficient  reasons,  Holland, 
in  more  alarm,  was  willing  to  contri- 
bute her  share;,  but  so  many  impedi- 
concert  with  bis  ments  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  a 
allies,  and  representing  vetr  forcibly  settlement  by  the  machinations  of  tbe 
that  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  the  Fi'encb  party  at  Berlin,  that  Lord 
engagements  ho  contracted  for  his  Malmesbary  found  it  indispensable 
share,  obliged  him  to  continue  the  to  qnit  that  court  and  conclude  the 
war,  and  that  his  own  declarations  negotiation  at  the  Hague.  He  waa 
and  manifestoes  from  the  first,  by  his     accompanied  thither  by  the  PruHsian 


n  confession,  made  bim  a  principal 
in  it.  Notwithstanding  this  good 
advice,  the  Empress  cantioasly  ab- 
stained  from   hinting    at    pecuniary 


majesty's  purpose  as  well  as  one  from' 
England.  Early  in  the  year  1794, 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  resigned  tlio 
command  of  the  Prussian  forces.  He  . 
was  succeeded  by  Marshal  llbllen- 
dorff^a  soldier  of  some  reputation, 
but  old,  testy,  and  pragmatical. 

After  much  time  wasted  in  preli- 
minaries, and  continued  threats  on 
the  part  of  Prussia  to  withdraw  im- 
mediately from  the  alliance  unless 
subsidies  were  forthcoming.  Lord 
Malmesbury  was  empowered  to  make 
the  following  proposals ;  Two  mil- 
lions sterling  were  to  be  given  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  bring  100,000  men 
into  the  field.  Of  this  sum  England 
was  to  furnish  two-fifths,  or  £800,000; 
Austria  and  Holland,  each  one-flfth; 
and  the  remainderwas  to  be  considered 
as  an  advance  from  Prussia,  to  be  re- 


,Haugwiz — a  man  whose  cha- 
racter for  honesty  must  be  left  to  the 
verdict  of  posterity— alfl  on  the  nine- 
teenth April  1791,  a  treaty 
eluded  between  Prussia,  Ho 
England,  by  which  the  former  power 
was  bound  to  fornish  an  army  of 
62,000  men,  under  a  Prussian  com- 
mander-in-chief, to  be  snbsidized  by 
the  other  states,  and  to  serve  against 
their  common  enemies.  The  mari- 
time powers  agreed  to  pay  his  Pms- 
sian  majesty  £.W,000  per  month  to 
the  end  of  tbe  year,  £300,000  to  pnt 
the  army  in  motion,  and  £100,000  on 
its  rctom  home.  All  conquests  made 
were  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  ma- 
ritime powers. 

Thns  did  Prassia,  vaunting  herself 
to  be  peculiarly  the  military  power  of 
Europe,  sell  the  services  of  her  army 
for  hire,  with  as  little  reservation  as 
ever  did  the  mercenary  troops  of 
Switzerland  or  Brabant.  The  very 
idea  of  such  an  individual  trausactiou 
carries  with  it  something  degrading ; 
as  a  state- bargiun,  It  Is  hnmillation. 


820  Lard  Mob^ahwryU  J)iark»  at^  C^n^^pomim^  '  [Ifanl; 

One-  qaality  only  can  be  brought  for-     there  are  manj  eceariong  wbereiia 


ward  to  redeem  the  sellers  of  their 
national  armies  from  contempt^  and 
that  is  the  most  scnipalous  fidelity  to 
the  cause  of  the  parties  from  whom 
they  have  accepted  their  hire.  There 
is  no  treachery  so  base  as  the  deser- 
tion of  a  paid  ally. 

Immediately  after  the  treaty  was 
signed,  Lord  Malmcsbury  was  recall- 
ed to  London  '' for  information."  The 
advantage  which  was  taken  in  the 
absence  of  this  deaf-sighted  and  able 
diplomatist,  may  be  gathered  from 
snbseqaent  events.  We  doubt  how- 
ever, whether,  had  he  remained  on 
the  spot,  he  could  have  counteracted 
the  evils,  which  appear  to  us  more  the 
result  of  a  preconceived  iotention  to 
betray,  than  the  sudden  consequence 
of  a  plot,  or  the  predominance  of  a  new 
hostile  party  in  the  court  or  cabinet 
of  Berlin.  On  the  27th  of  May,  the 
first  instalment  of  the  subsidy, 
£300,000,  was  remitted  from  the 
British  Treasury.  About  the  same 
time.  Lord  Malmesbury  returned  to 
Holland,  and  renewed  his  entreaty, 
through  Haugwiz,  that  the  Prussian 
army  might  l^  put  in  motion.  This 
was  positively  refused,  until  advice 
was  received  of  the  payment  of  the 
subsidy  at  Berlin.  Frederick  William 
had  removed  to  Poland  to  look  after 
his  ill-gotten  possessions.  His  minis- 
ter, Haugwizy  very  shortly  retired  to 
Berlin,  and  never  returned.  Mollen- 
dorff,  in  command  of  the  army,  pe- 
remptorily refused,  in  the  face  of  the 
treaty,  and  of  the  apparent  commands 
of  his  master,  to  leave  the  Rhine,  and 
take  up  his  position  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries— in  short,  he  would  obey  no 


even  the  ablest  diplomatSal  nmat  hSl^ 
more  especially  when  there  it  a  total 
absence  o[  good  faith  on  the  otherridey' 
yet  the  crisis  was  so  alarming  aa  to 
impress  him  with  the  sense  of  more 
than  usual  responsibility.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  diary  will 
show  his  opinion  of  the  Prussians : — 
**  June  26.  To  Keyserlautem,  Pma- 
sian  headquarters — repetition  of  the 
same  language — great,  but  shabby  art 
and  cunning — ^ill-will,  jealousy,  and 
every  sort  of»  dirty  passion.  Hie 
marshal  proposes  a  memorial  to  ns^ 
which  we  decUne  receiving,  and  he 
dispatches  his  first  aide-de-camp, 
Meyerinck,  to  the  King  of  Pmasia, 
with  his  account  of  what  we  had  said. 
(N.B. — It  appears  that  these  were 
exaggerated,  and  calculated  to  do 
mischief,  and  embroil  the  negotiatioB.**) 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  writes  thus  to 
the  Duke  of  Portland: — ^*  I  most 
thank  you  on  a  separate  sheet  fbr 
jour  few  confidential  lines.  If  we 
listened  only  to  our  fedmgs^  it  would 
be  difficult  to  keep  any  measnre  with 
Prussia.  But  your  opinion  and  that 
of  Mr  Pitt,  is  one  of  sound  political 
wisdom,  and  I  am  well  pleas^  it  baa 
prevailed.  We  mmi  consider  Has  am 
alliance  with  the  Algervua^  whom  it  ia 
no  disgrace  to  pay,  or  any  impeach- 
ment of  good  sense  to  be  cheated  by.** 
The  ministry  of  Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, found  it  necessary  to  come  to 
an  immediate  and  explicit  understand- 
ing with  the  Prussians,  who,  thougb 
utterly  useless  and  inactive,  continued 
with  the  utmost  punctuality  to  draw 
the  monthly  subsidy.  A  good  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  by  Uie  oondoct 


orders,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to   '  of  the  Prussian  minister  at  London, 


thwart  and  counteract  the  Austrian. 
Meanwhile,  the  French  advanced  in 
irresistible  power.  On  the  26th  of 
June  they  were  victorious  at  Fleury 
— a  battle  which  established  the  repu- 
tation of  General  Jourdain,  and  set- 
tled the  fate  of  the  Netherlands.  In 
Flanders,  Moreau  defeated  Clairfait, 
and  took  Ypres.  General  Walmoden 
evacuated  Bruges.  The  Duke  of 
York  was  obliged  to  abandon  Tour- 
nay  and  Oudenarde  to  their  fate,  and 
retired  upon  Antwerp  on  the  3d  of 
July. 

This  was  a  period  of  great  anxiety 
to  Lord  Malmesbury;  for  although 


who,  with  unparalleled  effrontery,  took 
upon  himself  to  complain  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  late  treaty 
had  been  executed  with  reflBrenoe 
to  the  disposition  of  the  forces. 
Lord  Grenville^s  reply  was  decided. 
If  the  treaty  had  not  hitherto  been 
punctually  executed,  it  was  notorioas 
to  all  Europe,  that  the  failure  bad 
not  been  on  the  part  of  England. 
The  British  resident  at  BerUn  was 
further  desired  to  intimate,  ^^  that  the 
continuance  of  the  liberal  subsidj 
granted  by  his  majesty  will  depend 
solely  on  the  faithfm  execution  of  the 
engagement  taken  by  Marshal  MiSl* 
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lendorff,  uid  on  the  effident  lerrtce  snbtidj- ;  and  od  the  25th  of  the  ume 

of  the  PrnssiaD  army  nnder  his  com-  month,  Baron  Hardenberg,  on  the 

mand."  .  This  BDDoaocement  led  to  part  of  Prussia,  declared  the  ti«a^ 

a  conference  bettveen  Baron  Hardea-  at  an  end,  which  was  followed  bj  % 

berg  on  the  part  of  Pmssia,  and  Lord  direct  order  from  the  king  to  vith- 

Malmeebnrf  and  Baron  Kinckel  as  draw  his  armj  altogether.     On  the 


representing  Great  Britain  and  Hol- 
land. Uardenberg  began  with  the 
usual  assnnLnces  of  the  continued  good 
wishes  and  intentions  of  his  king,  who, 
he  said,  had  been  deceived  bf  a  cabal, 
but  who  would,  »o  wan  at  the  PoUsk 


2d  of  November,  Lord  Malmesbnij 
received  his  recall. 

We  have  been  induced  to  dwell 
Bomewiiat  minntely  upon  this  singnlar 
negotiation,  becaose  its  details  have 
never  jet  been  placed  with  snfBdent 


,  return  to  Berlin,  and     clearness  before  the  public.    We  are 


then  every  thing  would  go  well. 
farther  proposed  that  Lord  Malmes- 
bory  should  return  to  Berlin,  and  re- 
anme  his  negotiationa  there. 

"  This  was  said  to  Kinckel  and  me 
with  a  clear  and  evident  view  to  prevail 
on  Ds  to  renew  the  subudj  trbaty,  as 
the  t«nn  of  its  expiration  draws 
and  as  the  CI     ■•  -    ■ 
our  negotlatii 

iieadve  of  the  event  of  an  attaeli 
Warsaw.     It  was  too  thinly  veiled  not 
*~   '  a  through.      I  therefore  an- 


the  first  time,  admitted, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Malmes- 
boi7  papers,  to  a  sight  of  the  hidden 
machinety,  by  means  of  which  the 
colossal  panorama  of  Enrope  was 
made  so  ominon^y  to  revolve.  Mnch 
is  there,  too,  of  importance,  and  use- 

,„j, J     fill  for  the  fhtnre,  in  the  portraitarea 

of  Berlin  ia  uneasy  at     of  national  bad  faith  and  individual 

'  Vienna,  and  appro-     wortfalesBDeBi  which  appear  throngh- 

'     '  — '  ont  the  whole  transaction.    Fmssia 

was  fiHinnate  ia  her  snbeeqnent  mi- 

Hieee,  and  these  alone,  have 


awered,  that  I  was  fearful  A»  mil  wot  made  the  pen  of  the  historian,  and 

«hn« ;  that  if  the  king  and  his  miDiiters  the  tongue  of  the  orator,  slow  ti    ' 

had  acted  up  to  the  aendments  M.  Uar-  nonnce  the  enormous  mcasiut' 

denberg  now  meulioned,  or  even  if  I  perfldy.      Thronghont "the    >■  li.l 

saw  a  ainoere  disposition  ot  doing  it  this  negotiation,  Ml  the  reaoli  ■  ,  \' 

T.OW,  by  MoUeodorlfi  army  raaKj)  aet~  the  destinies  of  Europe  for  ;i  .|ii 


it  certainly  would  be  good  groondi 
to  hope,  but  that  this  was  not  the  case. 

"  Usrdeubei^  employed  every  argu- 
ment, and  every  Iriik,  within  the  nar- 
row compass  of  hia  meana,  to  persuade 
me  they  were  earnestly  anxious  to  unite 
with  us,  and  d' 
past  behaviour, 

and  absolutely  declined  giving  in 
belief  of  i( 


century  were  doomed  t       ,  .    ., 

there  is  not  one  ^ngle  briglit  sput  of 

candour  or  of  honesty  to  n'lic-vc  the 

darkness  of  the  picture.    In  cumpnii- 

fion  with  such  treachery,   Penn^- 

,.         5  .         .,,    ..  .       vanian  repudiation  Is  venial.     The 

disposed  to  rectify  tteT     ^.^      ^       f  „^^i^  England  waa 

ir;  but  1  renmned  firu,,     ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j,^  ^J  ^^  ^^ 

plied  to  the  flirtlier  sabjontion  of 


•'  This  led  him  to  «,  iJol  m  couM     ™"a-!ll!i  noo|»^for  whiel  .he  hid 
Ml  &  »«»o.i  ih,  Pr^mn.,  uid  11.1     connjoted  "d  P"*  ""."^  "  " 


B  the  subudy  ;  that, 
therefore,  it  was  wisest  and  best  to  do 
it  in  the  manner  the  most  useful  and 
concilialory,  I  replied,  that  without 
deciding  on  this  strong  question  of  ae- 
tunii/,  I  could  not  but  observo  that,  by 
Stating  it  as  an  argument,  he  brought 
his  court  on  a  level  with  ibe  lowest 
German  prince,  and  supposed  it  to  t>e 
actuated  by  principles  like  those  of  the 


npediment  to,  and  not  in  furtherance 
of,  her  designs.  The  language  em- 
ployed by  the  Prussian  minister, 
Hardenberg,  at  his  last  interview 
with  Lord  Malmesbory,  was  that  of 
a  sturdy  freebooter,  who,  far  tn>A 
seeking  to  conceal  his  real  character, 
takes  ^ory  in  his  shame,  and  demands 
a  compeUory  tribute  for  what  he  is 
pleased  to  denominate  protection.    '" 


dey  of  Algiers ;  and  that,  if  nteemty  may  be  said  that  Pnieeia  afterwards 

was  to  decide  the  measure,  it  required  redeemed  her  error.     We  cannot  aee 

no  negotiation,  it  would  do  itself,  and  it.     To  the  last  she  remained  a  grlp- 

I  felt  myself  by  no  means  ia  a  rank  to  ing,  futhless,  avfiricioas  power ;  and 

conduct  lucA  a  business."  TOtild  she  have  coexisted  eqtial  wiUi* 

On  the  let  of  October,  instructions  France,  there  is  not  a  ^a«>w  of  a 

■arrived  from  England  to  suspend  the  donbt  ^lat  she  iroold  have  enipaosed 
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that  country  in  her  appetite  for  ac- 
quiring plunder.  In  1806,  under  a  dif- 
ferent monarch,  she  made  peace  with 
Napoleon  on  the  condition  of  acquiring 
Hanover,  the  hereditary  dominions  of 
the  occupant  of  the  British  throne.  It 
was  oulv  when  the  fact  became  evi- 
dent  that  she  was  utterly  mistrusted 
throughout  Europe;    that  no  state, 
even    the   most  insignificant,  could 
place  any  reliance  upon  her  assu- 
rances ;  when,  through  her  own  con- 
duct, France  made  no  scruple  of  using 
her  as  a  contemptible  tool,  and  her 
old  allies  regarded  her  with  looks  of 
menace — that  Prussia  made  a  virtue 
of  necessity  by  attempting  to  restore 
her  independence.     Even  then  her 
repentance    was    incomplete.    Lord 
Mo^K'th,  when  sent,  before  the  dis- 
iistrous  battle  of  Jena,  on  a  special 
mission  to  the  Prussian  headquarters, 
found  Frederick  AVilliam  III.  so  dis- 
tracted between  the  option  of  a  Bri- 
ish  subsidy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
cession  of  Hanover  on  the  other,  that, 
with  the  genuine  feelings  of  an  Eng- 
lishman and  a  man  of  honour,  he 
could  scarce  restrain  his  indignation 
in  thcpresence  of  the  vacillating  kiug. 
In  our  mind,  the  videttes  ofPichegru's 
army  had  a  truer  estimate  than  our 
own  cabinet  of  the  value  of  such  an 
alliance,  when  they  thus  expressed 
themselves  at  the  outposts : — ''  Eng- 
lishmen, go  home  :  you  have  no  busi- 
ness here  ;  you  are  too  honest  to  be 
leagued  with  the  Austrians  and  Prus- 
sians.   They  will  soon  leave  you  in 
the  lurch ;   and  as  to  the  Hessians, 
the  Landgrave  will  turn  them  all  over 
to  us  to-morrow,  if  the  Convention 
offers  him  a  ducat  a-day  more  than 
you  now  pay  him ! "    Yet  Austria  is 
not  chargeable  with  deceit — who  will 
dare  hereafter  to  sav  the    like  for 
Prussia  V 

I^rd  Malmesbury  did  not  return 
immediately  to  England.  At  Han- 
over he  received  another  mark  of  the 
confidence  of  his  royal  master,  in  a 
commission  to  demand  the  Princess 
Caroline  of  Brunswick  in  marriage  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  This  mission 
was  conferred  upon  him  directly  by 
the  king,  and  no  discretionary  power 
was  given  to  offer  information  or  ad- 
vice either  to  the  court  or  the  govern- 
ment. It  does  not  appear  that  the 
subject  was  ever  mentioned  to  Lord 


Malmesbury  before   his   credentiais 
arrived;  certain  it  is  that  he  had 
no  communication  with  the  person  ^ 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  alliancei 
and  therefore  no  means  of  ascertaiii^ 
ing  his  wishes  or  his  motives.    The 
Prince  of  Wales  had  never  seen  hia 
cousin.    Probably,  beyond  the  false 
impression  conveyed  by  a  portrait,  he 
knew  nothing  of  her;  for  the  little 
court  of  Brunswick  was  rarely  visited 
by  the  English,  and  the  military  oc- 
cupations of  the  Duke  kept  him  almost 
constantly  from  home.    It  most  ever 
be  matter  of  deep  regret  that  more 
prudence  was  not  employed  in  the 
conduct  of  this  unhappy   business. 
Koyal  marriages  are  at  best  preca- 
rious ;  for  there  is  too  often  a  larger 
ingredient  of  policy  than  of  affection 
in  the  alliance.    This  one  needed  not 
to  have    been  a  matter  of  policy. 
Neither  the  illustrious  bridefroom,nor 
the  kingdoms  over  which  he  was  af- 
terwards to  rule,  could  derive  any  ad- 
vantage from  a  more  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  diminutive  state  of 
Brunswick.    It  is,  therefore,  almost 
iu comprehensible  that  no  precautions 
were  taken,  and   no   investigations 
made,  before  the  prince  was  finally 
committed.    Surely  some  one  might 
have  been  found  worthy  to  play  the 
part  of  a  Buckingham  to  the  succes- 
sor of  Charles — some  intimate  of  the 
prince,  who,  acquainted  with  his  tastes 
and  inclinations,  might  have  visited 
Brunswick  as  a  stranger,  and,  withoat 
betraying  the  actual  nature  of  his 
mission,  might  have  acquired  a  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  the  manners  and 
character  of  the  princess  to  frame  an 
adequate  report.    Common  prudence 
should  have  suggested  this ;  but  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the 
match  was  the  result  of  motives  little 
creditable  to  other  members  of  the 
royal  family  of  England,  and  was  not 
expected  by  them  to  secure  the  ulti- 
mate happiness  of  either  party.  This, 
at  least,  was  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Malmesbury,  a  shrewd  observer,  and 
well  versed  in  the  domestic  politics  of 
St  Jameses.     He  says — **  She  (the 
princess)  talks  about  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  whom  she  prefers  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  it  struck  me  to- 
day, for  the  first  time,  that  he  origi- 
naily  put  her  into  the  princess  hetuA. ; 
and  that  with  a  view  to  pUgne  the... 
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Dnke  and  Dachess  of  York,  whom  he  the  Prince  ia  very  doUcate, 
hates,  and  whom  the  priuce  no  longer 
likes,  well  knowing  that  the  Princess 
Caroline  and  Duchess  of  York  dislike 
eAch  other;  and  that  this  match  would 
%e  particularly  unpleasant  to  her  and 
the  duke."  Again,  "  Princess  Ca- 
roline asks  about  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence— sajs  she  believes  he  was  the 
person  who  first  mentioned  her  to  the 
prince.— N,B.  5Iy  own  private  ideas 
and  feelings  on  this  remark." 

Endowed  bj  nature  with  a  good 
heart  and  some  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, this  princess  was  as  unellgi- 
ble  a  personage  as  could  possibly  have 
been  selected  for  so  high  a  dignity  as 
tiiat  of  consoit  to  the  future  king  of 

Great  Britain.     Her  education  had     ^.  

been  wretchedly  neglected.  She  watf  coarse  shifli,  and  tli 
vain,  giddy,  and  imprudent ;  addicted  theie 
to  the  society  of  persons  infinitely  be- 
neath her  rank,  whom  she  treated 
with  nnbecoming  familiarity ;  totally 
Ignorant  of  the  world  and  its  usages, 
and  withal  something  of  a  bavatde. 
She  stood  In  awe  of  her  father,  who 
was  an  austere  person,  and,  it  is  said, 
treated  his  children  habitually  with 
much  severity.  For  her  mother  she 
had  DO  respect,  and  did  not  scrapie, 
when  she  could  find  an  opportunity — 
which  occun-ed  but  too  often — to  tnm 
her  into  ridicule.  Her  convei-sation 
was  that  of  a  thorough  gossip^her 
manners  those  of  a  fiirt.  Slic  was  dis- 
posed to  be  liberal,  not  from  gcner- 
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id  that  ha 
:i>ect3  a  long  and  Tpry  careful  to.UlU 
d«  proptrte,  of  which  she  has  no  idea ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  neglects  it  sadly, 
and  ia  o^ntht  from  this  neglect.  Mo- 
dame  Buicb  II  execulps  her  conmiiarioit 
well,  and  the  Princess  comfs  out  the 
next  day  vxtl  watkcd  aii  auer," 

"  Princeu  Caroline  had  a  tooth 
drawn — she  sends  it  down  to  me  by  a 
page — nasty  and  indelicate." 

"  I  bad  two  oofl vernations  ivith  the 
Princess  Caroline;  onp  on  the  toilette, 
on  cleanliness,  and  im  dclieaey  of  speak- 
ing. On  these  pulnts  I  eniloavnurcd, 
as  far  as  was  possiljle  for  a  man,  to  in- 
culcate the  necessily  ol'  great  and  nice 
attention  to  eiery  [>iirt  of  dress,  as  netl 
as  to  nhat  was  bid  as  to  what  was  seen, 
([  knew  she  wore  coarse  petticoats, 
■  '"■  '  ■  '  'kings,  and 
r  changed 
often  enough.)  I  obsirved  thut  a  long 
toilette  was  neceunrv,  and  ^ave  ber  no 
credit  for  boastiij;  that  hers  was  a 
jAort  one.  What  I  could  not  say  my- 
self on  this  point  I  got  asld  through 
women ;  through  M^dnmo  Busehe,  and 
afterwards  through  Sirs  Harcourl.  It 
ii  remarkable  hon'  amniingly  on  this 
point  her  education  has  been  neglected, 
and  how  much  her  mother,  though  an 
EDglishwoman,  was  inattentive  to  it." 

Such  were  the  jierfonal  habits  of 
the  future  Queen  ol'  England,  who,  in 
thia  normal  virtue,  full  infinitely  be- 
neath the  level  of  a  daughter  of  a  Bri- 
tish tradesman.    It  is  plain  that  Lord 


osity,  but  from  absolute  carelessness     Malmesbnry  has  left  much 


a  fault  which  she  extended 
person.  Lord  Malmesbury's  first  im- 
pressions of  lier  are  by  far  the  moat 
favourable ;  and  yet  it  will  be  seen 
from  these,  that  mediocrity  was  the 
utmost  limit  of  her  charms.  "  The 
Princess  Caroline  much  embarrassed 
on  my  first  being  presented  to  her — 
pretty  face— not  expressive  of  soft- 
ness— her  figure  not  graceful— fine 
eyes — good  hand — tolerable  teeth,  but 
going— fair  hair  and  light  eyebrows 
— good  bust — short,  with  what  the 
French  call  des  ^pautes  impertinenla." 
Her  personal  habits  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  passages  of  the 
Diarj-  :— 

"  Argument  with  the  Princess  about 
her  toilette.  She  piqnea  herself  on 
dreasint-  quick  ;  1  disapprove  this.   Sh6 


but  enough  there  i-  to  show  that,  ju 
every  way,  she  was  unfitted  to  be  the  -• 
wife  of  the  moat  fastidious  prince  in 
Europe,  In  point  of  morals,  the  ex- 
amples afToraed  lier  at  the  court  of 
Bronawick  were  of  the  worst  possible 
description.  Conjugnl  fidelity  seems 
to  have  been  aviitne  lot  ally  unknown 
to  the  German  S'a iri-ij^is.  The  fol- 
lowing, accordin;.'  lo  Lord  Malmes- 
buiy,  were  the  i.\i;<tiiig  liaiaons  of 
Frederick  William  of  frossia.  "  The 
female  in  actual  possession  of  favoor 
is  of  no  higher  ih^gree  than  a  scrvant- 
mwd.  She  Is  Icnown  by  the  name  of 
Mickie,  or  Mary-  Doz.  and  her  princi- 
pal merit  is  youth  and  a  warm  con- 
stitution. She  has  acquired  n  cer- 
tain degree  of  ascendency,  and  is  sop- 
ported  by  some  of  the  inferior  class  of 
favourites;  but  as  she  is  considered 


eipUin  to  her  that     as  holding  her  office  only  during  plea- 
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sure,  she  is  not  courted,  though  far 
from  neglected,  by  the  persons  of  a 
higher  rank.  The  two  candidates  for 
a  more  substantial  degree  of  favour 
are  Mdlle.  Vienk  and  Mdlle.  Beth- 
man."  Of  the  Emperor  Leopold  we 
are  told  the  following  anecdote: — 
"Kinckel  said  that  Bishopswerder 
told  him,  that  Lord  Elgin,  when  in 
Italy,  would  have  succeeded  in  making 
a  triple  alliance  for  the  purpose  of 
general  peace  and  tranquillity,  when 
he  was  with  the  Emperor  Leopold  at 
Florence,  if  he  had  not  run  too  much 
after  Madame  Lamberti,  (Leopold^s 
mistress,)  and  by  that  means  dis- 
pleased and  soured  him."  The  father 
of  the  Princess  was  not  one  whit 
better  than  his  royal  brethren.  His 
mistress,  Mdlle.  de  Hertzfeldt,  lived 
at  court,  and  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  rest  of  the  family.  She 
appears  to  have  been  a  clever  woman, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Princess.  Lord  Malmes- 
bury,  who  had  known  her  formerly, 
made  no  scruple  of  applying  to  her 
for  information.  ^*  In  the  evening 
with  Mdlle.  dc  Hertzfeldt— old  Berlin 
acquaintance,  now  Duke^s  mistress — 
much  altered,  but  still  clever  and 
agreeable — full  of  lamentations  and 
fears — says  the  Duke  has  been  cruelly 
used — abuses  the  king  of  Prussia — 
she  always  thought  him  a  bete,  and 
not  a  bonne  bite — talks  of  the  Illu- 
minis  and  their  sects— her  apartment 
elegantly  furnished,  and  she  herself 
with  all  the  appareil  of  her  situation. 
She  was  at  ^rst  rather  ashamed  to 
see  me,  but  soon  got  over  it."  Her 
advice  regarding  the  future  treatment 
of  the  Princess  is  so  interesting  that 
we  give  it  entire. 

"  Je  Tous  conjure,  faites  que  le  prince 
fane  mener,  au  commcncementy  une 
vie  retiree  i  la  Princease.  EUe  a  tou- 
jours  6tb  tr^  gen^e  et  tr^  observ^e,  et 
il  le  falloit  ainai.  Si  elle  se  troure  tout 
4  coup  dans  le  monde  sans  restriction 
aucune,  elle  ne  marchera  pas  a  pas 
<5gaux.  Elle  n*a  pas  le  cceur  deprave — 
eUc  n*a  iamais  rien  fait  de  mauTais,  mais 
la  parole  'en  elle  devance  toujours  la 
pens^  ;  elle  se  livre  a  ccux  a  qui  elle 
parle  sans  reserve,  et  de  Uk  il  s  ensuit 
(meme  dans  cette  petite  cour)  qu*on  lui 
pr^te  des  sens  et  des  intentions  que  ne 
loi  ont  jamais  appartenns.  Que  ne  sera- 
t-il  pas  en  Angleterre — ou  elle  sera 
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entouree  de  femmes  adroites  et  intri* 
guantes,  auaquelles  elle  se  livrera  d  carps 
perdu,  (si  le  Prince  permet  quelle  m^ae 
la  vie  dissip^  de  Londres,)  et  qui  plac«« 
ront  dans  sa  bouche  tels  propos  qu*ellea 
Toudront,  pmsqu*elle  parlera  clle-mSAie 
sans  savoir  ce  qu'elle  dit.  De  pius,  eUs 
a  beaucoup  de  vanit^,  et  quotque  pas 
sans  esprit,  avec  peu  de  fond — la  t^te 
lui  tournera  si  on  la  caresse  et  la  (latte 
trop,  si  le  Prince  la  g&te ;  et  il  est  tout 
aussi  essentiel  qu'elle  le  craigne  que 
qu*elle  Taime.  ll'faui  absolnment  qull 
la  tienne  serrSs,  qu*il  se  fasse  respecter, 
sans  quoi,  elle  s^^ffarera.  Je  sais  que 
Yous  ne  me  comprometterei  paa— j# 
vous  parle  comme  2^  mon  vienx  and.  Je 
suis  attach6e  cgbut  et  ime  au  Due.  J« 
me  suis  d^rou^  k  lui,  je  me  swis  perdms 
powr  luu  C*est  le  bien  de  sa  famill# 
que  je  yeux.  II  sera  le  plus  malheureux 
des  hommes  si  cette  fiUe  ne  renssit  pas 
mieux  que  son  ain^.  Je  vous  repcte, 
elle  n'a  jamais  rien  fait  de  mauvais,  mais 
elle  est  sans  jugement»  et  on  Ta  jng^  h 
Tavenant  Je  crains  la  Reins.  La 
Duchesse  id,  qui  passe  sa  vie  i  penssr 
(out  haut,  ou  a  ne  Jamais  penssr  de  tout, 
n*aime  pas  la  Reins,  et  eUe  en  a  trap 
parle  a  sa  JiUe.  Cependant,  son  bonheur 
depend  d*etre  bicn  avec  elle,  et,  pour 
Dieu,  repetez  lui  toujours  cette  maxime, 
que  vous  avez  d£ji  plus  d*ime  fois  re* 
command^e." 

The  education  of  the  Princess  had 
been  most  lamentably  neglected. 

"  Letter  from  the  Prince — weU  sa- 
tisfied, and  approves  of  what  I  have 
done — positively  refuses  to  let  Made- 
moiselle Rosenzweit  come  over.  She 
was  to  be  a  sort  of  reader.  ,  King  writee 
on  the  subject  to  the  Duchess  ;  both  she 
and  the  Duke  press  it.  I  insist  upon  it, 
and  it  is  settled  that  she  is  not  to  ac- 
company the  Princess.  Duke  takes  me 
aside,  and  says  that  the  only  reason 
why  he  wished  her  to  be  with  the  Prin- 
cess was,  that  his  daughter  writes  very 
illy  and  spells  ill,  and  he  was  desirous 
that  this  should  not  appear.  Affected  to 
be  indifferent  about  this  refusal,  but  al 
bottom  hurt  and  angry.  Suspects  the 
Queen,  whom  he  and  the  duchess  hate.** 

Perhaps  no  ambassador,  ever  sent 
upon  such  a  mission,  was  placed  In 
more  embarrassing  circumstances 
than  Lord  Malniesbury.  He  was 
entreated  on  all  sides  to  undertake  t 
kind  of  tutelage  of  the  Princess ;  to 
prepare  her  mind  for  the  fatora  life 
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haviour  which  became  a  Princess  of     auj  od  his  side. 

Wales.  It  wafi  qoito  plain  that  even 
bet  own  relativee,  and  those  who  re- 
garded her  most  partially,  had  little 
expectation  that  tbe  marriage  would 
prove  aospicioos  or  happj  ;  and  that 
their  donbts  arose,  not  firom  adj  m- 
moara  of  the  bridegroom's  instabilitj, 

but  from  their  knowledge  of  the  cha- 

racter  of  the  bride.  To  act  the  part  of     „,!  tj^t  i  wonld  decline 


"  The  Princras  Caroline  asked  me, 
with  an  apologj,  as  for  ur«  qutKlon 
indiicrelle,  whether  I  was  to  be  A«r 
Lord  CAamAorJain .'     On  mj  tajing  I 


■honld  be;  and  added,  that  ihe  feared 

would  not  be  good  enough  for  me, 

1  told  her 


Hentor,  under  Buch  c 
reqnired  macb  delicAcy  and  tact,  both 
of  which  qnalitiea  Lord  Malmeeburj 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  More, 
however,  was  requisite  in  order  t" 
make  tbem  effectual.  It  was  impos- 
sible, in  a  hurried  and  limited  period, 
to  repair  the  fatal  effects  of  years  of 
indolence  and  neglect.  L^rdMalmes- 
faury  could  merely  warn,  but  tbe  task 
of  improvement  was  hopeless.  What 
he  (lid,  however,  was  well  done. 
From  bis  courteous  manners,  and 
kindly  tone  of  conversation,  iie  speed- 

Uy  became  a  great  favonrite  witii  tbe _.. 

Princess,  and  sometimes — as  we  have     Ualmeebary  te  more  signtficaut — 
abready  seen— used  his  personal  in- 
fluence with  success.     Yet  this  fami-         "  She   agam  urges  me  to  accept  a 
,  While  U   certainly    P"*^  •••<""  "w  '''^'  "  "?  return, 
onof  her  good      I  avoid  «■  explicit  «- 


any  situation  which  placed  m 
would  be  Ssttering  to  me,  bat  that  Ibeea 
ore  sought  fl.r  by  many 
pergous  who  had  better  cluims  than 
myielf  J  aad  that,  beddes,  1  never  soli- 
cited any  tlung,  and  could  not  expect 
that  such  an  office  would  be  olTtred  to 
me  without  my  aaki^g  for  it.  She 
again  (and  apjurentlj  in  parnest)  bk- 
pretsed  her  wish  that  it  ahinilil  lie,  and 
uid  it  would  be  of  infinit''  n-e  io  her 
D  bare  a  person  near  her  -lu-  was  usud 
a,  and  whom  she  had  coofiili'iiop  in." 


heightened  his  estimation  oi 


qualities,  impressed  Lord  Malmesbary 
with  the  thorongh  conviction  that  the 
Priocess  was  in  no  way  qaalified  to 
maiataio  her  future  rank.  She  made 
bim  ber  confidant  in  certain  passages 
of  her  history,  which  it  would  have 
been  far  wiser  to  have  concealed  : — 
"Dinner  and  concert  at  court ;  Prin- 
cess out  of  humour ;  very  nonsensical 
confidence  about  Prince  of  Orange ; 
cannot  be  committed  to  writing; 
must  recollect  it,  as  well  as  my  answer 
and  advice."  And  again — "  After 
dinner,  long  and  serious  conversation 
with  the  Princess  on  her  manner  of 
calling  women  by  their  plain  name ; 
of  saying  *roa  chtre,'  'mon  cceur,' 
&G.;  and  of  tutoying  when  talking  to 
tbem  in  German  -,  she  takes  it  right; 
prepare  her  for  a  still  more  serioos 
conversation  on  the  subject  of  here- 
ditary Prince  of  Orange." 

We  must  state,  in  justice  to  the 
Princess,  that  all  the  lectures  of  Lord 
Mslmcsbnr}' — and  they  were  neither     concern,  first,  :i 


lestly  entreat  her  not  to  solicit  any 
thing  OD  my  behalf)   /  had  Ihe  IhJu 

of  Suffolk  dtid  Queen  Margam  i»  luy 
ihotiffhu  J  " 

When  Lord  M aim esbnrj-'B  years  and 
grave  fonclions  are  considered,  the 
tonch  of  v.-mity,  which  in  this  latter 
paragrapli  jiecrs  through  bis  diploma- 
tic caution,  is  somewhat  amnsing. 

An  anonymous  letter,  which  arrived 
from  En^'land,  led  to  the  following 
converaaiiouB: — "At  dinner  I  fonnd 
the  Dnebcse  and  Fiincess  alarmed, 
agitated,  tiail  uneiisy  at  an  auonymooe 
letter  fi-<>ni  Eugiand,  abusing  tbe 
Prince,  and  warning  them,  in  the  most 

exaggeraiiHl  terms,  against  Lady , 

who  is  r(.'|irewnl<.'d  os  the  worst  and 
most  dai  1^.-1  TO  us  !•(  profligate  women. 
The  Duchess,  with  b^  nsnal  indiscre- 
tion, had  sh-uvii  iliis  letter  to  tbe 
Princess,  and  liU'iiiinncd  it  to  every 
body.  I  was  r[iiitL'  anfry  with  her, 
and  coold  not  nvnki  expressing  my 


r  trifling — were  taken  by  her 
in  extreme  good  part.  Indeed,  his 
lordship  appears  at  one  time  to  have  . 
been  apprehensive  that  he  was  gain- 


in';  any  attoni 


anonymous  Iritor,  and  secondly, 
at  being  so  veiy  Iniiinideni  sji  Co  bruit 
fbrtb  its  conten'is.  The  Duke,  on  be- 
ing acquainted  ivitb  it,  thought  ul 
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did,  but  was  more  nneasj  than  he 
ought.  Mademoiselle  Hertzfeldt  again 
talks  to  me  as  before  about  the  Prin- 
cess Caroline.  **  II  faut  la  gouvcraer 
par  la  penr,  par  la  terreur  mime,  Elle 
B^^mancipcra  si  on  n^j  prend  pas 
garde — mais  si  on  la  vcille  soigneuse- 
ment  et  sev^rement,  elle  so  conduira 
bien."  The  Kmg  of  England,  in  a 
leUer  to  the  Duchess,  atiys — "  Qu'il 
esp^re  que  sa  ni^ce  n^aura  pas  trop  de 
vivacite,  et  qu'ellc  mencra  une  vie 
s6dentaire  et  retirde."  These  words 
shock  Princess  Caroline,  to  whom  the 
Duchess  very  foolishly  reads  the  let- 
ter. 

*'  Princess  Caroline  shows  me  the 
anonymous  letter  about  Lady ,  evi- 
dently written  by  some  cQsappointed 
milliner  or  angry  servant-maid,  and  de- 
serving no  attention:  I  am  surprised 
the  Duke  afforded  it  any.     Aimed  at 

Lady ;  its  object  to  frighten  the 

Princess  with  the  idea  that  she  would 
lead  her  into  an  affair  of  gallantry,  and 
be  ready  to  be  convenient  on  such  an 
occasion.  This  did  not  frighten  the 
Princess,  although  it  did  the  Duke  and 
Duchess;   and  on  my  perceiving  this, 

I  told  her  Lady would  be  more 

cautious  than  to  risk  such  an  audacious 
measure ;  and  that,  besides,  it  was  death 
to  presume  to  approach  a  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  no  man  would  be  daring 
enough  to  think  of  it.  She  asked  me 
wheOier  J  was  in  earnest.  I  said  such 
was  our  law ;  tlult  any  body  who  pre- 
sumed to  lave  her,  was  guilty  of  high 
treaton,  and  punished  with  death,  if  she 
was  weak  enough  to  listen  to  him ;  so 
also  would  she.     This  startled  her.** 

The  following  is  Lord  Malmesbnry^s 
own  summary  of  her  character,  sketch- 
ed at  a  favourable  moment : — 

"  If  her  education  had  been  what  it 
aught,  she  might  have  turned  out  excel- 
lent ;  but  it  was  that  very  nonsensical 
one  that  most  women  receive — one  of 
privation,  injunction,  and  menace ;  to 
believe  no  man,  and  never  to  express 
what  they  feel,  or  say  what  they  think, 
for  all  men  are  inclined  to  entrap  them, 
and  all  feelings  are  improper;  this 
vitiates  or  ahrutis  all  women — ^few 
escape."  (Surely  this  censure  is  too 
sweeping.)  "  On  summing  up  Princess 
Caroline's  character  to- Sslj,  it  came 
out  to  my  mind  to  be,  that  she  has 
quick  .parts,  without  a  sound  or  distin- 
guishing understanding ;  that  she  has  a 
ready   conception^  but  no  judgment; 


[Mirdi, 


caught  by  the  first  impression ;  led  by 
the  first  impulse ;  hurried  away  by  ap- 
pearances or  enjouement;  loving  to  talk, 
and  prone  to  make  missish  friendships 
that  last  twenty-four  hours.  Some  na- 
tural, but  no  acquired  morality,  and  no 
strong  innate  notions  of  its  value  and 
necessity ;  warm  feelings,  and  nothing 
to  counteract  them ;  great  good  hu- 
mour, and  much  good  nature — no  ap- 
pearance of  caprice — ^rather  quick  and 
vitfe,  but  not  a  grain  of  rancour.  From 
her  habits,  from  the  life  she  was  allow- 
ed and  even  compelled  to  live,  forced 
to  dissemble;  fond  of  gossiping,  and 
this  strengthened  greatly  by  the  ex- 
ample of  her  good  mother,  who  is  all 
curiosity  and  inquisitiveness,  and  who 
has  no  notion  of  not  gratifying  this  de- 
sire at  any  price.  In  short,  the  Prin- 
cess, in  the  hands  of  a  steady  and  sen^ 
sible  man,  would  probably  turn  out 
well ;  but  when  it  is  likely  she  will  meet 
with  faults  perfectly  analogous  to  her 
own,  she  wiU  fail.  She  has  no  govern- 
ing powers,  though  her  mind  is  physi- 
cally  strong.  She  has  her  father's  cour- 
age, but  it  is  to  her  (as  to  him)  of  no 
avail.  He  wants  mental  decision :  ske^ 
character  and  tact.** 

This  mission  of  Lord  Malmesbury 
extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  five 
months.  An  abortive  attempt  was 
made  to  conduct  the  Princess  to  Eng- 
land by  the  way  of  HoHand ;  but  the 
inroads  of  the  French  into  that  conn- 
try  rendered  the  expedition  highly 
dangerous.  In  fact,  by  this  time  the 
fate  of  Holland  was  sealed.  One  of  the 
severest  winters  ever  known  had  open- 
ed a  natural  and  universal  bridge  to 
the  invaders  over  the  most  effective 
barriers  of  the  country.  AH  was  flight, 
terror,  and  confusion.  The  envoy  re- 
turned with  his  royal  charge  to  Han- 
over, there  to  await  intelligence  of  the 
arrival  of  the  British  fleet  at  ^ade,  as 
the  passage  by  the  Elbe  alone  seemed 
practicable.  During  this  anxions  pe- 
riod, Lord  Malmesbury  received  seve- 
ral letters  from  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
which  are  given  in  his  correspondence. 
These  are  well  worthy  of  attentlcm. 
Although  a  strict  grammarian  might 
find  faidt  with  their  construction,  there 
is  no  appearance  of  any  thing  like  in- 
difference on  the  part  of  the  Prhice. 
On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have 
awaited  with  extreme  anxiety  the 
arrival  of  his  consort,  and  to  have 
been  much  vexed  and  annoyed  by  tbft 
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dday  whicli  intervened.  The  foHow- 
ing  is  an  extract  from  his  first  letter, 
dated  23d  November  1794,  and  writ- 
ten shorllj  after  Lord  Malmesborj^s 
arrival  at  liruDswltJi : — 

"  I  have  desired  Captun  Hislop  to 
give  jou  an  ample  and  thorough  ac- 
count of  the  steps  1  have  taken  toward; 
the  expediting  eiery  thing  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  as  well  as  wiLh  my  brother 
the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  I  have 
written  also  bj  Hislop;  and  as  to  what 
U  now  necessar}'  to  forward  the  com- 
pleting every  thing  at  Brunawick,  I 
nnst  leave  that  to  ;ou,  hoping  that  you 
will  make  every  exertion  possible  to 
p)it  the  Princess  in  possession  of  her 
own  home  as  near  the  20lh  of  the  en. 
suing  month  as  possible ;  for  every  thing 
that  can  create  delay  at  the  present 
moment  is  bad  on  every  account,  but 
particularly  to  the  public,  whose  ei- 
pectalions  have  now  been  raised  for 
months,  and  would  be  qoite  out- 
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rageous  i 


pouible   for  Ihi 


what    they    have 
the  suapeose,  and  the 


f    had    their    attention 
L  time ;  besides 

upon  suspense, 
which  I  myself  must  be  subject  to,  and 
the  very  honourable,  fair,  and  hand- 
some manner  in  which  the  Duke  and 
Duchesa  have  both  conducted  tliem- 
a  Ihi: 


"acceptable  to 

the  Dochess,  aa  you  omst  bt  ni-ll  ac- 
qaaioled  with  my  impatience;  and  I 
beg  you  will  assure  them  hulli,  that 
there  is  no  sort  of  respect,  stale,  and 
attention  that  shall  not  be  shonn  to  the 
Princess  the  moment  *he  sets  licr  foot 
DD  our  dear  little  island,  I  sm  con- 
vinced jou  will  heartily  coinTjr  niih 
me  in  my  anxious  endeavoara,  through 
this,  or  even  any  other  means,  to  bring 
your  voyage  to  aa  expeditious  and 
happy  a  termination  as  possible.  I 
write  to  the  Ducbess  of  Brunswick  by 
the  game  courier,  which  letters  you  wu 
have  the  iiioodness  to  deliver  into  ber 
bands  youracll.  J  laiinot  help  once 
more  reiterating  my  thanks  to  you,  my 
dpar  lord,  for  your  judfiment  and  can* 
tion  through  all  these  late  occnrrences." 
On  the  28th  of  March  the  cmbnrk- 
aiion  was  effected,  and,  after  a  pros- 
jierotis  boi  foggy  passage,  the  royal 
eQiiaitron  entered  the  Thames.  It  was 
dwtbed,  however,  by  management  or 
mismanageroeat — for  we  know  not 
which  to  call  it — th»t  the  jealousy  of  . 
the  Princess  should  be  nnskunedfrom 
the  very  first  honr  she  landed  in  Great 
Dritaiu.  The  lady,  regarding  whom 
the  anonymoDs  letter  above  refi>rred 
to  was  written,  and  wb06«  ftaison  with 
the  Prince  of  Waloa  was  the  snbjiKt 
'■f  °?"  of  public  scandal,  had  been  sdcctcd  as 
"'  one  of  the  Lni^cs  of  Honour  lo  meet 
the  Princess  on  her  arrival.  Tbis  was 
neither  more  nor  lees  than  a  premedi- 
tated insult,  and  Caroline  must  have 
felt  it  as  such.  We  can  exempt  no 
from  the  censure  attachable  to 


having  also,  in  their  last  letters,  both 
to  the  King  and  me,  said  that  the  Prin- 
cess was  ready  to  set  off  instantly.  In 
short,  all  these  reasons  make  it  neces- 
sary for  me,  my  dear  lord,  to  desire 

you    to    press    vour    departure    from      —   -    -.-     -   _        ...  , 

Brunswick  at  aa  short  a  date  as  posaiblo     sticb  a  proceedmg.     Even  if  it  can  be 
from  the  receipt  of  this  letter."  ...^r^.^A  ,1,=,  ,1,.  «.„»«!  ™mo„r  «.. 


In  another  commnoicatioa  of  a  later 
dale,  (21st  Fcbniary  1796,)  the  Prince 
thus  expressed  himself: — 


"The 


you  a 


D  good  a« 
d  resigna- 


e  of  the 
tion  with  which  the  Pi 
*a  to  bear  with  the  interruptions 
journey,  is  more  than  I  fancy  any  one 
would  venture  to  aay  of  me  from  hence, 
as,  I  assure  you,  all  the  mismanage- 
ments, procrastinations,  and  difficulties 
that  I  have  met  with  in  the  conduct  of 
that  business  on  this  side  of  ibe  water, 
have  totally  put  patience  (a  virtue,  yon 
well  know,  that  our  family  in  general 
are  not  much  endowed  with)  out  of  tbe 

"  I  hope  yon  will  make  this  plan," 
(that  of  the  emliarkation  and  landing,) 


supposed  that  tbe  general  n 
unjust  with  regard  to  the  natnre  of 
that  connesiun,  its  mere  publicJ^ 
should  have  prevented  the  Prince  from 
subjecting  his  bride  to  euch  sotuety, 
at  least  at  so  early  a  period.  But 
we  apprehend  that  no  such  palliative 
can  be  urged.  Under  tliese  circum- 
stances, it  vaa  the  clear  duty  of  the 
King  to  have  iutcriered,  and,  in  his 
double  capacity  of  nncle  and  fatber- 
in-law,  to  have  prevented  this  affront 
iTom  being  offered  to  the  unprotect- 
ed Princess.  Altogether,  it  was  a  ' 
scandalous  arrangement,  and  Lord 
Walmesbnry  felt  it  aa  such.  The  fol- 
lowing esli'act  speaks  volumea  os  to 
the  feelings  entcrtnined  by  the  hangbty 
favourite  towards  the  wife : — 

"Sunday,   AptH   S.  — At   eigbt  IkpH 
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Lord  McUmesbury'i  ZHaries  and  Corrupondenee, 


[Mareb; 


Princess  got  into  the  rojal  yacht  (Au- 
gusta)— pleasant  and  prosperous  sail  to 
Greenwich,  where  we  arrive  at  twelve 
o'clock.  The  King's  coaches  not  yet 
arrived,  owing,  as  I  have  since  heard, 

to  Lady  not  being  ready.     She, 

Mrs  Aston,  and  Lord  Claremont,  came 
to  meet  the  Princess.  We  waited  at 
least  an  hour  for  the  carriages,  and 
were  very  attentively,  but  awkwardly, 
received  by  Sir  W.  Pattison,  governor 
of  the  hospital,  and  his  two  sisters. 

Lady very  much  dissatisfied  with 

the  Princess's  mode  of  dress,  though 
Mrs  Harcourt  had  taken  great  pains 
about  it,  and  expressed  herself  in  a  way 
which  induced  me  to  speak  rather 
sharply  to  her.  She  also  said,  the  could 
not  iit  haekwardt  in  a  coach,  and  hoped 
she  might  be  allowed  to  sit  forwards. 
This,  (though  Mrs  Harcourt  was  servile 
enough  to  admit  as  a  reason,)  as  it  was 
strictly  forbidden  by  the  King," — [it  does 
seem,  therefore,  that  some  such  diffi. 
culty  had  been  apprehended,  and  the 
probable  conduct  of  Lady  dis- 
cussed !] — "  I  most  decidedly  opposed, 

and  told  Lady ,  that,  as  she  must 

have  known  that  riding  backward  in  a 
coach  disagreed  with  her,  she  ought 
never  to  have  accepted  the  situation  of 
a  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  who  never 
ought  to  sit  forward ;  and  that,  if  she 
really  was  likely  to  be  sick,  I  would 
put  Mrs  Aston  into  the  coach  with  the 
Princess,  and  have,  by  that  means,  the 

pleasure  of  Lady 's  company  in  the 

carriage  allotted  to  me  and  Lord  Clare- 
mont. This  of  course  settled  the  busi- 
ness ;  she  and  Mrs  Harcourt  sat  back- 
ward, and  the  Princess  sat  by  herself 
forward.  There  was  very  little  crowd, 
and  still  less  applause,  on  the  road  to 
London,  where  we  arrived,  and  were 
set  down  at  St  James's  (the  Duke  of 
Cumberland's  apartments,  Cleveland 
Row)  about  half-past  two." 

Tho  long-expected,  and  probably 
dreaded  interview  was  now  to  take 
place.  We  may  search  the  whole 
annals  of  marriage  in  vain  for  such 
another. 

"  Immediately  notified  the  arrival  to 
the  King  and  Prince  of  Wales;  the 
last  came  immediately.  I,  according  to 
the  established  etiquette,  introduced 
(no  one  else  being  in  the  room)  the 
Princess  Caroline  to  him.  She  very 
properly,  in  consequence  of  my  saying 
to  her  that  it  was  the  right  mode  of 

5'oceeding,  attempted  to  kneel  to  him. 
e  raised  her,  (gracefully  enough,)  and 
Msbraced  her,  said  4»rely  one  word. 


turned  round,  retired  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  apartment,  and,  calling  me  to  faiiOy 
said — *  Harris,  I  am  not  well ;  pray,  gH 
me  a  gUus  of  brandy  ! ' 

"  I  said,  *  Sir,  had  you  not  better  hart 
a  glass  of  water  ? '  upon  which  he,  much 
out  of  humour,  said  with  an  oath — 

<< '  No ;  I  will  go  directly  to  the 
Queen,'  and  away  he  went. 

**  The  Princess,  left  during  this  short 
moment  alone,  was  in  a  state  of  aston- 
ishment; and,  on  my  joining  her,  said 
— *  Mon  Dieu !  est-ce  que  le  Prince 
est  toujours  comme  cela  !  Je  le  trpuro 
tres  gros  et  nullement  aussi  bean  que 
son  portrait.' 

**  I  said  his  Royal  Highness  was  na- 
turally a  good  deal  affected  and  flurried 
,  at  this  first  interview,  but  she  certainly 
would  find  him  different  at  dinner.  She 
was  disposed  to  further  criticbms  oo 
this  occasion,  which  would  have  em- 
barrassed me  very  much  to  answer,  if 
luckily  the  King  had  not  ordered  me  to 
attend  him." 

Little  comment  is  required  upon 
such  a  scene.  In  charity,  we  shall 
suppose  that  the  Prince  at  the  first 
glance  was  giievously  disappointed 
with  the  personal  appearance  of  his 
bride — that  he  had  formed  some  ex- 
aggerated estimate  of  her  charms,  and 
that  the  reaction  was  so  strong  as  to 
create  instantaneous  antipathy.  A 
more  favourable  hypothesis  we  can- 
not form ;  any  other  must  resolve  itself 
into  preconcerted  insult.  Still,  this 
is  no  justification  for  conduct  which 
was  at  once  mean  and  unmanly. 
There  she  stood — ^the  daughter  of  a 
sovereign  prince — his  own  near  kins* 
woman,  whose  hand  he  had  volun- 
tarily solicited — young,  and  not  devoid 
of  some  i)ersonal  beauty.  Other  de- 
fects he  had  not  time  to  obser\'c,  and 
surely,  on  such  an  occasion  as  thiSt 
they  were  not  conspicuously  promi- 
nent. Could  any  man,  with  a  spark 
of  chivalrous  feeling  within  him,  have 
permitted  himself  to  manifest  such 
tokens  of  disgust  in  the  presence  of  a 
woman,  who  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  his  wife,  and  whom  he  then 
for  the  first  time  beheld?  Some  there 
were,  wearing  before  him  the  princely 
plume  of  AVales,  who  woidd  rather 
have  forfeited  that  honour  than  of- 
fered insult  to  a  female  and  a  stranger 
— but  the  spirit  of  the  Henrys  and 
the  Edwards  was  not  there.  An  in- 
terview of  a  minnte*sdnratiou — brandy 
-^and  an  oath!   Rare  prospects  m 
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the  felicUv  and  continnMice  of  the     conMqoence;  ihatiiaffectedoritbertlie 

»_. ii™™r_T*t.  DA  follow  Lord     Princess'*  monl  charncter  nor  conduct. 


"  Tbe  drawing -room  was 


HisMajestj'  ... 

It  on  PruBwan  and.Frcnch  politics,  and      ^  g^^  Hi.-hnes^  woald  not  consid*r 
tie  only  question  about  tte  Princess     j^  „  ^^    -  „,  „^,  ^i,„  ^,  ,i™ 


rntnre  Hyinen !— Let  09  follow  Lord 
Malmesbnry  through  the  subsequent 
Bcencs. 

rued  whoU 
>Iitics,  and 

was '  Is  she  good-humoured  . 

"  I  eaii,  and  very  truly, '  That  in  xery 
trying  moments  I  had  never  seen  her 

"  The  King  said, '  I  am  glad  of  it ; ' 
and  it  was  manifest,  from  his  silence,  he 
had  seen  the  Queen  titKt  she  had  seen 
the  Prince,  and  that  the  Prince  had 
made  a  very  unfatourable  report  of  the 
Princess  to  her.  At  dinner,  at  which 
all  those  who  attended  the  Princess  from 
Greenwich  assisted,  and  the  honours  of 
which  were  done  by  Lord  Stopford  as 
Vice-Chambcrl^n,  1  waa  far  from  satis- 
fied with  the  Piincess's  behaviour.  It 
was  flippant,  rattling,  affecting  rwllery 
and  wit,  and  throwing  out  coarse,  vul- 
gar hints  about  Lady  ,  who  was 

present,  and,  though  mute,  h  dta&U  n'™ 
p^dait  Hen.  The  Prince  was  evidently 
disgusted  ;  and  Ibis  unfortunaU  dinner 
fixed  bis  dislike,  which,  when  left  to 
herself,  the  Princess  had  not  the  talent 
to  remove  ;  but,  by  Btill  observing  the 
giddy   manners  and   attempU  at 


conduct, 
and  was  inH-nnci!  solely  as  a  commani- 
eadon  which  I  conceived  it  only  pro- 
per to  notiee  to  his  Royal  Highness  at 
a  proper  ocf  ar>ion,  at  Ruch  a  one  as  now 
"     ■      ~       ■       ind  that  I  humbly  hoped 


and 


e  hatred. 


creased  it  till  it  became  positi 

"From  this  time,  though  I  dii.cu 
frequently  during  the  first  three  weeks 
at  Cariton  House,  nothing  material  oc- 
curred; but  the  sum  of  what  I  saw 
there  led  me  to  draw  the  inferences  I 
have  just  expressed.  After  one  of  those 
dinners,  where  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  present,  and  at  which  the  Princcsi 
had  behaved  very  lightly  and  even  im- 
properly, the  Prince  took  me  into  his 
closet,  and  asked  me  how  I  liked  this 
sort  of  manners.  I  could  not  conceal 
my  disapprobation  of  them,  and  took 
this  opportunity  of  repeating  to  him  the 
substance  of  what  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick had  so  often  swd  to  me,  that  it 
was  expedient  de  la  ttnir  lerrte,  that 
she  had  been  brought  up  very  strictly, 
and  if  she  was  not  strictly  kept,  would, 
from  high  spirits  and  little  thought,  cer- 
tainly emancipate  too  much.  To  this  the 
Prince  said—'  I  fee  it  but  too  plainly  ; 
but  why,  Harris,  did  you  not  tell 
,     herore,^  or  wril     -  ' '^'- ' 

"1  replied  that  I  did  not  consider 
what  the  Duke  (•  sevtre  father  binraelf 
towards  hi*  children)  said,  of  rafficient 


e  from  Bmni' 


casting  a 
on  tbe  PriuF.as  ;  mat  s.  to  n«l  wrilmg 
to  his  Eoyal  ilifrhu,-*:;  from  Brunswiok, 
I  begged  him  10  ri'cullcct  I  wb«  not 
sent  on  a  ducretimtary  commlsdon,  hot 
with  Iht  SHUt  ponliM  eotmnandt  to  aik 
the  Princess  Caroline  in  marriage,  and 
DotliiDg  more ;  that  to  Uiis  solo  point, 
respecUng  the  marriafce  and  no  other, 
these  commands  went ;  any  rclleeliona 
or  remarks  that  1  had  presumed  to 
make,  would  (whether  in  praise  of,  or 
injurious  lo  her  Boyal  Highness)  have 
been  a  direct  and  posit  ive  rteviation  from 
those  his  Majesty's  oonimands.  They 
were  as  limited  is  thi\  mito  impgratice. 
That  sail,  had  I  dii;....i.rLHl  notorious 
or  glaring  defects,  or  siuli  aa  were  of  a 
nature  to  render  the  union  unseemly, 
I  should  have  felt  it  as  a  Jiounden  duty 
to  have  stated  thelB,  but  it  must  have 
been  direetbf  to  tie  King,  and  to  no  one 
else.  To  this  the  Prince  appeared  to 
acquiesce  ;  but  I  sav  it  diil  not  please, 
aod  left  a  rankle  in  Lis  mind." 

We  have  heard  some  blame  attri- 
boted  to  Lord  Malmesbiuy,  in  certain 
quarters,  for  not  haviag,  commnai- 
cated  to  the  Prince  his  own  impres- 
aions  of  the  bride.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  this  cenanre  trndeaerred,  and 
to  look  upon  his  own  defence,  stated 
above,  aa  perfectly  aatisfactory.  Even 
if  he  had  considered  It  his  dntj  to 
make  any  such  representation — which 
it  was  not — he  mnst  have  done  it  >t 
gieat  personal  peril.  Tbe  whole  odinm 
— if  the  marriage  had  been  broken  off 
— would  have  ^en  attrihnted  Ut  him. 
Had  it  gone  forward,  the  coldness  of 
the  Prince  would  inevitably  have  been 
set  down  as  the  effect  of  his  inter- 
ference. If  he  had  been  tmated  with 
a  discretionary  commission,  mnch 
more  would  have  been  left  in  his 
power ;  tint  the  marriage  was,  in  point 
of  fact,  qnite  conclnded  when  he  re- 
ciivtd  urdevs  to  rcpiiii-  tu  Brims'vitk. 
With  regard  to  the  Princess,  he  acted 
tliroughont  aa  a  sincere  and  jadiciona 
friend  in  warning  and  in  counselling 
licr.  He  drew  no  glittering  or  extra- 
vagant pictures  to  lead  her  imagina- 
tion astray.    He  prepared  her  to  fiM   , 
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the  Court  of  London  rather  a  place 
of  ordeal,  beset  with  many  snares  and 
difficulties,  than  the  site  of  luxury, 
ease,  and  indulgence.    He  did  his  best 
to  tutor  her  on  the  delicate  topics  of 
deportment,  manners,  and  conversa- 
tion ;  and  if  he  failed,  it  was  only  be- 
cause his  counsel  was  required  too 
late.    It  is  said  that  the  Prince  never 
forgave  Lord  Malmesbury  for  his  share 
in  this  negotiation.    If  the  fact  be  so, 
the  Prince  was  both  unjust  and  un- 
generous ;  for  it  is  questionable  if  there 
was  one,  among  the  other  servants  of 
the  Crown,  who  could  have  discharged 
80  arduous  a  duty  with  half  the  dis- 
cretion of  this  accomplished  and  wise 
diplomatist.  It  should  be  remembered 
too,  by  those  who  have  adopted  a 
different  view,  that  I-K)rd  Malmesbury 
had  little  opportunity,  at  thejirst^  to 
investigate  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  Princess.    He  was  in  daily  expec- 
tation of  his  recall,  and  his  time,  as 
his  diary  shows,  was  greatly  occufiicd 
with  the  stirring  public  events  of  Eu- 
rope.   Except  himself,  there  was  no 
experienced  English  statesman  on  the 
Continent  qualified  to  give  advice  at 
a  period  when  communication  with 
home  was  hopeless.      He  therefore 
became,  as  it  were,  the  adviser-gene- 
ral to  our  ambassadors,  our  ai*my,  and 
the  friendly  states  of  Holland  an^J  of 
Austria.     He  was  the  only  man  ca- 
pable of  unwivclling  and  detecting  the 
tortuous  policy  of  Prussia,  and  almost 
every  moment  of  his  time  was  en- 
grossed by  these  stupendous  labours. 
It  was  only  upon  the  journey  home 
— broken  and  protracted  as  it  was — 
that  he  had  the  full  opportunity  of 
ascertaining,  by  the  use  of  his  own 
faculties,  the  faults  and  imperfections 
of  the  Princess,  and  surely  it  was 
then  by  far  too  late  to  interfere. 

Lord  Malmesbury  was  present  at 
the  nuptials.  There  was  little  gaiety 
on  the  occasion — none  certainly  in  the 
heart  of  one — if  not  both — of  the 
principal  actors  in  the  scene. 

**  I  should  have  said  that  the  mar- 
riage ccrcmonir  took  place  late  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  the  8th  April, 
at  St  James's  Chapel- Royal.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  (Moore.)  The  usual 
etiquette  observed — we  had  assembled 
in  the  Queen's  apartment ;  from  thence 
to  the  usual  drawing-rooms,  (very  dark.) 
The  proceuion,  preceded  by  the  heralds 


and  great  officers  of  the  court,  (amongst 
whom  I  was  ordered  to  attend,)  walked 
to  the  Chapel — very  crowded.  Prince 
of  Wales  gave  his  hat,  with  a  rich  dia- 
mond button  and  loop,  to  Lord  Har- 
court  to  hold,  and  marde  him  a  present 
of  it  After  the  marriage,  we  returned 
to  the  Queen's  apartment.  The  King 
told  me  to  wear  the  Windsor  uniform, 
and  have  the  entrtet.  The  Prince  very 
civil  and  gracious ;  but  I  thought  I 
could  perceive  he  was  not  quite  sincere, 
and  certairUy  unhappy  ;  and  a$  a  proof 
of  it,  he  had  manifestly  had  recourse  to 
wine  or  spirits.^*  Lord  Malmesbury  re- 
marks in  conclusion — ''  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  or  foreseei,any  comfort  from 
this  connexion,  in  which  I  lament  very 
much  having  taken  any  share,  purely 
passive  as  it  was.'* 

Such  is  the  secret  history  of  the 
commencement    of    this    ill-starred 
union,  which  was  destined  at  a  fu- 
ture, and  even  more  perilous  period^ 
to  form  one    of  the  most  danger- 
ous points  of  discord  between  the 
crown  and  people  of  these  realms. 
At  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  the 
appearance    of  these    documents  is 
valuable,  for  they  throw  light  upoa 
many  passages  which  otherwise  could 
only  have  been   dimly  conjectured. 
Since  then,  society  in  the  higher  cir- 
cles has  undergone  considerable  re- 
formation.   More  amalgamation  and 
friendly  intercourse  is  yearly  taking 
place  among  the  different  courts  of 
Europe;  and  we  hail  those  reunions 
with  joy,  as  the  best  securities  not 
only  of  the  private  happiness  of  those 
whose  welfare  must  always  be  impor- 
tant to  their  people,  but  of  the  gene- 
ral peace  and  federal  prosperity  of  the 
world. 

The  topics  upon  which  we  have 
dwelt  in  this  article,  are  so  interesting, 
that  we  have  occupied  our  space  with- 
out exhausting  one  half  of  these  valu- 
able volumes.  They  contain,  besides, 
Lord  Malniesbury*s  negotiations  with 
the  French  Director}^  at  Paris  in  1796, 
and  at  Lille  in  1797,  with  much  of 
the  private  history  of  Mr  Pitt  during 
the  period  of  the  Addington  Adminis- 
tration. We  may  perhaps,  on  a  future 
occasion,  recur  to  these ;  at  present 
we  shall  conclude  by  heartily  recom- 
mending this  work  to  the  perusal  of 
every  one  who  desires  to  beoome 
thoroughly  acquamted  with  the  d^tlo* 
matic  relations  of  the  times. 


OentaH-Antttiem  BomaKta. 


OBRUAN- AMERICAN  BOHANCU. 
Tbi  ViotmoT  AVB  TBE  Abiitocsict,  OB  Hbiu 


Trb  two  great  colonizing  nations  AsBnmiDgthatthowholeof Spanish 
of  Europe,  England  and  Spain,  have  America  was  a  gift  to  the  king  of 
displayed  a  Birthing  difference  in  their  Sp^n  from  GoO's  vicegerent  on  cartli, 
mode  of  treating  the  countries  wiiich  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  undei'  the 
discovery  or  conquest  has  at  various  plea  that  it  was  their  especial  datj  to 
periods  placed  under  their  rule.  The  establish  his  creed,  the  Spaniards  did 
constant  aim  of  England  has  been  to  not  hesitate  to  accomplish  this  end  b^ 
civilize  the  aborigines,  and  elevate  the  most  lawl{?ss  and  cruel  means, 
their  moral  character ;  to  teach  them  Their  nnbonnded  greed  of  gold  led  to 
the  arts  of  life,  and  to  attach  them  to  further  oppressions  ou  their  part,  aud 
their  rulers  by  the  impartial  admini-  sufTerings  on  that  of  the  Indians ;  and 
stration  of  jnstice.  The  prosperous  even  the  arbitrary,  and  for  the  most 
state  of  British  India,  and  the  ease  part  ui^nst,  enactments  of  the  Con- 
with  which  that  vast  empire  is  go-  sejo  de  las  lodias,  a  coundi  establish- 
vcmed  and  controlled  by  on  instgnifi-  ed  for  the  government  of  Spain's  co- 
cant  number  of  Europeans,  prove  the  lonial  possessions,  were  outheroded 
wisdom  of  the  liberal  and  humane  and  overatepptd  by  the  cruel  and 
policy  applied  by  Great  Britain  to  her  mercenary  indi\  iiluiil^  t^i  iv  Liun  their 
Indian  subjects.  enforcement  was  entrusted. 

The  colonial  system  uniformly  pnr-  Fearing  the  eventual  day  of  retri* 

sned  by  Spain  has  been  widely  and  botion,    every  cunning   device   was 

fatally  different.    The  establishment  practised  to  keep  down  the  nnmbrars 

of  tier  transatlantic  colonies  was  ac-  of  the  nnfortimate  natives,  and    to 

complished    bj    the     indiscriminate  retard  the  growth  of  their  intelligence, 

slaughter  and  plnnderoftheuuoffend-  Bj  a  royal  decree,  not  a  town  or 

ing  natives.     Disgoise  it  as  he  may,  village  could  be  founded,  nor  even  a 

cruelty  is  a  distinguishing  character-  farm-house  built,  except  in  the  'Vict- 

istic  of  the  Spaniard  ;  and  this  moral  nity  of  a  garrison,  convent,  or  mis- 

phenomcoon   in    the  character   of  a  sion.     The  Spaniards  niuiltd  dultar», 

people,  certainly  not  destitute  of  noble  not  men,  and  could  they  have  worked 

and  chivalrous  atiiibutes,  may  pro-  the  rich  mines  of  Guanasato,  Monte 

bably  be  traced,  partly  to  the  large  Beal,  and  elsewhere,  with  bnllocks 

admixture  of  Arabian  blood  in  the  instead  of  Indians,  would  gladly  have 

Spanish  population,  and  partly  to  the  seen  the  whole  nnlive  population  of 

long-enduring  and  paramount  autho-  Mexico  extermlaaled.    But  wlien  the 

rity  of  a  priesthood  remarkable  for  its  storm,  which  for  a  time  had    been 

intolerant  spirit,  and  for  its  savage  averted,  at  length  burst  forth,  they    ' 

abuse  of  nnlimited  power.    This  pro-  gave  a  loose  to  their  hatrtd  of  the 

pensity  to  deeds  of  cruelty  and  op-  nnfortnnate  Mexicans.  Tin-  rebellion, 

pression    was   nourished   during   the  premature  in  its  ciurl'ivaL.  and  cni.th- 

long  contest  with  the  Moors.    Abuu-  ed  in  its  Grst  greui  i  iVmi,  'nas  eitiried 

dant  evidence  of  it  may  also  he  found  on  under  varion^  kwdirs,  and  with 

in  Spain's  European  wars,  and  espe-  varying  success,  until  it  terminated 

cialiy  during  ihc  long  and  noble  stmg-  in  the  Snal  dowiii'atl  of  the  Spanish 

gle  ofthebraveNetherlanders  against  rule.     The  massacres  and  crudtioa 

the  reckless   and    blood-thirsty  sol-  perpetrated  dnring  the  eleven  inter- 

diery  of  the  Duke  of  Alva.    But  the  vening  years,  were  beyond  concep- 

crowning   atrocities    of  Spain  were  tion  horrible,  far  exceeding  in  extent 

perpetrated  in  hei'  American  posses-  and  atrocity  any  thing  recorded  in 

sions,  and  more  particularly  in  Mcxi-  European  history.    The  feaifui  night 

CO,  the  richest  and  most  important  of  of  St  Bartholomew,  the  tortures  of  the 

them  all.  InquisitioD,  the  persecutions  in  the 
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Cevennes,  and  later,  the  horrors  of 
the  French  Revolution,  sink  into  in- 
significance, when  compared  with 
such  wholesale  massacres  as  those  of 
Guanaxato  and  Guadalajara,  and 
with  the  sweeping  destruction  wrought 
by  the  Spaniards  throughout  Mexico. 

"  Such  and  such  towns  and  villages 
have  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,"  was  no  uncommon  phrase  in 
the  reports  and  despatches  of  the 
Spanish  commanders — a  phrase  fully 
borne  out  by  facts.  Prisoners,  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages,  were  murdered  in 
cold  blood,  whole  districts  laid  waste 
with  fire  and  sword,  until  not  a  hu- 
man being  or  habitation  was  to  be 
seen,  where  previously  a  flourishing 
and  numerous  papulation  existed. 
In  a  despatcli  of  the  royalist  general 
Morillo,  dated  Bagota,  June  1816,  he 
stated  that,  in  order  to  cut  at  the  root 
of  the  rebellion,  he  had  declared  all 
persons  rebels  who  knew  how  to  read 
and  write,  and  that  such  were,  on 
detection,  immediately  to  be  put  to 
death.  Accordingly,  six  hundred  of 
the  most  notable  persons  in  Bagota, 
both  men  and  women,  guiltless  of  all 
other  crimes  but  education,  were 
strangled,  and  their  bodies  suspended 
naked  from  gibbets.  Nothing  but  the 
weariness  of  the  executioner  and  his 
aids,  put  an  end  to  this  horrid  but- 
chery. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the 
state  of  things  above  referred  to,  than 
by  laying  before  the  reader  some  far- 
ther extracts  from  The  Viceroy  and  the 
Aristocracy.  For  this  purpose  we 
will  select  the  early  portion  of  the 
second  volume,  previously  connecting 
it  by  some  brief  details  with  the  two 
chapters  given  in  our  last  Number. 

The  five-and-twenty  young  noble- 
men who  witnessed  the  treasonable 
dramatic  performance  described  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  book  before  us, 
are  sentenced,  as  a  punishment  for 
their  offence,  to  serve  in  the  army 
nnder  Calleja,  the  captain -general  of 
Mexico.  This  is  annonnc^  to  their 
parents,  who  are  all  Creoles  of  the 
highest  rank,  at  a  drawing-room  held 
by  the  viceroy  Vanegas,  where  we 
are  introduced  to  a  certain  Count  San 
Jago,  who,  as  well  on  account  of  his 
wealth  and  influence,  as  by  his  high 
qualities   and   superior   intelligence, 


ranks  flrst  amongst  the  Mexican  no- 
bility, and  enjoys  great  oonsideratioD 
at  the  viceregal  court.  His  nephew, 
Don  Manuel,  and  his  adopted  son,  the 
Conde  Carlos,  were  among  the  spec- 
tators of  the  pasquinade  in  whicl^ 
King  Ferdinand's  private  pastimes 
had  been  so  cuttingly  caricatured, 
and  they  are  included  in  the  sentence 
passed  on  all  those  who  have  tha» 
oflended.  This  sentence  excites  great 
indignation  amongst  the  Mexican  no- 
bility, who  see  in  it  a  gross  violatioa 
of  their  fiteros  or  privileges.  There  i» 
no  option,  however,  bat  obedience. 
The  Count  San  Jago,  who  ardentlj 
desires  the  freedom  of  his  coantry, 
and  even  maintains  a  secret  nnder- 
standing  with  some  of  the  rebel  chleft, 
rejoices  in  the  punishment  awarded, 
deeming  that  the  introduction  of  these 
young  men  into  the  army  may  pave 
the  way  to  Creole  ascendency.  Hie 
immediate  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards 
from  Mexico  is  not  desured  by  him,, 
or  by  the  majority  of  the  Creoles,  as 
it  would  throw  the  chief  power  inta 
the  hands  of  the  Indians  and  castes^ 
who  are  totally  unfltted  to  wield  it 
The  count  procures  a  captain^s  com- 
mission for  Carlos,  and  would  will- 
ingly do  the  same  for  his  n^hewf 
but  Don  Manuel,  although  a  Creole 
by  birth,  is  a  Spaniard  in  heart,  de- 
spises his  own  countrymen,  and  re- 
solves to  proceed  to  Spain  and  take 
part  in  the  struggle  against  the 
French.  An  attachment  has  existed 
between  him  and  the  Countess  £lvir% 
sister  of  Carlos ;  but  this  has  recentlr 
been  succeeded,  on  the  side  of  Mannel, 
by  a  violent  passion  he  has  conceived 
for  the  viceroy's  sister-in-law,  Donna 
Isabella,  a  haughty  beauty,  who  only 
encourages  the  young  Creole  so  far 
as  it  accords  with  the  views  of  Vane- 
gas, some  of  whose  designs  wonld  be 
promoted  by  the  absence  from  Mexico 
of  the  Count  San  Jago's  nephew  and 
heir.  Blinded  by  his  passion,  Ma- 
nuel obeys  the  impnlse  artfuUy  g^ven 
to  him  by  Donna  Isabella,  resists  the 
remonstrances  of  his  uncle  and  the 
tears  of  Elvira,  and  insists  npon  pro- 
ceeding to  Spain,  which  his  ima^na- 
tion  paints  as  the  fountain^heiul  of 
chivalry  and  heroism.  Connt  Saa 
Jago  sees  through  his  motives,  bat 
does  not  choose  ta  constnia  his  in* 
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clination;  andManntl  sets  out,  with  a 
train  of  attendants  befitting  his  rank, 
for  the  sea-coast,  where  he  is  to  em- 
bark for  the  mother  coontry.  His 
adventures  npon   the   road  form  a 
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striking  episode,  to  a  certain  extent 
independent  of  the  rest  of  the  book, 
and  with  which  we  will  continue  onr 
extracts. 


ChAPTJIB  TBI  ElOHTIIVTH. 


Tbatfljmeibiii? 


*'W1uitaro  joa 
Some  Tillaln  monntalneerir'' 


About  a  day's  journey  from  the  ca« 
pital,  rises  that  mighty  chain  of  moun- 
tains called  the  Sierra  Madre,  which, 
after  connecting  the  volcanoes  of 
Mexico  with  those  of  Puebla,  takes 
an  inland  and  northerly  direction, 
hiding  within  its  bowels,  near  Monte 
Beal  and  Guanaxato,  that  boundless 
mineral  wealth  which  excites  so 
strongly  the  wonder  of  the  naturalist. 
The  most  important  mountains  of 
Mexico  are  portions  of  this  chain, 
which  gives  to  that  country  a  charac- 
ter so  original,  so  wildly  picturesque 
and  truly  sublime,  yet  so  cheerful  and 
smiling,  that  the  eye  of  the  beholder 
ranges  with  alternate  rapture  and  sur- 
prise from  point  to  point  of  the  im- 
mense landscape,  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  comprehend  in  one  frame  the 
wonderfnlly-contrasted  materials  of 
the  picture  before  him. 

The  flanks  of  these  mountain  ridges 
are  thickly  clothed  with  lofty  oak  and 
pine,  while  the  dwarf  oak  and  the 
mimosa  cover  the  shoulders;  and  their 
rocky  summits,  bare  of  all  vegetable 
life,  are  composed  of  granite  and  por- 
phyry. Terrific  craters  yawn  on  every 
side  of  these  sombre  dark-brown 
masses,  which  appear  to  be  still  teem- 
ing with  those  tremendous  revolutions, 
that  have  given  to  this  country  its 
remarkable  configuration.  Luxuri- 
ant crops  of  wheat  and  maize  cover 
the  mountain  slopes ;  the  lower  levels 
delight  the  eye  with  the  endless  va- 
riety and  brilliant  colours  of  their 
exotic  plants ;  while,  still  lower,  the 
tough  agave  darts  forth  its  sharp  and 
giant   leaves,  like  so  many  sword- 


blades,  and  the  plains  are  inter- 
sected by  vast  barrancas,*  exhibitbg 
that  wonderful  opulence  of  tropi- 
cal fertility,  which  is  ever  at  woric 
in  their  deep  and  shady  hollows. 
From  these  ascend  the  roar  of  rush- 
ing streams,  invisible  to  the  eye,  but 
mighty  in  their  influence ;  every  slope 
they  wash  yieldmg  a  prodigality  of 
vegetable  ornament,  which  the  most 
glowing  fancy  would  find  it  difficult 
to  paint.  The  flowering  shrubs  are 
linked  together  and  covered  by  num- 
berless creepers,  studded  with  brilliant 
blossoms,  forming  continuous  garlands 
of  flowers,  which  climb  from  the  roots 
to  the  crown,  and  conceal  thousands 
of  conzontlis,  cardinal  burds,  and  mad- 
rugadores,  within  their  shady  re- 
cesses. 

It  was  a  bright  and  sunny  after- 
noon. The  snowy  regions  of  the 
mighty  Orizava,t  and  of  the  mightier 
Popocatepetl,  hitherto  resplendent  as 
burnished  silver,  now  began  to  exhi- 
bit flickering  tints  of  rose-colour, 
which,  deepening  on  their  eastern 
sides  into  golden-yellow  and  bronze, 
reflected  every  moment  some  fte&\L 
variety  of  hue.  The  shadows  of 
Mount  Malinche  and  his  brethren 
began  to  stretch  over  towards  Tlas- 
cala.  Deep  silence  prevailed  through- 
out the  entire  district,  broken  only  by 
the  scream  of  the  ring  eagle,  or  the 
hollow  howl  of  the  coyote4 

On  one  of  the  mountain  ridges 
stretching  eastward  from  San  Martin, 
and  over  which  Cortes  first  penetra- 
ted into  the  valley  of  Tenochtitlan, 
two  men  had  stationed  themselves, 


*  Barrancas  are  those  immense  clefts  or  rarinesy  some  of  them  se^ 
sand  feet  deep,  which  abound  upon  the  plateau,  or  table-land,  on  whieli 
Mexico  stands. 

t  Orizaya — in  Mexican,  Citlatepetl,  or  the  Star  Mountain. 

X  The  Mexican  wolf. 
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with  their  backs  to  a  ftass  of  porphyry 
rock,  that  rose,  like  a  fragment  of  some 
mighty  castle,  above  a  yawning  bar- 
ranca of  prodigious  depth.  The  lank, 
straight  hair,  and  red-black  complex- 
ion of  these  men,  indicated  them  to 
be  Zambos.  Their  dress  consisted  of 
sheepskins,  fiistencd  rotind  their 
shoulders  by  thongs  of  hide,  and  of 
some  ragged  under  garments  of  a 
coarse  black  woollen  stuff;  their 
heads  were  covered  by  the  broad- 
brimmed  straw  bats  nnivcrsally  worn 
by  the  Indians  and  castes ;  machetes, 
or  long  knives,  were  stuck  in  their 
|;irdles,  and  heavy  clubs  lay  on  the 
Ipround  at  their  feet.  To  judge  from 
their  countenances,  neither  of  the 
men  were  in  a  particularly  good  hu- 
mour. VViiilst  one  of  them  stood  up- 
right, and  seemed  to  be  acting  as  a 
▼edette,  the  other  lay  stretched  upon 
the  turf  in  a  sort  of  sullen  half  slum- 
ber, until  his  companion,  weary  of  his 
watch,  threw  himself  down  in  his  turn; 
whereupon  the  other  arose,  muttering 
and  grumbling,  to  take  his  share'  of 
duty.  For  some  time  not  a  word  was 
exchanged  between  the  two  sentries. 

'^  Maldita  cosa  /"  at  last  exclaimed 
the  Zambo  who  was  on  his  legs. 
"  By  the  holy  Virgin  of  Guadalupe, 
if  this  lasts  auother  week,  if  we  are  to 
be  thus  tracked  and  hunted  like 
^agnara,  may  the  devU  seize  me  but 
I" 

"  I?" — interrogated  his  companion. 

"  Will  say  adios  to  you  ;  and  l^Iexi- 
co's  freedom  may  take  care  of  itself  ^^ 

"  Wish  you  a  pleasant  journey, 
SeQor,"  replied  the  other  yawning. 
"Do  you  sec  yonder  birds?  They 
are  waiting  for  you." 

And  he  pointed  to  a  flight  of  eepi- 
lots,  or  Mexican  ravens,  with  sharp 
claws  and  hooked  beaks,  which  had 
just  then  alighted  on  the  cliffs  alK)ve 
their  heads. 

"  Carambal  Calleja  would  soon 
settle  your  business.  A  dangle  at  a 
rope's  end,  with  the  hangman  on  your 
8bouldei*s,  and  that  before  you  could 
light  a  cigar,  or  empty  a  glass  of 
pulque." 


the  grumbler.     "My  abvitsote*  is 
not  yet  come." 

"It  may  not  be  ftir  off  though. 
Yon  might  fall  into  the  hands  Of  Setlor 
Bustaniente,  from  whom,  if  I  remem- 
ber right,  you  borrowed  ten  of  his 
best  mules,  and  in  your  haste  forgot 
to  take  off  their  burdens." 

* '  iia«/a— enough ! "  retorted  the 
other  Zambo,  who  appeared  to  be 
tired  of  the  conversation ;  and  taking 
a  piece  of  dirty  paper  out  of  lila  girdle, 
he  placed  upon  it  a  minute  quantity 
of  chopped  tobaceo,  and  roUed  it  into 
the  form  of  a  cigar.  This  he  smeared 
over  with  saliva,  and  then  laying  it 
upon  a  fragment  of  rock,  drew  hia 
machete,  laid  that  upon  the  cigar, 
and  walked  off  in  the  dhrection  of  an 
adjacent  thicket. 

The  second  Zambo  had  Watched 
with  envious  eyes  these  preparatioiia 
for  the  enjoyment  of  a  luxury  which, 
to  Mexicans,  is  more  necessaty  thaii 
their  daily  bread.  No  sooner  had  his 
companion  turned  his  back,  than  he 
drew  from  his  pocket  two  pieces  of 
achiote  wood,t  and  rubbing  them  to* 
get  her  with  astonishing  rapidity,  ob* 
tained  fire  in  as  short  a  time  as  It 
could  have  been  done  by  the  more 
usual  agency  of  flint  and  steel.  Tak- 
ing possession  of  the  cigar,  he  lit  it^ 
and  had  just  begun  to  inhale  the 
smoke  with  all  the  gusto  of  a  connois- 
seur, when  the  rightful  owner  of  the 
coveted  morsel  emerged  from  the 
thicket  with  two  fragmenta  of  diy 
wood  in  his  hand. 

"  Maldito  gojo!  Picaro!  Infamel^ 
vociferated  the  aggrieved  Zambo,  (m 
l)eholding  his  cigar  in  the  wrong 
mouth.  The  smoker  had  very  pru-* 
dently  secured  his  comrade's  machete, 
and  now  began  to  fly  before  the  angry 
countenance  of  his  enraged  comracto. 

" Paciencia^  Sehor!"  cried  he,  dodg* 
ing  about  and  panting  for  breath. 
"  Patience,  most  excellent  sir!  1  will 
return  you  ten  cigars,  nay,  a  hundred, 
a  thousand — so  soon  as  I  can  gel 
thorn." 

"  Que  te  Heven  todas  los  dcmomo9  de 


*  A  proverbial  expression  amongst  the  Indians,  signifjing  something  inlrBifel 
or  prejudicial ;  the  day  of  ill  luck. 

t  Bixa  OreUana-— A  species  of  dye-wood.  String  is  made  out  of  tlio  bark.  The 
W(|od  takes  fire  easily  upon  friction. 
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hidtezytkUitifiemoi!"  screamed  the 
other,  who  had  eeiEed  hie  dab  and 
commenced  a  furiona  porsnit  of  tbe 
robber.  Both  of  them  ran  several 
times  Tonn  d  the  huge  bloci  of  porphyry, 
but  the  distance  between  them  was 
diminishing,  and  there  seemed  every 
probability  that  the  thieTs  love  of 
tobacco  would  coat  him  dear,  when  a 
thundering  "  Ilatto!"  from  tbe  thicket, 
brought  both  Zambos  to  a  dead  stop, 
"ynee*  estof  What  is  this?"  cried 


ten.'"  stammered  fte  pursuer, 
haa  stolen  my  dfar." 

The  captain  himself  now  ittme4 
from  the  copse,  unlkcd  sr.ivi'JT  op  to 
the  thief,  took  the  liiill-mnsnmi/d  cignr 
from  his  month,  iind  plaocd  it  in  hia 
own ;  then,  stepfiiii;;  fortvanl  to  the 
edge  of  the  barranca,  he  listened  a 
few  moments,  pointed  down  into  the 
yawning  cbaani,  and  drew  himself 
qnickly  backward.-,  nis  umvcments 
were  imitated  by  ihc  Z.'imlir-s,  who 
^ed  for  a  short  ^jiaor  m  ihc  wind- 
ings of  the  barranca,  throu^  wbidi 
mcandcn  the  old  road  to  Cholnla, 
made  by  Cottes,  and  then  sprang  back 
with  the  exclamation,  "Jtfiifo*  yor- 

From  among  the  windings  of  fhe 
above-named  road,  which  is  scarcely 

Sassablc  even  for  mnlea  from  the 
epths  of  ravines,  and  from  amidst 
rocks  and  precipices,  the  pleasant  tink- 
ling of  bells  now  ascended  throngh 
the  clear  clastic  air  to  the  monntain 
Bommit  on  which  the  three  men  were 
posted.  Presently  the  moles  became 
visible,  apparently  no  bigger  than 
dogs,  clambering  slowly  np  the  steep 
and  rocky  path  ;  tlicn  were  heard  the 
long  cadences  of  the  mnlctcer'a  mde 
but  not  nomnsical  song ;  and  at  last 
the  active  fignrca  of  the  muleteers 
themselves,  with  their  fantastical 
garb  and  five  hnndrcd  bnttons,  the 
variegated  accoutreraenia  of  the  mnlcs, 
with  their  worsted  plumes,  and  tufls, 
and  frippery,  and  inany-colonred  sad- 
dle-cloths, and  even  the  trabacos  that 
were  slimg  behind  the  saddles,  were 
all  dL^tinguishablc.  There  was  a  wild 
picturesqucness  in  tho  appearance  of 
the  cavalcade  as  it  wound  its  way 
overtheseemin  gly  perpendicular  rocks, 
while  the  rough  sonorous  song,  accom- 
panied by  the  sonnd  of  the  bells, 


csme  creepiflg  11;^  tim  n 
Soddenly  a  figure  4etacke4  ttself  from 
the  party,  as  if  weary  of  tbe  drcaitinw 
roat«  it  was  takiog,  and,  with  «xto«- 
ordinary  activity  and  dariag,  «em- 
raenc«d  a  more  dntM  aseeat.  Sptteg- 
ing  from  cliff  to  cliff,  tbe  adventfaresa 
dindver  seemed  to 'find  pleasutc  in  hia 
breakneck  pastiinft,  and  oontioBed  his 
oourae  witfaont  a  pause  tiH  be  raacb- 
«d  the  seccnd  akelf  of  Uw  barniBci, 
"Lull  wu,-i  rivuii  t)V  ;i  ileiji  and  wide 
crevice.  High  over  his  licad  a  gigan- 
tic eagle  was  wheeling  and  cuxjung, 
floating  upon  the  air,  now  darting 
down  towards  him,  and  then  agiain 
shooting  upwards,  sporting,  as  it 
seemed,  with  an  anticipated  prey. 
The  young  man,  for  snch  those  above 
could  now  discern  him  to  be,  drew 
breath  for  a  few  seconds,  cast  a  glance 
upwards  at  the  kingly  bird,  and  then, 
with  one  tliarlese  spring,  cleared  the 
diasm.  With  nnabaled  vigour  he 
bounded  from  rock  to  rock,  and  at 
length  rcaehed  a  rocky  projection  im- 
mediately below  the  jilatfonn.  Grasp- 
ing the  truck  of  a  dwarf  oak,  be 
climbed  nimbly  np  it,  and  let  himself 
drop  from  the  branches  on  the  platean 
itself. 

"  IHfiimhf"  muttered  tlie  two  Zam- 
bos, who  had  n'itnessed  the  young 
man's  hs;!ardous  progress  with  tliat 
mute  artmimlion  and  sympathy  which 
tl^e  exhibition  of  bodily  strength  and 
activity  is  apt  to  entitc,  especially 
amongat  halt- civil! zed  men — "  TWo- 
boio!  He  has  more  Vivts  than  a  catl^ 
And  with  tbe  words  they  slunk  into  the 
rtiidvct. 

It  was  no  other  than  Don  Manuel 
^imself  who  had  uindc  this  daring, 
and,  as  it  appeared,  unnecessary  dis- 
play of  his  aptitodo  for  the  life  of  a 
mountaineer^adisplay  tbe  more  peril- 
ous, as  his  rich  and  fantastical  ridhig 
dress  was  any  thing  bat  favourable  to 
it.  He  wore  a  Guadalajara  hat,  of 
which  tbe  brim,  full  sis  inches  broad, 
was  completely  covered  with  gold  lace, 
while  above  the  low  crown  was  dis- 
played the  blood-red  cockade  adopted 
by  loyally  disiwsed  llesicans.  His 
jacket  was  abundantly  decorated  with 
gold  embroidery,  and  garnished  with 
the  fur  of  the  sea  otter ;  hia  breeches, 
of  scarlet  doth,  were  opijnat  the  knee, 
where  they  were  terminated  by  green 
and  yellow  ties;  the  whole  coetmne 
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was  pn>f\isely  laced  with  gold,  and 
loaded  with  silver  buttons.  His  legs, 
below  the  knee,  were  protected  by 
leather  botines  or  gamashes,  fastened 
by  silk  ribands  of  varloos  colours,  and 
finally  losing  themselves  in  a  pair  of 
old-fashioned,  high-quartered  shoes. 
Spurs  only  were  wanting  to  complete 
the  riding- dress,  which  was  more  re- 
markable for  richness  than  good  taste, 
And  evidently  after  the  fashion  of  a 
previous  century. 

Casting  a  careless  glance  at  the 
perilous  path  by  which  he  had  arrived, 
the  young  man  then  fixed  his  gaze 
upon  the  magnificent  panorama  spread 
out  before  him.  In  front  were  the 
blooming  plains  of  Cholula,  and  be- 
yond them  those  of  Puebla  de  los  An- 
geles, with  their  com  and  maize  fields, 
and  agave  plantations,  divided  by 
hedges  and  idleys  of  cactus,  and  dot- 
ted with  the  cane-built  and  banana- 
shaded  Indian  h amlets.  To  the  right, 
springing  out  of  the  rugged  porphyry 
ridge,  the  summits  of  which,  alter- 
nately wood-crowned  and  naked,  were 
glowing  in  the  afternoon  sun,  arose 
the  snowy  head  of  the  Itztaccihuatl, 
shedding  such  a  flood  of  light  and  bril- 
liancy in  its  isolated  magnificence, 
that  the  eye  vainly  strove  to  sustain 
the  glare.  To  the  left  towered  the 
gigantic  Popocatepetl,  high  above  the 
mountain  world  around,  a  misty  crown 
of  cloud  clinging  to  its  summit ;  while 
farther  to  the  south-east,  shot  up  the 
star  of  Mexican  mountains,  the  Ori- 
zava,  rising  like  some  mighty  phan-> 
tom  into  the  clear  blue  ether,  of  which 
the  quivering  vibrations  seemed  to 
bring  the  enormous  mountain  each 
moment  nearer  to  the  beholder. 
Finally,  in  rear  of  Don  Manuel,  the 
thickly  wooded  Malinche,  with  its 
masses  of  forest  trees  and  its  stupen- 
dous barrancas,  frowned  in  dark  and 
solemn  shadow. 

The  extraordinary  contrast  of  the 
most  magnificent  vegetation,  then 
just  bursting  out  in  all  the  green  and 
blooming  freshness  of  the  season,  with 
the  severe  grandeur  of  the  most  sub- 
lime Alpine  scenery,  fettered  the 
young  man  for  some  moments  in 
speechless  admiration.  lie  was  roused 
from  his  reverie  by  a  slight  rustling 
behind  him,  and  turning  his  head 
quickly,  he  gave  a  spring  which,  if 
less  perilous  than  many  of  those  he 


had  recently  made,  was  yet  at  least 
as  useful  in  extricating  him  from  a 
dangerous  position. 

*''•  Pkaro  r  shouted  one  of  theZam- 
bos,  whose  machete  had  harmlrasly 
stabbed  the  air,  instead  of  piercing, 
as  was  intended,  Don  Mannel^s  heart. 

^^  Maldito  GachupinP^  cried  the 
other,  who  had  swung  his  club  with  a 
like  innocuous  result. 

The  attack  of  the  two  bravoes  was 
made  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly, 
that  Manuel  had  barely  time  to  jump 
aside.  With  wonderful  coolness  and 
presence  of  mind  he  sprang  to  the 
shelter  of  the  rock,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment throwing  his  hands  forward 
so  suddenly  that  one  of  the  Zambos, 
in  his  hurry  to  escape,  nearly  ran 
over  his  companion.  A  brace  of  pis- 
tols, which  the  young  man  had  drawn 
from  the  breast  of  his  jacket,  were  the 
cause  of  this  sudden  change  in  the 
tactics  of  the  bandits,  who  now  re- 
tired hastily  into  the  thicket.  Don 
Manuel  gazed  after  them  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  again  approached 
the  edge  of  the  barranca,  from  the 
top  of  which  the  mules  were  now  no 
longer  very  distant.  Not  a  word  had 
escaped  him  during  the  short  scuffle, 
and  to  judge  fi*om  the  cool  indifierence 
he  had  manifested,  the  occurrence 
was  one  of  neither  a  rare  nor  extra- 
ordinary nature. 

The  nephew  of  the  Conde  de  San 
Jago  had  not  long  relapsed  into  con- 
templation when  he  was  again  dis- 
turbed by  a  loud  halto!  proceeding 
from  the  same  thicket  from  which  it 
had  been  already  shouted  to  the  Zam- 
bos,  and  the  next  instant  the  patriot 
captain  issued  forth  with  levelled  car- 
bine. No  ways  discomposed,  the 
young  don  raised  a  pistol. 

"  Down  with  your  gun,  or  I  fire  !** 
cried  he. 

^*  Indeed,^*  said  the  captain,  ^*  yon 
should  be  a  bold  cock,  to  judge  from 
your  crow." 

**You  will  soon  find  out  what  I 
am,"  replied  the  young  man  dryly. 

"  C-^jo ! "  quoth  the  captain,  and 
removed  the  carbine  from  his  shoul- 
der. 

The  appearance  of  the  patriot  or 
rebel  officer,  whichever  he  may  bo 
styled,  although  less  bandit-like'than 
that  of  the  two  Zambos,  was  not  cal- 
culated to  inspire  much  confidence. 
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His  face  waa  shailowed,  indeed  con- 
cealed, by  a  thick  mass  of  black  hair, 
wliich  hung  down  over  forehead, 
cheeks,  and  neck,  and  allowed  scarce- 
ly any  part  of  his  countenance  to  be 
visible,  except  a  pair  of  coal-black 
eyes  of  somewhat  oblique  expression. 
Although  not  of  a  particularly  strong 
baild,  his  frame  was  mnscnlar,  and 
apparently  inured  to  hardsiiip.  He 
wore  a  round,  high-crowned,  Gnada- 
lajara  hat,  encircled  by  a  gold  band, 
in  which  was  stuck  a  large  miniature 
of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  A  second 
portrait  of  that  venerated  patroness 
was  hung  round  his  neck  by  a  bine 
and  white  riband.  His  cloak,  of  fine 
cloth,  and  laced  with  gold,  had  been 
much  worn  and  ill-treated,  as  had 
also  his  hose  and  bis  red  velvet  jer- 
kin; on  his  feet  he  wore  shoes, 
through  which  his  toes  had  forced 
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wonid  appear,"  added  he,  with  a  glance 
at  his  interlocntor's  dilapidated  shoea. 

"  It  does  so,"  answered  the  other, 
in  the  same  humorous  bnt  somewhat 
malicious  tone.  "  NevertbeleBS,  my 
wardrobe,  aa  yonr  excellency  donbt- 
less  perceives,  has  somewhat  snlTered 
in  the  service  of  the  rebel  canse,  and 
as  your  seiloria  will  probably  have  an 
earlier  opportunity  than  I  shall  of 
providing  yourself  with  another  pair 
of  shoes  and  gamashes,  1  would  crave 
of  yon  to  condescend  go  far  is  to  seat 
yonrself  upon  that  stone  and  divest 
yourself  of  those  job  now  wear,  for 
the  behoof  and  advantage  of  the  nn- 
worthy  capitan  before  yon,  who  will 
otherwise  be  compelled  to  disposBesi 
your  worship  of  them  in  a  less  ami- 
cable  manner." 

The  gran  capitan  waited  a  fow  mo- 
ments after  making  this  demand,  bnt 


themselves  a  passage,  and  instead  of    then  observing  that  theyonng  Creole 


the  usual  gamashes,  bis  tcga  were 
bonnd  ronna  with  sheepskin.  Spurs, 
full  six  inches  long,  and  with  rowels 
of  the  same  diameter,  were  affixed  to 
bis  heels.  His  arms  consisted  of  a 
carbine,  a  machete,  and  a  rusty  dra- 
goon sabre. 

The  yonng  Creole  measured  this 
personage  with  an  indifferent  glance, 
and  a  smile  of  disdain  for  a  moment 
played  round  his  mouth;  but  then,  as 
if  he  (lid  not  deem  the  object  worthy 
of  further  notice,  he  let  his  pistol  fall 
carelessly  by  bis  side,  and  tnraed 
his  back  negligently  upon  the  new 
comer. 

"  Todos  diaholoa!"  exclaimed  the 
captain  aflcr  a  moment's  pause,  and 
apparently  indignant  at  the  contempt 
with  which  he  was  treated.  "  Whence 
Cflmeyou,  and  whither  are  you  going? 
What  is  the  object  of  your  journey? 
Answer  me,  youngsir,  and  that  qcuck- 
ly.  iSuj/  un  gran  capitan  I  Imvo  las 
manos  y  tiembla  la  tierra!  " 

"Probably  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 


self-styled  patriot  army, 
young  Creole,  in  a  tor "  " 
reply  to  this  pompous 

"  Even  so,  sellor,"  returned  the 
other,  suddenly  changing  his  own 
manner  of  speaking  to  a  sort  of  hu- 
morous sneer — "  commander  of  a  divi- 
sion of  the  patriot  army,  presently  in 
headquarters  at  Puebla." 

"  Headquarters  I  "  repeated  Mn- 
nnel  with  infinite  disdun.  "  Your 
authority  cxlcnds   far   and   wide,  it 


took  no  steps  towards  obeying  hto 
orders,  he  stamped  impatiently  npon 
the  ground,  and  exclaimed  in  a  stem 
peremptoiy  tone, 

"Off  with  them,  and  qnicUyl 
Your  shoes  and  your  gamashes  1 " 

"  Yon  will  find  my  shoes  too  tight 
for  you,  I  expect,"  replied  Don  Ua- 
nnel,  raising  a  pistol.  The  Metis,  on 
his  side,  covered  the  young  nobleman 
with  his  carbine. 

"Keep  still,  Jago,"  cried  Don  Man- 
uel sharply,  "orl  will  so  shoo  you  that 

yon  shall  rememtier  iUatmei  M 

to  the  very  last  day  of  your  life." 

The  patriot  officer  pushed  aside  the 
hairwiuch  hungover  his  forehead  and 
eyes,  gazed  at  the  Creole  for  a  few 
seconda  in  great  astonishment,  and 
then,  letting  his  gun  fall,  ran  towards 
him  with  outstretched  arms. 

"Santa  Virgmt"  exclumed  he — 
"  By  the  blessed  Redeemer  of  Atoi- 
nico  I  May  1  never  see  heaven  if  it  is 
not  the  very  noble  sefior  Don  Ma- 
nuel, nephew  of  his  excellency  Count 


said  the  Situ  Jago,  ihe  lirst  cavalier  in  Mexi- 
scom.  in  co,  and  son  of  the  uot-quilo-so- 
noblc  but  still  very-tolerably -noble 
iSetlor  Don  Sebastian,  and  of  the  Ga- 
chnpiua,  Sefiora  Donna  Amia  de  Vil- 
lagio,  and  cortejo  of  the  greatest  angel 
in  Mexico,  and  consequently  in  the 
whole  world,  the  Coontess  EMral" 

This  chariict eristic  and  thoroughly 
Mexlcan'apo.stroplie  was  accompanied 
by  vehement  gesticulation  on  the  part 
of  the  >rfll',  in  whosp  exprewiivo  and 
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variable  countenance  a  strange  mix* 
tore  of  fan  and  irony,  with  reverence 
for  the  illustrious  persons  he  was 
speaking  of,  was  discernible.  He  was 
interrupted  in  his  tirade  by  Don 
Manuel. 

"  Have  you  done?"  said  the  latter. 

"Not  yet,"  replied  the  captain. 
"May  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  for 
ever  deprive  me  of  those  comforts  to 
Mexican  palates,  Havannah  cigars  and 
aguardiente,  if  I  can  guess  what  so 
noble  a  aeilor  as  yourself  is  doing  on 
such  a  rugged  path  as  the  old  Camino 
de  Cortes,  instead  of  taking  the  usual 
road  by  Otumba." 

"  I  can  tell  you  the  reason,"  replied 
Don  Manuel.  "  Our  friends  have 
commissioned  me  to  have  you  hung, 
and  that  as  soon  as  possible." 

"Indeed  1"  said  the  captain  with  a 
sly  smile ;  "  and  would  you  be  good 
enough,  just  for  the  joke's  sake,  to 
tell  me  the  names  of  those  friends  ? 
I  might,  perhaps,  find  an  opportunity 
of  returning  their  kindness." 

As  he  spoke  he  advanced  a  step 
towards  the  Creole,  in  a  sort  of  fa- 
miliar way. 

"Keep  your  distance  1"  cried  the 
young  man.  "  None  of  your  hypo- 
critical caresses!  We  know  each 
other." 

"  Hardly,  scilor,"  replied  Jago, 
shaking  his  head.  "  If  you  knew  me 
you  would,  perhaps,  speak  in  another 
tone.  But  truly,  now,  should  I  not 
have  been  a  very  simple  Jago  to  have 
passed  my  life  as  driver  of  your  mules, 
or  perhaps  of  the  gente  irradonaie^  as 
you  call  the  poor  devils  of  Indians  ? 
Ah !  your  worshipful  uncle  is  a  right 
noble  and  powerful  caballero,  speaks 
little  but  thinks  much,  and  does  more, 
and  has  his  hand  over  all  Mexico  and 
the  madre  patria^  and  perhaps  a  step 
fhrther;  but  believe  me  he  would 
speak  to  Jago  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  that  adopted  by  his 
nephew,  the  son  of  the  tolerably -noble 
seflor  Don  Sebastian.  The  count  is 
A  very  noble  gentleman  ;  but  when 
he  made  over  one  of  his  finest  estates 
to  your  father,  he  committed  a  blun- 
der that  cost  him  throe  hundred  able- 


bodied  Indians.  Ha  ha !  *'  continued 
the  man,  raising  bis  sombrero  from 
his  head  and  setting  it  on  again,  a 
little  on  one  side ;  "you  cannot  for- 
give poor  Jago  for  havuoig  walked  off 
with  the  three  hundred  !^dians,  who 
suddenly  took  a  fancy  to  leave  the 
peaceable  hacienda  of  Don  Sebastian, 
and  follow  the  great  Hidalgo,  after 
the  example  of  your  very  humble 
servant.  But  only  think  now;  for 
thi^ee  hundred  lean  oxen,  which  your 
worshipful  father  was  kind  enough  to 
give  to  a  like  number  of  those  poor 
devils,  they  had  to  toil  a  whole  year ; 
and,  by  the  blessed  Yurgin,  St  Chria- 
topher  did  not  sweat  more  when  he 
carried  the  infant  Jesus  through  the 
flood!  It  happened  to  those  poor 
Indians  just  as  it  did  to  St  Christo- 
pher. The  longer  they  toiled  the 
heavier  grew  the  load ;  and  as  they 
had  not  the  thews  and  sinews  of  the 
saint,  they  at  last  sank  under  the  bur- 
then. So  far  from  being  able  to  pay 
for  the  oxen,  they  got  every  year 
deeper  into  your  tolerably  -  noble 
father's  debt.  Can  you  wonder,  then, 
that  they  threw  aside  spades  and  bas- 
kets, and  joined  the  army  of  Hi- 
dalgo?" 

However  galling  the  patriot  cap- 
tain's observations  were  to  the  young 
nobleman,  the  latter  could  not  help 
being  struck  by  their  justice. 

"  Do  you  think  we  are  dogs,  sellor?" 
continued  Jago.  "  You  are  a  bkmco^ 
a  white,  not  one  of  our  rulers  cer- 
tainly, but  of  as  pure  blood  as  any  of 
them.  You  have  never  felt  the  ui- 
fasada.  de  derecho*  weighing  upon  you, 
following  you  like  your  shadow,  ana 
worse,  for  thcU  at  least  leaves  one 
during  the  rains ;  and  yet  my  father 
was  as  good  a  father  as  any  S{)aniard*8 
could  t^,  and  my  mother  as  good  a 
mother.  But  what  was  the  use  cf 
that  ?  Jago  is  a  Metis.  He  is  infa- 
mous, and  his  children's  children  after 
him." 

The  man  had  touched  briefly,  but 
acutely,  upon  the  wrongs  of  the  two  • 
classes  composing  the  great  minority 
of  the  Mexican  population,  and  his 
words  seemed  not  to  have  been  with* 


*  Infamous  by  birth.    The  children  of  whites  and  negroesiy  or  wUtit  and 
Indians,  or  Indians  and  negroes,  were  iHfim$i  de  deretko. 
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out  tbeir  effect  upon  the  youug  Creole,  "By  the  Holy  Virgin,  Jngo,  you 
who  replied  in  &  less  harsh  tone  th«ii  nre  aa  impudent  ecouiidrel,  and  de- 
he  had  hitherto  employed—  serve  a  boating,  for  daring  to  anapect 

"  If  Mexico  is  to  be  delivered  by  a  caballero  of  such  hwe  dIsnositionB." 

you,  and  anch  as  jou,  then  is  she  lost  The  Metis  aniUed  scornfully, 

indeed."  "  You  have  cho*en  tlie  other  aide, 

Jago  cftoght  at  the  woi'd.  si'Bor,"  said  he,  "  instead  of  remain- 

"  Delivered!"  he  repeated  aavcaa-  ing  ncntml,  which  would  have  l>ecn 

tically,     "  lu  spite,  then,  of  your  bi?st  for  you.    Ah  I  beams  from  bright 

aristocratic  blood,  you  feel  that  a  de-  eyes!  Alia!" 

llrerance  is  wanted?   Yet  the  world  "  Scoandrell"  cried  the  youth  with 

says,  that  for  six  months  past  you  nicnaciu^  tone  and  gesture,  "  if  your 

have  become  a  worse  Gachupin  than     tongue" 

the  Spaniards  themselves."  "  Speaks," intermpted  Jago,  "what 

Don  Manuel  cast  a  furiQlu  glance  eveiy  gqachlnango*  in  Mexico  sings 

at  the  Afetis.  over  his  pulque.     But  love  blintb, 

"Alia!  that  stinga!"  eontioned  the  •  they  say.  May  I  begto  knowwbat 
latter.  "IVliiii!  Imvi;  tlicy  played  yon  you  are  doing  on  this  road?" 
a  trick  I  .  ,'■;  i.jrli  '■  Mind  vniir  (mn  business,"  re- 
your  iiijhiiii\  y  'r.  -,;. ,  ii  1 1  iii-iinv  iln.  ]ilird  iln'  iiiL;.Tv  nnbfeman,  turning  his 
rising  sun  ot  tRiduui,  :iri<l  ilesericd  linck  linughtily  upon  his  interrogator, 
your  own  country  to  aid  the  tyrants  who  gazed  at  liim  for  a  moment  with 
who  oiipreSB  it.  When  such  was  the  a  look  of  comical  astonish nie it t. 
Case,  Inc  lime  was  come  for  the  people  "Now,  by  mypoorsoull"  exclaim- 
to  assert  their  righla;  and  assert  them  ed  the  captain,  "  that  Is  an  amount 
they  did,  as  you  know."  of  pride  which,  if  divided  iiito  a  mil- 

"  And  afinorcwnrd  thoygot  forso  lion  ofdoses,  would  stock  every  Creole 

doing,"  retorted  the  youth.  in  Mexico  with  the  drug!    But  listen 

"Onr  day  will  coulo  yet,"  returned  to  rae,  yonng  sir.  All  things  hove 
the  captain.  "You  are  cabalkriM,  their  time,  says  the  proverb,  and  some 
very  gentle  and  noble  men,  and  wo  two  years  back  this  behaviour  might 
are  only  gaeiUa,  knavca  and  serfs —  have  been  very  suiWble  from  your 
therefore  have  ye  hung  and  shot  na,  worship  towards  Jago  the  arrioro ;  hut 
struck  us  down  like  oxen,  and  tramp-  times  are  changed  since  9  ceittin 
led  ns  under  fbot,  used  ns  woriie  than  cnra,  named  Hidalgo,  hoisted  tbo 
snared  wolves.  Poor  Hidalgo!"  con-  standard  of  Mexican  liberty.  Ah! 
tinned  he  in  a  more  gentle  tone,  "yon  your  nobility,  always  escep'ting  the 
Utile  thought,  twelve  months  before,  yeij-  noble  Condo  San  Jago,  display 
how  you  ivonld  be  peppered  by  the  their  courage  in  tertnlias  and  ball- 
damnable  Gachupins.  They  rubbed  rooms,  In  intrigues  and  camarilla  con- 
his  hands  and  his  poor  bald  head  with  spiracles  :  but  when  It  came  to  liaid 
brick-dust,  slipped  &  ma  benito  over  knocks  they  crept  ont  of  tho  way, 
him,  and  sent  him  straight  into  para-  and  left  the  poor  priest  of  Dolores  to 
disc,  where,  doubtless,  be  is  now  huJp  hUusel/  Hidalgo  did  not  nn- 
giving  concerts,  with  hia  mnsieians  deralnnd  such  tricks,  and  liegaa  in 
and  the  blessed  81  Cecilia.  Allendc  right  earnest.  Tou  should  have  seon 
ought  to  be  there,  too;  but  he  to  a  Hidalgo  — yon  would  never  have 
soldier,  and  perhaps  they  wonid  not  thought  him  the  man  he  wa*.  A 
let  him  in  amongst  the  eleven  thou-  short,  round,  Httlc  fellow,  with  a  aan- 
sand  \irgins.  Snt  enough  of  this,  guine  smite  and  lively  eyes,  and  » 
May  Tve  venture  humbly  to  cofiuire  complexion  as  olive-green  as  the  M«- 
of  Don  Manuel,  what  bronght  him  deh'n  bottles  ho  was  flo  fond  of.  Hl8 
upon  tills  lonely  mm-TMcs-eawino.' Has  head  was  bald;  ho  used  to  say  hl| 
yoor  yonng  excellency,  perchance,  a  bedstead  was  too  short,  and  had  rnb- 
fincy  to  take  up  arms  forMc:dco  and  bed  all  bis  hair  off;  hut  in  spltC  of 
freedom's  sake  ?  "  that,  and  of  his  threescore  years,  he 

■  Guacbinajigo  i*  another  name  far  Ltparo,  Pulque  is  ths  favourita  dritJc  of 
the  Mexicans,  made  from  the  «p  of  the  »g»v«  or  aloe. 
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had  the  sinews  of  a  caguar  and  the 
strength  of  a  giant ;  always  on  horse- 
back, and  a  splendid  rider,  for  he  had 
been  a  lancer  in  the  presidios,  and  had 
bad  many  a  fight  with  those  devils  of 
Comanches.  Ah,  Hidalgo!  yon  de- 
served a  better  fate!"  concluded  the 
patriot  captain  in  a  saddened  tone. 

The  young  Creole  had  listened  with 
some  interest  to  this  short  but  gra- 
phic sketch  of  the  remarkable  man 


who  first,  with  unexampled  boldness, 
raised  the  banner  of  Mexican  liberty, 
and  who,  as  well  through  the  origi- 
nality of  his  private  life,  as  through 
his  political  virtues  and  failings,  had 
become  an  object  of  idolatry  to  his 
friends,  and  of  unappeasable  hatred 
to  his  opponents.  Just  as  Jago  finish- 
ed speaking,  Don  Manners  servants 
and  muleteers  made  their  appearance 
upon  the  platform. 


Chapteb  the  Nineteenth. 


« I  long 
To  hear  the  story  of  toot  Ufe,  which  most 
Take  the  ear  strangely." 

The  Ten^st. 


'*  Welcome,  Alonzo,  and  Pedro,  and 
Cosmo,  in  the  quarters  of  freedom !" 
cried  Jago  to  the  servants,  as,  with 
outstretched  hand,  he  advanced  a  few 
steps  to  meet  them.  ^^  A  welcome  to 
ye  all  I " 

"  ilf oWiVo  herege!^^  cried  Alonzo, 
bringing  his  carbine  to  his  shoulder. 
"  Dog  I  do  you  dare" 

The  other  servants  joyfully  took  the 
proffered  hand.  The  arrieros  bowed 
before  the  man  who  had  so  lately  been 
one  of  themselves,  with  marks  of  deep 
reverence,  which  were  only  stopped 
by  a  significant  sign  from  their  a- 
iievant  comrade. 

^^  Always  the  same  man,  Alonzo,\* 
said  the  captain  with  a  contemptuous 
laugh ;  ^^  just  fit  to  say  ^  beso  las  manos 
a  su  senoria^''  and  to  cringe  and  bow 
before  counts  and  marquises.  But  it 
18  ill  speaking  with  dogs  of  that  kind," 
added  he,  as  he  again  turned  to  the 
young  nobleman.  "  Yes,  seflor,"  he 
continued,  *^  Hidalgo  was  a  true  man. 
He  it  was  who  first  put  me  out  of 
conceit  with  slavery  of  all  kinds.  Tis 
just  sixteen  months  and  three  weeks 
to-morrow,  since  the  shell  burst. 
Hidalgo  was  keeping  the  tertulia  with 
his  musicians — it  was  nine  in  the  even- 
ing. In  came  Don  Ignacio  Allende  y 
Unzaga,  as  white  as  ashes;  he  had 
ridden  for  dear  life  from  Yalladolid, 
where  Itnrriaga,  in  order  to  secure 
his  place  in  heaven,  had  consigned 
his  sworn  brothers  to  destruction,  by 
confessing  every  thing  to  Father  Gil, 
who  in  his  turn  had  confessed  to  the 
Audienda.    The  corregidor  of  Val- 


ladolid  had  been  immediately  arrest- 
ed as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  luckily  this  had  reached 
the  ears  of  Allende  and  Aldama, 
who  hastened  to  horse,  and  came  as 
fast  as  spur  and  whip  could  bring 
them,  to  take  counsel  of  the  only  man 
who  could  help*  them  in  theur  ex- 
tremity. And  counsel  he  gave  them. 
He  and  the  captain  deliberated  for 
one  hour,  and  then  out  he  came,  brisk 
and  bold,  and  declared  himself  ready 
for  the  fight.  Off  he  started  to  the 
prison,  put  a  pistol  to  the  jailer's 
head,  and  compelled  him  to  give  up 
the  keys  and  set  loose  the  prisoners. 
Allende  went  to  the  houses  of  the 
Gachupinsand  took  away  their  money, 
giving  them  acknowledgments  for  it. 
All  this  was  done  without  blood  being 
spilled.  Only  one  Gachupin,  who  be- 
haved roughly  to  Hidalgo,  had  been 
slightly  wounded.  The  Indians,  Me- 
tises, and  Zambos,  rallied  round  their 
cura,  and  away  they  all  went  to 
Miguel  el  Grande  and  Zelaya,  where 
an  infantry  regiment  and  four  squad- 
rons of  cavalry  joined  them.  On  to 
Guanaxato,  where  another  battalion 
came  over.  Todos  diabolos!^  con- 
tinued Jago,  *^  Hidalgo  had  now  more 
than  fifty  thousand  men  at  his  back ; 
but  what  were  they?  Three  thooaand 
infantry  and  four  hundred  cavalry 
among  a  legion  of  Indians.  The  sol- 
diers were  lost  amid  the  brown  mul- 
titude, like  flies  in  a  pail  of  pulque. 
The  fifty  thousand  Indians  were  shoe- 
less and  half -naked,  armed  with  dubs 
and  slings,  or  at  most  with  machetes. 
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which  tnlgbt  do  well  enongh  to  cat  up  lacings,  the  medal  of  the  Vaf^ia  of 

tatajo,*  bnt  were  ft  deal  too  short  to  Guadalupe  npon  hia  breast.    It  would 

be  meaanred  with  Spanish  bajonets.  ^have  been  wiser,  however,  to  have 

Capital  fellows  were  they  for  plunder-  named  him    archbishop,    auA   made 

ing  and  mnrdenDg,  but  ill  fitted  for  a  Allcndc  general-iu-chief.      Hidalgo 

light.    In  Mignel  el  Grande,  in  San  was  a  capital  priest,  but  a  thorough 

Felipe,  in  Zelaya,  the  Gachnpins  had  bad  general,  and  conld  not  even  main- 
been  cut  off  to  a  man.    That  would-*  tain  discipline  in  bis  armj.    In  bis 

not  baTG  mattered   much,    but  the  first  anger  at  the  Creoles  for  keeping 

ffoile  inacionale    had    included   the  aloof  from  tbc  revolution,  he  bad  in- 

Creolea  with  the  Spaniards.  In  Guan-  eluded  them  in  the  ciy  of  '  Mueran 

axato,  it  was  still  worse.    I  joined  ha  Gadiupmia  P  and  now  his  eighty 

Hidalgo  just  in  time  for  that  dance,  thousand  Indians  had  taken  their  cne 

We  were  received  with  open  arms  by  from  him,  and  murdered,  and  ravaged, 

the  Lt^peros    and   Indians,  bnt  tho  and  burned,  wherever  they  came,  like 

Creoles  and  Gachnpins  had  shut  them-  incarnate  devils.  In  thi;  manner,  the 

selves  up  in  the  Alhondega.    This  Creoles  had  be«n  rendered  our  inve- 

was  the  til's!  resistance  our  mad  mob  tcrate  enemies — more  the  pity,    "ily 

had  met  with,  and  they  roshed  like  late  mothnr  u^cd  .ihvaj-^,  ivhon  abe 

raging  savages  to  attack  the  granary.  '  ''    '  -     ^ 

They  were  right  well  received,  and  a 
desperate  fight  began.  At  last  a  giant 
of  a  tenaiero  found  an  enormous  flat 
stone,  put  it  on  his  head  as  he  might 
have  done  his  sombrero,  and  held  it 
on  with  his  right  hand,  while  with  a 
lighted  torch  in  bis  left. 


went  oil  11  pilgiimnge  to  GuaduUipc, 
to  bnm  (no  tapers,  a  white  and  a 
black  ijiic — tho  first  for  the  blessed 
Virgin ,  i  lie  second  for  the  devil. 
'Then;  is  no  knowing,'  she  used  to 
say,  '\vh;it  one  may  come  to.'" 

The  interesting  nature  of  Jago's 
narrative,  and  his  originality  of  n; 


tho  door  of  tho  Alhondega.  A  way  ner,  tnd  by  this  time  riveted  the 
was  soon  opened  to  the  assailants,  attention  of  Bon  Manuel  and  his  at- 
who  rushed  in  over  the  smouldering     tcndanis. 


fragments  of  the  door.  In  a  few 
minntes  fourteen  hnndrtd  Spaniards 
and  Creoles,  with  wives  and  children, 
were  stabbed,  struck  down,  and  torn 
in  pieces.  The  Indians  waded  in  blood 
and  treasure.  The  latter  tfaey  brought 
out  by  baskets  full;   and  the  '    ' 


U'heu  we  left  Gunnaxato,"  con- 
i.inueil  the  ex-mnleteer,  "we  were 
mure  than  eighty  thousand  men,  but 
only  three  thousand  four  hundred  of 
ns  were  armed.  The  genie  irraciimale, 
in  their  mad  rage,  had  destroyed  even 
the  muskets  of  the  Gacbupins.     Our 


might  be  seen  changing  donbtooQS  for  numbers,  however,  still  kept  inc 

copper  money,  taking  them  for  half-  sing,  and  Hidalgo  continued  his  niarah 

dollai-  bits.  in  triumph.    On  the  27th  October  we 

"  About  four  thousand  Indians  bad  were  in  Tolneca.  On  the  38th  we  met 

joined  OS  out  of  the  city,  and  thirty  Tnixillo  at  Las  Cruces,  and  scattered 

thousand  ont  of  the  district,  of  Guan-  him  and  his  fifteen  hundred  men  to  the 


Hidalgo  was  at  the  summit 
of  bis  glory.  A  council  of  war  had 
named  him  generalissimo ;  AUend^ 
was  his  second  in  command ;  Ballesa, 
Xiiriencs,  and  Aidama,  lieutenant- 
generals;  Abasala,  Ocon,  and  the 
brothers  Martinez  were  brigadiers. 
Hidalgo  sang  a  Te  Dettm,  and  divided 
the  nnny  into  regiments,  each  of  a 
thousand  men,  end  gave  regular  pay ; 
0  the  officers  three  dollars  a-day,  tbe 


winds  of  heoven.  Two  days  later  w 
were  in  sight  of  Mexico." 

The  captain  paused.  His  delivery 
dnring  the  latter  part  of  the  narrative 
bad  liccn  harried  and  broken;  he  was 
evidently  much  excited  by  the  reca- 
pitulation of  the  stirring  scenes  in 
whicti  he  had  niingled.  With  visible 
eft'ort  he  resumed — 

"Ah,  Mexico,  alrdla  del  mundol 
Welt  might  thy  beauty  and  brilliancy 


cavalry  one  dollar,  and  the  rest  half  a  dazzle  the  Jndgment  of  the  poor  cars, 
dollar.  He  himself  appeared  in  field-  Hidalgo  seemed  to  lose  his  head.  In- 
marshal's  uniform,  blue  with  white     eteadofmarchingatoncenponthed^,' 


■  Beef,  lalted  and  dried. 
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be  sent  General  Ximenes  with  a  sum- 
mons to  it  to  sun'ender.  Ximenes,  tlio 
greatest  poltroon  that  ever  disgraced 
an  epaulet,  came  back  with  the  most 
exaggerated  stories  of  the  formidable 
preparations  that  were  making  to  re- 
ceive us.  This  disconcerted  Hidalgo ; 
and  on  the  top  of  that  out  came  a 
whole  regiment  of  priests  and  shave- 
lings, sent  by  the  Viceroy,  and  they 
talked  to  Hidalgo  about  hell-fire  and 
such  like,  till  he  swore  it  would  be 
the  most  frightful  sacrilege  to  deliver 
up  Mexico,  the  seat  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion and  of  all  piety,  to  the  gente  ir- 
racionale.  Moreover,  we  learned  that 
Callija  had  beaten  Sanchez  at  Que- 
retaro,  and  effected  a  junction  with 
Cadena.  Holy  virgin  !  "  groaned 
Jago.  "Hidalgo  acted  like  a  mad- 
man. Instead  of  taking  possession 
of  Mexico  with  his  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  Indians  and  four  thousand 
troops  of  the  line,  which  he  might 
have  done  without  opposition,  ho 
ordered  a  retreat,  after  we  had  been  a 
whole  dav  staring  at  the  city  like 
gaping  idiots.  Vanegas  was  already 
on  the  start  for  Vera  Cniz  with  his 
two  thousand  men.  Allende,  all  of 
us,  begged,  prayed,  entreated ;  but  it 
was  of  no  use — retreat  we  did,  and 
at  Aculco  ran  right  into  the  jaws  of 
Callcja  and  Cadena. 

"  i  was  in  Allendc's  division,"  con- 
tinued Jago.  "That  chief  sent  Gene- 
ral Ximenes  with  a  despatch  to  Hi- 
dalgo, and  I  was  ordered  to  attend 
him.  His  excellency,  Hidalgo  that 
is  to  say,  was  stationed  on  the  hill  of 
Aculco,  sun*ounded  by  his  staff ;  and 
close  beside  him  were  the  fourteen 
cannons  that  comi)oscd  our  whole  ar- 
tillery'. It  was  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember. We  were  scarcely  fifty  paces 
from  Allende  and  his  aide -de- camps, 
when  Ximenes  tunied  to  me  and 
handed  me  the  despatch,  which  was 
wrkten  on  an  agave  leaf. 

"  *  Go,'  said  he,  '  and  deliver  this 
to  G<jneral  Hidalgo.' 

"  I  stared  at  him  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  *  But,  General ' said  I. 

*'  *  But  me  no  buts.  I  served  ten 
years  in  his  majesty's  troops  and 
never  used  the  word.  Away  with 
you.' 

"  The  stylo  had  altered.  Our  op- 
pressors and  enemies  were  suddenly 


converted  into  his  majesty's  troops. 
I  said  nothing,  however,  but  went 
forward  with  the  despatch,  while  the 
general  turned  back.  To  say  the 
truth,  he  looked  rather  knocked  up — 
and  no  wonder,  for  it  was  the  rainy 
season,  the  roads  were  dreadfully 
^  bad,  our  marches  had  been  long  and 
'fatiguing,  and  time  for  rest  scanty. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  had  no  stomach  for 
the  bullets  of  the  Gachuplns,  who  now 
appeared  advancing  like  walls  of 
polished  steel  from  the  direction  of 
Aculco.  It  was  curious  to  observe 
the  astonishment  and  childish  delight 
of  our  Indians,  who  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives  beheld  an  army  drawn 
up  in  rank  and  file,  with  its  artillery 
and  cavalry.  They  danced  and  jump- 
ed about  for  joy  ;  and  soon  began  to 
use  their  slings,  and  hurl  showers  of 
stones  at  the  *  Spaniards,  who  had 
halted,  evidently  startled  and  intimi- 
dated by  our  numbers  But  the  stones 
and  arrows  whistled  about  their  ears, 
and  there  w^as  nothing  for  it  but  to 
fight.  As  I  was  riding  across,  at  full 
gallop,  to  Hidalgo's  position,  the 
Spanish  skirmishers  spread  them- 
selves out  along  the  cactus  hedges 
and  over  the  aloe  fields,  and  puffed 
and  popped  away.  The  firing  soon 
became  warm,  as  more  miquelets  and 
cacjadorcs  joined  in  it ;  and  from  out 
of  every  ditch  and  hollow,  from  be- 
hind each  bush  and  tree,  the  bullets 
came  whistluig.  Suddenly,  in  the 
backgi'ound,  there  glared  a  dozen 
streams  of  fire,  looking  white  in  tifc 
broad  daylight,  and  accompanied  by 
a  light  giey  smoke,  and  down  went  a 
few  score  of  Indians,  never  to  stand 
up  again  in  this  life.  The  infernal 
music  became  each  moment  louder. 
The  smoke  was  thickest  and  the  fire 
hottest  around  the  rising  groimd  on 
which  Hidalgo  had  stationed  himself, 
with  our  regiments  of  Zelaya  and  Val- 
ladolid  in  his  front,  the  Re^-na  and 
Principe  cavalrj'  covering  the  fianks. 
As  I  approached  the  hillock,  a  body 
often  thousand  Indians,  furious  at  the 
murderous  fire  kept  up  by  the  cnemyV 
artillery,  nished  forward  like  a  herd 
of  wild  buffaloes,  bearing  down  all 
opposition  by  their  mere  mass  and 
weight.  The  foremost  had  already 
reached  the  guns,  and  as  they  had 
never  before  in  their  Uvea  seen  such 
things,  what  did  the  poor  devils  do 
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but  take  off  Ibeir  straw  hats  and  tiy 
to  stop  np  the  moatha  of  the  cannon  ! 
Just  u'en  up  came  a  regiment  of  the 
euemj'a  cavak;,  dashed  omongat 
tfacm,  and  scattered  them  like  chaff. 
All  naa  coafusion  on  this  part  of  the 
lino ;  but  our  troopa  in  front  of  the 
hillock  still  stood  firm  and  unbroken. 

"  '  Where  is  he  ? '  enquired  a  Spaa- 
iah  major,  who  at  that  moment  rode 
op  beside  me,  leaning  foi'ward  in  his 
saddle,  his  feet  firm  in  the  atirraps, 
his  hand  clutching  his  charger's  raane. 
I  knew  not  whom  be  meant;  but  he 
bad  scarcelf  uttered  the  words  when 
he  slid  gently  off  h\&  liorsv'  imo  Uie 
dust.  A  bullet  h^d  struck  lum — hb 
race  naa  run.  Mj-  horse  was  nearly 
[lead  with  fatigne.  1  jumped  off  and 
got  upon  that  of  tlie  Spaniard. 
Scarcely  was  the  exchange  effecied, 
wheu  I  heard  a  harsii  high-toned 
voice,  like  that  of  a  gullinaso,  issuing 
from  the  centre  of  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

"'AdtlanUl    r..r»:iii|  I'  ii  ^n.'il. 

"Ikoewthetonr-;  •]n-\  \\ •  >■■■  ili^'-i- 
of  Mexico's  deatroyiug  augcl.  i  gave 
my  liorse  the  spur;  but  I  was  already 
in  the  middle  of  the  euomy's  lancers, 
who  swept  me  along  with  them  as  a 
wlurlwiud  does  a  feather.  On  a  sud- 
den there  ap|ieared  through  the  smoke 
the  hoi'scs'  heads  and  glitteriug  sabres 
of  tlie  patriot  cavalry.  There  was  a 
crash — a  few  dozen  piatol-shota — a 
hundred  thousand  curses ;  the  Span- 
iards had  charged  and  broken  througU 
them. 

"'Adelante.'^  again  screamed  the 
sharp  screeching  voice.  ^Adelanlel 
Maera  la  gaoillal  Pot  la  honra  de  «u 
Mageslad,  y  ile  la  saiUitsima  Vi'rgta, 
y  del  Reikntor  de  Alolnico  ! ' 

"  A  Spaniard  always  thinks  first  of 
bis  king,  then  of  the  Virgin,  and  in 
tlie  lost  place  of  his  God  \  and  Cal- 
leja  is  a  tnie  Spaniard.  He  waa 
deadly  pale,  and  seemed  rather  to 
bang  than  sit  upon  his  saddle  \  from 
his  right  wrist  dangled  bis  sabre  \  hia 
left  hand  held  a  rosary.  Mid  a  relic  of 
gome  kind,  which  he  kissed  repeated- 
ly, while  his  face  was  horribly  dis- 
torted with  rage  and  anxiety. 

"The  regiments  of  Zeluyaand  Val- 
ladolid  stood  like  walls;  when  a  man 
fell,  one  of  the  officera  sprang  from  the 
centre  of  the  square  to  supply  hia 

" '  Adeimte,  ioldadoi,  por.h  iiettra 
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fie-  iu  Mai^stad!^  croaked  Callejn, 
who  was  foaming  and  writhing  with 
furj-.  At  that  moment  up  came  an- 
other swaiTu  of  at  ieaat  ten  thousand 
Indians  from  the  left  wing,  oagci'  to 
seek  safety  behind  the  Soldiers  from 
the  murdcroud  Sre  of  the  artillery. 
The  regiment  of  lancers  wheeled  to 
the  nght,  allowed  the  IndiauA  to  pass, 
and  then,  lowering  their  lances,  drove 
the  defancelesa  mob  upon  the  bayonetA 
of  Ihcir  own  friends.  In  an  luslant 
the    squares  wore    broken.     Adins, 

"  The  cries  of  rage  of  the  patriots, 
and  the  shouts  of  triumph  of  our  foes, 
still  ring  iu  mj  ears.  Thanks  to  the 
goodueas  of  my  horse,  I  e.9caped  tha 
slaughter  that  ensued:  and,  taking 
the  road  to  Goanaxato,  soon  feund 
myself  with  AUeode,  the  only  ono  of 
our  generals  who  had  not  lost  all 
judgment  and  presence  of  mind.  Bat 
he  waa  no  longer  the  same  man  ;  & 
ghost,  a  skeleton,  was  he ;  the  last 
eight  days  had  turned  his  liair  white. 
lie  still  hoped,  however,  to  make  head 
against  the  enemy  aud  save  Gnan- 
ftxuto.  With  five  thousand  Indiana, 
aud  eight  hundred  recruits,  lie  gave 
tbem  battle.  We  fought  like  lions 
over  their  whelpa — but  all  in  valnl 
The  odds  were  too  great.  Hidalgo 
in  hia  jiauic  had  already  fled  to  Gna- 
dai^jora,  and  left  us  in  the  lurch.  Wo 
were  obliged  to  follow. 

"  Four  days  aftei'  the  battle  of 
Marfll,  AJlende  said  to  me^'Jago, 
for  God  and  the  saints'  sake,  go  back 
to  Guanaxato,  and  se«  how  it  fares 
with  the  unfoi-tunaie  city !  Go,  Jago, 
for  heaven's  sake,  go !' 

■'His  hair  stood  on  end,  and  the 
sweat  broke  ont  on  his  forehead,  as 
be  spoke.  I  understood  wliat  was 
passing  in  bis  iniud,  and  shuddered. 
Taking  fifty  mounted  Indians  with 
me,  I  set  ont,  tliongh  I  would  as  soon 
have  gone  to  bell  itself.  Gnansxato 
had  received  iia  on  our  advance  with 
open  nnns ;  fourteen  hnodred  Gachn- 
pins  had  fallen  at  the  storming  of  the 
Albondog.i.  After  that,  its  fate  waa 
DO  longer  doabtftd.  But  I  had  not 
expected  any  thing  eo  bad  as  I  found. 

"AUeude  had  ordered  me  to  use 
haste,  and  I  obeyed  his  orders.  On 
the  secflud  day  met  leaving  him,  we 
rode  into  Burra«,  four  leagues  from 
Gnan&XAto.  A  solitary  Zamba  showed 
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herself  like  a  spectre  at  the  door  of 
the  venta.  She  was  the  first  human 
being  we  had  seen  during  our  two 
days'  march,  and  the  only  one  in  the 
whole  village. 

** '  All  is  quiet,  seflores,'  said  she 
in  a  hollow  shuddering  tone,  pointing 
with  her  meagre  hand  towards  the 
neighbouring  ca^iaduj  or  gully.  I 
looked  into  it.  Holy  GrodI  it  was 
blood  red;  filled  with  a  crimson  slime. 
It  was  running  with  gore. 

** '  For  three  days  past,'  grinned 
the  Zamba,  *lt  runs  thus.' 

"  I  threw  away  the  glass  of  aguar- 
diente she  had  brought  me,  for  it 
smelled  of  blood.  Thousands,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  gallinazos, 
coyotes,  and  zepilots,  were  arriving 
from  all  quarters,  and  prowling,  run- 
ning, and  flying  in  the  direction  of  the 
unfortunate  town. 

"  It  was  a  cool  November  morning 
on  which  we  approached  Guanaxato ; 
the  air  was  clear  and  transparent,  the 
heavens  were  a  bright  blue ;  over  the 
cafiada  there  floated  a  cloud  of  light 
greyish  vapour  that  extended  a  mil 
league ;  here  and  there,  this  vapour 
seemed  to  assume  a  reddish  tinge, 
and  then  a  steam  like  the  smoke  of 
burning  sulphur  gave  such  a  look  of 
chaos  to  the  atmosphere,  that  it  seem- 
ed as  if  the  devils  of  all  the  seventeen 
hells  had  been  roasting  beneath.  Now 
and  then  a  flame  flickered  out  of  the 
vai30ur ;  it  was  a  foul  and  revolting 
spectacle. 

"  It  was  over  the  suburb  of  Guan- 
axato, Marfil  by  name,  and  over 
Guanaxato  itself,  the  rich  city  of 
60,000  inhabitants,  that  this  long 
bank  of  exhalation  hung  like  a  pall. 
What  the  place  resembled  when  we 
entered  it,  I  can  hardly  say,  for  Cal- 
leja  had  been  there,  and  had  sat  in 
ji.dgment  on  the  devoted  town.  In 
city  and  suburb,  in  the  mines  and 
founderics,  all  was  hushed;  not  a  blow 
of  a  hammer  was  heard,  not  a  wheel 
was  turning;  no  footsteps  nor  voice 
broke  the  unnatural  stillness.  We 
entered  the  suburb,  and  the  signs  of 
the  festival  of  blood  began  to  multi- 
ply themselves ;  dead  bodies  became 
more  plentiful ;  here  and  there  the 
cafiada  was  choked  up  with  them ; 
while,  in  other  places,  broken  bag- 
gage waggons,  dead  mnJes  and  horses, 
were  lying  in  picturesque  confusion. 


Wolves  and  carrion  bhrds  were  tear- 
ing and  rending  the  bodies  of  the 
unfortunate  patriots.  From  one  wall 
near  the  entrance  of  the  town  a  hun- 
dred Indians  were  hanging ;  a  little 
further  on,  a  like  number  had  been 
literally  torn  in  pieces  as  if  by  wild 
horses,  and  their  heads  and  limbs  lay 
scattered  about,  so  frightfully  mangled 
that  even  the  coyotes  turned  aside 
and  left  them.  A  fine  feast  day  must 
that  have  been  for  Calleja,  thought  I 
— ^but  pshaw!  we  had  as  yet  seen 
nothing. 

^*  The  bridge  over  the  cafiada  bad 
been  broken  down,  but  a  new  one  re- 
placed it ;  the  piles  consisted  of  hu- 
man bodies,  upon  which  boards  were 
laid.  We  were  now  in  the  city  itself. 
Truly,  they  had  made  clean  work  of 
it.  Of  the  thousands  of  houses  that 
had  nestled  themselves  along  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  nought  remained 
but  fragments  of  blackened  wall  and 
smoking  timber.  Among  these  ruins 
were  other  things,  fat  stinking  things, 
stumps  and  shapeless  masses,  which 
lay  scattered,  and  in  some  places  pUed 
up,  amid  the  reeking  embers.  We 
took  them  at  first  for  stones  and 
pieces  of  rock ;  but  we  were  mistaken. 
They  were  the  roasted  carcasses  of 
Guanaxato's  wretched  inhabitants — 
hideous  lumps !  the  feet,  hands,  and 
heads  burnt  away,  the  bodies  baked 
by  the  fire.  In  many  of  the  huts,  or 
at  least  on  the  places  where  the  huts 
had  stood,  heaps  of  these  bodies  had 
burnt  together  in  one  pestilential 
mass,  and  now  emitted  an  unbeaurable 
stench.  Not  a  living  human  crea- 
ture to  be  seen,  but  thousands  of 
wolves  and  vultures;  although  even 
these  neither  snarled  nor  screamed, 
but  seemed  almost  as  if  they  felt  the 
desolation  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. My  Indians  did  not  utter 
a  word ;  our  mules  scarcely  dared  to 
set  their  feet  down ;  they  pricked 
their  ears,  bristled  up  their  manes, 
refused  to  advance,  shyed,  and  some 
even  fell.  No  wonder.  Theur  path 
lay  over  corpses ! 

"  We  reached  the  Plaza  Mayor.  It 
was  there  that  Calleja  had  held  his 
chief  banquet,  and  wallowed  irvith  his 
Spaniards  in  Mexican  blood.  We 
waded  through  a  red  slime  which  co* 
vered  the  whole  square  to  the  depth 
of  six  Inches ;  the  bodies  were  hea]>ed 
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up  like  maize  sacks.  In  the  Alhon- 
dcga  we  found  a  thousand  joung  girls 
in  a  state — God  be  merciful  to  our 
poor  souls !  The  Gachupins  had  first 
brutally  outraged,  and  then  slain 
them,  but  slain  them  in  a  manner — 
Jesus^  Maria^  y  Jose!  Can  it  be  true 
that  Spaniards  are  bom  of  woman  ? 
SeElores  1  on  the  market-place  alone, 
fourteen  thousand  Mexicans,  jouns 
women,  matrons  and  children,  and 
men  both  young  and  old,  had  been 
butchered  with  every  refinement  of 
cruelty.  It  would  have  taken  too 
much  powder  to  have  shot  them, 
quoth  Calleja,  and  forsooth  the  rebels 
were  not  worth  the  outlay. 

"  We  had  seen  enough,"  continued 
Jago,  over  whose  cheeks  burning 
tears  were  now  i-unning,  while  his 
voice  was  choked  with  rage.  "It 
was  not  the  first  time  wo  had  seen 
bloodshed,  and  our  stomachs  could 
bear  something,  but  this  was  too 
much.  We  turned  back  to  Guadala- 
jara more  dead  than  alive. 

"  What  followed  is  scarce  worth 
relating.   We  strove  to  make  another 


stand,  brought  down  fortv-three  can- 
nons from  San  Bias,  and  fortified  our- 
selves at  the  bridge  of  Calderon ;  but 
all  in  vain !  The  angel  of  death  had 
marked  us  for  his  prey;  Guanaxato 
had  quenched  our  com*age ;  we  were 
no  longer  the  same  men.  At  one  mo- 
ment there  seemed  still  a  chance  of 
victory  and  revenge.  Our  Indians, 
who  fought  like  tigers,  although  with- 
out order  or  discipline,  made  a  despe- 
rate charge  upon  Calleja^s  army.  The 
whole  line  gave  way ;  the  fight  was 
won.  At  that  very  instant  an  ammu- 
nition-waggon blew  up ;  the  Indiana 
thought  that  Satan  himself  was  come 
amongst  them,  were  seized  with  a 
panic,  and  took  to  flight;  the  Ga- 
chupins plucked  up  courage  ;  a  fresh 
regiment,  which  Calleja  had  kept  in 
reserve,  charged  vigorously.  All  was 
over. 

"  It  was  plain  that  Hidalgo^s  star 
liad  set.  He  fled,  poor  fellow !  was 
betrayed  and  delivered  up  by  his  own 
countrymen.  But  hasta!  Tlie  account 
was  closed  for  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eleven.'^ 


Chapteb  the  Twentieth. 


**  Even  u  they  fell,  in  flies  they  lay ; 
Like  the  mower'a  grMS  at  the  dote  of  day. 
When  hit  work  it  done  on  the  leTelVd  plain. 
Such  was  the  fall  of  the  foremost  slain.** 

SUg€  of  Corinth, 


The  patriot  captain^s  animated  nar- 
rative had  not  failed  to  make  a  lively 
impression  on  his  hearers,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  worked  a  remark- 
able change  in  his  own  appearance. 
Strongly  excited  by  the  recollections 
it  called  up,  the  disagreeable  and  ra- 
ther mean  expression  of  his  tawny 
physiognomy  vanished,  his  forehead 
seemed  to  expand,  and  a  saixastic 
and  scorafnl  smile  that  at  times  play- 
ed over  hi3  features  gave  him  an  air 
of  superiority  to  his  hearers,  as,  with 
that  extraordinary  flexibility  of  organ 
that  is  to  be  remarked  in  southern 
nations,  he  narrated  the  various  stir- 
ring events  of  the  first  patriot  cam- 
paign ;  the  straggles  and  sufi*erings  of 
his  countrymen,  the  unbounded  cru- 
elty and  excesses  of  their  ruthless 
oppressoi*3.  There  was  a  pause  when 
he  finished  speaking,  which  was 
shortly  broken  by  the  report  of  a 


musket  in  the  adjacent  wood.  Jago 
started,  and  listened.  A  second  and 
a  third  report  followed. 

''^  Misericordia!  Los  Gackupinos!^ 
shouted  the  captain,  springing  npon  a 
fragment  of  rock,  and  rolling  his  eyes 
wildly  around.  "  They  are  upon  us ! 
Run,  Mateo,  Hippolitol  See  what 
they  are,  and  whence  they  come. 
Run,  I  say !  Have  you  lead  at  your 
heels?" 

The  two  i  g 
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and  ten  wax  hipers,  an  inch  thick,  so 
soon  as  I  can  obtain  them,  if  thon 
wilt  deliver  ns  from  this  strait !" 

lie  was  interrnpted  in  his  ejacula- 
tions by  tlie  sound  of  a  volley  of  small 
arms  from  the  wood,  and  the  next 
instant  a  herd  of  half-naked  Indians, 
Metises  and  Zambos,  with  scarcely 
any  clothing  but  sheepskins  round 
their  bodies,  and  straw -hats  upon 
their  heads,  rushed  out  from  imder 
the  trees,  closely  pursued  by  the  dra- 
goons of  the  regiment  of  Espafla,  who 
l)egan  to  gallop  along  the  edge  of  the 
plateau,  and  sorround  the  open  space 
on  all  sides.  The  arrieros,  at  the 
very  first  beginning  of  the  firing,  had 
placed  their  mules  and  themselves  in 
safety  behind  the  rock,  concealed  in 
the^  thicket  of  dwarf-oak  and  pines. 
Jago  had  spoken  once  or  twice  to 
them  and  to  the  servants  in  a  low 
and  urgent  tone,  but  his  whisperings 
produced  no  visible  effect. 

**7^or  todos  Santos  I^^  cried  he  to 
his  Indians,  "  to  the  right,  children, 
Nomhre  de  Dios!  or  you  are  all  lost. 
Jesiis  Maria  !  they  do  not  hear ! " 

The  unfortunate  patriots,  who  had 
been  surprised  during  their  siesta, 
now  came  running  out  of  the  wood  in 
great  numbers,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  squadron  of  dragoons  at  their 
heels.  Upon  finding  themselves  cut 
olf  from  the  path  down  the  barranca, 
they  set  up  a  frightful  howl,  and  dis- 
persied  to  the  right  and  left,  vahily 
endeavouring  to  escape  the  troopers, 
who  formed  line,  and,  with  furious 
sabre-cuts,  and  loud  shouts  of  *'  Viva 
el  Itey!'  drove  the  fugitives  before 
them  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 

Don  Manuel,  who  remained  beside 
his  mules  and  attendants,  had  at  first 
witnessed  this  inhuman  hunt  with 
more  curiosity  than  sympathy ;  but 
when  the  dragoons  began  to  cut  and 
slash  among  the  defenceless  Indians, 
the  scene  evidently  became  painful  to 
him ;  his  eyes  Hashed,  his  cheeks 
glowed,  his  fi'aturos  expressed  tlH' 
utmost  indignation  and  anger. 

The  Indians  were  caught  as  in  a 
trap;  precipices  on  the  one  side,  an 
implacable  and  bloodthirsty  enemy  on 
the  other.  Kach  mnnient  dragoons 
made  tlieir  appcaranee  out  of  the 
wood  by  ones  and  twos,  driving  more 
fugitives  iKjfore  them.  At  last,  when 
the  latter  found  themselves  pressed 


together  in  one  dense  body,  they 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  br<Mk 
through  their  enemies  and  gain  the 
entrance  of  the  barranca.  But  the 
dragoons  saw  their  ol^t,  and  has- 
tened to  frustrate  it.  Strengthening 
their  ranks  on  that  side,  tmj  com* 
plet^ly  snrrotmded  the  Indians,  and 
commenced  an  indiscriminate  and 
barbarous  slaughter.  The  more  the 
victims  songht  to  escape  their  perse- 
tutors,  the  more  dense  became  their 
mass,  and  the  more  fatal  the  blows  of 
the  Spaniards.  T^ere  were  between 
five  and  six  hundred  of  the  patriots. 
On  a  sudden,  and  as  if  by  a  general 
impulse,  the  nnfbrtnnatc  wretdies 
threw  themselves  npon  their  knees, 
raised  theur  clasped  hands,  and,  in 
heart-rending  tones,  sued  for  mercy. 

"  Cuartel!  par  el  amor  de  Dws, 
cuarteir 

**  Buen  vioffe  h  los  if\fiemos  /"  was 
the  savage  reply  of  the  dragoons,  and 
heads  and  hands  fell  in  all  directions. 

**  Infernal  villains ! "  exclaimed  Don 
Manuel,  overcome  by  his  indignation 
at  the  barbarity  of  the  soldiery.  And 
hardly  were  the  words  spoken,  when, 
by  an  incontrollable  impulse,  he  raised 
the  pistols  he  still  held  in  his  hands, 
and  fired  them  at  the  dragoons ;  then 
hurrying  to  one  of  the  mules,  he 
snatched  another  brace  from  the  hol- 
sters attached  to  the  saddle. 

^^  For  el  amor  de  Dios!  Por  la 
santissima  madrel  Think  of  your 
mother,  think  of  the  connt,  of  El- 
vira !^^  implored  Alonzo,  throwing 
his  arms  round  his  young  master. 

"Stand  off!"  shouted  the  youtili 
fiercely ;  **  or  by  the  living  God  I 
shoot  yon  on  the  spot,  sooner  than 
let  this  inhuman  butcher}'  continue.*' 

Pushing  the  servant  violently  from 
him,  he  sprang  forward  and  discharged 
his  two  other  pistols.  Two  dragoons 
fell  from  their  saddles. 

"  Holy  virgin  I"  exclaimed  the  old 
serving  man,  "  he  will  be  the  min  of 
himself,  of  his  family,  of  all  of  us. 
But  it  is  too  late  to  back  out.  Take 
good  aim,  Pedro,  Cosmo.''  And  the 
three  men  fired  their  carbines,  wbOe 
fTa^ro  and  the  muleteers,  hastily  fol- 
lowing their  example  with  their  tra- 
bueos,  Iialf  a  dozen  of  the  Spaniards 
bit  the  dust. 

A  short  pause  ensued.  The  shots 
from  the  thicket  had  come  like  a 


thunderbolt  open  the  Inhuman  dra- 
goons nnd  tbelr  victims.  The  Intler 
stared  for  a  few  Becontls  Trilftly  aronnd 
them,  as  if  uncertain  tvbence  come 
the  nnexpected  succour.  Their  Indc- 
rfjion  was  put  an  end  to  by  Jago. 

"  Abajo  con  elloi !"  shouted  he  in  ft 
voice  of  thunder.  "  Down  with  the 
dogsl" 

And  at  the  word,  the  Indians, 
rousing  from  their  apathy,  threw 
theniselTes  upon  the  dead  and  wound- 
ed SpaniardB,  wrested  their  weapons 
from  them  in  spite  of  the  murdcrons 
blows  of  Ihe  other  dragoons,  and  !n 
their  tnm  assumed  the  otTcnsive.  Don 
Haniiei's  blood  was  now  thoroughly 
heated  with  the  fight.  Every  shot 
that  WHS  fired  at  this  elevation  of  ten 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  rolled 
and  rattled  its  echoes  round  the  hills 
in  long- CO II tinned  thunder,  and  added 
to  the  din  and  escitement  of  the 
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^lul  \k>v--o^  were  intertwinett  with  In- 
iliari.-,  "  \w  riling  to  them  like  SO  many 
iiiiiiriniiliis.  llnrdly  ten  minutes  had 
elapsed,  and  there'  were  not  thirty 
men  left  on  tiielr  horses. 

Don  Mannel  had  beheld  with  hor- 
ror this  ontbreak  of  Indian  foiy. 
Springing  forward  ho  shouted  to  the 
piilriota.ln  a  loud  voice,  to  desist. 

"Death  to  the  traitor  1"  cried  the 
Spanish  commandant,  wtio  was  still 
fighting  deapemiely  at  the  head  of  the 
remnant  of  tiis  squadron.  "  Mutra!" 
repeated  he,  as  he  fired  off  his  last 
pi.stol  at  Manuel.  He  missed  him, 
nud  had  just  rBlse<l  his  sabre  to  repair 
the  badness  of  his  aim,  when  a  blow 
from  a  dob  brought  horse  and  rider 
to  the  cround 

"  Huld  your  hands!"  cried  tlie  young 
nobleman.  "  IIo!d,  and  give  qnar- 
tcr'" 

"  C/  tieiiipo  de  la  maneedumhre  st 
ha  pfisador'  mutlcred  Jago  and  his 
liidiHUB      "The  day  of  mi^rcy  is  long 


"Are  you  loaded?"  cried  thcyonrg 
nobleman,  as  he  shot  down  the  first 
man  of  a  detachment  which  was  ad- 
Tancing  to  attack  the  new  foe  m  bis 
ambnsh.  Servants  and  mulet«crs  fol- 
lowed his  example,  five  more  saddles 
were  emptied,  and  iminediateiy  the 
Indians  threw  themselves  upon  the 
fallen,  regardless  of  wonuds,  and 
seized  tlieir  sabres  and  carbines  The 
fight  grew  more  furious  in  proportion 
as  the  sides  became  more  equal 

"Thanks  be  to  God  and  to  your 
Selloria,  our  time  Is  come ! "  murmur- 
ed Jago.  Andwiih  the  cry  of  "Death 
to  the  Gachuplns!"  he  sprang  from 
bis  cover,  and  fell  with  a  tiger's  leap 
upon  the  dragoons.  The  latter  began 
to  lose  gronnd  ;  for  while  twenty  pa- 
triots, now  well  armed,  fbnnd  Ihera 
occupation  in  front,  hundreds  of  others 
attaclied  them  on  the  flanks  and  in 

renr,  climbing  upon  the  cruppers  of  hung  round  their  necks,  and 
the  horses,  clasping  the  riders  ronnd  of  muBical  monotony  began  to  pray — 
the  body,  and  dragging  them  from  "AveJIuriii,  audi  nos  neccadores!" 
the  saddle.  Even  the  wounded  twined  All  heads  were  bowea,  all  hands 
their  bleeding  and  mntilated  limbs  folded;  and,  kneeling  upon  the  coipses 
round  tlic  iiorses'  legs,  and  made  their  of  the  slain,  these  raging  foes  ini- 
sharp  teeth  meet  in  the  very  muscle  plored,  in  humble  formula,  forgiveness 
of  liio  brutes,  till  the  groans  of  pain  for  thnnselves  and  their  erring  fellow- 
of  llie  latter  were  heard  mingling  with     creatures. 

the  cries  of  the  combatants.  It  was  'nie  shades  of  evening  had  spread 
a  frigliiful  group;  the  Indians  were  tbemselvpR  over  valiey  and  plahij  in 
become  incarnate  fiends.  The  dra-  tlic  barranca  it  was  already  dnrkest 
goons  had  no  room  to  use  their  wea-  night ;  butthemotmtainsoflhoSierra 
pons ;  they  could  scarcely  move;  men     Mndre  still  glowed  In  the  red  rays  of 


"  Bi  the  eternal  God,  I  will  split 
the  ikull  of  Ihe  first  who  strikes  an- 
othci  blow  I"  shouted  Manuel. 

But  his  endeavours  to  suspend  tlie 
"Inughlcr  were  fhiitlcas.  His  voice 
WTi  drowned  amid  the  furious  yellaof 
the  Indinna.  At  that  very  moment 
llie  le'per  Irells  from  Cholula  camo 
lotindtng  up  the  monntain,  and  those 
of  the  various  villages  of  the  plain 
chimed  m  wltli  an  indescribably  peace- 
ful and  soothing  barmony. 

"Ave  Maria  I"  exclaimed  a  hun- 
dred Indian  voices.  "Ave  Maria  I" 
repeated  Metises  and  Zambos ;  and 
nil.  friends  and  foes,  let  tbcir  biond- 
dripiiing  hands  sink,  and  bending 
their  (rild,  excited  ga*o  upon  the 
earth,  clasped  and  kissed  the  medals 
of  the  Virgin  of  GuadaTopc  which  were 
" tones 
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the  setting  sun,  their  snow-capped 
summits  naming  aloft  like  gigantic 
beacons.  At  the  same  time  multi- 
tudes of  eagles  and  vultures  rose  upon 
the  wing,  mingling  their  screams  with 
the  groans  of  the  dying  and  the  ago- 
nized cries  of  the  wounded.  Every 
circumstance  seemed  to  unite  to  ren- 
der the  scene  in  the  highest  degree 
sublime  and  horrible. 

The  bells  ceased  ringing,  and  scarce- 
ly had  the  echoes  of  their  last  chime 
died  away,  when  the  Indians  arose 
from  their  devotional  posture,  gazed 
at  each  other  for  a  moment  with  lower- 
ing and  significant  glances,  and  then, 
without  uttering  a  word,  sprang  upon 
the  few  remaining  dragoons  with  an 
eager  rage  and  greed  of  blood,  that 
scarcely  seemed  human.  In  a  few 
seconds  not  one  of  the  Spaniards  was 
left  alive.  To  a  man  they  had  been 
stabbed  and  strangled  by  their  inve- 
terate and  unappeasable  foes. 


The  principal  incident  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  is,  we  apprehend,  of 
peculiar  dramatic  merit  and  boldness 
of  conception.  A  young  nobleman, 
whose  pi^ilections  and  prejudices  are 
strongly  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
oppressors,  has  the  better  feelings  of 
his  nature  roused  into  action  by  the 
cruelties  he  sees  inflicted  on  the  op- 
pressed, and,  forgetful  of  selfish  inte- 
rests, strikes  boldly  in  on  the  weaker 
side.  The  moment  of  excitement  over, 
a  reaction  takes  place,  the  stronger, 
perhaps,  on  account  of  the  cruel  repri- 
sals exercised  by  the  uncivilized  In- 
dians, and  still  more  ferocious  half- 
castes;  and  while  the  patriots  are 
rifling  the  dead  bodies  of  the  dragoons, 
and  their  chief  is  reading  some  papers 
he  has  found  in  the  pocket  of  the 
Spanish  commandant,  Don  Manuel 
bitterly  deplores  the  act  of  precipita- 
tion that  has  blasted  all  the  hopes  of 
his  love  and  ambition. 

While  the  various  actors  in  the 
scene  are  thus  employed,  Jago's  prac- 
tised car  detects  a  faint  murmur  and 
rattle  in  the  barranca,  occasioned  by 
the  approach  of  another  squadron  of 
cavalry  under  command  of  the  Conde 
Carlos.  The  dragoons,  alarmed  by 
the  firing,  have  left  their  horses  below 
and  slung  their  heavy  boots  over  their 
shoulders,  in  order  to  anive  more 
speedily  to  the  assistance  of  their  com- 


rades. Byaskilftildispositionoflilsin* 
dians,  the  patriot  captain  surrounds  the 
Spaniards  before  they  emerge  from 
the  difficult  road  up  the  barranca,  and 
while  they  are  panting  and  exhausted 
with  the  steep  ascent.  This  is  effected 
in  spite  of  a  desperate  attempt  of  Don 
Manuel  to  warn  them  of  their  duiger. 
At  the  moment,  however,  that  they 
are,  to  all  appearance,  abont  to  be 
exterminated  by  a  volley  from  the 
patriots,  Jago  cries  out  to  hold  and 
give  quarter,  for  that  they  are  Creoles 
and  friends.  Count  Carlos,  with  a  cry 
of  "Viva  el  Rey!"  rushes  forward 
to  charge  the  foe,  but  his  men  hang 
back,  and  resist  all  his  efforts  to  make 
them  advance.  Jago  gives  him  proofs 
of  the  destruction  of  the  other  squad- 
ron, and  offers  him  and  his  men  their 
lives,  and  honourable  treatment  as 
prisoners  of  war.  These  conditions 
the  Conde  is  compelled  to  accept ;  bat, 
previously  to  doing  so,  he  demands 
whose  word  is  plighted  to  him  for  their 
due  fulfilment.  Jago  descends  the 
rocky  path,  and  whispers  a  few  words 
in  his  ear,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
make  Carlos  start  back  and  sdnte  the 
patriot  captain  with  far  more  respect 
than  a  young  aristocrat  could  have 
been  expected  to  show  to  a  mnle- 
driver. 

Considering  that  neither  Spain  nor 
Mexico  are  very  safe  countiies  for 
Don  Manuel  after  what  has  occurred, 
Jago  offers  to  have  him  put  safely  on 
board  an  English  or  American  ves- 
sel ;  but  the  young  man  is  too  mnch 
agitated  to  decide  upon  any  thing. 
Preparations  are  now  made  to  leave 
the  scene  of  the  recent  conflict,  pre- 
viously to  which,  however,  many  of 
the  dragoons  join  the  ranks  of  the 
patriots.  To  this  Count  Carlos  ob- 
jects, as  contrary  to  the  conditions. 

"  It  is  the  men's  own  wish,''  replied 
Jago  in  a  jesting  tone.  "  We  fight 
for  liberty,  Conde,  and  it  were  hard 
measure  to  refuse  it  to  our  new  allies.** 

And  smiling  significantly,  he  lifted 
up  his  voice  and  sang — 

"  Aminos,  la  libertad 
Nos  llama  a  la  lid, 
Juremos  por  ella 
Morir  como  el  Cid ! " 

"  Good  GodI "  exclaimed  the  count, 
"that  voice!    Pedrillol" 
Before  Carlos  has  recovered  firom 
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hl^  surprise  at  recognising  the  voice 
of  the  masked  cavalier  who  played  so 
important  a  part  in  the  earlier  scenes 
of  the  book,  the  patriots  divide  into 
three  parties,  and  set  off  in  as  many 
different  directions,  singing  in  chorus 
the  song  which  their  leader  had  com- 
menced.     Carlos  and   Manuel  find 
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themselves  separated  alike  from  each 
other,  and  from  the  mysterious  and 
Protean  patriot  captain.  We  shall 
attach  ourselves  to  the  fortunes  of 
Don  Manuel,  and  extract  the  chapter 
which  records  his  night  march,  and 
terminates  this  episode. 


Chaptkb  thb  Twemtt-thied. 

"  Away,  away,  my  steed  and  I, 
Upon  the  piniona  of  the  wind, 
Ail  human  dweUinge  left  behind ; 
Wo  sped  like  meteora  through  the  sky, 
When  with  its  crackling  sound  the  night 
Is  chequer'd  with  the  norUiem  Ught.' 


In  the  same  wild  and  abrupt  man- 
ner in  which   the   song  had   com- 
menced, did  it  suddenly  cease  as  the 
party  entered  the  forest,  the  intrica- 
cies and  ravines  of  which  it  required 
all   their   attention  to   thread  with 
safety.    No  more  torches  were  left 
alight  than  were  absolutely  necessary 
to  find  the  way  over  and  along  the 
dangerous    fissures    and    precipices 
which  met  them  at  every  turn.    Here 
and  there  were  still  to  be  seen  traces 
of  the  paths  hewn  in  the  rock  by  the 
imspeakable  labour  of  Cortes'  infa- 
tuated allies — paths  by  which  that 
daring  adventurer  had  brought  his 
handful  of  men,  his  horses  and  guns, 
over  the  Sierra,  and  which  had  re- 
cently conducted  the  Spanish  major 
and  his  squadron  to  their  less  success- 
ful coup- de-main.    Hours  were  con- 
sume4  in  clambering  up  and  down 
this  rough  and  dangerous  ground,  and 
not  a  word  was  uttered  by  the  pa- 
triots until  they  arrived  in  a  valley  at 
a   considerable   distance   below  the 
platform    they  had   left.     A   shrill 
whistle  was  then  heard,  followed  by 
a  wild  howl  resembling  that  of  the 
cagnar,  whereupon  the  party  halted 
a  short  time,  and  then  again  started 
off  at  a  rapid  pace.    Their  path  now 
led  through  lofty  woods  and  tangled 
thickets,  overgrown  with  a  mantle  of 
creeping  plants,  so  closely  entwined 
and  intricate,  that  they  might  well 
have  deterred  the  most  daring  hunter 
from  attempting  to  force  a  passage. 
The  stunted  oaks  and  pines  had  been 
replaced  by  palm  and  tamarind  ti'ees, 
the  sharp  cold  had  given  way  to  a 
moderate  degree  of  warmth.    Over 
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the  adjacent  ravines,  billows  of  mist 
were  floating,  and  from  time  to  time 
were  wafted  towards  the  wanderers 
by  a  puff  of  the  night  breeze,  render- 
ing the  darkness  that  surrounded  them 
yet  more  intense.  Now  and  then 
Indians  emerged,  with  rapid  but  silent 
step,  from  the  clefts  and  passes  of  the 
mountain,  and  joined  the  party ;  others 
left  it  and  disappeared  with  the  same 
noiseless  dispatch.  No  voice  was 
heard,  no  command  given ;  there  was 
every  appearance  of  the  blindest  obe- 
dience, without  any  visible  chief. 

Hitherto  our  young  Don  had  given 
no  sign  of  his  existence.  He  had 
followed  mechanically  wherever  he 
had  been  led,  over  mountain  and  val- 
ley, through  ravine  and  forest,  until, 
on  a  sudden,  the  brilliant  spectacle  of 
fifty  torches,  flaring  along  a  rocky 
ridge,  and  illuminating  the  depths  of 
a  fearful  precipice,  roused  him  into 
life  and  consciousness.  Before  he  had 
time  to  enquire  where  he  was,  or 
whither  they  were  taking  him,  a 
whistle  was  heard,  and  at  the  same 
moment  he  was  seized  by  a  pair  of 
powerful  arms,  and  placed  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a  gigantic  Indian,  who 
tucked  the  young  man's  legs  under 
his  arms,  and  trotted  away  with  his 
burden  as  though  it  had  been  a  fea- 
ther. 
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grewnd,  or  through  ravines  and  hol- 
lows, had  now  snddenly  become  of  a 
tropical  heat. 

"Where  are  we?**  enquired  Don 
Manuel  of  his  bearer,  as  the  latter  at 
last  sat  him  down  upon  his  feet. 

"  Callad !  Silence  1 "  replied  the  In- 
dian, pointing  down  into  the  depth 
below,  from  which  a  shout  was  heard, 
scarcely  audible  in  the  noise  of  the 
ton-en t.  "  Callad!'^  he  repeated,  as 
he  fixed  his  lasso  dexterously  under 
Don  Manuel's  arms,  and,  lifting  him 
over  a  rock,  lowered  him  to  a  depth 
of  thirty  feet.  Himself  following 
by  the  like  means,  he  perched  the 
young  man  upon  his  shoulders  in  the 
same  unceremonious  manner  as  be- 
fore, and  began  a  rapid  descent  into 
the  friglitful  barranca. 

"  Vigilancia ! "  cried  a  voice.  "  Half 
a  foot's  breadth  and  no  more;  the 
Virgin  lielp  those  who  require  a  whole 
one." 

"  SUencio .'"  commanded  a  second 
speaker.  '^  Caballitos  for  the  Cre- 
oles ;  a  good  journey  to  the  Gachu- 
pins." 

The  warning  and  the  command  had 
alike  reference  to  an  unhewn  tree- 
trunk  thrown  across  the  gulf  that  was 
now  to  be  traversed.  The  order  had 
liardly  been  given,  when  Manuel 
found  himself  transferred  to  the 
shoulders  of  a  fresh  Indian,  who, 
without  Icoking  to  the  right  or  left, 
trotted,  rather  than  walked  over  the 
perilous  bridge.  In  the  awful  chasm 
beneath  them,  the  water  chafed  and 
roared,  concealed  from  view  by  the 
roost  luxuriant  foliage  and  creeping 
plants.  On  the  further  side  of  the 
bridge,  several  Indians  were  already 
standing. 

"  Eres  Criollof  Are  yon  a  Cre- 
ole?" said  a  rough  voice  in  rear  of 
Don  Manuel,  and  then  the  shaking  of 
the  tree- trunk  gave  notice  that  a  se- 
cond caballito,  with  a  man  upon  his 
back,  was  accomplishing  the  danger- 
ous passage.  Again  the  question  was 
put,  but  this  time  the  answer  was 
scarcely  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  un- 
fortunate Spaniard,  when  the  excla- 
mation of  "  Maidito^  Gadiupin  /"  and 
an  agonized  cry  of  "  Jesus  Maria  y 
JoUV*  were  accompanied  by  a  heavy 
fjftll  and  rattle  amongst  the  branches, 
li^nnel,  who  was  now  in  safety  on 
Ihe  farther  side  of  the  barranca,  gazed 


shndderingly  after  the  unhat)py  wretch, 
whose  death  scream  rose  shrill  and 
wild  from  the  depths  of  the  abyss. 
Before  he  had  time  to  utter  a  word, 
he  was  again  seized  and  carried  along 
as  rapidly  and  unceremoniously  as  n 
he  had  been  a  child  of  two  years'  old. 
A  few  more  single  shrieks  were  heard, 
each  more  faint  and  distant,  until  at 
last  they  ceased  altogether. 

The  heat  of  the  terra  calientt^  which 
the  party  had  recently  entered,  began 
to  change  rapidly  into  the  cold  of  the 
U/erra  fria^  while  a  wreath  of  white 
fog  round  the  summit  of  a  neighbour- 
ing mountain  indicated  the  approach 
of  dawn.  In  the  barrancas  it  was 
still  dark  night.  Here  and  there  ap- 
peared heaps  of  snow,  which  became 
more  numerous  as  the  climbers  ascend- 
ed, nntil  at  last  the  whole  mountain 
was  one  field  of  ice.  As  the  daylight 
Increased,  a  mass  of  snow-covmd 
monntain  appeared  upon  the  left, 
spreading  out  like  a  huge  winding- 
sheet,  while  to  the  right  a  still  loftter 
peak  caught  the  first  beams  of  the 
morning  sun.  Bnt  the  beams  were 
pale,  and  the  tints  grey;  all  aroimd 
was  mist  and  icy  cold. 

*'  Par  Diosf^  exclaimed  Don  Ma- 
nuel ;  ^'  Where  is  the  Conde  Carios? 
Where  are  Alonzo,  Cosmo?" 

^^  Forward !"  commanded  a  Toiee. 

**  I  ask  where  is  the  Conde  Carlos  ?** 
repeated  the  young  nobleman,  who 
remarked,  to  his  horror,  that  the  party, 
which  had  set  out  more  than  four 
hundred  strong,  now  consisted  only 
of  seventy  Indians  and  twenty  or 
thirty  draigoons.  He  had  been  un- 
conscious, owing  to  the  darkness  uid 
to  his  agitation  of  mind,  of  the  sepa- 
ration that  had  taken  place  upon  the 
plateau.  No  answer  was  vouchsafed 
to  his  question.  They  had  arrived  at 
the  edge  of  a  deep  precipice,  which 
stopped  their  further  progress. 

*'  Lassos  1 "  cried  the  same  voioe  as 
before. 

One  of  the  Indians  fastened  the 
end  of  his  lasso  round  his  own  body, 
gave  the  ring  at  the  other  extremity 
to  a  comrade,  and  was  lowered  over 
the  ]>rccipice.  A  second  lasso  was 
made  fast  to  the  ring  of  the  first,  a 
third,  a  fourth,  a  fifth  were  added  in 
like  manner,  nntil  the  Indian  had  dis- 
a])pcared  in  the  fog,  and  it  was  only 
known  bv  his  shout  when  be  bad 
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fonnd  a  footing.  Another  Indian,  and 
another,  followed  in  the  same  way, 
with  as  much  safety  and  speed  as  if 
they  had  been  so  many  cotton  bales 
let  down  from  the  top  floor  of  a  ware- 
house. 

**  Vuestra  Sehoria^^^  said  one  of  the 
patriots  to  Don  Manuel,  pointing  to 
this  new  kind  of  ladder,  and  making 
a  sign  to  an  Indian.  The  next  mo- 
ment the  young  nobleman  also  had 
vanished  in  the  mist.  Man  followed 
man,  and  the  last  who  went  down 
gave  each  of  the  five  guides  a  cigar, 
laid  his  finger  on  his  lips,  and  hasten- 
ed after  his  companions. 

The  descent  thus  strangely  com- 
menced, was  continued  for  some  time 
without  incident,  and  the  sun  was 
just  rising  above  the  mountains,  when 
the  patriot  detachment  came  in  sight 
of  a  moderately  deep  barranca,  along 
the  side  of  which  stood  a  ranchoy  or 
Indian  village,  composed  of  dooriess 
and  windowless  huts,  built  of  tree 
trunks,  and  thatched  with  palm  leaves. 
Each  of  the  humble  dwellings  was 
surrounded  by  its  cactus  hedge,  en- 
closing an  infinite  variety  of  gorgeous 
tropical  flowers,  which  oflered  a  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  adjacent  poverty 
and  filth.  From  the  elevation  on  which 
the  patriots  stood,  a  chapel  with  snow- 
white  walls,  buried  amidst  centenary 
cypresses,  was  visible,  as  also  some 
other  buildings  of  various  sizes,  ap- 
parently belonging  to  an  hacienda  or 
plantation. 

The  party  descended  rapidly  but 
cautiously  towards  the  village,  headed 
by  a  young  Creole,  who  now,  for  the 
first  time  during  their  march,  attracted 
Don  Manuel's  attention,  and  under 
whose  unbuttoned  frock-coat  were  visi- 
ble the  blue  uniform  and  white  facings 
of  the  patriots,  and  the  insignia  of  a 
field-officer.  The  morning  mass  was 
just  over,  and  the  village  alive  with 
Indians — men,  women,  and  children — 
who  crowded  round  the  detachment 
with  joyous  welcome  and  vociferous 
greetings. 

In  the  midst  of  the  bustle,  the  sound 
of  voices  was  suddenly  heard  ap- 
proaching the  village  from  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  presently  the  advanced 
guard  of  a  coq)s  of  patriots  came  in 
sight.  These  were  folloAved  by  seve- 
ral officers  of  distinguished  appear- 
ance, clothed  in  rich  staff*  uniforms, 


and  amongst  them  the  Conde  Caries. 
Then  came  the  main  body,  number- 
ing about  five  hundred  men,  all  well 
armed  and  equipped.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  Indians,  Metises,  and 
Zambos  from  the  southera  provinces, 
powerful  weU-built  fellows,  who,  in 
spite  of  their  long  march,  came  on 
with  a  light  step  and  a  proud  glance. 
From  time  to  thne  there  was  a  shont 
of  ''  Viva  VidnU  Guer&o!  Viva 
nuesiro  genetxUP^ 

Oddly  enough,  as  it  struck  Don 
Manuel,  our  old  acquaintance,  Cap- 
tain Jago,  was  walking  among  the 
brilliant  train  of  staff-officers,  still 
attired  in  his  shabby  manga,  although 
he  had  found  means  to  renew  the 
covering  of  his  feet. 

''Ahl  Don  Manuel!"  cried  he 
with  a  somewhat  malidous  smile,  and 
fixing  his  eyes  on  the  now  tattered 
shoes  and  garb  of  the  young  cavidier, 
'*  Yon  were  doubtless  not  over  well- 
pleased  with  your  last  night's  march ; 
but  we  could  not  help  it,  and  your 
firiend  the  Connt  Carlos  has  fared  no 
better.  I  trust,  however,  that  my 
commands  were  obeyed,  and  that 
Major  Galeana  took  all  possiUe  care 
of  you?" 

**  Major  Galeana  take  care  of  me  I " 
repeated  the  youth  indignantly,  his 
blood  agaui  getting  up  at  the  remem- 
brance of  the  rough  handUng  he  had 
experienced. 

'*  My  orders  have  been  obeyed,  I 
hope,"  resumed  Jago. 

*'  Thy  orders  obeyed,  knave  I"  in- 
tempted  Don  Manuel  bitterly,  with- 
out letting  Jago  finish  his  phrase. 

*^  Mexico  caDs  me  Yicdnte  Gne- 
r^,"  was  the  dry  but  dignified  reply 
of  the  ex-arriero;  **  and  henc^or- 
ward  I  must  beg  of  your  young  se- 
iloria  to  address  me  by  that  name." 

And  with  these  words,  the  former 
muleteer,  now  suddenly  transformed 
into  one  of  Mexico's  most  distinguish- 
ed generals,  turned  his  back  upon  the 
astonished  Don  Manuel,  amidst  the 
loud  laughter  of  the  bystanders. 

"  Let  the  men  get  their  breakfast 
at  once,"  continued  Guer^ro  to  Major 
Galeana,  so  that  they  may  have  at 
least  three  hours'  siesta.  Be  kind 
enough  to  give  me  a  cigar,"  he  added, 
to  another  of  his  officers.  "  Ha ! 
there  are  tortillas,^^  laughed  he,  step- 
ping up  to  a  group  of  Indian  women, 
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who  were  busied  baking  the  much- 
esteemed  maize  cakes,  aud  had  crept 
towards  him  in  order  to  kiss  the  hem 
of  his  garment.  "  They  arc  good, 
Matta,"  said  he,  with  a  smile,  to  one 
of  the  girls,  taking  a  tortilla  from  the 
pan,  stretching  out  bis  hand  for  the 
Chili  pepper,  and  sprinkling  the  cake 
with  the  pungent  condiment.  "  One 
more,  Matta.  So— try  them,  gentle- 
men, you  will  find  them  excellent." 

The  aides-de-camp  and  generals 
hastened  to  follow  the  example  of 
their  chief. 

"  Apropos,  Major  Galeana,"  re- 
sumed the  latter ;  ^^  two  Spaniards 
were  caught  trying  to  escape.  Let 
them  be  strung  up.  Seflor  Conde," 
he  continued,  turning  to  his  prisoner 
Carlos,  "  you  are  our  guest,  I  hope, 
and  your  friend  also,  if  he  will  so  far 
condescend.  But  where  is  he  ?  Where 
is  Don  Manuel?" 

Common  and  reckless  as  Gruerdro^s 
manner  undoubtedly  was,  there  was, 
nevertheless,  a  something  about  him 
highly  attractive ;  the  more  so,  as  the 
most  superficial  observer  could  easily 
discern  that  his  abruptness  was  the 
result,  not  of  a  consciousness  of  great 
power,  but  of  a  wish  to  make  himself 
popular  with  his  followers.  During 
the  last  of  the  pauses  occasioned  in 
his  desultory  discourse  by  his  attacks 
upon  the  maize  cakes,  an  officer  came 
up  and  made  a  report,  which  seemed 
strongly  to  interest  the  generaL 

"The  devil!"  cried  he.  "The 
L^peros  on  the  heights  of  Ajotla,  say 
you  ?    Let  us  have  a  look  at  them." 

And  so  saying,  he  started  off  at  a 
pace  with  which  not  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers was  able  to  keep  up,  and  in  a 
very  few  minutes  had  ascended  an 


eminence  commanding  a  distant  view 
of  the  road  from  Fnebla  de  los  An- 
geles to  the  capital,  while  in  the  still 
remoter  distance,  beyond  the  lake  of 
Chalco,  lay  the  city  of  Mexico  itself. 

From  that  point  a  strange  sight 
presented  itself.  The  whole  of  the 
wretched  class  of  people  called  L^- 
peros,  the  Lazzaroni  of  New  Spain, 
had  evacuated  the  city  and  snborbs, 
and  with  their  wives  and  children  had 
taken  up  their  station  upon  the  Ajotla 
road,  their  legions  extending  as  far  as 
the  chain  of  volcanic  hills  which,  on 
that  side  of  the  great  Mexican  valley, 
serve  as  outposts  to  the  Tenochtitlan 
range. 

"  Madre  de  Dios!"  cried  Gaer^ro 
to  his  officers,  as  they  came  np.  "  Now 
for  three  thousand  mnskets,  instead  of 
five  hundred,  and  Mexico  would  be 
ours." 

"  No  «^,"  replied  an  old  brigadier- 
general,  "  I  do  not  know  that." 

"  lo  lo  «e,"  said  Vic^te  Guer^ro, 
/  know  it ;  but  as  things  now  are,  it 
certainly  is  impossible.  They  have 
two  regiments  of  infantry,  only  Span- 
ish infantry  to  be  sure,  but  with  the 
best  colonel  in  the  service ;  and  five 
militia  regiments.  Yet,  give  me  three 
thousand  muskets  and  Mexico  should 
be  ours.  The  L^peros  are  waiting 
for  us." 

He  paused  for  a  moment  and  seemed 
to  refiect. 

"  Pshaw  1"  added  he  to  his  officers, 
"  it  cannot  be  done,  Sefiores  1  Bnt 
padencia!  before  we  are  ten  years 
older,  Mexico  shall  be  free." 

And  without  vouchsafing  another 
glance  either  to  the  city  or  the  JA- . 
peros,  this  remarkable  man  turned 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  Hacienda. 
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No  effort  of  genius,  or  industry,  can 
make  the  history  of  England,  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  equal  in  hiter- 
est  to  that  of  either  the  seyenteenth 
or  nineteenth  centuries.  By  the  eight- 
eenth century  is  meant  the  period  of  it 
ending  in  1792 :  the  subsequent  eight 
years  begin  a  new  era — the  era  of  Re- 
volutions— which  properly  belongs  to 
the  nineteenth.  .  It  was  essentially  a 
period  of  repose.  Placed  midway  be- 
tween the  gi-eat  religious  effort  which, 
commencing  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth, was  not  closed  in  the  British 
Islands  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  not  less  vehement 
political  struggle  which  began  in  the 
world  with  the  French,  or  perhaps 
the  American  Revolution,  and  is  still 
in  uninterrupted  activity,  it  exhibits 
a  resting-place  between  the  two  great 
schisms  which  have  distracted  and 
distinguished  modem  times.  It  wants 
the  ardent  zeal,  intrepid  spirit,  and 
enthusiastic  devotion,  of  the  former 
epoch,  not  less  than  the  warm  asph'a- 
tions,  fierce  contests,  and  extravagant 
expectations  of  the  latter.  Passion 
had  exhausted  itself;  energy  was 
worn  out  by  exertion  ;  enthusiasm 
damped  by  disappointment.  We  no 
longer  see  men  nobly  sacrificing  them- 
selves for  what  they  deemed  the  pub- 
lic good ;  the  generous  had  ceased  to 
obliterate  the  selfish  passions;  good 
sense  was  the  characteristic  of  the 
period ;  a  desire  for  repose  its  leading 
principle ;  selfishness  its  ruling  mo- 
tive. It  is  ever  so  with  men,  when 
vehement  passions  are  not  awakened, 
and  the  ardour  of  visionary  pursuit 
has  not  obliterated  the  desire  for  im- 
mediate gratification. 

But  if  the  eighteenth  century  can 
never  rival  the  eras  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  the  French  Revolution  in 
heart-stirring  events,  animated  nar- 
rative, picturesque  description,  gene- 
rous devotion,  and  sanguinary  ambi- 
tion, it  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  either 
in  the  lessons  of  political  wisdom  with 
which  it  is  fraught.    It  is  so  because 


it  exhibits  on  a  great  scale,  and  for  a 
longperiod,  the  results  of  those  changes 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  that 
vehement  struggle  in  the  two  preced- 
ing centuries,  and  enables  us  to  ap- 
preciate, by  actual  experience,  the 
benefits  and  evils  of  those  great  altera- 
tions in  civil  and  religions  institutions, 
which,  after  so  long  and  severe  a  con- 
test, had  at  length  come  to  be  tho- 
roughly established.  The  survey  is, 
in  some  respects,  disheartening,  but 
it  is  instructive ;  if  it  dispels  many 
theories  and  blights  much  anticipa- 
tion, it  confirms  many  truths,  and  has 
established  some  principles  which  will 
probably  never  again  be  questioned. 
We  are  not  aware  that  the  history  of 
the  eighteenth  century  has  ever  yet 
been  written  in  this  spirit.  It  is  un- 
derstood now  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
learning  and  genius ;  let  us  hope  that 
equanimity  and  impartial  judgment 
will  preside  as  much  as  these  bril- 
liant qualities  in  the  completion  of 
the  great  undertaking. 

l%e  great  passion  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  for  religions  emancipa- 
tion. The  rcfd  evil  which  it  was  the 
object  of  the  Reformation  to  shake  off 
was  the  despotism  of  the  Romish 
priesthood :  the  freedom  for  which  the 
Reformers  contended  was  the  freedom 
of  the  human  soul.  The  immediate 
object,  the  exciting  cause,  indeed,  of 
Lutber^s  movements,  was  the  over- 
throw of  the  corrupt  sale  of  indul- 
gences, which,  in  the  time  of  Leo  X., 
had  brought  such  scandal  on  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  but  religious  free- 
dom was  the  general  and  durable 
passion  of  the  Reformation.  It  was 
the  constrained  uniformity  of  worship, 
the  compulsory  unity  of  belief,  the 
slavish  submission  to  authority,  in 
the  dearest  concerns  of  existence, 
which  was  the  real  evil  that  was  com- 
plained of.  This  want,  so  natural  to 
an  age  of  mental  activity,  so  indis- 
pensable to  one  of  advancing  freedom, 
the  satisfaction  of  which  is  as  neces- 
sary  as  vital  air  to  one  of  general  in- 
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tclligence,  distinctly  appeared  in  the 
forms  of  worship  which  the  Re- 
formers generally  established  when 
they  had  thrown  off  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  pontiff.  The  Romish 
liturgieSf  tonching,  admirable,  and  ca- 
tholic, as  great  part  of  them  are,  were 
in  general  abolished ;  and,  in  their 
stead,  extempore  prayers,  often  of 
portentous  length,  were  used,  to  give 
each  individual  minister  an  opportu- 
nity of  introducing,  in  every  part  of 
the  sacred  proceeding,  his  peculiar 
tenets.  The  sermon,  for  a  similar 
reason,  became  the  longest  and  most 
important  part  of  the  sen'ice.  Every 
one  knows  how  strongly  the  same 
lines  of  distinction  still  characterize 
the  ultra- Reformers,  who  contend  for 
the  Calvinistic  tenets  and  Presbyte- 
rian form  of  worship,  and  those  more 
moderate  partizans  of  the  Reforma- 
tion who  have  embraced  the  less  violent 
schism  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Political  equality  was,  and  still  is, 
the  grand  aspuration  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  What  the  ardent  multitudes 
who  embraced  the  principles  of  the 
French  Revolution  desired,  was  equa- 
lity of  privilege,  and  universal  par- 
ticipation in  power.    They  saw  the 
injustice  and  cruelty  of  their  former 
oppressors,  they  felt  how  galling  their 
chains  had  been,  and  they  flattered 
themselves  that,  if  they  could  once  get 
possession  of  the  reins  of  power,  they 
had  suffered  too  severely  from  their 
abuse  to  be  in  any  danger  of  being 
led  astray  in  the  use  they  made  of 
them.    Abolition  of  rank  and  privi- 
lege, the  opening  of  all  careers  to  all, 
and  the  admission  of  all  into  the 
equal  enjoyment  of  power,  by  means 
of  a  government  resting  on  universal 
suffrage,  was  the  general  object  of 
ambition,  and  has  been  established 
for  a  brief  period  in  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Piedmont;  more  dur- 
ably in  North  and  South  America. 
What  the  results  of  this  system  of 
government  are  to  be,  is  the  great 
problem  which  is  in  the  course  of 
solution  in  the  nineteenth  century; 
but  be  these  results  fortunate  or  un- 
fortunate, it  is  this  which  constitutes 
the  characteristic  of  the  period,  and 
will  form  the   object  of  close  and 
anxious  attention  to  historians  in  fu- 
ture times.    It  was  a  principle  and 
basis  of  gOTemment  wholly  new  in 


human  affairs.  No  previous  republic, 
either  in  ancient  or  modem  times, 
had  exhibited  any  approach  to  it. 
The  seclusion  of  the  great  body  of  the 
working  class,  in  all  the  states  of  an- 
tiquity, from  any  share  either  in 
municipal  or  social  powers,  by  reason 
of  the  generality  of  slaverv  —  the 
arrangement  of  men  in  trades  and 
crafts,  through  whose  heads  all  their 
powers  were  exercised.  In  the  free 
cities  of  Italy  and  Flanders,  in  mo- 
dem times,  and  in  general  in  all  the 
European  burghs,  necessarily  ren- 
dered the  basis  of  govemmcnt  in  all 
former  commonwealths  essentially  dif- 
ferent. A  democratic  valley  may 
have  existed  in  Uri  or  Underwaldcn, 
where  all  the  citizens  were  equally 
rich  in  fortune,  and  nearly  equally 
poor  in  intelligence ;  but  the  example 
of  a  ereat  community  resting  on  uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  a  simple  majority 
of  votes,  began  with  the  year  1789. 

Although   the  proper  democratic 
spurit  existed  in  great  strength  in 
many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellion, and  its  extravagances  gene- 
rally affected  the  army,  and  some  of 
the  powerful  leaders  of  that  convul- 
sion, yet  extension  of  political  power 
was  not  the  object  of  the  national  will. 
This  is  decisively  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  when  they  gained  the  power,  the 
people  made  no  attempt.  In  any  mate- 
rial respect,  to  alter  the  public  insti- 
tutions.   Cromwell,  doubtless,  was  a 
military  usurper ;    but    a    militaiy 
usurper  is  only  the  head  of  a  warlike 
republic,  and   he  is    constrained  to 
obey  the  wishes  of  the  soldiers  who 
have  elevated  him  to  power.    Neither 
he  nor  the  Long  Parliament  made 
any  important  alterations  on  the  last- 
ing structure  of  govcrament,  though, 
for  the  time,  they  totally  altered  its 
practice.    The  law  was  administered 
on    the  old  precedents    during  the 
whole  Protectorate.    I'he  estates  of 
the  malignauts  were  put  under  seques- 
tration, and  many  of  the  church  lands 
were  confiscated,  but  no  great  alter- 
ation in  the  &)undations  of  govern- 
ment took  place.    Power,  when  the 
military  oppression  was  removed,  im- 
mediately returned  to  its  former  seats. 
The  parliaments  summoned  by  Crom- 
well proved  so  refractory,  that  they 
were  in  general  dissolved  after  having 
sat  a  few  days;  juries,  throsghoot 
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vemmtail  that  thfy  ;iiquitt«d  aearlj 
all  the  state  offi'initi-'  bronght  before 
them  ;  and  legal  |>ni^L.'('ntiou8  fell  into 
disQso.  Every  lliiii;;  was  done  bj 
military  force  ;  but  it  never  occurred 
to  liim  to  tm-n  up  tin.'  soil,  so  as  to 
bring  up  fresL  elcmcui.-.  into  action : — 
he  never  thoi)£;)ii  'if  Bummoning  a 
porliajnent  resting'  on  universal  suf- 
frage, or  eslabllsliiiig  it  revolutionary 
tribunal,  the  jiuurs  uf  wliicb  were 
nominated  Xiy  that  democratic  asseiD' 
bly.  So  as  the  victorious  party  were 
allowed  to  cbaut  bymns  as  they 
pleased,  and  hedr  long  seimons  re- 
plete nith  auy  absurdity,  and  indulge 
in  tbclrcedoni  of  tiie  pulpit,  they  cai-od 
notbing  for  that  of  the  press,  or  alter' 
ins  tbe  structure  of  government. 
When  Chailea  11.  was  recalled  by 
Monk,  ho  had  only  to  [sane  writs  to 
the  counties  and  boroughs  wbiuh  had 
relumed  the  Long  Piuliament,  to 
obtain  the  moat  thoroughly  loyal  eom- 
mous  which  ever  sat  in  England. 

Although  the  change  of  govern- 
ment in  1683  Is  usually  coiled  "the 
Bcvointion,"  and  although  it  certainly 
was  a  moat  decisive  overthrow  ao  far 
13  the  reigning  family  was  concerned, 
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stand  the  word.  It  made  no  change 
in  tbe  basis  of  power  in  tbe  statu, 
though  it  altered  the  dynasty  which 
gat  on  the  throne,  and  for  seventy 
years  fixed  the  reign  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  Whig  party,  who 
had  been  roost  lustra  mental  in 
placing  William  and  Alary  on  it. 
But  the  structure  of  Govenimcut  re- 
mained nnchanged  ;  or  rather,  it  was 
changed  only  to  be  rendered  more 
stable  and  powerful.  We  owe  to 
the  Revolution  many  of  our  greatest 
blessings  ;  but  not  the  least  of 
these  has  bwn  the  removal  of  the 
caiises  of  weakness  which  had  so  often 
before,  in  English  history,  proved  fatal 
to  the  throne.  It  gave  us  a  national 
debt,  a  standing  army,  and  a  stable 
foreign  policy.  The  sum  annually 
raised  by  William  in  taxes,  within  fivo 
years  after  he  obtained  the  throne, 
was  triple  what  hod  been  so  much 
tbe  subject  of  complaint  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I. ;  but  the  effect  of  this 
ifas  to  give  ns  a  firm  govemmeot 
and  steady  policy.   DeW'"t»dMid, 


in  the  disgraceful  days  of  the  alliance 
of  Charles  II.  with  France,  that  the 
clianges  of  English  policy  had  now 
becnnie  so  frequent,  that  no  man 
could  rely  on  any  system  being  conti- 
nued steadily  for  two  years  together. 
The  continental  interests  ana  con- 
nexions of  William,  and  snbsequently 
of  the  Hanover  family,  gave  us  a 
durable  system  of  foreign  nolicy,  and 
imprinted,  for  an  huniJreil  and  forty 
years,  that  steadiness  in  our  cuuncils, 
without  which  neither  individuals  nor 
nations  ever  attahied  either  lasting 
fame  or  greatuess.  Nor  was  it  the 
least  blessing  consequent  upon  such  a 
change  of  external  polic;^'  and  of  the 
wars  which  it  necessarily  induced,  that 
it  gave  Government  the  lasting  sup- 
port  of  a  standing  army,  and  thus  pre- 
vented ibst  ruinous  prostration  of  the 
executive  before  tbe  burst  of  popular 
passion,  which  had  so  often  mduced 
the  most  dreadful  disorders  in  Euglisb 
history.  Aftei'  1688,  the  standing 
army,  though  inconsiderable  comparr 
ed  with  what  it  bos  since  become,  was 
always  respectable,  and  adciiuate,  as 
the  result  of  tho  rebellions  in  1716 
and  17  Jo  demonstrated,  to  the  defence 
of  Goi'ommeot  against  tho  most  av- 
rious  domestic  dangers.  That  of  itself 
was  an  incalculable  blessing,  and 
cheaply  purcliascd  by  the  national  debt 
and  aU  the  bloodshed  of  our  foriiigu 
wars.  Uad  Charles  I.  possessed  five 
thoosand  guards,  he  would  at  once 
have  crnshed  tbe  great  Rebellion  ;  and 
the  wofnl  oppression  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament, which,  during  tho  elevm 
J  ears  that  it  sat,  extorted  eighty  mil- 
ions,  equal  to  two  hundred  millionB 
at  this  time,  from  an  impoverished 
and  bleeding  nation,  would  have  been 
prevented. 

Englishojen  arc  not  accustomed  to 
pride  themselves  upon  the  external 
successes  and  mililnry  triumphs  of  tlio 
eighteenth  century ;  and  tiiey  have 
been  so  qplipseJ  by  those  of  the  Ko- 
voiutionai^war,  that  thej  are  now  in 
a  great  mri«ui'e  thrown  into  the 
shade.  X'et  notbing  is  more  certain 
than  that  it  is  in  external  success  and 
warlike  glory,  that,  during iheseventy 

Eiars  which  immediately  succeeded  the 
evolntion,  we  mnst  look  for  the  chief 
rewards  and  best  vindicatiou  of  that 
convnlsion.  England  then  lAOfc  iia 
appropriate  place  ae  the  hea4  i'  * 
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Protestant  faith,  the  bulwark  of  the 
liberties  of  Europe.  The  ambition  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  which  so  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  them  in  the  person  of 
Louis  XIV.,  became  the  lasting  ob- 
ject of  their  apprehension  and  resist- 
ance. The  heroic  steadiness  of  Wil- 
liam, the  consummate  genius  of  Marl- 
borough, the  ardent  spirit  of  Chatham, 
won  for  us  the  glories  of  the  War  of  the 
Succession  and  of  the  Seven  Years. 
Though  deeply  checkered,  especially  in 
the  American  war,  with  disaster,  the 
eighteen  th  century  wa8,upon  the  whole, 
one  of  external  glory  and  national 
advancement.  To  their  honour  be  it 
spoken,  the  Whigs  at  that  period  were 
the  party  who  had  the  national  glory 
and  success  at  heart,  and  made  the 
gi-eatest  efforts,  both  on  the  theatre 
of  arms  and  of  diplomacy,  to  promote 
it.  The  Tories  were  lukewarm  or  in- 
different to  national  glory,  averse  to 
foreign  alliances,  and  often  willing  to 
purchase  peace  by  the  abandonment 
of  the  chief  advantages  which  war  had 
purchased.  During  the  Revolutionary 
war  the  case  was  just  the  reverae — the 

Parties  mutually  changed  places.  The 
'orics  were  the  national  and  patriotic, 
the  AVhigs  the  gi'umbling  and  discon- 
tented party.  Both  parties,  in  both 
Eeriods,  were  in  reality  actuated,  per- 
aps  unconsciously,  by  their  party 
interests — the  Whigs  were  patriotic 
and  national,  the  Tories  backward  and 
lukewarm  when  the  Whigs  were  in 
power,  and  derived  lustre  from  foreign 
success ;  the  Tories  were  patriotic  and 
national  when  they  held  the  reins  of 
government,  and  the  opposite  vices 
had  passed  over  to  their  antagonists. 

But  if  from  the  external  policy  and 
foreign  triumphs  of  the  Whigs  during 
the  first  sixty  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  turn  to  the  domestic  go- 
vernment which  they  established,  and 
the  social  ameliorations  which  they  in- 
troduced, we  shall  see  much  less  rea- 
son to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
benefits  gained  by  the  Revolution. 
It  is  here  that  the  great  moral  and 
political  lesson  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury is  to  be  found  ;  this  it  is  which 
it  behoves  our  historians  to  tell ;  this 
it  is  which  they  have  left  untold. 
The  long  possession  of  power,  after  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary,  by 
the  Whig  party,  which  continued  un- 
intermptea  for  seventy  years,  and  the 


want  of  any  philosophical  history  of 
the  period  since  they  were  dispossessed 
of  office,  have  prevented  the  truth  from 
being  boldly  told,  or  even  generally 
known  in  this  country.  It  is  much 
more  generally  appreciated,  however, 
by  continental  writers,  and  we  may 
rest  assured  the  eyes  of  future  gene- 
rations will  be  steadily  fixed  on  it. 
The  danger  is,  that  it  will  throw  dis- 
credit on  the  cause,  both  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  in  the  eyes  of  future 
generations  in  the  world.  Let  us,  in 
the  first  instance,  boldly,  and  without 
seeking  to  disguise  the  truth,  examine 
what  are  the  religious  and  civil  evils 
which  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
mankind  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  then  enquire 
whether  they  are  the  necessary  result 
of  the  Reformation  and  the  Revolution, 
or  have  arisen  from  causes  foreign  to 
that  of  religious  and  civil  freedom — in 
a  word,  from  the  usual  intermixture 
of  human  selfishness  and  iniquity  with 
those  great  convulsions. 

The  two  great  evils  which  have  dis- 
figured the  reformed  church  in  the 
British  islands,  since  its  final  esta- 
blishment at  the  Revolution,  have 
been  the  endless  midtiplication  and 
unceasing  rancour  of  sects,  and  the 
palpable  outgrowth  of  the  population 
beyond  the  possibility  of  thehr  gratui- 
tous instruction  in  religious  truth  by 
means  of  the  national  church. 

The  three  gi*eat  evils  which  have 
been  felt  in  the  political  and  social 
world  in  England  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  are  the  prodigious,  and  in 
general  irresistible,  power  of  an  oli- 
garchy ;  the  unbounded  parliamentair 
and  official  corruption  by  which  their 
influence  has  been  upheld ;  and  the 
unprecedented  spread  of  pauperism 
through  the  working  classes  of  society. 

In  these  days  the  reality  of  those 
evils  will  probably  not  be  disputed  in 
any  quarter ;  when  we  have  seen  the 
latter  lead  to  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the 
great  organic  change  of  1832,  as  wdl 
as  keep  the  nation,  and  all  serions 
thinkers  in  it,  in  a  state  of  constant 
anxiety ;  and  the  former  rend  the  na* 
tional  church  in  Scotland  asunder; 
threaten  the  most  serious  religions 
divisions  in  England,  and  in  both 
countries  permit  the  growth  of  a  huge 
body  of  practical  heathens  in  ue 
midist  of  a  Christian  land. 
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Were  these  erila  the  necesaary  and 
inevitable  result  of  the  Reformation 
»nd  the  Revolution ;  or  have  they 
arisen  from  causes  foreign  to  theae 
changes,  and  which,  in  fatarc  times, 
may  be  detached  from  them?  The 
Roman  Catholic  writers  on  the  Con- 
tinent all  maintain  the  former  opinion, 
and  consider  them  as  the  ncceaaary 
effect  and  jnst  punishment  of  the 
great  schism  from  the  church ;  which, 
by  a  natural  conseqQence,  ended  in 
civil  convulsion,  public  immorality, 
and  social  distress.  The  Gngilah 
writers  have,  hitherto,  rather  avoided 
than  grappled  with  the  subject ;  they 
have  rather  denied  the  existence  of 


theae  unquestionable  evils  of  the 
eighteenth  century  are  really  to  be 
,  ascribed. 

They  know  little  of  the  hnman 
heart  who  expect  that,  in  an  age  and 
country  where  religion  is  at  ail  uimighi 
«/*,  sects  and  religions  differences  will 
not  prevail.  As  well  might  you  ex- 
pect that,  in  a  free  communily,  politi- 
cal parties  are  tobonntnown.  Troth, 
indeed,  is  one  and  the  same  in  all 
ages  ;  but  so  also  is  the  light  of  Ihc 
snn  ;  yet,  in  how  many  different  hues, 
and  under  how  many  different  appear- 
ancc,«,  doca  it  manifest  itself  in  the 
world?  Ill  the  smoky  city,  and  on  the 
clear  mountain  ;  on  the  sandy  desert, 
and  in  the  stagnant  marsh;  radiantwith 
the  warmth  of  July,  or  faintly  pier- 
cing the  gloom  of  December.  "So  va- 
rious are  the  capacities,  feelings,  emo- 
lione,  and  dispositions  of  men,  that,  on 
any  subject  which  really  interests 
them,  diversity  of  opinion  ia  as  in- 
evitable as  difference  in  their  coun- 
tenances, stature,  character,  fortune, 
and  Slate  in  the  world.  Hence  it  was 
that  our  Saviour  said  be  came  to 
bring  not  peace  on  earth,  bnt  a 
sword^lo  divide  the  father  from  the 
son,  to  array  the  mother  against  the 
daughter.  It  will  be  so  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  Unity  of  opinion  on  poli- 
tical subjects  seems  to  prevail  under 
Asiatic  despotism  ;  in  leligious,  under 
the  European  papacy — bnt  nowhere 
else.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
the  absence  of  alt  theological  disputes 
in  a  community,  is,  not  that  all  think 
alike  on  religion,  but  that  none  think 
at  all. 
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But  althoQgh  no  rational  man  who 
knows  the  human  heart  will  ever 
express  a  wish  t6  see  entire  religious 
tinity  prevail  in  a  state,  yet  there  can 
be  no  question,  that  the  prodigious 
multiplication  of  sects  in  Britain, 
which  strikes  foreigners  with  such 
astonishment,  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed, 
as  well  as  the  immense  mass  of  civi- 
lized heathenism  which,  through  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  was 
growing  np  in  the  island,  to  the  ini- 

Jaitous  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
ie  chnrch  which  took  place  at  the 
Reformation.  It  ia  well  known  that 
the  proportion  of  the  tithes  of  England 
which  belongs  to  lay  impropriators,  is 
more  considerable  than  that  which  is 
still  in  the  bands  of  the  chnrch  ;  and  if 
to  them  is  added  the  abbey  and  monas- 
tery lands,  they  woald  by  this  time 
have  amounted  to  a  very  large  annual 
sum,  probably  not  less  than  six  or 
seven  millions  a-year.  In  Scotland,  it 
is  well  known,  the  church  lands  nt  the 
Reformation  were  abont  a  third  of 
the  whole  landed  property.  They 
would  now,  therefore,  have  produced 
£1,700,000  a-year,  as  the  entire  rental 
isaomowhatabovefivemilliona.  What 
a  noble  fund  here  existed,  formed  and 
set  apartby  the  piety  and  charity  of  for- 
mer ages,  for  the  service  of  the  altar 
and  of  the  poor — two  causes  which  God 
hath  joined,  and  no  man  should  pat 
asunder  I  What  incalculable  good 
would  it  have  done,  if  it  had  been  pre- 
served sacred  for  its  proper  destina- 
tion— sacred  from  the  corrnptions, 
mummery,  and  despotism  of  the  Ro- 
mish church,  but  preserved  inviolate 
for  the  support  of  religion,  the  relief 
of  suffering,  the  spread  of  education! 
What  is  it  which  blights  and  para- 
lysefl  all  the  cfforta  now  made,  whether 
by  individuals,  voluntary  associations, 
or  the  state,  for  the  attainment  of 
those  truly  godlike  objects  ?  Is  it 
not  ever  one  thing — the  practical  im- 
possibility of  finding  the  reqniaite 
funds  to  support  the  institations  ne- 
cessary to  grapple  with  the  evils,  on  a 
scale  at  all  commensurate  to  their 
magnitude  ?  The  Established  Cbureh 
could  not  spread  for  want  of  fands  to 
erect  and  endow  chnrches  ;  mean- 
while the  popalaticT^  in  the  m»iiufac- 
turing  districts  an;l  gro:U  toivns  n  as 
rapidly  increasing,  mid.  In  couaCr  _ 
quence,  part  of  the  people 
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ill  the  divisions  of  dissent,  part  in 
the  oblivion  of  practical  heathenism. 
Thence  the  multiplication  of  sects, 
the  spread  of  pauperism,  the  growth 
of  civilized  heathenism  in  the  state. 
The  poor-laws  dated  from  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries  ;  the  forty- 
second  of  Elizabeth  stands  a  durable 
record  of  the  real  origin  of  that  bur- 
densome tax.  It  was  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  funds  of  religion  and  cha- 
rity to  the  gratification  of  secular  ra- 
pacity, which  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
chief  religious  and  social  evils  under 
which  Great  Britain  has  ever  since  la- 
boured ;  and  it  is  it  which  still  presents 
an  invincible  obstacle  to  all  the  efforts 
which  are  made  for  their  removal. 

But  the  confiscation  of  the  church 
lands  and  tithes  to  the  use  of  the  tempo- 
ral nobility  was  not  a  necessary  part  of 
the  Kcformation,  any  more  than  the 
confiscation  of  the  estates  of  the  church 
and  the  emigrants  was  a  necessary 
Bt4i\>  in  the  progress  of  freedom  in 
France.  In  both  cases,  the  iniquitous 
spoliation  was  the  result  of  human 
wickedness  mingling  with  the  current, 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  gencroiu) 
effort  for  religious  or  civil  emancipa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  many,  to  ren- 
der it  the  means  of  achieving  individual 
robbery  for  behoof  of  the  few.  The 
Reformation  might  have  been  esta- 
blished in  the  utmost  purity  in  Great 
Britain,  without  one  shilling  being 
diverted  from  the  service  of  the 
church,  or  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor,  and  with  the  preservation  of  a 
fund  large  enough  to  have  provided 
for  the  permanent  support  of  the  un- 
fortunate, and  the  progrci^sive  exten- 
sion of  the  £stabli:«hcd  Church,  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  and  wants 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  like  manner,  the 
Revolution  might  have  been  conducted 
to  a  successful  and  probably  bloodless 
tonnination  in  France,  without  the 
unutterable  ])resent  misery  and  hope- 
less ulthnate  prostration  of  religion 
and  freedom,  which  resulted  from  the 
confiscations  of  the  Convention,  and 
the  divi;«iou  of  all  the  land  in  the  king- 
dom among  the  peasants.  In  neither 
case  are  we  justified  in  stigmatizing 
the  cause  of  freedom,  on  account  of 
the  dreadful  excesses  which  were 
committed  by  the  selfish  who  joined 
in  its  support ;  but  in  both  wo  must 
A       wledge  the  impartial  justice  of 
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Providence,  which  has  made  the  ini- 
quity of  men  work  out  their  own 
appropriate  aqd  well-deserved  punish- 
ments, and  has  made  it  to  descend  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generations  from 
those  who  committed  or  permitted  the 
deeds  of  injustice. 

The  power  of  the  oligarchy,  which 
resulted  from  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
and  the  unbounded  corruption  by 
which,  for  seventy  years  afterwards, 
their  power  was  maintained,  has  been 
less  the  subject  of  observation  or  cen- 
sure by  subsequent  writers,  for  the 
very  obvious  reason  that  the  popular 
party,  who  had  gained  the  victory  at 
the  Revolution,  were  during  all  that 
period  in  power,  and  they  have  been 
ni  no  hurry  to  expose  or  decry  theso 
degrading,  but  to  them  most  profitable, 
abuses.  It  is  probable  that  they 
never  would  have  been  brought  to 
light  at  all,  but  would  have  quietly 
and  irrevocably  sapped  the  foundations 
of  the  British  character  and  of  British 
greatness,  had  it  not  been  that,  fortu- 
nately for  the  country,  the  incubus 
of  comipting  Whig  aristocracy  was 
thrown  off  by  Greorge  III.  and  Lord 
Bute,  in  1761,  and  cast  down  by  the 
same  monarch  and  Mr  Pitt,  in  1784  ; 
and,  in  their  rage  and  disappointment, 
they  exposed,  when  practised  by  their 
opponents,  the  well-known,  and,  to 
them,  long  profitable  abuses,  by  which 
the  government,  since  the  Revolution, 
had  been  carried  on.  It  is  the  reve- 
lations on  this  subject  which  have  re- 
cently issued  from  the  press,  whidi 
have  cast  so  broad,  and,  to  the  philoso- 
phic historian,  so  important  a  light  ou 
the  history  of  the  first  two-thirds  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  and  among  Uiem, 
the  letters  and  memoirs  of  Horace 
Walpole  occupy  a  distinguished  place. 
Certainly  it  was  far  from  the  mten- 
tion  of  that  able  and  wittv  annalist  to 
illustrate  the  unbounded  abuses,  so 
long  practise<l  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
and  the  Whigs  who  preceded  him, 
nor  the  vast  blessings  conferred  upon 
the  country  by  George  III.  and  Lord 
Bute,  who  first  broke  through  the  de- 
grading spell.  We  have  heard  little 
of  this  view  of  the  subject  from  the 
able  and  learned  AVhigs  who  bavo 
reviewed  his  works.  Yet  it  lies  on 
the  very  surface  of  things,  and  little 
need  be  said,  and  still  less  learned,  to 
show  that  it  is  there  that  the  turning- 
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EDiat  and  great  political  moral  of  the 
istory  of  England,  duriug  tbe  eight- 
eenth century,  is  to  be  found. 

Tlie  truth  ou  thia  BUbject  could  not 
BO  long  have  been  kept  out  of  view, 
had  it  not  bceu  that,  till  very  recently, 
no  liistorian  at  all  worthy  of  the  name 
has  approached  the  subject  of  EnglUh 
history  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  immortal  work  of  Hume,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  comes  dowii  only  to 
the  Kevolution  of  1688  ;  and  of  the 
subseqnent  period,  down  to  that  when 
hia  history  was  n-ritten,  in  176U,  he 
has  told  us  only  that  the  monopoly 
of  oBiccs,  places,  anil  opinions,  by  the 
(lomiunnt  Whig  party,  had  been  so 
close  and  uninterrupted,  that  it  had 
well-nigh  rendered  it  impossible  to 
arrive  at  the  tmth  on  the  subject. 
Smollett,  whose  con  tinuationofHume 
is  to  be  seen  in  every  bookaellcr's 
window  beside  its  great  predecessor, 
is  wholly  anworthy  of  the  lionourablo 
place  wliich  chance,  and  the  neglect 
of  others,  have  hitherto  assigned  it. 
Admu'able  as  a  novelist — at  least  aa 
that  character  was  understood  in  those 
days— graphic,  entertaining,  hnmour- 
ons-^moUett  had  none  of  the  quali- 
ties necessary  for  a  historian.  He  was 
neither  a  soldier  nor  an  orator,  a  poet 
nor  a  philosopher.  The  campaigns  of 
Marlborough,  the  eloquence  of  Chat- 
ham, nerc  alike  lost  upon  bim.  He 
was  neither  warmed  by  the  victory  of 
Blenheim  nor  the  death  of  Wolfe  :  the 
adventures  of  Charles  Edward  and  the 
disasters  of  Saratoga,  were  narrated 
with  the  same  impeiturbable  phlegm. 
Aa  to  philosophic  views  of  the  progiess 
of  society,  or  the  social  and  political 
eHecIs  of  the  Kevolution  of  lUSS  and 
the  Iteformation,  the  thing  was  out  of 
the  question ;  it  neither  belonged  to 
his  age  nor  character,  to  dream  of  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  He  was,  iu  his 
liislory  at  least,  a  mere  bookseller's 
hack,  who  compiled  a  very  dull  and 
uninteresting  work  from  the  informa- 
tion, scanty  during  Lis  period,  which 
the  A  iiiiual  Hegiller  and  Pariiatnailary 
UUlory  afforded.  If  a  greater  annal- 
ist than  be  do  not  arise  to  do  justice 
to  hia  merits,  the  fame  even  of  Marl- 
borough will  never  descend,  at  least 
in  its  full  proportions,  to  future  gene- 
It  is  deeply  to  t>e  regretted  that 
Sir  James  Mackintosb  did  not  complete 
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111  .I'v-iirn  of  continu- 

''''  No  man,  sinoo 

li '."■".:■'•■•'  •'•■{.]  so  many  quo- 

lilitiilinns  fur  i\v  imderinking.  'To  on 
incomparable  talent  for  depicting  clia- 
I'lu-tor,  and  a  laminoua  phitoso|ilue 
niiiKl,  hujoinod  great  erudition,  exuiu- 
bIvu  knowledge,  and  a  jiraetical  ac- 
quaintauco  both  with  slale^men  and 
ordinary  life.  Though  ho  was  a  party 
mati,  and  had  early  taken,  in  liis  Vin- 
t/in.-r  t:-i'-,—  ■■  (i„,.|,],.^  pijpj  against 
!■■    ■  ■     ■     ■  ■  '  ilm  French  Re- 

■'  ■■■(■d  great  cau- 

•'■■   ■  Ill  niagiianiniily 

enough,  in  maturer  years,  to  admit, 
that  he  had  been  far  led  astrax  in 
early  life  by  the  inexperience  and 
ardour  of  yoaih.  When  a  man  pos- 
Besses  this  eqnanimity  and  justice  of 
mind,  it  is  wholly  immaterial  to  what 
political  pany  ho  belongs,  and  with 
what  preconceived  opinions  ho  on- 
dcrtakes  the  task  of  narrating  events. 
Truth  will  shine  ont  in  every  page — 
Jnetice  will  preside  over  every  deci- 
sfoo— facts  will  Inevitably  lead  to  the 
correct  conclusion.  It  is  perverted 
genius,  skilful  partiaanship,  Imaglna- 
tioD  brought  to  the  aid  of  party,  and 
learning  dedicated  to  the  support  of 
delusion,  which  is  really  to  be  dreaded 
Mackin  tosh 'smind  was  easentiallyphi- 
tosopbicAl :  this  appears  in  every  page 
of  his  Life  by  his  sonsr-one  of  tbe  most 
interesting  pieces  of  biography  in  tbe 
English  language.  Hia  characters  of 
statesmen,  orators,  and  poets,  in  £ng- 
laud  during  the  eighteenth  centui;, 
chiefly  written  at  Bombay,  or  during 
the  voyage  home,  are  perhaps  un- 
paralleled in  onr  language  for  justice 
and  felicity.  Tbey  show  how  richly 
stored  his  mind  waa ;  how  correctly 
hia  taste  bad  been  formed  on  the  beat 
models ;  how  vast  a  stock  of  images, 
comparioons,  and  associations,  he 
brought  to  bear  on  the  events  and 
characters  which  he  passed  in  survey, 
Ue  had  not  a  poetical  mind,  and  was 
destituteofapictorialeye.  Hishistory, 
therefore,  never  would  have  been  ad- 
orned by  those  moving  scenes,  thoee 
graphic  pictures,  which  are  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  highest  style  of  hia- 
tory,  and  which  have  given  immortality 
to  tbe  writings  of  Llvy,  Salluat,  and 
Tacitus.  But  the  eighteenth  ceotnry, 
tbongh  by  no  raeoiu  dettitste  of 
erats  odUng  ibr  atiok  i 
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powers,  has  perhaps  less  of  them 
than  any  equal  period  in  English  his- 
tory. What  is  mainly  required  for  it 
is  a  philosophic  mind,  to  appreciate 
the  eflfects  of  the  great  convulsions  of 
the  preceding  century,  and  an  impar- 
tial judgment,  to  discern  the  causes 
which  were  preparing  the  still  more 
terrible  catastrophe  of  the  nineteenth. 
Mackintosh  possessed  these  great  and 
valuable  qualities  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree ;  and  his  history,  if  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  completing  it,  would  un- 
questionably have  taken  its  place  with 
those  of  Hume,  Robertson,  andGibbon. 
The  thing  really  to  be  lamented,  is, 
that  the  time  which  Providence  allot- 
ted to  him,  and  which  was  amply 
sufficient  for  the  completion  even  of 
so  great  an  undertaking,  was  wasted 
amidst  the  attractions  and  frivolity  of 
high  London  society ;  and  that,  more 
even  than  the  heroic  Swede  in  capti- 
vity, he  was 

"  Condemn*d  a  needy  suppliant  to  wait, 
While  ladies  interpose,  and  slares  de- 
bate." 

Lord  Mahon  has  conferred  essential 
obligations  on  English  history.  He 
has  brought  to  the  annals  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  qualities  nearly  the  reverse 
of  those  of  Mackintosh,  but  which 
are,  nevertheless,  not  l«ss  essential 
than  those  of  the  Scotch  philosopher, 
for  a  right  appreciation  and  correct 
delineation  ^ of  the  period.  He  is  a 
scholar,  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of 
the  world.  Possessed  of  great  know- 
ledge of  his  subject,  vigorous  applica- 
tion, and  a  classical  turn  of  expression, 
he  has  united  to  these  qualities  those, 
in  historical  writers,  still  rarer,  of  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  states- 
men, both  in  Parliament  and  private 
life,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
leading  public  characters,  both  mili- 
tary, literary,  and  dignified,  of  his 
own  time.  Every  one  must  see  what 
valuable  qualities  these  are,  for  a  cor- 
rect appreciation  and  faithful  narrative 
of  the  history  of  England  during  the 
eighteenth  century — great  part  of 
which  was  not  distinguished  b}*^  any 
enthusiasm  or  impulse  in  the  public 
mind,  and  during  which  the  springs 
of  events  were  to  be  found  rather  in 
es  of  the  conrt,  the  coteries 
ty,  or  the  cabals  of  Par- 


liament, than  in  an^  great  movements 
of  the  people,  or  mighty  heaves  of  the 
human  mind.  In  truth,  no  one  but  a 
person  moving  in  the  sphere  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  connexions  which  Lord 
Mahon  enjoys,  could  either  obtain  the 
knowledge,  or  understand  the  real 
springs  of  events,  during  a  great  part 
of  the  period  he  has  embraced  in  his 
work.  But  still  the  history  of  the 
eighteenth  century  remains  to  be  writ- 
ten. Lord  Mahon  has  remarkable 
talents  as  a  biographer ;  his  account 
of  the  Rebellion  in  1745,  and  subse- 
quent adventures  of  Charles  Edward, 
is  not  surpassed  in  interest  by  any 
thing  in  the  English  language,  and  is 
justly  referred  to  by  Sismondi,  in  his 
History  of  France^  as  by  far  the  best 
account  of  that  interesting  episode  in 
British  history.  But  his  History  of 
England  are  ^^Mdmoires  pour  servur 
k  rhistoire,"  rather  than  history  itself. 
We  want  in  his  pages  the  general 
views  drawn  from  particular  facts, 
the  conclusions  applicable  to  all  a^^, 
which  mark  the  philosophic  historian. 
His  volumes  will  always  occnpy  a 
distinguished  place  in  English  litera- 
ture, and  will  prove  of  essential  ser- 
vice to  every  succeeding  writer  who 
may  undertake  to  treat  of  the  period 
which  they  embrace ;  but  the  mantle 
of  Hume  is  destined  to  fall  on  other 
shoulders. 

Walpole's  correspondence  and  me- 
moirs, in  many  respects,  are  highly 
valuable,  and  will  always  be  referred 
to,  as  throwing  much  important  light 
on  the  parliamentary  and  conrt  trans- 
actions of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  They  develope  much  that 
was  known  to  no  other  man,  at  least 
to  no  other  with  whose  writings  we 
are  yet  acquainted,  who  has  left  any 
record  of  his  information  to  fntnre 
times.  In  this  respect,  his  memours 
are  invaluable.  It  is  astonishing  how 
much  information  there  is  afloat  in 
the  higher  political  circles,  in  every 
age,  which  is  generally  known  at  the 
time  to  all  who  frequent  them,  which, 
on  that  very  account,  perishes  alto- 
gether with  that  generation.  No  one 
thinks  of  committing  it  to  paper  any 
more  than  they  do  the  stages  to  Lon- 
don, or  the  names  of  the  months  in 
the  year,  or  the  usual  forms  of  sode^ — 
because  every  one  knows  them.  Tims 
the  information,  often  of  essential  valne 
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to  future  historians,  perishes  like  the 
beauty  of  the  women  which  has  ad- 
orned the  age,  unless  some  garralons 
gossip,  in  his  correspondence  or  me- 
moirs, has  been  trifling  enough  for 
his  age,  and  wise  enough  for  the 
next,  to  commit  it  to  paper.  Ho- 
race Walpole  was  that  garrulous 
gossip.  His  correspondence  with  Sir 
H.  Mann,  embracing  altogether  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  which  had 
previously  been  published,  and  his 
Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.^ 
which  have  recently  appeared,  con- 
tain an  account,  tinged  no  doubt  by 
strong  party  feelings,  but  still  an  ac- 
count of  a  very  long  and  important 
period  of  English  history;  and  abound 
not  only  in  curious  facts,  interest- 
ing to  the  antiquary  or  the  biographer, 
but  contain  many  important  revela- 
tions of  essential  value  to  the  national 
or  general  historian  of  the  period. 

The  praise  of  these  volumes,  how- 
ever, must  be  taken  with  much  alloy. 
Horace  Walpole  was  a  man  of  the 
world  and  a  courtier ;  he  had  quick 
natural  parts  and  much  acquired  dis- 
cernment. He  was  a  good  scholar, 
was  fond  of  antiquities,  and  a  pas- 
sionate admirer  of  curiosities,  which 
he  collected  with  indefatigable  indus- 
try, and  no  small  success,  from  every 
quarter.  He  had  lived  too  long  in 
the  political  and  the  gi'eat  world  not 
to  have  Icanied  its  selfishness  and 
appreciated  its  heartlessness ;  not  to 
have  become  acquainted  with  many 
political  secrets,  and  seen  enough  of 
political  baseness.  He  had  consider- 
able powei*s  of  obser\'ation,  and  occa- 
sionally makes  a  profound  remark, 
especially  on  the  selfish  tendencies 
and  the  secret  springs  of  the  human 
heart.  His  characters  are  all  drawn 
from  the  life ;  and  often  with  great 
power  both  of  observation  and  ex- 
pression. But  he  had  not  sufficient 
steadiness  of  thought  or  purpose  to 
achieve  any  thing  considerable,  or 
draw  any  important  conclusions  even 
from  the  multifarious  information  of 
which  he  was  master,  or  the  powers 
of  observation  which  he  possessed. 
There  wasnothinggrand  or  generous  in 
his  composition.  No  elevated  thoughts, 
no  lofty  aspirations,  no  patriotic  re- 
solves, are  visible  in  his  writings. 
Political  insouciance  was  his  prevail- 
ing habitude  of  mind ;  an  invincible 


tendency  to  ^^  iaissez  otter  *'  the  basis 
of  his  character.  But  he  did  not  lie 
by  and  observe  events,  like  Mettemich 
and  Talleyrand,  to  become  embned 
with  then*  tendency,  and  ultimately 
gain  the  mastery  of  them;  he  let 
them  take  their  course,  and  in  reality 
cared  very  little  for  the  result.  He 
was  an  epicurean,  not  a  stoic,  in  poli- 
tics. His  character  approaches  very 
nearly  to  that  which  common  report 
has  assigned  to  Lord  Melbourne.  He 
had  strong  party  attachments,  and 
still  stronger  party  antipathies ;  ho 
seems  to  have  devoutly  swallowed 
the  creed  so  conmion  to  party  men  of 
every  age,  that  all  those  on  his  side 
were  noble  and  virtuous,  and  all  those 
against  him,  base  and  selfish.  He 
had  much  of  the  wit  of  Erasmus,  but 
he  had  also  a  full  share  of  his  aver- 
sion to  martyrdom.  But  we  shall 
find  abundance  of  patriotic  declama- 
tion, cutting  invective,  and  quei*ulou8 
complaint.  The  misfortune  is,  that 
the  declamation  is  always  against  the 
triumph  of  the  Tories ;  the  invective 
against  the  astuteness  of  Lord  Bute ; 
the  complaint  against  the  disunion  of 
the  AVhig  leaders,  or  the  Tory  influ- 
ences at  court. 

There  is  a  class  of  readers  consider- 
able among  men,  numerous  among 
women,  in  whom  the  appetite  for  scan- 
dal is  so  strong,  that  it  altogether  over- 
leaps the  bounds  of  time  and  faction, 
and  seizes  with  nearly  as  much  avidity 
on  the  private  gossip  of  the  past  as  of 
the  present  age.  With  such  pei-sons,  the 
next  best  thing  to  discovering  afaux 
pas  among  their  acquaintances,  is  to 
hear  of  it  among  their  grandmothers ; 
the  greatest  comfort,  next  to  laying 
bare  political  baseness  in  their  rulers, 
is  to  discover  it  in  the  government 
which  ruled  then*  fathers.  We  con- 
fess we  do  not  belong  to  this  class. 
We  have  little  taste  for  scandal,  either 
in  the  male  or  female  great  world. 
We  see  so  much  of  selfishness,  envy, 
hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitable- 
ness,  around  us,  that  their  details  have 
not  only  entirely  lost  the  chann  of 
novelty,  but  become  absolutely  sick- 
ening by  repetition.  To  such  readers 
the  first  volume  of  Wraxall's  Memoirs 
must  be  a  precious  morsel.  We  never 
doubted  that  the  anecdotes  he  told 
were  in  the  main  true,  from  the  mo- 
ment we  saw  the  Quarterly  and  Edinr 
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(Mereut  clrcnmstances ;  but  iu  the 
same  age,  and  under  the  same  cu*- 
cumstances,  they  are  very  like  simi- 
lar. 

The  patriotism  of  Regulus  and  Fa- 
bricius  was  very  different  from  that 
which  followed  the  insuiTCCtion  of 
the  Gracchi;  but  Sylla  and  Marius, 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  differed,  if  their 
real  motives  are  considered,  very  little 
from  each  other.  The  same  result 
would  probably  have  followed  the  tri- 
umphs of  either.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  all. the  sheep  being  on  one 
side  and  all  the  goats  on  another,  in 
the  same  country  at  the  same  time. 
The  proportion  of  good  and  bad  men, 
of  generous  and  base  motives,  among 
the  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers,  was 
much  the  same.  The  cabal  which  was 
framing  a  government  of  despotic 
power  for  Charles  II.,  was  doubtless 
selfish  and  tyrannical ;  but  Algernon 
Sidney,  and  the  whole  patriots  who 
opposed  them,  except  Lord  Russell, 
were  quietly  taking,  the  whole  time, 
bribes  from  Louis  XIV.  Severity 
was  doubtless  exercised  in  the  punish- 
ment of  the  leaders,  some  of  whom 
were  noble  and  high-minded  men,  of 
the  Rye-IIouse  Plot ;  but  that  was 
only  in  retaliation  of  the  still  greater 
atrocities  consequent  on  the  fictitious 
Popish  plots,  and  the  perjury  of  Titus 
Gates.  The  Revolution  of  1G88  was, 
doubtless,  brought  about,  as  a  whole, 
*by  necessity  and  patriotic  intentions ; 
but  Churchill  proved  a  traitor  to  his 
benefactor  and  king,  and  betrayed  his 
trust  to  promote  that  revolution — a 
crime  as  deep  as  that  for  which  Ney 
justly  suffered  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Luxembourg — and  the  blackness  of 
which  all  the  glories  of  Marlborough 
have  not  been  able  to  eflface.  The 
government  of  Lord  Bute  and  Lord 
North  was  doubtless  mainly  based  on 
the  influence  of  official  or  parliament- 
ary patronage,  and  the  evils  of  that 
corruption  clearly  appeared  in  the  dis- 
asters of  the  American  war ;  but  these 
Tory  noblemen  only  carried  on  the 
system  invented  and  brought  to  per- 
fection, during  the  seventy  years  that 
the  Whigs  had  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of 
power. 

It  is  a  first  principle,  says  Sismondi, 
in  politics,  that  all  classes'  which  have 
not  constitutionally  the  moans  of  re- 
sistance, will  be  oppressed.     Tlicre 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  true ;  and 
it  is  not  less  true,  that  aU  power 
which  is  not  systematically  watdied, 
will  become  coiTupt.  It  is  these  prin- 
ciples which  explain  the  nniversal  and 
wide-spread  corruption  which  over- 
ran the  country  for  a  century  after 
the  Revolution ;  and  they  point  to  a 
conclusion  of  the  very  highest  impor- 
tance in  political  science.  Direct  or 
tyrannical  power,  by  means  of  the 
prerogative,  or  the  simple  will,  of  the 
sovereign,  having  become  impossible, 
in  consequence  of  the  safeguards  esta- 
blished by  the  Great  Rebellion  and 
the  Revolution,  and  the  disposition  to 
tyranny  and  abuse  remaining  the 
same,  fi'om  the  corrupt  tendency  of  the 
human  heart,  the  system  of  gaining 
a  majority,  both  in  Parliament  and  in 
the  constituencies,  by  means  of  go- 
vernment influence  and  official  cor- 
ruption, became  the  acknowledged,  and 
probably  unavoidable,  basis  of  govern- 
ment. During  the  seventy  years  that 
the  Whigs  were  in  power,  they  brought 
this  system  to  perfection,  and  extend- 
ed its  ramifications  into  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  kingdom.  A  majority 
of  the  House  of  Peers,  in  the  Whig 
interest,  amply  provided  with 'emolu- 
ments, offices,  and  dignities,  got  pos- 
session of  so  many  boroughs  and 
coqnties,  that  they  secured  a  majority 
in  the  Commons  also,  and  got  ^e 
entire  command  of  government.  The 
sovereigns  on  the  throne — men  of 
little  capacity,  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  English,  unable,  from  that  cause, 
even  to  preside  at  the  meetings  of 
their  own  cabinet,  and  strongly  op- 
posed by  an  ardent  and  generous,  be- 
cause disinterested,  party  in  the  conn- 
try — became  mere  puppets  in  their 
hands,  and  rendered  the  crown  nearly 
destitute  of  all  real  or  independent 
weight  in  the  kingdom. 

The  natural  check  in  a  free  country 
upon  this  corrupt  system,  into  whidh 
every  constitutional  monarchy  has  so 
strong  a  tendency  to  run,  is  found  in 
the  vigorous  opposition  and  incessant 
watchfulness  of  the  people.  It  is  this 
which  has  been  so  powerful  a  restraint 
upon  the  abuses  of  government  da- 
ring the  last  half  ccntiir}- ;  and  which 
has  now  become  so  strong,  that  the 
common  complaint  is,  that,  in  all  im- 
portant appointments  at  least,  the  Tor}' 
minb;tr>'  are  forgetful  of  their  friend?, 
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tod  select  the  peraons  to  be  ap;><-,int- 
ed  from  the  ranks  of  thdr  enimlt'':. 
Bot  this  SHiotary  check  upon  binl  g->- 
veroment  did  not  eidst  during  tlic 
first  baif  of  the  eighteenth  centurj'; 
or  rather,  it  exbted  only  to  fan  and 
angment  the  inclination,  already  ^ndi- 
ciently  etrODg,  to  corrupt  adminl^irn- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Whig  oligarcby, 
who  had  got  possession  of  the  helm. 
The  popnlar  party  were  now  in  power; 
their  leaders  had  the  disposal  of  every 
thing,  and  therefore  not  a  whisper 


ing  in  the  country.  The  Tories,  who 
were  ID  opposition,  were  a  discredited 
and  defeated  party.  They  had  got 
into  Qgly  company — they  had  the 
ase  impending  over  them.  The  un- 
snccessfnl  result  of  the  rebellions  of 
1715  and  1745,  had,  us  is  always  the 
case,  not  only  greatly  angmented  the 
strength  of  the  ruling  government,  but 
it  had  rendered  the  Tories,  who  were 
iagreatpart,  and  probably  justly,  sus- 
pected of  a  leaning  to  the  rebels,  to 
the  last  degree  obnoxions  to  a  large 
majority  of  the  English  people.  BeU- 
gions  feeling  combined  with  political 
antipathy  and  personal  terror  to  pro- 
dnce  this  emotion.  The  Tories  were 
associated,  in  the  popular  mind,  with 
Jacobites  and  rebels;  with  Popish 
mummery  and  national  antipathy; 
with  the  fires  of  Smithfield  and  the 
defeat  of  Prestonpans;  with  Scotch 
ascendency  and  revenge  for  the 
tdood  shed  at  Carlisle ;  with  brcecb- 
less  Highlanders  and  Protestant  con- 
fiscation. Thus  the  Tories,  as  a  po- 
pular party,  capable  of  cxcrcisingany 
effective  control  ou  the  vices  uid  cor- 
ruptions of  administration,  were  prac- 
tically extinct.  Meanwhile,  tho  po- 
pular party  in  England,  steeped  to 
corrnption,  and  gorged  with  tho  spoils 
of  the  state,  wliich  the  expensive 
system  of  govcniment,  introduced 
with  tho]{evolution,bad  done  so  much 
to  augment,  was  cfTectuBlly  gagged, 
and  was  enjoying  its  lucrative  abuses 
in  silence.  This  is  the  tme  explana- 
tion and  real  cause  of  the  prodi^ons 
corruptions  wliich  pervaded  every  de- 
partment of  tho  state,  and— what  was 
worse — every  class  in  the  couutir 
during  the  seventy  years  which  fol- 
lowed the  Revolution,  nnd  which  had 
wellnigh  proved  fatal  to  all  patriotic 
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spirit,  or  public  virtue  in  England. 
Tho  two  powers,  tliat  of  the  govern- 
ment a"dthepeople,usaaUy  opposing 
each  other,  had  como  to  i-aw  in  the 
same  direction,  and  tbey  raised  be- 
tween them  a  spring-tide  of  corruption, 
which  wellnigh  submerged  the  et«te. 
There  can  bo  no  question,  that  if  this 
degradmg  system  or  government-^ 
the  necessary  and  never-failing  resnlt 
of  successful  revolution — had  continu- 
ed for  a  generation  longer,  it  would 
have  proved  altogether  fatal  to  Great 
Britain.  But,  fortunately  for  the 
conntry,  George  lU.  and  his  advisers, 
from  the  very  first  moment  ofhis  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  set  his  face  against 
the  party  which  had  introduced  and 
matured  this  system  of  government; 
and  their  efforts,  though  alter  a  se- 
vere struggle,  were  snccessfuL  This 
was  the  tuming-pi>iDt  of  English  his- 
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depended.  It,  for  tin;  lirst  time  sineo 
the  Revolution,  restored  the  govern- 
ment to  its  proper  position— it  rested 
it,  in  its  ultimate  effectu,  ou  property, 
and  put  numbera  in  op|)osiiion.  Tbia 
is  the  only  proper  basis  of  good  go- 
vernment—for without  property  rul- 
ing, there  c«n  be  no  stability  in  admi- 
nistration ;  and  without  numbers 
watching,  there  is  no  security  against 
the  multiplication  of  nbuses.  llie 
corrupt  system  of  Sir  H.  Walpole, 
and  the  preceding  administrations, 
had  arisen  from  the  popular  party — 
that  is,  numbers — having  become  tbs 
ruling  power,  and  of  coarse  appro- 
priated to  themselves  the  whole  spoils 
of  the  state.  Instantly  their  watching 
became  equal  to  nothing,  and  every 
abuse  was  perpetrated  without  either 
exposure  or  complaint.  There  wero 
no  Wilkeses  nor  Juniuscs,  to  lush 
the  vices  of  administration,  from  1688 
to  1761,  when  the  Whigs  were  in 
power;  though  that  was  beyond  all 
question  tho  most  corrupt  period  of 
English  history.  But  tbey  appeared 
last  enough,  and  did  infinite  good,  as 
soon  as  the  Tories  got  possession  of 
the  public  treasury.  Tliis  is  the  true 
secret  of  the  nnbonnded  eormpiion  of 
the  govenunent  of  the  Convention 
and  Directory  in  France — of  the 
rapid  return  to  a  cormpt  system  du- 
ring the  ten  years  of  Whig  power 
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which  succeeded  the  downfall  of  the 
Tories  in  1830,  and  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Louis  rhilippe's  dynasty, 
now,  on  the  basis  of  oue  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  thousand  ofllces,  which 
TocqueviUe  tells  us  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  ruling  power  at  the  Tuileries. 
It  is  not  that  the  popular  leaders  arc 
worse  men,  or  by  nature  more  inclined 
to  evil,  than  their  Conservative  oppo- 
nents, but  that,  when  they  are  elevated 
into  power  by  the  result  of  a  revolu- 
tion or  social  convulsion,  the  control- 
ling has  become  the  ruling  power ;  its 
leaders  and  followers  alike  profit  by 
corruption  and  mal-administration ; 
and  therefore  there  is  no  longer  any  pos- 
sible restraint  on  abuse.  It  is  not 
that  the  Conserv'ativc  leaders  arc  by 
nature  better  men,  or  more  in(;lined 
to  eschew  evil  and  do  good  than  their 
popular  opponents ;  but  that,  as  the 
basis  of  their  government  is  property, 
which  necessarily  is  vested  in  compa- 
ratively f^w  hands,  they  are  of  course 
opposed  and  narrowly  watched  by 
numbers ;  and  thus  they  arc  deterred 
from  dohig  evil,  from  the  dread  of  its 
consequences  recoiling  upon  them- 
selves. And  this  observation  ex- 
plains the  ciiuse  of  the  remark  by 
JVIontesquieu,  which  the  experience  of 
all  ages  has  proved  to  be  well  founded, 
"  that  the  most  degrading  despotisms 
recorded  in  history  have  been  those 
which  have  immediately  followed  a 
successful  revolution." 

The  clearest  proof  of  how  strongly, 
and  all  but  indelibly,  corruption  aiid 
abuses  had  become  engrained,  as  it 
were,  on  the  practice  of  the  English 
constitution,  is  to  be  found  in  their 
long  continuance  and  pernicious  ef- 
fects after  the  popular  party  had  been 
thrown  back  to  their  proper  duty  of 
watching  and  checking  the  abuses  of 
government,  and  despite  the  prodi- 
gious efforts  which  were  made,  and  the 
vast  talent  which  was  exerted,  to  ex- 
pose and  decry  it.  Walpole  tells  us 
enough  of  the  corrupt  means  by  which 
Lord  Bute's  authority  was  maintained, 
and  of  the  discreditable  intrigues  by 
which  suca'cdhig  admhiistrations  were 
raised  up  and  cast  down.  AVilkes 
and  Junius  exposed,  in  cutting  libels, 
and  with  caustic  a>everity,  their  real 
or  supposed  continuance  in  a  subse- 
qncnt  part  of  the  reign  of  George  HI. ; 
Burke  and  Fox  declaimed  in  a  voice 
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of  thunder  against  the  vices  of  Lord 
North's  administration ;  and  the  di- 
sasters of  that  untoward  period  de- 
monstrate but  too  clearly,  that  the 
radical  vice  of  parliamentary  influence 
had  almost  banished  talent  and  ability 
from  the  public  service.  Every  one 
knows  that  commissions  in  the  army 
and  navy  were  bestowed  on  children, 
as  the  mere  price  of  support  to  go- 
vernment ;  and  that,  when  the  little 
hirelings  of  corruption  were  sent  forth 
into  the  public  service,  they  were 
utterly  ignorant,  for  the  most  part, 
of  even  the  most  elementary  parts  of 
their  duty.  The  same  system  con- 
tinued during  the  early  years  of  the 
Ktjvolutionary  war ;  and  we  all  know 
with  what  disastrous  effects  it  was 
then  att<?nded.  But  the  Whig  orators 
and  patriots,  with  all  their  acntcness 
and  zeal,  forgot  to  tell  us  one  thing, 
which,  however,  it  most  behoVfed 
them  to  have  told — and  that  is,  that  It 
was  themselves  who  had  formed  and 
habituated  the  nation  to  this  degra- 
ding system.  They  have  forgot  to  tell 
us  that  they  had  the  framhig  of  the 
constitution  In  church  and  state, 
after  the  Kevolution  of  1688 ;  that 
their  power  was,  for  above  a  century, 
entirely  paramount ;  and  that,  if  the 
systeni  of  government  had  come,  du- 
ring that  time,  to  rest  on  corrupt 
influences,  it  was  they,  and  they 
alone,  who  are  responsible  for  the 
practical  moulding  of  the  constitution 
into  such  a  form. 

No  man  who  knows  the  human 
heart,  or  has  had  any  experience, 
either  of  public  characters  in  his  own, 
or  historic  shades  in  any  former  age, 
will  suppose  that  the  Conservative 
party  are  more  inclined  in  their  hearts 
to  i)ure  and  virtuous  administration 
than  their  popular  opponents;  but, 
nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  their  goveniment,  generally 
speaking,  is  much  more  pur^,  and  its 
effects  far  more  beneficial.  Decisive 
proof  of  this  exists  in  English  history 
duriug  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
took  nearly  forty  years  of  incessant 
effort  on  the  i>art  of  the  "VVhigs  to 
eradicate  the  haneSl  of  cormption 
which  sjirang  up  since  17C1,  from  the 
seeds  so  profusely  sown  by  their  prede- 
cessors durmg  the  seventy  years  befora 
that  period;  and  unless  the v bad  been 
aided  by  the  disasters  of  the  Ameri* 
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can,  and  the  pcriloas  chttncea  of  tlie 
Revolotionarjcontest.itisprobableall 
their  eflbrta  would  have  teen  nnanc- 
cessfal.  But  when,  bj  the  firmneu 
of  George  III.,  and  the  talent  of  Mr 
Pitt,  the  contest  for  political  sapre- 
inac7  was  at  an  end,  and  govern- 
ment was  rested  on  its  true  basis — 
that  of  propcrtj-  being  the  rnling,  and 
nnmbera    the    eontroHine    power — 

whcii  llic  'Uirv  \w\y.  trn-il  lriii]i  [he 
iDflocn^-e  ol'  tiieir  iil<l  Jnu'itiEtii  recol* 
lectioDs,  had  rallied  with  sincere 
loyalty  round  the  throne,  and  the 
Whipi,  having  lost  the  glittering  pros- 
pect of  a  return  to  power  and  (!0TTiip- 
tion.twIljecnilrJventOHCekforsiipport 
In  the  passtooB  of  the  people,  what  a 
tnarvellouR  display  of  public  virtue 
and  strength  ind  the  cmjiire  afford ! 
Search  the  annsia  of  the  world,  you 
will  find  nothing  snnerior,  few  things 
equal,  lo  the  patriottam,  public  spirit, 
and  jieuerous  devotion  of  the  latter 
period  of  r  he  Hpvoltitionnrr  war.  Its 
**negnaiicd  trinmpha  prove  this ;  the 
biographies  of  its  great  men,  which 
are  dally  isauing  from  tlii>  press,  show 
from  what  a  noble  and  elevated  spirit 
these  triumphs  bad  sprang.  They 
Conquered  becanse  they  were  worthy 
to  conquer.  The  bnming  patriotism 
of  Nelson;  the  prophetic  courage  of 
Pitt ;  the  spolleaa  Ijeurt  of  Colling- 
wood ;  the  stem  resolves  of  St  Vin- 
cent ;  tlie  steady  judgment  of  Eldon  ; 
the  moral  firmness  of  Castlcreagh ; 
the  nnconqucrabie  resolution  of  Wel- 
lington, shine  fortti  as  the  most  con- 
spicuous ornaments  of  this  brilliant 
period.  Bnt  these  men,  great  as 
they  were,  did  not  stand  alone.  They 
were  in  prominent  sitnatioos,  and 
have  thence  acquired  immortal  fame; 
but  they  were  followed  and  supported 
by  hundreds  and  thousands,  animated 
witii  the  same  spiiit,  and  possessing,  if 
called  forth,the  same  abilities.  England 
at  tlial  period  seemed  to  have  reached 
that  epoch  in  national  life,  "  brief  and 
speedily  to  perish,"  as  Tacitus  saya, 
when  the  firmness  of  aristocracy  had 
given  iuvinciblo  resolution,  and  the 
energy  of  democracy  inexhanstibie 
vigour  to  tlio  state  ;  when  we  had  the 
tenacity  of  nobles  without  their  pride, 
and  the  vehemence  of  the  people  with- 
out their  licentiousness — "  Si  monu- 
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-  !i*  wlien  ho  eondemn- 
'  ■  i  "'^  aui]  conatitutionri 
I'i'iMi'  (i  ■  ■  ..  ■  iL'jccssariiy  the  seats  of 
ci.rniplion.  It  is  no  wonder  h« 
thought  so  from  the  csperlenee  h« 
had  of  them,  and  that  which  the 
greater  part  of  soch  governments,  ts 
bis  time,  had  afforded.  If  we  had 
Judged  of  constitution  si  monarchy  and 
the  c«use  of  freedom  fi^ra  the  hU^ 
tory  of  Encland  from  1688  Ui  17m 
we  should  have  said  the  same.  Bot 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  Britislk 
empire  hits  reveaJed  the  real  canae  tf 
these  general  and  wide-apreart  abuses. 
It  has  shown  that  they  aroae  not 
necesBarily  fh>m  the  triumph  of  frw* 
dom,  but  BccidentRlly  from  govern- 
ment, in  consequence  of  that  triuinplij 
having  ftr  a  long  period  been  es- 
tablished on  a  wrong  basis.  The 
contending  powers,  whose  opposi- 
tion produces  equilibrium,  had  been 
bronght  to  draw  tn  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  thence  the  spring-tide  of 
corruption,  A  conatitulional  inon- 
nrchy  is  not  necessftrilr  based  on  pa- 
tronage; His  so  ouly  when  the  popular 
party  are  in  power.  That  party,  bar- 
ing, as  a  whole,  little  or  no  interest  fa 
the  property  of  the  state,  can  be  re- 
tained In  nhedienee,  and  hinderfS 
from    nnrin"   "n    i^—    rwni.„i,-,fi,rv 

'mOVCnil-ril      ■■:  ■■   ■■!      V  ,  II      :   ..,,1.,  ,1 

withoit::.  ,    , 

which  must  no  cojisjtiintly  gargcQ  to 
bo  kept  quiet,  Iiu(  the  holders  of 
property  need  no  such  degrading  mo- 
tive to  keep  them  steady  lo  the  cause 
of  order.  They  are  rctiuned  there  by 
tlieir  own  private  Interest ;  by  their 
deep  stake  in  the  maintenance  of 
tranquillity;  by  their  desire  to  trana- 
mit  their  estates  unimp^red  to  tiieir 
descendants.  They  are  as  certain,  in  the 
general  case,  of  supporting  the  cause  of 
order,  and  its  guardians  at  the  helm  of 
a  state,  as  the  passengers  in  a  ship  are 
of  standing  by  the  pilot  and  crew  who 
are  to  save  them  from  the  waves. 
The  true,  the  legitimate,  the  honour- 
able support  of  a  Conservative  go- 
vernment, is  to  be  found  iu  that  nn- 
merous  claas  of  men  who  h.ive  no 
favours  to  ask,  ivlio  would  diadain  to 
accept  any  ^'liiiiiJuiiiou,  who  adhere 
to  the  caupii  i>f  order,  because  it  is 
that  of  peace,  of  religion,  of  them- 
selves, and  of  their  children.  It  is  a 
sense  of  the  strength  of  these  bonds, 
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a  knowledge  of  the  independent  and 
disinterested  support  which  they  are 
certain  of  receiving,  which  enables  a 
Conservative  administration  so  often 
to  neglect  its  supporters  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  public  patronage,  and 
seek  for  merit  and  worth  in  the  ranks 
of  its  opponents.  A  democratic  go- 
vernment can  never  do  this,  because 
the  passions  and  interests  of  the  great 
bulk  of  its  supporters  are  adverse  to 
the  preservation  of  property;  and 
therefore  they  can  be  kept  to  their 
colours,  and  hindered  from  clamour- 
ing for  those  measures  wliich  its  lead- 
ers feel  to  be  destructive,  only  by  the 
exclusive  enjo3inent  and  entire  mo- 
nopoly of  all  the  patronage  of  the 
state. 

Without  undervaluing,  then,  the 
effects  of  the  Revolution  of  1688 ; 
without  discrediting  the  motives  of 
many  of  the  patriots  who  combined 
to  shako  off  the  oppressive  tyranny 
and  Romish  bigotry  of  James  II.,  it 
may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  it  was 
George  III.,  Lord  Bute,  and  Mr  Pitt, 
who  put  the  British  constitution  upon 
Its  right,  and  the  only  durable  and 
beneficial,  basis,  and  worked  out  the 
Revolution  itself  to  its  appropriate 
and  beneficent  effects.  This  is  the 
great  and  important  moral  of  English 


history  during  the  eighteenth  century; 
this  is  the  conclusion  forced  on  the 
mind  by  the  perusal  of  Walpoys  A/e- 
moirs^  aiid  his  vehement  abuse  of  Lord 
Bute  and  George  III.  for  their  dismis- 
sal of  the  Whigs  from  power.  Doubt- 
less, they  acted  from  selfish  motives  in 
doing  so.  The  king  wanted  to  regain 
his  prerogative,  the  minister  to  secure 
his  power ;  but  still  it  was,  on  the  part 
of  both,  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
But  for  the  resolute  stand  which  they 
made  against  the  Whig  oligarchy — 
but  for  their  wisdom  in  -throwing 
themselves  on  tho  property  of  the 
nation  to  withstand  its  debasement, 
a  domineering  party  would  have  be- 
come onmipotent,  the  people  would 
have  been  irrecoverably  plunged  in 
the  slough  of  corruption,  and  the 
liberties  of  England  lost  for  ever,  ac- 
cording to  all  former  experience,  in  the 
firmly  established  despotism  conae- 
quent  on  a  successful  revolution. 
George  III.  said,  on  the  first  decisive 
parliamentary  division  which  gave  a 
majority  to  the  Tories  in  1761—"  At 
length,  then,  we  have  a  king  on  the 
throne  in  England."  Posterity  will 
add — at  length  the  foundations  of  a 
free  constitution  were  laid  on  a  du- 
rable and  practicable  basis. 


NorA't  ^Mcimen*  of  lie  Bntiih  Critic. 


MOKTH'e  SPECWKira  OF  THE  BBTTISB  CBITICS, 


DaTDBH  IHD  POFS, 

SFKciuEKBOfthe  British  Critics  are  Shnkspmro  -when  most  generally, 
nnavoidablj  an  irregular  history  of  Then  n-e  might  believe  that  ho  nnder- 
Criticism  in  this  isiand ;  and  such  a  stood  him  in  all  the  greatness  of  his 
history  of  our  Criticism  is  unavoidably  migliE;  bat  our  belief  canoot  support 
one,  too,  of  our  Poetry.  The  first  itself  among  the  many  outrages  of- 
name  in  our  series  is  Dbtden.  See  fcred  by  him  to  natnre,  in  a  blind  or 
what  we  have  written,  and  you  find  wanton  desecration  of  her  holiest 
half  of  our  paper  is  on  Shaltspeare.  rcvcalraents  to  her  inspired  priest. 
Pope  is  our  next  worthy ;  and  of  In  the  sense  stated  above,  his  trans- 
three  or  four  pillars  on  which  his  fonnationof  "TheTempest,"  isanim- 
name  as  a  critic  rests,  one  is  his  cha-  plicit  criticism  of  "TheTempest,"  And, 
racter  of  the  Protagonist.  Thus,  for  as.turedly,  there  is  no  great  rashness 
tlUs  earlier  part  of  a  new  Age,  the  of  theorizing  in  him  who  finds  in  this 
Presidents  of  Criticism  are  the  two  barbarous  mnrder,  evidence  to  a  lack 
Kings  of  Verse.  of  apprehension  in  Dryden,  for  some 

When  tlie  poet  is  a  critic,  how  shall  part  of  the  beauty  wliich  he  swept 

we  sever  in  him  the  two  Arts?  If  his  away.    It  would  be  unjustifiable  to- 

prose  is  esplicit,  Ida  verse  is  implicit  wards  the  man  to  believe  that,  for 

criticism;  and  there  was  thus  a  reason  the  lowest  legitimate  end  of  a  play- 

for  speaking  somewhat  especially  of  wright— money — or    for    the    lower, 

Dryden's  character  as  a    tragedian  because  illegitimate  end,  the  popniar 

in  drawing  his  character  as  a  critic,  breath  of  a  day  amongst  a  public  of 

But  indeed  the  man,  the  critic,  and  a  day — he  voluntarily  mined  one  en 

the  poet,  are  one,  and  most  be  cha-  the  most  delicate  amongst  the  beauli- 

racterized  as  a  whole  ;  only  yon  may  ful  creations  with  which  the  divinsi 

choose  which  aspect  shall  be  principal,  rouse,  his  own  patroness,  had  enlarged 

In  studying  his  works  you  are  stmck,  and  adorned  the  bright  world  of  mmd 

thronghont,  with  a  mind  loosely  disci-  —ruined  it  down  to  the  depraved,  tho 

piined  in  its  great  intellectual  powers,  degraded,  the  debased,  the  grovelling, 

In  his  critical  writings,  principles  has-  the  vulgar  taste  of  a  corrupt  court 

tily  proposed  from  partial  considera-  and  town.     "  The  Inehauted  Island" 

UoD,  are  set  np  and  forgotten.  He  in-  is  a  dolorous  document  nngainsayable, 

tends  iai^cly,  but  a  thousand  causes  to  the  appreciation,  in  particulars,  by 

restrain  and  lame  the  execution.  Mil-  that  Dryden  who  could,  in  gcncralH, 

ton,  in  unsettled  times,  maintained  laud    Shakspeare    so   well — of  that 

his  inward  tranquillity  of  sonl — and  Shakspeare.    And  if,  by  Dryden,  then 

"  dwelt  apart."     Dryden,  in  times  hy  the  age  which  he  eminently  led, 

osdllating  indeed  and  variona,  yet  and  for  which   he  created,  and  for 

quieter  and  safer,  discloses  private  wliich  he— destroyed. 

dbtnrbaiice.     His  own  barli  appears  "  The Inchnntcd  Island,"  and  "The 

to  be  borne  on  continually  on  a  rest-  State  of  Innocence"  come  under  no 

less,  violent,  whirling,  and   tossing  criticism.  ThcyareiiteraryFACiNORA. 

stream.     It  never  sleeps  In  bright-  No  rational  account^no  theoiy  of 

oess  on  its  own  calm  and  bright  sha-  tlicm  can  be  given.     There  they  are 

dow.    An  unhappy  biography  weaves  — melancholy,  but  instmctiva  facts. 

itself  into  the  history  of  the  inly  They  express  the  revolution  of  the 

dwelling  Genius,  national  spirit,  on  the  npper  degree* 

His  treatment  of  "The  Tempest"  of  the  sodal  scale.   That  whicAthir^, 

shows  that  he  wanted  intelligence  of  twenty,  ten  years  before  was  bmpos-^ 

highest  passion  and  imagination.  One  sible,  happens.    The  hewing  in  pieces 

powerful  mind  must  have  (Uscemment  of  Shatspi3are,  to  throw  him  into  the 

of  another;  and  he  speaks  best  of  magical  caldi-or,  to  reproduce  him. 
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not  in  youth  but  in  dotage,  shows  a 
death,  but  not  yet  the  consequent 
life.    Stupendous  and  sweet  Nature 
whom  we  possessed,  has  vanished — 
fled  heavenward— resolved  into  a  dew 
— ^gone,  into  the  country.    At  least, 
she  is  no  longer  in  town!    It  may 
safely  be  averred,  that  no  straining  of 
the  human  intellect  can  compute  the 
intervsd  overleaped  betwixt  those  ori- 
ginaLs,  and  these  transcriptions.  It  is  no 
translation,  paraphrase,  metaphrase. 
It  is  as  if  we  should  catch  a  confused 
aad  misapprehending  glimpse  of  some- 
thing that  is  going  ou  in  Jupiter.    It 
is  a  transference  from  one  order  of 
beinffs  to  another;  who  have  some 
intellectual  processes  in  common,  but 
are   allied   by  no   sympathy.     The 
sublime  is  gone  I     The  beautiful  is 
gone  I    The  rational  is  gone!    The 
K>ving  is  gone!    The  divine  is  not 
here!    Nor  the  angelical!    Nor  the 
human !  Alas !  not  even  the  diabolical ! 
All  is  corrupted!  banished!  obliterat- 
ed! 

We  have  seen  Dryden  complaining 
of  Shakspearo's  language  and  style — 
of  the  language  as  antiquated  from 
the  understanding  of  an  audience  in 
his  own  day— of  the  whole  stylo  as 
being  *^  so  pestered  with  figurative 
expressions,  that  it  is  as  affected  as  it 
Vi  obscure."  And  we  were  aware  of 
the  modest  self- attribution,  ^'  /  have 
refined  the  languaye^^''  in  DrydeuLsing 
l^ilos  and  Cressida,  ^^  which  before 
was  obsoUte,^^  And  Samuel  Johnson 
corroborates  and  enlarges  the  self- 
praise.  ^^  Dryden  was  the  first  who 
r^ned  Hie  language  of  poetry  ^ 

At  this  day,  such  expressions  fill 
the  younger  votary — creative  or  criti- 
cal— of  our  vernacular  muse  with 
astonishment  and  perplexity,  and  set 
an  older  one  upon  thinking.  Such 
assertions,  it  must  be  said,  are  ^^  tfiim- 
ttUigible'''  now,  because  a  nobler  un- 
folOLUg  of  time,  a  happy  return  of 
our  educated  mind  to  the  old  and  to 
the  natural,  has  *'^  antifptaUnV^  the 
literary  sentiment,  which  Dryden  and 
Johnson  shared,  and  which  they  so 
confidently  proiK)sed  to  fitly-prepared 
readers. 

Shakspearc  obsolete !  There  is  not 
a  writer  of  to-day — whose  words  are 
Morsr  to  our  hearts.  Our  own  are 
hardly  as  intimate  there ^  as  uis  arc — 


**  You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wifc> 
As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart/' 

says  the  troubled  Brutus  to  Portia, 
who  has  expressed  a  misdoubting  of 
his  true  and  clear  affection  for  her. 

Is  this  '-''antiquated''''  English,  and 
thence  ^''  unintelliyibleV^ 

**  Viola ^Iv  father  had  a  dauo^hter 

loved  a  man. 
As  it  might  be,   perhaps,  wkbk  I   A 

WOMAN, 

i  should  your  lordship. 

X^uk-f, — And  what's  her  history  ? 
Yioht, — A  blank,  my  lord.     She  tievtr 

told  lier  lovQ. 

«         «         *         «         « 

Dtdce, — But  died  thy  sister  of  her  love, 
my  boy  t 

Viola 1  ani  all  tho  daughters  of  my 

father's  house. 
And  all  the  brothers,  too." 

**  Miranda. — I  am  a  fool 
To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of. 

Ferdinand. — Where  t^hould  this  mu- 
sic be  ? 
r  th'  air  T—or  th*  earth  ? 
It  sounds  no  more;  and  sure  it  wuts 

upon 
Some  god  o*  th'  island.     Sitting  on  a 

bank. 
Weeping   again  tho  king  my  father*! 

wreck, 
This  music  crept  by  me  upon  the  watery 
Allaying  both  their  fury  and  my  paasion 
With  its  sweet  air.     Thence  tuive  I 

follow 'd  it. 
Or  it  hath  drawn  me,  rather.    But  'tU 

gone. — 
No !  it  begins  again. 

*  4c  «  *  * 

The  ditty  does  remember  my  drown*^ 

father. 
This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound 
That  the   earth  owes. — I  hear  it  now 

above  me." 

Here  we  have  an  ^^  owrtyiroiictf " 
touch  or  two  that  would  have  distress- 
ed Dryden.  ^^  Passion  "  is  nsed  in  the 
old  strong  general  sense  of  powerful, 
])ossessing  emotion — in  this  example, 
filial  sorrow;  and  lower  down,  we 
have  the  obsolete  ^^owes"  for  the 
modem  "  owns,"  which  two  vitiating 
roUques  of  antiqnity,  along  with  that 
"  pestering,"  "  aflf^ted,"  and  "  ob- 
scure" figure,  *•"  crept  by  me  upon 
the  waters,"  would  explain,  without 
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4oabt,  the  impossibility  wbicli  tke 
reader  feels  himself  under,  of  deriving 
any  pleasure  from  the  passage,  and, 
to  speak  strictly,  of  discovering  any 
signification  in  it ! ! 

Assuredly  we  do  not  design  trans- 
Qribing  whole  Shakspeare,  in  order 
to  contradicting  a  rash  word  of  Dry- 
den's.  It  might  not  be  politic,  cither } 
for  we  should  now  and  then  meet 
with   hard   sentences,   which   might 
seem,  like  unlucky  witnesses,  to  give 
e>'idence  against  the  party  that  bnugs 
them  before  the  tribunal.   They  would 
not.    It  is  not  in  twenty  places,  or 
not  in  a  hundred,  that  the  obsolete- 
ness of  a  word  or  phrase  makes  Shak- 
speare hard,  nor  any  thing  in  the 
world  but  his  wit,   his  intellect  in 
excess,  that  occasionally  runs  away 
with  him,  and  wraps  up  his  meaning 
in  a  phraseology  of  his  own  creating ; 
enigmas  that  are  emban-assing  to  d&- 
involve  again — which  might,  indeed, 
be  an  antiquated  manner  of  his  age. 
but  not  an  obsolete  dictionary  and 
grammar.    Keithcr  is  it  required  of 
us  to  convince  the  reader,  by  copious 
extracts,  that  he  really  understands 
Shakspeare,  one  or  other  of  whose 
volumes  lie  has  always  in  his  pocket, 
and  whose  English  he  sits  hearing  by 
the  hour,  lisped,  mouthed,  and  legiti- 
mately spoken  upon  the  stage,  and 
still  fancying   that   he    understands 
what  he  hears.    But  it  seemed  not 
altogether  out  of  place,  when    the 
criticism  of  style  is  mpved,  and  Shak- 
speare's  English  challenged,  to  recall 
into  the  liveliest  consciousness  of  the 
reader,  for  a  moment,  the  principal 
feature  of  the  case,  which  i§,  without 
doubt,  that  Shakspeare  is,  in  all  our 
literature,   the  writer  in  whom  this 
highest  art  of  writing — namely — start 
not,   good,   innocent  reader!   for  it 
must  one  day  be  said — the  art  of 
SIMPLICITY — reaches  its  height ;  that 
magical  art  of  steeping  the  words  and 
idioms  that  fall  from  every  lip  at 
ever}'  minute,  in  music,  and  beauty, 
and  pathos,  and  power,  so  that  the 
familiar  sound  slips  along  the  well- 
known  inlets  into  the  soul,  and  we 
are — "  took  ere  we  are  Vare." 

Otherwise,  for  the  general  fact,  that 
he,  the  reader  of  1845,  does  under- 
stand, without  much  difficulty,  the 
dramatic  poet  whom,  in  1665,  the 
gulf  of  years  and  the  mutations  of 


speech  from  father  to  son  had  rendered 
'•  unintelUj^bl!ft"-for  the  general  verity 
of  this  unforeseen  and  improbable,  but 
indisputably  fact,  the  reader's  recol- 
lection  of  his  own  personal  histoir 
since  he  was  eight  or  ten  years  ola, 
may  be  left  satisfkctorily  to  vouch. 

Neither  was  it,  perhaps,  nnreasoh- 
able  to  snatcl^  the  occasion  of  alle^ng 
and  manifesting  the  momentous  and 
instructive  truth  —  Viat  the  intenser 
working  of  the  mind  finds  out^  in  every 
age^  0ie  perpetuities  of  a  language. 

Let  ns  take  our  place  for  a  moment 
in  the  Age  of  our  poetry,  which  begaa 
tvitii  Dryden  inclusive,  and  ended,  or 
began  ending,  with  Cowper  exclusive. 
It  was  the  uncreative  age  of  our 
poetry ;  or,  if  you  insist  upon  a  deno- 
mination positively  grotmded,  the 
IMITATIVE ;  or  it  was  the  unimpas- 
sioned^  or  it  was  the  rational.  Only 
the  stage — ^losing  passloh,  and  not 
being  the  place  for  reason — went  niad; 
as  with  Nat  Lee.  However,  it  retained 
something  like  a  creative  energy  in 
Otway — and,  moreover,  Cato  was 
really  and  afflictingly  a  rationai 
play.— The  mere  musical  flow  of  the 
verse  took  tie  place  of  ever  vary- 
ing expi-ession ;  and  the  Mme  used 
as  nearly  equivalent  with  a  gooa 
verse,  at  least  fbr  describing  that 
which  a  verse  should  ordinarfly  be^^ 
la  a  smooth  verse.  Concurrent  in  time 
and  cause  was  the  invasion  of  the 
ten  syllabled  rhymed  couplet,  which, 
in  place  of  the  old  ulyefsified  ineasureSi 
took  possession — off  the  stage — of  our 
poetry.  With  all  this  went  a  traiul- 
formation  of  the  language  accepted 
in  verse  ;  a  sevenng  and  setthig  apart, 
8:9  if  a  consecrating  of  the  Painassiaii 
dialect,  which  formerly  was  always 
caught  up  fresh  from  the  lap  of  natn^ 
at  tne  risk,  no  doubt,  of  ptming  Weeds 
amongs  the  flowers. 

In  the  Incidental  enunciations  oif 
criticism,  we  may  easily  gather  notices 
of  the  movement  this  way,  ii^  the  double 
matter  of  the  language  and  the  verse. 
In  both,  it  receives,  as  it  shonld  d<), 
the  same  name  and  description.  It  is 
the  disengaging  of  Befc^emekt — itis 
birth  from  the  bosom  of  Barbarisx 
— distinct  as  mother  and  daughter. 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  are  the  two 
great  barbarous  kings  with  a  numeroivi 
court.  If  we  tty  to  ^ve  ourselves  io- 
count  of  this  Befinement  and  to  ymdir 
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cate  for  it  the  title,  we  are  at  a  loss  for 
names  and  notions.  A  Refinement 
which  places  the  slats  of  Drydcn  and 
his  contemporaries  above  Imogen  and 
Miranda,  and  above  Eve.  One  hangs 
down  the  head  in  shame  and  perplex- 
ity. The  history  of  England  atfords  us 
a  key  in  the  name  of  Charles  II.  The 
Coart,  the  Town,  and  Life-in-doors, 
are  the  words  that  resolve  the  mys- 
tery. The  Muses  that  were  Powers 
of  Fell,  and  Flood,  and  Forest,  and 
Field,  that  went  with  man  wherever 
he  went — in  cottage  and  palace,  in 
divan  and  in  dungeon,  in  the  student's 
or  the  miser's  chamber,  on  the  battle- 
plain,  and  at  the  dance  of  bacchanals 
— and  when  and  wheresoever  man 
spoke,  heard  their  o^n  mother-tongue, 
they  were  beguiled  and  imprisoned 
within  the  pale  of  artificial  society 
and  of  high  life.  They  had  to  learn 
the  breeding  of  the  drawing-room. 
Their  auditors,  in  short,  were  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  who  never  forgot  that 
they  were  such  in  the  sudden  over- 
powering consciousness  of  their  being 
men  and  women. 

There  was  therefore  not  only  a  de- 
naturation,  but  an  enervation  of  our 
poetry.  There  grew  a  dainty,  fastidi- 
ous, easily-loathing  taste,  betokening 
that  the  robust  health  of  the  older  day 
— its  healthy  hunger,  and  its  blood 
glowing  and  bounding  like  a  forester's 
— was  gone  by.  Never  to  come  again? 
No  !  not  so  bad  as  that.  We  mark 
main  lines.  We  have  not  room  for  the 
filiing-up.  The  last  century  closing, 
opened  another  Age,  and  we  of  to-day 
renovate  and  reinvigorate  ourselves  the 
best  we  may. 

England  surely  did  not  bring  up  the 
Heroic  Tragedy  from  its  unsown  soil. 
It  was  foreign  falsehood  that  over- 
came English  truth  and  sincerity.  A 
factitious  excitement  that  induced  a 
false  pitch  throughout.  On  the  old 
French  stage,  there  were  these  two 
eminent  characteristics  of  tragedy : 
Whatever  the  subject — if  CEdipus,  and 
the  Plague  raging — there  nmst  be  a 
love-tale ;  and  the  most  impassioned 
persons  most  continually  dissert.  Ge- 
nerally, Dryden's  heroic  plays  have 
these  two  marks — both  disnaturings 
of  tragedy.  We  conceive  in  Drj-den's 
age,  and  in  himself  as  participant,  a 
pampered  taste  that  cannot  relish  the 


wholesome  simple  meats  which  Na- 
ture, "good  cateress,"  provides  for 
her  beloved,  healthy,  naturally-living 
children.    That  is  to  say,  a  vitiation 
of  taste,  by  indulged  excesses;  tho 
wine- and  high  feasting  of  then*  own 
theatre — which  really  made  them  un- 
apt  for   understanding  Shakspearc. 
For  in  such  things  men  understand  by 
force  of  delight,  and  if  delight  deserts 
them  intelligence  does  too.  The  Writ- 
ings of  the  gi'cat  creative  poets — of 
Homer,    Dante,   Chaucer,    and   the 
rest — always   give  you  the  impres- 
sion that  they  possessed  nature  by 
observation  and  sympathy — outward 
nature  and  man's  nature — that  this, 
as  it  were,  stood  in  their  soul — the 
great  peipctually-present  original — 
from    which    they    drew    fancifully 
varied  portraiture.  It  is  there  as  their 
standard  of  reference,  when  they  read 
other  poets.    In  Dr>'dcn,  it  is  not  so. 
You  know  neither  what  he  draws 
from,  nor  to  what  he  refers  in  those 
extraoi-dinary  heroic  tragedies  which 
resemble  nothing — no  men  and  no  wo- 
men, that  were,  are,  or  shall  be.  The 
impossible  hero,  the  impossible  hero- 
ine, and  their  extravagant  sentiments, 
afford  scope  for  a  strife  and  a  torture 
of  thought,  which  is  an  inseparable 
medley  of  wit  and  argumentation; 
wit  reasoning,  and  logic  jesting;  a 
strange  confusion  of  mental  actions, 
with  an  unfavourable  result ;  for  this 
result  is  neither  truth  nor  mirth  ; 
but  very  chimera — changing  colour 
like  the  chameleon — shape  like  tho 
clouds,  and  substance  like  the  con- 
tents of  an  alchemist's  crucible.    Wit 
that  to  nonsense  nearly  is  allied,  if 
the    thin   partitions    are   not    often 
actually  broken  down.    Where  you 
should  have  the   living  blood  that 
flows  through  the  living  heart— the 
affections,  the  passions,  and  the  ac- 
tions that  mould  man  and  his  world 
— ^you  find  sporting  and  rejoicing  in 
their  own  elai>tic  vigour,  their  adroit- 
ness and  buoyancy,  and  in  their  won- 
derful starts  and  capricious  bounds, 
aimless  flights  and  aerial  gambols— 
the  bold,  the  keen,  the  nimble,  the 
strenuous  faculties,  summoned  toge- 
ther to  compose  the  masculine,  ran- 
ging, intrepid,  various,  piercing,  and 
comprehensive  Intellect — long  the 
acknowledged   sovereign  -  master   of 
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that  liigh  literatnre,  which  MilUia  had 
now  left,  uDd  which  Pope  did  not  yet 
occupy. 

Dryden  dealt  in  the  same  incompre- 
henaiblewaywitbMilWnaswilhShalc- 
speare.  la  ihat  famous  falsifying  epi- 
grata,  thepoetof  Paradise  Loet  i  3  greater 
tbanHomer  and  Virgil  roiled  into  one ; 
and  his  name  u  fi'C'iiiently  mentioned 
with  seeming  reverence  in  those  off- 
hand Prefaces.  Yet  even  in  such  cri- 
ticnl  passages  there  is  no  just  appro- 
baiioD  of  his  genius-    Thus,  in  the 

Erefftce  to  "  The  State  of  Innocence," 
e  says — "  'JThe  original  being  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  greatest,  most 
noble,  sod  most  sublime  poems  which 
either  this  age  or  nation  has  produced." 
TliU  age!  One  of  the  greatest,  &c.  I 
The  ngc  of  Charles  II.  I  And  what 
has  become  of  the  other  great,  noble, 
and  sublime,  poems  which  that  age 
has  produced?  These  wavering  words 
were  written  the  year  Milton  died ; 
and  Dennis,  or  some  one  else,  tells  ua 
that,  twenty  years  after,  Drydeu  con- 
fessed that  he  had  not  then  been  sen- 
sible of  half  the  extent  of  his  excel- 
leoce.  But  what,  twenty  years  after, 
does  lie  say? — 

"AsforMrHllton,  whom  we  all  admire 
with  so  muc^h  justice,  his  subject  is  not 
of  an  heroic  poem,  properly  so  called. 
His  design  is  the  losing  of  our  happi- 
ness ;  his  event  is  not  proeperoui  like 
that  of  all  other  epic  works  ;  his  hen- 
vetily  machines  are  many,  and  human 
persons  are  but  two.  But  1  n-ill  not 
takeMr  Rhymer's  work  out  of  his  hands; 
ho  has  promised  the  world  a  critique 
on  that  author,  wherein,  though  he  will 
not  allow  his  poem  for  heroic,  I  hope 
he  will  grant  us  that  his  thoughts  are 
elevated,  his  words  sounding,  and  that 
no  man  has  so  happily  copied  the  man- 
ner of  Homer,  or  so  copiously  Iranstated 
his  Greeisms,  and  the  Latin  elegancies 
uf  Virgil.  It  is  true  he  runs  into  •  flat 
of  thoughts,  aomelimes  for  a  hundred 
lines  together,  but  it  is  when  he  has 
got  into  a  track  of  Scripture,  His  an- 
tiqualed  words  were  his  choice,  not 
bis  necessity;  for  (herein  he  imitated 
Spenser,  as  Spenser  did  Chaucer.  And 
thou(;h,  perhaps,  the  love  of  their  mas- 
ter may  have  transported  both  too  far 
in  the  frequent  use  of  them,  yet,  in  my 
opinion,  obsolete  words  may  there  h« 
laudably  revived,  when  either  they  are 
more  sounding  or  more  eigaifieant  than 
those  in  practice ;  and  when  tbmr  oh- 
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■cnrity  U  taken  away,  bj  joining  otber 
words  to  them  which.Glear  the  sense, 
according  to  the  rut*  of  Horace,  for 
the  admission  of  new  words.  But,  in 
both  coses,  a  moderation  is  to  be  oh. 
served  in  the  use  of  them:  for  nnne- 
cessary  coinage,  as  well  as  unnecesiarj 
revival,  runs  into  affectation ;  a  faolt  to 
be  avoided  on  either  band.  Neither 
will  I  justify  ftlilton  for  bis  blank  verse, 
though  1  may  excuse  him,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Hannibal  Caro,  and  other 
Ita) inns,  who  have  used  it;  for  what- 
ever causes  be  alleges  for  the  abolish- 
ing of  rhyme,  (which  I  have  not  now 
the  leisure  to  examine,)  his  own  parti- 
cular reason  is  plainly  this,  that  rhyme 
was  not  his  talent-,  he  had  neither  tho 
ease  of  doing  it,  nor  the  graces  of  itj 
which  is  manifest  in  hia  '  Juvenilia,' 
or  verses  written  in  his  youth,  where 
bis  rhyme  is  always  construned  and 
forced,  and  comes  hardly  from  him,  at 
an  age  when  tbe  sool  is  most  pliant^ 
and  the  passion  of  love  makes  almoat 
every  man  a  rhymer  though  not  a  poet." 

The  general  effect  of  ihia  captions 
paseace  is  far  from  pleasant.  It  leaves 
ns  in  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  Courts, 
and  Towns,  and  Dryden'a  adniiratioii 
of  Mr  Milton.  "  His  subject  is  not  that 
of  a  heroie  poem,  properly  so  called." 
Milion  did  not  call  it  a  heroic  poem. 
But  it  is  an  epic  poem,  and  a  divine. 
"  The  event  is  not  prosperous."  As- 
snredlynot.  For  that  matter,  neither,to 
ourminds,  is  that  ofthe  Iliad.  It  ecoms 
not  a  little  nnreBsoaable  to  complain 
that  in  Paradise  Lost,  the  "hnman 
persons  are  bnttwo."  Diyden  "will 
not  take  Mr  Rhymer's  work  ont  of'' 
his  bands,  who  has  promised  us  ■' 
<:ritiqtie  on  that  unihori"  and  be 
hopes  Mr  Rhymer  n-iW  pranl  so  and 
EO — look  pray  again  at  what  Dryden 
hopes  Mr  Rhymer  will  grant  to  Mr 
Milton.  Mr  Rhymer  h«d  prombed 
to  favour  the  public  "  with  some  re- 
flections on  that  Paradise  Lost  of  Mil- 
ton, which  some  are  pleaded  to  call  n, 
poem."  Bnt  this  promise,  says  best 
Sir  Waller,  "  he  never  filled  up  the 
mcssttre  of  his  presnmption  by  at- 
tempting to  fulfil."  Milton  running  qn 
a  flat  of  thought  for  a  hundred  lines 
together  on  a  track  of  Scriptnre !  In 
his  poem,  by  unnecessary  coinage  Of 
new,  and  nnnecessar}'  revival  of  old  ' 
■words,  mnning  into  affefiatiim  I  Mil- 
ton not  to  be  jiiidified  for  his  blank 
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verso,  no  not  oven  by  the  example  of 
the  illustrious  and  immortal  Hannibal 
Carol  Then  htftook  to  it  in  despair, 
for  rhyme  was  not  his  talent  1  His 
rhyme  forced  and  constrained  in  the 
Hymn  on  the  Nativity — in  Lycidas — 
in  L' Allegro — in  11  Penseroso  I 

In  the  same  Essay  on  Satire — Drj'- 
den  talks,  not  verj-  intelligibly,  about 
"  the  beautiful  turns  of  words  and 
thoufjhts,  which  arc  as  requisite  in  this 
fts  in  heroic  poetry  itself;"  but  with 
which  he  confesses  himself  to  have 
been  unacquainted  till  about  twenty 
years  before,  when  "  that  noble  wit 
of  Scotland,*'  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
asked  him  whv  he  did  not  imitate 
**  t/ie  turns  of  Mr  Waller  and  Sir  John 
Denham,  of  which  he  repeated  many  to 
me."  The  memory  of  that  "  noble  wit 
of  Scotland  "  is  far  from  being  honour- 
ed— nay,  it  is  execrated  by  his  coun- 
trymen— by  the  common  people  we 
mean — and,  in  the  long  ruu,  they 
are  no  bad  judges  of  merit.  He  was, 
we  believe,  no  great  shakes  as  a 
lawyer,  cither  within  or  without  the 
bar ;  and,  like  many  other  well-bom, 
weak-minded  men,  had  a  taste  for 
elegant  literatme  and  vulgar  blood. 
Of  his  ''  voluminous  works,  historical 
and  jiundical,''  we  know  less  than  no- 
thing ;  but  his  **  Essays  on  several 
moral  subjects,''  have  more  than  once 
fallen  out  of  our  hands.  Sir  Walter 
says,  '^  he  was  an  accomplished 
scholar,  of  lively  talents,  and  ready 
elocution,  and  very  well  deserved  the 
appellation  of  a  '*  noble  wit  of  Scot- 
land." "  The  Bluidy  Mackenyie,"  re- 
citing to  Dryden  many  "  beautiful 
turns"  from  Waller  and  Denham — and 
Dryden  calling  the  poetasters  '"  those 
two  fathers  of  our  English  poetr}," 
in  the  same  page  where  he  is  writing 
of  Milton !  At  Sir  George's  Ijehest,  in 
Cowley,  even  in  his  **  Davideis,"  an 
heroic  poem,  he  sought  in  vain  for 
"  elegant  turns,  either  on  the  word  or 
on  the  thought;"  and  his  search  was 
equally  fruitless  in  the  "Paradise  Lost" 
— for,  as  Milton  "  endeavours  every 
where  to  express  Homer,  whose  age 
had  not  yet  arrived  to  that  fineness,  I 
found  in  him  a  true  sublimity,  lofty 
thoughts,  which  were  clothed  with  ad- 
mirable Grecisms,  and  amieut  words 
which  he  bad  been  digging  from  the 
mines  of  Chancer  and  S]K'nscr;  and 
which,  with  ail  their  rusticity,  had 


somewhat  of  venerable  in  them.  But 
I  found  not  there  neither,  that  for 
which  I  looked."  His  search  through 
Spenser  and  Tasso  is  more  fortunate ; 
Virgil  and  Ovid  are  the  two  principal 
fouutaius  of  them  in  Latin  poetry ; 
and  "  the  French,  at  this  day,  are  so 
fond  of  them,  that  they  judge  them  to 
be  first  beauties ;  delicate  et  bien  tourne\ 
are  the  highest  commendations  which 
they  bestow  on  somewhat  which  they 
think  a  mast<irpiece." 

This  sort  of  explicit  criticism,  in  a 
small  way,  is  rather  unsatisfactory ; 
so  let  us  look  at  a  specimen  of  implicit 
on  Milton.  In  Todd's  edition  are 
detailed  the  names  of  the  translators 
of  "  ParadUe  Lost "  into  rhyme  and 
prose.  "  We  must  not,"  says  Sir 
Walter,  "  confound  with  these  effu- 
sions of  gratuitous  folly  an  alteration 
or  imitation  planned  and  executed  by 
John  Dryden."  We  must  not ;  there- 
fore let  "his  gratuitous  folly"  stand 
aloof  fiom  theirs,  and  be  judged  of  in 
itself.  "  The  State  of  liuiocence  "  is 
AN  Opkha  I  "  Had  the  subject  been 
of  a  nature  which  admitted  its  being 
actually  represented,  we  might  con- 
c^'ive  that  Dryden,  who  was  under 
engagements  to  the  theatre,  with  which 
it  was  not  always  easy  to  comply, 
might  have  been  desirous  to  shorten 
his  own  labour  bi/  adopting  the  story ^ 
sentiments^  and  lantjuaye  of  a  poem  " 
(how  kind  and  cool)  "  which  he  so 
highly  esteemed,  and  which  might 
probably  have  been  ntiw  to  the  gene- 
rality of  his  audience.  But  the  coS' 
tutne  of  our  first  parents,  liad  there 
been  no  other  objection,  must  have 
excluded  'The  State  of  Innocence' 
from  the  stage ;  and,  accordingly,  it 
was  certainlv  never  intended  for  re- 
presentation."  One  cannot'  well  help 
agreeing  with  Sir  Walter  in  this  plea- 
sant passage  ;  nevertheless,  might  not 
the  opera  have  been  indited  with  a 
view  to  representation  ?  AVith  what 
more  rational  purpose  could  it  have 
been  *'  planned  and  executed  V"  The 
stage  directions  are  full  and  minute; 
ana,  if  meant  for  perusal  only,  and 
to  be  part  of  the  poem,  they  are  be- 
yond the  ridiculous.  As,  for  example — 

"  Scene  1.  represents  a  chaos,  or  a 
confused  mass  of  matter ;  the  stage 
is  almost  wholly  dark.  A  symphony 
of  warlike  music  is  heanl  for  some 
time ;  then  from  the  heavens  (which 
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ue  opened)  tUI  the  robelliooa  augoU,  walks."    Nelly  inigbt  have  irom  hat 

whMliDff  iu  air,  luiil  «eeiuUig  traus-  famous    felt    cliapeau,    broad    as    a 

fixed  with  tliuii(lcrboIt«.    TLu  bottum  coadi-wboel,  as  appropriately  in  tlitt 

of  the  HUgo  beiiig  opened,  recoivea  oa  in  any  otlior  chai-acler,  aud  cou- 

tka  angels,  who  M  out  of  Eight,  trivod  to  ombls  about  with  suffldeut 

TnnM  of  victory  are  played,  and  an  decorum  for  thoau  fustidions  Uqim. 

hytoa  lung ;  angels  discovered  aloiie,  Besides,  as   custom  soon  reeoncilea 

luiuv&luJDg  their  swords.    Thomusiu  people  t«  the  most  sWrd  dre^s,  so 

ceasing,  aud  tlie  bcavcns  Itcing  dosed,  would  it  jirobnbly,  before  long,  re- 

tbo  Bcenu  shifts,  aud,  an  a  middtin,  oouclle  them  to  no  dress  at  all.    A 

repretenls  bell,    li'art  of  tbo  sciiuo  is  full -bottomed  wig  in  tbo  niimle  scene, 

»  loko  of  briuistoue  or  rolUng  fire ;  on  heroiu  rei^rescnEHtive  of  u  cUsi  of 

the  earth  of  a  burnt  colour.     Tbo  men,  who,  off  the  boards,  had  always 

fallen  augi-la  appear  ou  tbo  lake,  lying  worn,  not  only  their  owu  hair,  but  a 

prostrate  ;  a  tuue  of  horror  aud  U-  crop,  was  a  sine  qua  nan  condition  of 

mentation  is  he«rd."  histrionic  suceess.    In  jmrii  ntUuniJi*- 

How  all  thismighttokewithauus-  W  would  have  been  but  to  fall  back 

ed  audicaee,  we  do  not  preaumo  to  on  nature.     Why,  only  a  couple  of 

canJeutDre,  yet  very  great  absurdities  years  Hgo.  half  a  mllliou  of  our  coin- 

do  sometimes  tako  almost  as  well  on  trymen  and  countrywomen  of  all  ages, 

M  off  the  Rtage.    Must  "  the  costume  fiock^  by  iustalments,  in    a  single 

ot  onr  first  parents,  had  there  been  no  Heason,  to  look  at  our  First  Parents 

'   other  objeetiuD,  have  excluded  the  fresh  from  the  hands  uf  a  French 

'Stateof  lunocenoe'  from  the  stage?"  jiatnter,  naked  aayouwere  bom.  Such 

Tme,  Sir  Cburiee  Sedlcy,  and  other  is  the  powor  of  Names.    No  imagiua* 

"  men  of  wit  and  fashion  about  town,"  tion — not  the  least  in  the  world — had 

weranotwellreceiTedwheaexhibiting  that  painter;  no  nense— not  the  least 

themselves  naked  on  a  balcony  over-  in  the  world — of  the  beautifid  or  uf 

hanging  a.  great  thoroughfare ;   but  tbc  sublime  in  the  human  ligure.  But 

then  they  were  drunk,  and  acted  not  the  population,  urban  and  rural  alike, 

only    indecent    but    lusidting,    nay,  were  unhappy  till  they  had  had  a 

tbreaieuing    attitudes,    secompanied  eight  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise. 

with  abjurgatlons  and  blasphemies,  We  oheerfnlly  acknowledge  that  Adam 

which   was    going    iujudiciously    in  was  a  very  good-looking  jouug  feU 

advaiiee  of  that  age  of  refinement,  low — bang  up  to  the  mark,  six  feel 

Suppose    Booth    perfectly    sober   in  without  Ids  shoes— close  upau  tbirieoa 

Adaiu,  and  Noll  Gwyune  up  merely  stone.  lladhebecnadvortisedasUaJui 

to  the  proper  pitch  of  vivacity  in  Eve,  Adam  of  the  Scots  Greys,  the  brevel 

wc  do  not  sec  why  tbu  opera  might  would  have  exhibited  himself  on  that 

not  have  bad  a  run  during  the  reign  bank    to   empty  benches.      Iu  iikt 

of  the  Merry  Monarch.  The  first  sight  manner,  with  tbe  fairest  of  ber  dsugh- 

we  have  of   Adam  is,    "as  newly  ters.  Eve.    As  Pope  say  a, 

created,  laid  on  a  bed  of  moss  and  „  „„  ,, ,  ,        ,    , , 

flowera,  by  a  rock."  He  rises  as  he  "T""""'  «>"J'«  »  fa"'"''"  P't";^  l 
bef^s  to  Btter  h'        "  '"■" 

and  wo  believe 

rule,  not  to  turn  your  back  oa—oc  in 

pUybouae  phrase^not  to  rnmp  your  Pious  old  gontlemon,  however,  pro- 

audicnee.    In  such  a  case,  however,  nounced  her  perfect,  merely  because 

considerable  latitude  would  have  been  they  gazad  on  the  imago  of  tbe  mother 

conceded  by  both  sexes  to  oiCr  ori-  of  mankind.  Painted  they  both  wero 
^al ;  and  what  with  shades  and  in  oils.  But  Irom  what  wc  saw — for 
shrubs,  and,  above  all,  tbe  rock,  an     we  too  wore  carried  away  by  tbe  ge-i 

adroit  actor  could  have  had  Utile  dlffi-  nerid  enthusiasm— -we  are  Jui^iified  la 

culty  in  accommodating  to  his  poste-  inferring  that,  nndor  prudent  manage^ 

rity  their   progonilor.      Of  Kve   our  ment,  our  First  Parents  might  bo  sno. 
first  glimpse  is  among  "  trees  cut  out     ccssfully  got  up  alive  duriug  the  stun- 
on  each  side,  with  several  fruits  npon     mcr  seMon  at  our  Adelphi, 
them  ;  a  fonntidn  iu  tbe  midst ;  at  tbe        Wo  believe  that  "  Tbe  Statu  of 
far  end  the  pn^tiect  terminating  in     Innocence  "  u-at  written  for  the  stage, 


shall  be." 
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But  the  playwright  did  not  intend 
that  Adam  and  Eve  should  be  stark- 
naked  in  an  acted  opera.  Strange  to 
say,  tliere  is  not  a  word  in  it  about 
their  naked  majesty  or  innocence. 
Dryden,  by  his  idea  of  an  opera,  was 
forced  to  depart  from  nature  and  Mil- 
ton. Eve's  dream,  so  characteristi- 
cally narrated  by  her  to  Adam  in  the 
poem,  is  shadowed  out  by  a  vision 

?assing  before  her  asleep,  in  the  opera, 
'he  stage  direction  gives:  — "  A 
vision,  where  a  tree  rises  loaden  with 
fruit;  spirits  rise  with  it,  and  draw 
a  canopy  out  of  the  tree ;  and  the 
spirits  (lance  about  the  tree  in  deform- 
ed shapes ;  after  the  dance  an  angel 
enters,  with  a  woman^  habited  like 
Eve."    That  is  decisive. 

But  what  of  the  opera?    In  the 
preface,   Dr}-den    says,   "  I  cannot, 
without  injury  to  the  deceased  author 
of  '  Paradise  Lost,'  but  acknowledge, 
that  the  poem  has  received  its  entire 
foundation^  partofHie  design^  andmany 
of  the  ornaments  from  him.     What  I 
have  boiTOwed  wiU  be  so  easily  discera- 
ed  from  my  mean  productions,  that  I 
shall  not  need  to  point  the  reader  to 
the  places."     That  avowal  may  be 
thought  to  set  aside  all  criticism — but 
not  so — for  his  illustrious  editor  says, 
"  the  probable  motive  therefore  of  this 
alteration  was  the  wish,  so  common 
to  genius,  to  exert  itself  upon  a  sub- 
ject on  which  anotlier  had  already  at- 
tained brilliant  success ;  or,  as  Dryden 
has  termed  a  similar  attempt,  the  de- 
sire to  shoot  in  the  bow  of  Ulysses." 
And  he  adds,  that  because  Milton  in- 
tended at  first  to  model  his  poem  into 
a  dramatic  form,  "  Drj'den,  conscious 
of  his  own  powers,  and  enthusiasti- 
cally admiring  those  of  ^lilton,  was 
Induced  to  make  an  experiment  on 
the  forsakon  plan  of  the  blind  bard, 
which,  with  his  usual  rapidity  of  con- 
ception and  execution,  ho  completed 
in  the  short  space  of  one  month." 
Wide-encroaching  AV alter  would  sec 
nothing  far  wrong  in  Glorious  John. 
It  is  nut  "  the  forsaken  plan  of  the 
blind  bard,"  nor  any  thing  in  the  least 
like  it.    They  are  opposite  as  any 
things  that  **  own  antipathy  in  na- 
ture."   But  this  is  all  mere  nonsense. 
The  opera  is  disgraceful  to  Drj'den. 
It  proves  that  he  had  no  understand- 
ing of  the  "  Paradise  Lost." 

Ay,  yon  may  tag  my  verses,  if 


»i 


you  will."  But  had  Milton  lived  to 
hear  their  taggery,  wrathfiil  fire  would 
have  been  in  his  eyas. 

The  opera  opens,  as  we  8aw,  in 
chaos,  the  scene  sinking  into  hell,  and 
we  have  Lucifer  ^^  raising  himself  on 
the  lake."  His  exclamatory  speech, 
of  some  sixteen  lines,  on  the  lake  is 
vei*sified,  not  in  Dryden^s  best  manner, 
from  that  most  sublime  one  of  Satan 
on  reaching  with  Beelzebub  the  bom- 
ing  marie,  with  some  additions  from 
Satan's  first  address  to  that  an^l, 
while  yet  they  were  lying  side  by  side 
on  the  fiery  flood.  To  those  who 
have  the  First  Book  of  the  "  Paradise 
Lost"  by  heart,  this  sort  of  transposi- 
tion patchwork  cannot  but  be  most 
offensive.  As  if  to  give  an  air  of  ori- 
ginality, where  every  thing  is  borrowed 
and  blurred,  Asmoday  in  Milton  one 
of  the  lowest,  is  made  one  of  the  high- 
est, and  is  substituted  for  Beelzebub — 
and  to  him  Lucifer  most  nnarchangel- 
like  calls  "  Ho !    Asmoday,  awake  I " 

Asmoday  answers  in  a  short  speech, 
very  ill  reported,  formerly  delivered  by 
Milton's  Beelzebub,  concluding  with  a 
bit  absolutely  stolen  from  his  Satan 
himself  I  Lucifer  then  observes  to  As- 
moday, that  ''^OMTtvooi^^y  like  scattered 
leaves  in  autumn^  lie  I "  A  poor  plagi- 
arism indeed  from  the  famous  descrip- 
tion from  Milton's  own  lips,  and  from 
Lucifer's  incredibly  absurd!  Lncifer 
then  announces — 

"  With  wings  expanded  wide,  onraelres 

we'll  rear, 
And  .fly  incumbent  on  the  dusky  ur. 
Hell !  thy  new  lord  receive ! 
Heaven  cannot  envy  me  an  empire  here." 
{Both  fl  If  to  dry  land.) 

You  remember  the  lines  in  Milton — 

"  Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers 

his  flight. 
Aloft  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air  "— 

and  the  other  sublimities  of  the  de- 
scription— all  here  destroyed  by  the 
monstrous  absurdity  of  making  Lnci- 
fer paint  his  own  projected  flight. 
He  then  asks  '*  the  rest  of  the  devils," 
"  Are  you  on  beds  of  down  t "  On 
beds  of  down  our  grandsires  lay — but 
think  of  eider-ducks  in  heaven.  Mo- 
loch says  his  say  from  the  Miltonio 
Satan,  with  a  slight  new  reading. 

"  Better  to  rule  in  hell  than  serve  in 

hea\en.** 
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And  Beekebob  approves  the  dictum. 

"  Moloch,  in  Ibttt  all  are  resolred,  like 

thee. 
The  nieuu  are  unprepared ;  bat  'tli  not 

fit. 
Out  dark  divan  in  pablic  vieir  iliould 

Or  what  we  plot  against  the  Thauderer, 
TA»  ignoNe  caotio  or  vuloab  dktii-* 

Lucifer  adopts  this  diadaiDful  sag- 
gestion,  and,  great  magician  as  be  ia, 
excliiiins — 

"  A  golden  palace  let  bo  raised  on  bigb, 
To  imitate — no,  to  outibine  the  sk;  ! 
All  mines  are  ours,  and  gold  above  the 

rest; 
Let  this  be  done,  and  quick  at  'laai 

"  A  palace  rises,  where  sit  as  in 
connctl,  LuciFKR,  Asmodaj,  Moloch, 
Belial,  Beelzebub,  and  Satan."  Who 
he  may  be,  deuce  take  ds  If.we  can 
tell.  Up  to  the  very  momeat  of  bis 
making  his  appearance,  we  in  oursim- 
plefaith  tiad  believed  Lnciferand  Satan 
to  be  one  devil — nay,  the  devil.  We 
were  taken  qnite  aback  bj  this  unex- 
plained phenomcnoD  of  Satan's  acting 
the  part  of  his  own  tail.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  makes  but  one  speech — but 
it  I3  the  speech  of  the  evening.  One 
seldom  hears  such  eloquence.  Moloch 
having  propoaed  battle,  the  mysterious 
stranger  rises  to  second  the  motion. 

"  Salaa.  I  agree 

VkUh  this  brave  vote ;  and  if  in  Hell 

there  be 
Ten  more  inch  tjitTxU,  heaven  is  our 

own  again. 
We  venture  nothing,  and  may  all  obtain. 
yet,  nho  con  hope  but  well,  since  our 

Makes  foes  secure,  and  makes  onr  dan- 
gers loss  ! 
Srraph  and   Cliemb,   eareUil  of  their 

And  waidon,  in  /nil  ean  now  livt  at 

larye  j 
Unpunrded  have  the  patut  of  tht  iky, 
Aad  all  distolixd  in  hatldvjak$  tie." 

In  the  "  grand  consult,"  as  recorded 
by  Milton,  Beelzebub,  after  proposing     ton,  bis  genius,  s 


And  thFongh  the  palpable  obscure  find 
His  unoontfa  way,  or  tpread  Us  aery 

flight, 

upborne  with  indefatigable  wings 
Over  the  vast  abrupt,  ere  he  arrive 
The  happy  isle  ! " 

And  Satan  is  the  self-chosen  mia- 
sionary  of  the  religion  of  Hell.     In 
Diyden  Asmoday  suggests   the  en- 
terprise, and 
••  Moloth.    Thii  glorious   enterpriie— 

(riri«g  «p.) 
Lytetfer.  Bash  angel,  stay.    (Airing,  and 

la-jing  hit  iceptre  on  Afoloch'i  head.) 
That   palm  is  mine,  which  none  shall 

Hot  frraun  lika  ihte  may  fight,  but  know 


e  this,  Ae  last  great  slake  of 


The  coundl  comes  to  a  close — and 
Lnclfcr  promises  to  be  with  them 

"  Before  yon  brimstone  lake  thrice  ebb 
and  flow." 

Tides  in  the  Mediterranean  t  a  toocli 

beyond  Milton. 

"Here,  while  the  chiefs  sit  in  the 
palace,  may  be  expressed  the  sports 
of  the  devils,  as  flights  and  dancing  in 
grotesque  figures ;  and  a  song,  ex- 
pressing the  change  of  their  condition, 
what  they  enjoyed  before,  and  bow.  , 
tbey  fell  bravely  in  battle,  having  de- 
served victory  bj  ilitir  iiili.iur,  and 
what  they  wonid  have  doucif  Ihey 
had  conquered." 

What  bad  Dijden  puqiosed  la 
achieve?  Out  oftivobookauf agreat 
M»ic,  to  edify  one  act  of  an  oiiera. 
To  invention  of  siluatioD,  character, 
or  passion,  he  aspii'es  not ;  all  he  had 
to  do— since  ho  must  needs  meddle — 
was  to  select,  compi'c.s.':,  and  abridge, 
with  some  judgmuut  .ind  fotling,  acid 
to  give  the  result— uiiliapfiy  at  the 
best — in  bis  own  ^  it;orous  verse  and 
dearly- beloved  rhyme.  But  beneath 
the  majesty  and  im affiliation  of  Mil- 


the 


l>erilou8  attempt,"  asks, 
"  But,  first,  whom  we  shall  lend 
search  of  this  new  world !     Whom 


..llg  U! 


Snffi'ient !  who  shall  tempt  with  wan 

dcring  feet 
The  dark,  unbottou'd,  infiuite  abyss, 


superior  power ;  ti>r  theru  is  110  trepi- 
dation of  spirit;  ou  the  contrary,  with 
cool  self-Bssorancc  lie  rants  his  way 
throngh  the  fieiy  gioom  of  hell.    By 
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his  hands  shorn  of  their  beams,  the 
fallen  anpels  arc,  one  and  all,  poor 
devils  indeed.  The  Son  of  the  Morn- 
ing is  seedy,  and  has  lost  all  authority 
over  the  swell  mob,  which  he  vainly 
essays  to  recover  by  cracking  Moloch's 
organ  with  his  sceptre.  Yet  Sir  Wal- 
ter, blinded  by  his  generous  admira- 
tion of  Dryden's  great  endowments, 
scruples  not  to  say  that  "•  the  scene 
of  the  consultation  in  Pandemonium, 
and  of  the  soliloquy  of  Satan  (not 
Satan,  it  seems,  but  Lucifer)  on  his 
arrival  in  the  newly-created  universe, 
would  i)ossoss  great  merit  did  they 
not  unfortunately  remind  us  of  the 
majestic  simplicity  of  Milton."  Oh, 
lieavens  and  earth!  the  veritable 
Satan's  soliloquy  on  Niphato's  top  1 

"O  thou,  that  with  surpassing   glory 

crownWf 
Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the 

God 
Of  this  now  world ;  at  whoso  sight  all 

the  stars 
Hide  their  diminished  heads,  to  thee  I 

call, 
But  with  no  friendly  voice,  awe?  add  ihj 

namfy 

0  Sun  !  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy 

beams, 
That  brine:  to  mv  remembrance  from 
what  state 

1  fell,   how   glorious   once   above   thy 

Bpliero, 
Till  pride  and  worse  ambition  threw  me 

down, 
Warring  in    heaven  against   heaven'i 

matchless  king !  *' 

And  so  on  for  nearly  a  hundred  lines, 
in  many  a  changeful  strain,  arch-an- 
gelical all,  of  heaven-remembering 
passion,  while  ever,  as  thus  he  spoke, 

**  Kach  passion  dimmM  his  face, 
Thrice  changed  with  pale,  ire,  envy,  and 

despair ; 
Which  marr*d  his  borrowed  visage,  and 

betray  *d 
Him  counterfeit,  if  any  eye  beheld  ; 
For  heavenly  minds,  from  such  distem- 

pors  foul 
Are  ever  clear.'' 

The  soliloquy  of  Dryden's  Lucifer 
consists  of  twenty  lines,  taken  almost 
at  hap-hazard  from  that  c»f  Milton's, 
jumbled  together  without  considera- 
tion, and  manglc<1  from  the  most  mul- 
titudinous blank  verse  ever  written, 
into  rhymes  much  beneath  the  aror* 
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age  merit  of  one  who,  at  times,  could 
indeed  command  ^^  tho  long-majestie 
march  and  energy  divine." 

Adam  and  Eve  fare  little  better  than 
the  angels  under  his  i*eforming  fingers. 
Milton,  you  remember,  makes  Adam 
tell  Raphael  the  stor}'  of  his  birth,  in 
language  charmful  to  affiible  arch* 
angers  ear,  albeit  tuned  to  harmonies 
in  heaven.  Dryden  burlesques  that 
revelation  into  the  following  soliloquy, 
supposed  to  have  been  Vie  first  word» 
spoken  Iry  human  lips,  Adam  at  onee 
opens  his  mouth  in  the  style  of  the 
age  of  refinement.  After  the  fall,  how 
degenerate  kept  growing  on  our  father 
tongue,  till  it  reached  its  acme  in  the 
barbarous  lingo  of  Shakspearo  I  And 
how  suited,  here,  the  thought  to  the 
speech  !  How  natural  the  natural 
theology  of  both !  lie  anticipates  Dei« 
cartes. 

"  Adnm.   What    am    I  ?     or    Arom 

whence  ?     For  that  J  am  (rising) 
/  know,  because  I  think  ;  but  wbenoe  I 

come, 
Or  how  this  frame  of  mine  began  to  be» 
What  other  being  can  disclote  to  me  t 
I  move,  and  see,  and  speak,  ditooinrwy 

and  know ; 
Though  now  I  am,  I  was  not  always  so. 
Then  that  from  which  I  was»  must  be 

before, 
Whom,  as  my  spring  of  being,  I  adore. 
How  full  of  ornament  is  all  I  viewj 
In  all  its  parts !  and  seems  as  beautUVil 

as  new: 
O  go«)dly  order'd  earth  !     O  Power 

Divine ! 
Of  thee  I  am,  and  what  I  am  is  thine. 

A  day  or  two  after,  "  a  clond  de- 
scends with  six  angels  in  it,  and  when 
it  is  near  the  ground  breaks,  and,  on 
each  aide,  discovers  six  more."  Ra* 
phael  and  Gabriel,  sent  to  admonish 
and  warn,  discourse  with  Adam,  the 
ten  others  standing  at  a  distance.  Tho 
conversation  instantly  assumes,  and 
throughout  sustains,  an  intensely  con- 
troversial character,  and  Raphael  and 
Gabriel,  though  two  to  one,  and 
moreover  angel  versun  man,  arc  hard 
put  to  it  on  predestination  and  free- 
will. Adam  is  equipped  with  all  the 
weapons  of  the  schools,  and  uses 
them  defensively,  and  most  offbnsivQ* 
h%  with  all  the  dexterity  of  a  veteran 
gladiator,  lint  our  disgust  soon 
ceases,  along  with  our  deception ;  and 
we  bnt  see  and  hear  John  Diydea 
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pu/zling  n  brace  of  wonld-bc  wits  at 
Wills's.  The  wliolo  reads  like  a  so-so 
bUoftlieife/ijioiaiW,  It  ends  thus: — 
"Adam,  Hard  state  of  lifel  since  hea- 
ven foreltnowa  mj  will, 
Why  ara  1  not  tied  up  from  doing  111  * 
^Vhy  am  I  trusted  with  myself  at  lai^e, 
When  he'a   more  able  to   sustain   the 

charge  ? 
Since  angels  fell,  nhosc  strength  wu 

'Twoald  then  more  grace  m;  frailty  to 
confine. 

Foreknowing  the  success,  to  leave  mo 


frer. 


>t  supports  not  me  ! " 
T/iis  from  Adam  yet  Biukss  in  Pa- 
radise '. 

The  loves  of  Adam  and  Eve  arc  not 
perhaps  nhsoiutcly  wjarse — at  least 
not  so  for  Dryden — bnt  they  are  of 
the  earth  earthy,  and  the  earth  is  not 
of  tho  monld'of  Eden.  Aiblins — 
not  connie,  hnt  rerily  coquettish,  and 
something  more,  is  Eve.  And  she  is 
too  silly. 

The  feather "d  kinds  peep  down  to  look 

And  beasta  with  upcast  eye*  forsake 

their  shade, 
And  gaze  as  if  I  were  to  be  obey'd. 
Sure  I  am  somewhat  which  they  wish 

to  be, 
And  cannot.  I  mylel/ am  proud  of  me," 
A  day  or  two  afler  their  marriage. 
Eve  gives  Adam  a  long  description  of 
Iter  first  emotions  expcrienecd  in  the 
nuptial  bower.  Jlorc  -n-annly  co- 
loured than  in  her  simplicity  she 
seems  to  be  aware  of;  and  Adanii 
pleased  with  hor  innocent  flattery, 
treats  her  with  an  Epithalaminm. 
"  When  to  my  arms  thou  brought 'st  thj 


And  conscious  nature  gave  her   glad 

Koses  unbid,  and  every  fragrant  flower 
Flew  from  their   stalks  to   strew   thy 

nuptial  bower  ; 
The   furr'il    and    feather'd   kinds  the 

triumph  did  pursue. 
And   fishes  leap'd   above    the  Btreamt 
■      the  passing  pomp  to  view." 

Hats  otF—braTO— bravo— hnrra — 
harra !— Of  snch  stuff  is  made,  in  the 
"  State  of  Innocence,"  Dryden's  im- 
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Illicit  iTiliciam  ou  tlie  Paradiiia  £oj/ 
of  Milton. 

Peace  be  wiih  his  shade  I  and  It* 
forgUfness  wiUi  ns,  It  is  dangcroni 
to  unite  the  fbnciions  of  judge  sod 
execntioner.  Thetmperlnrhablebosnm 
of  the  seated  judge  calmly  givea  (brlh 
the  award  of  everlasting  Justice,  uid 
the  mandate  for  tho  puuishment  that 
iimst  expiate  or  appease  her  violated 
mnjestj-.  But  the  judge  who  Is  ohlignd 
to  torn  lictor,  and  must  step  down 
froiri  the  iribunnt  to  take  his  criminal 
fiirlher  hi  hand,  undoubtedly  rnna  t 
risk,  when  he  feels  his  hand  "in,  of  be- 
ing carried  too  ftir  by  hie  excited  kmI. 
After  all,  we  have  stayed  onrs.  And 
now,  having  discharged  a  princhuil 
part  of  our  office,  what  remains,  biit 
that  wo  turn  ronnd,  heal  with  onr 
right  hand  what  onr  left  has  inflicted, 
nnd  lift  up  GlorioTO  Johu  to  llie  skleel' 
And  iilt  him  up  we  will ;  and  with 
good  reason;  for  we  are  far  indeed 
from  being  done  with  this  first  era  of 
deliberate  and  funnal  criticism  in 
English  literatnre.  Extol  him  to  the 
clouds  and  to  tho  stars  we  will,  bnt 
not  now;  forlo!  where  another  grwit 
namo  beckons! 

Tho  close  of  tho  seventeenth  cen- 
lAiry  fur  ever  shnt  tho  eves  of  John 
Dryden  uj)on  the  ckmded  and  flnc- 
tnaliog  daylight  of  our  anblUBary 
world.  It  may  hove  been,  in  the 
same  year,  thnt  a  solitary  boy,  then 
twelve  years  old,  wrote  Hve  stan- 
zas which  any  man  might  have  been 
glad  to  have  imtten — and  which  yon 
have  by  heart— im  "Ode  to  Soli- 
tude"— conspicuous  In  the  anuria  of 
English  poetry  as  the  dawn-gleam  of 
a  new  sun  that  was  presently  to  ariae, 
and  to  till  the  region  that  Dcjden  had 
left. 

,\  feeble  frame  has  dedicated  many 
a  student.  This,  with  other  cause* 
about  this  time,  took  the  boy,  Alex- 
ander PoPK,  fhjm  schools  where  he 
learned  little,  to  commit  him,  uodw 
the  guardian  more  than  guiding  loYO 
of  indnlgent  parents,  to  his  Own  ma* 
nngemcnt  of  bis  own  studies.  And 
study  he  did— inatinctively,  eagerly, 
ramblingiy  through  boobs  of  smKlty 
kinds— hciping  himself  as  lie  coald  to 
their  langn ages— dp voaring  more  than 
he  digested— wedding  himself  to  the 
high  and  gracious  muses — seeking  fbr, 
and  finding,  his  own  estraordmniy 
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powers—and  diminishing  the  small 
quantity  of  delicate  heaitli  which  na- 
ture hail  put  in  his  keeping.  He  re- 
signed himself  to  die,  and  was  dying, 
>vhen  a  strong  interposition,  among 
other  saiKitary  measures,  transferred 
him  from  the  back  of  Tegasus  to  that 
of  an  eartli-boni  horse. 

Pope  had  a  f,^entleness  of  spirit, 
which  showed  it&clf  in  his  filial  olUces 
to  his  father  and  mother — to  her  the 
most,  in  the  prolonged  wearing  out  of 
a  beloved  life.  It  appears  in  kindly 
relations  to  his  friends,  in  charities,  in 
the  scheme  of  his  life— contentedness 
inabounded,quietexistence,aseclusion 
among  books,  and  trees,  and  flowers. 
His  life  flowed  on  peaceably  andgently, 
like  the  noble  river  upon  which  his  mo- 
dest dwelling  looked.  Ill  health,  as  wc 
said,  often  dedicates  a  student.  The 
constitutiouiil  feebleness  from  which 
he  suffered,  might  doubly  favour  his 
mind ;  as  often  the  more  delicate 
frame  harbours  the  greater  si)irit ;  and 
as  inaptitude  for  active  and  rough 
sports,  throws  the  solitary  boy  upon 
the  companionship  of  books,  and  upon 
the  energies,  avocations,  and  plea- 
sures of  his  own  intelligence  and  fancy. 
The  little  poeiii  of  his  boyhood,  and 
the  first  of  his  manhood,  proi)hesy  his 
tenor  of  life,  and  his  literary  career. 

A  commanding  power,  a  predomi- 
.'nant  star  in  English  literature — you 
!  might  say  that  the  last  century  be- 
i  longed  to' him.  Drydcn  reigned  over 
his  contemporaries.  Pope,  succeeding, 
took  dominion  over  his  own  time  and 
the  following.  The  pupil  of  Dryden, 
and  gratefully  proud  to  proclaim  the 
greatness  of  his  master,  and  to  own 
all  obligations,  he  moulded  himself 
nevertheless  upon  a  type  in  his  own 
mind.  In  the  school  of  Dryden  he  is 
an  original  master.  Dryden  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  without  imitators. 
His  manner  proceeds  from  his  own 
genius,  and  baffles  transcribers.  But 
Pope  completed  an  art  which  could 
ho  learned,  and  he  left  a  world  full 
of  copyists. 

A  remarkable  feature  is  the  early 
acknowledgment  of  Pope  by  his  con- 
temporaries. At  sixteen  he  is  a  poet 
for  the  world  by  his  Pastorals,  and 
at  that  age  he  has  a  literary  adviser  in 
Walsh  and  a  literary  patron  in  Trum- 
bull. Ho  docs  not  seem  to  court. 
He  is  courted.    lie  U  the  intimate 
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friend,  we  do  not  know  how  soon,  of 
scholars  and  polite  writers,  of  men 
and  women  high  in  birth,  in  educji- 
tion,  in  station.  Scarce  twenty,  by 
his  "  Essay  ox  Criticism"  he  assumes 
a  chair  in  the  school  of  the  Muses. 
At  five-and-tweuty,  he  is  an  acknow> 
ledged  dictator  of  polite  letters.  So 
early,  rapid,  untroubled  an  ascx^nsion 
to  fame,  it  would  requuro  some  research 
to  find  a  parallel  to.  Our  literature 
has  it  not.  And  this  acknowledg- 
ment, gratulation,  triumph,  which 
friends  and  circles,  and  the  confined 
literary  world  of  that  day  in  this 
country  could  funiish,  a  whole  age, 
and  a  whole  country,  and  a  whole 
world,  the  extended  republic  of  let- 
ters, confirm. 

In  the  judgment  of  England,  in 
the  eighteenth  centurj-,  the  reputation 
of  Pope  may  be  called  the  most  daz- 
zluig  in  English  literature.  It  was 
a  nearer  sun  than  Dr}'den,  Milton, 
Shakspcare ;  as  for  Spenser  and  Chau- 
cer, they  were  little  better  than  fixed 
stars. 

Great  revolutions  in  the  state  of 
the  heavens  and  of  astronomical 
science  have  ensued.  To  say  nothing 
of  new  luminaries  that  have  come  into 
birth,  from  the  bosom  of  "  chaos  and 
unoriginal  night,"  either  we  have 
wheeled  round  upon  Shakspeare,  or 
he  upon  us,  in  a  surprising  manner ; 
the  orb  of  Milton  enlarges  day  by 
day ;  cheerily  we  draw  large  acces- 
sions of  the  gentlest  light  from  Spen- 
ser ;  and  old  Father  Geoffrey  and  we 
are  sensibly  approximating. 

AVe  have  taken  Pope's  counsel. 
We  have  with  some  good-will  reverted 
to  Nature,  and  so  wc  come  nearer  to 
the  poets  of  Nature.  There  may  have 
been  other  causes  at  work.  Thcchango 
has  involved  more  than  was  just  a 
depreciation  of  Pope  himself :  as  if  ho 
were  an  accomplished  artist  in  a  limit- 
ed sphere  of  art,  and  no  poet.  "\Vo 
dissent  toto  corde  et  toio  ctelo.  Ho 
was  a  spirit,  muse-bom,  a  hero  of 
half  c^^lestial  extraction,  and  so  by  dl 
rule  a  demigod. 

His  age  confmed  him.  A  poet  is 
not  inde|)endent  of  his  age.  He  may 
ride  on  the  van  of  the  tide — no  more. 
And  we  see  that  tlie  greatest  poets 
are  but  the  most  entire  expression  of 
the  age,  taken  at  the  best.  How  shall 
it  be  otherwise  ?  Their  age  is  mother 
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and  nurse  to  them.  And  what  air 
does  a  poet  respire,  but  the  circulating, 
fanning,  liviug,  breeze  of  sympathy  ? 
He  more  than  all  beings  receives  into 
his  soul  the  souls  of  other  men.  So 
he  thrives  and  grows ;  and  shall  he 
not  be  a  partaker  in  his  age  ? 

In  an  age  thus  to  be  described,  that 
it  refines  instead  of  creating,  and  that, 
in  particular,  it  imposes  the  refine- 
ment elaborated  by  social,  aod  in- 
deed aristocratical  manners,  upon 
genius,  which  should  only  refine  it- 
self by  tenderness  and  sanctity,  and 
by  love  dwelling  evermore  in  the  in- 
extinguishable paradise  of  the  beauti- 
ful—he who  was  fitted  to  his  age  by 
much  of  his  mind,  by  his  wit,  by 
fancy  given  more  fully  than  imagi- 
nation, by  inclination  to  the  Hmm 
labor^  by  the  susceptibility  of  polish, 
by  a  reasonableness  of  understanding, 
by  his  perception  of  manners,  even 
by  the  delicacy  of  his  habits — he, 
Alexander  Pope,  nevertheless,  de- 
sired the  greatnesses  of  poetry.  At 
fourteen,  he  tries  his  hand  in  practice 
on  the  lofty  Statins — at  five-and- 
twenty,  upon  the  sublime  Homer. 
Judge  of  his  poetical  heart  by  his  Pre- 
face to  Sbakspeare,  by  his  translation 
of  Homer,  preface  and  all.  What  was 
the  ti'anslation  of  Homer?  Of  all 
works,  not  creative,  the  one  of  most 
aspuing  ambition,  even  more  than  that 
of  Pindar  or  iEschylus.  The  young 
poet  who  has  launched  on  the  air  the 
light  self- buoyed,  gracefully-floating 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  who  has  dipped  his 
pen  in  the  pathos  of  love  and  religion 
for  Eloisa,  longs  to  put  in  use  the 
powers  that  kindle  and  struggle  within 
him.  He  will  do  something  of  greater 
design  in  weightier  literature ;  he  wUl, 
so  as  a  poet  may,  stir,  melt,  strengthen, 
instruct,  exalt,  and  amplify  the  mind 
of  his  country ;  and  he  makes  the 
gi'catcst  of  poets,  the  father  of  all 
poetry — English.  He  pledges  him- 
self, before  his  country,  to  the  task, 
and  then  trembles  at  the  difficulties 
and  magnitude  of  his  undertaking, 
and  then  sits  down  to  it,  and  then 
delivers  it  accomplished. 

Did  Homer  already  speak  English, 
through  the  organ  of  Chapman  ?  If 
he  did,  it  was  not  English  for  Eng- 
land ;  least  of  all^  for  the  England  of 
Pope's  day.  Fiery  and  eloquent,  and 
creative  as  it  is.  Chapman's  Homer 
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is  hard  readbg  now,  and  somewhat 
rare.  Thm^  the  book  was,  for  the 
general  capacity,  precisely  the  same 
thing  as  if  it  were  not.  And  Pope, 
no  grudging  bestowfer  of  merited 
honours,  awards  generous  praise  to  his 
irregularly-great  predecessor,  amply 
acknowledging,  with  one  word,  hi  him 
both  native  power  and  effectual  sym- 
pathy with  their  unparagoned  ori- 
ginaL 

Let  us  reflect,  also,  that  after  all  a 
true  translation  of  Homer  into  English 
is,  in  all  probability,  a  thing  impos- 
sible. Why  did  not  Milton  leave  us 
half  a  book,  or  some  fifty  verses,  that 
we  might  know  what  the  utmost  po- 
etical power,  and  the  utmost  mastery 
of  our  speech,  and  the  utmost  re- 
sources of  our  verse,  could  efibct? 
The  inspuring  expressive  music  of 
the  original  tongue  clothes  the  sim- 
plest and  most  unadorned  word  and 
phrase  in  wealth,  splendour,  gorge- 
ous m^esty,  prodigal  magnificence; 
and  this,  not  with  any  incongruence 
or  disharmony,  any  more  than  Eve's 
GOLDEN  tresses  were  excessive  orna- 
ment, unmeet  for  the  primitive  sim- 
plicity of  Eden.  The  same  exhilara- 
tion and  vivification  of  the  hearing 
soul,  which  this  perpetual  music  in- 
fuses, united  to  the  same  simplicity  of 
the  thought  and  the  words,  will  not 
easily  be  found  in  English.  Again, 
rhyme  seems  wanted  to  the  ric^ess 
of  the  harmony.  Yet  how  shall  rhyme 
allow  that  utmost  freedom  and  range 
in  the  flow  of  the  thought  which  marks 
the  now  majestically,  now  impetuous- 
ly sweeping,  Homeric  river?  That 
measure,  so  measured^  and  yet  so  free; 
large,  various,  capacious — that  hex- 
ameter is  despair.  Meanwhile  no 
nation  concludes  to  forego  the  incor- 
poration of  the  great  foreign  works  of 
literature  into  its  own,  merely  for  such 
discouragement,  merely  because  the 
adequate  representation  lies  wholly 
out  of  reach.  We  have  gained  mudh 
in  bringmg  over  the  powerful  matter, 
if  we  must  leave  the  style  behind,  and 
yet  the  style  is  almost  a  part  of  the 
matter. 

Homer  is  out  of  hand— Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  The  Maeonian  sun  has  ri- 
pened the  powers  of  the  ocddental 
poet.  And  rope — oged  thirty-seven^-^ 
declares  that  henceforward  ho  will 
write  fr&mj  as  well  as  to,  his  (mn 
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mind.  The  "Essay  on  Man"  follows. 
It  expresses  that  graver  study  of  the 
universal  subject,  MAN,  which  ap- 
peared to  Pope,  now  self-known,  to 
be,  for  the  time  of  poetical  literature 
to  which  he  came,  the  most  practica- 
ble— ^for  his  own  ability  the  aptest ; 
and  it  embodies  that  part  of  anthro- 
pology which  doubtless  was  the  most 
congenial  to  his  own  inclination — ^the 
philosophical  contemplation  of  man's 
nature,  estate,  destiny. 

The  success  of  this  enterprise  was 
astonishing.  Be  the  philosophy  what 
and  whose  it  may,  the  poem  revived 
to  the  latest  age  of  poetry  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  first,  when  preco])t 
and  maxim  were  modulated  into  verse, 
that  they  might  write  themselves  in 
every  brain,  and  live  upon  every 
tongue. 

The  spirit  and  sweetness  of  the 
Terse,  the  lucid  and  vivid  expression, 
tlic  pregnant  brevity  of  the  meanings, 
the  marrying  of  ardent  and  lofty  poe- 
tical imagings  to  moral  sentiments  and 
reflections,  of  which  every  bosom  is 
the  birth-home,  the  pious  will  of 
tlie  argument,  which  humbles  the 
proud  and  rebellious  hunian  intellect 
nnder  the  absolute  rectitude  and  be- 
nevolence of  the  Deity — nor  least  of 
aU,  the  pleasure  of  receiving  easily, 
as  in  a  familiar  speech,  thoughts  that 
were  high,  and  mUjht  he  abstruse,  that, 
at  all  events,  wore  a  profound  and  philo- 
sophical air — with  strokes  intervening 
of  a  now  playful,  now  piercing,  but 
always  adroit  wit — and  with  touches, 
here  and  there  stivwn  between,  of 
natural  painting,  and  of  apt  unsought 
pathos — these  numerous  and  excel- 
lent qualifications  met  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  all  subjects  nearest  to  all — Man 
— speedily  made  the  first  great,  origi- 
taal,  serious  writing  of  Pope  a  text- 
book and  a  mauual  for  its  branch  of 
ethico-theosophy,  in  ever}'  house  where 
there  were  books  in  England.  These 
powerful  excellences  of  this  great 
poem  did  more.  They  inwove  its 
terse,  vigorous,  clear,  significant,  wise, 
loving,  noble,  beautiful,  an<l  musical 
sentences — east,  west,  nortli.  south — 
with  all  memories,  the  mature  ami 
the  immature — even  as  in  that  old, 
brave  day  of  the  world  or  ever  books 
were. 

Pause,  gentle  reader,  for  a  while, 
and    reflect   kindly  on    these    \v.\v\\- 
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graphs  for  the   sake  of  Alexander 
Pope  and  Christopher  North.    And 
now  accompany  us  while  we  select 
our  specimens  of  the  British  critics, 
from  the  ^^  Nightingale  of  Twicken- 
ham's "  preface  to  the  works  of  Shak- 
speare.  What  he  proposed  to  accom* 
plish  in  this  undertaking  was,  ^^  to 
give  a  more  correct  text  fh>m  the 
collated  copies  of  the  old  editions, 
without  any  innovation  or  indnlgence 
to  his  own  private  sense,  or  conjec- 
ture; to  insert  the  various  readings 
in   the   margin,    and   to  place    the 
suspected  passages  or  interpolations 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page;  to  this 
was  added  an  explanation  of  some  of 
the  more  obsolete  or  unusual  words ; 
and  such  as  appeared  to  him  the  most 
striking  passages  were  marked  by  a 
star,  or  by  inverted  commas."  Warton 
laments  that  Pope  ever  undertook 
this  edition ;  ^*  a  task  which  the  course 
of  his  reading  and  studies  did  not 
qualify  him  to  execute  with  the  abili- 
ty and  skill  which  it  deserved,  and 
with  which  it  has  since  l)een  exe- 
cuted ; "  but  though  it  was  a  failure, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  lamenta- 
tion.    Johnson  says    more   wisely, 
'*  that  Pope  did  many  things  wTong, 
and  left  many  things  undone,  but  let 
him   not  be    defrauded   of  his  due 
praise.     He  was  the  first  that  knew, 
or  at  least,  the  first  that  told  by  what 
helps  the  text  might  be  improved. 
If  he  inspected   the  early  editions 
negligently,  lie  taught  others  to  be 
more  accurate.    In  his  preface  he  ex- 
panded with  great  skill  and  eloquence 
the  character  which  had  been  given 
of  Shakspeare  by  Drj-den;    and  he 
drew  the  public  attention  upon  his 
works,  which,  though  often  mention- 
ed, had  been  little  read." 

Warton,  too,  admits  that  the  "  pre- 
face is  written  with  taste,  judgment, 
purity,  and  elegance."  Pope  speaks 
niod(?stly  of  the  design  of  his  preface, 
which  is  not,  he  says,  to  enter  into  a 
criticism  upon  Shakspeare,  **  thongh 
to  do  it  eftectually,  and  not  snpei*fici- 
ally,  would  be  the  lK»st  occasion  that 
any  just  writer  could  take  to  form 
the  judgment  and  taste  of  our  nation." 
II  is  humbler  aim  is  hut  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  fate  of  his  works,  and  the 
disadvantages  under  which  they  have 
been  transmitted  to  us.  But  ho  cn!i- 
ni't  ne^'h'rt  the  (»i4>orlunity  tlius  af- 
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forded  him,  "  of  mentionuig  some  of 


tbc  principal  asd  characteristic 
cellenccs  for  which  (Dotwithstandlog 
his  defects)  he  U  justly  and  uimxr- 
laify  elevated  above  all  other  i ' 


"  lEerer  tmy  author  deserTetTthe  oune 
ofanar>^a2,itwuStiiJiBpeare.  Homsr 
hinueU'  drew  not  hiu  art  so  immediately 
from  the  fountains  of  ri.itiu''-^  J!  pi'u- 
ceeded  through  Egjpiun  ^ttal^l<T><  and 
channels,  and  came  t<<  liim  nut  nitliout 
somo  tincture  of  the  I^Liniing;,  or  some 
cast  of  the  models,  of  those  before  bim. 
The  poetry  of  Sbaluinari?  wus  ioiipira- 
tioD  indeed  :  he  is  not  ^n  much  an  iuiila- 
tor,  as  an  instrument,  of  Nature ;  and 
it  is  not  ao  just  to  B.'iy  Lh.il  lie  speaks 
from  her,  as  that  sh^'  i^peoiis  through 


herself,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  injury 
them  bj  eo  distant  a  name  as  copies  of 
her.  Those  of  other  poets  have  a  con- 
stant resemblanee,  wluch  shows  that 
they  receiTed  them  fi-om  one  another, 
and  were  but  multipliers  of  the  bohm 
image  {  each  picture,  like  a  mock  isin- 
bow,  is  but  the  reflection  of  areflection. 
But  every  nogle  character  in  Shak- 
speare  is  as  much  an  individual  at  thoM 
in  life  itself;  it  is  as  imposuble  to  find 
any  two  alike;  and  such  as  from  their 
relation  or  affinity  in  any  respect  ajt- 
pear  most  to  be  tiiin>,  \^\l],  upon  com- 
parison, be  foun<l  I'i'iiitirkiibly  distinct 
To  this  Ufa  and  T.iriciv  of  character,  we 
must  add  the  woiidert'ul  preservatiun  of 
''  ;  which  is  such  throughout  his  plan's. 


that  had  all  (he 


a  been  printed 


without  the  very  names  uf  the  persons, 
I  believe  one  might  have  applied  them 
with  certainty  to  every  speaker. 

"  The  poujer  over  our  jwijfoiM  was 
never  possessed  in  a  more  eminent  de- 
gree, or  displayed  in  so  different  in- 
stances. Yet  all  along,  there  is  seen  no 
labour,  no  pains  to  raise  them ;  no  pre- 
paration to  guide  or  gues.i  to  tixe  effect, 
or  be  perceived  to  lead  toward  it;  but 
the  heart  swells,  iin!  the  tenra  burst 
out,  just  at  the  proper  places;  we  are 
surprised  at  the  moment  we  weep  ;  and 
yet  opon  reHeclion,  find  the  passion  so 
just,  that  we  should  be  surprised  if  we 
had  not  wept,  and  wept  at  that  very 
moment. 

"  How  Bstouishing  is  it  again,  that 
the  passions  directly  oppotite  to  thetc, 
laughter  and  spleen,  are  no  leu  at  bis 
command  t  that  he  ii  not  more  a  DUttter 


of  lUrgreat  than  the  ridieutoiutii 
miture ;    of  our   nobieal 
Uian   of  our   vainest  foibles 
strongest  emodoos,  than  of  i 


"  Nor  does  Lo  only  ticel  in  the  pa». 
sions ;  in  the  coolness  of  riBection  tnl' 
reosoniug  ho  is  full  ita  admirable.  Bit 
imliiamti  are  not  only  in  general  thfl 
most  pertinent  and  judicious  upon  aver; 
subject  i  but  by  a  talent  very  peeulia*. 
something  between  penetration  and 
felicity,  he  hits  upon  that  particular 
point  on  which  the  bent  of  each  argn. 
ment  turns,  or  the  force  of  each  moan 
depeeds.  This  is  perfectly  amaxinr, 
from  D  man  of  no  education  or  eipen- 
ence  in  (hoae  great  and  pubbc  scene*  of 
life  which  are  usually  the  subject  of  bb 
thoughts;  so  that  he  seems  to  hara 
known  the  world  by  intuition,  to  havs 
looked  through  human  nature  at  ona 
glance,  and  to  bo  the  only  author  thai 
gives  ground  for  a  very  new  opinion, 
that  the  philosopher,  ami  even  the  mal 
of  the  world,  may  be  bom,  as  well  M 
the  poet." 

Nothing  can  be  betttr.  Diydea 
gavo  ud  large  and  grand  outlines, 
Fojic'ii  is  closer  criticism.  But  it  ia 
more  than  that  which  Johnson  soj^ 
that  oil  the  successors  of  Drydeu  havs 
produced — an  esponsiou  only  of  hit 
notions ;  unless,  in  that  sense  in  wbick 
eveiy  follower  in  time  could  by  po»- 
sibilitj  do  nothing  but  expand  tttf 
notions  of  the  tirgt  critic  who  sbonU 
have  said—"  Shakspenro  was  a  pod 
of  the  highest  description,  with  a  good 
many  troublesome  fanlts."  Pope^ 
portroituTB  is  drawn  trom  near  aad 
intent  inspection  j  alikenessallcrtlw 
lite,  and  reflecting  the  life;  thor 
roughly  independent  of  any  thingpr*- 
cedingbim.  I'has,  the  comi-i^tk  as- 

TBBING  or  M:ARI.Y -ALLIED  FEKaon- 

AGEs  (apoQ  which  Pope  insists,  and 
which,  more  than  the  inunensa  mnV-' 
tiplicity,  contemplated  in  a  general 
way,  of  the  Bome  hundred  diiamaxiii- 
i-EttsoN£,  determines  essential  vBr 
riety ;  attests  the  constituting  of  oveiy 
character,  after  the  Juaimer  of  Nature, 
from  an  indivisible  selt,  which  M 
once  rules  it  into  unity,  and  holds  It 
nuconfnsed  witli  all  others)  is  a  fioftr 
ly-juat  observation,  of  which  wo  hvn 
not  a  hint  from  I>i-ydcu ;  and  it  c«p- 
ries  us,  instantly,  deep  into  a  molt 
iutei'csiing  study  of  couipai'isouB.  Jtsi 
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of  Macbeth  and  Richard  III.,  both 
murderous  usui-pers,  as  different  as 
two  men  can  well  be ;  of  Lcontes  and 
Othello,  two  jealous  husbands,  and  as 
different,  even  in  their  jealousy,  as 
two  men  can  be  ;  of  Coriolanus  and 
Hotspur,  each  an  earthly  Mars ;  each 
"the  soul  of  honour;"  each  sudden 
in  passion,  impetuous,  and  ungovem- 
able ;  each  with  a  kindliness  of  nature 
that  draws  and  attaches  his  friends  as 
much  as  the  superiority  of  his  charac- 
ter overrules  them ;  each  with  a  rough, 
abrupt,  penetrating  strength  of  intel- 
lect; each  endowed,  which  is  more 
peculiar,  with  vivid  imagination,  that 
leaps  into  bold  poetical  figures ;  each 
of  a  cutting  wit,  and,  in  his  own  way, 
a  humourous  pleasantry ;  and  yet  the 
semi- traditionary  Iloman  patrician, 
and  the  quite  historical  English  earl's 
son,  so  distinct  that  you  shall  read  the 
two  plays,  in  which  they  are,  ten  and 
twenty  times  over,  without  thuiking 
of  putting  the  towering  heroes,  twinned 
by  so  many,  so  marked,  and  so  pro- 
found aflinities,  upon  a  line  of  compa- 
rison. Or  put  all  Shakspeare's  gal- 
lant warriors  in  a  catalogue,  and  what 
a  diversified  list  have  you  drawn  up ! 
Hector,  Troilus,  Diomed,  Coriolanus, 
Tullus  Aufidius,  Mark  Antony,  Othel- 
lo, Cassio,  nay,  and  lago.  Falcon- 
bridge,  Hotspur,  Glendower,  Morti- 
mer, Henry  V.,  Talbot,  Warwick, 
Kichard  HI.,  Richmond,  Macbeth, 
Banquo,  Macduff,  Old  Seward,  Ed- 
mund, Edgar,  Benedict,  Bertram,  are 
some  of  them ;  for  Shaksi>eai'e  like 
Scott  loved  a  good  soldier.  Compare 
the  melancholy  Hamlet  and  the  melan- 
choly Jaques ;  both  shrewd  observers 
of  men ;  both  given  to  philosophizing; 
and  yet  different — Heaven  knows. 
And  so  on.  Thus,  the  remark  of 
Pope  goes  to  the  root  of  Shakspeare's 
creative  art,  and  leads  you  into  a  me- 
thod of  thinking,  not  soon  exhausted. 
Wo  endeavour,  says  Dryden,  to 
follow  the  VARIETY  and  greatness  of 
characters  that  are  derived  to  us  from 
Shakspcare  and  Fletcher.  But  does 
this  most  general  attribution  of  a 
characteristic — shared  with  Fletcher 
— and  such  as  the  loosest  obser\'ation 
of  the  plays  forces  upon  the  most  un- 
critical reader — docs  the  accident  that 
Dryden  left  this  inevitable  word 
"variety"  written,  make  the  criti- 
'*^\  obseiTation  of  Pope  no  more  than 
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a  "  diffusing"  and  "  paraphrasing*' 
of  Dryden's  "Epitome?"  Has  ho 
only  "  changed  Dryden*s  gold  for 
baser  metal,  of  lower  value,  though 
of  gi-eater  bulk  ?"  It  would  at  least 
be  as  near  the  truth  to  say,  that  he 
has  made  Dryden^s  bill  good  money 
by  accepting  it.  Pope,  in  the*  pre- 
cise and  critical  sense  in  which  he 
has  attached  the  praise  of  "variety" 
to  Shakspeare,  would  certainly  not 
have  communicated  the  praise,  with 
him,  to  Fletcher. 

Shakspeare,  says  Dryden,  "drew 
the  images  of  Nature,  not  laboriously^ 
but  lucluly."  "  All  along,"  says  Pope, 
"  there  is  seen  no  labour^  no  pains  to 
raise  the  passions,  no  preparation  to 
lead  towards  the  effect ;  but  the  heart 
swells,  and  the  tears  burst  out,  just 
at  the  proper  places."  The  unstudied, 
spontaneous  movement  of  the  scene, 
in  Shakspeare,  both  of  the  Action  and 
of  the  Passion,  as  if  every  thing  went 
on  of  its  own  impulse,  and  not  as 
willed  and  ruled  by  the  poet,  is  an 
imitation  of  Nature  which  no  other 
dramatist  has  so  closely  urged.  Pope 
insists  upon  it — for  the  passion,  at 
least.  Is  this  characteristic  already 
contained  in  the  "  not  laboriously, 
but  luckily,"  of  Dryden  ?  If  it  is 
contained,  it  is  hardly  conveyed.  A 
seed  has  dropped  from  the  hand  of 
Dr}'den.  Under  the  gardening  of 
Pope,  it  springs  up  into  a  faur  and 
fairly-spread  plant.  That  is  a  sort 
of  "  diffusion "  very  distinct  from 
turning  gold  into  base  metal.  So 
Pope  of  himself  admires  that,  in  the 
comedies,  histories,  and  tragedies  of 
the  unversed  Shakspeare,  all  the 
businesses,  high  and  low,  of  human 
life,  turn  upon  their  own  hinges. — 
If  a  statesman  counsel,  he  lays 
down  the  very  grounds  of  proceed- 
ing which  greyheaded  statesman- 
ship would  have  propounded — a  king 
reigns  like  a  king,  a  soldier  fights 
like  a  soldier,  a  woman  loves  and 
hates  like  a  woman,  a  clown  is  a 
clown,  a  thief  is  a  thief.  In  short, 
besides  the  individual  constitution 
and  self-consistency  of  the  charac- 
ters, besides  the  spontaneous  and 
self-timed  motion  of  ihe  passions, 
we  arc  further  and  distinctly  to 
admire  this — that  the  springs,  the 
constitution,  and  the  govemmeot  of 
ACTION  are  imitated ;— as  if  the  in- 
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experieoced  player  from  Avon  siilo 
had  stood  personaliy,  confidentially, 
participfttingly  present  in  the  lieart 
of  bU  haman  transactions:  Aiid  if 
it  appears  to  the  acnte  critic  nou- 
deriiil  that  Shakspearo  shonld  \v,vva 
found,  in  Us  own  bosom,  the  aicLc- 
typ«s  of  80  many  and  bo  diverse 
indiTidnalitics,  that  he  sbonld  liato 
fonnd  there  the  law  given  by  origiiml 
Natoro  for  the  flow  and  curroDt,  (ho 
impdlsioD,  the  meandering,  anil  the 

Eredpitation  of  the  pasmoiu ,-  it  strikes 
im  as  yet  more  wonderfol,  moK  like 
an  inspiring,  that  he  shonld  li^ivc 
fonnd  there  a  divination  of  thatnlijch 
is  sntiseqnent  to  and  ingrafted  ugiori 
Natnre — namely,  of  hnman  life  it.si'lf, 
of  QDLveraalhnmau  experience;  uiicli 
in  the  Game  way  as  Ulysses  adniired 
most,  in  the  song  of  DemodocDB,  liis 
knowledge  of  that  wlilch  had  pus^ud 
withinside  the  Wooden  Horse,  nitd 
concluded,  hence,  to  the  undoubti.'d 
inspiretion  of  tbo  Muse. 

This  appears  to  ns  to  be  the  mann- 
ing of  Pope's  enlogy ;  and  if  it  Imt 
nnfblds  the  hints  of  Dryden's,  it  un- 
folds them,  be  it  said,  nninvidiouslr, 
somethjQg  after  the  fashion  in  ^Lidi 
Shakspeare  himself  nnfolded  the  liiiiis 
which  he  fonnd  in  old  books,  of  jtlols 
and  personages ;  that  is  to  say,  ori- 
ginally, creatively,  with  quite  ludi!- 
pcndent  power;  and  certainly  uitli 
no  deterioration  to  the  matter.  I'ope 
goes  on  to  admit  faults.  We  nnist 
here  dissent  as  to  facts  and  opinions, 
and  most  qaality* 

"  It  must  be  owned,  that  willi  all 
Iheee  great  eicelleaces,  be  has  alntost 
»3  great  defects  :  and  that  as  ho  has 
certainly  written  better,  bo  he  has  per- 
haps written  worae  than  any  other.  Hut 
I  think  I  can  in  Bome  meaaure  account 
for  Ihtac  defects,  from  several  causes 
an<I  accidents  ;  without  which  it  ia  hard 
to  imagine  that  so  large  and  so  enhgliC- 
ened  n  miad  coold  ever  bare  been  »us' 
ce[>tiblc  of  them.  That  all  these  con- 
tingencies should  unite  to  his  lUaadvan- 
tage  seems  to  me  almost  as  singularly 
unlucky,  as  that  so  many  various,  UiLj, 
rontrary  tolenta  should  meet  in  oQO 
man,  was  bappy  and  extraordinary. 

"  It  must  be  allowed  that  alage- 
poetrj,  of  all  other,  ig  mora  pailicu- 
larly  levelled  to  please  the  pepuliice, 
and  its  success  more  immediately  de- 
pending upon  theemjimonsB^eiJ*.  One 
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cannot  therefore  wonder,  if  Sbakspean 
having  at  bis  first  appearance  no  othe 
aim  in  hia  ivritings  than  to  procure  i 
sub!iist«nce,  directed  his  endeavour 
solely  to  bit  the  taste  and  liumour  tha 
then  prevailed.  The  audience  waa  ga 
nerally  composed  of  the  meaner  sort  a 
people,  and  therefore  the  images  of  BE 
were  to  be  drawn  from  those  of  tiitit 
o»Ti  rank;  accordingly  we  find,  tha 
Dot  oar  author's  only,  but  almost  allUii 
old  comedies  have  their  scene  amoDf 
tradtitntn  and  mecliuHiei ;  and  Gvel 
their  historical  plays  strictly  follow  Ihi 
common  old  ttoriei  or  nvJgar  tradition 
of  that  kind  of  people.  In  tragedy,  no 
thing  wo»  BO  .lure  to  tvrpriie  and  caas) 
admiration,  as  the  most  stnuige,  unex- 
pected, and  consequently  most  on- 
natural,  events  and  incidenls;  the  mosl 
exaggerated  Iboughts;  the  most  vep' 
boso  and  bombast  exjiression ;  the  moH 
pompoua  rhymes,  and  thundering  vei^' 
fication.  In  comedy,  nothing  hrb  b( 
aura  to  pleau  as  mean  buflboncrj,  vili 
ribaldry,  and  unmannerly  jests  of  fooli 
and  clowns.  Yet  even  in  these,  oui 
author's  wit  buoys  op,  and  is  bomt 
above  his  snbjcct ;  Iiis  genius  in  thost 
low  parts  b  liko  aonie  prince  of  a  re. 
mance  in  the  disgidse  of  a  shepherd  oi 
peaSBDt ;  a  certain  greatness  and  spirit 
now  and  then  break  oat,  which  manifesi 
his  higher  extraction  and  qualities. 

"  It  may  be  added,  that  not  only  lh< 
common  audience  bad  no  notion  of  tht 
rules  of  writing,  but  few  even  of  th( 
better  sort  piqued  themselves  upon  an) 
great  degree  of  knowledge  or  nicetj 
that  way  I  till  Ben  Jonson,  gelling  pos- 
aession  of  the  stage,  brought  critical 
learning  into  vogne  ;  and  that  this  was 
not  done  without  diflicuUy,  may  appeal' 
from  those  freijuent  lessons  (and  indeed 
almost  declamations)  which  bewasforced 
to  prefix  to  his  first  plays,  and  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Ms  actors,  the  prex,  chortti. 
Ice,  to  remove  the  prejudices,  and  in- 
form  the  judgment  of  his  bearers.  Till 
then,  our  authors  had  no  thoughts  ol 
writing  on  the  model  of  thcaucienls: 
their  tragedies  were  only  histories  in 
dialogue ;  and  tlieir  comedies  fotluwed 
the  thread  of  any  navel  as  they  found 
it,  no  less  impliritly  than  if  it  bad  been 
true  history. 

"  To  judge,  therefore,  of  Shakspoaro 
by  Aristotle's  rules,  is  like  trying  a  man 
by  the  laws  of  one  country,  who  acted 
under  those  of  another.  lie  imt  to 
the  peapU ;  aud  writ  at  first  without 
patronage  from  the  better  t 
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Usdkfrr's  court,  and  paktlt  im 
XHE  FORXST  OF  AsDEH  ; — iu  "  All's 
Well  that  End's  Well,"  pabtiy  im 
France,  amd  i'aktly  ra  Tuscamt; 
— ill  the  "  Taming  of  the  ^row," 

tiOMEtlMRS    IN    FaDUA,    AND    8011E- 

cotiNTBY;— in  "  The  Winter's  Tale," 
(a  comedy,  wherein  only  two  of  the 
perBOMgea    die — one    eaten,) 


Norik't  ^letimtM  of  At  AAm*  CHUu.  Ml 

ilhiu  it  his  powerftU  ut 


calLt  u[j  av  air-niade  phantau^mngoriSi 
but  brunthing  and  lentieat  tidi»Ko^M 
IjiiDiaiiity ;  not,  thereforo,  is  he  lesi  » 
mngician — less  a  ponr^ess,  if  job 
wilt,  a  dreamer.  Imaginntion  is  tbt 
faculty  which  habitually  divides  hin^ 
as  all  his  brotherhood,  from  us,  tiM 
vulgar  of  mankind.  To  hint  the  ata^ 
ia  the  tifld  of  imagination;  thercfors^ 
he  nvtiila  himself  of  all  iillowed  latM* 
»   SOMBTIMES    IN    SiciLiA,     ginatiTC  resonrces.    Distance,  in  thM 


soHSTiuafr.  Oi  Bohemia  ; 
"  Comedy  ot..Aft>is"  at  Ephbsus; 
—Last  of  all,  n  the  "Merry  Wive* 
of  Windsor,"  in  Windsor  and  the 

fiart8  adjacent.  Thirteen  comediea 
jing  in  Italy,  lUyria,  Gennaoy, 
Greece,  France,  Asia  Minor,  ^cUy, 
Bohemia,  and  in  that  aiilnhabited 
isl&nd,  inhabited  by  a  day-dreui, 
and  which  lies  nowhere.     One  in  E»ff- 

We  throw  every  tiling  together. 
To  Shakspeare  the  boarded  stage  is 
the  field  of  imagination.  He  comes 
from  the  hand  of  Natnre  an  essential 
poet.  That  he  is  a  dramatic  poet, 
should  have  two  leasona.  The  first, 
given  in  liis  poetical  consUtutioD;  that 


nod  jilace,  which  renders  indefinite; 
strange,  picturesqae,  poeliral  man- 
ners,  and  regions,  are  such  legitimMt 
meona.  Jn  particnlar,  iinaginatioa 
prefers  high  rank  to  low,  for  half  K 
dozen  reasons.  The  ontwai-d  show, 
state,  pomp,  retinae,  splendonr  ol 
costaue,  of  b^ttttion,  of  all  daltf 
accidental  conditions  ;— these  allon 
imagination,  whicli,  like  grief,  "  is 
easily  beguiled."  Ease,  in  hinaui 
life,  like  that  sttribnicd  to  the  bek^ 
veuly  divinities — the  (hh  farrit — tba 
god»  who  live  at  ease,  please«  Imogl' 
iiiition  ; — which  might  be  justified. 
But  iinaglnatioa  is  not  a  light  and 
idle  child,  to  bo  won  by  the  mere  tof 
of  a  throne  and  robe,  crown  and  so«p^ 


the  piercing  and  varioos  inquialUoii     tre.  Those  are  tlie  signs  of  a  miiveiml 


of  bnmanity  for  which  he  was  gifted; 

the  intimate  mastery  of  passion ;  and 
tlie  exti*aordinary  activity  o(  ratiod- 
natiou  which  distiuguish  him,  are 
sAtisfled  only  by  the  Drama.  Then, 
in  the  accident  of  the  times— that  as 
the  stage  rose  for  yl^hylos,  Sopho- 
cles, Euripides,  and  tney  for  the 
stage— 80,  wiih  Shakspeare,  in  Eng- 
land. At  a  cei'tain  point  of  the  social 
progression,  the  theatre  becomes  the 
spot  where  poetiT  has  living  power. 
Shakspenre  must  seize  upon  the  mind 
of  his  countrymen,  as  Homer  took 
possession  of  Greece — viva  voce.' 
The  silent  and  retired  press  is  for  the 
dreain-like  Spenser — for  the  star-like 
Milton.  To  Shakspeare,  the  Frome- 
thcan  maker  of  men  and  women, 
earthly- moulded  if  kindled  into  life 
with  fire  from  heaven — give  a  stage 
and  actors  1 — Give  men  and  women, 
to  personate  men  and  women ! — And 
give  three  thousand  men  |nd  wunen, 
lo  throng  roundabont,  and  look  and 
listen — thrill  and  weep— suspended  in 
oue  breathlessness !  But  not  becaose 
he  has  deigned  to  trace  apon  tboM 
actual  boards  his  maglcid  hBf,  and 


honisge  rendvrod;  and  in  this  meaii'i 
iug,  besides  their  Daiural  richneM 
and  beauty,  pleasing.  Again,  Imagi- 
nntioD  itself  docs  homage  to  statHy 
power— not  homage  servile,  as  to  tbsl 
I'l-om  which  it  dreads  evil — but  free 
homage,  contemplatively,  to  a  well- 
spring  of  momentous  effc-cU.  The 
pnwer  that  Invests  the  person  of  i 
-iiM'reitin,  of  necessity  clothes  him 
ill  iiiajesty.  Again,  many  and  grave 
.:i-iijii(>s  hang  about  high  persons. 
i:,ii-li  stands  fur  many  of  less  nole; 
:iiid  imagination  is  a  faculty,  taking 
delight  in  the  representation  of  many 
by  one.  Beeldcs,  high  persons  cany 
on  high  actions;  and  they  are  fVve 
to  act.  They  will,  and  straightway 
tliey  do. 

Here,  then,  is  [jood  cause  why  th< 
iiiiiii^instive  drama,  comic  or  tragiR 
shull  delight  in  high  persons.  Ant 
you  see  accordingly,  that  the  plays  ol 
Shakspeai'o,  of  whatsoever  description 
niuvc  regularly  amongst  the  loftil] 
born— kings,  independent  dukes,  uO 
bics,  gentlemen. 

"  Tlie    Emperor    of   Russia    wm    i 
father:" 
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says  the  falsely  accused  Hcrmione, 
and  yoa  sympathize  with  her  proud 
conscioosDess,  and  you  the  more  feel 
her  abhorred  indignity. 

If  Spenser  could  say,  that  it  be- 
longs to  gentle  blood  to  sit  well  on 
horseback — much  more  does  the  easy 
and  inborn  courage  and  worth  of 
gentle  blood  bestride  bravely,  grace- 
fully, lightly,  and  well,  the  career- 
ing, rearing,  bounding,  plunging,  and 
h^idlong  rushing  horses  of  human 
destinies. 

The  fact,  then,  is  this : — Shak- 
speare  thus  views  the  world ;  and  he 
frames  his  idea  of  the  drama  accord- 
ingly. 

What,  then,  does  Pope  mean,  when 
he  says  that  Shakspeare  **  lays  his 
scene  amongist  tradesmen  and  me- 
chanics?" • 

Surely  ho  does  not  include  under 
tradesmen^  great  merchants.  Not,  for 
example,  the  *^  Merchant  of  Syra- 
cusa,*^  the  grave  and  good  old  Ji^gason, 
condemned  to  death  in  the  ^^  Comedy 
of  Errors  "  because  Ephesus  and  Sy- 
racusa  have  war.  He  and  his  fortune 
arc  as  far  away  as  a  king  with  his — 
from  the  ^prentices  of  London.  It  is 
not  the  Venetian  merchant,  the  prince- 
ly Antonio,  with  his  argosies,  spice 
and  silk  laden,  that  Pope  regards  as 
letting  down  the  dignity  of  the  sock  ; 
nor,  wo  hope,  the  Jew  and  usurer, 
Shylock ;  the  sublime  in  indignation, 
when  ho  vindicates  to  his  down- 
spumed  race  the  parity  of  the  human 
tempering  in  body  and  soul ;  the  su- 
blime in  hate,  when  he  fastens  like  a 
devil  his  fangs — or  prepares  to  fas- 
ten— in  the  quivering,  living  flesh  of 
his  Christian  debtor. 

No !  these  are  not  yet  the  key  to 
the  enigma — *^  tradesmen  and  me- 
chanics.'* 

In  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
"  a  crew  "  of  six  "  rude  mechanicals^'^ 
"  hard-handed  men,"  "  that  work  for 
bread  upon  Athenian  stalls,"  enact 
TWO  scenes  wholly  to  themselves — 
ONE,  which  mixes  them  up  with  the 
fairies ;  and  one,  in  the  presence  of 
Theseus,  Duke  of  Athens,  and  of  his 
fair  warrior-bride  Hippoly  ta,  Queen  of 
the  Amazons ;  to  say  nothing  of  oke, 
or  possibly  two  fairy  scenes,  which 
include  one  of  the  said  *'*'  swaggering 
hempen  homespuns,"  transformed  by 


Is  this  that  **  laying  "  of  the  "  scene 
amongst  tradesmen  and  mechanics,** 
which  has  afforded  our  critic  his  ab- 
solute description  of  Shakspeare's 
comedy? 

We  greatly  suspect,  that  it  had 
too  much  to  do  in  suggesting  the 
strange  misrepresentation. 

And  is  tlus  all  ? 

No !  It  is  not. 

There  is  one  play  that,  by  its  whole 
invention,  lies  nearest  the  reality, 
which  must  be  taken  as  habitually 
possessing  the  understandings  of  an 
English — a  London — audience,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  that  one 
comedy  which  haunts  upon  English 
ground — "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor." The  complexion  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  play  lay  it  in  the  bosom 
— the  manners  are  those — of  middle 
English  life. 

Here  are  the  persons : — Sir  John 
Falstaff ;  Fenton,  (he  is  Ann  Page's 
lover,  the  list  of  the  names  assigns 
him  no  rank.  In  conversation  with 
mine  host  of  the  Garter,  however, 
he  asserts  his  own  quality;  with 
^^  as  I  am  a  gentleman;")  Shallow, 
a  country  justice ;  Slender,  cousin  to 
Shallow;  Mr  Ford,  Mr  Page,  two 
gentlemen  dwelling  at  Windsor;  Wil- 
liam Page,  a  boy,  son  to  Mr  Page ;  Sir 
Hugh  Evans,  a  Welsh  parson;  Dr 
Cains,  a  French  physician;  Host  of 
the  Garter  Inn ;  Bardolf,  Pistol,  Nym, 
fottovDers  of  Falstaff;  Robin,  page  to 
Falstaff;  Simple,  «erran/ to  Slender; 
Rugby,  servant  to  Dr  Cains. 

There  is  no  need  of  adding  two 
wives  and  a  daughter.  Here  is  the 
toning  of  that  which  we  will  take  leave 
to  call  Shakspeare's  only  unromantw 
and  unaristocratical  comedy. 

Was  this  written  to  please  the 
"  meaner  sort "  of  people  who  fre- 
quented the  playhouses  ? 

Dennis  hands  down  the  tradition — 
which  he  may  have  had  from  Dryden, 
who  may  have  had  it  from  Sir  W. 
Davenant — that  "the  comedy  was 
written  at  the  command  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  by  her  direction,'*^  At 
all  events,  and  whatsoever  other  tastes 
it  courted  lyid  may  have  gratified.  It 
won  the  favour  of  the  highest  audience. 
The  quarto  edition  of  1602,  describes 
it  as  having  been  "  divers  times  acted 
by  the  right  honourable  my  Lord 
Chamberlaino*s  servants,  both  l)e(bro 
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her  Maiestie,  and  else-where ;  **  and 
in  the  accounts  of  the  Revels  at  Courts 
in  the  latter  end  of  1604,  it  figures  as 
performed  on  the  Snndaj  following 
November  first,  "by  his  Majestie's 
plaiers." 

We  have  thus,  in  part  explicitly 
and  in  part  summarily,  documented 
the  TONE,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of 
Shakspeare's  Comic  Theatre — being 
impelled  so  to  do,  fii'st  of  all,  by  the 
duty  of  contradicting,  th^  most  inju- 
rious and  utterly  groundless  charac- 
terization of  a  critic,  whom  we  cite 
with  the  highest  esteem  and  applause ; 
further,  by  the  fear  that  the  positive 
and  unqualified  avciment  of  a  high 
and  critical  authority  might  entrap  a 
docile  and  easy  reader  into  an  unhap- 
py misrecoUection  of  his  own  true  and 
clear  knowledge  upon  the  matter. 
Thirdly,  we  were  not  sorry  to  find 
ourselves  engaged  in  clearing  up,  once 
for  all,  our  own  hitherto  somewhat 
confused  and  insecure  impressions.  In 
the  fourth  place,  we  do  always  rejoice, 
and  are  irresistibly  swayed  firom  our 
equipoise,  and  are  liable  to  bo  hurried 
any  lengths,  when  we  fall  in  with  any 
oi)portunity  of  talking  in  any  way 
about  Shakspeare.  But  in  particular 
we  are  glad  to  be  obliged  to  approve 
and  authenticate  any  general  and 
grounding  views  of  his  poetry ;  and  it 
came  not  amiss  to  our  humour,  in 
this  day  of  the  world,  to  show  how 
tenderly  and  reverently  the  Spirit,  who 
has  the  most  lovingly,  largely,  and 
profoundly  comprehended  humanity, 
viewed  the  mistrusted  and  assailed 
institutions  which  have  all  along  built 
and.  sustained  the  societies  of  men. 
If  there  is  "  beauty"  that  **  maketh 
beautiful  old  rhyme,"  there  is  verse 
that  reacts  upon  its  matter ;  the  poetry 
of  Shakspeare  shall  stand  in  the  place 
of  a  more  easily  fallible  political  science, 
to  strengthen,  whilst  it  adoiiis,  the  old 
pillars  of  man's  world.  Song  can  draw 
down  the  moon  from  the  sky-^ong 
shall  draw  and  charm  many  a  rugged, 
uncouth,  untamed  understanding  to  a 
more  submissive  political  docility. 

But,  indeed,  there  lurked  one  other 
less  ambitious  motive.  What  could 
the  accurate  Pope  mean  by  this  most 
inaccurate  description  of  his  author? 
AVe  presume  that  there  is  an  answer. 
The  eulogy  which  precisely  describes 
Shakspeare,  is  Pope's  own,    T\^  ftn- 


putations  against  Shakspeare,  of  which 
Pope  will  palliate  the  edge,  are  not 
Pope's.  They  are  the  impeachments 
laid  by  the  adversary,  which  Pope, 
zealous  of  mitigating,  too  largely  and 
hastily  concedes.  Standing,  then,  in 
bare  and  sharp  opposition,  as  they  do, 
to  the  fact,  they  may  serve  ns  as  con- 
stituting a  fact  in  themselves.  They 
attest  the  opinion  of  the  day — opinion, 
at  least,  prevalent  high  and  wide, 
since  Pope  allows  it.  We  can  under- 
stand the  opinion  itself  only  as  a 
confused  and  excessive  exaggeration 
of  the  admixture  which  Sht^spearo 
allowed  to  the  lower  comic,  in  com^y 
and  in  tragedy ;  as  a  protest — in  which 
how  far  did  P^e  join  ? — against  that 
admixture.  The  conclusion  which 
this  day  will  draw,  must  be,  that  the 
criticism  of  Shakspeare  in  poUte 
drcles,  at  that  day,  stood  low. 

'*  Another  cause  (and  no  less  strong 
than  the  former)  may  be  deduced  from 
our  author's  being  a  player,  and  forming 
himself  first  upon  the  judgpnents  of 
that  body  of  men  whereof  he  was  a 
member.  They  have  ever  had  a  stan- 
dard to  themselves^  upon  other  prin-' 
ciples  than  those  of  Aristotle.  As 
they  live  by  the  minority,  they  know 
no  rule  but  that  of  pleasing  the  present 
humour,  and  complying  with  the  wit  in 
fashion ;  a  consideration  which  brings 
all  their  judgement  to  a  short  point. 
Players  are  just  such  judges  of  what  is 
right,  as  tailors  are  of  what  is  graceful. 
And  in  this  view  it  will  be  but  fair  to 
allow,  that  most  of  our  author's  faults 
are  less  to  be  ascribed  to  his  wrong 
judgment  as  a  poet,  than  to  his  right 
judgment  as  a  player. 

**  By  these  men  it  was  thought  a  praise 
to  Shakspeare,  that  he  scarce  ever  blotted 
a  line.  This  they  industriously  propa- 
gated, as  appears  fh>m  what  we  are  told 
by  Ben  Jonson  in  his  Discoveries,  and 
from  the  preface  of  Heminges  and  Con- 
dell  to  the  first  folio  edition.  But  in 
reality  (however  it  has  prevailed)  there 
never  was  a  more  groundless  report,  or 
to  the  contrary  of  which  there  are  more 
undeniable  evidences;  as  the  comedy 
of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  which 
he  entirely  new  writ;  the  History  of 
Henry  VI.,  which  was  first  published 
under  the  title  of  The  Contention  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  and  that  of  Henry 
v.,  extremely  improved :  that  of  Hamlet, 
enlarged  to  almost  as  much  again  as  at 
firsty.and  many  others.    I  believe  the 
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common  opinion  of  his  want  of  learning 
proceeded  from  no  better  ground.  This 
too  might  be  thought  a  prMse  by  some, 
and  to  this  his  errors  have  as  injadi- 
ciously  been  ascribed  by  others.  For 
it  is  certain,  were  it  true,  it  could  con- 
cern but  a  small  part  of  them  ;  the  most 
are  such  as  are  not  properly  defects,  but 
superfa'tations ;  and  arise  not  from  want 
of  learning  or  reading,  but  from  want 
of  thinking  or  judging:  or  rather  (to 
be  more  just  to  our  author)  from  a 
compliance  to  those  wants  in  others. 
As  to  a  wrong  choice  of  the  subject, 
a  wrong  conduct  of  the  incidents,  false 
thoughts,  forced  expressions,  &c.,  if 
these  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
aforesaid  accidental  reasons,  they  must 
be  charged  upon  the  poet  himself,  and 
there  is  no  help  for  it.  But  I  think 
the  two  disadvantages  which  I  have 
mentioned,  (to  be  obliged  to  please 
the  lowest  of  people,  and  to  keep  the 
worst  of  company,)  if  the  consideration 
be  extended  as  far  as  it  reasonably 
mav,  will  appear  sufficient  to  mislead 
and  depress  the  greatest  genius  upon 
earth.  Nay,  the  more  modesty  with 
which  such  a  one  is  endued,  the  more 
he  is  in  danger  of  submitting  and  con- 
forming to  others  against  his  own  bettor 
judgment." 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  intellec- 
tual destiny  of  Shakspeare  was  to  bo 
the  greatest  of  dramatists,  the  trado 
of  a  player  had  its  advantages.  He 
learned  absolutely  what  a  stage  is, 
what  actors  can  do,  and  what  audi- 
ences are.  Charles  Lamb  feebly  main- 
tained, that  Shakspeares  Tlays  are 
unfitted  for  acting,  by  being  above  it. 
They  are  above  reading  too  ;  at  least, 
they  are  above  most — why  not  say 
the  truth  at  once — above  all  readers 
of  them.  Yet  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
leave  them  unread.  Thev  are  the 
b<'st  fitted  of  all  plays  for  acting ;  for 
of  all  plays  they  best  possess  the 
stage,  and  command  the  audience. 
In  thus  extolling  the  essential  poetry 
of  Shak'*peare,  ho  condemns  his  prac- 
tical understanding,  his  art.  lie  over- 
steps, too,  the  inabilities  of  the  his- 
trionic art.  Tlie  hi  abilities  of  the  his- 
trions  themselves,  is  another  matter. 
The  difficulty  of  understanding  Shak- 
speare, must  not  Ix;  turned  into  the 
impossibility  of  representing  him  when 
understood.  Hie  power,  art,  science, 
capacity,  what  you  will,  with  which 
he  has  fitted  his  works  to  their  Imue- 
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diate  use,  shows  itself  remarkably  in 
this,  that  as  the  stage  grows  in  its  ma- 
terial means,  the  play  comes  out  in 
power,  splendour,  majesty,  magnifi- 
cence, as  if  the  stage  but  grew  to  the 
dimensions  of  that  which  it  must  con- 
tain ;  and  it  must  have  been  hundreds 
of  times  felt  in  the  green-room,  that 
only  the  Plays  of  Shak6i)eare  try,  and 
form  actor  and  actress,  foster  and 
rear  them  to  the  height  of  their  pos- 
sible stature. 

"  But  as  to  his  want  of  Uarning,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  say  something 
more :  there  is  certainly  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  learning  and  languages. 
How  far  he  was  ignorant  of  the  latter, 
I  cannot  determine ;  but  it  is  plain  he 
had  much  reading  at  least,  if  diey  will 
not  call  it  learning.  Nor  is  it  any  great 
matter,  if  a  man  has  knowledge,  whe- 
ther he  has  it  from  one  language  or  an- 
other. Nothing  is  more  evident  than 
that  he  had  a  taste  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, mechanics,  ancient  and  modem 
history,  poetical  learning,  and  mytho- 
logy :  we  find  him  very  knowing  in  the 
customs,  rights,  and  manners  of  anti- 
quity. In  CortVotiUf  and  Jfdius  Oir- 
sar,  not  only  the  spirit,  but  manners  of 
Romans  are  exactly  drawn  :  and  still  a 
nicer  distinction  is  shown  between  the 
manners  of  the  Romans  in  time  of  the 
former  and  of  the  latter.  Jiis  reading 
in  the  ancient  historians  is  no  less  con- 
spicuous, in  many  references  to  parti- 
cular passages ;  and  the  speeches  copied 
from  Plutarch  in  Coriolanus  mav,  I 
think,  as  well  be  made  an  instance  of 
his  learning  as  those  copied  from  Cicero 
in  Catiline,  of  Ben  Jonson  s.  The  man- 
ners of  other  nations  in  general,  the 
Egyptians,  V\*netiaus,  French,  &c.,'are 
drawn  with  equal  propriety.  \Vhatever 
object  of  nature  or  branch  of  science 
he  either  speaks  of  or  describes,  it  is 
always  with  competent,  if  not  exten- 
sive knowledge ;  his  descriptions  are 
still  exact ;  all  his  metaphors  appropri- 
ated, and  remarkably  drawn  from  the 
true  nature  and  inherent  qualities  <if 
each  subject.  When  he  treats  of  ethic 
or  politic,  we  may  constantly  observe  a 
wuiiderful  justness  of  distinction  as  well 
as  extent  of  comprehension.  No  one  is 
more  a  master  of  the  poetical  story,  or 
has  more  frequent  allusions  to  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  it.  Mr  Waller  (who  has 
been  celebrated  for  this  last  particular) 
has  not  shown  more  learning  this  way 
than  Shakspeare.  We  have  tnmlatinps 
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ft*om  Ovid  published  in  his  name,  among 
those  poems  which  pass  for  his,  and  for 
some  of  which  we  have  undoubted  au- 
thority, (being  published  by  himself, 
and  dedicated  to  his  noble  patron,  the 
Earl  of  Southampton.)  He  appears  also 
to  have  been  conversant  in  Plautus, 
from  whom  he  has  taken  the  plot  of  one 
of  his  plays.  He  follows  the  Greek  au- 
thors, and  particularly  Dares  Phrygius, 
in  another ;  although  I  will  not  pretend 
to  say  in  what  language  he  read  them. 
The  modem  Italian  writers  of  novels  he 
was  manifestly  acquainted  with ;  and  we 
may  conclude  him  to  be  no  less  conver- 
sant with  the  ancients  of  his  own  coun- 
try, from  the  use  he  has  made  of  Chau- 
cer in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  and  in  the 
Two  Noble  Kinsman,  if  that  play  be  his, 
as  there  goes  a  tradition  it  was;  and 
indeed  it  has  little  resemblance  of  Flet- 
cher, and  more  of  our  author  than  some 
of  those  that  have  been  received  as 
genuine. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think,  this  opinion 
proceeded  originally  from  the  zeal  of 
the  partisans  of  our  author  and  Ben 
Jonson ;  as  they  endeavoured  to  exalt 
the  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  It 
is  ever  the  nature  of  parties  to  be  in 
extremes ;  and  nothing  is  so  probable, 
as  that  because  Ben  Jonson  had  much 
the  more  learning,  it  was  said,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  Shakspearc  bad  none  at 
all ;  and  because  Shakspearc  had  much 
the  most  wit  and  fancy,  it  was  retorted, 
on  the  other,  that  Jonson  wanted  both. 
Because  Shakspearc  borrowed  nothing, 
it  was  said  that  Ben  Jonson  borrowed 
cvcrv  thinor.  Because  Jonson  did  not 
write  extempore,  he  was  reproached 
with  being  a  year  about  every  piece  ; 
and  because  Shakspearc  wrote  with 
case  and  rapidity,  they  cried,  he  never 
once  made  a  blot.  Nay,  the  spirit  of 
opposition  ran  so  high,  that  whatever 
those  of  the  one  side  objected  to  the 
other,  was  taken  at  the  rebound,  and 
turned  into  praises ;  as  injudiciously 
as  tlieir  antagonists  before  had  made 
them  objections.' 


♦» 


T\\c  learning  of  Shakspeare !  Pope, 
like  Dryden,  has  said  well  upon  it. 
iShakspeare,  the  personal  friend  of 
men  of  liij^hest  rank,  learning,  genius; 
and  reading  in  the  English  language 
as  much  as  he  chose  of  the  wit  and 
wisdom  there  entreasured,  inherited 
the  mind  of  the  world.  What  will 
you  have  more?  That  he  shall  read 
his  own  spirit ;  and,  therefbrei  la  he 


above  all  men  learned.  As  for  that 
seeming  wildnesa  and  irregularity  of 
his  style,  which  many  are  inclined, 
even  at  this  day,  to  set  down  to  hia 
imperfect  education,  we  beg  you  to 
recollect  bis  more  elaborated  rhymed 
poems ;  his  Venus  and  Adonis ;  his 
Rape  of  Lucrece ;  his  Passionate  Pil- 
grim ;  his  Sonnets.  And  are  you  quite 
sure  that  some  of  the  most  finished,  the 
strictest  composition  as  to  luignage 
and  verse,  of  his  age,  shall  not  be 
found  there,  far  beyond  the  experience 
or  even  comprehension  of  Dr  Parr 
and  all  his  scholars  ? 

Reader  beloved  from  old,  and  with 
whom  we  have  ever  loved,  on  plea- 
sant landing-place  in  spacious  aitide, 
lovingly  to  confabulate — ^wbile  prin- 
ter's devil,  forgetful  of  copv,  in  the 
far  depths  of  Altiaidora  indulged  in 
snoreless  sleep — ^reader,  beloved  anew, 
tell  us  who  were  the  Greeks  ?  "  They 
were  that  division  of  mankind  in  which 
Homer  took  mortal  existence.  Homer 
spoke  Greek.'*  Good.  And  so,  three 
or  five  thousand  years  hence,  some- 
body will  be  asking  somebody,  who 
were  the  English?  ^'Oh!  they  in- 
habited the  island  in  which  Shakspeare 
was  bom  I  Then,  and  a  little  while  be- 
fore and  after.  Shakspeare  spoke  Eng- 
lish. He  was  an  Englishman."  Good. 
Ay,  ay,  rough  and  ready,  and  gentle 
reader,  in  what  civilized  part  of  Cen- 
tral Africa  such  question  and  reply  will 
be  made,  we  predict  not;  but  you  and 
we  feel,  that  when  and  wheresoever 
the  little  dialogue  shall  occur,  we  two 
shall  have  for  ourselves  our  own 
sufficient  share  of  posthumous  reputa- 
tion, and  eke  Charles  Knight.  These 
twelve  volumes  always  lymg  on  their 
own  line  of  our  table,  are  Charles' 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  alone  of  all  our 
valuables  uninsured  at  the  Sun,  for 
they  are  bound  in  asbestos.  And  now, 
obedient  reader,  listen  to  us  lecturing, 
like  a  philosophical  critic  as  we  are, 
on  Pope's  EssAT  on  Ckitioism,  in- 
volved in  these  ten  volumes,  edited 
twenty  years  ago  by  William  Roecoe, 
now  with  the  saints. 

Essay  on  Criticism  I  What  does  one 
expect?  Criticism,  be  it  noted,  has 
two  phases.  This  is  the  first.  In  its 
origba,  it  follows  now  afar,  now  dose 
upon  the  works  out  of  which  it  has 
arisen.  It  describes  the  methods 
which  geains  has  hslf-instinctiveijr, 
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half-thoughtfuUy  followed.  It  brings 
out  into  clear  statement,  certain 
movements  and  felt  workings  of 
genius;  and  it  defines  formal  imita- 
tion to  workers  that  shall  come.  It 
appears,  therefore,  as  an  embodjing 
of  mles.  This  is,  in  the  main,  the  shape 
in  which  criticism  appears  in  classical 
antiquity.  This  was  the  meaning  of 
the  name  with  Pope  and  his  contem- 
poraries. "  Dicta  sunt  omnia^^^  re- 
marks Qninctilian,  (insisting  upon  the 
order  in  which  nature  produces,  first, 
the  arts  themselves,  poetry  or  elo- 
quence, in  power— operative ;  t/ien, 
the  deduction  and  exposition  of  the 
method,)  **  antequam  prceciperentur,^* 
And  so  in  Pope  and  his  contempo- 
raries, we  read  of  nothing  but  rules 
— RULES — RULES !  At  this  day,  the 
word  then  in  honour,  grates,  albeit 
a  smooth  one,  upon  one^s  ear.  It  seems 
to  depress  and  to  tame,  to  shut  up 
and  imprison  thought,  which  would 
range  and  soar,  and  asks  breath,  and 
vigour,  and  liberty,  from  true  criti- 
cism. The  truth  is,  that  since  that 
day  the  world  has  turned  round,  and 
we  are  turned  philosophers.  Thus  the 
second  phasis  has  arisen.  We  want 
no  longer  the  rules,  but  the  princi- 
ples— the  facts  or  the  laws  in  our 
nature,  and  the  nature  of  things  about 
ns,  which  have  given  out  the  rules ; 
whence  they  flowed  to  Homer  and  to 
Demosthenes.  Wo  will  drink  from 
the  fountains;  not  even  from  those 
"  golden  urns ! "  And  with  right  and 
with  reason,  for  we,  too,  are  the 
children  of  nature.  Besides,  we  will 
JUDGE  Homer  and  Demosthenes. 
Without  doubt,  criticism,  founded  as 
an  art  empirical,  tends  continually  to 
its  second  phasis,  of  a  science  ground- 
ing an  art.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  something  towards  this  pro- 
founder  constitution  has  been  attain- 
ed, and  that  we,  in  following  down 
our  critics,  shall  follow  out  some  part 
of  such  a  progress.  In  the  mean 
time,  let  ns  not  rate  our  predecessors 
too  low,  merely  upon  the  showing  of 
their  own  modesty.  Do  not  believe 
that  Aristotle  could  propound  a  rule, 
through  which  a  principle  did  not 
gleam  out.  And,  in  sooth,  when  this 
Essay  sprang  from  the  brain  of  Pope, 
— were  not,  possibly,  the  papers  lying 
in  the  desk  of  Addison,  m  which  ho 
began,  for  our  literature,  the  delibe- 


rate and  express  examination  into 
the  Philosophy  of  Criticism,  within  the 
domain  of  the  beautiful  in  Art  and 
Nature? 

Addison,  in  a  commendatory  cri- 
tique in  the  Spectator,  said,  that  the 
observations  in  the  Essay  "  follow 
one  another  without  that  methodical 
regularity  that  would  have  been  re- 
quisite in  a  prose  writer."  And  War- 
ton,  in  opposition  to  Warburton,  who 
asserted  that  it  was  a  reguliu'  piece, 
written  on  a  regular  and  consistent 
plan,  has  spoken  scornfully  of  the 
Bishop's  Commentary,  and  concluded 
in  his  usual  forcible-feeble  way,  that 
Pope  had  no  plan  in  the  poem  at  all. 
lioscoe  spiritedly  rates  Warton  for 
assuming  to  know  Pope's  mind  better 
than  Pope  himself,  who  gave  the  Com- 
mentary his  imprimatur.  It  may  oc- 
casionally refine  rather  tooingenioosly, 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  elucidatory, 
and  Roscoe  did  well  to  nye  it  entire 
in  his  edition  of  Pope.  The  Essay  is 
in  one  book,  but  divided  into  three 
principal  parts  or  numbers ;  and  War- 
burton  in  a  few  words  tells  its  plan : 
— "  The  first  gives  the  rules  for  the 
study  of  the  art  of  criticism ;  the 
second  exposes  the  causes  of  wrong 
judgment;  and  the  third  marks  out 
the  morals  of  the  critic."  And  Ros- 
coe says,  with  equal  truth,  that  *'  a 
certain  degree  of  order  and  sncces- 
sion  prevaUs,  which  leads  the  reader 
through  the  most  important  topics 
connected  with  the  subjct;  thereby 
uniting  the  charm  of  variety  with  the 
regularity  of  art."  Adding  finely, 
that  *'*'  poetry  abhors  nothing  so  much 
as  the  appearance  of  formality  and 
restraint." 

An  excellent  feature  of  the  Essay, 
giving  it  practical  worth,  and  inter- 
esting as  native  to  the  character  of  the 
writer,  is  the  strenuous  requisition  to 
the  poet  himself,  that  he  shall  wiUiin 
his  own  soul,  and  for  his  own  use  of 
his  ov^-n  art,  accomplish  himself  in 
criticism.  It  is  recorded  that  Walsh, 
*^  the  muses'  judge  and  friend,"  said 
to  Pope — *'  There  is  at  least  one  vir- 
tue of  writing  in  which  an  EngUah 
poet  of  to-day  may  excel  his  prede- 
cessors; that  is — CORRECTXE88.  '  But 
it  is  more  likely  that  the  peroepUoii 
of  this  virtue  in  the  pocticid  inteUeet 
of  Pope  drew  out  the  remark  finom 
Walsh,  than  that  the  remark  anggested 
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to  the  poet  the  pursuit  of  the  virtue. 
Pope,  in  his  verse,  in  his  prose,  in 
his  life,  rules  himself.  Deliberated 
purpose,  resolutely  adopted  and  con- 
sistently executed,  characterises  the 
man  and  the  writer.  It  is  nature,  or 
some  profounder  control  than  a  casual 
suggestion  of  a  literary  aim,  that  im- 
parts this  pervading  character.  As 
little  could  he  owe  to  another  the 
nice  discrimination,  the  intellectual 
precision,  the  delicacy  of  perception — 
in  a  word,  the  critical  sense  and  ap- 
prehension which  make  up  one  aspect 
of  the  mind,  impressed  upon  the  style, 
generally  considered,  of  Pope.  As  far, 
then,  as  the  virtue  of  correctness  is 
to  be  predicated  of  his  writings — and 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  country- 
men of  a  poet  go  on  predicating  of 
him,  for  generation  after  generation, 
gratuitously — we  must  believe  that  we 
have  to  thank  himself  for  it,  and  not 
Walsh. 

We  said,  "  upon  the  style,  ge- 
KERALLY  CONSIDERED," — ^for  wc  ac- 
knowledge exceptions  and  •  contradic- 
tions to  the  general  position ;  inaccu- 
racies and  incorrectnesses,  that  would 
make  an  answer  to  the  question — 
"What  is  the  correctness  of  Pope?" 
a  somewhat  troublesome  affair.  But 
wc  resolutely  insist  that  when,  in  his 
*'  Essay  on  Criticism,"  he  calls  upon 
the  poet  himself  severely  to  school  his 
own  mind  in  preparation;  when  he 
rcciuires,  that  in  working  he  shall  not 
only  feel  and  fancy,  but  understand 
too  ;  when,  in  a  word,  he  claims  that 
he  shall  possess  his  art  as  an  art  ; 
he  speaks,  his  own  spirit  impelling; 
and  so  stamps  a  line  personality, 
which  is  one  mode  of  originality,  on 
his  work. 

The  praise  that  is  uppermost  in 
one's  mind  of  the  Essay  on  Criticism,  is 
its  rectitude  of  legislation.  Pope  is  an 
orthodox  doctor — a  champion  of  the 
good  old  cause.  Hence,  after  almost  a 
century  and  a  half,  this  poem  of  a  minor 
(Warburton  says  his  twentieth  year) 
carries  in  our  literature  the  repute  and 
weight  of  an  authority  and  a  stand- 
ard .  It  is  of  the  right  good  English  tem- 
per— thoughtful  and  ardent—discreet 
and  generous — firm,  with  sensibility — 
bold  and  sedate — manly  and  polished. 
He  establishes  himself  in  well-cho- 
sen positions  of  natural  strength,  com- 
manding the  field;  and  he  occupies 


them  in  the  style  of  an  experienced 
leader,  with  forces  judiciously  dispos- 
ed, and  showing  a  resolnte  front  every 
way  of  defence  and  offence.  Yon  do 
not  curiously  enquire  into  the  novelty 
of  his  doctrines.  He  has  done  well 
ii^  in  small  compass,  he  has  bi*ought 
together,  and  vigorously  compacted 
and  expressed  with  animation,  poig- 
nancy, and  effect,  the  best  precepts. 
Such  writing  is  beneficial,  not  sim- 
ply by  the  truths  which  it  newly  pro- 
pounds, or  more  luminously  than  here- 
tofore unfolds,  but  by  the  authority 
which  it  vin^cates  to  true  art— by 
the  raUying-point  which  it  affords  to 
the  loyal  adherents  of  the  high  and 
pure  muses — by  the  sympathy  which 
Its  wins,  or  confirms,  to  good  letters 
—by  its  influence  in  dispersing  pesti- 
lent vapours,  and  rendering  the  at- 
mosphere wholesome. 

In  perusing  the  *^  Essay  on  Criti- 
cism,"   the    reader  is   occasionally 
tempted  to  ask  lumself  "  whether  he 
has  under  his  eyes  an  art  of  criti- 
cism or  an  art  of  poetry."     Tis  no 
wonder ;  since,  in  some  sort,  the  two 
arts  are  one  and  the  same.     They 
coincide  largely ;  criticism  being  no- 
thing ehse  than  the  reasoned  intelli- 
gence of  poetry.   Just  the  same  spirit, 
power,  precision,  delicacy,  and  ac- 
complishment of  understanding,  which 
reign  in  the  soul  of  the  great  poet 
creating,  rule  in  that  of  the  good 
critic  judging.     The  poet,  creating, 
criticizes  his  own  work;  he  is  poet 
and  critic  both.    The  critic  is  a  poet 
without  the  creation.    As  Apelles  is 
eye  and  hand,  both ;  the  critic  of 
Apelles  is  eye  only.    This  identifica- 
tion, so  far  as  it  goes,  has  been  vari- 
ously grounded  and  viewed.    Of  old, 
it  was  urged  that  only  the  poet  is  the 
judge  of  poetry,  the  painter  of  paint- 
ing, the  musician  of  music,  and  so  on. 
Such  positions  proceed  upon  a  high 
and  reverential  estimation  of  art.  To 
judge  requires  the  depth  and  sharp- 
ness of  sensibility,  the  vivid  and  pa- 
thetic imagination,  which  characterize 
the  artist.    It  asks  more.    To  see  the 
pictm*e  as  it  should  be  gazed  upon, 
to  hear  the  poem  as  it  would  be 
listened  to,  laborious  nr     iration  is 
needed — study,  sti     i*       ind  exact, 
learned  and  s      hj      -iiiat  ardent 
and  lover-like  i>      uuu       with  na- 
ture, the  orig        vf 
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cxperienccr  In  the  powers,  the  difficul- 
ties, and  the  significancy  of  art,  which 
only  the  dedication  of  the  votary  to 
the  8cr\'ice  of  an  art  can  easily  be 
supposed  to  induce.  There  is,  in 
practice,  a  verity  and  an  intimacy  of 
knowledge,  without  which  theoretic^ 
criticism  wants  both  light  and  life. 
So  Pope  contends — 

^  Let  such  judge  others  who  themselves 

excel ; 
And  censure  freely^  who  have  written 

wea*' 

He  seems,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
aware  that  this  doctrine  is  not  likely  to 
And  general  favour;  and  that  an  objec- 
tion will  be  taken  up  by  those  with 
whom  it  is  unpalatable,  grounded  in 
the  poet's  liability  to  be  seduced,  be- 
guiled, transported,  misled,  by  his 
sympathy  with  that  which  is  in  the 
art  specifically  his  own — the  inven- 
tive power.  And  he  admits  the 
danger ;  but  rebuts  the  objection  by 
averring  that,  on  the  other  side,  the 


critic  who  is  not  a  poet  has  his  own 
temptation.  He  ynH  be  run  away 
with  by  his  intellectoal  propenrities ; 
the  opinion  of  his  own  mfkllibilUty ; 
the  pleasure  of  pronouncing  sentence 
— dispositions  all,  that  move  to  a 
hasty,  and  are  adverse  to  a  generona, 
decision. 

**  Poets  are  partial  to  their  wii,  'tis  true. 
But  are  not  critics  to  their  jydgmtml^ 
too?" 

The  two  arts,  poetry  and  the  criti- 
cism of  poetry,  thus  running  together, 
so  as  that  in  the  mind  of  the  poet 
they  are  one  thing,  and  that  it  is  hard 
weU  to  distinguish  in  speaking  of 
them  in  prose,  it  will  not  seem  sur- 
prising if  Pope,  intending  to  write  of 
the  lesser,  and  so  inveigled  into  writing 
of  the  greater,  should  not  always  dis- 
tinctly know  of  which  he  writes. 

I^t  us  cite  a  celebrate  passage  as 
an  example  of  such  almost  unavoid- 
able concision. 


<'  First  fathom  nature,  and  your  judgment  frame 
By  her  just  standard,  which  is  still  the  same. 
Unerring  Nature,  still  divinely  bright. 
One  clear,  unchanged,  and  universal  light ; 
Life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  all  impart. 
At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  art. 
Art  from  that  fund  each  just  supply  provides. 
Works  without  show,  and  without  pomp  presides. 
In  some  fair  body  thus  the  informing  soul 
With  spirits  feeds,  with  vigour  tills  Uie  whole. 
Each  motion  guides,  and  every  nerve  sustains, 
Itself  unseen,  but  in  th*  effect  remains. 
Some,  to  whom  heaven  in  wit  has  been  profuse. 
Want  as  much  more  to  turn  it  to  its  use ; 
For  wit  and  judgment  often  are  at  strife. 
Though  meant  each  other's  aid,  Uke  man  and  wife. 
Tis  more  to  guide  than  spur  the  muse's  steed. 
Restrain  his  fury,  than  provoke  his  speed ; 
The  winj^ed  courser,  like  a  generous  horse. 
Shows  miuit  his  mettle  when  you  check  hb  coarse. 


Now,  lend  us  your  ears.  Pray, 
attend. 

In  these  memorable  twenty  lines — 
memorable  by  the  truth  of  the  think- 
ing, and  the  spirited  or  splendid  feli- 
city of  expression — the  subject  of  the 
rules  delivered  is  for  two  verses — 
Criticism  Proper,  that  is  to  say, 
the  faculty  of  judging  in  the  mind  of 
the  critic,  who  is  not  necessarily  a 
poet,  and  whose  function  in  the  world 
is  the  judgment  of  the  work  produced 
and  complete,  and  exposed  for  free 
censure. 


<' First  fathom  nature,  and  your  jodg. 

ment  fhune 
By  her  just  standard,  which  is  still  the 

same." 
This  general  reference  to  the  fountaiu- 
head  of  law  and  of  power,  is  spoken 
to  the  critic — the  writer  of  critiques — 
the  public  censurer — the  man  of  judg- 
ment. 

For  the  next  four  lines,  the  creatiTO 
power,  and  the  presiding  criticism  in 
the  mind  of  the  poet,  and  the  jodidal 
criticism  in  the  mind  of  the  oiBdal 
critic,  are  all  three  in  hand  ti^ther. 
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*'  Unerring  Natihib,  still  divinel  j  bright. 

One  clear,  uncfaaoged,  and  univmal 
light; 

Life,  force,  and  beautj,  must  to  all  im- 
part, 

At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test 
of  art" 

Warburton  has  remarked,  that  the 
two  last  verses  run  parallel  to  one  an* 
other,  inasmuch  as  ^^  source  "  respects 
"life,"  the  ever- welling— *' end"  re- 
flects "force,"  for  the  force  of  any 
thing  arises  from  its  being  directed  to 
its  end — and  "test"  looks  back  to 
"beauty,"  for  every  thing  acquires 
beauty  by  its  being  reduced  to  its  true 
standard.    Very  well  said. 

But  in  what  sense  is  nature  the 
"end"  of  art?  Warburton  explains 
the  word,  by  "  the  design  of  poetry 
l)cing  to  convey  knowledge  of  natnre  in 
the  most  agreeable  manner."  Might 
not  one  think  that  nature  is  this  "end** 
rather,  inasmuch  as  art  aims  at  reach- 
ing nature  in  our  bosoms?  In  this 
acceptation,  "  end  "  and  "  force " 
would  precisely  belong  to  one  an- 
other. 

In  the  mean  time,  "  life "  and 
"  source"  distinctly  concern  the  crea- 
tive power  in  the  soul  of  the  poet; 
art's  "  end"  must  be  known,  and  fix- 
edly looked  at,  as  the  lodestar  by  the 
mariner,  by  presiding  criticism  in  the 
same  soul ;  and  the  "  test"  of  art 
must  evidently  be  applied  by  the  critic 
(liscbar<:^ing  his  {>eculiar  functions ; 
wliilst  '^  unerring  nature,"  imaged  as 
the  sun,  enlightens,  of  course,  both 
poet  aiui  critic. 

Aiul  now  the  ciitic,  who  was  at  the 
outset  of  the  strain — six  verses  ago — 
alone  in  contemplation,  is  dismissed  for 
good  or  for  ill.  The  poet  is  on  Pega- 
sus's  back  ;  the  lashing  out  of  a  heel 
kicks  the  unfortunate  devil  to  the 
devil ;  and  away  we  go. 

For  one  verse,  the  creative  power, 
and  the  presiding  criticism  in  the 
mind  of  the  poet,  are  confounded  to- 
<(cthcr  under  the  freshly  suggested 
name — art. 

"  Art  from  that  fund  each  just  supply 
provides." 

That  is  to  say,  "Art,"  as  the  inven- 
tive p()>\er  in  the  poet,  draws  from 
the  sole  ''  fund,"  nature,  its  abundant 
"  supplies."  Art,  as  the  critical  power 
in  the  poet,  takes  care  that  precisely 
the  "  jii.^t"  supply  be  drawn. 


In  the  next  line,  this  same  Mrt,  rig^ 
nifies  this  presiding  criticism  only. 

**  Works  without  show,  and  witiiont 
poHip  presides.** 

Cleariy,  the  intent,  inostensive,  vir* 
tuous  faculty  of  criticism  alone,  in- 
fluencing, guarding,  leading,  and  rul- 
ing. 

Then  out  of  the  four  lines,  which 
elaborate  an  excellent  simile,  due  in 
propriety  to  the  presiding  criticism, 
two  are  chequered  with  a  lingering 
recollection  of  the  creative  power — 

'*  In  some  fair  body  thus  the  inform- 
ing soul 

With  spuit  feeds»  with  vigour  fills  the 
whole. 

Each  motion  guides^  and  every  nerve 
sustains; 

Itself  unseen,  but  in  .th*  effect  remains.'* 

What  feeds?  What  fills?  You  can- 
not help  looking  back  to  that  provi- 
sion oi  "  supplies ;"  and  yet  a  pro- 
founder  truth  would  be  disclosed, 
another  brilliancy  imparted,  and  an 
unperplexed  sigmficaney  given  to  the 
fine  image,  if  Criticism  alone  might  be 
the  informing  soul — if  the  delicate 
Reason  of  Art  in  the  accomplished 
poetical  spirit,  had  been  boldly  and 
frankly  represented  as  inspiriting 
and  invigorating,  no  less  than  as 
guiding  and  supporting ;  for  criticism 
is  the  vktue  of  art,  ruling  the  pas- 
sions, and  surely  neither  orator,  nor 
poet,  nor  philosopher,  will  pause  in 
answering,  that  virtue  "  feeds  "  with 
"spirits,"  and  "fills  with  vigour." 
That  which,  itself  unseen,  remains  in 
its  effect,  is  dearly  that  authorized 
criticism  which  genius,  in  the  poet's 
soul,  obeys. 

In  the  next  verse  wit  signifies  the 
creative  power  alone. 

^  Some  to  whom  Heaven  in  wit  has 
be«i  proluae.'* 
In  the  next,  wit  is  the  presiding 
criticism  alone. 
«*  Want  as  much  more  to  turn  it  to  its 


use. 


»» 


In  the  two  following,  wit  is  the  crea- 
tive power  only,  and  judgment  is  the 
presiding  criticism. 

^  For  wit  and  judgment  often  are  at 

strife. 
Though  meant -each  other  "s  aid,  like  man 

and  wiffe." 

The  fonr  dosing  verses,  which  de« 
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servedly  ring  in  every  ear,  and  grace     Bubstance.    Then  there  is  the  great 


every  tongue— lucid  and  vigorous — 
bom  of  the  true  poetical  self-under- 
standing—extol duly  the  presiding 
criticism,  of  which  only  they  speak. 


presiding  power  of  criticism,  which  sits 
in  sovereignty,  ruling  the  work  of  the 
poet  engaged  in  exercising  his  art 
These  two  are  confounded  and  con- 
fused by  Pope  once  and  again.  They 


«  »Tis  more  to  guide  than  spur  the     ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  name  of  ^it/— 

muse's  steed, 
Restrain  his  fury,  than    provoke  his 

speed; 
The  winged  courser,  like  a  generous 

horse. 
Shows  most  his  mettle  when  you  check 
his  eonrse." 


A  happy  commentary  on  the  "  feed- 
ing with  spuits,"  and  "  filling  with 
vigour,"  as  we  would  accept  them. 
The  rein  provokes  into  action  the 
plenitude  of  life  that  else  lies  unused. 

By  the  by,  Gilbert  Wakefield,  not 
the  happiest  of  critics  in  his  services 
to  Pope,  here  rightly  warns  agamst 
the  unskilful  and  indolent  error  of 
apprehending  fi-om  the  word  "  like  "  a 
most  inapt  simile,  which  would  ex- 
plain a  horse  by  a  horse,  and  exalt 
Pegasus  by  cutting  off  his  wmgs.  The 
words  are  clearly  to  be  understood, 
"  Uke  a  generous  horse — ^as  he  is." 

We  have  seen,  then,  instructed 
reader,  that  the  poet  begms  giving 
advke  to  the  critic.  Then  he  en- 
tangles for  a  moment  the  critic  and 
poet  together.  Then  he  discards  the 
critic  wholly,  and  takes  the  poet 
along  with  him  to  the  end.  Do  not 
forget,  we  beseech  you,  that  there 
are,  in  the  soul  of  the  poet,  two 
great  distinct  powers.  There  is  the 
primary  creative  power,  which,  strong 
in  love  and  passion  and  imagina- 
tion, converses  with  nature,  draws 
thence  its  heaped  intellectual' wealth, 
and  transmutes  it  all  into  poetical 


which,  at  first,  comprehends  the  two ; 
and  then  suddenly  means  only  the 
power  of  criticism  in  the  poet  Again, 
they  shift  place  confusedly  under  the 
name  ^^  Tf^i'/"— which  at  first  means 
the  creative  power  only — then,  the 
critical  power  only.  Then,  once 
more,  the  creative  power  only;  in 
which  sense  it  is  here  at  last  opposed 
explicitly  to  judgment.  The  close  is, 
under  a  fit  and  gallant  figure,  a  spi- 
rited description  of  the  creative  power 
firily  working  under  the  control  of 
criticism. 

These  deceiving  interchanges  run 
through  a  passage  otherwise  oi  great 
lucidity  and  beauty,  and  of  staling 
strength  and  worth.  Probably,  moat 
attentive  of  readers,  though  possibly 
not  the  least  perplexed,  thon  wilt  not 
rest  with  less  satisfaction  upon  what 
is  truly  good  in  the  passage,  now  thon 
hast  with  us  taken  the  trouble  of  de- 
tecting the  slight  disorder  which  over- 
shadows it.  The  possibility  of  the 
first  con&sion  which  slips  from  the 
critic  to  the  poet,  attests  the  strength 
of  the  opinion  in  Pope's  mind«  that 
the  poet  mnst  entertain  as  an  intel- 
lectual inmate  a  spirit  of  criticism,  as 
learned  and  severe  as  that  of  the 
mere  critic.  Perhaps  the  latter  in- 
fers how  close  the  cognation  of  the 
creative  and  the  critical  faculty. 

And  now  for  another  striking  in- 
stance of  sliding,  unconsciously,  from 
critic  to  poet. 


'*  Bat  most  by  numbers  judge  a  poet's  song, 
And  smooth  or  rough,  with  them  is  right  or  wrong : 
In  the  bright  muse,  though  thousand  charms  conspire, 
Her  voice  is  all  these  tuneful  fools  admire ; 
Who  haunt  Parnassus  but  to  please  their  ear. 
Not  mend  their  minds ;  as  some  to  church  repair. 
Not  for  the  doctrine,  but  the  music,  there. 
These  equal  syllables  alone  require. 
Though  oft  the  ear  the  open  Towels  tire ; 
While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join. 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line. 
While  they  ring  round  the  same  unvaried  chimes. 
With  sure  returns  of  still  expected  rhymes ; 
Where'er  you  find  the  *  oowmg  western  breeze,* 
In  the  next  line,  it '  whispers  tiurough  the  trees ;' 
If  crystal  streams  '  with  pleasing  murmurs  creep,* 
The  reader's  threaten'd  (not  Ir  vain)  with  '  sleep  ;* 
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Then,  at  tho  last  and  only  couplet  fraught 

With  some  unmeaning  thing  they  call  a  thought, 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song, 

That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along. 

Leave  such  to  tune  their  own  dull  rh^ines  ! " — 
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Who  are  the  "  most  "  that  "  judge 
a  poet's  soDg  by  numbers?"  with 
whom  **  smooth  or  rough  is  right  or 
WRONG  ? "  Who  arc  "  the  tuneful 
fools,"  who,  of  the  Muse's  thousand 
charms,  "  admhie  her  tuneful  voice  " 
only?  The  haunters  of  Parnassus, 
whose  attraction  thither  is  the 
"pleasure"  of  their  ear,  not  the 
instruction  of  their  mind ;  who  "  re- 
quire "  nothing  more  than  "  equal 
syllables?  " — For  these  first  eight  lines, 
you  have  the  bad  critic,  and  the  bad 
critic  only. 

But  who  are  "they"  that  "ring 
round  the  same  unvaried  chimes  "  of 
rhymes ;  who  bestow  upon  "  you," 
"  the  reader," — "  breeze,"  "  trees  ; " 
**  creep,"  and  "  sleep  ; "  whose  one 
thought  has  no  meaning ;  who  have 
scotched  the  snake,  not  killed  it ;  and 
who  are  to  be  abandoned  to  the  soli- 
tary delight  of  their  own  bad  verses  ? 
In  these  last  eleven  lines,  you  have 
the  bad  poet,  and  the  bad  poet  only. 
Whilst  in  the  three  intermediate 
vei'ses,  "  Though  oft  the  ear,"  &c.,  you 
have  the  imperceptible  slide  effected 
from  critic  to  poet.  Did  Pope  know 
and  intend  this?  We  think  not ;  and 
we  think  there  is  in  the  construction 
itself  proof  positive  to  the  inadvert- 
ency. For  whei*e  is  the  antecedent 
refeiTcd  to  in 

"  While  THEY  ring  round  ?  " 

He  who  looks  for  it  will  arrive  first 
at  the  "  these,"  who  "  equal  sylla- 
bles alone  reqiui-e."  But  he  has  now 
escaped  from  the  bad  poet's  into 
ahnost*  worse  company.     Tho   said 


"  these" 


are  clearly  a  second 
smaller  division  of  tho  condemned 
ear-critics.  The  greater  division, 
the  "  MOST,"  have  ears,  forsooth, 
and  can  distinguish  ^^ smooth"  and 
"rough."  But  *' these"  would 
have  ears.  They  have  none;  they 
have  only  fingers.  They  can  tell 
that  the  syllables  keep  the  rule  of 
the  measure,  and  that  is  all.  They 
stand  on  the  lowest  round  of  the 
ladder,  or  on  the  ground  at  the  foot 
of  the  ladder. 


I     I     I 

Tho'  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire^ 

is  to  them  "  excellent  music,"  an  un- 
impeachable verse,  for  it  counts 
right.  They  are  the  arithmeticians 
of  the  Muse — no  musicians. 

We  agree  with  Warburton,  who 
says  that  it  is  "  impossible  to  give  a 
full  and  exact  idea  of  poetical  criti- 
cism without  considering  at  the  same 
time  the  art  of  poetry^  so  far  as  poe- 
tr}'  is  an  art."  But  we  must  contend, 
that  a  i)oet  who  addresses  or  dis- 
courses of  two  such  distinct  species 
as  the  writer  who  criticizes,  and  the 
writer  who  is  criticized — two  human 
beings,  at  least,  placed  in  such  very 
different  predicaments — is  bound  con- 
tinually to  know  and  to  keep  his 
reader  aware,  which  ho  exhorts  and 
which  he  smites — the  sacrificer  or  the 
victim. 

You  have  in  your  memory,  and  a 
tlmnsand  times  recollected,  the  fol- 
lowing fine  passage ;  but  are  you  sure 
that  you  have  fully  and  clearly  under- 
stood^ as  well  as  felt  it  ? 


A  Utile  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing ; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring ; 
There  shallow  drafts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 
Fired  at  first  sight  with  what  the  Muse  imparts. 
In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  arts. 
While  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind 
Short  views  we  take,  nor  see  tho  length  behind ; 
But  more  advanced,  behold  with  strange  surprise. 
Far  distant  views  of  endless  science  rise ! 
*     So  pleased  at  first  the  towering  Alps  we  try, 
Mount  o*er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky, 
Th'  eternal  snows  appear  already  |)ast. 
And  the  first  clouds  and  mooi^ns  seem  the  last. 
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But  those  attainM,  we  tremble  to  survey 
The  growing  labours  of  the  lengthen'd  way, 
Th'  increasing  prospect  tiros  our  wondering  eyes, 
Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise." 


[March, 


The  precept  must  bo  given  to  some- 
body. To  whom?  The  whole  Essay 
addresses  itself  to  two  descriptions  of 
persons — to  those  who  tn'll  be  critics, 
and  to  those  who  trill  be  poets.  Both 
are  here  addressed,  and  indistinct  ively. 
But  we  may  distinguish — nay,  must — 
in  turning  verse  into  prose.  What  is 
the  counsel  bestowed?  "  Meddle  not 
with  criticism,  as  a  professed  or  un- 
professed  critic,  unless  you  are  pre- 
pared to  invade  the  depths  of  criticism." 
*'  Touch  not  the  lyre  of  Apollo  to  call 
forth  a  tone,  unless  you  are  willing  to 
put  your  hand  under  the  most  rigorous 
discipline  in  the  school  of  the  musi- 
cians." What  is  the  motive,  the  rea- 
son of  the  counsel?  The  twofold 
monitor}'  and  hortatory  counsel,  pro- 
ceeds upon  a  twofold  contemplation  ; 
upon  the  view  of  the  beginning,  and 
upon  that  of  the  end. 

A  taste  of  criticism — the  possession 
of  half  a  dozen  rules — the  sitting,  for 
a  few  furtive  and  perilous  instants, 
upon  that  august  seat  of  high  judg- 
ment, before  which  the  great  wits  of 
all  ages  and  nations  come  to  receive 
their  award — infatuates  the  youthful 
untempered  brain  with  dazzling,  be- 
wildering, and  blinding  self-opinion. 
Enough  to  mislead  is  easily  learned. 
Right  dictates  of  clearest  minds — 
oracles  of  the  old  wisdom — crudely 
misunderstood.  Rules  of  general 
enunciation  made  false  in  the  apply- 
ing, by  the  hiability  of  perceiving  in 
the  instance  the  differencing  concji- 
tions  which  qualify  the  rule,  or  suspend 
it.  So,  on  tlie  other  hand,  canons  of 
a  narrower  scope,  stretched  beyond 
their  true  intent.  And  last,  and 
worst  of  all,  in  the  ignorance  and  in 
the  disdain  of  statutes,  and  sanctions, 
and  preceding  authoritative  judg- 
ments— the  humours  and  fancies,  the 


likings  and  the  misllkings,  tho  incap- 
able comprehension  and  the  precipi- 
tate misapprehensions  of  an  untrained, 
uninstructed,  inexperienced,  self-un- 
knowing spirit,  howsoever  of  Nature 
gifted  or  ungifted,  to  be  taken  for  the 
standard  of  tho  worth  which  the 
generations  of  mankind  have  ap- 
proved, or  which  has  newly  risen  up 
to  enlighten  tho  generations  of  man- 
kind! 

Abstain,  then,  from  judging,  O 
Critic  that  wilt  be !  Humble  thine  un- 
derstanding in  reverence!  Open  thy 
soul  to  beliefs!  Yield  up  thy  heart, 
dissolving  and  overcome,  to  love! 
Cultivate  self-suspicion  I  and  learn! 
learn !  learn !  The  bountiful  years 
that  lift  up  the  oak  to  maturity,  shall 
rear,  and  strengthen,  and  ripen  thee  I 
Knowledge  of  books,  knowledge  of 
men,  knowledge  of  Xature — and  soli- 
cited, and  roused,  and  sharpened,  in 
the  manifold  and  studious '  conversa- 
tion with  books,  and  with  men,  and 
with  Nature — last  and  greatest — tho 
knowledge  of  thyself— shall  bring  thee 
out  a  large-hearted,  high-minded, 
sensitive,  apprehensive,  •  comprehen- 
sive, informed  and  original,  clear  and 
profound,  genial  and  exact,  scrutiniz- 
ing and  panloning,  candid,  and  gener- 
ous, and  just — in  a  word,  a  finished 
CRITIC.  Tho  steadfast  and  mighty 
laws  of  tho  moral  and  intellcctaal 
world  have  taken  safe  care  and  tute- 
lage of  thee,  and  confer  upon  thee,  in 
thy  now  accomplished  powers,  the 
natural  and  well-earned  remuneration 
of  honestly,  laboriously,  and  perti- 
naciously dedicated  powers  I 

And  as  for  thee,  O  Poet  that  wilt 
be,  con  thou,  by  night  and  by  day, 
the  biography  of  John  I^Iilton  ! 

And  now — in  conclusion — for  the 
very  noblest  strain  in  didactic  poetry. 


"  Those  Rules  of  ohl  discovered,  not  devised. 
Are  Nature  still,  but  Nature  methodised ; 
Nature,  like  Liberty,  is  but  restrain*d 
By  the  same  laws  which  first  herself  ordain *d. 

"  Hear  how  learn *d  Greece  her  useful  rules  indites, 
WTien  to  repress,  and  when  indulge  our  flights : 
High  on  Parnassus'  top  her  sons  she  show'd. 
And  pointed  out  those  arduous  paths  they  trod ; 
H«*ld  from  afar,  aloft,  th*  immortal  prize, 
And  urged  the  rest  by  equal  str^^s  to  rise : 
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Just  precepts  thus  from  great  examples  giTen, 
She  drew  from  them  what  they  derived  from  Heayen. 
The  gcn*rous  critic  fanned  the  poet's  fire. 
And  taught  the  world  with  reason  to  admire. 
Then  Criticism  the  Mase*s  handmaid  proved, 

To  dress  her  charms,  and  make  her  more  beloved. 

«  «  «  «  « 

**  You,  then,  whoso  judgment  the  right  course  would  steer^ 
Know  well  each  Ancient's  proper  character : 
His  fable,  subject,  scope  in  evVy  page  5 
Religion,  country,  geniis  of  his  age : 
Without  all  these  at  once  before  your  eyes, 
Cavil  you  may,  but  never  criticise. 
Bo  Homer *s  works  your  study  and  delight. 
Read  them  by  day,  and  meditate  by  night ; 
Thence  form  your  judgment,  thence  your  maxims  bring, 
And  trace  the  muses  upward  to  their  spring. 
Still  with  itself  compared,  his  text  peruse ; 
And  let  your  comment  be  the  ^lantuan  muse. 

'<  When  first  young  Maro  in  his  boundless  mind 
A  work  t'  outUst  immortal  Rome  design'd, 
Perhaps  he  seem*d  above  the  critic*s  law, 
And  but  from  Nature's  fountains  scom'd  to  draw : 
But  when  t*  examine  ev'ry  part  he  came, 
Natl  re  and  Homer  were,  he  found,  the  same. 
Convinced,  amazed,  he  checks  the  bold  design; 
And  rules  as  strict  his  labour'd  work  confine. 
As  if  the  Stagyrito  o*erlook*d  each  line* 
Learn  hence  for  ancient  rules  a  jost  esteem ; 
To  copy  nature  is  to  copy  them. 

Some  beauties  «yet  no  precepts  can  declare. 
For  thcre*s  a  happiness  as  well  as  care. 
Music  resembles  poetry ;  in  each 
Are  nameless  graces  which  no  methods  teach. 
And  which  a  mnster-hand  alone  can  reach. 
If,  where  the  rules  not  far  enough  extend, 
(Since  rules  were  made  but  to  promote  their  end,) 
Some  lucky  license  answer  to  the  full 
Th*  intent  proposed,  that  license  is  a  rule. 
Thus  Pegasus,  a  nearer  way  to  take. 
May  boldly  deviate  from  the  common  track ; 
Great  wits  sometimes  may  gloriously  offend. 
And  rise  to  faults  true  critics  dare  not  mend. 
From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part. 
And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art, 
Which,  without  passing  through  the  judgment,  gains 
The  heart,  and  all  its  end  at  once  attains. 
In  prospects  thus,  some  objects  please  our  eyes, 
Which  out  of  nature's  common  order  rise. 
The  shapeless  rock,  or  hanging  precimce. 
But  though  the  ancients  thus  £eir  rules  invade, 
(As  kings  dispense  with  laws  themselves  have  made,) 
Modems,  beware !  or  if  you  must  offend 
Against  the  precept,  ne'er  transgress  its  end ; 
Let  it  be  seldom,  and  compeli'd  by  need. 
And  have,  at  least,  their  precedent  to  plead. 
The  critic  else  proceeds  without  remorse. 
Seizes  your  fame,  and  puts  his  laws  in  force. 

I  know  there  are,  to  whose  presumptuous  thoughts 
Those  freei'  beauties,  ov'n  in  them,  seem  faults. 
Some  figures  monstrous  and  mis-shaped  appear. 
Considered  ringly,  or  behM  too  near ; 
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Which,  but  proportion'd  to  their  light  or  place, 
Dae  distance  reconciles  to  form  and  grace. 
A  prudent  chief  not  always  must  display 
His  powers  in  equal  ranks,  and  fair  array, 
But  with  the  occasion  and  the  place  comply. 
Conceal  his  force,  nay  seem  sometimes  to  fly. 
Those  oft  are  stratagems  which  errors  seem  ; 
Nor  is  it  Homer  nods,  but  we  that  dream. 

Still  green  with  bays  each  ancient  altar  stands. 
Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegiou^  hands  ; 
Secure  from  flames,  from  Envy*s  fiercer  rage. 
Destructive  war,  and  all-involving  age. 
See  from  each  clime  the  learn*d  their  incense  bring  ! 
Hear,  in  all  tongues  consenting  pagans  ring  ! 
In  praise  so  just  let  evVy  voice  be  join*d. 
And  fill  the  genVal  chorus  of  mankind. 
Hail,  bards  triumphant !  born  in  happier  days  ;  * 
Immortal  heirs  of  universal  praise  ! 
Whose  honours  with  increase  of  ages  grow. 
As  streams  roll  down,  enlarging  as  they  flow  ; 
Nations  unborn  your  mighty  names  shall  sound. 
And  worlds  applaud  that  must  not  yet  be  found  ! 
O  may  some  spark  of  your  celestial  fire. 
The  last,  the  meanest  of  your  sons  inspire, 
(That  on  weak  wings,  from  far,  pursues  your  flights ; 
Glows  while  he  reads,  but  trembles  as  he  writes^ 
To  teach  vain  wits  a  science  little  known, 
T'  admire  superior  sense,  and  doubt  their  own  ! 


A  magnificent  burst  of  thoughtful 
enthusiasm  !  an  urgent  and  monitory 
exhortation,  in  which  Pope  calls  upon 
rising  critics  and  poets  to  pursue,  in 
the  great  writings  of  classical  anti- 
quity, the  study  of  that  art  which 
proceeds  from  the  true  study  of  nature. 
It  depictures  his  own  studies;  and 
expresses  the  admiration  of  a  glowing 
disciple,  who,  having  found  his  own 
strength  and  light  in  the  conversation 
of  his  high  instructors,  will  utter  his 
own  gratitude,  will  advance  their  hon- 
our, and  will  satisfy  his  zeal  for  the 
good  of  his  brethren,  by  engaging 
others  to  use  the  means  that  have 
prospered  with  himself. 

The  art  delivered  by  Greece  was 
self-regulated  nature.  Criticism  was 
the  well-expounded  Reason  of  inspira- 
tion, calling  and  instructing  emida- 
tion.  The  critic  that  will  be,  must 
transport  himself  into  the  mind  of 
antiquity  ;  and,  in  particular,  into  the 
mind  of  his  author  for  the  time  being. 
Homer  is  your  one  great,  all-sufficient 
lesson.  l(ead  him,  after  Virgil's  man- 
ner of  reading  him,  who  sought  Na- 


ture by  submitting  himself  to  rales 
drawn  from  her,  and  emblazoned  in 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Nevertheless,  the  rules  do  not  yet 
comprehend  every  thing ;  and  emer- 
gencies occur  when  they  whom  the 
rules  have  trained  to  mastery,  in- 
spired by  their  spirit,  and  following 
out  their  design,  transcend  them  :  so 
creating  a  new  excellence,  which,  in 
its  turn,  becomes  a  rule — ^but,  O  ye 
moderns!  beware,  and  dare  trem- 
blingly ! 

There  are  critics  of  a  confined  and 
self-confident  wit,  who  impeach  these 
liberties,  even  of  the  masters,  most  un- 
thinkingly and  rashly ;  for  sometimes 
the  skilful  tactician  is  on  his  way  to 
winning  the  victory,  when  yon  think 
him  flying. 

The  fame  of  those  ancients  is  now 
safe  and  universal.  Withhold  not  yonr 
solitary  voice.  Hail,  ye  Tictorions 
inheritors  of  ever-gathering  renown  I 
And,  oh !  enable  the  last  and  least  of 
poets  to  teach  the  pretenders  of  criti- 
cism modesty  and  reverence ! 


Edinburrjh :  Printed  by  BaUantyne  and  Hughes^  PauTs  Work, 
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ccption,  and  surprisingly  identical  in 
expression.  His  aimiles  of  a  boar  beset 
by  hunters,  of  a  lion  prowlinj^  round  a 
fold  and  repelled  by  the  si)ear  of  the 
shepherd,  of  a  panther  leapinj;  into  a 
lierd  of  cattle,  are  represented  in  tlie 
same  words  wherever  lie  has  a  close 
fight  of  one  of  his  heroes  with  a  mul- 
titude of  enemies  to  recount.  So 
forcibly  is  the  cnjative  mind,  in  the 
first  instance,  fascinated  by  the  variety 
and  brilliancy  of  its  conceptions,  that 
it  neglects  and  despises  their  subor- 
dinate details.  It  is  careless  of  lan- 
guage, because  it  is  int^*nt  on  ideas : 
it  is  niggardly  in  language,  because  it 
18  prodigal  of  thought.  Homer's  ex- 
pressions or  epithets  are  in  general 
admirably  chosen,  and  speak  at  once 
a  graphic  eye  and  an  imaginative 
mind;  but  it  is  extraordinary  how 
often  they  recur  without  any  varia- 
tion. It  is  the  same  Avith  Ari- 
osto :  he  is  somewhat  more  varied  in 
Lis  expression,  but  even  more  iden- 
tical in  his  details.  Prodigal  of  in- 
vention, varied  in  imagination,  un- 
bounded in  conception, in  the  incidents 
and  great  features  of  his  story,  lie  has 
very  little  diversity  in  its  subordinate 
parts,  lie  carries  us  over  the  whole 
varth,  thnuigh  the  air,  and  to  the 
moon :  but  giants,  castles,  knights, 
and  errant  damsels  occur  at  every 
fltep,  with  hardly  any  alteration.  The 
perjMitual  jousts  of  the  knights,  charg- 
ing with  the  lance  and  then  drawing  the 
sword,  are  exactly  parallel  to  the 
endless  throwing  of  the  spear  and 
leaping  from  the  charit)t  in  tin?  litfirf. 
.  No  man  can  read  the  ullmul  with- 
out seeing  that  it  has  been  constructed, 
both  in  its  general  conception  and 
chief  incidents,  on  the  i)oem8  of 
Homer ;  and  yet  so  exquisite  was  the 
taste,  so  ivtined  the  sentiment,  so 
tender  the  heart  of  ViiuiiL,  that  he 
has  produced  upon  the  world  the  im- 
pression of  a  gi-eat  original  author. 
Dante  worshipj)ed  him  as  a  species  of 
divinity;  he  made  him  liis  guide 
through  the  infernal  regions,  to  unfold 
the  crimes  of  the  wicke<l  and  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Deity  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  future  rewanls  and  pnnish- 
ments.  Throughout  the  middle  ages 
he  wa.s  regarded  as  a  ^Mi  of  necro- 
mancer, a  mighty  magician,  to  whom 
the  past  and  the  future  are  alike 
known,  and  whose  power  even  the 
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elements  of  nature  wore  constrained 
to  obey.  The  ^^  Sortes  Virgiliana?,"  so 
well  known,  and  so  long  i)ractisod  in 
ever}'  country  of  Europe,  arose  from 
this  belief.  The  imagery,  mythology, 
and  characters  of  his  epic  poem  are 
drawn  from  the  Ifuuf:  but  in  two  par- 
ticulars he  is  rntirely  original,  and  his 
genius  has  opened  the  two  fountains 
from  which  the  most  prolilic  streams 
of  beauty  in  modern  i)oetry  have 
flowed.  lie  is  the  lather  of  dfscnptirc 
and  amatory  poetry.  The  passion  of 
love,  as  we  imderstand  it,  was  un- 
known to  Homer,  as  much  as  was  the 
description  of  nature  as  a  separate 
and  substantive  object.  He  has  made 
the  whole  lliad^  indeed,  turn  upon  the 
wrath  of  Achilles  for  the  loss  of  Bri- 
seis ;  and  he  has  ))ainted,  Avith  inimi- 
table tenderness  and  pathos,  the  con- 
jugal attachment  of  Hector  and  An- 
dn>mache ;  but  he  had  no  conception 
of  love  as  a  passion,  mingled  with 
sentiment,  and  independent  of  pos- 
session. 'J'he  wrath  of  Achilles  is  the 
fury  of  an  Eastern  sultan  Avhose  harem 
has  been  violated:  the  parting  of 
Hector  and  Andrunuiche  is  the  rend- 
ing asunder  of  the  domestir  alfectiiHis, 
the  farewell  from  the  family  hearth, 
the  breaking  up  of  the  home  circle. 
But  the  love  of  Dido  foriEneas  is  the 
refined  passion  which  is  the  soul  of 
the  romances  and  of  half  the  poetry 
of  modem  times.  It  Mas  the  crea- 
ture of  the  imagination,  the  off- 
spring of  the  soul  fix)m  its  own  con- 
ceptions, kindled  only  into  life  by 
an  external  object.  It  arose  fi-om 
mental  admiration;  it  was  inhaled 
more  by  the  ear  than  the  eye ;  it  was 
warmed  at  his  recital  of  the  sack  of 
Troy,  and  his  subsequent  wanderings 
over  the  melancholy  nmin.  It  had 
no  resemblance  to  the  seducing  vo- 
luptuousness of  Ovid,  any  more  than 
the  elegant  indecencies  "of  Catullus. 
It  resembled  the  passion  of  Desde- 
mona  for  Othello. 

Homer  painted  with  graphic  fidelity 
and  incomparable  force,  often  witli 
extraordinar}' beauty,  the  appearances 
of  nature ;  but  it  was  as  illustrations, 
or  for  the  puri)ose  of  similitude  only, 
that  he  did  so.  It  was  on  human 
events  that  his  thoughts  were  fixed : 
it  was  the  human  heart,  in  all  its 
various  forms  and  changes,  that  ho 
sought  to  depict.    But  Virgil  was  the 
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hi^h-priest  of  nature,  and  he  wor- 
shipped her  with  all  a  poet's  fervonr. 
He  identifies  himself  with  rural  life,  he 
describes  with  devont  enthusiasm  its 
joys,  its  occupations,  its  hardships: 
the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  sjtreams, 
awaken  his  ardent  admiration;  the 
animals  and  insects  are  the  objects  of 
his  tender  solicitude.  When  the 
Mantuan  bard  wrote, 

"  Saepe  exiguns  mns 

Sub  terrain  posuit  domos  atque  horrea 
fecit," 

he  was  inspired  with  the  same  spirit 
that  afterwards  animated  Bums  when 
he  contemplated  the  daisy,  Cowper 
when  he  sympathized  with  the  hare. 
The  descriptive  poetry  of  modem 
times  has  owed  much  to  his  exquisite 
eye  and  sensitive  heart.  Thomson, 
in  his  Seasons^  has  expanded  the 
theme  in  a  kindred  spirit,  and  wiUi 
prodigal  magnificence.  Scott  and 
Byron  have  brought  that  branch  of 
the  poetic  art  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tion, by  blending  it  with  the  moral 
affections,  with  the  picturesque  ima- 
gery of  the  olden  time,  with  the  magic 
of  eastern  or  classical  associatioD. 
But  none  of  our  poets — how  great 
soever  their  genius,  how  varied  their 
materials — have  exceeded,  if  they 
have  equalled,  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  his  descriptions;  and  the  purest 
taste  in  obser\'ation,  as  the  utmost 
beauty  of  expression,  is  still  to  be 
best  attained  by  studying  night  and 
day  the  poems  of  Virgil. 

Modem  epic  poetry  arose  in  a  differ- 
ent age,  and  was  moulded  by  different 
circumstances.  The  mythology  of  an- 
tiquity was  at  an  end,  and  with  it  had 
perished  the  gay  and  yaried  worsh^ 
which  had  so  long  amused  or  excited 
an  imaginative  people.  The  empire^ 
of  the  Cassars,  with  its  grandeur  and 
its  recollections,  had  sunk  into  the 
dnsk ;  the  venerable  letters,  S.  P.  Q. 
K.,  no  longer  commanded  the  yenera- 
tion  of  mankind.  A  new  faith,  en- 
joining moral  duties,  had  descended 
upon  the  earth :  a  holier  spirit  had 
come  to  pervade  the  breasts  of  the 
faithful.  An  unknown  race  of  fierce 
barbarians  had  broken  into  the  decay- 
ing provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  swept  away  their  goyenunent, 
their  laws,  their  property,  and  their 
institutions.    But  the  Christian  iUth 


had  proyed  mon  powerfbl  than  tfa( 
armsofthelegioDs;  it  alona  had  anr- 
yived,  amidst  the  ffeneral  wreck  of  the 
civilized  world.  Mingling  with  the 
ardent  feelings  and  fierce  energy  of 
the  barbarian  yictors,  it  sat 


'"  a  blooming  bride 


By  Talour'a  arm'd  and  awfbl  side*' 

Incoiporatbg  itself  with  the  yeiy 
souls  ox  the  conauerora— descending 
on  their  heads  with  the  waters  of  bap- 
tism, never  leaying  them  till  the  mo- 
ment of  extreme  unction — ^it  monlded 
between  these  two  extremes  Uieir 
whole  character.  A  new  principle 
superior  to  all  earthly  power  was 
introduced — a  paramount  anthoii^ 
established,  to  which  even  the  arm 
of  victorious  conquest  was  compelled 
to  submit — ^rathless  warriors  were 
seen  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  unarmed 
pontiffs.  The  crown  of  the  Ca^ars  had 
more  than  once  been  lowered  belbiB 
the  cross  of  the  head  of  the  faithfoL 

From  the  intensity  and  uniyeraaUfy 
of  these  religions  emotions,  and  the 
circumstance  of  the  Holy  Land  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  wita 
whom  Christendom  had  maintained  fO 
long,  and  at  times  so  donbtfiil,  a 
atmggle,  a  new  passion  had  seiaed 
npon  the  people  of  modem  Enrm, 
to  which  no  parallel  is  to  be  fonna  in 
the  previous  or  subsequent  histoiy  of 
mankind.  The  desire  to  recoyer  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  re-open  it  to  the 
pilgrimages  of  the  faithful,  had  come 
to  inflame  the  minds  of  men  with  siiok 
yehemence,  that  nothing  approachiig 
to  it  had  oyer  before  occurred  in  the 
world.  It  had  pervaded  alike  the 
great  and  the  hnml^,  the  learned  md 
tiie  ignofant,  the  prince  and  tlM  m^ 
sant.  It  had  torn  op  whole  nafiooe 
fjrcm  Enrope,  and  prednitated  theea 
on  Aaia,  it  had  canaea  myriada  of 
armed  men  to  cross  the  Helleapoiit 
In  Asia  Minor,  on  the  theatre  or  the 
contest  of  the  Greeks  and  lYoJana.  ft 
had  lM!angfat  yast  armies  mto  ooilir 
sion,  far  outnumbering  the  hosts  led 
by  Hector  or  Agam^nnon.  It  bad 
brought  them  tOjgether  in  a  holkr 
canse,  and  team  more  eleyated  mo^ 
tives,  than  prompted  the  Greek  coaif 
jfederates  to  range  themaelyea  nndir 
the  khig  of  men.  It  had  ioBpfOea 
BichardConr-de-IioQ  and  Godfim 
of  BonlUon  from  Enrope.     It  hd 
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roused  Saladin  and  Solyman  the  Mag- 
nificent in  Asia.  Unlike  other  popular 
passions,  it  had  continned  through 
successive  generations.  It  had  sur- 
vived for  centuries,  and  declined  at 
length  less  from  Avant  of  ardour  in 
the  cause,  than  from  failure  of  the 
physical  and  material  resources  to 
maintain  at  so  vast  a  distance  so 
wasting  a  struggle,  and  supply  the 
multitudes  of  the  faithful  whose  bones 
whitened  the  valley  of  the  Danube  or 
the  sands  of  Asia. 

But  religious  and  devout  emotions 
had  not  alone  become  all-powerful 
from  the  blending  of  the  ardour  of  a 
spiritual  faith  with  t'.ie  fierce  energy 
of  northern  conquests.  The  northern 
nations  had  brought  with  them  from 
theur  woods  two  principles  unknown 
to  the  most  civilized  nations  of  an- 
tiquity. Tacitus  has  recorded,  that 
a  tribe  in  Germany  maintained  its 
authority  solely  by  the  justice  of  its 
decisions ;  and  that  in  all  the  tribes, 
women  were  held  in  the  highest  re- 
spect, and  frequently  swayed  the  pub- 
lic councils  on  the  most  momentous 
occasions.  It  is  in  these  two  prin- 
ciples, the  love  of  justice  and  respect 
for  women,  that  the  foundation  was 
laid  for  the  manners  of  chivalry^  Avhich 
form  the  grand  characteristic  and 
most  ennobUng  feature  of  modem 
times.  New  elements  were  thence 
infused  into  the  breast  of  the  war- 
riors, into  the  heart  of  women,  into 
the  songs  of  poetry.  Chivalry  had 
arisen  with  its  dreams,  its  imagina- 
tions, its  fantasy ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  with  its  elevation,  its  disinte- 
restedness, its  magnanimity.  The 
songs  of  the  Troubadours  Jiad  been 
heard  in  southern  Europe  ;  the  courts 
of  love  had  been  held  in  Provence ; 
the  exploits  of  Charlemagne  and 
Kichard  had  resounded  throughout 
the  world.  The  chevalier  sans  pcur 
et  sans  reproche^  who  dedicated  him- 
self to  the  service  of  God  and  of  his 
lady,  was  a  less  natural,  but  he  was 
a  far  more  elevated  being,  than  either 
Achilles  or  .l']neas.  Knights-errant, 
who  went  about  in  quest  of  adven- 
tures, redressing  wrongs,  succouring 
dimsels,conibatinggiants,  defying  sor- 
cerers, delivering  captives — faithful 
amidst  every  temptation  to  their  lady- 
love, true  amidst  every  danger  to  the 
Polar-star  of  duty— formed  the  lead- 


ing characters  in  a  species  of  romance, 
which  is  less  likely,  in  all  probability, 
to  be  durable  in  fame  than  the  Iliad 
or  the  jEneid ;  but  which  is  so,  in  a 
great  degree,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  characters  it  portrays  had, 
from  an  extraordinary  combination 
of  events,  been  strung  upon  a  higher 
key  than  is  likely  to  be  sympathized 
with  by  future  generations  of  man. 

Ariosto  was  the  great  oiiginal  mind 
in  this  extravagant  but  yet  noble  style 
of  poetry ;  he  was  the  Homer  of  this 
romance  of  modern  Europe.  He  pos- 
sessed the  same  fmitful  invention,  the 
same  diversitied  conception,  the  same 
inexhaustible  fancy  as  the  Grecian 
bard ;  and  in  melody  and  occasional 
beauty  of  versification,  he  is  often  his 
superior.  But  he  will  bear  no  sort  of 
comparison  with  Homer  in  knowledge 
of  chaiacter  or  the  delineation  of  tho 
human  heart.  His  heroes  are  abnost 
all  cast  in  one  of  two  models,  and  bear 
one  of  two  images  and  superscriptions. 
The  Christian  paladins  are  all  gentle, 
true,  devoted,  magnanimous,  uncon- 
querable ;  the  Saracen  soldans  haugh- 
ty, cruel,  perfidious,  irascible,  but  des- 
perately powerful  in  combat.  No 
shades  of  difierence  and  infinite  diver- 
sity in  character  demonstrate,  as  in 
the  Iliad,  a  profound  knowledge  and 
accurate  observation  of  the  human 
heart.  No  fierce  and  irascible  Achil- 
les disturbs  the  sympathy  of  the  reader 
with  the  conquerors;  no  self-forget- 
ting, but  country- devoted  Hector  en- 
lists our  sympathies  on  the  side  of 
the  van(iuished.  His  imagination,  like 
the  winged  steed  of  Astolfo,  flies  away 
with  his  judgment;  it  bears  him  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  to 
the  palace  of  the  syren  Alcina,  to  the 
halls  in  the  moon,  but  it  destroys  all 
unity  or  identity  of  interest  in  the 
poem.  The  famous  siege  of  Paris  by 
the  Saracens  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, which  was  so  often  expected 
during  the  middle  ages,  that  it  at  last 
came  to  be  believed  to  have  been  real, 
was  the  main  point  of  his  story ;  but 
he  diverges  from  it  so  often,  in  search 
of  adventures  with  particular  knights, 
that  we  wellnigh  forget  the  principal 
object  of  the  ))oem,  and  feel  no  ab- 
sorbing interest  in  the  issue  of  any 
particular  events,  or  the  exploits  of 
any  particular  heroes.  Ho  had  no 
groat  moral  to  unfold,  or  single  intc- 
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rest  to  sustain,  in  bis  composition. 
His  object  was  to  amuse,  not  instract^ 
to  fascinate,  not  improve.  He  is  often 
as  beautiful  as  Virgil  in  his  descrip- 
tions, as  lofty  as  Homer  in  bis  concep- 
tions ;  but  be  as  often  equals  Ovid  in 
the  questionable  character  of  his  ad- 
ventures, or  Catullus  in  the  seducing 
warmth  of  his  descriptions.  There  is 
no  more  amusing  companion  than  the 
Orlando  Fun'oso  for  the  fireside ;  but 
there  is  none  less  likely  to  produce  the 
heroes  whom  it  is  his  object  to  por- 
tray. 

That  which  Ariosto  wants,  Tabso 
has.    The  Jentsaletn  Delivered  is,  be- 
yond all  question,  the  epic  poem  of 
modem  Europe.     In  it,  as  in  the 
Jliady  unity  of  interest  and  of  action 
is    entirely    preserved.     It   is   one 
great  struggle  between  Europe  and 
Asia  which  is  recorded ;  it  is  for  the 
attack  and  defence  of  one  city  that 
the   forces  of  Christendom   and  of 
Mahomctanism   are   arrayed.      Bnt 
the  object  of  contention,  the  moral 
character  of  the  struggle,  is  incompa- 
rably higher  in  the  modem  than  the 
ancient  poem.    It  is  not  "  another 
Helen  who  has  fired  another  Troy ; " 
it  is  no  confederacy  of  valour,  thirst- 
ing for  the  spoils  of  opulence,  which 
is  contending  for  victory.    It  is  the 
pilgrim,  not  the  host,  whose  wrongs 
have  now  roused  Europe  into  action ; 
it  is  not  to  ravish  beauty  from  its  se- 
ducer, but  the  holy  sepulchre  from 
its  profancrs,  that  Christendom  has 
risen  in  arms.    The  chaa'actera  of  the 
chief:*  con-espond  to  the  superior  sanc- 
tity of  tiieir  cause,  and  indicate  the 
niiglity  step  in  advance  which  the 
human  mind,  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity  and  civilization,  had  made 
since  tlic  days  of  Homer.  In  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  we  perceive  enthusiasm 
guided  by  wisdom ;  difficulties  over- 
come by  resolution,  self-subdned  bv 
devotion.    Rinaldo,  like  Achilles,  is 
led  astray  by  beauty,  and  the  issue  of 
tlie  war  is  prolonged  from  the  want  of 
his  resistless  arm;  but  the  difference 
between  his  passion  for  Armida,  and 
the  Grecian  hero's  wrath  for  the  loss 
of  Briseis,  marks  the  influence  of  the 
refined   gallantry  of  modem  times. 
The  exquisite  episode  of  the  flight  of 
Ermiiiia,  the  matchless  pathos  of  the 
death  of  Clorinda,  can  bo  compared 
to  nothing  eiliier  in  thelliad or  jEnekl; 


they  belong  to  the  age  of  chivalry,  and 
are  the  efflorescence  of  that  strangebni 
lofty  asphration  of  the  human  mind. 
Abore  all,  there  is  a  moral  grandeur 
in  the  poem,  a  contunued  unity  of  In- 
terest, owing  to  a  sustained  elevatloft . 
of  purpose — a  forgetfnlness  of  self  la 
the  great  cause  of  rescuing  the  holy 
sepulchre^  which  throws  an  air  of 
sanctity  around  its  beauties,  and  ren- 
ders it  the  worthy  epic  of  Europe  in 
its  noblest  aspect. 

Notwithstanding  these  inunltable 
beauties,  the  Jerwsakm  Delivered  ne- 
ver has,  and  never  will  make  the  im- 
pression on  the  world  which  the  IHad 
has  done.  The  reason  is,  that  it  is 
not  equally  drawn  from  nature ;  the 
characters  are  taken  from  romantic 
conception,  not  real  life.  The  chiefs 
who  assemble  in  councU  with  God- 
frey, the  knights  who  strive  befbre 
Jerasalem  with  Tancred,  have  little 
resemblance  either  to  the  greyhaired 
senators  who  direct  human  councils,  or 
the  youthful  warriors  who  head  actual 
armies.  They  are  poetical  abstrac- 
tions, not  living  men.  We  read  their 
speedies  with  interest,  we  contem- 

glate  their  actions  with  admiration ; 
ut  it  never  occnrs  to  ns  that  v(»  have 
seen  such  men,  or  that  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet  has  conceived  any 
thing  resembling  the  occurrences  of 
real  life.  The  whole  is  a  fairy  dream — 
charming,  interesting,  delightfid,  bnt 
still  a  dream.  It  bears  the  same 
resemblance  to  reality  which  the  bril- 
liant ffossamer  of  a  snow- clad  forest, 
glittermg  in  the  moming  sun,  does  to 
thebougns  when  clothed  with  theriches 
and  varied  by  the  hnes  of  summer.  It; 
is  the  perfection  of  our  conceptions  cf 
chivalry,  mingled  with  the  pictnresqno 
machmery  of  antiquity  and  romantic 
imagery  of  the  East,  told  with  tho 
exquisite  beauty  of  European  versifi- 
cation. Bnt  it  is  a  poetical  concep- 
tion only,  not  a  delineation  of  rud 
life.  In  Homer,  again,  the  marvellous 
power  of  the  poet  consists  in  his  deep 
insight  hito  human  character,  his  pw- 
fect  knowledge  of  the  human  hearty 
and  his  liaimitable  fidelity  of  drawing 
eveiy  otject,  anhnate  or  inanimatfu 
Aristotle  said  that  he  excelled  all  poeto 
that  ever  appeared  in  *^  hmyHtm/^ 
Aristotle  was  right ;  no  one  cm 
stndy  the  IHad  without  MXtof  the 
justice  of  the  observation.    It  is  die 
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penetration,  the  piercing  insight  of 
the  Greek  bard,  which  constitute  his 
passport  to  immortality.  Other  poets 
may  equal  him  in  variety  of  imagina- 
tion ;  some  may  excel  him  in  melody 
of  versification  or  beauty  of  language : 
none  will  probably  ever  approach  him 
in  delineation  of  character,  or  cloth- 
ing abstract  conceptions  in  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  real  life. 

Considered  with  reference  to  unity 
of  action  and  identity  of  interest,  the 
Jerusalem  Delivered^  equal  to  the 
lUad^  is  much  superior  to  the  yEneid, 
Virgil  appears,  in  his  admiration  of 
Homer,  to  have  aimed  at  uniting  in 
his  poem  the  beauties  both  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey^  and  thence  in  a  great 
measure  his  failure  to  rival  either. 
While  the  first  six  books,  which  con- 
tain the  wanderings  of  the  Trojan 
exile  and  the  dismal  recital  of  the 
sack  of  Troy,  are  an  evident  imitation 
of  the  Odyssey,  the  last  six,  containing 
the  strife  in  Italy,  the  efforts  of  the 
Ttojans  to  gain  a  footing  on  the  Au- 
sonian  shores,  and  the  concluding 
single  combat  of  Tumus  and  ^neas, 
are  as  evidently  framed  upon  the  model 
of  the  Iliad.  But  it  is  impossible  in 
this  manner  to  tack  together  two 
separate  poems,  and  form  an  homoge- 
neous whole  from  their  junction. 
Patchwork  will  appear  in  spite  of  all 
the  genius  and  taste  of  Virgil.  Epic 
poetry,  indeed,  is  not  confined  withui 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  Grecian 
stage ;  the  poem  may  embrace  a  long- 
er period  than  it  requires  to  read  it. 
But  in  epic  poetry,  as  in  all  the  fine 
arts,  one  unity  is  indispensable — the 
nnity  of  interest  or  emotion.  Unity 
of  time  and  place  is  not  to  be  disre- 
garded to  any  great  degree  without 
manifest  danger.  The  whole  period 
embraced  in  the  Iliad  is  only  forty- 
eight  days,  and  the  interest  of  the 
piece — that  which  elapses  from  Hector 
lighting  his  fires  before  the  Greek  in- 
trenchments  till  his  death  in  front  of 
the  Sca-au  Gate — is  only  thirty-six 
boors.  Tasso  has  the  same  unity  of 
time,  place,  and  interest  in  his  poems : 
the  scene  is  always  around  Jerusalem ; 
the  time  not  many  weeks  ;  the  main 
object,  the  centre  of  the  whole  action, 
the  capture  of  the  city.  The  charm- 
ing episodes  of  Erminia's  flight  and 
Annida*8  island  are  felt  to  be  episodes 
only :  they  vary  the  narrative  with- 


out distracting  the  interest.  But  In 
Virgil  the  interest  is  varions  and  com- 
plicated, the  scene  continually  shift- 
ing, the  episodes  usurp  the  place  of 
the  main  story.  At  one  time  we  are 
fascinated  by  the  awful  recital  of  the 
murder  of  Priam,  the  burning  of  Troy, 
and  the  flight  of  ^Eneas  :  at  another, 
we  weep  with  the  sorrows  of  Dido  at 
Carthage,  and  the  exquisite  pathos  of 
his  heart-rending  lamentations :  at  a 
third,  we  are  charmed  by  the  descent 
into  the  infernal  regions  on  the  shores 
of  Avemus,  we  sympathize  with  the 
patriotic  effort  of  Tumus  and  the 
people  of  Ausonia  to  expel  the  invaders 
from  the  Italian  shores.  Though 
Virgil  did  not  intend  it,  he  has  twice 
transferred  the  reader^s  sympathy  from 
the  hero  of  his  story:  once  by  his 
inimitable  description  of  the  mourn- 
ing and  death  of  Dido  from  the  de- 
parture and  perfidy  of  ^ncas,  and 
again,  from  the  burst  of  patriotic 
feeling  which  he  has  represented  as 
animating  the  Etruscan  tribes  at  the 
violent  intrusion  of  the  Trojan  in- 
vaders. 

Virgil's  heroes  will  bear  no  sort  of 
comparison  with  those  either  of  the 
Iliad  or  the  Jerusalem  Delivered. 
^neas  himself  is  a  vain  conceited 
man,  proud  of  his  piety  and  his  wan- 
derings, and  destroying  our  admira- 
tion for  either  by  the  ostentation  with 
which  he  brings  them  forward  on  ail 
occasions.    The  well-known  line, 

**  Sum  plus  iEneas,  fama  super  acthere 
notus," 

occurs  too  frequently  to  render  it  pos- 
sible to  take  any  interest  in  such  a 
self-applauding  character.  Compare 
this  with  the  patriotic  devotion,  the 
heroic  courage,  the  domestic  t<?nder- 
ness,  the  oblivion  of  self  in  Hector, 
in  the  Iliad,  and  it  will  at  once  ap- 
pear how  far  deeper  the  insight  into 
the  human  heart  was  in  the  Grecian 
than  the  Roman  poet.  One  striking 
instance  will  at  once  illustrate  this. 
"When  Hector  parts  from  Andro- 
mache at  the  Sca.>an  Gate,  and  after 
he  has  taken  his  infant  son  ftx>m 
his  arms,  he  prays  to  Jupiter  that 
he  may  become  so  celebrated  that 
the  people  in  seeing  himself  pass, 
may  say  only — **  He  far  exceeds  hia 
father.'*  What  a  sentiment  on  the 
part  of  a  hero  himself,  and  at  the  mo- 
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ment  the  bulwark  and  sole  stay  of 
Troy!  But  what  does  Virgil  make 
^ueas  say  in  similar  circumstances? 
— ^^Leani,  boy,  virtue  and  true  labour 
from  ME,  fortune  fi'om  others." 

What  a  difference  between  the 
thought  in  the  two  poets,  and  the  in- 
terest which  their  words  excite  in  the 
breast  of  the  reader  I 

What  an  historical  gallery,  or  rather 
what  a  gallery  of  imaginary  portraits, 
does  the  Iliad  contain  I  It  is  the  em- 
bodying  so  many  separate  and  well- 
distinguished  characters,  in  different 
persons,  which  forms  the  grand  cha- 
racteristic— the  unequalled  supremacy 
of  the  poem.  Only  think  of  what 
they  are.  AehlUea,  vehement  alike  in 
anger  and  in  grief,  wrathful,  impetu- 
ous, overbearing,  **  the  most  terrible 
character  ever  conceived  by  man ;" 
yet  not  insensible  at  times  to  the 
tender  emotions,  loving  his  country, 
weeping  for  his  father,  devoted  to  ma 
home,  but  yet  determined  to  purchase 
deathless  renown  by  a  short  life,  ere 
he  met  the  death  he  knew  awaited 
him  under  the  walls  of  Troy.  Hector, 
calm,  rcsolate,  patriotic;  sustaining 
by  his  single  arm  the  conflict  with  a 
host  of  heroes ;  retaining  by  his  single 
suavity  the  confederacy  of  many  jeal- 
ous and  discordant  nations;  uncon- 
querable in  the  field ;  undaunted  in 
council ;  ever  watchmg  over  his  conn- 
try  ;  ever  forgetful  of  himself;  over- 
ilowing  with  domestic  affection,  yet 
prodigal  of  self-sacrifice ;  singly  await- 
ing before  the  Scaian  Gate  the  ap- 
proach of  Achilles,  when  his  celestial 
armour  shone  like  the  setting  snn, 
and  all  Troy  in  terror  had  sought 
refuge  within  the  waUs ;  deaf  to  the 
wailing  even  of  Andi'omache  and 
Priafn,  at  the  call  of  patriotic  duly  \ 
and  when  betrayed  by  Minerva  in 
the  last  conflict,  and  deprived  of  hia 
home,  yet  drawing  his  sword  to  do 
deeds  of  which  men  might  speak 
thereafter  1  Diomede,  unsubdued 
even  amidst  the  wreck  of  Gi'ecian  for- 
tunes during  the  absence  of  Achillea, 
alone  sustaining  the  war,  when  all 
around  him  quailed  before  the  apear 
of  Uector ;  and  resolute  to  hdcL  hia 
ground  with  a  few  followers,  even 
though  the  whole  of  his  Grecian  lead- 
ers fled  in  their  ships.  Agamemnon, 
proud,  imperious,  passionate;  doing 
injustice  in  auger,  yet  willing  to  xe* 


pdor  it  on  reflection ;  wresting  tiie 
bine-eyed  maid  from  Achillea  m  the 
first  bnrst  of  fury,  vet  publicly  ac- 
knowledging his  fault  in  the  conndl 
of  the  chiefs ;  sending  embassies,  mi. 
offering  his  own  daughter,  to  obtain 
a  reconciliation  with  the  son  of  Peleiia. 
Ulysses,  wary  alike  in  council  and  in 
action ;  provident  in  forming  deslgna, 
intrepid  in  carrying  them  into  execu- 
tion ;  sparing  of  the  blood  of  his  sol- 
diers, but  unconquerable  in  the  reso- 
lution with  which  they  were  led ;  ever 
counselling  prudent  measures,  but 
ever  ruled  by  invincible  determina- 
tion. Ajax,  singly  resisting  the  onaet 
of  the  Trojan  multitude ;  slowly  re- 
treating, covered  by  his  broad  shield, 
midway  between  the  two  am^ea, 
when  all  around  him  fl^;  striving 
with  desperate  resolution  for  the 
body  of  Patrodns,  and  coverbig  the 
reti^t  of  his  followers  who  dr^jged 
along  the  lifeless  hero,  when  Hector, 
clad  in  the  shining  panoply  he  liaa 
wrested  from  the  Myrmidonian  cfaief« 
was  thundering  in  dose  pursuit.  What 
has  Virgil  to  exhibit  as  a  set-off  to 
this  band  of  heroes — *^  Fortem  Gyaii, 
fbrtemque  Cloanthum** — the  boyish 
eagerness  of  Ascanius,  the  savage 
wrath  of  Tnmus  when  bereaved  of 
his  bride  I  We  seem,  in  passing  horn 
the  lUad  to  the  Mmd^  to  havemHeD, 
so  far  as  character  goes,  from  a  raoa 
of  giants  to  a  brood  of  pigmies. 

Modem  partiality  cannot  claim  for 
Tasso  the  merit  of  havmg  conodved 
a  band  of  heroes  whose  chanyctera 
were  as  strongly  marked,  or  l)Qldi]r 
drawn,  as  those  of  the  Grecian  bara; 
yet  may  it  justly  claim  for  the  ItaliaB 
poet  the  second  honours.  Taaao  did 
sot  draw  Ids  characters  from  natare, 
like  Homer;  lie  lived  at  a  period 
wlien  the  manners  of  tlie  lierote  %(e 
had  passed  away,  and  the  reeollea- 
tions  of  it  were  proserved  only  in  4|m 
•tanjBaa  of  poetry  and  the  romaneesef 
theTronbadonrs ;  yet  did  the  faroe  of 
his  genins,  the  eleyation  of  his  aeatt- 
ments,  the  loftiness  of  his  coneepUoni, 
bi ailpat  meesure  snpply  the  defeeti 
and  produce  A  magnificent,  and  to  this 
day  Qneqna]Ied,^mcture  of  the  chiyal- 
rj  of  modem  £nrope.  Godfrvj  of 
BaniUon  is  the  model  of  a  CluiMm 
hero  whose  arm  has  been  devoted  w 
the  sacred  \x^  \  antiquity  did  iitfi^ 
mid  oonld  not,  conoeiTe  any  aiidtifijw- 
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racter.  Hector  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  it ;  but  the  patriotism  of  the  Trojan 
chief  is  mingled  with  his  domestic 
atfections  ;  it  is  for  his  father,  his 
wife,  his  child,  his  hearth,  his  coun- 
try, that  he  fights.  In  Godfrey,  all 
these  affections,  warm  and  ennobling 
as  they  are,  appear  to  be  obliterated 
by  the  perpetual  sense  of  a  sacred 
duty  superior  to  them  all — by  the  in- 
tensity of  the  pions  fer\'our  which  had 
concentrated  all  earthly  affections. 
He  is  the  personification  of  the  Church 
militant,  combating  for  its  Saviour's 
cause.  The  profound  feelings,  the 
self-negation,  the  martyr-like  spirit 
wliich  had  been  nui*scd  for  centuries 
amidst  the  solitude  of  the  cloister,  ap- 
pears in  him  brought  forth  into  action, 
and  producing  the  most  intense  en- 
thusiasm, yet  regulated  by  the  caution 
of  Ulysses,  combined  with  the  fore- 
sight of  Agamemnon,  sustained  by  the 
constancy  of  Ajax. 

Hinaldo,  youthful,  vehement,  im- 
passioned, is  the  ideal  of  a  hero  not 
yet  weaned  from  the  passions  of  the 
world.  Vehement,  capricious,  and 
irascible,  he  disturbs,  like  Achilles, 
the  council  of  the  chiefs  by  his  wrath, 
and  is  seduced  by  the  beauty  of 
Armida  to  abandon  the  cause  of  the 
cross  ;  yet  even  in  her  enchanted 
gardens,  and  when  surrounded  by  all 
that  can  fascinate  the  imagination 
and  allure  the  senses,  the  sparks  of  a 
noble  nature  are  not  extinct  in  his 
breast ;  he  is  recalled  to  his  duty  by 
the  sight  of  her  warriors  ;  he  flics 
the  arms  of  the  syren  ;  he  penetrates 
with  invincible  courage  the  enchanted 
forest ;  and  when  he  descends  purified 
from  the  stains  of  the  world  from  the 
lofty  mountain,  on  whose  summit  at 
snnrisc  he  had  dedicated  himself  to 
God,  he  is  the  worthy  and  invincible 
champion  of  the  cross.  Not  less  bold 
than  his  youthful  rival,  not  less  en- 
thusiastic in  his  affections,  Tancredi 
is  the  victim  of  a  romantic  passion. 
But  it  is  no  enchantress  for  whom  he 
pines  ;  it  is  no  seducing  frail  one  who 
allures  him  from  the  path  of  duty. 
Clorinda  appears  in  tlie  Saracen 
ranks  ;  her  arms  combat  with  heroic 
power  for  the  cause  of  Mahomet ;  the 
glance  which  has  fascinated  the  Chris- 
tian knight  came  from  beneath  the 
Elumed  hehnet.  Lofty  enthusiasm 
as  unstrung  his  arm--^evoted  ten- 
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demess  has  subdued  his  heart — the 
passion  of  love  in  its  purest  form  has 
fascmated  his  soul ;  yet  even  this 
high-toned  sentiment  can  yield  to  tho 
intiuenccs  of  religion  ;  and  when  Tan- 
credi, after  the  fatal  nocturnal  con- 
flict in  which  his  sword  pierced  tho 
bosom  of  his  beloved,  is  visited  by 
her  in  his  dreams,  and  assured  that 
she  awaits  him  in  Paradise,  tho  soul 
of  the  Crusader  is  aroused  within  him, 
and  he  sets  forth  with  ardent  zeal  to 
seek  danger  and  death  in  the  breach 
of  Jerusalem.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
these  characters  are  so  natural  as 
those  of  Homer,  at  least  they  arc  not 
so  similar  to  what  is  elsewhere  seen 
in  the  world  ;  and  therefore  they  will 
never  make  the  general  impression 
which  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  have 
done.  But  they  are  more  refined — 
they  are  more  exalted ;  and  if  less 
like  what  men  are,  they  are  perhaps 
not  the  less  like  what  they  ought 
to  be. 

How  is  it,  then,  if  Virgil  is  so  infe- 
rior to  Homer  and  Tasso  in  the  unity 
of  action,  the  concentration  of  inte- 
rest, and  the  delineation  of  character, 
that  he  has  acquired  his  prodigious 
reputation  among  men  ?  How  is  it 
that  generation  after  generation  has 
ratified  the  opinion  of  Dante,  who 
called  him  his  *'  Divine  Master"— of 
Petrarch,  who  spent  his  life  in  the 
study  of  his  works  ?  How  is  it  that 
his  verses  are  so  engraven  in  our  re- 
collection that  they  have  become,  as 
it  were,  a  second  nature  to  every  cul- 
tivated mind,  and  insensibly  recur 
whenever  the  beauty  of  poetry  is  felt, 
or  the  charms  of  nature  experienced  ? 
Rest  assured  the  judgment  of  so  many 
ages  is  right:  successive  generations 
and  different  nations  never  concur  in 
praising  any  author,  unless  his  works, 
in  some  respects  at  least,  have  ap- 
proached perfection.  If  we  cannot 
discern  the  beauties,  the  conclnsion  to 
be  drawn  is  that  our  taste  is  defisMCtive, 
rather  than  that  so  many  ages  and 
generations  haA'e  concniTcd  in  lavish- 
ing theur  admiration  on  an  unworthy 
object.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  in 
what  the  excellence  of  Virgil  consists ; 
we  cannot  read  a  page  of  him  with- 
out perceiving  what  has  fascinated 
the  world,  without  concurring  in  tlio 
fascination.  It  is  the  tenderness  of 
his  heart,  his  exquisite  patltos,  his  eye 
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for  the  beauty  of  nature,  the  tinii- 
valled  beauty  of  his  language,  which 
have  given  liim  immortality,  and  to 
the  end  of  time  render  the  study  of 
his  works  the  most  perfect  means  of 
refining  the  taste  and  inspiring  a  ge- 
nuine feeling  of  poetic  beauty. 

So  melodious  is  the  versification,  so 
delicate  the  taste,  so  exquisite  the 
feeling,  so  refined  the  sentiment  of 
Virgil,  that  it  may  truly  be  said  that  he 
will  ever  remain  the  model  on  which 
the  graces  of  composition  in  every 
future  age  must  be  formed.  Of  him 
more  truly  than  any  human  being  it 
may  be  said,  "  Nihil  quod  tetegit 
non  omavit."  The  Georgics  de- 
monstrate that,  in  the  hands  of 
genius,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
taste,  the  most  ordinary  occupations 
of  rural  life  may  be  treated  with  deli- 
cacy, and  rendered  prolific  of  beauty. 
The  dressing  of  vines,  the  subduing 
of  the  clod  by  the  sturdy  heifers,  the 
different  manures  for  the  soil,  the 
sowing  of  seed,  the  reaping  of  har- 
vest, the  joys  of  the  vintage,  the  vehe- 
mence of  storms,  the  snows  of  winter, 
the  heats  of  summer,  the  blossoms  of 
spring,  the  riches  of  autumn,  become 
in  his  hands  prolific  of  description  and 
prodigal  of  beauty.  Even  the  dumb 
animals  are  the  objects  of  his  tender 
solicitude.  We  hear  the  heifers  low- 
ing for  their  accustomed  meal  in  win- 
ter ;  we  gaze  on  the  sporting  of  the 
lambs'in  spring ;  we  see  the  mountain 
goat  suspended  from  the  shaggy  rock 
in  summer ;  we  sympathize  with  the 
provident  industry  of  the  bees ;  we 
even  feel  we  have  a  friend  in  the 
little  imderground  nest  of  the  field 
mouse.  The  opening  lines  of  the 
Eclogues,  which  every  schoolboy 
knows  by  heart,  give  an  earnest  of 
tiie  exquisite  taste  which  pervades 
his  writings : — 

''  Tityre,  tu  patulad  recubans  sub  teg- 
mine  fagi, 

Sylvestrem  tenni  masam  meditaris 
avena; 

Nos  patriffi  fines  et  dtdcia  linqoimua 
arva. 

Nos  patriam  fugimus :  tu^  Titjre,  lentus 
in  umbra, 

Formosam  resonare  doces  Amaryllida 
sylvas." 

Virgil,  it  has  been  said,  was  so 
strongly  impressed  with  the-  isferi- 


ority  of  the  JEnmd  to  what  he  eon* 
ceived  epic  poetry  shonld  be,  that  he 
desired  that  poem  to  be  thrown  into 
the  flames  after  his  death ;  yet  thon^ 
deficient  in  the  principal  requisites  of 
an  epic  poem,  so  far  as  the  stmctnre 
of  the  story  and  the  delmeation  of 
the  characters  are  concerned,  what  ex- 
quisite beauties  does  it  contain — ^what 
an  assemblage  of  lovely  images  has  it 
brought  together — what  an  irreparable 
loss  would  its  destruction  have  b^Ka 
to  all  future  generations  of  men  I  Not 
all  the  genins  of  subsequent  ages  conld 
have  supplied  its  place.  There  are 
beauties  in  the  JEneidj  whidi  neither 
Thomson  in  descriptive,  nor  Bacine 
in  dramatic  poetry,  have  been  able  to 
rival. 

If  Homer  excels  all  snbsequent 
writers  in  conception  of  character, 
vigour  of  imagination,  and  graphic 
delineation,  Virgil  is  not  less  nnri- 
Tailed  in  delicacy  of  sentiment,  ten- 
derness of  feeling,  and  beauty  of  ex- 
pression. There  are  many  more 
striking  scenes -in  the  Jlmd^  more 
animaUng  events,  more  awful  appa- 
ritions ;  but  in  the  JEneid,  passages 
of  extraordinary  beauty  are  mnch 
more  numerous.  What  is  present  to 
the  imagination  when  we  rise  from 
the  former,  is  the  extraordinary  series 
of  brilliant  or  majestic  images  which 
it  has  presented ;  what  is  engraven  on 
the  memory  when  we  conclude  the 
latter,  is  the  charming  series  of  bean - 
tiful  passages  which  it  contains.  There 
are  many  more  events  to  recollect  In 
the  Grecian,  but  more  lines  to  re- 
member in  the  Boman  poet.  To  the 
Iliady  subsequent  ages  have  tnmed 
with  one  accord  for  images  of  hereism, 
traits  of  nature,  grandeur  of  charac- 
ter. To  the  .^neid^  snbsequent  times 
will  ever  have  recourse  for  touches  of 
pathos,  expressions  of  tenderness, 
felicity  of  language.  Flaxman  drew 
his  conception  of  heroic  sculpture  from 
the  heroes  of  the  Iliad:  Bacine  bor- 
rowed his  heart-rending  pathetic  from 
the  sorrows  of  Dido.  Homer  stmck 
out  his  conceptions  with  the  bold 
hand,  and  in  the  gigantic  proportions, 
of  Michael  Ange&s  frescoes  :  Virgil 
finished  his  pictures  with  the  exqm- 
idte  grace  of  Baphael*s  Madonnas. 

Vu^  has  becSi  generally  considered 
as  unrivalled  in  the  pathetic ;  but  tUa 
observation  requires  to  be  takea  with 
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a  certain  limitation.  No  man  ever 
exceeded  Homer  In  the  pathetic,  so 
far  as  he  wished  to  portray  it ;  but 
it  was  one  branch  only  of  that  emotion 
that  he  cared  to  paint.  It  was  the 
domestic  pathetic  that  he  delineated 
with  such  |)ower :  it  was  in  the  dis- 
tresses of  home  life,  the  rending  asun- 
der of  home  affections,  that  he  was  so 
great  a  master.  The  grief  of  Andro- 
mache on  the  death  of  Hector,  and 
the  future  fate  of  his  son  begging  his 
bread  from  the  cold  charity  of  stran- 
gers— the  wailings  of  Priam  and  He- 
cuba, when  that  noble  chief  awaited 
before  the  Scsean  Gate  the  approach 
of  Achilles — the  passionate  lamenta- 
tions of  the  Grecian  chief  over  the 
dead  body  of  Patroclus — never  were 
surpassed  in  any  language  ;  they 
abound  with  traits  of  nature,  which, 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  will  fitscinate 
and  melt  the  human  heart.  The  ten- 
der melancholy  of  Evandcr  for  the 
fate  of  Pallas,  who  had  perished  by 
the  spear  of  Turn  us,  is  of  the  same 
description,  and  will  bear  a  compari- 
son with  its  touching  predecessor. 
But  the^e  are  all  the  sorrows  of  do- 
mestic life.  Virgil  and  Tasso,  in  the 
description  of  the  despair  consequent 
on  the  severing  of  the  ties  of  the  pas- 
sion of  love,  have  opened  a  new  field, 
unknown  in  the  previous  poetry  of 
antiquity.  It  is  to  be  found  touched 
on  in  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  and  but  touched  on.  The 
passion  they  represent  under  the 
name  of  love  was  not  what  we  un- 
derstand by  tlie  word,  or  what  con- 
stitutes so  important  an  element  in 
the  poetry  and  romance  of  modem 
Europe.  It  was  not  the  imaginative 
flame  feeding   on    hope,   nursed  by 


bnt  a  furious  mania,  resembling  rather, 
and  classed  with,  the  ravings  of  in- 
sanity. Destiny  was  the  grand  ml- 
ing  power  in  Greek  tragedy :  the  dis* 
tress  brought  out  was  the  striving  of 
man  against  the  iron  chain  of  fate. 
Love  as  a  passion,  independent  of 
destiny,  detached  from  sense,  feeding 
on  the  imagination,  living  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  beloved  object,  is  glanced 
at  in  Catullus ;  but  it  is  in  Virgil  that 
we  must  look  for  the  j)eifect  delinea- 
tion of  its  sutfering,  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  its  nature— in  Tasso,  that  it 
has  been  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
conceivable  perfection. 

But,  for  all  that,  we  will  not  have 
old  Homer  defrauded  of  his  dues. 
The  Iliad  cannot,  for  the  reasons 
already  mentioned,  produce  passages 
to  be  placed  beside  the  pathetic  ten- 
derness of  Dido's  love  for  iEneas,  tho 
romantic  chivalry  of  Tancredi,  or  Er- 
minia*s  passion.  But  in  the  earlier 
and  more  natural  affections,  in  tho 
delineation  of  domestic  grief,  in  the 
rending  asunder  the  parental  or  filial 
ties,  who  has  ever  surpassed  the  pa- 
thetic simplicity  of  the  Grecian  bard  ? 
Where  can  we  find  such  heart-rending 
words  as  Priam  addresses  to  Hector, 
leaning  over  the  towers  of  Troy,  when 
his  heroic  son  was  calmly  awaiting 
the  approach  of  the  god-like  Achilles, 
resplendent  in  the  panoply  of  Vul- 
can, and  sliielded  by  the  ^Egis  of 
Minerva  ? 

But  we  know  not  whether  three " 
lines  in  the  Odyssey  do  not  convey  a 
still  more  touching  picture  of  grief— so 
powerful  is  the  wail  of  untaught  na- 
ture. When  Proteus  informed  Mene- 
laus  of  the  murder  of  Agamemnon, 
his  grief  is  thus  described — 


smiles,  transcendant   in    enjoyment, 

""H;  i^ar'  aurao  'i/juoiyt  xanxXdtfdri  ^t}^ov  TiTop 
K>.a7by  6*  sv  -^a/Ma&otffi  xa&r,fiivog*  oxjhi  yj  fj^oi  Krjo 

Odyfstyy  IV.  638. 

**  Thus  he  spoke ;  my  soul  was 
crushed  within  me  ;  I  sat  weeping  on 
the  sand  ;  nor  had  I  the  heart  to  wish 
to  live,  and  behold  the  light  of  the 
sun."  Here  is  the  pathos  of  nature  : 
**  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and 
would  not  be  comforted,  because  they 
are  not." 

One  peculiar  beauty  belongs  to  the 
epic  poems  of  antiquity,  and  espe- 


cially Homer,  from  the  combination 
of  heroic  scntiraonts  and  actions  with 
a  simplicity  which  will  be  looked  for 
in  vain,  and  in  truth  would  be  un- 
seemly, in  tlie  later  ages  of  society. 
We  licar  of  princes,  kings,  and  tho 
daughters  of  kings,  and  our  imagina- 
tion immediately  clothes  them  with 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  modem 
royalty.    But  erelong  some  little  clr- 
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cnmstance,  let  out  as  it  were  acd* 
dentally,  brings  us  back  at  once  to 
tiie  simplicity  and  habits  of  early  life. 
Bellerophon  met  the  daughter  of  a 
king  amidst  the  grassy  meads,  and  a 
race  of  heroes  sprung  from  this  occa- 
sion ;  but  he  met  her  as  he  was  tend- 
ing his  herds,  and  she  her  lambs.  The 
beauteous  daughters  of  the  Trojan 
chiefs  repaired  to  the  hot  and  cold 
springs  of  the  Scamander,  near  the 
Scaean  Gate,  but  they  went  there  to 
wash  their  clothes  in  its  limpid  foun- 
tains. The  youngest  daughter  of  Nes- 
tor, with  the  innocence  of  a  child, 
though  the  beauty  of  womanhood, 
did,  by  her  father^s  desire,  to  Tele- 
machus  the  duties  of  the  bath.  Many 
a  chief  is  described  as  rich ;  but  gene- 
rally the  riches  consist  in  flocks  and 
herds,  in  wrought  brass  or  golden  or- 


dowB  and  girdeii-rtaiBL  ThisboAii^ 
could  not,  from  the  gnperior  age  m 
the  worid,  belong  to  Tasso.  His  sol- 
dans  are  arrayed  In  all  the  pomp  of 
Asiatic  magnificence — his  princes  ap- 
pear in  the  pride  of  feudal  power— his 
princesses  surrounded  with  the  ho- 
mage of  chivahrous  devotion.  Virgtt 
has  often  the  same  exquisite  traits  of 
nature,  the  same  refreshing  return  to 
the  young  world,  in  the  mneid:  He 
dwells  on  those  peeps  into  pastoral 
simplicity  as  Tacitus  did  on  the  virtue 
of  the  Germans  in  the  corrupted  daya 
of  Roman  society,  when  '*  corrumpere 
et  corrumpi  seculum  vocatur."  We 
may  conceive  the  enchantment  with 
which  the  Romans,  when  the  Capitol 
was  in  all  its  splendour  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  read  his  charming  descr^ 
tion  of  its  shaggy  precipices  in  toe 
daysofEvandcr. 


naments — not  unfrequently  in  mea- 

« 

''  Hinc  ad  Tarpeiam  aedem  et  Capitolia  dacit, 
Aurea  none,  olim  tylTestribas  horrida  diunis. 
Jam  turn  religio  pavidos  terrebat  agrestes 
Dira  loci ;  Jam  turn  syWam  sazumque  tremebant. 
, '  Hoc  nemos,  huncy'  inqoity '  frondoso  Tertioe  collem. 
Quia  dens  inoertum  est,  habitat  dens :  Arcades  ipsnm 
Credunt  se  Tidisse  JoTem,  cum  saspe  nigrantem 
^gida  concuteret  dextHl  mmbosque  cieret.' 

Talibus  inter  se  diet  b,  ad  tecta  sabtba&t 

Pauperis  Evaodri,  passUnque  armenta  yidebant 

Romanoqae  foro,  et  laatis  mugire  Carinis." — JSnHd,  yiii.  847. 


What  Homer  was  to  Virgil,  and 
Ariosto  to  Tasso,  that  Michael  An- 
gelo  was  to  RaphakxT.  Though  both 
these  illnstrious  men  lived  in  the 
Stime  age,  yet  the  former  was  bom 
nine  years  before  the  latter,*  and  he 
had  attained  to  eminence  while  his 
younger  rival  was  yet  toiling  in  the 
obscurity  of  humble  life.  It  was  the 
sight  of  the  magnificent  fr^escoea  of 
Michael  Angelo  that  first  emancipated 
Raphael  from  the  stiff  and  formal, 
though  beautiful  style  of  his  master, 
Pictro  Perugino,  and  showed  him  of 
Avhat  his  noble  art  was  susceptible. 
So  great  was  the  genius,  so  ardent 
the  eiibrt,  of  the  young  aspirant,  so 
rapid  the  progress  of  art  in  those 
days,  when  the  genius  of  modem 
Europe,  locked  up  during  the  long 
frost  of  the  middle  ages,  burst 
forth  with  the  vigour  and  beauty 
of  a  Canadian  spring,  that  he  \m 
brought    painting,    which    he    had 


taken  up  in  a  state  of  infancy  in  the 
studio  of  Pietro  Pemgino,  to  absolute 
perfection  when  he  died,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven.  Seventeen  years,  fai 
Raphaers  hands,  sufficed  to  bring  an 
art  as  great  and  difficult  as  poet^  to 
absolute  perfection  I  Subsequent  agee, 
vainly  as  yet  attempting  to  hnitite, 
can  never  hope  to  surpass  him.  How 
vast  must  have  been  the  genius,  how 
capacious  the  thought,  how  intense 
the  labour,  of  the  man  who  could  thu 
master  and  bring  to  perfection  tida 
difficult  art,  in  a  period  so  short  as,  to 
men  even  of  superior  parts  and  un- 
wearied application,  barely  to  gain  the 
command  of  the  pencil ! 

Modem  painting,  as  it  appears  in 
the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael, 
and  Titian,  is  an  art  as  elevated  in 
kind  as  the  highest  flights  of  the  epie 
or  tragic  muse,  and  it  has  been  brong^ 
to  a  perfiMtion  to  be  paralleled  ooj^ 
by  the  greatest  conceptions  of  Gre- 


*  Rapba^  was  bom  in  1463y  Mtebad  Angelo  in  14T4. 
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cian  statuaiy.  If  called  upon  to  assign 
the  arts  which  human  genius  had,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  brought  to 
absolute  perfection,  no  one  would 
hesitate  to  fix  on  Grecian  sculpture 
and  Italian  painting.  Imagination  can 
conceive  a  more  faultless  poem  than 
the  Iliad^  a  more  dignified  series  of 
characters  than  those  of  the  uEneid^  a 
more  interesting  epi«.*  than  Paradise 
Lost ;  but  it  can  figure  nothing  more 
perfect  than  the  friezes  of  Piiidias,  or 
more  heavenly  tlian  the  Holt/  Families 
of  Raphael.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  and  inexplicable  facts 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,  that  these  two  sister  arts  should 
both  have  been  brought  to  perfection 
near  each  other,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  lifetime  of  a 
single  generation ;  for  the  transition 
from  tlie  marbles  of  yEgina  to  those 
of  the  Parthenon,  made  in  the  life- 
time of  Pericles,  is  as  great  as  from 
the  paintings  of  Pictro  Perugino  to 
those  of  Raphael,  made  in  the  lifetune 
of  Leo  X. 

The  sculpture  of  antiquity  aimed 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  single  figure.  Even  the 
procession  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthe- 
non is  not  sculpture — it  is  a  series  of 
isolated  horsemen  or  figures  passing. 
The  group  of  Niobe  and  her  children 
is  the  only  attempt  extant  at  telling  a 
story,  or  representing  emotion  by  a 
variety  of  figures.  Within  this  limited 
range,  the  great  sculptors  carried  the 
art  to  the  highest  imaginable  perfec- 
tion. The  Apollo  is  the  most  perfect 
representation  of  manly  beauty,  the 
Venus  of  feminine  grace  and  delicacy. 
The  Laocoon  exhibits  the  most  fear- 
ful contortions  and  agonized  expres- 
sions of  pain  and  anguish  in  sufi*eriug 
humanity;  theFighting  Gladiator — the 
most  inimitable  representation  of  wai'- 
like  energy  at  its  extreme  tension — 
the  Dying  Wan-ior  of  the  Capitol,  of 
valom*  sinking  beneath  the  ebbing 
stream  of  blood  The  Hercules  Far- 
uese  is  tl\e  perfection  of  physical 
strength,  the  Jupiter  Tonans  of  a^xful 
majesty,  the  Venus  Calipyge  of  al- 
luring beauty.  Thus  the  expression 
of  character  was  their  great  object ; 
emotion  was  not  overlooked,  but  it 
was  studied  only  as  it  brought  out  or 
illustrated  the  permanent  temper  of 
mind.  A  collection  of  ancient  glatues 
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is  a  vast  imaginary  gallery,  in  which, 
as  in  the  heroes  of  the  IKad^  every 
conceivable  gradation  of  the  human 
mind  is  exhibited,  from  the  stern 
vengeance  of  Achilles,  whom  not  even 
the  massacre  of  half  the  Grecian  host 
could  melt,  to  the  tender  heart  of  An- 
dromache, who  wept  her  husband's 
valour,  and  her  sad  presentiments  for 
her  infant  son. 

In  modern  painting,  as  it  appeared 
in  the  hands  of  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angclo,  a  wider  range  was  attempted : 
more  spiritual  and  touching  objects 
had  come  to  engi'oss  the  human  mind. 
The  mere  contemplation  of  abstract 
character — its  delineation  by  the  gra- 
phic representation  of  the  hnman 
form,  had  ceased  to  be  the  principal 
object  of  genius.  The  temple  of  the 
unknown  God  was  no  longer  to  be 
filled  with  idols  made  under  image  of 
man.  The  gospel  had  been  preached 
to  the  poor ;  the  words  of  mercy  and 
peace  had  been  heard  on  the  earth. 
Painting  had  come  to  be  the  auxiliary 
of  religion ;  it  was  in  the  churches  of 
a  spiritual  and  suffering  faith  that  its 
impression  was  to  be  produced.  Cal- 
vary was  to  be  presented  to  the  eye ; 
the  feeling  of  the  centurion,  *•  Truly 
this  man  was  the  Son  of  God,"  en- 
graven on  the  heart.  It  was  to  the 
faithful  who  were  penetrated  with  the 
glad  words  of  salvation,  that  the  altar- 
pieces  were  addressed;  it  was  the 
feeling  of  the  song  of  Simeon  that  had 
gone  forth  on  the  earth.  It  was  those 
divine  feelings  wluch  painting,  as  it 
arose  in  modern  Europe,  was  called  to 
embody  in  the  human  form ;  it  was  to 
this  heavenly  mission  that  the  genius 
of  Italy  was  called.  And  if  ever  there 
was  a  mind  fitted  to  answer  such  a 
call — if  ever  the  spirit  of  the  gospel 
was  breathed  into  the  human  breast, 
that  mind  and  that  breast  were  those 
of  Raphael. 

^lichael  Angelo  was  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  genius  of  Dante.  The  bold 
conceptions,  the  awful  agonies,  the 
endming  suffering  which  are  brought 
forth  in  that  immortal  i)oet,  had  pene- 
trated his  kindred  spirit,  and  realised 
the  Inferno  in  the  representation  of 
the  Last  Judgment,  But  it  was  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  which  had  been 
breathed  into  the  heart  of  Raphael. 
The  divine  wonls,  **  Suffer  the  litUc 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid 
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them  not,  for  of  such  Is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  had  inspired  his  immortal 
conceptions.  It  is  neither  physical 
beauty  nor  mental  character,  as  in  the 
Greek  sculpture,  ^vhich  is  represented 
in  his  paintings.  It  is  the  Divine 
spirit  breathed  into  the  human  heart ; 
it  is  the  incarnation  of  deity  in  the 
human  form  that  formed  the  object  of 
his  pencil.  He  has  succeeded  in  the 
attempt  beyond  any  other  human 
being  that  ever  existed.  If  any  works 
of  man  ever  deserved  tlio  name  of  di- 
vine, they  are  the  Holy  Fctmilies  of 
Raphael. 

Superficial  writers  will  ask,  what 
has  Raphael  to  do  with  Virgil  ?  mere 
artists  will  enquire,  how  they  are  to 
be  benefited  by  the  study  of  Tasso?- 
Those,  again,  who  have  reflected  on 
the  means  by  which  the  higher  stages 
in  any  art  are  attained,  will  acknow- 
ledge that,  at  a  certain  elevation,  their 
pnnciples  are  the  same. 

To  move  the  heart,  whether  by 
painting,  poetry,  or  eloquence,  re- 
quires the  same  mind.  The  means 
by  which  the  effect  is  to  be  produced 
are  not  different.  The  one  works,  in- 
deed, with  the  pencil,  the  other  with 
the  pen ;  the  one  composes  in  verse, 
the  other  in  prose — ^but  what  then? 
These  are  the  means  to  the  end,  they 
arc  not  the  end  itself.  There  are  many 
avenues  to  the  human  heart,  but  the 
inner  doors  in  them  all  are  to  be 
opened  only  by  one  key,  and  that  key 
is  never  denied  to  the  suit  of  genius. 

It  is  in  his  lesser  pieces  that  the 
exquisite  taste  and  divine  conceptions 
of  Raphael  are  chiefly  to  be  seen.  His 
prcator  paintings,  the  Tran^fiffuratkm^ 
the  frescoes  in  the  Vatican,  the  car- 
toons, are  invaluable  to  the  artist  as 
studies,  and  specimens  of  the  utmost 
power  of  drawing  and  energy  of  con- 
ception ;  but  it  is  not  there  that  the 
divine  Raphael  appears.  In  the  larger 
cues  his  object  was  to  cover  space 
nnd  display  talent ;  and  in  the  prose- 
cution of  these  objects  he  never  has 
been  exceeded ;  but  it  is  in  his  gronps 
of  two  or  three  figures  that  his  exqui- 
site conceptions  appear.  It  is  there  that 
lie  has  given  fi*ee  scope  to  his  exqui- 
site conception,  intended  to  represent 
in  the  matemal,  and  therefore  nni- 
versally  felt  affection,  the  divine  spirit 
and  parental  tenderness  of  the  gos- 
pel.   "  ^fy  son,  give  me  thy  heart," 


was  what  be  always  aimed  at.  '*  God 
Is  loTe,**  the  idea  which  he  ever  strove 
to  represent,  as  embodying  the  essence 
of  the  Christian  faith.  The  Madonna 
della  Seggiola  at  Florence,  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin  at  Dresdeo, 
the  Madonna  di  Foligno  in  the 
Vatican,  the  Holy  Family  at  Naples, 
St  John  in  the  Desert  in  the  TVibune 
at  Florence,  the  small  Holy  Family 
in  the  Louvre,  the  large  Holy  Family, 
with  the  flowers,  brought  from  Fon- 
tainbleau,  also  in  the  Lonvre,  St 
Mark  at  Munich,  and  several  of  the 
lesser  pieces  of  Raphael  in  the  same 
rich  collection  in  that  dty,  are  so 
many  gems  of  art,  embodying  this 
conception,  which  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  even  when  preserved  only  hn 
the  shadowy  imitation  of  engraving, 
will  improve  the  heart  and  refine 
the  mmd,  as  well  as  fascinate  the 
imagination.  It  may  be  doubted  if. 
they  ever  will  be  equalled :  excelled 
they  can  never  be. 

Whoever  will  study  those  inimitable 
productions,  even  when  standing  to 
gaze  at  the  engravings  from  them  in 
a  print-shop  window,  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  feeling  the  justice  of  Ci- 
cero's remark,  that  all  the  arts  which 
relate  to  humanity  have  a  certain 
common  bond,  a  species  of  consan- 
gumity  between  ihem.  The  emotion 
produced  by  the  highest  excellence  In 
them  all  is  the  same.  So  intense  \b 
this  emotion,  so  burning  the  delight 
which  it  occasions,  that  it  cannot  be 
borne  for  any  length  of  time:  the 
roind'seye  is  averted  from  it  as  the  eye- 
ball is  ftom  the  line  of  *^  insufferable 
brightness,**  as  Gray  calls  it,  which 
often  precedes  the  setting  of  the  snn. 
It  Is  dlflicult  to  say  in  which  thla 
burning  charm  consists.  Like  genius 
or  beanty,  its  presence  is  felt  by  ul,  bnt 
can  be  described  by  none,  it  would 
deem  to  be  an  emanation  of  Heaven 
— a  chink,  as  It  were,  opened,  which 
lets  US  feel  for  a  few  seconds  the 
ethereal  joys  of  a  superior  state  of 
existence.  But  it  is  needless  to  sedc 
to  define  what,  all  who  have  felt  it 
must  acknowledge,  passes  all  under- 
standing. 

It  Is  a  common  saying,  even  among 
persons  of  cultivated  taste,  tha;t  it  u 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  advance  anr 
thing  new  on  the  beaut      of  an 
authors ;  that  eveiy  thl 
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said  on  the  subject  has  already  been 
exhausted,  and  that  it  is  in  the  more 
recent  fields  of  modem  literature  that 
it  is  alone  possible  to  avoid  repetition. 
We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  this 
idea  is  erroneous,  and  that  its  diffusion 
has  dooe  more  than  any  thing  else  to 
degrade  ciiticism  to  the  low  station 
which,  with  some  honourable  excep- 
tions, it  has  so  long  held  in  the 
world  of  letters.  But  when  an- 
cient excellence  is  contemplated  with 
a  generous  eye,  even  when  the  mind 
that  sees  is  but  slenderly  gifted, 
who  will  say  that  nothing  new  will 
occur?  When  it  meets  kindred 
genius,  when  it  is  elevated  by  a  con- 
genial spirit,  what  a  noble  art  does 
criticism  become  ?  What  has  it  proved 
in  the  hands  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  of 
Wilson  and  Macaulay?  It  is  in  the 
contemplation  of  ancient  greatness, 
and  its  comparison  with  the  parallel 
efforts  of  modem  genius,  that  the 
highest  flights  of  these  gifted  spirits 
have  been  attained,  and  the  native  gene-' 
rosity  of  real  intellectual  power  most 
strikingly  evinced.  Criticism  of  words 
will  soon  come  to  an  end ;  the  notes 
of  scholiasts  and  annotators  are  easily 
made,  as  apothecaries  make  drugs  by 

gmring  from  one  phial  into  another, 
at  criticism  of  things,  of  ideas,  of 
characters,  of  conceptions,  can  never 
come  to  an  end ;  for  every  successive 
age  is  bringing  forth  fresh  compari- 
sons to  make,  and  fresh  combinations 
to  exhibit.  It  is  the  outpouring  of  a 
heart  overburdened  with  admiration 
which  must  be  delivered,  and  will  ever 
discover  a  new  mode  of  deliverance. 


VtrffU^  ToMo,  and  Raphad. 


[April, 


How  many  subjects  of  critical  com- 
parison in  this  view,  hitherto  nearly 
untouched  upon,  has  the  literature 
of  Europe,  and  even  of  this  age,  i^- 
forded!  ^schylus,  Shakspeare,  and 
Schiller — Euripides,  Alfieri,  and  Cor- 
neille — Sophocles,  Metastasio,  and 
Racine — Pindar,  Horace,  and  Gray — 
Ovid,  Ariosto,  and  Wieland — Lucre- 
tius, Darwin,  and  Campbell — Demos- 
thenes, Cicero,  and  Burke — ^Thucydi- 
des,  Tacitus,  and  Gibbon— Thomson, 
Cowper,  and  Claude  Lorraine :  such  are 
a  few  which  suggest  themselves  at  first 
sight  to  every  one  who  reflects  on  the 
rich  retrospect  of  departed  genius.  It 
is  like  looking  back  to  the  Alps  through 
the  long  and  rich  vista  of  Italian  land- 
scape ;  the  scene  continually  varies,  the 
features  are  ever  new,  the  impression 
is  constantly  fresh,  from  the  variety 
of  intervening  objects,  though  the 
glittering  pinnacles  of  the  inacces- 
sible mountains  ever  shine  from  afar 
on  the  azure  vault  of  heaven.  Human 
genius  is  ever  furnishing  new  proofis 
of  departed  excellence.  Human  mag- 
nanimity is  ever  exhibiting  finesh  ex- 
amples of  the  fidelity  of  former  de- 
scriptions, or  the  grandeur  of  former 
conception.  What  said  Hector,  draw- 
ing his  sword,  when,  betrayed  br 
Minerva  in  his  last  conflict  with 
Achilles,  he  found  himself  without 
his  lance  in  presence  of  his  fully-arm- 
ed and  heaven-shielded  antagonist? 
*^  Not  at  least  inglorious  shall  I  perish, 
but  after  doing  some  great  thing  that 
men  may  be  spoken  of  in  ages  to 
come."  ♦ 


AXXei  fiiyti  fi^ecf  rt  k»1  Uvtfjuwoivt  xv^aicuy 

Iliad,  XXII.  304. 
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PIKG-XEE*8  VIEW  OF  THE  STAGE. 


This  is  not,  O  Cho-Ling-Kjang! 
a  barbarian  land,  as  in  our  foolish 
childhood  we  were  taught ;  but,  con- 
trariwise, great  is  the  wisdom  of  the 
English,  and  great  their  skill.    Yea, 
I  will  not  conceal  the  fact,  that  in 
some  tilings  they  are  worthy  to  be 
imitated  by  the  best  and  most  learned 
in  the  flowery  land.     Three  moons 
have  I  resided  in  London,  and  devot- 
ed myself,  with  all  the  powers  of  my 
mind  and  body,  to  fulfil  the  task  which 
you  and  the  ever-venerated  Chang- 
Feu  have  laid  upon  me.    Convey  to 
his  benignant  ear  the  words  of  my 
respect,  and  tell  him  that  my  brow  is 
ever  on  the  outer  edge  of  his  footstool. 
As  I  undei-stand  my  office — having 
pondered  over  the  same  ever  since  the 
ship  left  the  shore  of  my  beloved 
country — it  is,  to  give  yon  a  report  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  extraordinary  land, 
and  smootli  the  way  for  the  sending 
forth  of  an  ambassador  from  the  im- 
maculate emperor  to  the  governor  of 
this  nation.    I  have  completely  exe- 
cuted your  commission,  O  excellent 
Cho-Ling-Kyang !  and  this  was  the 
manner  of  the  doing  thereof.    When 
I  embarked  on  board  of  the  large  ship 
with  thc^tliree  masts,  which  had  for 
name  tlie  Walter  Scott — after  a  great 
general  who  conquered  a  province 
called  Scotland,  and  was  presented 
>Yith  a  blue  button  as  a  rewimi  for  his 
inagnaniinity — I  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  language  spoken  by  the  mari- 
ners, with  the  exception  of  the  short 
form  of  prayer  which  they  constantly 
use  when  speaking  of  each  others* 
eyes,  and  a  few  phrases  not  easily 
translatable  into  our  refined  tongue ; 
and  I  accordingly  experienced  great 
dilliculty  in  making  myself  understood. 
Notwithstanding,  I  soon  got  friendly 
with  the  captain,  and  also  with  the 
men — who  pulled  my  back  hair  when- 
ever 1  passed  them,  in  the  most  warm 
and  ai!*ectionate  manner  possible.    I 
took  greatly  to  study  when  I  bad 
overcome  the  sea-sickness ;  and  al- 
though I  could  not  master  the  pro- 
nunciation  of  their  woixis,  I  soon 
arrived  at  a  degree  of  skill,  which  en- 
abled me  to  read  their  printed  books. 


There  was  a  large  library  on  board  <rf 
the  ship,  and  all  day  long — with  thd 
aid  of  Morrison's  wonderfnl  diction- 
ary— ^I  toiled  in  the  delightfiil  task  of 
making  myself  acquainted  with  the 
masterpieces  of  English  literature. 
And  this  I  considered  the  best  prepa- 
ration for  the  duty  set  before  me ;  for 
without  books,  how  conld  I  famish 
my  mind  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
past? — and  without  mastering  the 
language,  how  conld  I  understand  the 
characters  and  modes  of  thought  of 
the  men  who  now  are?  I  therefore 
studied  history ;  but  their  historians 
write  so  much,  and  differ  so  greatly 
from  each  other,  that  it  was  perplex- 
ing to  know  if  what  they  told  was 
true — and  I  was  utterly  confhsed. 
But,  fortunately,  there  was  in  the 
ship  a  young  pmon,  who  had  beea 
sent  out  by  hb  friends  to  a  merchant^ 
office  in  Canton ;  but  had  discoTered 
that  he  was  a  great  poet,  and  veiy 
clever  man,  and  was  ffc^g  back  to 
tell  his  father  he  would  not  hide  his 
talents  any  more,  but  be  a  wonder  to 
all  men  for  his  genius  and  abliitieaj 
and  this  young  person  was  very  kind 
to  me.  He  advised  me  what  to  read 
— which  was  principally  his  oUn 
writings;  and  on  my  telling  him  I 
wished  to  study  history,  he  said  no- 
body cared  for  it  now,  and  that  all  the 
history  he  knew  was  hi  Shakspeare'a 
plays.  This  Shakspeare  was  a  great 
writer  long  ago,  who  turned  all  the 
histories  of  his  country  into  dramatic 
scenes ;  and  they  are  acted  on  grand 
occasions  befbre  the  Queen  and  lier 
court  at  this  yeiy  day.  When  I  en- 
quhred  of  the  young  person  how  his 
counttymen  preserved  the  memory  of 
events  which  had  happened  since  the 
death  of  the  great  Shakspeare,  he 
said  there  were  other  people  as  clever 
perhaps  as  Shakspeare,  wno  embalm- 
ed important  inddents  in  immortal 
verse,  but  whom  a  brutal  public  did 
not  sufficiently  appredate:  and  he 
offered  to  read  to  me  a  p<  i  of 
own  called  the  Napoleonad,  Ki  «& 
account  of  a  great  war  t  \n  ^ 
some  time  ago— and  w     u  udd  u 

gubUshed,  he  said,  wcojl  after  i 
1  the  Bath  and  Bristol  literaiy 
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veyor.    He  read  it  to  me,  and  it  was     Covent-Garden  Theatre ;  and  it  was 


very  fine ;  but  I  did  not  gain  much 
information,  I  read  various  parts 
of  English  history  in  Shalwpeare; 
but  from  the  specimens  he  gives 
of  the  kings  that  reigned  long  ago  in 
England,  1  fear  tliey  were  a  very  cruel 
and  barbarous  race  of  men.  One  of 
the  name  of  Lear  gave  up  the  king- 
dom to  his  three  daughters,  and  two 
of  them  treated  him  very  cruelly, 
turned  him  out  of  doors  on  a  stormy 
night,  put  out  his  followers'  eyes,  and 
behaved  very  ill  indeed.  Anotiier  was 
called  John — a  bad  man.  Three  Hen- 
ries— the  first  two  great  fighters,  and 
one  of  them  a  common  highway  rob- 
ber in  conjunction  with  a  fat  ohl  gen- 
tleman who  was  a  great  coward,  but 
boasted  he  killed  the  chief  warrior  of 
the  enemy — and  the  other  Henry,  a 
weak  old  man,  who  was  murdered  by 
another  very  bad  king  called  Kichard. 
There  was  another  Henry  who  sent 
away  his  wife — a  fat,  bloated,  villan- 
ous  kind  of  man ;  and  after  that  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  of  the  Eng- 
lish kings  in  ShiU^speare's  history. 
And  when  I  asked  the  young  person 
if  there  had  been  any  kings  since,  he 
said  he  had  never  heard  of  any  except 
George  the  Third,  grandfather  of  the 
present  (^ueen.  I  demanded  of  him 
if  all  the  i)lays  in  England  were  forced 
to  be  histories  ?  and  he  said,  no.  And 
when  I  further  enquired  what  they 
represented,  and  of  what  use  they 
were,  he  said  they  were  to  hold  a 
mirror  up  to  nature,  and  to  be  the 
abstract  and  brief  chronicle  of  the 
time;  by  which  he  afterwards  ex- 
plained to  me  ho  meant  this — that  al- 
though tragedies  and  the  loftier  por- 
tions of  the  drama  treated  generally 
of  great  events,  yet  that,  in  England, 
there  were  many  men  of  extraordhiary 
talent,  who  taught  great  moral  les- 
sons by  means  of  the  stage,  <ind,  above 
all  things,  never  overstepped  the 
modesty  of  nature,  but  in  every  scene 
gave  a  vivid  and  true  imitation  of  the 
actual  events  of  life.  In  short,  that 
the  best  way  of  seeing  English  char- 
acter was  to  study  the  English  stage ; 
for  all  classes  of  men  were  more  fully, 
truly,  and  fairly  repR'sented  there, 
than  even  ui  the  House  of  Commons 
itself.  The  young  i)erson,  to  prove 
the  truth  of  this,  read  nn»  a  comedy, 
which  he  was  going  to  liave  acted  at 


very  amusing,  for  ho  laughed  exces- 
sively at  every  speech.  You  will 
easily  believe,  O  Cho-Ling-Kyang ! 
that  I  rejoiced  greatly  at  hearing  this 
account  of  the  stage ;  and  unbounded 
was  my  satisfaction  in  finding  among 
the  books  in  the  library  a  large  col- 
lection of  English  plays,  which  I 
studied  deeply  and  took  notes  from, 
for  my  future  guidance  in  mingling 
with  society.  What  a  blessing  it  is 
for  a  nation  to  be  in  possession  of  so 
useful  an  institution,  where  the  actual 
manners  of  the  time  are  brought  ex- 
actly forwaid,  and  the  people  can  sec 
the  different  classes  of  society  with 
all  their  different  feelings  and  peculi- 
arities— their  modes  of  thought — their 
faults  and  weaknesses — their  wishes 
and  vices — as  vividly  produced  as  if 
the  performers  were  in  realitv  the 
very  beings  they  represent  I  How  it 
must  instruct  the  booiish  in  the  grace- 
fulness of  polished  life — how  it  must 
reprove  the  bad  by  the  contemplation 
of  hcmest  simplicity — and  what  an  in- 
sight must  it  give  to  the  foreigners, 
into  all  the  secrets  of  the  domestic 
existence  of  this  great  and  extraordi- 
nar}'  people !  O  Cho-Ling-Kyang  1 
when  the  young  person  told  mo  this, 
I  said  to  my  heart — "Be  still — beatno 
more  with  the  pulses  of  uncertainty — 
I  shall  only  buy  a  perpetual  ticket  to 
the  pit  of  the  theatre,  and  write  home 
a  minute  account  of  all  I  see  and  hear." 
On  my  arrival  in  London  I  took  down 
the  names  of  the  theatres,  and  for 
three  months  I  have  studied  character 
ever}'  night.  Yet,  though  I  devoted 
my  nights  to  the  stage,  I  pored  all 
the  morning  over  the  many  volumes 
I  have  collected  of  the  printed  dramas ; 
and  as  they  all  agree  in  their  descrip- 
tions, I  think  I  cannot  be  deceived, 
and  that  you  may  safely  present  tho 
subjoined  result  of  my  encpiiries  to 
the  very  sparkling  eyes  of  the  ever- 
venerated  Chang-Feu.  There  are 
many  ranks  of  men  in  this  land,  and 
he  of  the  highest  rank  is  Ciilled  a  lord. 
"When  young,  a  lord  is  always  rich 
and  gay,  and  a  great  admirer  of  the 
ladies ;  and  it  is  also  the  case  that 
many  ladies  are  devotedly  attached 
to  him,  and  make  no  scruple  to  con- 
fess it  to  their  chambermaids,  before 
they  have  been  acquainted  with  him 
half  an  hour.     When  the  lord  is  old. 
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be  is  a  stiff  stupid  man,  who  generally 
talks  politics,  and  boasts  how  elo- 
quent he  is  in  the  great  national  as- 
sembly. He  is  also  always  very  harsh 
to  his  children,  till  they  many  against 
his  will,  and  then  he  forgives  them, 
and  prays  for  their  happiness.  The 
title  bestowed  on  the  wife,  and  some- 
times on  the  daughter  of  a  lord,  is 
lady  or  ladyship ;  but  this  dignity  is 
also  possessed  by  the  wives  of  a  class 
of  men  very  numerous  in  this  coim- 
try,  who  are  called  sirs. 

The  "  ladies,"  almost  without  ex- 
ception, are  very  disagreeable  people, 
and  highly  immoral,  as  they  are  al- 
ways in  love  with  some  one  else  be- 
sides their  husbands, — and  are  great 
gamblei*s  at  cards,  and  very  malicious 
in  their  observations  on  their  friends. 
The  "sirs"  are  divided  into  two 
classes — sometimes  they  are  fat  rich 
old  men  who  have  made  large  fortunes 
by  trade,  and  have  handsome  girls 
either  of  their  own,  or  left  to  their 
charge  by  deceased  relations, — and 
sometimes  they  are  gay  fascinating 
young  men,  running  away  with  rich 
people's  daughters,  or  stupid  people's 
wives ;  but  luckily  they  always  take 
names  that  give  fair  warning  of  their 
character,  so  that  they  are  generally 
foiled  in  their  infamous  attempts. 
And  this  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the 
openness  of  the  English  disposition. 
A  man  here  seldom  conceals  his  pro- 
p(?nsitics,  but  assumes  a  name  which 
reveals  all  his  character  at  once.  Sir 
lirilliant  Fashion,  and  Sir  Bashful 
Constant,  and  Sir  Harry  Lovewit, 
show  at  once  their  respective  peculi- 
arities— as  do  Colonel  Tornado,  Tem- 
pest, Hurricane,  Absolute,  Kapid, 
and  a  thousand  others  that  I  have 
met  with  in  my  reading.  But  the 
thing  which  astonished  me  most  of  all 
was,  that  in  this  great  mercantile  na- 
tion, a  merchant  is  very  little  appre- 
ciated unless  he  is  in  debt  or  a  cheat ; 
but  the  hero  of  most  of  the  histories, 
if  he  is  of  a  mercantile  family,  is  over 
lie  ad  and  ears  in  the  books  of  Jew 
usurers,  and  has  left  the  respectable 
chclc  of  his  equals  in  rank,  and  spends 
his  time  and  constitution  in  the  gaie- 
ties of  the  lords  and  ladies.  And  that 
this  has  long  been  the  case,  is  proved 
by  old  plays  and  new  ones.  There  is 
a  i^ay  in  the  oldest-looking  of  the 
volumes  I  possess,  called,  '*  How  to 
gi*ow  Rich,"  which  shows  the  style  of 
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manners  in  this  respect  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago ;  and  I  will  translate  the 
beginning  of  it,  that  you  may  see  a 
real  picture  of  English  society  with 
your  own  eyes. 

Mr  Warford,  the  nephew  of  Mr 
Smalltrade,  a  banker,  is  in  conversa- 
tion with  Mr  Plainly,  the  head  clerk: — 

"Plainly. — Nay,  do  not  think  me  curi- 
ous or  impertinent,  Mr  Warford.  I  have 
lived  so  long  with  you  and  your  uncle, 
that  I  cannot  see  you  unhappy  without 
enquiring  the  cau£C. 

"  Warford. — My  uncle  is  himself  the 
cause.  His  weakness  and  credulity  wiU 
undo  U8  all. 

"  Plainhf. — Excuse  me,  sir ;  but  I'm 
afraid  the  young  lady  now  on  a  visit  at 
our  banking-house,  the  charming  Lady 
Henrietta,  has  she  not  made  a  very  deep 
impression  ? 

*'  Warford. — To  confess  the  truth  she 
has ;  and  though,  from  my  inferior  situ- 
ation in  life,  I  can  never  aspire  to  the 
gaining  of  her  affections,  she  may  still 
have  to  thank  me  for  saving  her  from 
ruin. 

"  Plaiidy. — From  ruin,  sir  ? 

"  War/ord. — Ay ;  she  is  now  on  the 
very  brink  of  it.  When  her  father. 
Lord  Orville,  went  abroad  for  his  health, 
he  gave  her  a  fortune  of  eight  tliousand 
pounds,  and  left  her  to  the  care  of  her 
uncle.  Sir  Thomas  Roundhead.  At  his 
country  seat  Mr  Smalltrade  met  with 
her,  and,  being  banker  to  her  father,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  invite  her  to  his 
house. 

"Plainly — And  she  had  no  sooner  en- 
tered it  than  she  became  acquainted 
with  Sir  Charles  and  Miss  Dazzle  I  I 
suspect  their  infamous  designs. 

"  Warford. — Yes,  Plainly,  when  Miss 
Dazzle  has  robbed  her  of  her  fortune  at 
the  gaming-table.  Sir  Charles  is  to  at- 
tempt to  deprive  her  of  her  honour; 
but  if  I  don't  shame  and  expose  them ! 
Oh,  think  of  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  in 
saving  such  a  woman  as  Lady  Henri- 
etta !  'Tis  true  most  of  her  fortune  is 
already  lost,  and  Sir  Thomas  is  so 
oifended  at  her  conduct,  that,  wanting 
an^heir  to  his  estate,  he  has  adopted  his 
god-daughter  Rosa.*' 

In  the  next  page  we  are  shown  the 
mode  in  which  banking  was  carri^ 
on  in  country  towns  by  persons  who 
had  the  daughters  of  lords  visiting 
them — ^who  have  gone  abroad  for  their 
health,  and  left  them  such  nncoont* 
able  heaps  of  sycee  silrer. 

2t 
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"  SnmlUi'ude, — Tliure  ib  nothiui^  like 
a  snug  cuuutry  bauk. 

"Strf'".ut. — I  wanlchangd'or  ihiiclr.ift 
of  Sir  Ilarrv  Ilockli^y's. 

"  SiiviUinKjU'. — Vt'Vy  well,  liow  inuch 
is  it  for  ? 

"  Sertffut. — A  liimdreil  pounds. 

"  Servant. — A  liundrcd  pounds. 

••  SniaUtradtf, — Mercy  on  mo  !  you'vo 
set  mo  all  in  u  tremble.  l>ra\v  on  a 
country  bank  for  a  hundred  pounds  I — 
"wliy,  does  your  master  suppo.se  hiiiiM'll' 
drawinjr  on  the  bank  of  Amsterdam  .' 

"  Plainhj. — True,  sir;  and,  if  you  re- 
collect, we  had  a  large  run  upon  us  }  es- 
torday. 

"  Snialltrad'j.—  ^o  we  had— a  very 
large  run  !  Sir  Thomas  Roundhead  drew 
in  one  draft  ft)r  the  enormous  ssum  of 
twenty-live  pounds,  and  here's  your 
master  draws  for  a  liundred.  Talk  of 
a  country  bank !  the  Bauk  of  En^cland 
couldn't  stand  this. 

"  Sf:ru(.iut. — 1  can't  t»?ll,  sir ;  Sir  Marry 
said  he  had  ten  times  the  money  in  your 
hands. 

"  Siaalltrad*?. — So  he  has,  and  what 
then  ?  Doesn't  he  place  money  in  my 
hands  that  it  may  be  safe ;  and  if  he  is 
to  draw  it  out  in  large  sums,  that  is,  if 
he  is  to  get  it  out  when  he  wants  it, 
where  would  be  the  usc  of  a  banker  ?  " 

In  a  succeodiiig  scene,  Miss  Dazzle 
meets  her  brother  Sir  Cliarles,  and 
sajs, — 

'*  Welcome  from  London,  brother  I 
I  have  just  left  the  idol  of  your  heart, 
the  charming  Henrietta.  As  uaual,  the 
banker's  ne])liew  was  attending  her. 

"AfiV  Charles. — Ay,  ay.  it's  all  pretty 
plain,  but  I  won't  be  scandalous. 

"  Misif  iJazzk. — Well,  if  slui's  his  to- 
day sheil  be  yours  to-morrow.  I  have 
been  Mr  Smalltrade  ;  ho  talks  of  becom- 
ing a  partner;  and,  if  you  play  your 
cards  well,  Lady  Henrietta  will  be  com- 
pletely in  your  power. 

"  Sir  Charh'f. — Ye.s,fi»r  when  I've  won 
all  her  money  I  can  be  generous  enough 
to  become  her  protector.  AVfll,  sister, 
wc  shall  ruin  them  all." 

It  will  be  :jecn  from  tiiis,  ()  Ciio- 
Ling-Kyang  I  that  sirs  and  their  .•lis- 
ters unite  with  eountry  bankers  in  .:;el- 
ting  up  a  gaming-house — ami  that  tin* 
method  of  treating  a  lord's  daughter, 
Ls  to  ruin  her  first  at  cards,  and  in 
character  afterwanls.  TJic  picture  of 
private  life  >vhicli  1  biwe  4Uotedj  U 
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from  I  lie  work.s  of  on(}  Frederick  Rey- 
nolds ;  the  i)lay  was  acted  with  the 
greatest  ajJidause,  and  ha.s  passed 
through  a  great  many  editions.  So 
tiiere  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.s  pre.'^ent- 
ing  a  true  ini:ige  of  the  usual  course 
of  events  in  this  great  and  wonderful 
nation. 

Ill  aiiolher  volume  I  llud  a  similar 
reinv^cntatloii.  It  is  called,  *' The 
Way  to  get  Married,*'  and  is  written 
bv  one  Tlunnas  Morton.  I  will  trans- 
late  some  passages  for  yon,  and  you 
will  see  thai  the  Kngli^h  are  verv  dif- 
ferent  peoi)h'  in  their  own  country  from 
Avhat  they  are  in  their*  counting- 
houses  at  I  long- Kong. 

There  was  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Toby  Allsj)ice,  a  grocer,  who  was 
sheriff  of  his  county,  and  i'xjiected  by 
the  death  of  an  old  maid,  Miss  Sarah 
Sapless,  to  succeed  U)  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  He  has  a  daughter  who  is 
very  anxious  t<)  In*  ''■  styli.sh,"  and 
nmrry  a  *'  h^rd  "  or  a  '*  sir,"  if  she  can. 

To  ^Ir  Alispieti's  town  goes  a  Lt)U- 
don  merchant  of  the  nameof  Dashall, 
who  receives  a  h-tter  on  his  arrival, 
and  ii'ads  it  to  the  >\hole  of  the  audi- 
ence : — 

"  n"i'hall,  {ni(tds).—'  Diar  Dashall, 
airs  up.  Transfer  swears  if  you  don't 
setth'  your  beer  account  in  a  week,  he'll 
blackboard  you.  Aifectionatt'  cmpiiries 
are  making  after  you  at  Lloyd's  ;  and 
to  crown  all,  hops  were  so  lively  last 
mark<.'t,  that  there  is  already  a  loss  of 
thousands  on  that  scheme.  Nothing  can 
save  you  but  the  readv.     Yours, 

'  " '  Tim  Tick. 

"  *  N.H. — CIreen  j>eas  were  yesterday 
sold  at  Leadenhall  market  at  ninepcnce 
a-i)eck,  so  your  bet  of  three  thousand 

pounds  on  that  event  is  lost.* So! 

Lurched  every  w.iy ;  stocks,  insurance^ 
hops,  hazard,  and  green  peas,  all  over 
the  left  shouldiT  ;  and  then,  like  a  flat^ 
I  must  get  pigeoned  at  Faro  by  ladies 
of  (juality,  for  the  swagger  of  saying, 
*  The  l)u<'he>s  and  I  wen*  curst  jolly  last 
night.'  lint  confusion  to  despair  !  Vm 
no  ilineher.  If  I  can  but  humbug  All- 
s])ice  out  of  a  few  thousands,  and  marry 
his  daughter,  I  ^hall  cut  a  gay  figure^ 
and  make  a  splash  yet. 

*'  W'i!tt'r,  iii'ithiKtt.) — ^Vroom  for  Lady 
Snrrrl. 

"  />a.7(t"//. — What  thr  devil  brings  her 
here  .'  Old  and  ugly  us  she  is,  I'll  take 
decent  odds  that  'tis  an  intrigue. 

\£nUr  Lmly  SorrtL 

** LKK'.hj  Si/it\'l — Inform    iny    eousiu 
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Caustic  Tm  hero.  Ah,  Dashall !  I  sup- 
pose the  warm  weather  has  driven  yoii 
from  town  ? 

"  DanhalL — True  j  London  was  cer- 
tainly too  hot  for  me ;  but  how  could  your 
ladyship  leave  the  fasi'inatiou  of  play  ? 

"  L'uhi  Sorrd. — Hush  !  that's  not  my 
rural  character.  I  always  assimilate. 
The  fact  is,  Dick,  I  have  here  a  strange, 
plain-spoken,  worthy,  and  wealthy  rela- 
tion ;  he  jj^ives  me  considerable  sums  to 
distribute  in  London  to  the  needy,  w  hich 
I  lose  in  play  to  people  of  fasliion  ;  and 
you'll  allow  that  is  j^ivinj;  them  to  the 
needy,  and  fultillinj^  the  worthy  donor's 
intentions. — Ha!  ha! 

*^  UoikalL — Then  you  are  not  here 
because  your  favourite,  younjj  Tangent, 
is  arrived  ? — Eh  ? 

"  LmJi/  Sorrel. — What,  Dick,  have 
y(ui  found  out  mv  attachment  thero  l 
Well,  I  confess  it ;  and  if  my  regard  bo 
not,  I'll  take  care  my  revenge  shall  be, 
gratified;  and  'tis  a  great  consolation 
that  one  is  nearly  as  sweet  as  the  other." 

Antl  when  the  above-named  cousin 
of  Lady  Sorrel  has  a  palaver  with  the 
same  merchant  Dashall,  he  is  instruct- 
ed iu  the  inner  secrets  of  the  commer- 
cial world  after  the  following  gmsc : — 

'^Dashall. — Capital ! — an  old  bugbear 
— never  thought  of  now.  No!  paper, 
discount,  does  it  all. 

*'  Caustic. — Paper  ! 

"  Dashall. — Ay.  Suppose  I  owe  a 
tradesman — my  tailor,  for  instance — 
two  thousand  i)oun(.ls 

"  Caustic. — A  merchant  owe  his  tailor 
two  thousand  pounds ! — Mercy  on  me  ! 

•'  Dffs/i'iH. — I  give  him  my  note  for 
double  the  sum — he  discounts  it — I 
touch  hall*  in  the  ready — note  comes 
du(» — double  the  sum  again — touch  half 
again — and  so  on  to  the  tune  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  If  monopolies  an- 
swer, make  all  straight ;  if  not,  smash 
into  the  Gazette.  Brother  merchants 
say,  '  D — d  tine  fellow ;  lived  in  style — 
only  traded  beyond  his  capital.'  So  cer- 
tiiicate's  signed,  ruin  a  hundred  or  two 
reptiles  of  r(>tailers,  and  so  begin  the 
war  again.  That's  the  way  to  make  a 
splash — devilish  neat,  isn't  it  ?  .  IXow 
you  stare  !  you  don't  know  nothing  of 
life,  old  boy. 

"  Caustic. — Vulgar  scoundrel ! 

*'  JJasIiaJl. — We  are  the  boys  in  the 
citv.  Whv,  there's  Sweetwort  the 
brewer — don't  you  know  Sweetwort ; 
Dines  an  hour  later  than  any  duke  in 
the  kingdom — imports  his  own  turtle — 


dresses  turbot  by  a  stop  watch — has 
house-lamb  fed  on  cream,  and  pigs  on 
pine  apples — gave  a  JoHiftcation  t'other 
day  —  stokehole  in  the  brow-house-— 
asked  a  do/en  peers — all  glad  to  come 
— can't  live  as  we  do.  Who  make  the 
splash  in  Hyde  Park  ?  —who  fdl  the  pit 
at  the  opera  ? — who  inhabit  the  squares 
in  the  West  ?  Why,  the  knowing  ones 
from  the  East  to  be  sure. 

**  Caustic. — Not  the  wise  pnes  from 
the  East,  I'm  sure. 

**  Dashall. — Who  support  the  fashion* 
able  Faro  tables  ?  Oh,  how  the  duch- 
esses chuckle  and  rub  their  hands,  when 
they  SCO  one  of  us  ! 

"  Caustic, — Ducheises  keep  gaming- 
tables !  , 

"  Dashall. — To  be  sure !  IIow  the 
devil  should  they  live  ? " 

Such,  O  learned  Cho-Ling-Kyang! 
is  the  real  life  of  those  extraordinaiy 
beings  who  arc  so  steady  and  plod- 
ding to  outward  appearance.  Little 
would  you  suspect  that,  when  one  ol 
the  merchants  of  the  factory  got  homej 
he  would  aid  duchesses  in  the  setting 
up  of  Faro  tables,  and  mix  with  all  the 
brilliant  and  dissolute  society  of  a 
great  city.  To  us,  such  thoughts 
woidd  seem  unnatural,  and  scarcely 
would  the  president  of  the  Ilong  con- 
sider himself  qualitied  to  hold  a  chop- 
stick  in  the  presence  of  a  yellow  but- 
ton. And  1  fear  greatly,  that  in  the 
extremity  of  your  unbelief  yon  say, 
Tush,  tush — Ping-Ivec  is  deceiving  us 
by  inventing  foolish  deceits!  An 
English  merchant  would  not  make 
open  profession  of  his  bankruptcy; 
an  English  lady  of  rank  would  not 
exult  in  the  number  of  people  she  had 
ruined  by  false  play  at  cards;  at 
English  gentleman  woidd  not  concert 
plans  with  his  sister  for  the  seduction 
of  a  lord^s  daughter ;  an  English  sheri£ 
would  not  throw  off  his  grocer's  aproi 
to  go  and  receive  the  judges,  while  ai 
English  barrister  ])ut  it  on,  and  sol( 
figs  to  the  beautiful  daughter  of  i 
British  captain.  But  consider,  C 
Cho-Ling-Kyang !  that  I  am  a  mai 
of  veracity  from  ray  youth,  and  thai 
if  I  make  so  bold  as  to  invent,  or  evei 
to  misquote,  there  may  be  many  be- 
side you  who  can  convict  me  at  once 
And  if  you  persist  in  your  doubts,  an< 
say,  verily  the  writers  of  those  playi 
give  no  true  account  of  thehr  count'*' 
men,  but  write  false  things  wl 
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have  no  oxLst<»nce  iu  reality,  what 
shall  we  think  of  the  countless  num- 
bers who  go  to  see  those  representa- 
tions, and  take  no  steps  to  punish  the 
authors  for  libels  and  defamations — 
but,  con trai'i wise,  applaud  and  clap 
their  hands,  and  say  *'  good,  good" — 
would  they  do  this  if  the  picture  had 
no  resemblance?  But  they  hold  up  the 
Stage  as  a  school  of  morals,  and  a 
copy  of  things  that  are.  And  another 
argument,  O  Cho-Ling-Kyang !  that 
these  dramas  are  drawn  from  experi- 
ence and  obser>'ation  is,  that  they  do 
not  contradict  each  other,  as  they 
woald  assuredly  do  if  they  proceeded 
from  any  source  but  reality.  No,  no — 
great  sir — believe  me,  that  the  scenes 
I  have  quotod  are  excellent  descrip- 
tions of  the  characters  introduced,  and 
that  their  originals  are  to  be  met  with 
every  day.  Again,  perhaps  you  will 
say — not  so;  OPiug-Kee,  the  writers 
of  those  plays  are  stupid  men — with 
shaved  heads— that  have  no  under- 
Standing,  and  receive  no  greater  re- 
ward than  the  conjurers  who  catch 
balls  on  their  foreheads,  and  balance 
long  poles  in  the  market-i)lace  I  But 
the  case  is  far  different,  as  I  will  prove 
to  you  from  the  preface  to  one  of 
those  works,  written  by  a  lady  called 
Inchbald,  who  herself  wrote  many 
comedies,  and  received  much  money 
for  the  same. 

**  It  is  well  known  that  the  English 
theatres  never  flourislied  as  they  do  at 
present,  (18<J7.)  When  it  is  enquired, 
why  painting,  poetry,  and  sculpture, 
decline  in  England  ?  want  of  encour- 
agment  is  the  sure  reply ;  but  this  reply 
cannot  be  given  to  the  (piestion,  why 
dramatic  literature  fails  ?  for  never  was 
there  such  high  remuneration  conferred 
upon  every  person,  and  every  work  be- 
longing to  the  drama.  A  new  play 
which,  frofn  a  reputed  ^it  of  former 
times,  would  not  with  success  brin^  him 
a  hundred  pounds,  a  manager  will  now 
purchase  from  a  reputed  blockhead  at 
the  price  of  near  a  thousand,  and  sus- 
tain all  risk  of  wliethcr  it  be  condemned 
or  not.  Great  must  be  the  attraction 
of  modern  plays  to  repay  such  specula- 
tion. It  is  a  consolation  to  the  drama- 
tist of  the  present  a^e,  that  while  his 
plays  are  more  attractive  than  ever 
those  of  former  writers  were,  those 
authors  had  their  contemporary  critics 
as  well  as  he,  though  less  acute  and  less 
•erere  'ndeed  than  the  present  race.*' 
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I  have  not  time  to  reduce  into  ce- 
lestial money  the  English  sum  of  a 
thousand  pounds;  but  it  is  great,  yea, 
more  than  the  value  in  three  years  of 
the  longest  peacock's  featlier  in  Pe- 
kin,  and  the  value  of  a  play  is  not 
diminished  since  then.     Not  many 
moons  ago,  there  was  a  reward  offer- 
ed by  one  of  the  managers,  of  five 
hundred  gold  cuius  called  guineas,  to 
the  person  who  should  send  to  him 
the  best  comedy  illustrative  of  present 
manners.     O   Cho-Ling-Kyang,  the 
power  of  five    hundred   guineas  in 
awakening  the  poetic  powers  of  man- 
kind!    The  gieat  majority  of  the 
English  nation  for  a  whole  year  wrote 
nothing  but  plays  ;  all  the  world  was 
a  stage,  and  all  the  men  and  women 
merely  writers;  and  when  the  time 
came,  all  had  broken  down  in  the  at- 
tempt, except  ninety-six.  But  through 
these  fourscore  and  sixteen  dramas, 
all  painting  the  habits  and  charac- 
teristics of  tlie  present  time,  the  judges 
appointed    by  the  manager  had  to 
read.    And  tliey  read — and  read;  and 
when  they  came  to  a  decision,  lo !  it 
was  in  favour  of  a  lady — one  of  the 
cleverest  authors,  in  other  styles,  that 
England  has  ever  seen— bright,  po- 
lished, witty  ;  and  although  not  in  a 
dramatic  fonn,  more   dramatic   and 
lively  than  any  professed  play-writer 
since    one   called  Sherry,  from    his 
fondness  for  drinking  wine.    'Midst 
the  ajjplause  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  the  hatred  and  jealousy  of 
her  ninety-five  competitora,  she  was 
presented  with  the  money ;  and  the 
manager,  on  looking  through  a  hole 
in  the  curtain  on  the  first  night  of  the 
performance,  saw  the  whole   house 
crowded  from  the  floor  to  the  roof, 
and  thought  he  had  never  so  wisely 
laid  out  five  hundred  guineas  in  his 
life.     **  Oho !"  said  wise  men  to  each 
other  in  the  boxes,  **we  shall  see 
ourselves  as  we  are — no  farcical  ex- 
aggeration,   no    vulgar   grievances; 
the  woman  is  an  observing  woman, 
and    has  mixed    in  great    society ; 
moreover,  it  is  the  best  play  out  of 
nearly  a  hundred  ;  let  us  wait,  it  will 
be  as  good  as  the  School  for  Scandal. 
And  they  stamped   loud  with  their 
feet.    The  play  was  called  the  fJay 
of  Du]*€8;  and  wise  men  in  the  boxes 
were  not   exemi)t  from  the  general 
fate.    All  were  dupes  together.    For 
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the  authoress  was  a  wise  woman,  and 
jingled  the  five  hundred  guineas  in  a 
purse,  and  kept  all  her  own  clever 
observation  of  life  and  manners  to  be 
used  on  some  other  occasion,  and 
took  the  same  view  and  no  other  of 
English  customs  and  character  that 
Kcynolds,  and  Morton,  and  O'Keefe, 
and  Colman,  had  done  befora  her. 
So  her  heroes  and  heroines  flew  about 
the  stage,  and  talked  funny  things, 
and  swore  a  little,  and  conversed  in 
a  provincial  dialect  called  slang,  and 
behaved  exactly  as  Dashall,  and  Miss 
Dazzle,  and  Lord  Sparkle  had  behaved 
before.  Oh !  was  not  this  a  triumph 
to  the  great  authors  of  former  days, 
and  did  it  not  prove  that  wise  men  in 
the  boxes  are  foolish  men  when  judg- 
ing of  the  stage?  It  did,  O  Cho- 
Ling-Kyang !  but  a  greater  triumph 
was  at  hand.  The  manager  having 
read  and  studied  the  preface  by  the 
female  Inchbald,  which  I  have  trans- 
lated for  your  instruction,  and  having 
given  a  small  sum — so  they  consider 
five  hundred  guineas  in  this  land  of 
ingots — to  a  reputed  wit,  thought  ho 
would  gain  much  silver  if  he  obtained 
a  drama  from  a  reputed  blockhead. 
And  he  was  right  in  his  calculation ; 
for  he  applied  to  an  author  who  had 
written  farces  in  five  acts,  where  va- 
rious impossible  things  were  done, 
and  persons  talked  in  great  jokes  in- 
vented long  ago  by  a  nobleman  of  the 
name  of  Miller,  and  behaved  like  the 
clown  in  a  pantomime,  without  the 
advantage  of  being  dressed  in  his 
parti- coloured  garments;  and  in  a 
shoi-t  time  this  author  furnished  the 
manager  with  a  comedy  called  Old 
Heads  and  Young  Hearts,  Oh  I  he 
knew  so  much  of  life,  this  famous 
author ;  he  would  show  what  the  real 
state  of  society  was ;  and,  said  I  to 
myself,  I  will  go  and  judge  for  myself. 
I  will  see  whether  the  books  I  have  been 
studying  are  filled  with  lies*  I  will 
sec  how  gentlemen  speak,  and  how 
ladies  look  and  act.  Oho !  I  will  put 
lleynolds  and  Morton  to  the  proof.  I 
will  put  on  my  European  dress.  I 
will  ask  the  way  to  the  theatre.  I 
will  sit  in  the  pit.  So  shall  I  be  able 
to  send  to  Cho-Ling-Kyang,  and  to 
the  venerated  Chang-Fen,  an  acoonnt 
from  my  personal  experience  of  Eng- 
lish fashionable  life.  And  so  the  first 
person  I  saw  on  the  stage  was  a 


yonng  gentleman  greatty  in  debt,  a 
stndier  <^  the  law,  who  Uvea  in  a 
bnildhig  called  the  Temple,  in  a  room 
meagrely  furnished,  and  talks  aboali 
his  intimacy  with  duchesses,  exacllj 
as  Dashall  and  Tangent  had  done 
before.  Oh  I  said  I,  this  is  complete 
proof  that  the  great  Reynolds  and 
great  Morton  drew  from  life,  and  also 
the  great  author  of  this  beautiful  play. 
His  name,  not  the  author's  name,  bol 
the  young  gentleman's  name,  is  Little- 
ton Coke,  after  two  sages  of  the  law 
called  Coke  and  Littleton;  bnt  he 
makes  no  money  by  his  profession^ 
and  has  found  all  his  great  fHcaida 
desert  him  when  he  made  application 
to  them  for  a  loan.  Their  names  are 
Lord  St  James  and  Mister  Deuceace. 
His  brother  also  writes  him  a  letter* 
enclosing  the  blessing  of  the  Beverena 
Mr  Rural,  but  no  caih.  But  suddenly 
comes. in  Lord  Charles  Roebudk,  the 
yonneer  son  of  the  Earl  of  Pompion, 
(for  m  this  country  all  the  younger 
sons  of  Earls  take  the  title  of ''  Lord,*!) 
and  tells  Mr  Littleton  Coke  that  he  fa 
in  love  with  a  lady  he  lifted  out  of  a 
carriage  that  had  been  upset. 

"  LitiUUm.^U  that  all  ? 

^  Roebuek.--FoThid  it,  Venus !  Vo, 
with  incredible  trouble  I  traced  them. 
The  father,  the  dragon  who  guards  thb 
Hesperian  fruit,  is  an  old  East  Indian 
colonel,  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  as  hot 
as  his  dominions.  I  hovered  round  the 
house  for  a  week. 

"  LUUeton, — Successfully  ? 

"  Roehttck. — I  saw  her  once  for  a  se- 
cond at  the  back  garden-gate. 

"  ZittleUm, — To  speak  to  her  ? 

^  Roebuck, — ^I  haan*t  time. 

«  Littleton^-Vo  ?    Oh ! 

''Roebuck. — ^No.  So  I  gave  her  a 
kiss. 

"  LUUeton, — ^Excellent  economy;  and 
her  name 

"  Ro^uck. — Ts  Rocket — herfitther^ 
an  eccentric  old  bully,  turns  his  house 
uito  a  barrack,  mounts  guard  at  the  hall 
door ;  the  poor  girl  can't  move  withont 
a  sentry,  and  I  Mieve  her  lady's-maid 
is  an  old  one-eyed  corporal  of  artiUery." 

From  this  you  will  percdve    O 
Cho-Ling-Kyang!  that  the  I 
are  difii^ent  from   the  CI  ui 

many  respects;    Mt  \^       d 

Rocket  so  far  d      s  fi      j 
trymen  as  to  k       » i     m  i  •• 

his  danghten    j.j        ?/ a.  «  j 
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man  of  the  name  of  Thunder  in  one  of 
the  vohinies  1  road  on  board  of  the 
ship,  wlio  was  very  like  thLs  Rocket 
— probably  his  uncle ;  and  he  H'^n'm 
was  the  son  or  grandson  of  an  old 
admiral  I  read  of  in  a  book,  called 
Trunnion  —  all  evidently  excellent 
men,  and  frequently  met  with  in  Eng- 
lish society.  The  Earl  of  Pompion  is 
prime  minister  of  England,  and  of 
conrse  a  verv  clever  man,  and  he.  has 
determined  that  \\U  son  shall  jnarry 
his  cousin  Ladv  Alice,  the  widow  of 
another  lord — Lord  (ieorge  Haw- 
thorn. She  is  called  Lady  Alice, 
though  her  husband's  name  was 
George ;  fur  it  is  usual  for  a  lady  to 
retain  her  Christian  name  in  spite  of 
her  marriage,  although  instances,  I 
am  told,  arc  known  where  a  ladv — 
even  a  duke's  daughter — marrying  a 
marquis's  son,  takes  the  Christian 
name  of  her  husband  along  with  his 
title,  and  calls  herself  Lady  Thomas 
or  Lady  William ;  but  the  author  of 
this  drama,  of  course,  knows  best. 
Lord  Charles  Koebuck  tries  to  avoid 
a  maniage  with  Lady  Alice,  and  begs 
Mr  Littleton  Coke  to  propose  for  her 
himself,  which  he  of  course  agrees  to 
do ;  and  in  preparation  for  which  he 
would  probably  have  found  the  large 
sum  of  twenty  pounds  he  wished  to 
borrow  from  I^ord  St  James,  very 
useful.  In  addition  to  the  hand  of 
the  widow,  who  has  a  fortune  of 
£5000  a-year.  Lord  Charles  insures 
him  a  seat  in  rarllameut ;  and  the 
two  fi'ienrls  go  out  in  a  givat  hurry 
on  hearing  a  knock  at  tlie  door,  to 
tako  uj)  their  residence  in  the  house 
of  the  Earl  t>f  rompion. 

The  knock  at  the  door  is  given  by 
the  brother  of  the  voun^  hamster, 
who  speak<  in  a  language  which  they 
told  me  WM>{  the  vernacular  of  a  fo- 
rtMgn  kingdom  called  York ;  he  is 
accompanied  by  a  ))nest  of  one  of  the 
religions  tolerated  in  this  country, call- 
ed the  Christian,  whi<'h  was  once  uni- 
versal, but  has  now  fallen  into  disre- 
pute. I'lu'V  come  in  search  of  the 
spendthrift,  and  are  taken  for  a  mo- 
ney-lender and  a  bailitf  by  the  yoinig 
lawyers  clerk  :  and  this  makes  a' great 
laugh,  it  is  so  natural  a  juistakf*. 

Ladv  Alice  Hawthorn  is  a  deli;(ht- 
ful  lady.  She  has  invited  Colonel 
Kocket  and  his  daughter  to  dine  with 
Lord  Fompion,  (whom  she  calls  Tom- 
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pey,aftera  great  philosopher  in  ancient 
Jiome,)  and  who,  she  says,  although 
he  is  her  uncle,  "  talked  impudence  " 
to  her  when  he  was  half  tipsy  at  a 
ball  at  a  place  called  Almacks.  She 
tells  the  Earl  that  Colonel  Kocket  is 
rich  and  powerful ;  but  in  this  she 
tells  a  non-verity — for  she  looked  at 
me — even  me — where  1  was  sittuig  in 
the  i>it,  and  said  he  is  *'  a  half-pay 
colonel,  with  less  interest  than  a  trea- 
sure' clerk,  but  a  glorious  old  fellow ; 
I'll  bet  he'll  kiss  the  countess  in  a 
week.  What  fun ! "  I,  even  I,  Ping- 
Kee,  was  so  astonished,  that  I  could 
say  nothing,  but  sat  and  blushed  very 
much  at  the  communication  ;  and  still 
redder  did  my  cheek  become  when  I 
saw  what  followed.  For  when  Lord 
Charles  and  the  baiTister  came  in,  the 
young  lord  recognises  lady  Alice's 
tones.  ''  lilest  voice,"  he  says,  sure- 
ly it  is 

**  Ldd'f  AVic^ — Your  cousin  Alice; 
how  arc  you,  Charley  ? — (he  hesitates) 
— all  right — go  on,  I'm  human  nature, 
(he  ki.sses  her.)  What's  vour  friend's 
name  'i  " 


And  then  Mr  Littleton  Coke  is  pre- 
sented to  Lord  and  Lady  Pompion, 
wiio  receive  hnn  very  kindly ;  for  they 
mistake  him  for  the  foreign  gentleman 
who  does  not  speak  English,  his  bro- 
ther from  the  kingdom  of  York.  And 
Lady  Alice,  besides  asking  her  cousin 
to  kiss  her,  lets  the  young  hamster 
make  love  to  her,  and  kiss  her  hand 
before  they  are  acipiainted  ten  minutes, 
and  altogether  gives  a  very  fascina- 
ting idea  of  widows  of  high  rank, 
('olonel  Kocket  always  gives  his  com- 
mands in  military  language,  as  if  he 
were  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  and 
Lord  Charles  Koebuck  frightens  the 
common  i)eoplewith  his  haughty  looks. 
There  is  a  very  elegant  gentleman, 
who  is  called  a  butler,  and  comes  in 
to  inform  Lord  Charles  that  dinner  is 
on  the  table  ;  and  the  second  act  ends 
in  the  following  dignified  manner:  — 

"  Butl  y. — Ahem — dinner,  my  lord  " 
—  (a  pause — he  f^oes  behind  their  cau- 

sru^-') — "  Dinner,  my "     (Tlicy 

start  up  confused.)  Ilocbuck  looks 
sternly  at  the  butler,  and  they  exfunt 
followed  bv  Hutler,  bowinjr. 

In  the  next  act  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  kissing  and  talking,  for  which  I 
cf>uld  see  no  reason ;  and  peoplp  ran 


lt«5.]  rinij-Ket't  fw 
oat  and  in,  find  np  and  down  bo  much, 
that  I  became  rather  confuacd.  Bat 
the  old  Bouze  is  vory  stupid,  aod 
makes  a  number  of  mistakes ;  and  the 
yoang  barrister  ia  very  gay,  and  treats 
I-ady  Alice  as  if  she  was  no  better 
thau  a  dancer  at  a  festival ;  and  tlicj 
all  treat  each  other  in  such  extraor- 
dinary ways,  tliat  I  could  only  per- 
cdve  that  Eng  9h  oung  lad  ea  and 
English  yonng  gentlemen  f  they  be 
Iiaved  in  Canto  as  they  do  at  home 
would  speedily  be  con  gncd  to  fbo 
locknp-hoase.  But  at  last  I  was 
glad  to  recognise  Lord  Charles  d 
gnised  f-  *—  * '  '■  ~-  "• '  ■ 


1  groom,  and  I  was  q  profid  of 
my  cleverness  in  recogn  z  ng  h  m  for 
his  on-n  father  spta^s  o  im  tbr  it 
long  time,  and  ne  e  makes  the  dis 
coveiy ;  and  short  y  arte  M  Little 
ton  Coke  appears  a!  i 

groom,  but  tor  what  i) 

not  Slid  ont.    And  nt, 

time  employed  iu  lo  V    „        u 

and  qnarruliing  and  ah  n„  111  at 
last  all  things  scene  1  o  go  ^h^  a  d 
the  old  Bonze  u  ted  U  1  ands  Of  the 
lovers  on  the  stage  a  an       1 

and  clapped  on  han 
Cho-Ling-Kyang  I  n 

find  fault  with  the  d  ma  are  foolisb 
It  is  not  with  the  d  ama  such  crit  cs 
should  find  fau  b  t  w  h  the  people 
who  behave  in  real  1  fe  such  a  en 
rious  manner.  No —  t  w  11  not  do  to 
throw  the  blame  of  such  represen 
tatioos  on  the  author  He  does  no 
thing  bnt  paint  what  he  sees  And 
therefore  yon  w  II  bo  wise  if  Jon 
send  over  to  th    i  eople  an  an  bossa 
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dor  who  la  not  of  the  sect  of  the  monl 
Con-fii-tse ;  for  as  he  will  have  to  n^ 
in  the  society  of  Lady  Alices  and 
Conntesses  ot  Pompions,  he  might  be 
shocked  and  degraded  by  meeHiig 
them,  if  ho  had  any  regard  for  female 
delicacy  or  manly  feeling.  It  wSl  not 
reqoire  a  man  of  the  abilities  of  ibe 
venerated  Chang-Fen  to  twist  round 
his  thnmb  so  very  stup  d  a  mortal  ig 
h   r       f  J      I  13  s  c  etftiy 


Bn 


)p-boo  s  and  k  ee  breedics 
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one  n  tl  c  l)ooK«  bearmj  any  tea 
tlance  td  Po  tmge  o  I  avis  i._ 
th  refo  e  Isubposo  ad  the  deveini 
Jire  banished  ly  tUis  n  i  P^^ 
nnd  all  the  s  Uy  one  kept  at  hoiDK. 
^on  will  fhcrefo  b  1  e  o  miOi| 
your  trta  es  w  the  P  uip  ns  irtSJ 
rea  de  n  Wh  tehtll  th  r  t!  an  w  A 
the  Gon^s  and  Pn  kera  ho  an 
Iransprtei  to  Hon^  K  ng  In  ttij 
mean  tun    I  on  no    my  n^ 

en    !        and  1  wil    a       mik    pt^i 


or 
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gr  n 
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gh  era  And  of  the  resUt  IW 
altc  on  a  va  e  '>  ch  <  the  t& 
our  sen  ant  Pint  Kec  whotoncfa 
grt  nd  on  stand  on  tvlUi  t 
heal  nine  tin  u — anS  onp  tit 
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Till:  Mii>xitiirr  watch. 


CUAPTEB  I. 


"  For  the  watch  to  babble  and  talk, 
In  most  tolerable,  and  not  to  be  endured." 


JfMcA  A4o  about  Xk  thing. 


About  tlie  period  when  the  civil 
wars  between  the  Republican  and 
Kojalist  parties  in  England  had  termi- 
nated, after  the  execution  of  the  un- 
fortunate Charles  I.,  in  the  utter 
defeat  of  his  son  at  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester, and  the  dispersion  of  all  the 
adherents  to  the  royal  c<ause,  a  small 
castellated  mansion,  not  far  from  the 
eastern  coast  of  Enprland,  was  gar- 
risoned by  a  party  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarj'  troops. 

This  mansion,  which  had  belonged 
to  a  Rovalist  family  who  had  fled  the 
land,  having  Ix'cu  seized  upon  and 
confiscated  bV  the  Parliamentary  com- 
missioners  employed  in  sequestrating 
the  property  of  confmned  enemies  of 
the  commonwealth,  had  been  convert- 
ed into  a  sort  of  fortress  or  stronghold, 
the  natural  defences  and  isolated  posi- 
tion of  which,  renden?d  it  peculiarly 
adapted  as  a  place  of  confinement  for 
prisoners  of  war.  Its  situation,  at 
the  same  time,  so  near  the  coast,  gave 
it  an  additional  advantage  as  a  post  of 
observation,  whence  measures  might 
be  taken  for  the  interception  of  such 
Royalist^,  who,  proscribed  as  obsti- 
nate malignants,  might  l)e  led  to  this 
part  of  the  country  in  their  attempts 
to  sock  the  means  of  escajK?. 

Flanked  on  one  side  bv  the  waters 
of  the  riviT,  this  Isolated  house  was 
cut  off  on  the  other  three  bv  a  broad 
ditch  or  moat,  being  thus  entirely  sur- 
rounded liy  water,  exc<*i)t  at  one  point 
the  most  rrmotefroin  the  river,  whrre 
it  communicated  by  a  woodon  bridg*' 
with  a  causeway,  lined  bv  an  avenue 
of  trees,  which  served  a-*  an  approach, 
and  travers(Hl  at  some  length  a  low 
level  tract  of  land  before  it  reached 
the  higher  and  more  hilly  country. 
A  similar  tract  of  level,  but  of  a 
more  marshy  and  swampy  description, 
stretched  along  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  tenninating  at  s<jmc  dis- 
tance by  a  line  of  low  well-wooded 


hills.  Not  fur  from  the  house,  which 
stood  thus  alone,  like  a  solitary  bit- 
tern in  a  Dutch  landscape,  the  river 
widened  suddenly  into  a  large  expanse 
of  water,  called  in  this  part  of  England 
a  "broad,"  which  was  itself  only  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  low  sand-banks,  and  sandy  downs 
or  deanes,  as  they  are  there  termed, 
and  extended  thus  along  the  shore  to 
some  distance,  when  again  assuming 
the  form  of  a  river,  it  poured  its 
waters  into  the  (iennan  Ocean. 

Of  the  more  ancient  part  of  this 
mansion,  which  boasted  (it  was  never 
well  known  upon  what  authority)  a 
Roman  origin,  only  a  large  circular 
tower  was  left,  which  was  attached 
somewhat  awkwanlly,  like  an  ill-ad- 
justed headpiece,  on  to  the  more  mo- 
dem building.  Although  constructed  in 
the  comparatively  peaceful  times  of 
Henry  VII.'s  reign,  the  more  mo- 
dem house  had  been  evidently  built 
iivith  some  ideas  of  sti-ength  and  do- 
fence,  and  in  a  demi- castellated  form, 
various  smaller  additions  having  been 
made  to  it  at  subsequent  and  diflfereut 
periods,  without  any  great  observance 
of  ord(?r  or  stvle. 

Behind  the  main  bo<ly  of  the  lionso 
thus  irregularly  constructed,  was  a 
species  of  small  inner-court  or  ganlen, 
enclosed  between  the  old  tower  and 
the  walls  that  connected  it  with  the 
mansion  on  one  side,  and  a  wing  of 
the  building  which  extended  to  the 
side  of  the  stream  on  the  other; 
whilst  opiK)site  to  the  back  of  the 
house,  winch  was  now  wholly  unoccu- 
pied, and  almost  in  a  minous  state,  a 
strong  and  thick  parai>et  skirted  the 
river,  and  completed  the  parallelo- 
gram.— Formerly  an  opening  in  the 
centre  of  this  ])arapet  had  evident]/ 
conducted  by  several  steps  to  the 
water's  edge,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
communications  with  boats  on  the 
river:  but  it  had  now  been  blocked  ap 
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by  a  fresh  mass  of  heavy  brickwoiic  leer  dnng  around  it,  covered  the  front 
and  masonry,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  d  his  buff-coat ;  and  a  morion,  desti- 
adding  security  to  the  place ;  and  at  the    tnte  of  all  feather  or  ornament,  oon- 


time  we  write,  two  culverins,  mounted 
so  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  top  of 
the  parapet,  contributed  to  give  to  the 
spot  the  look  of  a  fortified  stronghold. 
The  forms  of  flower-beds  of  prim 
shapes,  the  former  decorations  of  the 
spot,  might  still  be  traced  here  and 
there  in  the  now  almost  level  and 
sandy  surface  of  the  coast,  giving 
evidence  that  some  pains  had  proba- 
bly been  originally  bestowed  upon 
this  interior  enclosure.  But  beyond 
these  faint  traces  of  flower-beds,  no- 
thing now  remained  of  its  better  days 
but  a  few  evergreens  and  other  btfshes, 
which,  growing  close  by  the  parapet 
wall,  had  equally  escaped  the  mde 
trampling  of  the  unheeding  soldiers, 
or  the  wanton  devastations  of  some  of 
the  over- zealous  of  the  day ;  men  who 
looked  upon  all  adornment  of  what- 
ever kind,  all  appearance  of  gratifi- 
cation of  a  refined  taste,  however  in- 
nocent, as  sinful  and  condemnable.  A 


cealed  for  the  greater  part  bis  haiTi 
closely  clipped  in  compliance  with  the 
puritanical  fashions  of  the  times,  the 
colour  of  which,  however,  might  be 
divined  by  the  fairness  of  the  young 
mustache  that  curled  lovingly  about 
his  upper  lip. 

Sometuncs,  as  he  paced  backwards 
and  forwards  upon  his  lonesome 
watch,  the  eye  of  the  young  man  rest- 
ed for  a  while  upon  the  dull  swampy 
landscape,  the  chief  beauty  of  whioi, 
at  the  moment,  was  a  slight  hace 
that  hovered  over  stream  and  marsh, 
and  stunted  willow  and  distant  bilV 
tmged'with  a  golden  hue  from  the 
slanting  rays  of  the  sun;  the  only 
Uving  sights  and  sounds  of  which, 
were  busy  flights  of  gnats  whirUng  up 
and  down  with  drowsy  hum ;  an  oc- 
casional frog,  that  splashed  from  tho 
opposite  shore  into  the  water  with  an 
uneasy  croak ;  and  one  solitaiy  fisher- 
DHUi,  who,  after  having  drawn  up  hia 


vaulted  passage  traversed  the  win^  of    boat  among  the  rushes  on  the  river^a 
.,    ^  .,,.  .  _-:.        ._...,___    Ym^^  ^Qnp  ^jjQ  opening  upon   the 

'« broad,*"  and  left  his  une  to  float 
along  the  lazy  stream,  seemed  to  have 
lain  down  in  his  broad  flat-bottomed 

Sunt,  ta  sleep  at  his  ease.  Sometimea 
e  paused  to  scmtinize  more  earnest- 
ly the  heavy  pile  of  the  old  tOwer, 
to  guard  all  egress  from  which  might 
be  supposed,  nrom  his  periodical  exa- 
minations of  its  walls,  to  be  the  pecn- 
liar  duty  of  his  poet.  Sometimes  again 
he  gazed  listlessly  upon  the  marks  <tf 
devastation,  where  the  carved  armo- 
rial bearings  df  the  familv  to  whom 
the  mansion  bad  belonged,  had  been 
hacked  away  from  the  walls  of  the 
bnilding,  and  other  symbols  of  nobi- 
lity or  religion  had  been  wantonly 
mntflated  or  destroyed ;  and  at  snck 
moments,  an  almost  unconscious  sigih 
would  escape  him,  ill  according  witli 
the  tenets  of  the  j)arty  which  he  evi- 
dently served.  But  most  generally 
his  attention  was  dh^cted  towards  a 
low  whidow  in  the  first  floor  of  the 
projecting  whig,  not  very  many  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  hi  front 
of  which  a  small  wooden  balooinri 
lUled  with  flowers,  showed  that  the 
ooeupant  of  the  chamber  to  which  it 
belonged  was  probab^  of  the 


the  bnilding  mentioned  as  stretchmg 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  formed  the 
usual  and  more  direct  communication 
between  this  sort  of  court  and  other 
parts  of  the  establishment. 

Late  on  a  fine  autumn  aftetrnoon  of 
the  year  1G52,  some  little  time  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  a  young  man, 
musket  on  arm,  paced  up  and  down 
this  inner  court  as  sentinel.  His  dress, 
which  partook  of  the  military  uni- 
form of  the  times,  without  precisely 
belonging  to  any  particular  regiment, 
and  the  finer  cloth  of  some  parts  of 
his  attire,  which  was  of  a  far  finer 
texture  than  was  customary  npon  the 
person  of  a  common  soldier,  proved 
that  he  was  one  of  the  many  voluu- 
tcor.s  who  had  enrolled  themselves 
among  the  troops  of  the  Pariiamen- 
tary  anny,  and  probably  of  gentler 
birth  than  might  be  generally  found 
employed  in  such  humble  military 
functions.  Loose  boots  of  so  great  a 
size  towards  their  upper  part,  that 
each  might  have  been  imagined  to 
contain,  at  least,  half  a  calf-skin, 
mounted  towards  his  large  hose  of 
plain  but  good  material.  A  tuck  or 
rapier  of  some  length  was  forded 
round  his  loins;  a  corselet,  withbando- 
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FOX,  and  of  an  nijc  \^-hcn  such  mattors 
an*  still  oliji'Cls  of  tondc^r  and  carctul 
.solicitude.  At  these  times,  evidences 
of  iiiiiKitience,  almost  amountin;^  to 
]>ettishness,  -would  appear  in  his  un- 
caftv  ''estures ;  and  after  a  serutinv  of 
some  duration,  he  WDuld  airain  turn 
away  to  resume  his  ]^acin;^^  willi  a  h)ok 
of  tronbh'  and  annoyance  upon  liis 
brow.  Tlie  liandsome  ftiatures  of  lliat 
iim;  \\^r(*,  however,  were  not  formed 
to  express  *:rii*f,  nor  that  clear  l)ri;^dit 
eve  sorrowful  thou^rht ;  vet,  such  were 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  that 
whenever  discnjra;xin«:C  them  from  asso- 
ciations connected  with  tlie  balconied 
window,  as  his  reflections  revi-rted  to 
Jjinis(?lf  and  his  own  position,  Ids 
countenance  would  fall,  and  his  eye 
cloud  over  with  an  expression  of  sad- 
ness. 

({erald  Clvnton  was  of  old  familv 
and  nol>le  birth.  His  father,  Lord 
Clynton,  liad  doated  upo!i  liis  wit'e. 
witli  the  tbndest  ;ind  most  exclu<i\e 
alTection  ;  and  the  birt'i  of  (lerald, 
his  second  son,  liavinj;  been  the  oc- 
casion of  her  death  in  childb  d,  the 
a;]fonized  husband,  who  was  inconsol- 
able for  lier  loss,  had  never  ])een  able 
to  kn)k  njion  the  chihl,  and,  in  its 
infant  vears,  had  banislied  it  altoffc- 
ther  from  his  si^dit.  The  lime  arrived, 
liowever,  when  it  became  uece>sarv 
to  remove  the  little  bov  from  the 
sole  care  of  menials,  and  to  com- 
mence the  rudiments  of  his  education  ; 
and  at  that  ju'riod  Mr  L}le,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  deceased  Ladv  (.'Ivntou, 
lindinfr  the  aversion  of  the  father  to- 
wards the  poor  innocent  caus<'.  of  the 
mother's  de.th  still  more  siron^cly 
rooted  by  time,  and  his  \\  hole  paternal 
affections  centn-d  and  lavished  ujioii 
his  eldest  born,  had  taken  the  child  to 
his  home,  and,  beinj:  himself  childless, 
had  treated,  and  as  it  were  adopted, 
the  Ijov  as  his  own  <iin. 

Time  crept  on.  The  boy  i^o\y  into 
the  youth  ;  the  youth  appr«)ached  to 
the  man :  but  still  Lord  C'lvnton 
evinced  no  interest  in  his  younjr  son 
— jravo  HO  dem(»n-trati(m  of  awak<'n- 
ing  affection.  With  time  also  crei)t 
on  the  an;rry  and  troubled  clouds 
that  arose  upon  the  ]iolitical  horizon 
of  the  land.  The  stonn  at  len;,^h 
burst  forth.  Tlie  fatal  stru;:j:le  com- 
menced    l>etween    the     unfortunate 
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Charles  and  his  Parliament ;  and  the 
civil  wars  broke  out.  A  stanch 
lioyalist.  Lord  Clynton  joined  with 
enthu>iasm  the  cause  of  the  monarch ; 
while  ^Ir  Lvle,  whose  tenets  were  of 
the  Presbyterian  ])ersuasion,  an<l 
whose  polilii-al  opinions  were  cmtirely 
of  that  l)arly,  found  himself  enrolled 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Parliamentary 
army,  in  which  his  name  and  fortune, 
and  his  active,  but  stern,  cold  courage, 


gave  him  much  inlluence. 

Kntirely  deprived  of  the  affections 
of  a  iath(U*,  whom  he  never  renieui- 
bered  to  have  .seen,  and  on  whom, 
with  the  usual  levitv  of  bovhood,  he 
seldom  or  nev<'r  bestowed  a  passing 
thought,  (lerald  C-lynlon,  or  (ierald 
Lyle,  as  he  was  constantlycalled  after 
his  uncle— and  most  peoi)le  knew  not 
that  he  bore  anv  other  name — natn- 
rally  imbibed  tli<;  oinnions  and  simti- 
nients  of  his  i)rotector ;  ami,  when'tho 
civil  wai*  was  openly  declared,  followed 
him  to  the  camp.  The  retlection  ntjver 
crossed  him,  that  the  nnknown  author 
of  his  beinir  might  be  engaged  in  tho 
ranks  k)^  \ he  enem v :  that  his  uncle  and 
his  father  might  chance  to  meet  face  to 
face  upon  the  battle-licld;  that  either 
his  real  parent,  or  the  ])arent  of  hi^ 
atfections,  might  fall  by  the  hand  of 
the  other.  To  do  justice  to  th»' feel- 
ings of  the  youth,  no  idea  of  the  kind 
had  <"ver  been  suggested  to  him  by  his 
nncle,  not  a  wt>r<l  mentioned  of  tho 
political  sentiments  of  his  father. 
C'olouel  Lvle — for  such  became  Lid 
rank  in  the  Parliamentary  army — ycba 
a  man  of  lirm  adherence  to  his  prin- 
cipl(>s ;  and  although  a  cold,  hard 
man,  in  all  things  but  his  affection 
ft»r  his  adopted  son.  too  earnest  and 
eager  a  supporter  of  the  i)arty  for 
which  he  batthMl.  to  allow  such  a  pro- 
sidyte  to  what  he  considered  the  just 
and  upright  cause — such  a  follower  in 
his  own  footste])s  as  his  nephew — 
to  esca]>e  him  on  acconnt  of  any  Hi- 
mily  considerations,  which  he  stigma- 
tized as  *'  prejudices  to  be  despised 
and  set  at  nought  in  so  holy  a  matter." 

Kn rolled  as  a  volunteer  in  his  nnde's 
regnneut.  (ierahl  ha<l.  Lii  some  of  the 
scanty  moments  of  peace  and  repose 
snatched  between  the  (pnckly  follow- 
ing i»hases  of  the  struggh?,  found  op- 
portunities to  cultivate  the  sicquaint- 
ance  of  an  old  friend  of  liis  imcle^s — 
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nn  oflicor  in  tlio  same  ro;;fiinont — or 
nitlicr,  it  ouglit  to  Ik»  owned  without 
reserve,  the  aaiuaintaiice  ol"  the  fair 
(lauj^htor  of  that  iViend.  In  these 
troubh'd  but  i>nM.MOus  moments  it 
was,  that  (lerald'.s  ynimg  heart  first 
awakened  to  h)ve ;  and  when,  upon 
the  death  of  h\^  unHe  Cohmel  L>de, 
who  never  recovered  the  wounds  he 
had  received  iipcin  the  field  of  Naseby, 
oUl  La/.arus  S<*anian  received  the  com- 
mand of  th(?  regiment,  it  was  again 
the  bright  eyes  of  pretty  -Mistress 
Mildred  that  servcjd  as  a  loadstone  to 
attach  him  to  it,  and  to  attract  him 
to  follow  the  troop  which  garrisoned 
the  lone  mansion  njion  thci  eastern 
coast  of  England  ;  for  Colonel  Laza- 
rus Seaman  was  the  governor  or  com- 
mander of  this  impromptu  sort  of 
fortress ;  and  (.'olonel  Lazarus  Sea- 
man's daughter,  his  only  and  mother- 
less chihl,  (juitted  her  father's  side 
as  little  as  possible.  She  it  was 
who  was  the  tenant  of  the  room  ap- 
pertaining to  that  balconied  window, 
and  th()S(^  ])right  and  carefully-tended 
llovvers,  to  wliich  the  eves  of  Gerald 
now  so  often  strayed,  as  he  paced  up 
and  down  the  dull  court,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  sentinel. 

(Gerald's  thoughts,  however,  as  al- 
ready intimati'd,  were  not  placid,  nor 
wen;  they  exclusively  occupied  by  the 
object  of  his  aflections.  They  dwelt, 
from  time  to  time,  with  gri(*f  upon  his 
uncle,  whose  death  had  excited  in  him 
so  many  bitter  regrets  ;  and  those  sad 
rec(»necti(Mis,  in  their  tuni,  called  forth 
in  him  other  rellections  of  a  new  and 
painful  nature.  He  recalled  to  mind 
how,  in  his  dying  moments,  the  self- 
electi'd  father  of  his  vouth  had  sum- 
mone<l  him  to  his  side,  and  talked  to 
him  of  that  other  father  whom  he  had 
nev(M-  known  ;  how  he  had  spoken,  hi 
broken  accents,  and  with  much  re- 
morse, of  the  possible  hatred  engen- 
dere«l  between  father  and  sou  ;  of  his 
own  regivts,  now  first  clearly  awa- 
ken«'d  in  him,  that  he  himself  might 
have  been  the  cause  of  such  a  con- 
summation :  and  how  then,  with  his 
last  breath,  he  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  murmur  exj^ressions  of  bitter  rc- 
jientance  for  some  cruel  wTong  done, 
the  nature  of  which  no  longer  met  the 
ear  of  the  anxious  listener,  and  was 
.^oon  left  for  ever  unexplained  in  the 


silence  of  death.  Tlicsc  sad  remem- 
brances led  to  a  train  of  thought  of  a 
most  painful  and  harassing  descrip- 
tion. His  position  as  a  voluntary 
supporter  of  a  cause  repugnant  to  the 
prhiciples  of  a  father,  whom,  although 
unknown  to  him,  it  was  his  duty  to 
honour  and  obey,  an<l  as  attianced  to 
the  daughter  of  a  man  whose  Kepub- 
lican  principles  were  so  decided,  ap- 
l)eared  to  him  involved  with  the  most 
perplexing  difiicnlties.  New  and  con- 
flicting feelings  had  arisen  in  the  young 
man's  breast.  There  was  already 
within  him  a  bitter  struggle  between 
love  and  duty — between  long  incul- 
cated opinions  and  newly  awakened 
emotions.  As  the  on(»  or  the  other 
feeling  predominated,  Gerald  walked 
backwards  and  forwards  with  gloomy 
face,  or  turned  to  gaze  ui)on  the  win- 
dow, the  closed  casement  of  which 
seemed  then  to  call  forth  from  him 
gestures  and  words  of  a  somewhat 
testy  impatience. 

*'  She  knows  that  this  is  my  hour 
for  mounting  guard,  an<l  yet  she  comes 
not  to  the  window.  She  shows  no 
sign  of  the  least  thought  or  care  for 
me,'*  he  muttered  angi'ily  to  himself, 
stamping  more  firmly  and  sharply  as 
he  recommenced  his  i)acing,  after  a 
pause,  in  which  ho  had  eyed  the  win- 
dow with  bent  brow  and  bitten  lip. 
*'  But  she  does  not  love  me,"  he  added 
bitterly.  "  She  has  never  loved  me. 
She  has  never  done  otherwise  than 
trifle  with  my  aftections — seeking 
for  demonstrations  of  my  love  to  feed 
her  vanity,  and  then  flinging  them 
aside  with  the  sick  stomach  of  an 
over-pampered  child.  I  am  a  fool  to 
let  myself  be  thus  dragged  at  her 
skirts,  in  such  tinselled  leading-strings. 
No ;  I  will  loose  myself  from  this 
thraldom.  But  what  if  she  love  an- 
other? More  than  once  I  have  thought,, 
she  looked  with  much  complacency 
npon  that  young  recruit — the  new 
vohmteer — that  May  wood,  I  think 
they  call  him.  Were  it  true,  'sdeath  I 
I  would  slit  his  ears  for  him.  God 
forgive  me  the  oath ! "  Gerald  asked 
no  forgiveness  for  the  revengeful 
thought. 

He  was  still  continuing  his  half- 
muttered  soliloquy  of  jealousy  and 
spite,  when  the  click  of  a  c-ascmcnt- 
hasp  caught  his  lover's  car.    In  a 
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moment,  the  angry  expression  of  his 
brow  was  cleared  away  like  a  mist 
before  the  sun — a  bright  ^Icam  of 
satisfaction  ilhmicd  his  countenance, 
as  he  looivcd  eagerly  and  Iiastily  to- 
wards the  window  of  Mistress  Mil- 
dred's chamber.  The  casement  open- 
ed, and  first  appe.ired  a  fair  hand, 
which,  with  x\  long  tai>ering  jug  of 
blue  and  white  Dutch  porcelain,  was 
bestrewing  water  upon  the  flowers  in 
the  little  wood(?n  balcony.  Then 
there  stood  at  the  open  window  a 
youthful  female  form ;  but  the  head 
was  bent  down  so  low  over  the  flowers 
— the  damsel  was  so  absorbed  in  her 
gentle  occupation — she  was  of  course 
so  comi)letcly  unaware  of  the  presence 
of  any  person  in  the  court  below  who 
might  expect  a  greeting  from  her,  that 
it  was  ditficult  at  first  to  distinguish 
the  features.  A  pure  white,  pinched, 
and  i)laited  cap  covered  the  bended 
head,  but  not,  however,  so  entirely, 
as  fully  to  contain  or  hide  a  profusi<m 
of  dark  brown  hair,  which  perhaps, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
it  should  have  done.  Through  the 
flowers,  also,  that  partially  obscured 
the  long  low  window,  might  be  dis- 
tinguished part  of  a  sad-coloured 
gown,  the  simplicity  of  which,  in  its 
make,  could  not  conceal,  as  perhaps 
it  ought  to  have  done,  the  rounded 
outlines  of  a  full  but  graceful  form ; 
wiiile,  at  the  same  time,  its  dull  hue 
was  channingly  relieved — of  course 
without  any  intention  of  coquetr}' — 
by  a  ruff  and  gorget  of  the  most  glit- 
tering purity,  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
long  sleeves  by  two  small,  delicate, 
white  cuffs,  which  seemed  to  be  play- 
ing a  game  of  rivalry  with  the  little 
bands  f(»r  the  palm  of  fairness. 

As  (I<'rald  hemmed,  and  coughed, 
and  shuffled  with  his  feet  impatiently, 
■he  imagined,  for  a  moment,  that  one 
hasty  glance,  of  the  eyes  which  bent 
over  the  flowers  was  directed  into 
the  court,  and  then  averted  with  the 
quickness  of  lightning,  but  he  was  no 
doubt  mistaken  ;  fur  when  the  task  of 
watering  the  jdants  was  at  an  end, 
the  head  was  only  raised  to  watch  the 
clouds  for  a  very  short  space  of  time 
— sufficient  time,  however,  to  show 
tw'  ncilled  eyebrriws  placed 

r  *  bright  dark  eyes,  in 

h  which  gives  a  look 


of  tormenting  espieglerie  to  the  ex- 
pression, and  in  the  blooming  cheekB, 
full,  but  not  too  full  for  grace,  two 
laughter-loving  dimples,  which  im- 
parted to  a  lovely  countenance  a 
joyous  and  fascinating  character — 
and  then  was  again  withdrawn.  The 
fair  white  hand  again  already  rested 
upon  the  hasp  of  the  casement,  as  if 
to  close  it,  when  Gerald,  who  had 
waited  with  renewed  feelings  of  vex- 
ation the  greeting  of  his  lady-love, 
called  in  a  low,  but  almost  angry  tono 
of  voice,  "Mildred! — Mistress  Mil- 
dred!" 

"Master  Gerald  Lyle,  is  it  you? 
Who  woidd  have  thought  that  yoii 
were  there?"  said  pi-etty  Mistress 
Mildred,  again  showing  at  the  win- 
dow her  arch  countenance,  the  ex- 
pression of  which  seemed  to  be  at 
most  wicked  variance  with  her  prim 
attire. 

"  Methinks  a  friendly  greeting  were 
not  ill  bestowed  upon  an  old  acquaint- 
ance," muttered  the  young  man  in  the 
same  tone  of  testy  impatience. 

"  Know  you  not,"  responded  the 
damsel,  with  something  of  the  canting 
whine  adoi)ted  at  the  time,  and  in  a 
semi-serious  tone,  to  the  genuineness 
of  which  her  dimples  very  naughtily 
gave  a  direct  lie — whatever  their 
mistress  might  have  intended — "  Know 
you  not,  that  such  bowings  of  the 
head,  and  hissings  of  the  Imnd,  are 
but  vain  and  worldly  symbols  and 
delusions." 

"  Trifle  not  i^ith  me,  I  beseech  yon, 
Mildred,"  said  the  vexed  lover,  "  for 
my  heart  is  sad  and  my  mind  is  ha- 
rassed. During  the  weary  hours  ot 
my  watch,  I  have  longed  for  a  smilo 
from  that  sweet  face — a  glance  from 
those  bright  eyes,  as  my  only  solace ; 
and  yet  the  hours  pa.ssed  by  and  you 
came  not  to  your  window,  although  I 
had  let  you  know  that  itrwas  my  duty 
to  keep  this  watch  ;  and  when  you  did 
come,  you  would  have  left  agjiin  with- 
out a  single  word  to  me.  This  was 
unkind.  And  now  you  are  there,  you 
bend  your  brow  ujwn  me  with  au 
angry  look.  AVhat  have  I  done  to 
oflTend  you,  ^lildred?  You  cannot 
doubt  my  love,  my  truth." 

"  And  what  is  there  in  my  conduct 
or  in  my  words  that  can  justify  Jifas- 
ter  Lyle  in  thus  ti'cating  mc  as  a 
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tiifler?"  answered  Mildred  with  <^ 
pouting  air,  avoiding  any  direct  an- 
swer to  all  his  other  remarks.  *^  Me- 
thinks  I  have  every  right  to  be  of- 
fended at  80  unjust  an  accusation." 
But  In  spite  of  the  gross  offence,  Mis- 
tress Iklildred  now  seemed  to  have  no  . 
thought  of  punishing  it,  by  withdraw- 
ing from  the  window. 

"  I  offend  you !  you  know  I  would 
give  the  whole  world,  were  it  mine,  to 
spare  you  one  painful  feeling,*^  cried 
the  young  man.  "  It  is  you  who 
wrong  me,  it  is  you  who  arc  unjust, 
and  even  now  you  seek  to  quarrel 
with  me.  But  perhaps  you  wish  to 
break  the  troth  you  have  given  me — 
perhaps  your  light  heai't  has  already 
offered  its  affections  to  another!" 

"  As  you  will,  sir.  Perhaps  my 
light  heart,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call 
it,  would  do  well  to  seek  some  less 
morose  and  tetchy  guardian,"  said 
the  young  lady,  tossing  up  her  head, 
and  preparing  again  to  close  the  win- 
dows. 

But  as  her  eye  fell  upon  the  de- 
spairing look  and  gestures  of  her 
lover,  the  arched  eyebrow  was  un- 
knit,  opd  raised  with  an  expression 
of  comic  vexation ;  a  smile  lurked 
for  a  moment  in  the  dimples  and  cor- 
ners of  the  pouting  mouth  ;  and  then 
at  last  broke  out  into  a  fit  of  decided 
laughter. 

After  indulging  a  moment  in  her 
mirth,  Mildred  looked  at  the  young 
man  fondly,  and  said,  "  Go  to,  Ge- 
rald !  you  show  not  the  patient  spirit 
of  a  Christian  man ;  and  even  now 
yonr  face  wears  such  a  frown,  as 
mctliiiiks  must  have  wrinkled  the  brow 
of  the  jealous  blackamoor  in  those 
wicked  stage-plays,  of  which  my  poor 
mother  told  me,  before  my  father  chid 
her  for  it,  and  bid  her  cease  to  speak 
of  such  vanities — fie  now  I  out  upon 
you  I  shall  I  throw  you  down  my 
little  mirror  that  you  may  see  that 
face?  Well!  I  am  a  nanghty'fro- 
ward  cliild.  See  there  I  I  am  sitting 
on  tlic  stool  of  penance,  and  I  ask.  thee 
pardon." 

"Forgive  me  also,"  cried  Gerald, 
springing  forward,  his  heart  melting 
before  the  arch  look  of  fondness  that 
beamed  down  upon  him.  "Forgive 
me  my  pettish  impatience  with  you, 
Mildred." 


"  Forgiveness  of  I^nries  is  ordained 
unto  ns  as  onr  first  of  duUes,"  vcjoined 
Mildred  with  another  demure  look—- 
which  was  all  the  wickeder  for  its 
demureness. 

"  But  why  came  you  not  before^ 
my  Mildred?"  said  the  lover,  with  a 
slight  liugermg  tone  of  expostulation ; 
"  you  know  not  the  bitterness  of  those 
countless  minutes  of  anxiety,  and 
doubt,  and  eager  waiting." 

*'  I  could  not  leave  my  father,** 
replied  !Mildred  more  seriously ;  "  al- 
though he  knows  and  approves  onr 
attachment,  he  would  have  chid  me 
had  he  been  aware  that  I  come  to 
have  speech  of  you  from  my  window ; 
and  as  it  is,  I  have  done  wrong  to 
come.  Besides,  he  was  weary,  and 
bade  me  read  to  him,  and  I  sat  by 
his  side,  and  read  to  him  the  Bible, 
until,  in  the  midst  of  an  exhortaticm 
to  watch  and  pray,  I  heard  a  sound 
that  he  himself  might  have  called  an 
uplifting  of  the  horn  of  Sion,  and  be- 
hold he  was  snoring  in  his  chair ;  and 
then,  in  the  naughtiness  of  m^  heart, 
I  stole  from  his  presence  to  come  to 
my  room — and — and — ^tend  my  flow- 
ers," she  added  with  an  arch  smile. 

"  You  thought  of  me  then,  and 
came,  though  Tate,  to  see  me  ?  "  said 
Gerald  eagerly. 

"  You  ?  Did  I  not  say  my  flowers. 
Master  Gerald  ?  "  asked  Mildred  stOl 
laughing. 

"  Oh  I  mock  me  no  lone;er,  cmd 
girl !  You  know  not  all  I  have  suf- 
fered during  this  tedious  watch — tJl 
the  doubts  and  fears  with  which  m^ 
poor  mind  has  been  tortured.  Did 
you  know,  yon  would  console,  not 
mock  me,  and  one  word  would  con- 
sole all.    Tell  me  you  love  me  still.** 

"  One  word,  you  say — ^what  shall  it 
be  ?  "  said  Mildred,  raising  her  eye- 
b.x)W8  as  if  to  seek  the  word ;  and 
then,  looking  down  upon  him  kindljt 
she  added,  "  Ever." 

"  And  yon  love  none  but  me?  yon 
have  no  thought  for  any  other?"  con- 
tinued the  lover  with  an  evident  spice 
of  jealousy  still  lurking  in  his  mind. 

"  What !  two  words  now  ?  "  said 
the  laughmg  gu*l.  "  Are  all  lovera 
such  arrant  beggars?  give  them  a 
penny  and  they  ask  a  groat.  WeU  1 
well!  but  one  other,  and  that  shall 
be  the  last.  None  "—and  as  Mildved 
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spoke,  she  bent  herself  over  the  bal- 
c^)iiy  to  siiiilo  on  (lerald,  and  rested 
one  thiv  hand,  of  course  unconscious- 
ly,  on  the  outer  framework. 

'' Thanks,  thanks,  my  dear,  my 
pretty,  my  darlin^j  Mildred!*'  ex- 
chumed  the  y<nm^'  man,  and  as  he 
spoke,  he  sprang,  musket  on  arm, 
upon  a  stone  bench,  which  stood  out 
from  the  unll  immediately  under 
Mistress  ^likh'ed's  window,  and  en- 
deavoured to  snatcli  the  wliite  hand 
tlnit  just  peei)ed  so  invitingly  over 
the  edge  of  the  low  wooden  balcony. 

"  Out  upon  you.  Master  Sentinel," 
$aid  the  young  lady,  putting  back  her 
han<l.  *'  Is  it  thus  you  keep  your 
watch?  Another  such  step  and  I 
shall  sound  the  ahirni,  and  denounce 
you  as  a  deserter  to  your  i>ost.  Look 
ye  !  your  ])risoner  will  escape." 

(ti'rald  instinctivelv  turned  his  head 

• 

to  the  old  tower  behind  him,  as  he 
stepped  down  again  from  the  stone 
bench,  -with  somewhat  of  that  tail- 
betvveen-the-legs  look,  which  a  spa- 
niel wears  when  rei)ulsed  from  his 
mistress's  lap.  But  there  was  no  one 
stirring,  lie  shook  his  head  re- 
proachfully at  the  laughing  girl. 

''  Xay !  I  did  but  remind  you  of 
your  duty,"  said  ^lihlred;  **  and  you 
know  my  father  sets  much  store  by 
the  capture  of  this  prisoner,  w  horn  he 
supposes  to  be  some  one  of  rank  and 
note ;  a  fugitive  from  the  dispersed 
army  of  the  malignants;  perhaps  a 
friend  of  the  young  King  of  Scots, 
and,  as  such,  aware  of  his  retr<*at." 

^'  I  saw  him  as  thev  brought  hiui 
hither,  after  capturing  him  in  an  at- 
tempt to  gain  the  coast,"  replied  the 
young  soldier.  He  is  an  old  cavalier, 
of  a  stately  and  goo<lly  presence,  al- 
though cast  down  by  iiis  111  fortune. 
But  enough  of  this.     Tell  me,  ^lil- 

drcd" iJut  here  the   cars  of  the 

young  cou]de  caught  the  sound  of  a 
distant  bell  as  it  came  booming  over 
the  water  of  the  broad. 

"  Ilush  !  It  is  the  curfew  from  the 
town,"  said  Mildnd.  ''The  watch 
will  now  be  changed.  Back  !  back  ! 
Thev  will  be  here  dhectlv.  I  must 
awav." 

"  Already,"  cried  (lerald  w ith  vexa- 
tion. *'  Hut  am>ther  word,  Mildred — 
but  one — >ome  token  of  your  love 
until  \\e  meet  agahi." 
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'*  Impossible !"  replied  the  fair  girl. 
"  IIow  can  you  ask  me  for  a  token? 
It  were  very  wrong  in  me  to  give  you 
such.  You  ask  too  much."  Then,  as 
she  was  about  to  close  the  window, 
slu'  exclaimed  again,  "  This  poor  rose 
wants  trinnning sadly.  Alack!  these 
early  IVosts  destroy  all  uiy  poor 
plants;"  and  taking  up  her  scissors, 
which  hung  from  her  girdle,  she  snip- 
ped at  a  withered  leaf.  Perhaiw 
Mildred's  pretty  little  hand  trend)led, 
for  of  course  it  was  an  accident — the 
unfortunate  scissors,  instead  of  cutting 
the  w  ithered  leaf,  closed  upon  the  very 
ju-ettiest  rose  upon  the  little  tree — 
that  rose  happened  to  hang  over  tho 
edge  of  the  balcony,  and  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  it  fell  at  Gerald's  feet. 

Gerald  seized  it  and  i)ressed  it, 
like  all  true  lovers  from  time  imme- 
morial, to  his  lips. 

^'Thanks!  darling  girl,"  he  cried. 

"  Thimks!  for  what?"  rejoined 
Mistress  Mildred,  putting  on  a  very 
lamentabh;  air.  ^*Now,  don't  sup- 
l)ose  I  have  done  this  i>urposely.  My 
jfoor  rose !  how  you  crush  it  and 
tund)le  it  in  your  hand.  IIow  could 
I  be  so  awkward ! "  and  with  these 
words  the  window  was  wholly  closed. 

Gerald  still  stood  with  his  eyea 
fixed  upon  the  window,  when  a  noise, 
as  if  a  sharp  rustling  among  leaves, 
startled  him.  Immediately  upon  the 
alert,  he  looked  cautiously  around; 
but  there  was  no  one  in  the  court. 
He  walked  hastily  to  the  parapet 
wall  and  bent  over  it — all  was  still 
exct?pt  the  boat  of  the  fishennan, 
which  he  had  before  observed.  It 
had  api)arently  been  rowed  to  another 
part  of  the;  river  about  the  mansion, 
as  a  better  place  for  fishing,  without 
having  been  observed  by  the  inatten- 
tive sentinel,  for  it  was  now  floating 
down  the  stream  towards  the  oi>eu- 
ing  into  the  broad.  The  fisherman 
again  lay  motionless  at  the  bottom 
of  the  boat.  Suddenly  a  thought 
seemed  to  cross  the  young  soldier^s 
brain,  for  he  sprang  to  the  bushes 
still  left  growing  near  the  ])arai>etwa]l, 
and  searched  hastily  among  the  leaves. 
From  the  ground  beneath  their  tliick 
shelter  he  raised  a  small  packet.  Ijtis 
musket  was  already  jerked  into  Ills 
right  arm  to  fire  an  alarm,  in  ordor 
that  the  fisherman  might  be  pursucdi 
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05  suspected  of  attcinptiiig  to  cstab-  ccivcd  tiy  tiie  other  jotms  soldier  wittt 

lish  a  cotnmnnication  with  the  pri-  a  cold  frowulug  a&.     Betveei)  tljp 

goucr,  when  his  eye  fell  npou  the  tno.j-oting  men  there  appeared  , to 

GUpcracriptiou  of  tbe  packet.      llo  exist  reelings  of  an  Instinctive  i^ill- 

atorcd  for  one  moment  with  surprise ;  slon. 

and  then  his  colour  changed,  and  bo        As  lie  turac<l  -to  leave  the  cotiil^ 

grew  deadly  pale.    Ilis  eye  iiiuried  Gerald  ^^  n  ■  ;iii.,liii-  ,iii\li.us,  eager 

rapidly  to  the  lower— an  exclamation  look  at  [lie  'ild  loiver,  and  glance^ 

of  bitter  grief  burst  from  his  lips — and  askance  at  the  leafy  bldlug-plact.  of 

he  stood  aghast.   At  this  moment  the  the  paekel.    Anotl^er  troubled  bI^Il 

steps  of  tbe  soldiers  coming  to  relieve  burst  Com  his  iieai-t;  but  whatoVei; 

guard  resounded  along  ibe  vanltpd  thoughts  occupied  liim  htforu  pasBlofe 

passage  communicating  between  the  under  Gm  viiUlted  p^s^uge,  be  raLied 

court  and  other  parts  of  the  mansion,  his  eyei^  tu  tht.'  h  ell-kii<>»  u  cliamlier 

Attbcsoiind  the  blood  rushed  back  caacmenf,  «liMi  wii.^  i-\<.<~v  by.    He 

into  Gerald's  face,  unlil  it  covered  could    iii.l  utiv    i.  ^■.Ii.-    Mildrti^ 

forehead  and  temples.     He  hastily  graceful  i  .  ■     i  .  rl  bohini 

replaced  the  packet  In  the  hiding-place  ahangb'.  ^      ^V!l^  slip 

where  he  had  discovered  It,  and  stood  watchiu  .  Xo.     U 

with  musket  Inarm,  and  in  a  state  .of  seemed  i  ■  :         ■     i'  im-s  were 

ill-repressed  ngliallou,  awaiting  the  turned  i;;  lin^  hand- 

corporal  and  guard.  sbnie  j.-  i  t  delested 

The  young  soldier  who  was  note  Maywo  ■'  i     i.ifil  looked 

broiight  to  relievo  him  from  his  post,  round  oi i:    ''li  r>>iivluued 

was  ilie  same    Mark    Ma^wood  of  that  th.'  ; i;;  Miniiu'lV  ./j-i's  were 

whom  he  had  expressed  bis  jealoda  fixed  pjion  [ivi'tty  Mi.^tri-ss  Mildi-cii'9 

doubts,  whidow.     It  ivaa  in  a  lii^jh  state  cf 

I'he  usual  ceremony  of  relieving;  agitatloa— a  ueiv  fit  uf  raging  jealou^ 

guard  was  gone  through;  but  althougb  nilneUng  with  other  painful  and  h^- 

tlie  words  of  order  were  few,  these  ra83lngi.>mofloii3.lhaEGentldrDUowe(l 

few  words  werg    coinmanlcated .  by  the  .corjioral  and  soiuiers  from  the 

Gerald  in  a  bi-icf  angry  tone,  and  re-  conrt. 

CUAPTEB    ll. 

"O.'tlafoaTKuiI 
t  know  hlin  nat. 
rUbanDathtrtoraillaftNa.-    . 

,  I  woMim  Nvttt  vuti.) 

t  gat  a  IiIniIdi  firom  mj : 


IrkflUITDtWU 

nmj&UieT^lu 


Gerald  sat  with  a  troubled  and  nre  hlf  M<y)l«d  scp  to  eveiy  t»{l  b|i4 

uioudy  air  upon  one  of  the  sloi)e  privation  that  mi^t  give  health  aiid 

tienclies  of  the  low  hall,  which,  for-  hardihood  U>  mind  as  well  as  boor; 

nierly  iutcnded,  perhaps,  as  a  sort  of  and  uppn.tlie  some  principle,  when  V 

waiting-room  for  tbo  domestics  of  the  bad  enrofled  the  b<>y  as  a  volqntec):  In 

estnblishnieut,  was  now  used  as  the  hia  own  troop,  be  bad  compelled  iiun 

guard-room.    Allhongh  hia  thoughU  to  serve  as  a  common  aoldier.    Hie 

were  not  upon  the  objects  around  hun,  colonel's  strict  and  somewhat  oyer- 

lic  seemed  to  be  assiuuonal^  employed  wrought  sense  of  Justice,  as  well  ■■ 

in  cleaiiingand  arranging  his  accoutre-  hia  pecaUar  political  opinions,  bod  lod 

meats — for  in  spite  of  bis  birth  and  him,  moreover,  to  dedare,  that  wha^ 

the  fortune  bequeathed  to  him  by  Ids  over  the  artificial  position  of  hisadopt- 

uncle,  lie  was  still  left  to  fulfil  the  very  ^aqnin  the  supposed  scale  of  sode^, 

bumlilest  and  most  irksome  dntiea  of  it  should  be  by  merit  only  that  \m 

a  military  life.  yonng  volunteer  diould  rise  froni^tba 

It  bad  been  part  of  the  severe  Goto-  ranks  throq^  the,variona  gradeaaf 

nel  Lyie's  system  of  odncUion  to  In-  military  distinctioii ;   and  np 
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deathbed  he  had  urged  Iiis  friend  Sea- 
man to  pursue  the  same  system,  as 
long  as  Gerald  should  feel  disposed  to 
follow  under  liim  the  career  of  arms. 
Altliougli  received,  therefore,  with  cer- 
tain reservations,  upon  an  equality  of 
footing  into  the  family  of  Colonel 
Seaman,  and  in  some  measure  looked 
upon  as  the  accepted  lover  and  future 
husband  of  the  colonel's  fair  daughter, 
young  Gerald  found  himself  condemn- 
ed to  go  through  all  the  inferior  duties 
and  occupations  of  a  common  soldier. 

Long  accustomed,  however,  by  his 
uncle's  strict  and  unbending  system  of 
training,  to  hardships  little  regarded 
by  a  roughly- nurtured  youth  of  his 
years,  he  never  thought  of  mm-muring 
against  this  harsh  probaticm ;  and  if, 
now,  he  pursued  his  occupation  with 
a  troubled  brow,  it  was  far  other 
thoughts  that  caused  that  look  of 
doubt  and  uneasiness. 

The  vaguest  suspicions  of  his  mis- 
tress's fickleness  were  sufficient  to  ex- 
cite the  jealous  temperament  of  a 
youth  like  Gerald,  whose  naturally 
ardent  .ind  passionate  disposition, 
whose  hot  Clynton  blood  had  been 
only  subdued,  not  quenched,  by  the 
strict  education  of  his  severe,  cold 
uncle  Lyle.  But  there  were  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  a  far  more  momentous 
and  harassuig  nature  which  now  as- 
sailed hiin.  The  packet  which  he  had 
discovered  among  the  bushes  growing 
close  upon  the  parapet  wall,  and  which 
had  evidently  been  conveyed  by  stealth 
within  the  precincts  of  the  fortwiss, 
had  borne  the  following  superscrip- 
tion : — "  For  the  Lord  Clynton — 
these." 

It  was  Lord  Cljmton,  then — it  was 
his  own  father,  who  was  a  prisoner 
within  those  walls. 

Under  sad  auspices  were  his  filial 
affections  now  first  awakened.  Ho 
was  aware  of  the  danger  that  must 
attend  his  unha])py  parent  should  ho 
be  discovered  to  be,  as  was  probably 
the  case,  one  of  those  obstinate  malig- 
nants,  as  thoy  were  tenned,  who,  after 
liaving  made  reluctant  submission 
when  the  fate  of  arms  proved  fatal 
to  Charles  I.,  had  again  joined  the 
royalist  troops  when  the  standard 
was  raised  for  the  young  prince, 
and  fought  in  his  cause,  until  the 
fiual  overthrow  at  Worcester  forced 


them  into  flight  from  the  countiy.  It 
was  in  an  attempt  of  this  kind  that 
the  prisoner  had  been  taken.  Gerald 
knew  how  almost  certain  would  be  the 
oldcavalier^s  condemnation  under  such 
circumstances.  But  there  were  evi- 
dently hopes  of  saving  him.  Com- 
munications, it  was  clear,  had  bocu 
established  with  the  prisoner  by  per- 
sons outside  the  walls  of  the  fortress. 
It  was  known  probably,  that,  by  per- 
mission of  the  commander,  the  pri- 
soner was  allowed  to  take  the  air  for 
a  ceitaiu  time  daily,  in  the  small  court 
beneath  the  walls  of  the  tower  in 
which  he  was  confined ;  and  this  op- 
portunity was  watched,  it  would  seem, 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  communica- 
tion into  the  hand  of  the  prisoner. 

The  conflicting  struggle  which  had 
arisen  in  Gerald^s  mind,  now  gave 
place  to  one  overpowering  feeling. 
He  was  determined  at  all  risks,  and 
at  whatever  sacrifice  to  himself,  to 
save  his  father.  The  breach  of  trust 
— the  dereliction  from  his  honour — 
the  probability  of  being  obliged  to 
renounce  the  hand  of  the  girl  he  loved, 
if  detected  in  assisting  in  a  plot  to 
favour  the  evasion  of  the  old  cavalier 
— all  faded  away  before  his  sight,  and 
appeared  as  naught  when  compared 
with  the  hope  of  rescuing  his  father 
from  his  cruel  situation.  What  the 
nature  of  the  scheme  was  which  Lord 
Clynton's  friends  seemed  to  be  devis- 
ing, in  order  to  effect  his  escape,  or 
how  far  he  could  assist  in  such  a 
project,  he  was  unable  to  divine.  But 
the  one  thought  was  there,  and  mas- 
tered all — the  thought  that,  on  open- 
ing the  way  of  escape  before  his  father, 
he  should  be  able  to  say,  *^  Father, 
bless  thy  long-estranged  son ;  it  is  he 
who  saves  thee."  Tlie  rest  was  doubt, 
confusion,  and  darkness. 

Again  and  again  did  he  turn  over 
in  his  mind  a  thousand  projects  by 
which  to  aid  in  the  evasion  of  the 
prisoner.  Again  and  again  did  he 
endeavour  to  conjecture  what  might 
have  been  already  pui'posed.  All  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  impracticable  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  mystery  on  the 
other.  Already  the  consciousness  of 
his  secret  induced  him  to  look  u]>on 
every  one  with  suspicious  eyes,  as  an 
enemy  or  a  spy  upon  his  conduct. 
But  most  of  all,  with  that  prejudice 
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which  pdnted  him  out  his  supposed 
riyal  as  the  object  of  peculiar  hatred^ 
did  he  look  upon  Mark  Maywood  as 
his  enemy  in  this  matter— that  Mark 
Maywood,  whose  violent  party  flsel- 
ings,  and  fierce  Republican  abhorrence 
of  royalty  and  the  adherents  of  the 
fallen  royalty  of  England,  had  already 
manifested  themselves  in  such  fre- 
quent outbreaks  since  his  arrival  as  a 
fresh  recruit  in  the  troop— that  Mark 
Maywood,  who,  in  case  of  the  evasion 
of  one  of  the  detested  cavaliers,  would 
be  foremost  to  hunt  him  to  the  death 
— that  Mark  Maywood,  who,  even 
now,  kept  watch  over  his  father's  pri- 
son, and  might,  if  he  discovered  the 
packet  which  was  intended  for  the  old 
man's  hand,  thwart  for  ever  the  only 
means  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner's  es- 
cape. And  as  this  thought  came  across 
him,  Grerald  counted,  in  an  agony  of 
mind,  all  the  possibilities  by  which  the 
packet  might  meet  the  sentinePs  eye. 
With  beating  heart  he  reviewed,  in 
imagination,  every  leaf  which  hid 
it,  every  overhanging  branch  which 
might  add  to  its  concealment.  Bit- 
terly did  he  reproach  himself  in  his 
heart,  that  he  had  thrown  it  back  to 
its  hiding-place  so  hastily  and  care- 
lessly upon  hearing  the  approach  of 
the  guard.  It  seemed  to  him  that  if 
the  packet  were  discovered,  it  would 
have  been  he  who  had  delivered  up  his 
father,  who  had  betrayed  the  secret 
on  which  depended  his  father's  safety. 
The  thought,  however,  that  the  even- 
ing was  closing  in,  somewhat  consoled 
him.  Eternally  long  seemed  the  time 
spent  in  this  mute  agony  of  doubt. 
At  length  the  hour  sounded  for  the 
relief  of  the  guard,  and  Gerald's  heart 
beat  painfully.  Now  he  might  learn 
whether  Maywood  had  made  the 
dreaded  discovery.  He  placed  him- 
self as  if  by  chance  in  the  passage 
through  which  the  guard  had  to  pass 
with  the  report  to  the  governor,  and 
gazed  with  scrutinizing  look  into  the 
face  of  the  young  soldier  as  he  went 
by,  as  if  he  could  read  an  answer  to 
his  dreaded  doubts  in  those  dark  eyes. 
Mark  Mayweed's  face,  to  which,  in 
spite  of  its  beauty,  the  closely  clipped 
dark  hair  in  Roundhead  fashion,  con- 
trasting with  the  thick  mustache, 
gave  a  harsh  and  hard  look,  was  stem, 
frowning,  and  expressive  of  that  sul- 
len severity  which  was  usually  put 
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on  by  th«  enthqafaits  of  the  ^^ 
In  anch  a  fiice  Qerald  cooM  Mid 
nothing  to  dissipate  his  doobts,  baft 
every  thhig  to  strengthen  theiu 
Anxiously  did  he  await  the  retnrik 
of  the  relieved  sentinel  to  the  goiittr 
room.  But  when  Mark  Mayw^ 
came  at  last,  he  interchanged  but 
a  few  sentences  with  the  older  and 
sterner  of  his  comrades,  said  not  a 
word  to  Gerald,  and,  taking  a  well 
worn  Bible  in  his  hand,  flhnff  hbnself 
on  a  bench,  and  soon  seemed  lost  In 
serions  devotion.  Once,  in  truth,  Ge- 
rald fended  that  he  raised  his  eye  to 
scan  him,  as  if  with  scorn,  and  then 
Indeed  he  first  remariLod  that  May* 
wood  twisted  between  his  fingers  a 
rose.  For  a  moment  his  avernon  to 
the  young  soldier  as  an  enemy  to  be 
dreaded  for  his  father's  sake,  was  ab* 
sorbed  in  his  hatred  to  hhn  as  a  sos- 
pected  rivaL  That  rose?  how  had 
he  obtained  it?  Could  Mildred  be  so 
base  as  to  encourage  the  handsraie 
young  enthusiast,  who,  in  spite  oi  hit 
rioomy  character,  had  evidently,  to 
Gerald's  jealous  eye,  shown  himsctf 
feelingly  alive  to  the  attraction  cf 
pretty  MistressMildred's  charms?  Eor 
a  moment  the  feeUngs  of  Jealousy  so 
completely  overpowered  idl  otha«| 
that  he  started  forward  to  challenge 
the  young  man  to  account  for  the 
|k)ssession  of  that  rose.  But  again 
the  thoughts  of  his  father  came  acrow 
him.  Such  a  challenge  must  neoea- 
sarily  involve  him  in  a  quarrel— a 
quaml  would  be  followed  by  an  arrest 
for  breach  of  diadpline— a  confine* 
ment  of  some  hours,  during  which,  be, 
who  might  have  aided  his  father's 
escape,  might  perhaps  have  left  htei 
to  perish ;  ana  swallowing  with  an 
effort  all  the  bitter  feelings  that  al- 
most choked  him— he  again  tuned 
away  and  sought  his  hard  couch. 
.  Sleep  he  could  not;  or  if  he  dosed, 
the  confiicting  ftelinn  of  doubt,  ap- 
prehension for  his  father,  and  bomlnff 
jealousy,  still  flitted  through  his  mind 
like  a  troubled  and  tormenthiff  nl^^ 
mare;  and  the  next  day  GeraU  aiese 
with  the  eariiest  dawn,  in  a  state  of 
mind  the  uneasiness  of  which  seemed 
intolerable. 

The  morning  broke— the  dar 
yanced — and  as  no  new 
seemed  to  be  taken  with        <      w 
the   prisoner,  Gierald's  u 
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Althongh  east  down  and  worn  ont 
by  disappointment  and  vexation, 
there  was  evidently  a  feverish  ana 
teatj  impatience  in  the  old  man^s 
manner,  which  was  perhaps  a  symp* 
torn  of  the  fami^  temperament ;  and 
Gerald  observed  that  from  time  to 
time  he  looked  sharply  at  both  the 
sentinels,  and  then  cast  a  furtive 
glance  at  the  clamp  of  bashes  near  the 
wall.  The  packet  then  was  supposed 
by  the  prisoner  to  be  still  there ;  but 
vet  uneasiness  and  doubt  were  visible 
in  his  hasty  looks.  In  reflecting  npon 
the  position  of  the  barred  window  of 
the  prisoner's  chamber,  Gerald  re- 
membei-ed  that  its  tenant  might  have 
witnessed  the  approach  of  the  sap* 
posed  fisherman,  and  divined  his  mo- 
tive, without  being  able  to  see  what 
had  passed  near  the  bushes  them- 
selves. 

The  old  man  was  consequently  stDI 
doubtful  as  to  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munication which  was  to  be  the  key 
to  his  escape,  and  even  more  anzlons 
as  to  the  means  by  which  he  might 
reach  it.  Grerald  watched  with  ^- 
pitating  hcait,  how,  in  his  prome- 
nade, the  old  cavalier  approached 
nearer  and  nearer,  as  if  anconsdonsly, 
the  parapet  wall.  Had  he  been  ^one, 
all,  he  said  to  himself,  would  have 
been  well ;  but  there  was  another 
witness  to  observe  the  prisoner's  ac- 
tions. Gerald  in  his  turn  also  scm- 
tinized  the  comrade  of  his  watch,  and 
turned  over  in  his  mind  schemes  to 
elude  his  vigilance. 

Tlie  man  employed  npon  the  extra 
duty  of  this  watch  was  well  known 
to  bim  by  sight  and  reputation.  He 
was  said  to  have  been  originallv  of 
Dutch  extraction ;  and  certainly  tnere 
was  much  in  his  heavy  featmres,  sleepy 
eyes,  and  phlegmatic  temperament, 
which  seemed  to  attest  the  ti*uth  of 
such  a  supposition  —  a  supposition 
which  was  still  more  borne  out  by  the 
report  that  he  owned  the  euphonious 
appellation  of  Gideon  Van  Guse.  This, 
however,  was  but  vague  hearsay ;  for, 
in  imitation  of  the  fantastic  habit  of 
some  of  the  fanatics  of  the  timet 
Gideon  had  adopted  a  pioiis  ccm^o- 
meu,  the  softness  of  which  he  peraaps 
fancied  to  accord  well  with  his  own 
placable  and  quiet  disposition.  He 
went  by  the  name  of  Godlamb  GUpOQi 
except  upon  those  occasions  wlien 


some  of  the  more  wicked  of  his  eon« 
rades  took  advantage  of  certain  drowqr 
and  somnifbrons  p<nnts  in  his  indoleni 
character,  to  bc»tow  upon  him  the 
nickname  of  Go-to-bed  Godlamb. 

As  Gerald  cast  his  scmthniaing  lo(d( 
npon  him,  Master  Go-to>b^  God- 
lamb was  standing  planted  against  a 
wall.  In  the  ftill  warmth  of  an  aatnmnal 
sun,  perched  upon  one  leg,  accordinf 
to  a  nabit  which  he  seemed  to  have 
inherited,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  from 
the  cranes  of  the  country  of  his  ftkthm. 
and  which  he  was  getierally  observed 
to  adopt  when  in  a  more  than  usnailj 
drowsy  disposition.  His  other  h^ 
was  twisted  round  its  brother,  b^ 
somewhat  incomprehenrilile  frshlon. 
But  in  spite  of  tnis  supposed  indica- 
tion of  drowsiness,  Gideon's  light  eyea 
stared  ont  from  under  his  preposte- 
rously high  steeple  hat  with  unnsnal 
wak^hlness  ana  rotundity,  and  gave  • 
to  his  not  very  expressive  plgrsiog- 
nomy  the  appearance  of  that  of  an 
owL 

Gerald  thanked  the  good  fortune 
that  had  sent  him,  at  sudi  a  moment, 
a  comrade  of  so  drowsy  and  phleff- 
matic  a  natnro.  But  it  was  in  vam 
that  he  watched  fbr  some  ftirthw  in- 
dications of  the  usual  results  of  Go- 
to-bed  Godlamb's  pious  meditations. 
The  eves  waM  stiu  preserve  a  most 
provoking  rotundity;  nay,  more,  th^ 
appeared  determined,  out  of  the  most 
obstinate  spirit  of  opposition,  to  as- 
sume at  that  moment  a  liveliness  they 
never  had  been  known  to  assume  be- 
fore, since  they  liad  opened  on  thb 
light  of  dav. 

The  old  cavalier  stni  paced  the 
court,  but  nearer  to  the  bushes  than 
before.  Impatient,  also,  at  the  loss 
of  th^  precious  moments  as  they  hur- 
ried by,  Gerald  i^proached  his  com- 
rade. 

*•  You  seem  weaiy,  frlcndi"  he 
said. 

^^  Yea,  verllv,**  answered  Godlamo 
Gideon  through  his  nose.  ^'  My  soid 
is  wearv  with  long  watching ;  but  If 
the  flesh  be  weak,  the  spint.is  still 
strouff." 

"  Give  way,  comrade,  j^ve  way,'' 
insinuated  Gerald ;  ''  I  will  w^ 
watch  for  both,  and  none  shall  be  the 
wiser." 

"  Kay,  1  rtt    r 
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mnch  UDCtion.  ^'  Odds  pittildiiB,  man,^ 
he  blurted  out  immediately  after- 
wards, in  another  and  more  natural 
tone,  *'  would  you  have  me  in  arrest 
again  for  sleeping  on  my  post? 
That  is  to  say,"  continued  the  Puri- 
tan soldier,  casting  up  his  eyes,  and 
again  resuming  his  canting  whine, 
'*  verily  and  of  a  truth  the  hand  of 
the  scourger  has  been  heavy  upon 
me;  the  unjust  have  prevailed  against 
me ;  but  I  will  watch,  that  I  fail  not 
again  into  their  toils." 

Grcrald  turned  away  with  impatient 
vexation.  At  that  moment  the  old 
cavalier,  who  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  few  words  passing  between  the 
two  sentinels,  to  approach  the  bushes 
miol^er\'ed,  was  bending  down  to 
possess  himself  of  the  packet.  As 
Gerald  turned  he  again  drew  back, 
his  purpose  unfulfilled. 

Standing  with  his  back  to  the  other 
sentinel,  Gerald  now  made  a  sign  to 
the  old  man,  with  his  finger  placed 
upon  his  lips,  to  say  not  a  wonl,  but 
to  repose  his  confidence  in  him.  llie 
prisoner  started  with  surprise,  and 
looked  at  the  young  soldier  with  a 
mixture  of  hope  and  doubt.  Before 
making  any  further  demonstration, 
Gerald  again  turned  in  his  walk,  to 
assure  himself  that  Gideon  observed 
nothing  of  this  interchange  of  looks 
with  the  prisoner,  and  then  again 
taming  his  back  to  him,  placed  his 
hand  upon  his  heart  with  a  look  of 
fervour  and  truth,  which  would  have 
been  alone  sufficient  to  inspire  confi- 
dence in  the  old  cavalier,  and  passing 
as  near  him  as  he  could  with  prudence, 
niurmured  in  a  low  tone,  "  Trust  to 
me!"  The  old  man  again  started; 
but  there  was  more  of  pleasurable 
surprise,  and  less  of  doubt,  in  his  ex- 
pression. Gerald's  heart  beat  wildly, 
as  his  father's  eye  beamed  ui)on  him 
for  the  first  time  with  kindly  and 
grateful  feeling. 

The  young  soldier  again  looked  at 
his  comrade.  Gideon's  eyes  were  now 
beginning  to  close,  in  the  excess  of 
his  fervour  over  the  pious  page.  Walk- 
ing quietly  to  the  protecting  bushes, 
Gerald  bent  over  the  parapet  as  if  to 
look  into  the  stream,  and  plunging 
his  arm  at  the  same  time  Into  the 
leaves,  felt  for  the  packet.  After  a 
moment's  fear  and  doubt,  he  touched 
it — he  drew  it  forth.     By  a  move- 
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ment  of  his  head,  he  saw  the  old  man 
watching  him  with  increasing  agita* 
tion ;  but,  giving  him  another  look  to 
re-assure  him,  Gerald  rose  from  his 
posture,  and  was  about  to  conceal  the 
packet  in  his  bandoleer,  when  it  slip- 
ped from  his  fingers  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  At  the  noise  of  the  fall, 
Gideon's  eyes  again  opened,  and  were 
lifted  up  with  owl-like  sagacity  of  ex- 
pression. Gerald's  foot  was  already 
upon  the  packet.  Neither  he  nor  the 
old  cavalier  dared  to  interchange  a 
look.  Gideon's  eyes  sfdd,  as  plainly 
as  eyes  could  speak,  that  they  were 
not  asleep,  and  had  not  been  asleep, 
and  never  intended  to  go  to  sleep — 
in  fact,  were  wonderfully  wakdfoL 
Aware  that  he  could  not  remain 
motionless  upon  the  spot  where  he 
stood,  under  the  full  stare  of  Gideon's 
eyes,  Gerald  let  fall  his  musket,  as  if 
by  accident,  and  then  kneeling  with 
his  back  to  his  fellow-sentinel,  con- 
trived adroitly  to  raise  the  packet  at 
the  same  time  with  his  musket,  and 
to  conceal  it  upon  his  person.  The 
prisoner  was  following  his  movements 
with  anxious  eagerness. 

Possessed  of  the  precious  docnment, 
Gerald  now  felt  the  impossibility  of 
giving  it  into  his  father's  hands,  as 
long  as  the  eyes  of  Godlamb  Gideon 
were  upon  them.  There  appeared  to 
him  to  be  but  one  practicable  manner 
of  conveying  the  desired  intelligence 
contained  within  it  to  the  prisoner — 
namely,  by  examining  hunscdf  the 
contents,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
excite  the  suspicions  of  his  comrade, 
and  then  communicating  them  in  low 
and  broken  sentences  to  his  father. 

Placed  in  such  a  position  as  not  to 
be  obser>'ed  by  Gideon,  he  took  the 
packet  from  his  bosom,  and  making 
the  movement  of  breaking  the  fasten- 
ing, looked  imploringly  at  the  old 
cavalier.  The  old  man  comprehended 
the  glance,  hesitated  for  a  moment 
with  a  look  of  doubt,  and  then,  clear- 
ing his  brow  with  an  expression  of 
resolution,  as  if  there  were  no  other 
means,  nodded  his  head  stealthily  to 
the  young  soldier,  and  moving  to  one 
of  the  stone  benches  fixed  against  the 
walls  of  the  court,  the  furthest  re- 
moved from  the  spot  where  Gideon 
stood,  flung  himself  down  upon  it, 
and  with  his  face  buried  between  hia 
hands,  seemed  absorbed  in  thought. 
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From  one  of  the  caMdons  pockets 
of  his  full  hose,  Gerald  now  prodooed 
a  book — it  was  the  Bible ;  for  it  waa 
the  fashion  of  the  times  among  the 
Paritanical  part^  to  cany  the  holy 
book  aboat  toe  person.  With  a  short 
hnmble  prayer  that  he  might  not  be 
thonght  to  desecrate  the  sacred  volume 
by  applying  it  to  a  purpose  of  con- 
cealment for  his  father's  sake,  he 
placed  upon  its  open  pages  the  letter,' 
which  formed  the  only  contents  of  the 
packet,  after  having  first  torn  away 
and  concealed,  unobserved,  thO'-en* 
velope,  and  then  resumed  his  mono- 
tonous pacing  up  and  down  the  court. 

Gideon  observed  his  comrade's 
seeming  devotion,  and  appearing  de« 
termined  to  outrival  him  in  excess  of 
zeal,  applied  himself  more  sednlonsJ^y 
than  ever  to  his  book. 

'*  Your  friends  are  on  the  alert — a 
lugger  lies  off  the  coast  ready  for  your 
escape,"  said  Gerald  in  a  low  tone  to 
the  old  cavalier,  as  he  passed  as  near 
to  him  in  his  walk  as  discretion  wonld 
permit. 

Such  was  the  sense  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  communication. 
The  old  man  made  a  gentle  incUna- 
tion  of  his  head,  to  show  that  he  un- 
derstood him,  without  raismg  it  from 
between  his  hands.  The  young  sol- 
dier looked  at  Gideon;  Gideon  had 
shifted  his  legs,  and  perched  himself 
in  an  attitude  bearing  a  more  direct  re- 
semblance to  that  of  a  reposing  crane 
than  ever.  Gerald  agidn  cast  his 
eyes  upon  his  open  book — 

**  All  is  prepared  for  to-night,"  he 
continued  to  mutter,  as  he  again  £dow- 
ly  passed  the  seat  of  the  prisoner. 
*'  Have  the  bars  of  your  window  been 
cut  by  the  tile  ah'eady  conveyed  to 
yon?" 

The  old  man  again  bowed  his  head 
with  an  affirmative  movement. 

A  8  Gerald  turned  once  more,  GrO- to- 
bcd  Godlamb  was  nodding  his  head 
over  liis  book,  as  if  in  very  enthusi- 
astic approval  of  its  contents,  but  un- 
fortunately with  so  much  energy — 
that  he  jerked  it  up  again  into  an  up- 
right posture — and  immediately  began 
staring  straight  hefwe  hhn  with  great 
vehemence. 

Gerald  bit  his  lips  with  yexatloDf 
and  continued  his  walk.  H)s  eyes 
were  seemingly  employed  upon  th^ 
page  before  him — 


•'A  boftt  will  be  btmght  wiihiHit 
noise  under  the  walls  at  twelve  tUa 
night,**  continued  the  anxious  soii^ 
repassing  his  father,  where  he  sat. 
*^  Yon  must  descend  from  your  win* 
dow  by  your  bed-clothes.** 

Grerald  resumed  his  wa|k.  Gideon 
was  winking  and  blinking  with  mncb 
cnergr— ► 

"  The  only  difficulty  is  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  sentinel  who  shall 
have  the  midmght  watch  **-^muttered 
Gerald,  as  he  again  came  back  past 
the  prisoner. 

The  old  man  raised  his  head,  and 
looked  at  him  anxiously. 

Gideon  was  again  nodding,  bnt  with 
a  lesser  decree  of  enthusiasm,  as  Ge^ 
raid  turned  himself  that  way.  The 
young  man  quickened  his  step,  and 
was  soon  once  more  by  his  friUier*a 
side — 

''  Every  means  that  lie  in  my  power 
shall  be  employed  to  favour  yonr 
escape,**  whispered  Grerald,  with  modi 
emotion. 

The  prisoner  gave  him  an  enquiring 
C^nce,  as  if  to  ask  his  meaning^^* 
raid  looked  round — Grodlamb  was  now 
snoring,  after  the  fashion  of  a  wdl^ 
known  fiuin-yard  anknal — not  the  one 
whose  name  he  bore. 

*^  God  grant,**  continued  the  yonng 
man  in  much  i4>^tation,  *^  that  the  loft 
fall  to  me  to  be  the  sentry  on  that 
watch — then  all  were  well !  ** 

^^  And  who  are  you,  young  man," 
said  the  cavalier,  **  who  thus  inte- 
rest yourself  so  warmly  in  my  fate?** 

Grerald  conld  no  longer  command 
his  feelings.  He  flung  himself  at  the 
old  man*s  feet. 

**  Father !  *'  he  exclaimed  in  smo- 
thered accents,  "  give  me  thy  Uess- 
ing.*' 

''  Yonr  frither !  I  !**  cried  the  old 
cavalier;  ^^  yon  my  son  I  you  Gerald 
Clynton!  no— no — Gerald  Lyle,  I 
idionld  have  said.    Tell  me  not  so.** 

^*  I  am  your  son  Grerald — Gerald 
Clynton — Oh,  call  me  by  that  name  1  ** 
exdaimed  the  kneeUng  young  man 
in  a  choked  voice ;  for  the  teaiB  were 
starting  into  his  eyes. 

**  Thou  art  no  son  of  mine.  I  know 
Uiee  not !  Leave  me  !  '*  said  L(nd 
Clynton,  springmg  from  his  seal  in 
bitter  anger.  -,     * 

.    Go-to-bed  Godlamb  stirred  nneMilj 
npon  his  poii^    Ckn^  rose  qokUj 
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from  his  knees,  trembling  with  agita- 
tion ;  for  in  spite  of  the  violence  bf  his 
emotion,  lie  hod  safQcicnt  presence  of 
mind  to  look  cautiously  round  at  his 
sleeping  comrade.  Gideon's  eyes  were 
still  closed  over  his  book,  in  that  pro- 
found mystery  of  devotion  which  was 
one  of  his  most  remarkable  traits. 

"My  father!"  cried  Gerald  im- 
ploringly to  the  old  man,  who  now 
stood  looking  towards  him  with  a 
harsh  and  stubborn  expression  of 
countenance,  although  the  workings 
of  emotion  were  fauitly  perceptible  in 
the  lineaments  of  his  face. 

Lord  Clynton  waved  him  impa- 
tiently away,  and  turned  aside  his 
head. 

"Oh,  repulse  me  not,  my  father  I" 
cried  Gerald  with  imploring  looks. 
"  Why  am  I  still  the  proscribed  sou 
of  your  affections?  What  have  I 
done,  to  be  thus  driven  from  your 
arms  ?  Am  I  still'-thongh  innocent 
of  all  wrong — to  pay  so  cruel  a  pe- 
nalty for  my  unhappy  birth?" 

*'  Allude  not  to  your  mother!"  ex- 
claimed the  old  man  passionately. 
"  Defile  not  her  memoiy  even  by  a 
thought,  base  boy  I  Were  she  living 
still,  she  also  would  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge her  degenerate  son." 

"  Great  God !  what  have  I  done  to 
merit  this?"  said  the  nnhappy  son, 
forgetting,  in  the  agitation  of  his  mind, 
the  strict  principles  of  the  Puritanical 
party,  which  forbade  as  sinful  this 
adjuration  of  the  Deity — "  I  thought 
to  save  you,  my  father,  fh>m  your 
cruel  situation — I  thought  to  aid  your 
flight." 

"  Say  rather,"  said  the  excited 
cavalier,  giving  way  to  his  hot  un- 
reasonable temper,  "  to  trample  on 
the  prisoner — to  scoff  at  him,  and 
triumph  over  him — to  deliver  him  up 
to  his  enemies.  What  have  I  else  to 
expect  from  the  degenerate  rebel  to 
the  religion  of  his  fathers,  his  country, 
and  his  king.  Go,  boy — go,  play  the 
patriot  at  thy  ease — reverse  the  tale 
of  the  Roman  Brutus — and  denounce 
thy  father  to  the  block ! " 

"  Unjust!  unkind!"  said  the  young 
man,  struggling  with  his  tears,  which 
now  began  to  give  place  to  feelings  of 
indignation  in  him  also.  "  But  yon 
have  ever  been  so.  You  have  driven 
me,  an  innocent  babe,  from  yonr  afVec- 
tions  and  your  sight ;  and  when  now, 


first  after  long  years,  I  beg  a  father's 
blessing— «tretch  forth  my  arm  to  earn 
a  father's  thanks — you  spurn  me  from 
your  feet,  and  heap  unmerited  obloqay 
upon  my  head." 

"  Unmerited ! "  echoed  Lord  Clyn- 
ton. "  Do  yon  forget  yonr  disobe- 
dience? or  do  the  convenient  tenets 
of  your  hypocritical  party  permit  yon 
to  erase  the  fifth  commandment  from 
the  decalogue,  and  teach  you  that  the 
honouring  of  your  father  is  an  idle 
obsen'ance,  not  to  be  weighed  in  the 
balance  against  the  cause  of  the  God 
of  Israel  and  his  people — so  goes  the 
phrase— does  it  not  ?  " 

"  I  understand  you  not,"  said  Ge- 
rald. "  In  what  have  I  refused  to 
honour  my  father  ?  whose  face  I  see 
for  the  first  time  to-day — at  least 
since  I  have  thought  and  memory.** 

"  In  what?"  exclaimed  his  father, 
with  a  bitter  langh,  "  said  I  not  so  ? 
Honour  and  dishonour  are  in  yonr 
new-fangled  vocabulary  bnt  vain 
words,  that  yon  understand  no  longer. 
In  what  ?  If  I,  thy  father-^since  to 
my  shame  I  mnst  be  so^lf  I  have 
been  led  by  my  overwhelming  grief 
for  that  angel,  who  has  long  been  at 
rest,  to  treat  thee  with  wrong  in  thy 
childhood,  my  conscience  has  no  long- 
er a  reproach  to  offer  me ;  fbr  my  son 
has  in  return  treated  me  with  the  bit- 
terest scorn,  and  refused  to  come  to 
those  loving  arms,  which  at  last  open- 
ed to  receive  him.  In  what  ?  I  nave 
appealed  to  thee  with  the  strongest 
appeal  of  a  father^s  heart  to  join  me 
in  the  true  and  joint  cause  of  mur- 
dered royalty,  and  I  find  thee  eveii 
now  before  roe,  with  arms  in  thy 
liands,  to  aid  the  sacrilegious  traitors 
to  their  king — may  be  to  turn  them 
with  parricidal  arm  against  thy  fa- 
ther.** 

"  Again  I  understand  yon  not,** 
repeated  Gerald,  gazing  wistfully  in 
his  face.  "  Oh  speak,  explain — ^my 
father— this  is  a  mjrstery  to  me  I  ** 

"  Not  understand  me! "  echoed  Lord 
Cl}*nton  with  scorn — "  convenient 
phrase!  convenient  memory!  Ton 
understood  not  perhaps  those  letters 
I  addressed  yon,  those  letters  in  whieh 
I  implored  yon  to  forget  the  past, 
and  offered  you  a  loving  welcome  to 
my  heart.  But  yon  could  dictate  a 
letter  to  yonr  nncle,  in  which  yon 
could  upbraid  me  for  my  past  uiklBd- 
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ness,  and  refiue  to  retnni.  Yoa  un- 
derstood not  my  argent  appeal  to  tou 
to  join  the  cause  of  tmth  and  loyalty, 
and  fight  by  year  father*s  side.  Bat 
yoa  could  dictate  a  second  answer, 
worded  with  cold  contempt,  in  which 
yoa  coald  assert  yoar  rebellions  right 
—degenerate  boy! — to  follow  those 
principles  yoa  dared  to  my  face  to 
qualify  as  those  of  Justice  and  reli- 
gion." 

"Letters!"  repeated  Grerald,  as- 
tounded. "  An  appeal !  I  know  of 
none — until  my  ancle's  death  I  scarce- 
Iv  was  aware  I  had  a  father  to  whom 
1  owed  a  duty— I  never  heard  that 
he  followed  another  cause,  bat  that 
which  I  was  taught  to  believe  the 
right" 

''No  letters!  No  appeal!"  said 
his  father,  half  in  scornful  mistrost, 
half  in  doubt. 

"  None — I  protest  to  you,  my  fa- 
ther," replied  the  agitated  youth, 
"  Now — but  only  now — can  1  con- 
strue rightly  the  words  my  uncle  ut- 
tered on  his  deathbed,  which  spoke 
of  wrong  he  had  done  nie  and  you." 

''  Can  I  believe  all  this?"  said  the 
passionate  old  cavalier,  now  evidently 
wavering  in  his  wrath. 

"  As  God  lives,"  said  Gerald ;  *'  that 
God  whom  I  perhaps  offend,  that  I 
thus  call  upon  his  name — that  God  who 
has  said,  '  Swear  not  at  all.'"  The 
old  cavalier  shrugged  his  shoulders  at 
this  evidence  of  the  Puritanical  edu- 
cation of  his  son.  ''  I  swear  to  you, 
that  I  know  nothing  of  those  matters." 

Lord  Clynton  was  evidently  moved, 
although  the  rebellious  spirit  within 
still  resisted  the  more  affectionate 
promptings  of  his  heart — 

"  Father,  prove  me,"  cried  Gerald 
imploringly.  ''  Let  me  live  hence- 
forth to  serve  you — let  me  die  for  you, 
if  needs  must  be — let  me  save  you 
from  this  prison — let  me  earn  thy 


blessin^^that*  Uesfllof  ,  wUoh  b  mj 
dearest  treasury  upon  euth.** 

Gerald  again  bent  down  at  Hw  old 
man's  feet.  Lord  Clynton  still  strof- 
gled  with  his  feeh'ngs.  There  wm 
still  a  contest  in  his  heart  betweon 
long-cherished  anger,  and  newfy^- 
awakened  confidence.  Before  eitoer 
conld  again  speak,  the  trampling  td 
feet  was  once  more  heard  alons  the 
vaulted  passage.  The  agitated  son 
rose  quickly  to  his  fleet,  and  strove  ta 
repress  his  emotion.  His  father  gara 
hun  one  look ;  and  that  look  he  fond- 
ly construed  into  a  look  of  kindneea. 
In  another  moment  the  colond  en- 
tered the  court,  foUowed  by  two  sol- 
diers. 

Gideon'spoisedlegfelltothegronnd; 
his  eyes  opened  and  stared  out  won- 
dermUr.  That  troubled  stare  told, 
as  if  the  eyes  had  had  a  tongue,  thai 
Go-to-bed  Godlamb  had  I  een  atocp- 
ing  soundly  on  his  poet.  Fortunatii^ 
for  the  somnolent  soldier,  the  sharp - 
looks  of  Laaarus  Seaman  were  nos 
bent  in  his  direction. 

With  a  formal  bow  to  his  prisoner, 
Colonel  Seaman  informed  him  that 
the  time  allotted  to  him  for  ezerdM 
in  the  open  air  was  past  With  an- 
other formal  inclination  of  the  head, 
the  old  cavalier  bowed  to  his  jailer, 
and  turned  to  mount  the  tower  stafar. 
He  exchanged  not  another  look  iMi- 
his  son :  but  as  he  turned  away,  Ge- 
rald tried  to  read  in  his  foce  a  mUdflr 
feeling. 

''  I  wUl  save  him,  or  I  wiU  die!** 
muttered  Gerald  to  himself,  as  the 
party  disappeared  under  the  tower 
gateway.  ^'  I  will  force  him  to  grant 
me  that  bleesinff  he  has  refosed  me— I 
will  earn  it  well]**  and  he  determined 
in  his  mind  that,  come  what  mi^t,  be 
would  find  means  to  be  appointed  to 
the  midnight  watch. 


Chaptbh  IIL 

«TrUleilMiluair 
Are.  to  the  JealoiUy  eonflrmafikm  strwif^ 
As  proofs  of  holr  vrit." 

OtMio. 
**  HoneH  Mldiorv 
Who  h»th  relieved  yoa  ?— ^  - 

BenMurdo  hath  mxptMe.*^ 


Left  alone  upon  his  post  in  the    mind  what  could  beat  be  done  for  Mia 
inner  court,  Gerald  reyolved  in  Ids    fotber.    Ereiy  thing  was  already  in 
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preparation  for  the  prisoner's  escape, 
DQl  the  success  or  failure  of  the  whole 
enterprise  tamed  solely  upon  the  con- 
nivance or  opposition  of  the  sentinel 
npon  duty  at  the  hour  when  the  escape 
was  to  be  effected.  Gerald  did  not 
doubt,  however,  that  should  he  him- 
self not  have  the  good  fortune  to  be 
chosen  for  the  midnight  watch,  he 
would  not  find  much  difficulty  in  per- 
soading  the  comrade  to  whom  it  should 
fall,  to  exchange  it  with  him  for  a  more 
commodious  hour.  He  felt  that  there 
could  be  none  who  would  not  gladly 
accept  his  offer,  and  thus  be  lell  to  en- 
joy their  night's  rest,  instead  of  endu- 
ring the  fatigues  of  a  tedious  night 
watch.  Of  his  own  safety,  of  the  dis- 
honour, the  punishment  that  awaited 
him  for  abetting  in  the  escape  of  a  pri- 
soner of  such  importance,  he  thought 
not  a  moment.  All  such  considerations 
were  lost  in  his  hopes  of  rescuing  his 
father.  But  still,  in  the  vague  uncer- 
tainty that  hung  over  the  events  of 
that  important  night,  in  the  impatience 
of  his  mind  to  arrive  quickly  at  that 
awful  hour — that  hour  which  was  to 
decide  so  much  joy  or  miser}-  for  him — 
Gerald  scarcely  knew  how  to  conceal 
his  feverish  agitation.  He  was  aware, 
however,  how  necessary  it  was  to 
avoid  betraying  any  feelings  that 
might  excite  the  least  suspicion  ;  and 
he  determined  to  appear  as  cold  and 
aa  unconcerned  as  possible. 

There  was  another  also,  although 
at  this  moment  a  secondary  torment, 
which  added  to  his  trouble  of  mind. 
He  was  unable  to  disengage  his 
thoughts  entirely  from  those  feelings 
of  bitter  and  scorching  Jealousy,  which 
various  little  indications  of  coquetry, 
displayed  by  the  evidently  cocj[uct- 
tiah  little  Puritan  damsel,  and  cer- 
tain marks  of  desire  to  seek  her  pre- 
sence, and  parade  under  her  window, 
evhaccd  by  the  hated  Maywood,  had 
planted  in  his  heart — and  in  a  jealous 
and  impatient  temperament  like  Ge- 
rald's, such  seed,  once  sown,  quickly 
grew  up  with  rank  luxuriance,  and 
spread  on  every  side,  imbibing  suste- 
nance from  every  clement  that  ap- 
proached it,  living,  in  want  of  better 
nonrishment,  upon  the  very  air  itself. 
Perhaps  the  sight  of  Mistress  Mil- 
dr^  for  a  moment  at  her  window,  a 
paasing  word,  or  merely  a  kind  smile, 
might  have  poured  balm  upon  the 


nicer  of  jealousy,  soothed  the  paiii 
and  closed  the  wound — at  least  for 
the  time.  But  during  his  long  watch 
Gerald  looked  at  that  well-known 
window  in  vain.  There  was  not  a 
symptom  of  the  fair  girl's  presence  in 
her  chamber,  and  Gerald's  fertile  ima- 
gination— the  true  imagination  of  the 
jealous  lover — suggested  to  him  a 
thousand  doubts  and  fears  of  Mildred's 
truth,  ingeniously  invented  self-tor- 
tures, weapons  forged  to  be  turued 
against  himself — all  mere  vague  con- 
jectures, but  assuming  in  his  eyes  all 
the  solidity  and  reality  of  truth.  If 
she  were  not  in  her  chamber,  he  ar- 
gued, where  could  she  be  ?  Perhaps 
with  her  father :  and  her  father  waa 
dictating  a  despatch  to  that  Mark 
Maywood,  who  served  him  sometimes 
as  secretary;  and  Mildred  was  ga- 
zing on  him  with  pleasure ;  and  he 
was  raising  his  eyes  from  time  to 
time  to  hers — or  perhaps  she  waa 
in  the  other  gardens  or  alleys  about 
the  house,  and  that  Maywood  was 
following  her  at  a  distance,  not  nn- 
observed ;  or  perhaps  she  passed  dose 
by  him,  and  he  muttered  words  of 
admiration  or  even  of  love,  and  she 
then  listened  with  complacency;  or 
perhaps  the  handsome  young  recruit 
whispered  'm  her  ear  to  ask  her  when 
he  could  see  her  pretty  face  again ; 
and  she  smiled  on  him  and  said,  that 
when  his  watch  should  be  beneath  her 
window  she  would  come.  Madness ! 
Gerald  would  pursue  his  vision  no 
further.  But  although  the  clouds  of 
the  vision  rolled  away,  they  left  a  dark 
chilling  mist  of  suspicion  upon  his 
mind  that  he  could  not,  perhaps  did 
not  strive  to,  shake  off. 

Relieved  from  his  guard,  Gerald 
returned  to  the  guard-room — his  mind 
in  that  agony  of  suspense  and  dread 
respecting  his  father,  the  disquietudes 
of  which  his  jealous  doubts  scarcely 
diverted  for  a  moment,  and  only  ren- 
dered more  hard  to  bear.  On  his  way 
he  again  passed  the  detested  May- 
wood.  As  he  approached  he  evidently 
saw  the  young  soldier  crumple  in 
his  hand  a  paper  he  was  reading,  and 
hide  it  hastily  about  him.  This  was 
no  fancy,  he  repeated  to  himself;  this 
was  reality.  He  had  seen  the  look  of 
confusion  and  trouble  upon  Maywood's 
face,  the  haste  with  which  he  hid  that 
paper  at  his  approach.    There  was  no 
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longer  any  <)o[iibt.  His  bat^  rhral  was 
in  correspondence  already  with  bis 
faithless  mistress ;  and  the  contents  of 
that  written  paper,  what  conld  they  be, 
If  not  an  acquiescence  in  some  demand^ 
a  rendezvons  granted,  a  meeting  at 
her  window?  With  rage  in  his  heart, 
Gerald  again  longed  to  spring  npon 
his  rival  and  tear  that  pap«r  from  his 
bosom,  fiat  again  pmdence  prevailed 
over  passion.  He  lelt  that  the  life  of 
his  father  depended  npon  his  caution 
— his  father — his  father,  whom  he 
alone  perhaps  could  save,  whose 
blessing  was  to  be  his  recompense. 
Swearing  to  tear  for  ever  from  his 
heart  the  vain,  coquettish,  heartless 
ghrl  upon  whom  his  affections  had  been 
so  ill  disposed— for  thus,  in  his  passion, 
he  qualified  his  lady-love— he  crushed 
down  within  him  the  violence  of  his 
angry  feelings,  and  determined  to  de^ 
fer  his  revenge,  defer  it  only,  until 
those  few  hours  diould  be  passed, 
those  hours  which  should  witness  his 
father^s  escape  and  ensure  his  father's 
safety — and  then  die  wiUingly,  if  such 
should  chance  to  be  his  fate,  hi  secu- 
ring his  vengeance.  Strange  mixture 
of  noble  feeUogs  and-  base  passions  I 
Where  were  now  the  stem,  strictly 
religious  principles  of  his  unde  and 
instructor  ?  The  fierce  nature  of  hte 
hot  blood  prevailed  for  the  time  ovw 
the  better  culture  of  his  education. 

At  length  the  hour  arrived  when 
the  soldiers  were  mustered  in  the 
outer  court,  before  the  front  of  the 
mansion,  and  the  names  of  those 
cisdled  over  who  were  appointed  to 
the  difierent  watches  of  the  nig^t. 
How  anxiously  and  eagerly  did  Ge- 
rald's heart  beat  as  the  midnight 
watch  in  the  tower-court  was  nam^ ! 
Was  it  by  a  gracious  and  happy 
chance  upon  himself  that  the  lot 
would  fall  ?  The  name  was  pronoun- 
ced. It  was  not  his  own.  The  sen- 
tinel appointed  to  this  post,  the  man 
npon  whom  depended  the  destiny  of 
his  father,  was  another.  But  still,  hi 
spite  of  the  fii*st  pang  of  disappoint- 
ment— for  disappointment  would  arise 
within  him,  although  the  chances  had 
been  so  greatly  against  him— -hope 
again  revived  in  his  heart.  The  sen- 
tinel whose  post  he  coveted,  whom 
he  had  to  seduce  into  an  exchange, 
whose  watch  he  was  to  contrive  to 
take  from  him  as  a  favour,  was  one 


of  the  most  ea^  of  tk^wMe -trte 
to  deal  with,  the  la^,  pMegmalfct 
somnolent  Crodlamb  Gideon,  he  wheaa 
very  nickname  was  an  augury  and  .4 
warrant  of  success,  the  wight  yctepf 
Go-to-bed  Godlamb. 

After  waiting  till  the  assembled 
soldiers  had  dispersed,  and  a  prcMr 
time  had  elapsed  before  seeking  Qt« 
deon,  Gerald  again  returned  to  Sbm 
outer  court  before  the  house,  whars 
he  knew  it  was  the  habit  of  the  in- 
dolent soldier  to  bask  and  dose  upon 
a  certain  sheltered  bench,  in  the  lasl 
rays  of  the  setting  sun,  absorbed,  he 
himself  would  declare,  in  his  devo* 
tions.  And  there,  in  truth,  he  found 
the  man  he  sousht.  But,  oonfrisionl 
there  was  anotiber  by  his  side,  and 
that  other  was  the  man  who,  iiaxmm 
all,  he  would  have  the  most  avoidef 
It  was  Mark  Maywood.  He  stood 
by  the  side  of  Gideon's  reclining  fomii 
and  was  speaking  with  much  eanieat- 
ness  to  the  phlegmatic  soldier,  whoM 
widely-opened  eyes  seemed  to  expreaa 
more  animation  than  of  wont.  No 
time,  however,  was  to  be  lost  Tho 
night  was  approaching,  and  it  waa 
necessary  to  come  at  once  to  an  ar- 
ranseraent  with  the  allotted  sentiiMl 
of  the  midnight  watch. 

Overcoming  his  repugnance,  and 
fhlly  determined  to  act  with  cautioOf 
€rerald  assumed  an  dr  of  unconcern, 
and  sauntered  to  the  spot  where  sat 
Godlamb  Gideon.  Alter  greeting 
sulkily  the  handsome  young  reornit, 
to  whom  Gerald's  presence  seemed  in 
nowise  pleasing,  he  commenced  with 
affscted  indifflnenoe  his  attack  iqpoa 
the  heavy  soldier. 

*^  Yon  are  ever  xealoua,  friend^  hi 
the  ^od  wori^,"  he  said. 

**  Yea,  and  of  a  tmth  these  cmmbi 
of  oomi^  have  a  blessed  and  plea* 
sent  savour  in  my  nostrils,"  replied 
Godlamb  Gideon,  pressing  his  wnQk 
between  his  hands,  turning  up  the 
whites  of  his  eyes,  and  snufOog 
through  his  nose,  as  thouffh  thtrt 
memtor  were  stuffed  up  by  the  plesHi 
sant  savour  of  which  he  spoke. 

^^  But  have  a  care  that  yottr  seal 
be  not  overmuch,"  continued  Gerald, 
^  and  that  you  faint  not  by  the  wajf 
from  the  hearmess  of  your  burdea; 
Methinks  your  cheek  is  already  pale 
from  exeeedhoig  watdiing  and  pngrw 
er."       ...  ■.     -^  . 
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"  Verily  I  have  fought  the  good 
fight,  and  I  have  ran  the  good  race, 
and  peradventnre  the  flesh  failcth 
me/*  snorted  the  Puritan  soldier. 

"  Your  allotted  post,  then,  falls 
heavy  upon  you,"  said  Gerald,  with 
an  air  of  kind  concern,  "  for  you 
have  the  midnight  watch,  mcthinks. 
Indeed,  I  pity  you,  my  good  friend. 
Hqar  me.  I  will  perform  the  duties 
of  your  part,  and  you  shall  rest  this 
night  from  your  labours ;  my  mind  is 
troubled,  and  I  heed  not  the  watchiug 
through  the  night.  You  will  rise 
from  your  couch  ready  for  new  out- 
lK)uring.s  of  spiritual  thought,  and  re- 
freshed " 

"  As  a  giant  refreshed  with  wine," 
interrupted  Gideon  with  another 
snort:  "yea,  and  so  shall  it  be." 
Gerald's  heart  beat  at  what  he  con- 
sidered an  acceptance  of  his  proposal ; 
but  Godlamb  Gideon  continued — 
"  Thou  art  kind,  and  I  thank  thee  no 
less  that  I  refuse  thy  otter.  Verily 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  gracious  and 
an  especial  vouchsafing  in  my  favour. 
For,  behold,  another  hath  released  me 
from  my  task." 

"Another!"  cried  Gerald  with  a 
tone  of  ctmstemation  that  overcame 
his  caution. 

"  Yea,  this  good  youth  hath  prof- 
fered to  relieve  me  of  my  heavy  bur- 
den." Gideon  pointed  to  Mark  May- 
wood. 

Gerald  started  with  angry  surprise. 
Maywood  bit  his  lip,  and  turned  his 
head  aside. 

"  He  has  taken  thy  post !"  said  Ge- 
rald choking  with  rage. 

Gideon  nodded  his  heavy  head. 

The  blood  boiled  in  Gerald's  veins 
and  nished  into  his  cheek.  He  felt 
for  a  moment  nearly  suffocated  with 
the  violence  of  his  passion.  Since  the 
young  recruit  had  been  anxious  to 
obtain  Gideon's  weary  |K)st,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  what  was  his  pur- 
pose. There,  and  in  the  silence  of 
the  night,  he  would  bo  able,  under 
Mildred's  window,  to  pour  into  her 
ear  those  words  of  love  which  ho 
dared  not  openly  i)rofess.  It  was  true, 
then,  that  Mildred  had  bid  him  try  to 
obtain  the  post  of  sentinel  in  the  inner 
court.  That  was  their  hour  of  rendez- 
vons.  Furious  jealousy,  joined  to  rage 
at  losing  that  post,  on  which  his  fa- 
ther's whole  fate  depended,  contributed 


to  torture  his  mind.  Not  only  woald 
his  detested  rival  find  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  holding  converse  with 
that  faithless  girl,  but  he  would  be 
there  to  prevent  his  father's  escape- 
he,  of  all  others — he,  that  fierce  and 
violent  Republican,  that  determined 
enemy  of  all  adherents  to  the  royal 
cause.  If  the  vision  of  Maywood  in- 
terchanging soft  words  with  Mildred 
at  her  window  tormented  the  unhappy 
lover,  far  more  agonizing  were  the 
feelings  that  represented  to  him  the 
stern  young  sentinel  raising  his  mus- 
ket upon  his  shoulder  to  arrest  the 
escape  of  the  old  man — shooting  him, 
perhaps,  in  his  descent  from  the  tower- 
window — brhigiug  him  bleeding  to  the 
earth.  Hon*or !  Convulsed  with  these 
accumulated  feelings,  he  stood  for  a 
time  speechless,  struggling  with  his 
passions.  When  he  looked  again  upon 
Maywood's  face,  that  hated  indivi- 
dual's eyes  were  bent  on  him  with  a 
stem  but  enquiring  glance,  and  in 
evident  discomposure.  This  very  look 
was  sufticieut  to  confirm  all  the  young 
lover's  suspicious,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  he  could  con- 
trol his  passion.  He  mastered  him- 
self, however,  sufficiently  to  meet  the 
glance  of  Maywood  without  giving 
vent  to  his  wrath,  and,  turning  to 
Gideon,  he  called  him  aside. 

The  indolent  soldier  evidently  rose 
unwillingly,  but  he  followed  Gerald 
to  a  little  distance,  grumbling  some- 
thing about  an  ^'  interruption  to  the 
inward  outpourings  of  the  spirit." 

^'  Hark  ye.  Master  Gideon,"  said 
Gerald,  when  they  had  got  to  some 
distance  from  Mark,  *^  you  must  not 
do  me  wrong  in  this.  I  own  that  mv 
request  is'  not  wholly  disinterested. 
Yon  know  that  I  love  our  colonePa 
daughter,  that  I  am  affianced  to  her. 
Her  chamber  looks  into  that  court, 
and  at  midnight  " 

"  Now,  out  on  thee.  Master  Lylo," 
drawled  Godlamb,  with  an  hypocri- 
tical upturning  of  his  eyes.  ^*  Wonldst 
thou  make  my  watch  a  pretext  for 
ungodly  chambering  and  profane  love 
passages?" 

"  How  now,  fellow  1"  exclaimed 
the  young  man  in  wrath.  ^'What 
mean  you  by  this  insolence?"  and  be 
grasped  Gideon^s  collar  with  violeooe. 
But  immediately  afterwards  repent- 
ing of  his  excitement,  he  oontmned 
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with  a  calm  tond  althongh  8tiU  in  soma 
irritfttion,  ^^  This  ia  mere  fooling, 
Gideon.  I  know  yon  as  jon  are— I 
know  you  to  bo  a  tboroogh  hypo- 
crite." 

"  Nay,  but  of  a  truth  "—exclaimed 
the  pacitic  Godlamb  very  sulkily. 

^^Hoar  me,"  interrupted  Gerald. 
^^  It  is  not  as  you  think — that  May- 
wood  loves  her  too.  He  also  would 
keep  the  watch  at  midnight,  in  the 
hope  to  see  her  at  the  window — by 
chance,  man,  by  chance — ^no  other- 
wise ;  but  I  would  hinder  this,  and  " 


^^Nay,  but  Master  M^wood  hath 
my  word,"  again  began  Gideon. 

^^Nay,  but  Master  Gideon  slept 
whilom  upon  his  post,"  continued 
Gerald,  mimicking  him.  ^^And  if 
Master  Gideon  l^  reported  to  hia 
colonel,  Master  Gideon  will  have  a 
week's  arrest  upon  bread  and  water ; 
but  Master  Gideon  may  do  what  ha 
listeth." 

^'  For  the  love  of  heaven,"  ex- 
claimed Gideon,  forgetting  hia  Puri- 
tanical mask  in  hia  alarm;  ^^  yon 
would  not  report  me,  comrade? 
SVounds,  you  would  not  aerve  a  poor 
fellow  60  scurvy  a  trick  ?" 

^*  Upon  one  condition,  then,"  re« 
plied  Gerald.  "  Retract  your  word  to 
that  man  ;  give  me  up  your  post  at 
midnight ;  and  I  will  be  as  silent  as 
the  grave." 

**  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  I  Thon 
art  as  the  cruel  taskmasters  of  the 
children  of  Israel ;  and  thy  heart  is 
hardened  even  as  was  Pharaoh's," 
whined  Godlamb,  again  resuming  his 
canting  tone.  ^^But  be  it  even  as 
thou  wilt." 

Gerald  triumphed  ;  the  midnight 
watch  was  his;  and  with  it  his  father's 
safety  and  his  father's  blessing. 

They  returned  to  the  spot  where 
Mayweed  still  stood  observing  them, 
Gideon  foUpwhig  in  the  rear,  mutter- 
ing something  about  *^the  hand  of 
the  ungodly  l^ng  upon  him." 

''  Speak,  Gideon,"  said  Gerald  as 
they  approached,  *^and  thank  yoor 
comrade  here  for  his  kindly  profiered 
barter  of  hours;  since  it  ia  I  who  take 
yeur  post,  you  will  not  need  his  well- 
meant  and  disinterested  dvilitiea.** 

There  was  something  of  a  sneer  on 
Gerald's  lip  as  he  pronounced  these 
words,  which  probacy  augmented  tlM 


feelings  of  anger  that  now  eridentlgF 
flushed  the  nsnally  oold  fiuse  of  Mi^<« 
wood  and  darkened  hk  Imtow  ;  toua 
latter  appeared  to  tremble  wiUi  sip- 
pressed  passion  as  he  advanced  iqpoa 
his  rival  with  the  words — 

^^  How  now,  von.  Master  what's-  * 
yonr-name  ?  What  warrants  yon  to 
interfere  thus  ill  advisedly  in  my  oon- 
cems  ?  If  this  man  has  given  np  to 
me,  at  the  midnight  hour,  the  watbh 
over  that  o&hoot  of  a  rotten  uxA 
corrupted  stem  of  tyranny,  is  it  fbr 
yon  to  stand  between  me  and  i^j 
purpose?" 

*'  Your  purpose  is  doubtless  of  tlis 
best,  and  truest,  and  worthiest,"  ro« 
plied  Gerald,  with  another  flickerhig 
sneer  upon  his  lip.  '^*  But  this  warn 
is  mine  now,  by  Master  Gideon's  eon* 
sent,  and  these  hours  of  the  nig^t  I 
intend  to  devote  to  the  watching  of 
those  whose  secori^  may  need  m§ 
care." 

Mark  Maywood  bit  his  lip,  and 
clenched  his  hands  together  in  a  valtt 
effort  to  suppress  Ids  violent  ML* 
tation. 

'' Hoity  toity!  Here's  a  coU  aJbonlfc 
an  old  inveterate  AmsJekitel"  said 
Gideon,  in  a  mixture  of  his  natival 
and  assumed  phraseology,  prndailly 
withdrawmg  at  the  same  time  to  soma 
distance  fhmi  the  angry  young  men, 
as  if  afraid  lest  an  appeal  to  Mmsdf 
should  involve  him  in  the  quarreL 

^'  Hark  ye,  surah,"  cried  Maywood 
angrily,  ^^  I  am  not  about  to  redgn 
the  right  this  man  has  yielded  to  me 
at  the  caprice  of  the  first  foolish  ftt- 
low  who  chooses  to  cross  my  path, 
without  makinff  hun  repent  his  un- 
called-for interference.  WhatitfiCto 
me,  this  poet?  bat  browbeaten  t^  a 
bnllying  dot,  I  never  will  be." 

«' Nor  will  I  yield  to  a  base  and 
ti>eacherous  hypocrite  like  thee,  Maik 
Maywood,"  exclaimed  his  aocpry  aflp 
tagonist. 

The  hands  of  both  the  yonng  men 
were  instancy  upon  their  rapiefs. 

^*  By  the  mass,  what  are  ye  i^ntf^ 
exclahned  Gide<m  in  alarm.  ^*  lUfle 
not  with  the  camd  weapon  (  Woald 
ye  have  us  all  inairest  before  we  eaia 
look  about  ns?  Forbear,  men  of 
wrath  I" 

But  the  phlegmatic  Gideon  kejpl  al 
a  prudent  distaaee. 

At  these  words  other  ^ 
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tions  appeai'ed  suddenly  to  strike 
both  the  young  men.  In  spite  of 
their  passion,  both  paused  irresolute. 
-  Gerald  reflected  that  were  he  in- 
volved in  a  quarrel  he  would  neces- 
sarily be  prevented  in  any  case,  whe- 
ther victorious  over  his  adversary 
and  then  consigned  to  prison,  or  liim- 
self  disabled,  from  forwarding  his  fa- 
therms  escape.  His  rival  appeared 
actuated  aLso  by  prudential  motives, 
perhaps  by  the  conscientious  scruples 
of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged, 
perhaps  by  the  thought  of  Mildred. 

"  This  is  truly  ruffling  and  bawling 
like  tavern  haunters  and  drunkards," 
stammered  Gerald,  as  if  seeking  an 
excuse  for  withdrawing  from  the  fray. 
^*  But  the  time  will  come,  Mark 
Maywood,  when  you  shall  not  escape 
me." 

"So  be  it,  comrade,"  replied  the 
other,  again  sheathing  his  half-drawn 
rapier.  "  I  know  you  not ;  and  can 
but  barely  divine  your  cause  of  enmi- 
ty. But  I  will  not  fail  you  at  the 
night-time.  Till  then  let  this  suffice. 
The  midnight  watch  is  mine — mine 
by  the  first  assent  of  yonder  soldier 
to  my  proposal  of  exchange." 

"  No !  mine,"  again  urged  Gerald, 
"mine  by  his  retractation  of  his  prior 
consent,  if  such  he  gave." 

"  Come    hither,    comrade,"    cried 


Maywood  to  Gideon,  who  i^as  sud* 
denly  absorbed  once  more,  in  his  de- 
votions. 

"  Hear  ye.  Master  Godlamb,"  sidd 
the  other.  But  Go-to-bed  Godlamb 
stirred  not.  He  shrank  from  the 
appeal  to  himself. 

"It  is  to  me  your  post  has  been 
consigned,  is  it  not  so?"  enquired 
the  one. 

"  It  is  I  who  take  it  off  your  hands 
— speak,"  cried  Gerald.  "  Remember, 
Gideon,"  he  added  with  upraised 
finger. 

"  Speak,  who  is  it?"  said  both  at 
once.  Gideon  shuffled  with  his  feet, 
and  looked  heavier  and  more  embar- 
rassed than  ever;  but  as  he  caught 
sight  of  the  warning  finger,  he  ab- 
solutely shut  his  eyes  in  utter  despair, 
and  pointing  at  Gerald,  with  the 
words,  "  Venly,  and  of  a  truth,  thou 
art  the  man,"  he  hastened  away  as 
fast  as  his  indolent  nature  would  per- 
mit, "before  he  should  fall  into  the 
toils  of  the  angry  Philistines,"  as  he 
expressed  it. 

Gerald  could  not  suppress  a  look  of 
triumph.  Whatever  were  Mark  May- 
wood's  feelings,  he  only  expressed 
them  by  a  dark  scowl  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  then  turned  away  without 
another  word. 


CllAPTEB  IV. 

•••What  hour  now?* 

*  I  think  it  IftckB  of  twclTe/ 
'  No,  it  is  ttruck— ' 

*  Indeed  I  heard  it  not."* 

Hamlet, 


The  night  had  closed  in — that  night 
of  so  vital  an  importance  to  his 
father's  destiny — and  Gerald  sat 
alone  in  a  small  lower  room,  his 
heart  beating  high  with  hope,  that  he 
should  contribute  to  his  father's 
rescue. 

He  was  lost  in  thought,  when  a 
firm  hand  laid  on  his  shoulder  roused 
him  from  his  abstracted  state.  He 
turned  his  head,  and  saw,  to  his  sur- 
prise, Mark  Maywood  by  his  side, 
llie  young  roan  wore  a  calmer,  clearer 
brow,  although  his  usual  cold,  stem, 
almost  determined  expression  still 
pervaded  it. 

"  Comrade,"  said  Maywood  with 
much  appearance  of  firankness  in  his 


manner,  "  I  have  spoken  yon  roughly 
without  cause ;  I  crave  your  pardon.** 

Gerald  heard  this  unexpected  ad- 
dress with  great  astonishment ;  and, 
before  he  answered,  paused  in  much 
embaiTassment. 

"  Let  us  be  frank,"  continued  Mark. 
"  Had  we  been  so  before,  much  ill 
will  and  evil  blood  might  have  been 
spared.  I  have  only  divined  your 
feelings  from  my  own.  Yon  have 
not  seen  the  pretty  daughter  of  onr 
colonel  without  admiration.  Nor 
have  1." 

Gerald  started  with  again  rising 
wrath,  but  his  rival  interrupted  him. 

"  Bear  with  me  for  a  while,"  he 
continued,  "  and  hear  me  ont.    Ycm 
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have  been  here  lon^.  I  un  Imt  a 
new-comer.  Yon  have  the  prior 
claim.  Perhaps  she  returns  jonr 
love.  Had  I  known  of  this  beforeh- 
and as  it  is  I  have  but  gaessed  it,  on 
witnessing  your  anxiety  to  hold  this 
watch  in  the  conrt,  beneath  her  win- 
dow— ^I  had  withdrawn,  as  is  my 
duty.  And  now,  comrade,  I  return 
to  offer  yon  the  sacrifice  of  my  new- 
bom  admiration,  and  at  the  same 
time  my  friendship.*' 

^^  What  you  say  seems  fair  and 
straightforward,  Master  Maywood,*' 
said  Gerald,  overcome  b^  the  firank 
manner  of  the  young  soldier,  *^  and  I 
thank  yon  for  this  generosity  and 
truth.  My  suspicions,  then,  did  not 
deceive  me?  Ton  love  her,  and 
you  sought  to  see  her  to-night?** ' 

'' I  did,*' said  May  wood. 

**  And  she,  did  she  return  yoor 
love  ?  Did  she  herself  accede  to  this 
meeting?" 

Mark  shook  his  head  with  a  &int, 
doubtful  smile,  but  gave  no  answer. 
Gerald's  brow  again  grew  gloomy, 
and  he  sank  his  head  between  his 
hands. 

^*  Come  I  come  I  no  more  of  this,'* 
pursued  the  other  young  soldier,  with 
a  cordiality  of  manner  which  Gerald 
had  never  before  witnessed  in  his 
dark,  stem  aspect.  ^^  Let  all  be  for- 
given and  forgotten.  Come,  pledge 
me  in  this  one  cup.  These  diinkings 
of  toasts,  as  it  Is  called,  these  pledg- 
iugs  over  liquor  are  considered  nn- 
seemly,  and  even  ungodly  by  many ; 
I  know  it  well,  but  yon  cannot  rerase 
to  drink  one  cup  with  me,  as  earnest 
of  our  kindly  feeling  for  the  fhturc." 

For  the  first  time  Gerald  now  ob- 
serv'cd  that  Maywood  bore  under  his 
arm  a  fiagon  of  ale,  and  held  In  his 
left  hand  two  cups  of  hom. 

"  I  reject  not  your  kindly  feeling," 
answered  Gerald;  "but  1  am  not 
wont,  to  drink," — and  he  repelled  the 
cup  which  Maywood  now  filled  for 
him. 

^^Nay!  nay!"  said  Mark,  sittinff 
down  by  the  table  on  which  Gerald 
leant.  *^  Yon  wrong  me  by  refhring 
this  first  offer  of  reconciliation.  Come, 
comrade,  this  one." 

Gerald  took  the  cup  of  ale  nnwill- 
ingly,  and  only  raised  it  to  his  lips. 
But  Maywood  shook  his  head  at  him 


--and  Geraldi  inocmpttaiMe  with  hS$ 
newly  made  Mend's  request,  at  laaft 
swallowed  the  contonts. 

^^  I  am  not  used  to  these  strong 
drinks,"  said  Gerald,  setting  down  the 
hora  with  evident  distaste.  ^^  I  Uha 
them  not ;  bnt  I  have  done  this  to 
show  my  willingness  to  meet  yon  on 
firiendly  ground." 

Maywood  raised,  in  turn,  hla  eoflt 
bnt  at  the  same  moment  cidUng  to  a 
dog  that  had  followed  him  into  the 
room,  he  said,  ^^Down,  BoMr, 
down,"  and  stooped  to  repulse  it ;  im- 
mediately afterwards  he  raised  tiM 
horn,  and  seemed  to  drain  the  ale  to 
the  last  drop. 

^*  One  more,  and  then  I  will  not 
urge  yon  again,"  said  Mark  to  Gerald, 
eyeing  him  with  a  ahaip,  enqniriiig 
look. 

'^No,  no,  not  one,"  replied  the 
yonng  man  with  disgust.  ^*-  Ahreadly 
this  nnnsnal  drink  has  oonftiaeA  siy 
head.  I  am  accustomed  to  water 
only— «nch  was  my  uncle's  mode  of 
educating  me.  It  is  strange  how  mf 
brain  tnms  with  this  fermenM 
Uqnor.  I  have  done  wrong  to  drink 
it,"  and  Gerald  rubbed  his  heavy  fbie- 
head,  and  strained  his  eyes.  Hla 
powers  of  vision  became  more  and 
more  confused,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  he  oonld  now  see  beibre 
hun  the  face  of  Maywood,  which  to 
his  intellect,  disordered  by  the  liqnmr, 
seemed  to  wear  a  strange  expreaslon 
of  cunning,  and  triumphant  contempt* 
He  made  an  effort,  however,  to  shake 
off  this  feeling  and  raise  bis  shiking 
head,  but  in  vain.  A  sensation  of 
overpowering  drowsiness  crept  over 
him  more  and  more.  The  thonj^t  of 
his  watch,  however,  was  still  mpiier- 
most  in  his  mind,  and  he  luui  yet 
power  snfSdent  to  xefleet  that  there 
was  still  some  time  to  midnight,  and 
that  a  little  shmiber  might  restore 
him ;  and  giving  way  to  the  opprei- 
sive  sleep  which  came  over  hnn,  he 
laid  his  liead  on  the  table,  and  was 
immediately  lost  to  all  sense  of  what 
was  pa&ing  aronnd  him. 

At  ^t  Gerald's  sleep  was  heavj 
'  and  complete.  How  long  it  remained 
so,  he  had  no  power  to  teli.  ,  At 
length,  liowever,  it  became  Umteri 
and  grew  more  troubled  imd  eomhied. 
Wild  dreams  began  to  eonne  eadi 
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other  tbrotigli  his  bram— at  first  of 
an  undefinable  and  fantastic  nature — 
then  they  assumed  a  more  definite 
shape.  He  dreamed  of  his  father — 
that  old,  greyheaded  cavalier,  with 
his  long  white  beard — and  before  him 
stood  Lazarus  Seaman,  who  accused 
him  of  absurd  and  imaginary  crimes. 
And  now  they  brought  him  into  that 
open  court — a  file  of  soldiers  were 
drawn  up — their  muskets  were  level- 
led at  that  old  man's  heart — Gerald 
struggled,  and  sought  to  spring  be- 
tween those  deadly  instruments  and 
his  doomed  father,  but  his  feet  clove 
to  the  ground— he  struggled  in  vain — 
the  muskets  were  discharged,  and  his 
father  fell  weltering  in  his  blood. 
With  the  last  struggle  of  a  convulsive 
nightmare,  he  started  up,  uttering  a 
loud  scream.  It  was  but  a  frightful 
dream.  And  yet  the  noise  of  those 
fearful  muskets— that  discharge  of  ar- 
tillery— still  rang  in  his  cars.  As  he 
opened  his  eyes,  all  was  dark  around 
him— the  darkness  of  deep  night.  It 
was  long  before  he  could  sufficiently 
recover  his  senses  to  remember  what 
had  passed;  and  when  slowly  the 
events  of  the  day  forced  themselves 
upon  his  mind,  his  intellects  seemed 
stiU  confused  and  troubled.  Row 
strangely  real  now  appeared  the  im- 
pression of  that  dream!  It  was  with 
difficulty  he  could  persuade  himself 
that  the  firing  had  been  imaginary ; 
and  even  now  there  seemed  a  strange 
confusion  of  noise  and  voices  around 
him ;  but  that,  surely,  was  the  ring- 
ing in  his  head  from  the  unusual 
draught  he  had  taken. 

Slowly  his  whole  memory  returned 
to  him,  and  he  recalled  to  himself  that 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  ready 
to  answer  for  Godlamb  Gideon  when 
that  worthy's  name  was  to  be  called 
over  for  the  midnight  watch.  lie 
staggered  up  unto  his  feet,  and  with 
difficulty  ibund  his  way  into  the  open 
air.  As  he  gazed,  with  somewhat 
troubled  braiu,  on  the  bright  starlit 
sky,  two  or  three  soldiers  hurried 
past  them. 

"  Hark  vc,  comrade,"  he  said  to 
one,  '*how  long  is  it  yet  to  midnight?" 

''  Midnight !  where  have  you  been 
biding  yourself,  comrade?"  answered 
the  man.  ^^iVIidnight  is  long  since 
past." 


**  Long  since  past !  ^*  screamed 
Gerald  with  frantic  violence.  '*No  I 
no !  it  is  impossible — my  post  was  at 
midnight  in  the  tower  court." 

"  Then  you  have  escaped  by  won- 
derful interposition,  friend,  from  the 
consequences  of  your  absence ;  for  I 
was  there  when  the  names  were 
called,  and  'present*  was  answered 
for  the  sentinel  at  the  tower  court." 

"Father  of  mercy!"  cried  Gerald 
in  despair.  "  What,  then,  has  hap- 
pened ?  " 

'*  Happened  I"  echoed  the  soldier; 
why,  the  prisoner  has  tried  to  escape! 
But  didn't  you  hear  the  shots  ?  They 
brought  the  old  reprobate  to  the  earth, 
of  a  surety." 

Gerald  uttered  a  loud  groan  and 
fell  against  the  wall  of  the  house; 
but  in  another  moment  he  recovered 
himself  by  a  desperate  effort  from  a 
feeling  of  sickness  and  death,  and 
repulsing  violently  the  soldier  who 
had  come  to  his  assistance,  he  mshed 
round  the  mansion  with  whirling 
brain  and  clenched  teeth  towards  the 
tower  court.  His  father  had  been 
killed  —  killed  by  his  own  folly. 
Rage,  despair,  contrition,  self-hor- 
ror, at  having  been  so  weak  as  to 
accept  Mayweed's  proposal  to  drink 
that  fatal  drink  which  cansed  his 
deadly  sleep,  all  tortured  his  heart, 
and  drove  him  almost  to  madness. 
He  could  not  doubt  that  it  was  that 
hated  Maywood  who  had  deceived 
him,  drugged  his  liqueur,  cheated  him 
into  a  sleep,  in  order  to  be  present 
nndisturbed  at  his  rendezvous  tiith 
Mildred ;  and  now  it  was  by  his  hand, 
by  the  hand  of  that  villain,  that  his 
father  had  fallen. 

All  was  commotion  in  the  fortress. 
Gerald,  as  he  rushed  forward,  heard 
the  noise  of  voices  and  boats  upon 
the  water — the  voice  of  Lazarus  Sea- 
man— now  the  men  calling  to  each 
other.  Horror-stricken,  overwhelmed 
with  despair,  convulsed  with  rage, 
he  bounded  through  the  vaulted  pas- 
sage. In  the  moonlit  court  stood 
now  but  one  figure  alone — the  sen- 
tinel, who  was  bending  over  the  para- 
pet, and  seemed  to  be  watching  with 
interest  the  movement  of  the  boats 
npon  the  water.  With  the  rage  of  a 
tiger  Gerald  sprang  npon  him,  and 
seized  him  by  the  collar  with  fhmzied 
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gripe.  It  was,  indeed,  Maywood — 
pale,  agitated,  and  excited. 

''  Villain  I  traitor  !  assassin  I  ** 
screamed  Gerald  madly,  frantic  with 
passion  and  despair,  '^  you  have  be- 
trayed that  greyheaded  old  man; 
von  have  murdered  him;  but  I  will 
have  revenge !  He  was  my  father,  and 
it  is  yon  have  killed  him.'' 

**  your  father  I  "exclaimed  the  yonng 
sentinel  in  a  voice  choked  by  emotion. 
*^Hc  was  mi>i«,  and  I  have  saved 
him.** 

Gerald  released  his  hold  and  stag- 
gered back. 

For  a  moment  the  yonng  men  stared 
at  each  other  in  bewildered  surprise. 
Then  all  at  once  the  truth  flashed 
across  them. 

"Brother!  brother!"  burst  simul- 
taneously from  their  lips.  ^^  Gerald  I 
EvcrardI"  they  exclaimed  again; 
and  Everard  Clynton,  flinging  himself 
into  his  brother's  arms,  gave  way  to 
his  suppressed  agitation,  and  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  At  this  moment 
a  distant  sound  of  a  gun  came  across 
the  water;  Everard  sprang  up  and 
grasped  his  brother's  arm. 

'"Hush!"  he  said,  ''three  shots 
from  the  sea  are  the  signal  to  me  that 
he  has  escaped  in  safety  to  the  vessel 
that  awaits  him." 

Another  boomed  faintly  across  the 
broad.  A  pause  of  fearful  interest 
followed,  and  then  another.  Once 
more  the  brothers  fell  into  each  others* 
arms. 

In  a  few  words  Everard  Clynton 
explained  to  his  brother,  how,  after 
his  father's  capture,  he  had  enlisted  in 
the  troop  quartered  in  the  fortress,  in 
order  to  save  him.  How  he  had 
known  from  their  friends  without  the 
means  provided  to  effect  his  father's 
escape ;  how  he,  too,  had  sought, 
with  desperation,  the  midnight  watch 
upon  which  depended  his  father's  de- 
livery ;  and,  finding  himself  overcome 
by  his  supposed  rival,  he  had  admin- 
istered to  him  a  sleeping  draught  in 
order  to  secure*  the  post ;  how  his 
pretended  admiration  for  Mistress 
Mildred  had  been  assumed  in  order  to 
forward  his  views  and  colour  his  de- 
signs, by  giving  a  pretext  to  his  desire 
to  obtain  the  post  of  sentry  in  the 
court ;  how  Mildred  had  nevfr  giv4a 


him  any  encouragement,  Oerald*s  un- 
reasonable jealousy  having  supplied 
the  rest. 

He  had  assisted  his  father  to  escape, 
and  only  long  after  his  flight  had  given 
the  alarm,  and  fired  upon  the  water, 
pretending  to  call  for  a  sudden  punuit. 

Mark  Maywood,  however,  was 
tried  by  a  court-martial  for  negligence 
upon  duty  on  the  night  of  the  pii- 
sonfr's  escape;  but  the  constantly 
exhibited  violence  of  the  Republican 
principles  which  he  had  affected,  aa 
well  as  his  seal  and  exemplary  good 
conduct  since  he  had  joined  the  troop, 
saved  him  in  the  colonel's  eyes.  He 
was  acquitted.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  disappeared  altogether  from  the 
fortress,  after  an  affectionate  farewell 
to  Gerald  Clynton,  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  receive,  hn  due  time,  the. 
assurance  of  his  brother's  safe  escape 
to  loin  his  father  in  Flanders. 

Not  long  afterwards,  the  death  of 
Colonel  Lasama  Seaman  leaving  his 
daughter  an  orphan,  Grendd  Clynton 
mairied  pretty  Utile  Mistress  Mildred, 
and,  quitting  the  aervioe,  retired  to 
Lyle-Court,  the  estate  bequeathed  to 
hun  by  his  nnde. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  f»etty  little 
Mbtress  Mildred's  eyes  were  given  to 
be  coquettish  in  spite  of  themselves ; 
but  yet,  notwithstanding  sundry  littie 
svmptoms  of  jealousy  exhibited  hj 
Gerald,  there  is  every  reason  to  b^ 
lieve  that  he  was  as  absurd  and  mis- 
led in  his  jealousy  after  aa  he  wag 
before  his  marriage,  and  that  she 
made  him  a  most  excellent  wife. 

During  the  more  peaceful  times  at 
the  Protectorate,  Gerald  received  newa 
from  time  to  time  of  the  welfare  of 
his  father  and  his  brother ;  and,  upon 
the  Restoration,  he  had  the  happiness 
of  welcoming  them  to  the  ISngUsli 
shores  once  more. 

Although  Lord  Clynton  alwaya 
preserved  a  predilection  for  his  Met 
aon,  yet  he  had  somehow  found  out 
that  Gerald  bore  an  extraordhiaiy 
resemblance  to  his  deceased  mother, 
and  always  treated  him  with  the  nt- 
most  love.  He  never  forgot,  alsOp 
the  deep  afiection  Gerald  had  dhn 
played  in  hiseflbrts  to  save  him  daring 
that  never-to-be-fbi|;otten  Mkbugm 
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VESTIQES  OF  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  CREATION. 


We  should  take  but  a  limited  view 
of  science  if  we  supposed,  that  the  laws 
of  nature  of  which  it  is  cognizant  have 
for  their  object  the  continuance  only 
and  preservation  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  universe ;  they  provide  also  for 
change,  improvement,  development, 
progression.  By  these  laws  not  only 
are  the  same  phenomena,  the  same 
things,  perpetually  reproduced,  but 
new  phenomena,  new  arrangements, 
new  objects  are  being  successively  de- 
veloped. In  short,  we  are  able  to 
perceive,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  not 
only  the  world  is  preserved  and  re- 
newed, but  grows  and  is  created  ac- 
cording to  great  general  laws,  which 
are  indeed  no  other  than  the  great 
ideas  of  the  Divine  Mind. 

The  modern  science  of  geology  has 
more  especially  led  us  to  extend  our 
view  of  science  in  this  direction.  The 
discovery  of  those  mute  records  of 
past  changes  which  lay  buried  in  the 
earth,  has  induced  us  to  investigate 
with  awakened  curiosity  those  changes 
which  are  actually  taking  place  before 
ns  in  the  broad  day,  and  in  our  own 
generation ;  and  the  result  has  been 
a  conviction,  that  in  the  activity  of 
nature  there  was  a  provision  made, 
not  only  for  restoration  from  decay, 
and  a  perpetual  renewal  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  each  species,  but  for  suc- 
cessive transformations  in  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  fitting  it  for  successive 
forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life. 
The  plant  that  lives,  and  sows  its 
seed,  and  dies,  has  not  only  provided 
for  its  own  progeny  ;  under  many  cir- 
cumstances it  prepares  the  soil  for 
successors  of  a  superior  rank  of  vege- 
tjition— "Pioneers  of  vegetation,"  as 
Dr  Macculloch  calls  them,  **  the 
lichens,  and  other  analogous  plants, 
seek  their  place  where  no  others  could 
exist ;  demanding  no  water,  requiring 
no  soil,  careless  alike  of  cold  and  heat, 
of  the  sun  and  of  the  storm ;  rootless, 
leafless,  flowerless;  clothing  the  naked 
rock,  and  forming  additional  soil  for 
their  successors."  The  whole  tribe  of 
corals,  whose  lives  are  sufliciently 
brief  and  sufficiently  simple,  are  yet 
not  permitted  to  die  away  from  the 
scene,  and  h'ave  it,  as  so  many  of  ns 


do,  just  as  they  found  it;  they  build 
up  such  a  mausoleum  of  their  bones — 
(for  what  used  to  be  considered  as  the 
shell  of  the  animal,  is  now  pronounced 
to  be  a  sort  of  bony  nucleus  or  skele- 
ton)— that  large  islands  are  formed, 
and  a  con*esponding  displacement  of 
the  sea  is  occasioned.  The  little 
creatures  heave  up  the  ocean  on  us. 
The  river  that  to  the  poet's  eye  flows 
on  for  ever  in  the  same  channel, 
*^  giving  a  kiss,"  and  kisses  only,  to 
every  pebble  and  every  sedge  "it 
overtaketh  in  its  pilgrimage,"  is  de- 
tected to  be  secretly  scraping,  abrad- 
ing, cutting  out  the  earth  like  a  knife, 
and  washing  it  away  into  the  sea. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  earthquake  and 
the  volcano,  which  were  looked  on  as 
paroxysms  and  agonies  of  nature,  are 
transformed  in  our  imagination  into 
the  constant  ministers  of  beneflcent 
change,  and  of  creative  purposes ;  and 
the  momentary  violence  they  commit, 
is  to  be  excused  on  the  plea  of  the  great 
and  permanent  good  they  effect.  JPor  it 
is  they  who  build  the  bills  and  the 
mountains,  whence  flow  the  streams 
of  abundance  upon  the  earth,  and 
which,  instead  of  being  the  gigantic, 
melancholy  ruins  Bishop  Burnet 
took  them  to  be,  are  the  palaces 
and  storehouses  of  nature,  which  it 
is  given  in  charge  to  these  sons  of 
Vulcan  to  construct  and  to  repair 
from  the  ravages  which  the  soft  rains 
of  heaven  incessantly  commit  upon 
them. 

Astronomy,  too,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  discipline  she  has  under- 
gone, has  in  these  later  times  resumed 
all  the  boldness  of  her  youth,  and 
brought  her  stores  of  science  to  the 
construction  of  the  most  splendid  cos- 
mogony that  over  attracted  the  faith 
of  the  4oai*ned.  She  has  girt  her  long 
robe  around  her,  and  entered  the  lists 
with,  and  far  outstripped,  whatever  la 
boldest  in  the  speculations  of  the 
youngest  of  the  sciences.  The  nebu- 
lar hypothesis,  though  not  yet  entitled, 
as  we  think,  to  be  considered  other 
than  an  h^-pothcsis,  has  assumed  a 
shape  and  consistency  which  forbids 
an  entire  rejection  of  it,  which  en- 
forces our  respect,  and  which,  at  all 
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events,  habituates  the  imagination  to 
regurd  oar  planetary  system  as  having 
probably  been  evolved,  under  the  wifi 
of  Providence,  by  the  long  operation 
of  the  established  laws  of  matter. 

It  is  qnite  a  legitimate  object  of 
science,  therefore,  to  view  the  laws  of 
the  ph^ical  world — ^whether  they  re- 
gard Its  mechanic  movement,  its 
chemistry,  or  its  zoolofi;y— in  thdr 
creative  as  well  as  reproductive  func- 
tions; and  it  is  the  purpose  of  a  work 
lately  published,  entitled  ^^  Vestiges 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation," 
and  which  has  drawn  to  itself  con- 
siderable attention,  to  collect  and 
arrange  whatever  hints  or  fragments 
of  Jmowledge  science  ^affords,  enabling 
us  to  bring  the  successive  phenomena 
of  creation  under  the  formula  of  gene- 
ral laws.  In  this  purpose,  it  is  im- 
possible to .  find  a  shadow  of  blame, 
and  the  work  will  probably  answer 
one  good  end,  that  of  directing  the 
studies  of  scientific  men  into  paths 
but  little  or  timidly  explored.  But 
unfortunately,  what  the  author  has 
collected  as  the  results  of  science,  are, 
in  some  instances,  little  else  than  the 
wild  guess- work  of  speculation.  He 
has  no  scruple  whatever  in  imitating 
those  early  geographers,  who,  dislik- 
iog  the  blank  spaces  of  undiscovered 
regions,  were  in  the  habit  in  their 
charts 

**  Of  placing  elephants  instead  of  towns." 

Indeed,  his  book  is  an  assemblage  of 
all  that  is  most  venturous  and  most 
fanciful  in  modem  speculation,  in 
which  the  most  conspicuous  place  is 
allotted  to  a  modification  of  Lamarck's 
theory  on  the  development  of  animal 
life. 

The  charge  of  an  atheistic  tendency, 
as  it  is  the  heaviest  which  can  be 
made  against  a  work,  so  it  is  the  last 
which  ought  to  be  hazarded  without 
sufficient  cause.  In  general,  owing 
to  the  very  sacredness  of  the  subject, 
we  feel  disposed,  in  all  suspidous  cases, 
to  pass  over  in  silence  both  accusation 
and  defence;  and  if  in  the  present 
instance  Ave  depart,  fisr  a  moment, 
from  this  line  of  conduct,  it  is  only  to 
give  expression  to  a  conviction — 
which  we  share,  we  believe,  with  aU 
who  have  both  the  interest  of 
science  and  the  interest  of  theology  at 
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heart^that  the  fair  eifoiti  of  tlie 
scientific  enquirer  should  never  be 
impeded  by  needless  objectiona  of  a 
theological  character.  What  we  mean 
is  this :  though  a  suspicion  may  croaa 
the  mind,  that  a  writer  does  not  hold 
the  religions  tenets  which  we.  should 
desire  to  see  every  where  advocated; 
yet  if  we  are  persuaded,'  at  the  same 
time,  that  this  laxity  of  ikith'has  no 
real  logical  connexion  with  the  aden- 
tific  results  with  which  he  is  occiqpled, 
we  ought  not  to  inlttet  on  than  anv 
portion  of  our  suspiddm  or  distrain. 
We  shall  always  protest  against  con- 
founding the  le^thnate  attempts  of 
sdence  with, the  erroneous  prindpleB 
of  certain  schools  of  metaphydcSt 
which  may  or'  may  not  be  connected 
with  them.  If  there  is  atheim  in 
the  worid,  we  know  whence  it  comes; 
we  know  well  it  ia  in  a  very  diffiarent 
laboratory  than  Uiat .  of  the  (^emiit 
that  it  has  been  distilled. 

The  unknown  author  before  ua,  re- 
peatedly protests  against  being  name 
bered  amongst  athdsUc  philosophers ; 
on  our  own  part,  we  are  thorou^^^y 
convinced  that  no  formula  of  physical 
sdence  could  posaiUy  inlbrfefe  with 
a  rational  belief  in  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  GU)d :  what  reinahis,  then, 
but  to  treat  his  bookpurdyin  a  scien- 
tific point  of  view? 

To  reduce  to  a  system  the  acta  of 
creation,  or  the  devdopment  of  the 
several  forms  of  animal  life,  no  more 
impeadies  the  aathorship  of  creftfcioo, 
than  to  trace  the  laws  by  which  tiie 
world  is  nphdd  and  its  phenomena 
perpetually  renewed.  The  presump- 
tion naturally  rises  in  the  nund,  uii 
the  same  Great  Being  would  adopt 
the  same  mode  of  action  in  both  cases. 
If,  for  instance,  the  nebular  hypothe- 
sis, to  which'we  have  already  alladed, 
should  be ,  recdved  as  a  sdent^c 
account  of  the ,  proximate  origin  (^ 
our  planetary  system,  this,  as  Mr 
Whewell  has  shown  in  his  ^*  Bridge- 
water  Treatise,"  would  serve  only  to 
enlighten  and  devate  our  conception 
of  the  power  of  Gk)d.  And  indeed  to 
a  mind  accustomed-— as  is  every  eda- 
cated  mind — to  regard  tb''  'operations 
of  Ddty  as  essentially  di  inir  ihmi 
the  limited,  sudden,  ev.  im- 

pulses of  a  human  :  ^  ib  dis- 
tressing to  be  compeiucu  lO  p  j:e  to 
itself  the  power  of  God  as  pui.  lu 
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auy  other  manner  than  in  those  slow, 
mysterious,  universal  laws,  which 
have  so  plainly  an  eternity  to  Avork 
in ;  it  pains  the  imagination  to  bo  ob- 
liged to  assimilate  those  operations, 
for  a  moment,  to  the  brief  energy  of  a 
human  will,  or  the  manipulations  of  a 
human  hand.  Does  not  the  language 
even  of  a  Christian  poet,  when  he 
speaks  of  God  as  launching  from  his 
ample  palm  the  rolling  planets  into 
space,  in  some  measure  offend  us?  Do 
we  not  avoid  as  much  as  possible  all 
such  similitudes,  as  being  derogatory 
to  our  notions  of  the  Supreme  ? 

There  are  still,  indeed,  some  men  of 
narrow  prejudices  who  look  upon 
every  fresh  attempt  to  reduce  the 
phenomena  of  nature  to  general  laws, 
and  to  limit  those  occasions  on  which 
it  is  necessarv  to  conceive  of  a  direct 
and  separate  interposition  of  divine 
power,  as  a  fresh  encmachment  on  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Deity,  or  a  con- 
cealed attack  upon  his  very  existence. 
And  yet  these  ver}'  same  men  are 
daily  appealing  to  such  laws  of  the 
creation  as  have  alreadv  been  estab- 
Iished,for  their  great  proofs  of  the  exis- 
tence and  the  wisdom  uf  God!  Their 
imagination  has  remained  utterly  un- 
tutored by  the  little  knowledge  which 
they  have  rather  leanied  to  repeat  than 
to  apprehend.  Whatever  words  they 
may  utter,  of  subtle  and  high-sounding 
import,  concerning  the  purely  spiritual 
nature  of  the  Divine  lieing,  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  Jupiter  Tonans  clad  in  human 
lineaments,  and  invest<'d  with  human 
passions,  that  their  heart  is  yearning 
after.  Such  objectors  as  these  can 
only  be  beaten  back,  and  chained 
doAATi,  by  what  some  one  has  called 
the  brute  force  of  public  opinion. 

Some  little  time  ago  men  of  this 
class  deemed  it  irreligious  to  speak  of 
the  laws  of  the  human  mind;  it  sa- 
voured of  necessity,  of  fatalism;  they 
now  applaud  a  Dr  Chalmers  when  he 
writes  his  Hridgewater  IVeatise,  to 
illustrate  the  attributes  of  (Jod  in  the 
laws  of  the  mental  as  well  as  the 
physical  world. 

No,  there  is  nothing  atheistic,  no- 
thing irreligious,  in  the  attemjjt  to 
conceive  creation,  as  well  as  reproduc- 
tion, carried  on  by  universal  laws. 
For  what  is  the  <liff«.-rence  between  in- 
dividual isolated  acts,  and  acts  ca])- 
able  of  being  expressed  in  a  general 
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formula  ?  This  only,  that  in  the  se- 
cond case  the  same  act  is  repeated  in 
constant  sequence  with  other  nets, 
and  probably  repeated  in  many  places 
at  the  same  time.  The  divine  work 
is  only  multiplied.  If  the  creation  of 
a  world  should  be  prove<l  to  be  as 
orderly  and  systematic  as  that  of  a 
plant,  this  may  make  worlds  more 
common  to  the  imagination,  but  it 
cannot  make  the  power  that  creates 
them  less  marvellous. 

But  Avhile  we  would  reprove  the 
narrowness  of  spirit  that  finds,  in  any 
of  the  discoveries  of  science,  a  source 
of  disquietude;  for  the  hiterests  of  re- 
ligion, we  have  here  an  obser>'ation 
to  make  of  an  opposite  character, 
which  we  think  of  some  importance, 
and  which  we  shall  again,  in  review- 
ing the  theories  of  our  author,  have 
occasion  to  Insist  upon.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  there  rises  in  the 
minds  of  every  person  at  all  tinctured 
with  science,  a  presumption  that  ever>' 
phenomenon  we  witness  might  be,  if 
our  knowledge  enabled  us,  reduced 
under  the  expression  of  some  general 
law ;  and  that  whatever  changes  are, 
or  have  been,  produced  in  the  world, 
might  be  traced  to  the  interwoven 
operations  of  such  laws.  But  how- 
ever ])revalent  and  justifiable  such  a 
]>resunij>tion  may  be,  we  hold  it  no 
sound  philosophy  to  give  it  so  com- 
I)lete  a  jjreponderance  as  to  debar  the 
mind  fix)m  cont(rniplating  the  ]>ossibi- 
lity  of  quite  other  and  indepeudeut 
acts  of  divine  power,  the  possibility  of 
the  abrupt  introduction  intoonrsystem 
of  new  facts,  or  series  of  facts,"  with 
their  appropriate  laws.  The  author 
before  us,  in  his  anxiety  to  explain, 
after  a  scientific  manner,  the  intro- 
duction of  life,  and  the  various  species 
of  animals,  into  the  globe,  seems  to 
have  thought  himself  entitled  to  have 
recourse  to  the  wildest  hypothesis 
rather  than  to  the  immediate  inter- 
vention of  Creative  power;  as  if  it 
were  something  altogether  unphiloso- 
phical  to  suppose  that  there  could  be 
such  a  thing  as  a  quite  new  develop- 
ment of  that  plastic  energy.  It  is  not 
even  necessary  that  we  should  urge, 
that  if  a  Creator  exist,  it  is  a  most 
unwarrantable  supposition  to  imagine 
that  all  his  creative  power  has  Ix^n 
exhausted.  AVe  say,  even  to  an  athe- 
istic ]>liilusophy,  that  it  is  nn  uuau- 
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thorized  limiUtion  that  would  f<Mrbid 
tho  mind  to  contemplate  the  possibi- 
lity of  the  uprise,  in  time,  of  entirely 
new  phenomena.  Can  any  philoso- 
pher, of  any  school  whatever,  be  Jos- 
tifled  in  saying,  that  there  shall  be  no 
new  fact  introduced  into  the  universe? 
— ^that  its  laws  cannot  be  added  to  ? 
Why  should  he  recoil  from  the  intro- 
duction of  any  thing  new  ?  If  he  is 
one  whose  last  formula  stands  thus, 
whatever  is,  is — this  new  fact  will  also 
fall,  with  others,  into  his  formula.  Of 
this,  also,  he  can  say,  whatever  is,  is. 
There  is,  we  repeat,  a  strong  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  a  scientific 
sequence,  of  an  unbroken  order  of 
events;  but  this  presumption  is  not  to 
authorize  any  hypothesis  whatever  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  other  alter- 
native, an  immediate  intervention  of 
creative  power.  This,  also,  is  a  pro- 
bability which  philosophy  recognises, 
and  in  which  a  rationd  mind  may 
choose  to  rest  till  science  brings  to 
him  some  definite  result. 

We  are  very  far  from  intending  to 
follow  the  author  of  the  Vestiges  of 
the  Natural  History  of  the  Creation 
through  all  the  sciences  along  ^Hdch 
his  track  has  led  him.  We  shall  limit 
ourselves  to  what  forms  the  most  pe- 
culiar aud  startling  portion  of  his 
work— to  his  theory  of  the  ori^n  and 
development  of  animal  life. 

But  for  the  discoveries  of  geology  a 
certain  philosophy  might  have  ^n 
content  to  say  of  the  animal  creation, 
that  it  was  the  law  of  nature  that  life 
should  beget  life — that  reproduction^ 
like  nutrition,  to  which  it  has  been 
assimilated,  is  a  part  of  the  definition 
of  life — and  that,  as  to  a  commence- 
ment of  the  various  tribes  of  animals, 
we  are  no  more  bound  to  look  for 
this  than  for  the  commencement  of 
any  other  of  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
From  the  researches,  however,  of  geo- 
logy, it  is  evident  that  there  was  a 
time  when  this  earth  revolved  around 
the  sun  a  barren  and  untenanted  globe 
— that  there  was  a  time  when  lite  did 
make  its  first  appearance,  and  that  in 
different  epochs  of  the  worid's  exist- 
ence there  have  flourished  very  differ- 
ent species  of  animals  than  those  which 
now  inhabit  it.  Here,  at  all  events, 
the  imagination  cannot  gain  that  im- 
perfect repose  which  it  finds  in  the 
contemplation  of  an  eternal  series. 


It  is  a  plain  historical  fkct,  t&al  lift 
had  a  beginning  on  this  earth,  and 
that  from  time  to  tiime  new  fbrnia  of 
life,  new  species  of  vegetables  aiul 
animals,  have  been  introduced  upoa 
the  scene.  Here  are  two  great  facts 
to  be  accounted  for,  or  to  be  left 
standing  out,  unconnected  in  their 
origui  with  that  interiinked  series  of 
events  which  creation  elsewhere  dis- 
plays. Life  reproduces  life,  the  plant 
its  seed,  the  animal  its  young,  eadli 
after  its  kind ;  such  is  the  law ;  bat 
this  law  itself,  when  was  it  promul- 
gated, or  when  and  how  did  it  come 
mto  force  and  operation  ? 

For  ourselves,  in  the  present  im- 
'perfect  condition  of  our  knowledge, 
we  aro  satisfied  with  referring  life,  in 
all  its  countless  forms,  at  once  to  the 
interporing  will  of  the  Creator.  *  We 
listen,  however,  with  cariosity  and 
attention  to  any  theory  which  the 
naturalist  or  physiologist  may  have 
to  propose,  so  he  proceed  in  the  Mt 
road  of  induction.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  laws  of  life  which  forbids,  bat 
much,  on  the  contrary,  which  invites, 
to  the  same  pains-taking  examination 
which  has  been  bestowed,  with  more 
or  less  success,  on  other  phenomena 
of  nature. 

But  what  is  the  resolution  of  this 
proUem  which  the  author  of  the'  Ves* 
tiges  proposes?  Assuredly  not  one 
which  indicates  the  boldness  of  advan- 
cing science,  but  one  of  those  hardy 
conjectures  which  are  permitted  to 
arise  only  in  the  infancy  of  a  sdence, 
and  which  show  how  dear  the  field  is, 
hitherto,  of  certain  knowledge — ^how 
open  to  the  very  wantonness  of  speca- 
lation.  Very  little  has  been  done  to- 
wards determining  the  laws  of  life, 
and  therefore  the  space  is  still  free  to 
those  busy  ^:eamers,  who  are  to  sd- 
ence what  constructors  of  Utopias  arp 
to  history  and  politics.  His  solution 
is  simple  enough,  and  with  good  rea- 
son may  it  be  simple,  since  it  depends 
on  nothing  but  the  will  of  its  framer. 
The  germ  of  life — that  primary  cell 
with  Us  granule,  in  which  some  phy- 
siologists have  detected  the  first  4e- 
mentaary  form  of  life — ^he  finds  to  be 
a  product  of  chemistrv.  From  this  * 
fferm,  cell,  or  animalcule,  or  whatever 
it  may  be  called,  has  been  deve 
in  succession,  all  the  various  fo^  v 
existence— each  form  having,  at 
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propitious  moment,  g^ven  birth  to  the 
form  just  above  it,  which  again  has 
not  only  propagated  itself,  but  pro- 
duced an  offspiiug  of  a  still  higher 
grade  in  the  scale  of  creation.  Thus 
the  introduction  of  life,  and  the  various 
species  of  animals,  is  easily  accounted 
for.  "  It  has  pleased  Providence  to 
arrange,  that  one  species  should  give 
birth  to  another,  till  the  second  highest 
gave  birth  to  man,  who  is  the  very 
highest."— (P.  234.)  Under  favour- 
able skies,  some  remarkable  baboon 
had,  we  presume,  a  family  of  Hotten- 
tots, whose  facial  angle,  we  believe, 
ranks  them,  with  physiologists,  next 
to  the  brute  creation ;  these  grew,  and 
multiplied,  and  separated  from  the 
tribes  of  the  Simia ;  under  a  system  of 
improved  diet,  and  perhaps  by  change 
of  climate,  they  became  firat  tawny, 
and  then  white,  and  at  last  rose  into 
that  Caucasian  family  of  which  we 
here,  in  England,  boast  ourselves  to 
be  distinguished  members. 

Such  a  solution  as  this  most  people 
will  at  once  regard  as  utterly  unwor- 
thy of  serious  consideration.  This 
progressive  deuehptnent  is  nowhere 
seen,  and  contradicts  all  that  we  do 
see;  for  no  progeny,  even  amongst 
hybrids,  was  ever  known  to  be  of  a 
superior  order,  in  the  animal  creation, 
to  both  its  parents.  Such  a  proposed 
origin  of  the  human  race  would  be 
sufficient,  with  most  of  us,  for  its  con- 
demnation. *^  Give  us  at  least,"  we 
exclaim,  "  a  man  to  begin  with — some 
savage  and  his  squaw — some  Iceland 
dwarf  if  you  will,  wrapt  in  his  nutri- 
tious oils — something  in  the  shape  of 
humanity !"  In  short,  it  is  a  thing  to 
be  scoffed  .away,  and  deserving  only 
of  a  niche  in  some  future  JIudibras, 
But  although  the  theory  is  thus  rash 
and  absunl,  and  requires  only  to  be 
stated  to  be  scouted,  the  author,  in 
his  exposition  of  it,  advances  some 
propositions  which  are  deser>'ing  of 
attention,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  we 

Sroposc  to  give  to  his  arguments  a 
rief  examination. 

The  theory  divides  itself  into,  two 
parts — the  production  of  organic  life 
from  the  inorganic  world ;  and  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  several 
species  from  the  first  simple  elemen- 
tary forms  of  life. 
Spontaneous,  or,  as  our  author  calls 
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it,  aboriginal  generation;  is  a  doctrine 
neither  new,  nor  without  its  snpport- 
ers.  But  unfortunately  for  his  pur- 
poses, the  class  of  cases  of  spontaneona 
generation  which  appear  to  be  at  all 
trustworthy,  are  those  in  which  the 
animalcule,  or  other  creatures,  have 
been  produced  either  witliin  living 
bodies,  (entozoa,)  or  from  the  putre- 
faction of  vegetable  or  animal  life,  the 
decay  and  dissolution  of  some  previons 
organization.  Here  life  still  produces 
life,  though  liAe  does  not  produce  Wke, 
K  is  well  known  that,  amongst  some 
of  the  lower  class  of  animals^  as 
amongst  certain  of  the  polypi,  repro- 
duction is  nothing  more  than  a  species 
of  gi'owth ;  a  bud  sprouts  out  of  the 
body,  which,  separating  itself,  becomes 
a  new  animal.  With  such  an  analogy 
before  us,  there  appears  nothmg  very 
improbable  in  the  supposition  that 
entozoa,  and  other  descriptions  of  liv- 
ing creatures,  should  be  produced  from 
the  tissues  of  the  higher  animaJs, 
either  on  a  separation  of  their  compo- 
nent parts  when  they  decay,  or  on  a 
partial  separation  when  the  animal  is 
inflicted  with  disease.  We  make  no 
profession  of  faith  on  this  subject ;  we 
content  ourselves  with  observing,  that 
this  class  of  cases,  where  the  evidence 
is  strongest,  and  approaches  nearest 
to  conviction,  lends  no  support  what- 
ever to  our  author^s  hypothesis,  and 
])rovide^  him  with  no  commencement 
of  vital  phenomena.  Of  cases  where 
life  has  been  produced  by  the  opera- 
tion of  purely  chemical  laws  on  inor- 
ganic matter,  there  are  certainly  none 
which  will  satisfy  a  cautious  enquirer. 
If  Mr  Crosse  or  Mr  Wcekes  produce 
a  species  of  worm  by  the  agency  of 
electricity,  it  is  impossible  to  sa^  that 
the  germ  of  life  was  not  previously 
existing  in  the  fluid  through  widen 
the  electricity  passed.  When  lime  is 
thrown  upon  a  field,  and  clover 
springs  up,  it  is  the  far  more  probable 
supposition  that  the  seed  was  there, 
but  owing  to  ungenlal  circumstances 
had  not  germinated ;  for  no  one  who 
has  mentioned  this  fact  has  ventured 
to  say  that  the  experhnent  would  al- 
ways succeed,  and  that  lime  thrown 
upon  a  certain  description  of  soil 
would  in  all  parts  of  the  world  pro- 
duce clover.  Not  to  add,  that  it  would 
be  strange  indeed  if  such  an  instance 
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were  solitary,  and  that  other  vegeta- 
tion should  not  be  produced  by  simi- 
lar means.* 

Vegetable  and  animal  life,  we  onght 
here  to  mention,  are  considered  by 
our  author  as  both  derived  from  the 
same  elementary  germ  which  branches 
out  into  the  two  great  kingdoms  of 
nature ;  so  that  it  is  of  equal  impor- 
tance to  him  to  find  a  case  of  sponta- 
neous generation  amongst  the  plants 
as  amongst  the  animals.  We  must, 
therefore,  extend  the  observation 
we  made  on  a  certain  dass  of  cases 
amongst  animals,  to  an  analagous 
class  of  supposed  cases  of  spontaneous 
generation  amongst  vegetables.  If 
that  downy  mould,  for  instance,  which 
the  good  housewife  finds  upon  her 
pots  of  jam,  be  considered  as  a  vege- 
table, and  be  supposed  to  have  grown 
without  seed,  it  would  be  somewhat 
analagous  to  the  entozoa  amongst 
animals ;  it  would  be  a  vegetation 
produced  by  the  decay  of  a  previous 
vegetation. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  recall  to 
mind  the  instances  which  naturalists 
record  of  the  minuteness  of  the  seeds 
of  life,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
may  lie  for  a  long  time  concealed,  in 
order  to  induce  us  to  presume,  in  the 
majority  of  examples  that  are  alleged 
of  spontaneous  generation,  the  pre- 
vious existence  of  the  seed  or  the 
germ.  Take  the  following  from  Dr 
Carpenter's  work  on  Comparative 
Physiology: — "Another  very  curious 
example  of  fungous  vegetation,  in  a 
situation  where  its  existence  was  not 
until  recently  suspected,  is  presented 
in  the  process  of  fermentation.  It 
appears  from  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  a  mass  of  yeast,  that  it  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  minute  discon- 
nected vesicles,  which  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  Red  Snow,  and  appear  to 
constitute  one  of  the  simplest  forms 
of  vegetation.  These,  like  seeds,  may 
remain  for  almost  any  length  of  time 
in  an  inactive  condition  without  los- 
ing their  vitality ;  but  when  placed  in 


a  floid  in  which  any  kind  of  sngaiy 
matter  is  contained,  they  commence 
vegetating  actively,  provided  the  tem- 
perature is  snfficienUy  high;  and  tiiej. 
assist  in  producing  that  dianse  in  the 
composition  of  thefluid  which  is  known 
nnder  the  name  of  fermentation." — ^P. 
74.  With  such  instances  before  ns, 
the  experiments  of  Messieurs  Crosse 
and  Weekes  mnst  be  conducted  with 
singular  care  and  judgment,  in  order 
to  lead  to  any  satisfactory  result. 

Let  us  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the 
experiments  of  those  gentlemen  ex- 
cite in'ns  no  horror  or  alarm.  A 
Frankenstein  who  produces  nothing 
worse  than  a  harmless  worm,  may 
surely  be  suffered  to  go  blameless. 
Let  these  electridans  pursue  their 
experiments,  and  make  all  the  worms 
they  can.  They  will  incur  no  very  grave 
responsibility  for  such  additions  as  they 
can  make  to  that  stream  of  life  whida 
is  pouring  from  every  crack  and  cre- 
vice of  the  earth.  Some  persons  have 
a  vague  idea,  that  there  is  something 
derogatory  to  the  lowest  form  of  ani- 
mal life  to  have  its  origin  in  merelv 
inorganic  elements;  an  idea  which 
results  i)erhaps  not  so  much  from  any 
subtle  and  elevated  conceptions  of 
life,  as  from  an  imaghiation  nnawak- 
ened  to  the  dignity  and  the  marvel  of 
the  inorganic  world.  What  is  motion 
but  a  sort  of  life  ?  a  life  of  activity  if 
not  of  feeling.  Suppose — ^what  indeed 
nowhere  exists — an  inert  matter,  and 
let  it  be  suddenly  endowed  with  mo- 
tion, so  that  two  particles  should  fly 
towards  each  other  from  the  utmost 
bounds  of  the  universe ;  were  not  this 
almost  as  strange  a  property  as  that 
which  endows  an  irritable  tissue  or 
an  organ  of  secretion?  Is  not  the 
world  one — the  creature  of  one  Gk)d 
— dividing  itself,  with  constant  inter- 
diange  of  parts,  into  the  sentient  and 
the  non-sentient,  in  order,  so  to  spe^k) 
to  become  conscious  of  itself?  Are 
we  to  place  a  great  chasm  between 
the  sentient  and  the  non-sentient,  so 
that  it  shall  be  derogation  to  a  poor 


't'  We  were  about  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  alleged  production  of  otit- 
vfiated  glohuUs  in  albumen  by  electricity;  but  we  find  that,  in  a  note  to  the  third 
edition,  the  author  virtually  relinquishes  this  ground.  We  had  made  enqidries 
amongst  scientific  men ;  but  no  stfch  experiment  had  been  received  or  accredited 

amongst  them. 
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worm  to  have  no  higher  genealogy 
than  the  clement  which  is  the  light- 
ning of  heaven,  and  too  much  honour 
to  the  subtle  chemistry  of  the  earth 
to  be  the  father  of  a  crawling  subject, 
of  some  bag,  or  sack,  or  imperceptible 
globule  of  animal  life  ?  No ;  we  have 
no  recoil  against  this  generation  of  an 
animalcule  by  the  wonderful  chemis- 
try of  God ;  our  objection  to  this  doc- 
trine is,  that  it  is  not  proved. 

But,  proved  or  not,  our  author  has 
still  the  most  difficult  part  of  his  task 
to  accomplish.  From  his  animated 
globule  he  has  to  develop  the  whole 
creation  of  vegetable  and  animal  life. 
We  shall  be  contented  with  watching 
its  development  through  one  branch, 
that  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  idea  of  the  development  of  the 
animal  creation  from  certain  primary 
rudiments  or  simple  formsof  life,  isdue, 
we  believe,  to  Lamarck ;  and  although 
his  peculiar  theory  has  met,  and  deser- 
vedly, with  ridicule,  wo  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  it  is  far  more  plausible, 
and  substantially  far  more  rational, 
than  that  which  our  author  has  sub- 
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stitnted.  Geology  reveals  to  ns  a 
gradual  extinction  of  species,  accom- 
panied by  a  successive  appearance  of 
new  species;*  it  reveals  to  ns  also 
that  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  un- 
dergone great  mutations;  that  land 
and  sea  have  frequently  changed 
places ;  and  that  the  climate  of  the 
several  regions  of  the  world,  owing 
to  many  causes,  has  greatly  yaried. 
Natural  histoir  is  replete  with  strik- 
ing accounts  of  the  modifications  pro- 
duced in  a  race  of  animals  by  the 
change  of  cUmate,  diet,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  new  habits ;  and  linking 
all  these  facts  together,  it  does  not 
appear  a  very  violent  supposition, 
nor  one  that  departs  from  the  frequent 
analogies  of  nature,  to  say,  that  the 
causes  which  have  brought  abont 
the  extinction  of  certahi  species  may 
have  also  operated  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  species.  The  manifest 
error  of  Lamarck  was  an  egregions 
exaggeration  of  certain  well-known 
truths.  Because  external  circum- 
stances may  do  much  in  directing  the 
inherent  power  of  development  pos- 


*  'Mn  tracing  the  series  of  fossiliferous  formations,  from  the  most  ancient  to  the 
more  modern,  the  first  deposits  in  which  we  meet  iftith  assemblages  of  organic 
remains  having  a  near  analogy  to  the  Fauna  of  certain  parts  of  the  globe  in  our 
own  time,  are  those  commonly  called  tertiary.  Even  in  the  Eocene,  or  oldett 
subdivision  of  these  tertiary  formations,  some  few  of  the  testacea  belong  to  exist- 
ing species,  although  almost  all  of  them,  and  apparently  all  the  associated  rerte- 
brata,  are  now  extinct.  These  Eocene  strata  are  succeeded  by  a  great  number 
of  modern  deposits,  which  depart  gradually  in  the  character  of  their  fossils  from  the 
Eocene  type,  and  approach  more  and  more  to  that  of  the  living  creation.  In  the 
present  state  of  science,  it  is  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  shells  that  we  are  enabled  to  arriTe 
at  the  results ;  for,  of  all  classes,  the  testacea  are  the  most  generally  diffused  in 
a  fossil  state,  and  may  be  called  the  medals  principally  employed  by  nature  in 
recording  the  chronology  of  past  events.  In  the  Miocene  deposits,  which  succeed 
next  to  the  Eocene,  wu  begin  to  find  a  considerable  number,  although  still  a 
minority,  of  recent  species  intermixed  with  some  fossils  common  to  the  preceding 
epoch.  Wc  then  arrive  at  the  Pliocene  strata,  in  which  species  now  contempo- 
rary with  man  begin  to  preponderate,  and  in  the  newest  of  which  nine-tenths  of 
the  fossils  agree  with  s]>ecies  still  inhabiting  the  neighbouring  sea. 

'*  In  thus  passing  from  the  older  to  the  newer  members  of  the  tertiary  system, 
we  meet  with  many  chasms  ;  but  none  which  separate  entirely,  and  by  a  broad 
line  of  demarcation,  one  state  of  the  organic  world  from  another.  There  are  no 
signs  of  an  abrupt  termination  of  one  Fauna  and  Flora,  and  the  starting  into  life^ 
of  new  and  wholly  distinct  forms.  Although  we  are  far  from  being  able  to 
demonstrate  geologically  an  insensible  transition  from  the  Eocene  to  the  recent 
Fauna,  yet  we  may  affirm  that  the  more  we  enlarge  and  perfect  our  furvey  of 
Europe,  the  more  nearly  do  we  approximate  to  such  a  continuous  tenet,  and  the 
more  gradually  are  we  conducted  from  timet  when  many  of  the  genera  and  neariy 
all  the  s|>ecies  were  extinct,  to  those  in  which  scarcely  a  tingle  speclet  flourhbed 
which  we  do  not  know  to  exiat  at  present" — LrxLL't  Prinapke  of  OeoUtgjf. 
Vol.  i.  p.  283. 
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sessed  by  a  given  organization,  be 
resolved  that  it  should  do  every  thing. 
The  camelopard  was  to  get  his  long 
neck  by  stretching  for  his  food ;  and 
the  duck  her  web-foot  by  paddling  in 
the  water.  But  the  author  before  us 
breaks  loose  entirely  from  the  region 
of  facts ;  or  rather  he  announces  to 
us,  on  his  o\^ti  responsibility,  an  en- 
tirely new  fact — that  it  is  the  law  of 
animal  life  that  each  spedes  should, 
from  time  to  time,  produce  a  brood  of 
the  species  next  in  order  of  perfection 
or  complexity  of  organization.  With 
him,  this  development  is  the  result 
merely  of  a  law  of  generation  which 
he  himself  has  devised  to  meet  the 
emergency. 

Amongst  the  laws  of  life,  the  most 
conspicuous  and  undoubted  is  this — 
that  each  species  reproduces  itself, 
that  like  begets  like.  This  law  our 
author  cannot  of  course  gainsay ;  but 
he  appends  to  it  another  overruling 
law,  that  from  time  to  time,  at  long 
intervals,  the  like  does  not  beget  the 
like,  but  the  different  and  superior 
form  of  organization.  In  other  words, 
the  old  law  changes  from  time  to 
time.  Of  this  novel  description  of 
law  he  borrows  the  following  illustra- 
tion of  Mr  Babbage : — 

''  Unquestionably,  what  we  ordinarily 
see  of  nature  is  calculated  to  impreM 
a  conviction  that  each  species  inTaria- 
bly  produces  its  like.  But  I  would  here 
call  attention  to  a  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  natural  law,  which  has  been 
brought  forward  by  Mr  Babbage  in  his 
Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise.  The 
reader  is  requested  to  suppose  himself 
boated  before  the  calculating  machine 
iind  observing  it.  It  is  moved  by  a 
weight;  and  there  is  a  wheel  which  re- 
\  elves  through  a  small  angle  round  its 
axis,  at  short  interrals,  presenting  to 
the  eye  successively  a  series  of  numbers 
engraved  on  its  divided  circumference. 

"  Let  the  figures  thus  seen,  be  the 
series  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  itc,  of  na- 
tural numbers,  each  of  which  exceeds 
its  immediate  antecedent  by  unity. 

"  Now,  reader,* 'says Mr  Babbage, "let 
me  ask  you  how  long  you  will  have  count- 
ed before  you  are  firmly  convinced  that 
the  engine  has  been  so  adjusted  that  it 
will  continue,  whilst  its  motion  is  main^ 
tained,  to  produce  the  same  series  of 
natural  numbers  ?  Some  minds  are  •• 
constituted,  that  after  passiog  the  first 
hundred  terms  they  will  be  satitfiAd 


Hiaior^  i^fCfreatitm.  4» 

that  they  are  aoqaaintad  witk  the  law. 
After  seeing  five  hundred  termsjfftw 
will  doubt;  and  after  the  fifty  bum- 
sandth  term,  the  propensity  to  beUeve 
that  the  succeeding  term  will  be  fifty 
thousand  and  one,  will  be  almost  irre- 
sistible. That  term  witt  be  fifty  thou- 
sand and  one,  and  the  same  regular 
succession  vHll  continue ;  the  fire  mil- 
lionth, and  the  fifty  millionth  term  wUl 
still  appear  in  their  expected  order, 
and  one  unbroken  ^chain  of  natoral 
numbers  will  pass  before  your  eyes 
from  one  up  to  on$  hundMd  miitton, 

"  Tme  to  the  vast  induction  whieh 
has  been  made,  the  next  suceee^nff 
term  will  be  one  hundred  million  ana 
one;  but  the  next  number  presented 
by  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  instead  of  be- 
ing one  hundred  million  and  two^  is 
one  hundred  million  tmi  thauiomdwA 
two.    The  law  changes." 

The  illostration  is  carried  throfogli  a 
page  or  two  more,  bnt  we  havo  quot- 
ed all  that  is  eaaentiaL 

Mr  Babbage  makes  a  very  nideM 
parade  here  of  his  calenlatiBg  ma«» 
ohine.  A  common  household  dock 
that  strikes  the  hours,  wonld  illnatrale 
all  that  his  machine  can  poesibir 
illustrate.  If  the  reader  seat  hlmsdz 
before  that  homely  piece  of  mecban* 
ism,  he  will  hear  it  Hch  for  siziy 
minutes,  when  the  ktw  of  the  maMn^ 
will  change,  and  it  will  slr&le. 

In  a  scientific  point  of  view  It  la 
absurd  to  talk  abont  the  Uno  qf  kk 
maehme.  His  machine  partakes  only 
of  the  laws  of  mechanics,  which,  we 
presume,  are  aa  constant  there  as 
elsewhere.  Our  only  definition  of 
law  is,  a  sequence  that  is  constant ; 
deny  its  constancy,  and  yon  deny  H 
to  be  law ;  it  is  a  mere  contradiction 
in  terms  to  speak  of  a  law  that 
changes. 

If,  therefore,  our  author,  guided  by 
this  illnstration   of  Mr  Babbage'if 
proclaims  a  law  of  animal  life  wnlcii 
changes  of  itself  from  fhne  to  time, 
he  is  departing  from  the  fkmdameulal 
principle  of  all  science— he  who  is  so 
zealous  to  reduce  all  phenomenon  to 
the  formula  of  science  I    Anxious  to 
escape  from  an  abrupt  interpositioil 
of  creatiye  power,  he  introdooes  a 
sudden  mutability  in  the  laws 
selres  of  natnrel  Mf  it  be  i     i  m 
he  does  not  (altbongh  1      i 
Imply  it)  Insist  npon  a  slnj  w 

nalture  thai  ntm  al  hi  I 
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contends  for  a  variable  result,  pro- 
dnced  by  the  law  of  reproduction 
acting  under  varied  circumstances, 
and  in  co-operation  with  dififereut 
laws — then  was  Mr  Babbage's  ma- 
chine of  no  use  whatever  to  him,  nor 
did  he  stand  in  need  of  any  peculiar 
illustration.  Tliere  is  not  a  class  of 
phenomena  which  docs  not  exhibit 
this  variety  of  result  by  the  diversi- 
fied co-operation  of  laws  constant  in 
themselves.  The  frozen  river  be- 
comes motionless ;  it  ceases  to  flow ; 
yet  no  one  attributes  any  inconstancy 
to  the  laws  of  heat,  or  the  laws  of 
hydrostatics. 

Quitting  these  abstractions,  in 
which  the  writer  before  us  has  shown 
himself  no  very  great  adept,  let  us 
enquire  by  what  arguments  he  at- 
tempts to  support  his  peculiar  princi- 
ples of  devdopment.  That  on  which 
he  appears  chiefly  to  rely  is  the  fact, 
that  the  embryo  of  one  of  the  higher 
animals  passes  through  the  foetal 
stages  of  the  lower  animals — the  fish, 
the  reptile,  the  bird — before  it  as- 
sumes its  last  definite  shape.  From 
this  he  would  infer,  that  the  germ  of 
life  is  alike  in  all,  and  that  it  depends 
oidy  on  peculiarities  of  gestation 
whether  it  shall  become  a  fish,  a 
fowl,  or  a  mammal.  He  lays  parti- 
cular stress  on  the  circumstance,  that 
the  brain  of  the  human  embryo  passes 
through  these  several  stages. 

But,  1.  In  order  to  derive  any 
thing  like  an  argument  here,  surely 
the  whole  human  embryo,  and  not  the 
brain  only,  ought  to  undergo  these 
changes.  But  not  only  in  man,  in 
the  other  mammalia  to  which  allu- 
sion is  made,  it  is  never  the  entire 
animal  which  passes  through  these 
transformations. 

2.  If  the  cnibrj'O  of  one  of  the 
mammalia  pass  through  the  fwtal 
stages  of  the  fish  and  the  bird,  the 
embryo  fisli  bears  the  same  transitory 
resemblance  to  the  foetal  condition  of 
the  bird  or  the  mammal.  So  that 
the  order  here  is  reversed,  and  notliing 
appears  proved  but  that  some  devia- 
tions of  form  are  in  all  cases  assumed 
before  the  final  shape  is  adopted, 
^d, 

8.  The  physi^ogists  who  have 
made  this  branch  of  their  science  an 
especial  study,  tell  us,  as  the  result  of 
their  microscopic  observations,  that 


the  embryo  of  the  higher  i|win>tfg 
pursues  a  different  course  of  derel- 
opment, /rom  the  very  earliest  stages^ 
to  that  of  the  lower  animals.  It  can- 
not be,  thci*efore,  according  to  the 
diagram  that  the  author  presents  to 
us,  that  the  same  germ  which  is 
nourished  up  to  a  certain  point  to  be 
fish,  would,  if  transferred  to  other 
care  and  a  better  system  of  nutrition, 
be  nourished  into  a  bird  or  a  mam- 
mal. If  it  is  to  be  a  mammal,  it  must 
be  fashioned  accordingly  from  the 
very  beginning. 

We  will  content  ourselves  with 
quoting,  as  our  authority  for  these 
assertions,  a  passage  from  Dr  Car- 
penter's work  on  Comparative  Physio* 
loffy ;  and  we  cite  this  author  the  more 
willingly,  because  he  is  certainly  not 
one  who  is  himself  disposed  to  damp 
the  ardour  of  speculation,  and  because 
the  very  similarity  of  some  of  his 
views,  or  expressions,  renders  him,  at 
all  events,  an  unexceptionable  wit- 
ness on  this  occasion. 

''  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  cor« 
respondence  which  is  discernible  be- 
tween the  transitory  forms  exhibited  by 
the  embryos  of  the  higher  beings,  and 
the  permanent  conditions  of  the  lower. 
When  this  was  first  observed,  it  was 
stated  as  a  general  law,  that  all  the 
higher  animals,  in  the  progress  of  their 
development,  pass  through  a  series  of 
forms  analogous  to  those  enconntered 
in  ascending  the  animal  scale.  But  this 
is  not  correct;  for  the  entire  animal 
never  does  exhibit  such  resemblance, 
except  in  a  few  particular  cases  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  (the  caso 
of  the  frog  and  others,  who  undergo 
what  is  commonly  called  a  metamor* 
phosis.)  And  the  resemblance,  or  ana- 
lo^y,  which  exists  between  individual 
organs,  has  no  reference  to  their /brm#, 
but  to  their  condition  or  yrade  of  <ie- 
velopment.  Thus  we  find  the  heart  of 
the  mammalia,  which  finally  possesses 
four  distinct  cavities,  at  first  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  prolonged  tube,  being  a 
dilatation  of  the  principal  arterial  trmik, 
and  resembling  the  dorsal  vessel  of  the 
articulated  classes  ;  subsequently  it  be- 
comes shortened  in  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  structure,  and  presents  a  greater 
diameter,  whilst  a  division  of  its  cavity 
into  two  parts — a  ventricle  and  an  an- 
ride — is  evident,  as  in  fishes ;  a  third 
cavity,  like  that  possessed  by  reptiles, 
is  next  formed  by  the  subdivisioii  of  tht 
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auricle  previously  existing ;  and  lastly, 
a  fourth  chamber  is  produced  by  the 
growth  of  a  partition  across  the  yen- 
tricle;  and  in  perfect  harmony  with 
these  changes  are  the  metamorphoses 
presented  by  the  system  of  yessels  im- 
mediately proceeding  from  the  heart. 
In  like  manner,  the  evolution  of  the 
brain  in  man  is  found  to  present  condi- 
tions which  may  be  successively  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  fish,  reptile, 
bird,  lower  mammalia,  and  higher  mam- 
malia; but  in  no  instance  is  there  an 
exact  identity  between  any  of  these.  It 
is  to  be  remembered,  that  every  animal 
must  pass  through  tome  change  in  the 
progress  of  its  development,  from  its 
embryonic  to  its  adult  condition ;  and 
the  correspondence  is  much  closer  be- 
tween the  embryonic  fish  and  the  foetal 
bird,  or  mammal,  than  between  these 
and  the  adult  fish."— (P.  196.) 

And  take,  also,  the  following  short 
passage  from  the  preface  of  the  same 
work,  where  the  author  has  been 
speaking  of  the  latest  discoveries  of 
physiologists  on  the  development  of 
the  embryo. 

**  Thus,  when  we  ascend  the  scale  of 
being,  in  either  of  the  two  organised 
kingdoms,  we  observe  the  principle  of 
specialisation  remarkably  illustrated  in 
the  development  of  the  germ  into  the 
perfect  structure.  In  the  lowest  of  each 
kind,  the  first-formed  membranous  ex- 
pansion has  the  same  character  through- 
out, and  the  whole  enters  into  the  fully^ 
developed  structure.  In  higher  grades 
the  whole  remains,  but  the  organs 
evolved  from  the  centre  have  evidently 
the  most  elevated  character.  In  the 
highest  fwne  but  the  most  central  por- 
tion is  persistent ;  the  remainder  form- 
ing organs  of  a  temporary  and  subser- 
vient nature.'* 

The  fact  Jthat  the  animal  kingdom 
exliibits  a  gradual  progression  from 
forms  the  most  simple  to  forms  the 
most  complex,  is,  of  course,  appro- 
priated by  our  author  as  a  proof  of 
his  theory  of  successive  development. 
It  is  well  known,  that  whilst  this  scale 
of  being  is  an  idea  which  occurs  to 
every  observer,  the  naturalist  finds 
insuperable  difficulties  in  arranging 
the  several  species  of  animals  accord- 
ing to  such  a  scale.  To  relieve  him- 
self irom  these,  the  author  has  taken 
under  his  patronage  what,  in  bonomr 
of  its  founder,  be  calls  the  Maekay 


^stem^  in  which  the  animal  kingdom 
is  *^  arranged  along  a  series  of  doae 
affinities,  in  a  circular  farm;  ^  Into 
which  cirdes  we  will  excuse  onrselyes 
from  entering.  It  is  a  system  as  con- 
fused as  it  is  fantastic ;  and  onr  author, 
who  writes  in  general  in  a  dear  and 
lucid  manner,  in  vain  attempts  to  pre- 
sent us  with  an  inteUigible  exposition 
of  it.  Arrange  the  animid  creation 
how  yon  will,  in  a  line  or  in  cirdeay 
there  is  one  fact  open  to  every  obser- 
ver, that  however  fine  may  be  tiie 
gradations  amongst  the  lower  animds, 
the  difiference  between  the  higher  aid- 
mals  is  very  distinctly  mari^^.  Ik  la 
a  difference  which  does  not  at  all  ac- 
cord with  the  hypothesis  of  our  author, 
*^  that  the  simplest  and  most  primi- 
tive type  gave  birth  to  the  type  next 
above  it,  and  this  again  produced  the 
next  higher,  and  so  on  to  the  rtry 
highest,  the  stages  of  advance  being 
in  all  cases  very  small— namely,  from 
one  spedes  only  to  another ;  so  that 
the  i»enomenon  has  always  been  of 
simple  and  modest  character.**  Whilst 
he  confines  himself  to  moUusks^  and 
suchlike  obscure  creatures,  the  phe- 
nomenon he  supposes  may  not  be  very 
startling ;  but  when  he  ascends  to  the 
higher  and  larger  animals,  whose  forms 
and  habits  are  well  known  to  ns — 
when  he  has  to  find  a  father  for  the 
horse,  the  lion,  the  rhinoceros,  the 
elephant — his  phenomenon,  we  are 
sure,  will  no  longer  retain  its  *'  simple 
and  modest  character.** 

Naturalists  have  observed,  that 
there  is  a  striking  uniformity  of  plan 
even  amongst  animals  of  very  diflmnt 
habits,  and  which,  perhaps,  inhibit 
different  elements ;  they  have  remaik- 
cd,  that  this  uniformity  is  adhered  to 
even  when  it  appears  to  answer  no 
specific  purpose,  as  when  in  the  fin  of 
a  whale  the  unbending  bone  bears  the 
semblance  of  the  jointed  hand.  Thia, 
too,  is  pressed  into  the  service  of  onr 
anthor*s  hypothesis.  It  is  a  cnriona 
fact.  But  if  we  say  of  it,  that  it 
appears  to  hint  the  existence  of  some 
ktWy  and  to  tempt  the  investigation  of 
the  physiologist,  we  assign  to  it  all  the 
sdentlfic  importance  that  it  can  pos- 
sibly deserve. 

Some  physiologists,    we  n       he 
permitted  to  observe,   havA   r. 
amnsed  themsdves  by  a 
ingennlty,  than  profited  . 
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their  discoveries  of  a  uyiity  of  structure 
in  animals  of  the  most  opposite  de- 
scription. It  is  easy  to  surprise  the 
imagination!)}' pointing  out  unexpect- 
ed resemblances,  if  all  cases  of  diver- 
sity are  at  the  same  time  kept  out  of 
view.  These  writers  will  mention,  for 
instance,  that  all  (piadnipeds  have 
uniformly  seven  bones  in  the  neck. 
The  giralle  has  no  more  than  the  pig. 
But  they  refuse  to  mention  at  the 
same  time,  that  in  birds  the  number 
varies  from  nine  to  twenty- three,  and 
in  reptiles  from  three  to  eight.  Some- 
times the  merest  fancy  is  indulged. 
We  are  told  that  in  the  pulpy  sub- 
stance of  a  certain  moUusk  there  are 
lines  drawn  presenting  a  sketch  of  a 
vcrtebrated  animal,  and  it  is  gravtly 
intimated  that  nature  seems  to  have 
made  a  rough  design  of  the  next  work 
of  art  she  was  about  to  produce. 

When  Dr  Carpenter  tells  us,  in  ex- 
emplifying this  law  of  unity  of  com- 
position, that  *'the  skull  is  but  an 
expansion  of  the  three  highest  verte- 
brae, modified  to  aflbrd  space  for  the 
development  of  the  contained  brain 
and  of  the  organs  of  sense,"  p.  191 — 
is  he  much  wiser  than  those  ento- 
niologLits  whom  he  had  been  previ- 
ously criticising  fur  *'  maintaining 
that  the  wing  of  an  insect  is  a  modi- 
fication of  its  leg  V"  Verily  we  suspect 
that  if  Martinus  Scriblerus  had  had 
his  attention  drawn  to  this  manner  of 
viewing  things,  it  would  have  greatly 
excited  his  learned  ingenuity :  he 
would  probably  have  begun  to  apply 
this  scientific  niethod  to  a  variety  of 
things,  and  found  a  unity  of  composi- 
tion never  before  dreamt  of.  AVhat 
should  have  i)re vented  him  from  cast- 
ing a  phil()S(»i)hic  glance  upon  the 
furniture  of  his  room?  AVith  less  in- 
genuity than  certain  physiologists,  he 
would  easily  detect  a  marvellous  unity 
of  plan,  ile  would  have  probably 
tok(Mi  the  table  with  its  four  legs,  and 
the  disk  they  support,  as  his  great 
type  of  joinory,  and  wcadd  have  trac(;d 
a  modification  of  this  type  in  all  the 
articles  around  him.  The  chair  Ls 
manifestly  nothing  else  than  th(;  table, 
with  a  development  of  tht?  hinder  legs 
commonly  called  the  back.  From  the 
chair  to  the  sofa  the  transition  would  be 
ridiculously  easy ;  indeed  the  sofa  can 
only  be  considered  as  a  variety  of  the 
chair,  produced  by  a  high  state  of  cul- 


tivation. In  the  footstool,  or  ottoman, 
the  disk  of  the  table  has  become  thick 
and  piUpy,  while  its  legs  have  dwindled 
into  small  globular  supports.  This 
exaggeration  of  the  upper  portion  at 
the  expense  of  the  lower,  is  carried  a 
step  further  in  the  chest  of  drawers, 
where  the  small  globular  supports 
bear  a  singular  disproportion  to  the 
cor|)ulent  figure  they  sustain.  In  some 
varieties  even  these  knob-like  legs  are 
wanting ;  but  precisely  in  these  cases, 
he  would  observe,  the  knobs  invaria- 
bly re-appear  in  the  shape  of  handles, 
which  are  still  a  sort  of  paw.  What 
is  the  fire-screen,  he  would  say,  but  a 
table  with  the  disk  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion? AVhat  the  four-post  bedstead 
but  a  reduplication  of  the  original 
type,  a  table  placed  on  a  table, 
the  upper  one  being  laid  open?  If 
he  had  had  the  advantage  of  read- 
ing Mr  Dickens,  ho  would  have  men- 
tioned, in  confirmation  of  this  view, 
that  young  Mr  Weller,  when  sleeping 
under  a  table,  congratulates  himself 
upon  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  four- 
post  bedstead.  The  coal-scuttle  might 
perhaps  present  some  difliculties ;  but 
if  he  might  be  allowed  to  approach  it 
through  the  loo-table^  he  would  doubt- 
less succeed  in  tracing  here  also  the 
unity  of  composition.  In  the  loo- 
table  the  four  legs  have  collapsed  into 
a  central  column  I  The  coal-scuttle 
is  only  a  loo-table  with  the  edges  of 
the  disk  curled  up — assuming  a  bon- 
net-like shape,  the  result,  perhaps,  of 
its  long  domesticity.  In  short,  we 
believe  the  only  insuperable  difficulty 
Martin  would  encounter,  would  be, 
when,  after  having  completed  his  sur- 
vey, he  would  run  off  to  the  joiner  to 
convince  him  of  the  unity  of  plan  on 
which  he  had  been  so  unconsciously 
working. 

It  was  abohl  step  of  our  anthor^s  to 
adduce  the  geographical  distribution  of 
thes(?veral  s|)ecies  of  animals  as  a  proof 
of  his  law  of  develoj)ment.  To  most 
minds  it  would  have  immediately  occur- 
red as  an  objection.  Each  region  of  the 
earth  has  its  own  pecnliar^aM/ia,  and 
this  difference  is  not  accountable  on 
any  known  influence  of  soil  or  climate. 
What  can  ex))lain  the  peculiar  fauna 
of  New  Holland?  If  all  the  varieties 
of  animal  life  si)ring  from  one  and  the 
same  germ  under  the  uniform  laws  of 
nature,  how  is  it  that  in  some  re- 
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gions,  fitted  in  every  respect  for  the 
support  of  animal  life,  no  animals 
whatever  of  the  higher  order  are 
found  ?  ^^  New  Zealand,  which  may 
be  compared  in  dimensions  to  Ireland 
imited  with  Scotland,  which  extends 
over  more  than  700  miles  in  latitude, 
and  is  in  many  parts  90  miles  broad, 
with  varied  stations,  a  fine  climate,  and 
land  of  all  heights,  from  14,000  feet 
downwai'ds,  does  not  possess  one  in- 
digenous quadruped,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  rat." — LyeWs  Prmci- 
pks  of  Geology,  Vol.  i.  p.  102.  Other 
instances  equally  striking  might  be 
mentioned.  Ilow  are  we  to  explain 
them  upon  our  author^s  hypothesis? 
Are  wo  to  make  supposition  npon 
supposition,  and  presume  that  the 
land  of  New  Zealand  had  not  been 
long  enough  emerged  from  the  sea  to 
allow  of  the  ample  development  of  the 
original  germ  of  life ;  and  that,  if  this 
rat  had  been  left  to  himself,  he  wonld 
in  process  of  time  have  peopled  the 
whole  region  with  dogs,  and  horses, 
and  oxen,  or  some  other  analogous 
quadrupeds? 

But  our  readers  have  perhaps  heard 
sufficient  of  an  hypothesis  which  is 
built  only  on  a  series  of  conjectures, 
and  we  ourselves  are  wearied  with  a 
too  easy  victory.  There  are  many 
other  topics  in  the  book  which  wonld 
far  better  reward  discussion  than  the 
one  wc  have  chosen — as,  for  instance, 
the  geological  views  here  put  forward, 
the  claims  of  phrenology,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  instinct  and  intelli- 
gence ;  but  if  disposed  to  treat  these 
subjects,  we  could  have  found  other 
and  more  suitable  opportunities;  we 
thought  it  fit  to  select  that  which  forms 
tlie  peculiarity  of  the  present  work. 

But  absurd  as  the  matter  is,  we 
must  complete  the  account  which  the 
author  gives  of  the  development  of 
that  race  in  which  we  are  chiefly  in- 
terested— man.  We  have  seen,  that 
according  to  his  law  of  progressive 
generation,  and  as  an  instance  of  what 
he  denominates  ^^  a  modest  and  simple 
phenomenon,"  man  was  one  day  bom 
of  the  monkey  or  the  ape.  But  this 
discovered  law  has  not  only  thus  hap- 
pily introduced  the  human  being  npon 


the  earth,  it  ako  throwi  light  «]KM| 
the  divenitiea  which  eiJst  hi  thd 
fondly  of  man. 

**  The  causes  of  the  various  extenul 
peculiarities  of  mankind^  now  requiM 
some  attention.  Why,  it>  asked^  are 
the  AfHcans  black,  and  generally  marked 
by  ungahily  forms  ?  Why  the  fiat  f«u 
tures  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  comparA* 
tively  well-formed  figures  of  the  CSm-' 
casians?  Why  the  MongoHans  gene- 
rally  yellow,  the  Americans  red,  and 
the  Canadians  white  T  These  qneetloui 
were  complete  pussies  to  all  early 
writers;  but  physiology  has  lately 
thrown  a  great  Hght  upon  them.  It  a 
now  shown  that  the  brain,  tiiter  ooni* 
pleting  the  series  of  animal  transforma- 
tions, passes  through  the  charaeten  in 
which  it  appears  in  the  Negro,  Malay, 
American,  and  Mongolian  nation!^  and 
finally  becomes  Caucasian.  The  fiuw 
partdies  of  thes^"  alterations.  The  lead- 
ing characters,  in  short,  of  the  varioof 
races  of  mankind,  are  simply 'represen- 
tations of  partioalar  stages  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  highest  or  Caticasfain 
tjpe.  The  Negro  exhibits  permanenUy 
the  imperfect  brain,  projectiiuf  loww 
jaw,*  and  slender  biait  limbs  of  a  Gm- 
casian  child  some  considerable  Hbm 
before  the  period  of  its  burth.  Hit 
aboriginal  American  representi  tht 
same  child  nearer  birth.  The  Mongo- 
lian is  an  arrested  infant  newly  bOTn. 
And  so  forth." 

So  that  we  Caucasians  are,  atleasti 
the  only  full  grown  children :  all  othen 
are  more  or  less  abortions.  Indeed 
we  might  be  described,  in  the  laognaga 
of  this  theory,  as  the  only  animals  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  who  pass  tlurongh 
the  fnll  period  of  gestation.  And  j«l 
even  this  honour  may  be  disputed  j 
perhaps  we  onrsdves  are  but  imperp 
feet  developments  of  that  germ  mWd 
which  is  the  progenitor  of  us  alL  The 
author  darkly  intunates  that  we  may 
be  supplanted  from  our  high  place  m 
this  world,  that  another  and  more 
powerM  and  sagacious  race  maybe 
bom  of  US,  who  may  treat  na  no 
better  than  we  have  treated  the  mon- 
keys and  other  species  of  the  bmte 
creation.  This  is  the  severest  blow 
of  all    After  having   humbled  our 


*  This  lower  jaw  is  described  in  another  part  of  the  work  as  showing  in  the 
hiiman  embryo  the  last  trace  of  the  monkey. 
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with  the  mansion,  wrapped  in  a  sheet 
of  fire.  The  insurgents  had  at  hist 
found  out  the  true  way  to  subdue  our 
resLstance  ;  and  we  obviously  had  no 
alternative  but  to  throw  ourselves  on 
their  mercy,  or  die  with  arms  in  our 
hands.  Yet,  to  surrender  was  perhaps 
only  to  suff(.T  a  more  protracted  death, 
degraded  by  shame ;  and  when  I 
looked  round  me  on  the  helplessness 
of  the  noble  and  beautiful  women 
around  me,  and  thought  of  the  agony 
which  must  be  felt  by  us  on  seeing 
them  thrown  into  the  power  of  the 
assassins  who  were  now  roaring  with 
triumph  and  vengeance,  I  dismissed 
ail  thoughts  of  submission  at  once, 
and  determined  to  take  the  chances 
of  resistance  while  any  man  among 
ns  had  the  power  to  draw  a  trig- 
ger. In  rushing  through  the  man- 
sion, to  make  its  defenders  in  the  front 
aware  of  the  new  misfortune  which 
threatened  us,  I  happened  to  pass 
through  the  ball-room,  where  the 
corpse  of  its  noble  and  brave  mas- 
ter was.  One  figure  was  stand- 
ing there,  with  his  back  to  me,  and 
evidently  gazing  on  the  body.  All 
else  was  solitary.  Of  all  the  friends, 
guests,  and  domestics,  not  one  had 
remamed.  Loud  as  were  the  shouts 
outside,  and  constant  as  was  the 
crashing  of  the  musketr}',  I  could 
hear  a  groan,  which  seemed  to  come 
from  the  very  heart  of  that  lonely  by- 
stander. I  sprang  towards  him  ;  he 
turned  at  the  somid  of  my  step,  and, 
to  my  surprise,  I  saw  the  face  of  the 
man  whose  share  in  the  insurrection 
I  had  so  singularly  ascertained.  I 
had  a  loaded  musket  in  mv  hand,  and 
my  fii*8t  impulse,  in  the  indignation 
of  the  moment,  was  to  discharge  its 
contents  through  his  heart,  hut  he 
looked  at  me  with  a  countenance  of 
such  utter  dejection,  that  I  dropped 
its  muzzh'  to  the  ground,  and  de- 
manded *'  What  had  brought  him  there 
at  such  a  time?"  "This!"  he  ox- 
claimed,  x>ointing  to  the  pallid  form 
on  the  sofa.  "  To  that  man  I  owed 
every  thing.  To  his  protection,  to 
his  generosity,  to  his  nobleness  of 
heart,  I  owed  mv  education,  mv 
hopes,  all  my  prosi>ects  in  life.  I 
should  have  died  a  thousand  deaths 
rather  than  see  a  hair  of  his  hoad 
touched — and  now,  there  he  lies." 
He  sank  upon  his  knee^,  took  the 


hand  of  the  dead,  and  wept  over  it 
in  agonv. 

But  I  had  no  leisure  to  wait  upon 
his  remorse  ;  the  volleys  were  pouring 
in,  and  the  glare  of  the  burning 
buildings  showed  me  that  the  flames 
M'ere  makingfearful  progress.  "  This," 
said  I,  "is  your  work.  This  murder 
is  but  the  first-fruits  of  your  treason ; 
probably  every  life  in  this  house  is 
destined  to  bntchery  within  the  hour." 
lie  sprang  on  his  feet.  "  No,  no,"  ho 
cried,  "  we  are  not  murderers.  This  is 
the  frenzy  of  the  populace.  Regene- 
ration must  not  begin  by  massacre." 

The  thought  suddenly  struck  me 
that  I  might  make  his  fears,  or  his 
compunctions,  at  the  moment  avail- 
able. 

"  You  are  at  my  mercy,"  said  I. 
"  I  might  justly  put  you  to  death  at 
the  instant,  as  a  rebel,  in  the  fact ;  or 
I  might  deliver  you  up  to  the  law, 
when  your  fate  would  be  inevitable. 
I  can  make  no  compromise.  But,  if 
you  would  make  such  atonement  to 
your  own  conscience  as  may  be  found 
in  undoing  a  part  of  the  desperate 
wrong  which  you  have  done,  go  out 
to  those  robbers  and  murderers  who 
are  now  thirsting  for  our  blood,  and 
put  a  stop  to  their  atrocities  If  yon 
can ;  save  the  lives  of  those  in  the 
house ;  or,  if  you  cannot,  die  in  the 
only  attempt  which  can  retrieve  your 
memor\'." 

He  fooked  at  me  with  a  lacklustre 
eve  for  a  moment,  and  uttered  a  few 
wild  words,  as  if  his  mind  was  wan- 
dering. I  sternly  repeated  my  de- 
mand, and  at  length  he  agreed  to  try 
his  influence  with  the  multitude.  I 
threw  o]>en  the  door,  and  sent  him 
out,  adding  the  words — "  I  shall  have 
my  eye  upon  you.  If  I  find  you 
swerve,  I  shall  fire  at  you,  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other  man.  in  the  mob. 
AVe  shall  die  together."  He  went 
forth,  and  I  heard  his  recognition  by 
the  rebels,  in  their  loud  shouts,  and 
their  heavier  fire  against  our  feeble 
defiMu-es.  But,  after  a  few  moments, 
the  shouting  and  the  fire  ceased  to- 
gether. There  was  a  pause ;  from  its 
strangeness  after  the  tumult  of  the 
last  hour,  scarcely  less  startling  than 
the  uproar.  They  appeared  to  be  deli- 
berating on  his  pro]K)sition.  But  while 
we  remained  in  this  snsi>ense,  another 
change  came ;  loud  altercations  wero 
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heard ;  and  the  pause  was  inteimpted 
by  a  renewed  rush  to  the  assault.  We 
now  looked  upon  all  as  hopeless,  and 
expected  only  to  perish  in  the  flames, 
which  were  rolling  in  broad  sheets 
over  the  roof  of  the  mansion.  There 
was  no  symptom  of  faint-heartedness 
among  us ;  but  our  ammunition  was 
almost  exhausted,  and  every  coun- 
tenance was  pale  with  despair;  an- 
other half  hour,  and  our  fate  must  be 
decided.  In  this  extremity,  with 
every  sense  wound  up  to  its  utmost 
pitch,  I  thought  that  I  heard  the  dis- 
tant trampling  of  cavalry.  It  came 
nearer  still.  There  was  evident  con- 
fusion amoDg  the  rebels.  At  length 
a  trumpet  sounded  the  charge,  and  a 
squadron  of  horse  rushed  mto  the 
lawn,  sabring  and  firing  among  the 
multitude.  The  struggle  was  fierce, 
but  brief;  and  before  we  could  un- 
bar the  doors,  and  burst  out  to  take  a 
part  in  the  melee^  all  was  done ;  the 
rebels  had  fled,  the  grounds  were 
cleared,  and  the  dragoons  were  gather- 
ing their  prisoners. 

All  was  now  congratulation;  and 
I  received  thanks  from  gallant  lips, 
and  from  bright  eyes,  which  might 
have  flattered  one  fonder  of  flattery. 
All  imputed  their  safety  to  the  ad- 
di-ess  with  which  I  had  employed  the 
feelings  of  the  rebel  leader.  But  for 
the  pause  produced  by  his  presence, 
all  must  have  perished.  It  had  given 
time  for  the  cavalry  to  come  up ;  they 
having  been  bewildered  in  crossing 
the  country,  and  floundering  through 
the  wretched  by-roads  which  then 
formed  the  disgrace  of  Ireland.  Life  is 
a  chapter  of  accidents ;  and  even  their 
arrival  had  been  a  matter  of  accident. 
An  aide-de-camp  of  the  viceroy  had 
been  sent  in  search  of  me  with  de- 
spatches :  the  ofiicer  in  command  at 
the  next  town  had  persuaded  him, 
much  against  his  will,  to  take  as  his 
escort  one  of  the  night  patroles  of 
horse ;  and  thus  were  saved  a  hundred 
and  fifty  lives  of  the  first  personages 
of  the  province.  By  morning  the 
mansion,  and  all  within  it,  would 
probably  have  been  embers. 

The  aide-de-camp^s  despatches  were 
Butiiciently  alarming.  The  lord-lien- 
tenant  had  received  from  England 
details  of  the  intended  insurrection. 
Tlie  privy  council  had  bieen  summoned, 
and  the'  usual  commands  issued  to 


keep  the  troopfl  thronghont  the  coon* 
try  on  the  alert ;  but  the  information 
was  still  so  imperfect,  the  skill  of  tho 
rconspurators  was  so  adroitly  BKerted 
in  keeping  their  secret,  and  the  out- 
cry of  the  powerful  parliamentary 
Opposition  was  so  indignant  and  oon* 
temptuous  at  the  remotest  hint  of 
popular  disafiection,  that  the  Grovem* 
ment  was  virtually  paralysed. 

But  the  question  was  now  decided: 
the  scene  which  I  had  just  witneasea 
unhappily  left  no  room  for  donbt,  and 
I  determuied  to  set  off  for  the  metro* 
polls  without  delay.  I  had  no  sooner 
expressed  my  intention,  than  I  wm 
assailed  on  all  hands  with  advice, 
and  even  with  entreaties,  to  poatpoM 
my  journey  until  the  flight  of  ttw 
rebels  was  ftdly  ascertained,  or  at 
least  till  daylight  gave  me  a  better 
chance  of  peraonal  safety.  Buteveij 
moment  now  seemed  to  me  more  pre- 
cious than  the  last;  and,  breaUng 
through  a  circle  of  the  noble  and  the 
fair,  I  threw  myself  on  my  horse,  and 
with  the  aide-de-camp  and  a  conpie  of 
dragoons  for  my  escort,  soon  left  the 
whole  scene  of  entreaty  and  terror, 
sorrow  and  triomph,  behind. 

We  rode  hard  through  the  night,  ob- 
serving frequent  signs  of  the  extended 
insurrection.  In  fires  on  the  monntainei 
and  the  gatherings  of  peasantry  on  the 
roads — somethnes  compelled  to  turn 
out  of  our  way,  by  the  evidence  of 
theur  being  armed  and  in  military  <Hr- 
ganization;  and  at  others  dashing 
through  the  groups,  and  taking  tliem 
by  surprise.  A  few  shots  &ed  at 
random,  or  the  rage  and  roar  of  the 
crowd  as  we  scatt^^  them  right  and 
left  in  our  gallop,  were  all  that  be- 
longed to  personal  adventure;  Mid 
-when  the  dawn  showed  ns  from  one 
of  the  hiUs  round  the  capital  the  quiet 
city  glittering  in  the  first  sunshine, 
idi  looked  so  lovely  and  so  tranqnil, 
that  it  requhred  the  desperate  r6oolr 
lecdons  (^  the  night  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  vast  and  powerful  com- 
bination, prepared  to  cover  the  land 
with  burning  and  Mood. 

Within  a  few  hours  after  my  arri- 
val, the  privy  council  assembled ;  mj 
intelligence  was  received  as  it  de- 
served ;  it  decided  the  wavering,  ] 
ffave  increased  determination  to 
bold.  8till,  our  sitting  was  ionir  i  i 
anxious.    The  peril  was  now 
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iiiable,  but  the  extent,  the  object,  and 
the  remedy,  were  alike  obscure.  It 
is  not,  of  course,  within  my  purpose 
to  reveal  the  secrets  of  councils,  in 
which  all  is  transacted  under  the 
deepest  bond  of  confidence;  but  it 
may  be  fairly  told,  that  our  delibera- 
tions often  completely  reversed  the 
proverb,  that  "  In  the  multitude  of 
councillors  there  is  safety,"  if  by  safe- 
ty is  meant  either  promptitude  or 
penetration. 

But  there  was  one  man  among 
them,  who  would  have  distinguished 
himself  in  any  council  upon  earth. 
lie  was  a  lawyer,  and  holding  the  high- 
est office  of  his  i)rofessiun.  But  liis 
ambition  was  still  higher  than  liis 
office,  and  his  ability  was  equal  to  his 
ambition.  Bold  by  nature,  and  ren- 
dered bolder  bv  the  constant  success 
of  his  career,  he  would  have  been  a 
matchless  minister  in  a  despotic  go- 
vernment. Living  under  the  old  re- 
yime  of  France,  the  laurels  of  a  Riche- 
lieu or  a  Mazarin  might  have  found  a 
formidable  competitor  in  this  man  of 
daring  and  decision.  He  wanted  but 
their  scale  of  action,  to  have  exhibited 
all  their  virtues,  and  perhaps  all  their 
vices. 

At  the  bar,  his  career  had  been  one 
of  nnexamplrd  rapidity.  He  had 
scarcely  appeared,  when  he  burst 
through  the  crowd,  and  took  the  stand 
to  which  all  the  dignities  of  the  pro- 
fession seem  the  natural  inheritance. 
He  had  scarcely  set  his  foot  on  the 
floor,  before  he  ovcrtojiped  the  bench. 
But  the  courts  of  justice  were  too 
narrow  for  him.  It  was  in  Parlia- 
ment that  lu*  found  the  true  atmo- 
sphere for  his  loftiness  of  flight,  and 
keenness  of  vision.  At  that  time  the 
study  of  public  speaking  had  become 
a  fashion,  and  the  genius  of  tlu?  coun- 
try, singularly  excitable,  always  ar- 
dent, and  always  making  its  noblest 
efforts  under  the  spell  of  public  dis- 
play, exhibited  thc^  most  brilliant 
proofs  of  its  title  to  popularity.  But 
in  the  very  blaze  of  thosj?  triumphs, 
the  Attorney -general  showed  that 
there  were  other  wea]>o:is  of  public 
warfare,  not  less  original  and  not  less 
triumphant.  No  orator,  and  even  no 
rhetorician,  he  seemed  to  desjiise  alike 
the  lustre  of  imagination  and  the 
graces  of  language.  But  he  substi- 
tuted a  f«»rce,  that  often  obtained  the 


victory  over  both.  Abrupt,  bold,  and 
scornful,  his  words  struck  home.  He 
had  all  the  power  of  plain  things.  He 
brought  down  no  lightning  from  the 
heaven  of  invention,  he  summoned  no 
flame  from  below ;  but  the  torch  in  his 
hand  burned  with  withering  power, 
and  he  wielded  it  without  fear  of  man. 
By  constitution  haughty,  his  pride 
actually  gave  him  power  in  debate. 
Men,  and  those  able  men  too,  often 
shrank  from  the  conflict  with  one 
whose  very  look  seemed  to  warn 
them  of  their  temerity.  But  to  this 
natural  faculty  of  overthrow  he  added 
remarkable  knowledge  of  public  life, 
high  legal  repute,  and  the  incompa- 
rable advantage  of  his  early  training 
in  a  ])rofession  which  opens  out  the 
recesses  of  the  soul,  habitually  forces 
imposture  into  light,  and  cross-ex- 
amines the  villain  into  reluctant  ve- 
racity. There  never  was  in  Parlia- 
ment a  more  remorseless  or  more 
effectual  hand,  in  stripping  off  the 
tinsel  of  political  pretension.  His 
logic  was  contemptuous,  and  his  con- 
tempt was  logical.  His  blows  were 
all  straightforward.  He  wasted  no 
time  in  the  flourish  of  the  sword ;  he 
struck  with  the  point.  Even  to  the 
most  powerful  of  his  opponents  this 
assault  was  formidable.  But  with  the 
inferior  ranks  of  Opposition,  he  threw 
aside  the  sword  and  assumed  the 
axe.  Obviously  regarding  them  as 
criminals  against  common  sense  and 
national  polity,  he  treated  them  as 
the  executioner  might  treat  culprits 
alreadv  bound  to  the  wheel,  mea- 
suring  the  place  for  his  blows  with 
the  professional  eye,  and  crushing  limb 
after  limb  at  his  leisure.  The  imperfect 
reports  of  debating  in  his  day,  have 
deprived  parliamentary  recollection  of 
the  most  memorable  of  those  great 
displays.  But  their  evidence  is  given 
in  the  fact,  that  with  the  most  nume- 
rous, j)owerful,  and  able  Opposition 
of  Ireland  in  his  front,  and  the  feeblest 
^Ministerial  strength  behind  him,  the 
Attorney-general  govenied  the  par- 
liament until  the  hour  when  its  gates 
were  closed  for  ever — when  its  sub- 
stance was  dissipated  into  thin  air, 
and  all  but  its  memories  sank  into 
the  returnless  grave. 

In  the  II<mse  of  Ix)rds,  as  chancel* 
lor,  he  instantly  became  the  virtnal 
viceroy.     It  is  true,  that  a  succession 
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of  opalent  and  accomplished  noble- 
men, every  two  or  three  years,  were 
transmitted  from  Whitehall  to  the 
Castle,  to  pillow  themselves  upon  a 
splendid  sinecure,  rehearse  an  annual 
King^s  speech,  exhibit  the  acknow- 
ledged elegance  of  noble  English  life, 
and,  having  given  the  destined  num- 
ber of  balls  and  suppers,  await  the 
warrant  of  a  secretary's  letter  to  ter- 
minate their  political  existence.    But 
the  chancellor  was  made  of  *^  sterner 
stuff.'*    His  material  was  not  soluble 
by  a  blast  of  ministerial  breath..  Not 
even  the  giant  grasp  of  Pitt  would  have 
dared  to  pluck  the  sceptre  from  his  hand. 
If  struck,  he  might  have  answered 
the  blow  as  the  flint  answers,  by  fire. 
But  the  premier  had  higher  reasons 
for  leaving  him  in  the  possession  of 
power ;  he  was  pure.    In  all  the  up- 
roar of  public  calumny,  no  voice  was 
ever  heard  impeaching  his  integrity ; 
with  the  ten  thousand  arrows  of  party 
Hying  round  him  from  every  quarter, 
none  ever  found  a  chink  in  his  ministe- 
rial mail.    He  loved  power,  as  all  men 
do  who  are  worthy  of  it.  He  disdained 
wealth,  as  all  men  do  who  are  fitted 
to  use  it.    He  scorned  the  popularity 
of  the  day,  as  all  men  do  who  know 
the  essential  baseness  of  its  purchase ; 
and  aspiring  after  a  name  in  the  an- 
nals or  his  country,  like  all  men  to  whom 
it  is  due — like  them,  he  proudly  left  the 
debt  to  be  discharged  by  posterity. 

The  chancellor  was  not  without  his 
faults.  His  scorn  was  too  palpable, 
lie  despised  too  many,  and  the  many 
too  much.  His  haughtiness  converted 
the  perishable  and  purchasable  malice 
of  party,  into  the  '*  study  of  revenge, 
immortal  hate."  When  he  struck 
down  an  opponent  in  the  fair  strife  of 
Parliament,  his  scorn  was  like  poison 
in  the  wound,  and  the  blow  was  never 
forgotten  but  in  the  gi'ave.  But  as  a 
statesman,  his  chief  and  unconquerable 
misfortune  was  the  narrowness  of  his 
scene  of  action.  He  was  but  the 
ruler  of  a  province,  while  his  faculties 
w  ere  fitted  for  the  administration  of 
an  empire.  His  errors  were  the  off- 
spring of  his  position.  He  was  the 
strong  man  within  four  walls ;  by  the 
very  length  of  his  stride  stnking 
against  them  at  every  step,  and  bruised 
by  the  very  energy  of  his  impulse 
against  his  hopeless  boundaries. 

At  length  a  time  of  desperate  trial 
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arose.  The  BebeUion  of  1798  bunt 
out.  He  had  foreseen  it  Bat  tbe 
men  of  the  Castle,  loUing  on  their 
couches,  would  not  believe  in  its  po8« 
sibillty.  The  men  of  the  populace, 
stirring  up  the  rabble  with  the  point 
of  the  dagger,  deiided  him  as  a  libels 
ler  of  the  people;  and  even  the  Go- 
vernment of  England — too  anxiously 
engaged  in  watching  the  movements 
of  the  French  legions  from  the  heights 
of  Dover,  to  have  time  for  a  glance 
at  disturbers  behmd  the  Irish  Chan- 
nel— for  a  time  left  him  to  his  fate. 
But  he  was  equal  to  the  emergen<gr. 
He  had  been  scoffingly  called  ^^  the 
Cassandra  of  the  aristocracy;*'  but 
he  had  neither  the  fortunes  norths 
failm*es  of  a  Cassandra ;  he  had  not 
forfeited  his  virtues  for  his  gift,  and 
his  prophecy  was  too  soon  and  too- 
terribly  realised  to  be  disbelievecL 
Of  such  times  it  is  painftd  to  speak, 
but  of  the  men  by  whom  such  times 
are  met,  it  is  dishonourable  not  to 
speak  with  homage.  Almost  aban- 
doned b^  authority,  assailed  almost 
by  a  nation,  with  the  ground  shaking 
under  his  feet,  and  the  whole  frame  <» 
Government  quivering  at  every  roar  of 
the  multitude  in  arms,  he  stood  the 
shock,  and  finally  restored  the  comi- 
try.  Language  like  this  has  not  been 
the  first  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this 
ardent,  vigorous,  and  unshrinking 
statesman.  But  its  chief  use,  and  the 
noblest  use  of  all  tributes  to  the  tomb 
of  civil  heroism,  is,  to  tell  others  by 
what  strength  of  principle,  and  by 
what  perseverance  of  purpose,  the 
rescue  of  nations  is  alone  to  be  adder- 
ed.  In  the  midst  of  alarm  excited 
by  the  extent  of  the  revolt,  of  igno- 
rance from  the  novelty  of  the  crisis, 
and  of  indecision  from  the  dread  of 
responsibility,  he  stood  firm.  The 
original  intrepidity  of  his  nature  was 
even  strengthened  by  the  perils  of  the 
time;  and  with  the  whole  storm  of 
unpopularity  roaring  round  him,  he 
sternly  pursued  his  com-se,  and  com- 
bated the  siu^,  until  it  sank,  and  the 
state  vessel  neared,  if  it  did  not  yet 
enter,  the  harbour. 

It  is  the  natural  fate  of  such  men, 
in  such  times,  to  be  misunderstood, 
and  to  be  maligned.  The  libel  which 
cast  every  stone  within  its  reach  at 
his  living  name,  long  continued  to  heap 
them  on  his  grave.    But  all  this  has 
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passed  away,  and  the  manlier  portion 
of  liis  countrymen  now  appeal  to  the 
administration  of  tlic  *'  (Jreat  Chan- 
cellor," in  proof  of  the  national  capa- 
city for  the  highest  trusts  of  empire. 

Why  has  not  the  history  of  this 
man,  and  of  his  day,  been  written? 
Why  has  not  some  generous  spirit, 
impelled  alike  by  a  sense  of  justice 
and  a  sense  of  patriotism,  adopted 
this  argument  for  the  intellectual  opu- 
lence and  moral  energy  which  may 
still  exist  in  the  Irish  mind?  Is  there 
no  descendant  to  claim  the  perform- 
ance of  a  duty,  which  would  reflect  a 
lustre  on  himself  from  the  light  which 
his  filial  piety  planted  on  the  sepul- 
chre ?  Or  why  are  the  recollections 
of  rebels  to  be  taken  down  from  the 
gibbet,  and  embalmed  in  history, 
while  the  name  of  him  who  smote  the 
rebellion  is  suffered  to  mould(»r  away? 

I  am  not  writing  a  panegj'ric.  lie 
had  his  infirmities;  his  temper  was 
too  excitable,  and  his  measures  were 
too  prompt  for  prudence.  But  his 
heart  was  sound,  and  his  spirit  was 
made  for  the  guidance  of  a  state  in 
the  hour  of  its  danger.  If  a  feebler 
mind  had  then  pn?sided  in  the  public 
councils,  Ireland,  within  a  twelve- 
month, would  have  been  a  republic ; 
and  in  every  hour  since,  would  have 
been  agonizing  under  the"  daggers  of 
rival  factions,  or  paying  the  fearful 
price  of  her  frenzy  in  indissoluble 
chains. 

If  this  were  the  single  act  of  his 
life,  it  was  suflBcient  for  fame.  It  is 
enough  to  inscribe  on  the  mausoleum 
of  any  man,  that  "  he  rescued  his 
countr}'  from  a  Dkmockacy  ! " 

The  fust  news  of  the  revolt  which 
reached  England,  produced  a  fonni<l- 
able  effe(rt  on  the  legislature.  Even 
the  sagacity  of  the  premier  had  been 
deceived,  and  his  cabinet  evidently 
staggered  from  the  effect  of  the  sur- 
prise. Opposition  had  been  equally 
startled,  and  were  still  more  jK'rplexrd 
]n  their  decision.  iJealing  fur  years 
In  all  the  high-sounding  topics  of  na- 
tional wrong  and  national  difhculty, 
they  were  astonished  at  the  first  actual 
realization  of  ])opular  revenjre.  Tlir 
Englishman  had  heard  of  wars  as  the 
child  hears  of  spectres — none  had  seen 
them,  and  the  narratives  served  only 
to  excite  the  imaghiation.  But  the 
endous  novelty  of  revolt  was  now 


at  their  doors.  Whether  the  Irish 
revoltiTs  acted  in  concert  with  the 
undying  hostility  of  France,  or  with 
the  factions  reform  of  England ;  the 
danger  hi  either  case  assumed  a  shape 
of  the  most  appalling  magnitmle. 
Opposition,  in  the  very  jirospect  of 
power,  shrank  from  possession ;  as  the 
stormers  of  a  fortress  might  start  back, 
when  they  saw  the  walls  rolling  down 
before  them  in  some  sudden  convul- 
sion of  nature.  They  had  predicted 
ever}"  casualty  which  could  befall  a 
country,  ruled  by  a  cabinet  inexor- 
bably  closed  against  themselves.  But 
when  their  predictions  had  changed 
their  character  from  the  fantastic  and 
remote  into  the  substantial  and  imme- 
diate— when  the  clouds  which  they 
so  often  predicted  to  be  advancing 
over  the  prosperity  of  the  land,  seemed 
to  have  suddenlv  nished  forward,  and 
condensed  and  darkened  with  the  full 
freight  of  national  Inivoc  ;  they  as 
suddenly  flew  to  shelter  in  utter  inac- 
tion, and  left  the  minister  to  meet  the 
storm.  Pitt  was  soon  equal  to  the 
crisis.  The  orders  which  he  dispatch- 
ed to  Ireland  were  stamped  with  all 
the  considerate  vigoiu*  of  his  matchless 
ability.  I  had  sent  him  all  the  infor- 
mation which  could  be  obtained  of  the 
progress  and  purposes  of  the  n»volt, 
witli  the  suggestions  arising  from  the 
contingency.  His  remarks  on  my 
conmiunication  were  brief,  but  incom- 
parably clear,  direct,  and  decided. 
Their  tenor  was,  that  I  should  distin- 
guish accurately  between  the  deluded 
and  the  deluders — that  I  should  assure 
the  loyal  of  the  unhesitating  support 
of  England — and  that,  in  all  instances, 
I  should  cultivate  the  national  loyalty, 
reward  the  generous  obedience,  and 
sympathize  with  all  the  gallant  and 
generous  qualities  of  a  people  with 
whcmi  every  thing  was  to  be  done,  by 
taking  an  interest  in  their  feelings. 
These  principles  were  so  entirely  my 
own,  that  1  acted  upon  them  "with 
double  zeal,  and  with  complete  suc- 
cess. The  loyalty  of  Ireland  rapidly 
exhibited  itself  in  the  most  willing 
sacrifices ;  all  ranks  of  opinion  coin- 
cided in  the  necessity  of  bold  and 
instant  action  ;  and  from  day  to  day, 
party,  absorbed  in  the  sense  of  tbo 
national  exigency,  disappeared,  and 
patriotism  rose.  The  leading  men  of 
both  sides  of  the  House  rnn<red  them* 
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selves  in  the  ranks  of  the  volnntaiy 
corps  which  came  forward  to  assist  in 
the  public  defence,  and  the  fine  meta- 
phor which  had  once  made  the  senate 
thunder  with  applause — "  The  ser- 
pent's teeth,  sown  in  the  ground, 
sprang  up  armed  men," — was  now 
amply,  but  more  fortunately,  realized. 
The  bitternesses  and  schisms  of  public 
opinion  were  hidden  in  the  earth,  and 
the  harvest  was  a  brave  and  sponta- 
neous armament  of  men  prepsured  to 
undergo  all  hazards  for  the  sake  of 
their  country. 

"  Happy,"  says  the  French  wit, 
^^  the  land  which  has  nothing  for  his- 
tory." This  happiness  has  never  be- 
longed to  Ireland.  Iler  annals  are  a 
romance.  But  the  period  of  which  I 
speak  exhibited  hersenatoriai  strength 
with  an  energy,  almost  compensating 
for  her  popular  misfortunes.  While 
Parliament  in  England  langnished, 
parliament  in  Ireland  started  into  snd- 
den  power.  It  was  aroused  by  the 
visible  presence  of  the  public  peril. 
Ireland  was  the  outpost,  while  Eng- 
land was  the  camp ;  there  the  skirmish 
was  at  its  height,  while  the  great  Eng- 
lish brigade  moved  up  slowly  from  the 
rear.  The  ardour  and  activity  of  the 
national  temperament  were  exercised 
in  perpetual  conflict,  and  every  con- 
flict produced  spmc  new  champion. 

The  actual  construction  of  the  senate 
house  stimulated  the  national  propen- 
sity for  display.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons was  an  immense  circular  hall, 
simnountcd  with  a  lofty  dome.  A  gal- 
lery supported  by  colunms  was  form- 
ed round  the  base  of  the  dome,  with 
seats  for  seven  hundred  persons,  but 
on  crowded  occasions  capable  of  con- 
taining more ;  the  whole  highly  orna- 
mented, and  constituting  a  rotunda, 
uniting  grandeur  with  remarkable 
architectural  elegance.  Thus  every 
member  acted  in  the  sight  of  a  laree 
audience,  however  thin  might  be  the 
assemblage  below;  for  the  curiosity 
attached  to  the  debates  was  so  power- 
ful, that  the  spacious  gaUeiy  was 
generally  full.  But  the  nature  of  that 
audience  excited  the  still  stronger 
temptation  to  the  bold  extravagances 
of  the  Irish  temperament.  The  chief 
portion  of  this  auditory  were  females, 
and  those  the  most  distinguished  of 
Ireland ;  women  of  wit,  beantj,  and 
title,  the  leaders  of  fashion,  ana  often 


the  most  yirid  and  sealona  p«rtl« 
sans  in  politics— of  all  audiencea,  ibe 
most  hazardoQS  to  the  sobemeia  of 
pnblic  deliberation.  As  if  with  the 
express  purpose  of  indnduig  eveiy 
element  adverse  to  the  calmness  « 
council,  the  students  of  the  nei^« 
bouring  university  possessed  the  pri- 
vilege of  enirie  to  the  gallery ;  and 
there,  with  the  heated  imaginations  of 
youth,  and  every  feeling  traUied  lay 
the  theories  of  Greek  and  RcNoan 
Republicanism,  they  sat,  night  ttfler 
night,  watching  the  ministerial  move- 
ments of  a  harassed  monarchy. 

What  must  be  the  condition  of  a  mi- 
nister, rising  before  such  an  audience, 
to  prononnce  the  grave  doctrines  of 
pnblic  prudence ;  to  oppose  argnment 
to  brilliant  declamation ;  to  proclaim 
reflated  obedience,  in  the  midst  of 
spirits  fantastic  as  the  winds ;  and  to 
lay  restraints,  essential  to  the  pnUic 
peace,  on  a  population  prond  of  their 
past  defiances,  and  ready  to  welcome 
even  civil  war?  I  was  not  conscious 
of  any  natural  timidity ;  nor  have  I 
ever  fonnd  occasion  to  distrust  mj 
nerve  on  any  great  demand ;  bot  I 
must  acknowle^,  that  when  in  some 
of  the  leading  debates  of  that  meet 
absorbing  and  most  perilous  period,  I 
rose  to  tdte  the  initiative,  the  sight  of 
the  vast  audience  to  whom  I  raised 
my  eyes,  was  one  of  the  severest  trials 
of  my  philosophy.  The  members 
round  me  excited  no  alarm;  with 
them  I  was  prepared  to  grapple ;  it 
was  a  contest  of  argnment ;  I  had  facts 
for  their  facts,  answers  fbr  thehr  cm>- 
tiousness,  and  a  feariess  tongue  ror 
their  declamation.  But  the  gallery 
thus  filled  was  beyond  my  reach ;  its 
passions  and  prejudices  were  inacces- 
sible by  any  logic  of  mine;  and  I 
stood  before  them,  less  as  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  casnal  auditory  than  of  a 
tribunal,  and  at  that  tribunal,  less  as 
an  advocate  than  as  a  culprit  on  the 
point  of  being  arraigned. 

Another  peculiar  evil  resulted  from 
the  admission  of  this  crowd,  and  of 
its  composition.  Every  casual  colli- 
sion of  debate  became  personal.  The 
most  trivial  play  of  pleasantry  was 
embittered  into  an  insult ;  the  simplest 
sting  of  passing  controversy  was  often 
to  be  healed  only  by  a  rencounter  In 
the  fidd«  For  uie  whole  was  acted 
on  a  public  stage,  with  tiie  ilii$  of  the 
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nation  looking  down  on  the  perform- 
ance. Tlie  hundreds  of  bright  eyes 
glancing  down  from  the  gallery,  were 
critics  whose  contempt  was  not  to  be 
resisted ;  and  no  public  assembly,  since 
the  days  of  the  Polish  pospolite,  ever 
settled  so  many  points  of  debate  in 
the  shape  of  points  of  honour. 

At  length  Opposition  rallied,  and 
resolved  to  make  a  general  assault 
upon  the  Administration.  Like  their 
English  friends,  they  had  been  stun- 
ned for  a  while  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  outbreak.  15ut  as  the  Turkish 
populace,  in  a  conflagration  or  the 
plague,  no  sooner  recover  from  their 
first  fright  than  they  discover  the 
cause  in  the  government,  and  march 
to  demand  the  head  of  the  vizier ;  the 
popular  orators  had  no  sooner  found 
leisure  to  look  round  them,  than  they 
marshalled  their  bands,  and  demanded 
the  dismissal  of  all  antagonist  autho- 
rity. /  was  first  to  be  torn  down.  / 
stood  in  the  gate,  and  while  I  held 
the  keys,  there  was  no  entrance  for 
expectant  ambition.  /  waved  the  flag 
in  the  breach,  and  until  the  banner 
was  swept  away,  the  storm  was  inef- 
fectual. Yet  this  turning  the  whole 
weight  of  party  viudictiveuess  on  my 
head,  gave  me  a  new  courage,  the 
courage  of  passion,  the  determination 
which  arises  from  a  sense  of  injury, 
and  which  magnifies  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  trial.  In  other  times,  I 
might  have  abandoned  the  struggle ; 
but,  with  the  eyes  of  a  nation  thus 
brought  upon  me,  and  all  the  ablest 
men  of  the  opi>osite  benches  making 
my  overthrow  the  very  prize  of  their 
victor}',  1  determined  "  to  stand  the 
hazard  of  the  die." 

The  eventful  night  came  at  last; 
for  days  before,  every  organ  of  public 
opinion  was  in  the  most  feverish  ac- 
tivity ;  lampoons,  pamphlets,  and 
letters  to  the  leading  journals,  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  paragraph- 
world  was  in  full  work  round  me ;  and 
even  the  Administration  despaired  of 
my  being  able  to  resist  the  uproar — 
all  but  one,  and  that  one  the  noblest 
and  the  most  gifted  of  them  all,  my 
friend  the  chancellor.  1  had  sat  long 
past  midnight  with  him  on  the  eve  of 
the  coming  struggle  ;  and  I  received 
his  plnndits  for  my  determination. 
He  talked  with  all  his  usual  loftiness, 
but  with  more  than  his  usual  feeling. 


"  Within  the  next  twenty-four 
hours,'*  said  he,  "  your  fate  will  be 
decided.  But,  in  public  life,  the  event 
is  not  the  dishonour ;  it  is  the  coun- 
tenance with  w  hich  we  meet  it,  that 
makes  all  the  difference  between  suc- 
cess and  shame.  If  you  fall,  you  will 
fall  like  a  man  of  character.  If  you 
triumph,  your  success  will  be  unal- 
loyed by  any  baseness  of  purchase.*' 
I  told  him  sincerely,  that  I  saw  in  the 
vigoui'  and  resolution  of  his  conduct  a 
model  for  public  men.  "  However  the 
matter  may  turn  out  in  the  debate,*' 
said  he,  rising  and  taking  his  leave, 
^^  there  shall  be  no  humiliation  in  the 
conduct  of  government,  even  if  we 
should  be  defeated.  Persevere  to  the 
last.  The  world  is  all  chances,  and 
ten  to  one  of  them  are  in  favour  of 
the  man  who  is  resolved  not  to  be 
friljhtened  out  of  any  thing.  Farewell." 

Still,  the  crisis  was  a  trying  one, 
and  my  occupation  during  the  day 
was  but  little  calculated  to  smooth  its 
anxieties.  The  intelligence  from  the 
countrv  announced  the  increased  ex- 
tent  of  the  revolt ;  and  the  intercepted 
correspondence  gave  startling  proof  of 
an  organization  altogether  sui>erior  to 
the  rude  tumults  of  an  angry  pea- 
santry. Several  sharp  encounters  had 
taken  ])Iace  with  the  soldiery,  and  in 
some  of  them,  the  troops,  scattered  in 
small  detachments  and  unprepared, 
had  sulfered  losses.  Insurrectionary 
proclamations  had  been  issued,  and  the 
revolt  was  already  assuming  a  mili- 
tary form;  camps  were  collected  on 
the  mountains,  and  the  arming  of  the 
population  was  become  gencr^d.  My 
day  was  occupied  in  writing  hurried 
despatches  to  the  magistrates  and 
ofilcers  in  command  of  the  disturbed 
districts ;  until  the  moment  w^hen  the 
debate  was  expected  to  begin.  On 
my  way  to  the  House,  every  thing 
round  me  conspired  to  give  a  gloomy 
impression  to  my  mind,  weary  and 
dark  as  it  was  already.  Public  alarm 
was  at  its  height,  and  the  city,  with 
the  usual  exaggerations  of  undefined 
danger,  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
place  about  to  be  taken  by  stonn. 
The  streets  were  crowded  with  people 
huriying  in  search  of  news,  or  ga- 
thered in  groups  retailing  what  they 
had  obtained,  and  evidently  filled  with 
the  most  formidable  conceptions  of 
the  public  danger.    Tlie  armed  yco- 
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manry  were  hmrying  to  their  stations 
for  the  night,  patrols  of  cavalry  were 
moving  ont  to  scour  the  environs,  and 
the  carriages  of  the  gentry  from  the 
adjoining  counties  were  driving  to  the 
hotels,  crowded  with  children  and  do- 
mestics; while  waggons  loaded  with 
the  furniture  of  families  resident  in 
the  metropolis,  were  making  their  way 
for  security  into  the  country.  All  was 
confusion,  hurry,  and  consternation. 
The  scene  of  a  great  city  m  alarm  is 
absolutely  inconceivable  but  by  those 
who  have  been  on  the  spot.  It  sin- 
gularly harassed  and  exhausted  me ; 
and  at  length,  for  the  purpose  of 
escaping  the  whole  sight  and  sensation 
together,  I  turned  from  the  spacious 
range  of  streets  which  led  to  the  House; 
and  made  my  way  along  one  of  the 
narrow  and  obscure  lanes  which,  by  a 
libel  on  the  national  taste,  were  still 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  vicinity  of 
an  edifice  worthy  of  the  days  of  Im- 
perial Home. 

My  choice  was  an  unlucky  one,  for 
I  had  scarcely  gone  a  hundred  yards, 
when  I  found  my  passage  obstructed 
by  a  crowd  evidently  waiting  with 
some  sinister  purpose.  A  signal  was 
given,  and  I  was  called  on  to  answer. 
I  had  no  answer  to  make,  but  required 
that  I  should  be  saficred  to  pass  on. 
''A  spy,  a  spy!  down  with  him  I" 
was  the  exclamation  of  a  dozen  voices. 
A  rush  was  made  upon  me,  and  not- 
withstandiug  my  struggle  to  break 
through,  I  was  overwhelmed,  grasped 
by  the  arms,  and  hurried  into  the 
ou trance  of  a  house  m  utter  darkness. 
I  expected  only  a  dagger  in  my  heart, 
and  from  the  muttered  tones  and 
words  which  escaped  my  captors,  not 
one  of  whom  could  I  disceiii,  I  seemed 
evideutly  about  to  encounter  the  fate 
of  tlie  spy  which  they  deemed  me. 
But,  convinced  that  nothing  was  to  be 
gained  by  submission,  I  loudly  de- 
manded by  wliat  right  I  was  seized, 
declared  myself  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  threatened  them  with  the 
especial  vengeance  of  the  law,  for 
obstructuig  me  in  the  performance  of 
my  duty. 

This  announcement  evidently  had 
its  eficct,  at  least  in  changing  the 
subject  of  their  consultation ;  and, 
after  another  whisper,  one  of  their 
number  stepped  up  to  me,  and  said 
that  I  must  follow  him.    My  refusal 


brought  the  group  again  roond  me. 
and  I  was  forced  down  the  stairs,  and 
through  a  succession  of  airless  and 
ruined  vaults,  until  we  reached  a 
massive  door.  There  a  signal  was 
given,  and  was  answered  from  within ; 
but  the  door  continued  closed. 

My  emotions  during  all  this  period 
were  agonizing.  I  might  not  have 
felt  more  than  others  that  fear  of  death 
which  belongs  to  human  nature ;  but 
death,  in  darkness,  without  the  pnower 
of  a  struggle,  or  the  chance  of  my  fkte 
being  ever  accounted  for ;  death  by 
the  hands  of  assassins,  and  in  a  spot 
of  obscure  butehery,  was  doubly  ap- 
paUin^.  But  an  hour  before,  I  had 
been  the  first  man  in  the  country,  and 
now  what  was  I  ?  an  unhappy  object 
of  ruffian  thirst  of  blood,  destined  to 
die  in  a  chamel,  and  be  tossed  among 
the  rubbish  of  ruffian  hands,  to  moul- 
der unknown.  Without  condescend- 
ing to  implore,  I  now  strongly  at- 
tempted to  reason  with  my  captors 
on  the  atrocity  of  ofiering  violence  to 
a  stranger,  and  on  the  certainty  that 
they  would  gain  more  by  giving  me 
my  liberty,  than  they  could  poraibly 
do  by  burying  their  knives  in  my  bo- 
som. But  all  was  in  vaui.  They  made 
no  reply.  One  conception  alone  was 
wanting  to  the  torture  of  the  time ; 
and  it  came.  I  heard  through  the 
depth  of  the  vaults  the  sound  of  a 
church  clock  striking  "eight."  It 
was  the  very  hour  which  had  been 
agreed  on  for  commencmg  the  debate 
of  the  night.  What  must  be  thought 
of  my  alienee  ?  What  answer  could 
be  made  to  any  enquiry  for  my  pre- 
sence? What  conceivable  escape  could 
my  character  as  a  minister  have,  from 
the  charge  of  scandalous  neglect,  or 
more  scandalous  pusillanimity ;  from 
treachery  to  my  friends,  or  from  an 
utter  insensibility  to  personal  name 
and  official  honour  in  myself?  The 
thought  had  nearly  deprived  me  of 
my  senses.  The  perspiration  of  men- 
tal torment  ran  down  my  face.  I 
stamped  the  ground,  and  would  have 
dashed  my  forehead  against  the  wall, 
had  not  the  whole  group  instantitX 
dung  round  me.  A  few  moments 
more  of  this  wretchedness,  and  I 
must  have  died ;  but  the  door  at  lensth 
was  cautiously  opened,  and  I  bonnaed 
in. 

At  a  long  narrow  tablOi  <     irhidi 
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were  a  few  lights,  and  several  books 
and  rolls  of  paper,  sat  about  twenty 
men,  evidently  of  the  lower  order, 
though  one  or  two  exhibited  a  mark- 
ed superiority  to  the  rest.  A  case  of 
pistols  lay  on  the  table,  which  had 
probably  been  brought  out  on  the 
signal  of  my  arrival ;  and  in  the  cor- 
ners of  the  room,  or  rather  vault, 
were  several  muskets  and  other  wea- 
pons piled  against  the  wall.  From 
the  obvious  disturbance  of  the  meet- 
ing, I  was  clearly  an  unwelcome 
guest ;  and,  after  a  general  sweep  of 
the  papers  off  the  table,  and  a  whisper 
which  communicated  to  the  chairman 
the  circumstances  of  my  capture,  I 
was  asked  my  name,  and  "  why  I  had 
intruded  on  their  meeting?"  To  the 
latter  question  my  reply  was  an  in- 
dignant demand,  **why  my  liberty 
had  been  infringed  on  ?"  To  the  for- 
mer, I  gave  my  name  and  office  at 
full  length,  and  in  a  tone  of  autho- 
rity. No  announcement  could  have 
been  more  startling.  The  president 
actually  bounded  from  his  chair; 
others  plucked  out  knives  and  pis- 
tols; all  looked  pallid  and  thunder- 
stnick.  With  the  first  minister  of  the 
realm  in  this  cavern  of  conspirators, 
every  life  of  whom  was  in  peril  of  the 
axe ;  my  presence  among  them  was 
like  the  dropping  of  a  shell  into  a 
powder  magazine. 

But  the  dismay  soon  passed ;  their 
native  daring  returned,  and  I  saw  that 
my  fate  hung  once  more  on  the  ba- 
lance. After  a  brief  consultation,  and 
many  a  gloomy  glance  at  their  pri- 
soner, the  president  summed  up  the 
opinion  of  the  board.  "  You  must 
be  sensible,  sir,"  said  he,  addressing 
mo,  "  that  in  times  like  the  prespnt, 
every  man  must  be  prepared  to  make 
sacrifices  for  his  cause.  The  call  of 
Ireland  has  summoned  us  here — that 
call  is  irresistible;  and  whatever  may 
be  our  feelings,  for  you,  sir,  who  have 
been  brought  into  this  place  wholly 
without  our  desire,  the  interests  of  a 
great  country,  determined  to  be  free, 
must  not  bf  put  in  competition  with 
the  life  of  any  individual,  be  his  rank 
what  it  may."  He  paused,  but  a  ge- 
neral murmur  of  applause  showed  the 
full  approval  of  Ids  grim  auditory. 
"  You,  sir,"  he  continued,  with  the 
flolemnity  of  a  judge  passing  sentence, 

are  one  great  obstacle  to  the  pos- 


it 


session  of  our  public  rights.  Yon  are 
a  man  of  talents  and  courago,  and  so 
much  the  more  dangerous  to  the  pa- 
triot cause.  You  would  disdain  our  fol- 
ly, if  we  threw  away  the  chance  which 
fortune  has  put  into  our  hands ; — ^you 
must  die.  If  we  were  in  your  power, 
the  scaffold  would  be  our  portion. 
You  are  now  in  ours,  and  the  ques- 
tion between  us  is  decided."  I  felt, 
from  his  tone,  that  all  remonstrance 
was  useless ;  and  I  scorned  to  suppli- 
cate. "  Do  as  you  will,"  I  indignantly 
exclaimed.  ^^  I  make  but  one  request. 
It  is,  that  no  imputation  shall  be  suf- 
fered to  rest  on  my  memory ;  that  the 
manner  of  my  death  shall  be  made 
known ;  and  that  no  man  shall  ever  b^ 
suffered  to  believe  that  I  died  a  cow- 
ard or  a  traitor."  "  It  shall  be  done," 
slowly  pronounced  the  president.  I 
heard  the  click  of  a  trigger,  and  look- 
ing up  at  the  sound,  saw  one  of  the 
sitters  at  this  board  of  terror,  withont 
moving  from  his  place,  deliberately 
levelling  it  at  my  head.  I  closed  my 
eyes.  In  the  next  instant,  I  heard  a 
scuffle ;  the  pistol  was  knocked  out  of 
his  hand,  and  a  voice  hurriedly  ex- 
claimed, "  Are  you  all  mad?  For  what 
purpose  is  this  butchery  ?  Whom  are 
you  about  to  murder?  Do  you  want 
to  bring  a  curse  upon  our  cause?** 
All  rose  in  confusion ;  but  the  stranger 
made  but  one  spring  to  the  spot  where 
I  stood,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  me 
with  astonishment,  loudly  repeated 
my  name.  As  the  light  fell  on  him, 
I  recollected  at  once,  though  his  hat 
was  deeply  drawn  over  his  eyes,  and 
a  huge  cloak  was  wrapped  round  him, 
palpably  for  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
ment, the  rebel  leader  whom  I  had 
so  strangely  met  before.  He  turned 
to  the  table.  "  And  is  it  in  this  in- 
famous way,"  he  fiercely  exclaimed, 
"that  you  show  your  love  of  liberty? 
Is  it  in  blood  that  yon  are  to  dip  your 
charter ;  is  it  in  making  every  man  of 
common  sense  despise,  and  every  man 
of  humanity  abhor  you,  that  you  are 
to  seek  for  popular  good-will  ?  Down 
with  your  weapons!  The  first  man 
who  dares  to  use  them,  I  declare  a 
traitor  to  his  country ! "  His  energy 
made  an  impression ;  and  giving  me 
his  hand,  which,  even  in  that  anxi- 
ous moment,  I  could  perceive  to  be 
as  cold  as  stone,  he  pronounced  the 
words,  "  Sir,  yon  are  free !"    Bnt  for 
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this  they  were  not  prepared  ;  and 
some  exclamations  rose,  in  wliicli  they 
seemed  to  regard  him  as  false  to  the 
cause,  and  the  words — "sold,"  and 
*•  traitor" — were  more  than  once  audi- 
ble. He  flamed  out  at  the  charge,  and 
passionately  demanded  proofs.  He 
then  touched  another  string.  "  Now 
listen  to  what  I  have  to  tell  you, 
and  then  call  mo  traitor,  if  you  will. 
You  are  in  the  jaws  of  ruin.  I  have 
but  just  discovered  that  Govern- 
ment has  obtained  knowledge  of  your 
meeting ;  and  that  within  five  minutea 
every  man  of  you  will  be  arrested.  I 
tiew  to  save  you ;  now  judge  of  my 
honour  to  the  cause.  You  have  only 
to  make  your  escape,  and  thank 
the  chance  which  has  rescued  your 
lives."  Still  my  safety  was  not  com- 
plete. There  were  furious  spirits 
among  them,  who  talked  of  revenge 
for  the  blood  already  shed,  and  gra- 
ver spirits  who  insisted  on  my  being 
kept  as  a  hostage.  But  my  protector 
declaimed  so  powerfully  on  the  folly 
of  exacting  terms  from  me  nnder 
duress ;  on  the  wisdom  of  appealing 
to  my  generosity  in  case  of  reverses ; 
and,  above  all,  on  the  certainty  of 
their  falling  into  the  hands  of  autho- 
rity, if  they  wasted  their  time  in 
(juarrelling  as  to  my  disposal ;  that  he 
again  brought  them  to  a  pause.  A 
loud  knocking  at  the  door  of  one  of 
the  distant  vaults,  and  a  sound  like 
the  breaking  down  of  the  wall,  gave  a 
sudden  success  to  his  argument,  and 
the  meeting,  snatching  up  their 
]iapers  and  weapons,  glided  away  as 
.silently  as  so  many  shadows. 

I  naturally  attempted  to  thank  my 
liiutector,  but  he  put  his  finger  to  his 
lip  and  pointed  to  the  quai'ter  from 
which  tlie  police  were  apparently 
forcing  their  way  into  the  subtenra- 
n(jan.  This  was  clearly  a  time  of 
peril  for  himself  as  well  as  his  asso- 
ciates, and  I  followed  him  silently 
through  the  windings  of  this  hideous 
locale.  We  shortly  reached  the  open 
air,  and  I  cannot  describe  the  solemn 
aiid  gi-ateful  .sense  with  which  I  saw 
the  sky  above  my  head,  the  lights 
glimmering  in  the  windows,  and  felt 
that  I  was  once  more  in  the  land  of 
tho  living.  My  conductor  led  me 
within  sight  of  the  door  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and,  with  a  slight  pres- 
sure of  the  liand,  turned  from  me,  and 


was  lost  among  the  crowd.  I  rushed  iii| 
exhausted,  overpowered,  sinking  with 
apprehension  of  the  evil  which  mi^t 
have  been  done  in  my  absence,  and 
blushing  at  the  shame  which  probablx 
awaited  me. 

But  I  was  fortunately  disappointed. 
By  some  means,  which  I  could  never 
subsequently  ascertain,  a  rumour  of 
my  seizure  had  reached  the  House: 
and  the  strongest  alarm  was  excited 
by  the  dread  of  my  assassination. 
The  commencement  of  the  debate  was 
suspended.  Opposition,  with  the  dig- 
nified courtesy  which  distinguished 
thei^  leaders,  even  proposed  the  ad- 
journment of  their  motion ;  the  mes- 
sengers of  tho  House  were  dispatched 
in  all  directions  to  bring  some  tidings 
of  me ;  and  I  had  afterwards  the  sa- 
tisfaction to  find  that  none  imputed 
my  absence  to  any  motive  unbecom- 
ing my  personal  and  official  honour. 
Thus,  when  I  entered  the  House,  ner- 
vous with  apprehension,  I  was  re- 
ceived with  a  general  cheer ;  mr 
colleagues  crowded  round  me  wita 
enquuries  and  congratulations ;  mem- 
bers crossed  from  the  opposite  bendies 
to  express  theur  welcome.  Thegalaaqr 
of  the  living  and  the  lovely  in  the  gal- 
lery, which  the  expectation  of  tho  great 
debate  bad  filled  with  aU  the  fashion- 
able portion  of  the  capital,  chieflyi 
too,  in  full  dress,  as  was  tho  custom 
of  the  time,  glanced  down  approvingly 
on  me ;  and,  when  at  last  I  took  my 
seat,  I  felt  myself  flattered  by  beinff  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  most  splendidaod 
interesting  assemblies  in  the  world. 

The  House  was  at  length  hushedf 
and  Grattan  rose.  I  cannot  revert  to 
the  memory  of  tha|  extraordinarj 
man,  without  a  mixture  of  admuration 
and  melancholy — admiration  for  hia 
talents,  and  melancholy  for  the  feel- 
ing that  such  talents  should  expire 
with  the  time,  and  be  buried  in  the 
common  dust  of  the  sepulchre.  As  a 
senatorial  orator,  he  was  incontes- 
tably  the  greatest  whom  I  have  ever 
heard.  With  but  little  pathos,  and 
with  no  pleasantry,  I  never  heard  any 
man  so  universally,  perpetually,  and 
powerfully,  command  the  attention  of 
the  House.  There  was  the  remaiic- 
able  peculiarity  in  his  language,  thai 
while  the  happiest  stud^  of  otl  g  it 
to  conceal  theh*  art,  his  simpl  uy  had 
the  manner  <tf  art    It  was  J 
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centrated,  and  polished,  by  nature. 
His  element  was  grandeur ;  the  plain- 
est conception  in  his  hands,  assumed 
a  loftiness  and  power  which  elevated 
the  mind  of  his  hearers,  as  much  as 
it  convinced  their  reason.  As  it  was 
said  of  Michael  Angelo,  that  every 
touch  of  his  chisel  was  life,  and  that 
he  struck  out  features  and  forms  from 
the  marble  with  the  power  of  a 
creator,  Grattan's  mastery  of  high  con- 
ceptions was  so  innate,  that  he  invested 
every  topic  with  a  sudden  magnitude, 
which  gave  the  most  casual  things  a 
commanding  existence  to  the  popular 
eye.  It  was  thus,  that  the  grievance 
of  a  casual  impost,  the  delinquencies 
of  a  police,  the  artifices  of  an  election, 
or  the  informalities  of  a  measure  of 
finance,  became  under  his  hand  his- 
toric subjects,  immortal  themes,  splen- 
did features,  and  recollections  of  in- 
tellectual triumi)h.  If  the  Pyramids 
were  built  to  contain  the  dust  of 
nameless  kings  and  sacrificed  cattle, 
his  eloquence  erected  over  materials 
equally  transitory,  memorials  equally 
imperishable. 

His  style  has  been  criticised,  and  has 
been  called  affected  and  epigramma- 
tic. But,  what  is  style  to  the  true 
orator?  His  triumph  is-eflect — what 
is  to  him  its  compound?  What  is 
it  to  the  man  who  has  the  thunder- 
bolt in  his  hands,  of  what  various, 
nay,  what  earthly — nay,  what  vapor- 
ous, material  it  may  be  formed?  Its 
blaze,  its  rapidity,  and  it 3  penetra- 
tion, are  its  essential  value;  and  smi- 
ting, piercing,  and  consuming,  it  is  the 
instrument  of  irresistible  i)ower. 

But  Grattan  was  an  orator  by  pro- 
fession, and  the  only  one  of  his  day. 
The  great  English  speakers  adopted 
oratory  simply  as  the  means  of  their 
public  superiority.  Pitt's  was  the  ora- 
tory of  a  niler  of  empire ;  with  Fox, 
oratory  was  the  strong,  massive,  and 
yet  flexible  instnunent  of  a  leader  of 
party.  But  with  Cirattan  it  was  a  facul- 
ty, making  a  portion  of  the  man,  scarce- 
ly connected  with  extenial  things,  and 
neither  curbed  nor  guided  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  his  political  existence.  If 
Grattan  had  been  boin  among  the 
backwoodsmen,  he  would  have  been 
an  orator,  and  have  been  persuasive 
among  the  men  of  the  hatchet  and  the 
rifle.  Wherever  the  tongue  of  man 
^uld  have  given  superiority,  or  the  flow 


and  vigour  of  conception  could  have 
given  pleasure,  he  would  have  attain- 
ed eminence  and  dispensed  delight. 
If  he  had  not  found  an  audience,  he 
would  have  addressed  the  torrents 
and  the  trees;  he  would  have  sent 
forth  his  voice  to  the  inaccessible 
mountams,  and  have  appealed  to  the 
inscrutable  stars.  It  is  admitted,  that 
in  the  suftering  condition  of  Ireland, 
he  had  a  prodigious  opportunity ;  but, 
among  thousands  of  bold,  ardent,  and 
intellectual  men,  what  is  his  praiAO 
who  alone  rushes  to  their  front,  and 
seizes  the  opportunity  ?  The  English 
rule  over  the  sister  country  has  been 
charged  sometimes  as  tyranny,  which 
was  a  libel ;  and  sometimes  a.s  in- 
justice, whicli  was  an  error;  but  it 
had  an  unhappy  quality  which  em- 
braced the  evils  of  both — it  was  in- 
vidious. The  only  map  of  Ireland 
which  lay  before  the  English  cabinet 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the 
map  of  the  sixteenth — a  chart  spotted 
with  the  gore  of  many  battles,  not  the 
less  bloody  that  they  were  obscure ; 
and  disfigured  with  huge,  discoloured 
spaces  of  barbarism.  They  forgot  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  that  time  had 
since  covered  the  graves  of  the  past 
with  a  living  race,  and  was  filling  up 
the  swamps  of  the  wildeniess  with 
the  vigour  and  the  passions  of  a  new 
and  glowing  people.  They  still  govern- 
ed on  the  guidance  of  the  obsolete 
map,  and  continued  to  administer  a 
civilized  nation  with  the  only  sceptro 
fit  for  barbarism — the  sword.  By  a 
similar  misconception,  while  they  de- 
clai-ed  the  islands  one  indivisible  em- 
pire, they  governed  them  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  eternal  separation.  No  Irish- 
man was  ever  called  across  the  narrow 
strait  between  the  two  countries,  to 
take  a  share  in  the  offices,  or  enjoy 
the  honoui*s  of  England.  Irish  ambi- 
tion, thwarted  in  its  own  country, 
might  wander  for  ever,  like  Virgil's 
unburied  ghosts,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Irish  Channel,  without  a  hope  of  pass- 
ing that  political  Styx.  ITie  sole  con- 
nexion of  the  islands  was  between 
Whitehall  and  the  Castle^ — between 
power  and  placemen — between  ca- 
binets and  viceroys.  It  never  descend- 
ed to  the  level  of  the  nation.  It  was 
a  slight  and  scarcely  visible  com- 
munication, a  galvanic  wire,  signifl- 
capt  only  at  the  extremities,  instead 
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of  a  public  language  and  human  asso- 
ciation— instep  of  a  bond  of  heart  with 
hbart — an  amalgamation  of  people 
with  people.  Posterity  will  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  the  neglect  of  unity  should 
have  so  nearly  approached  to  the  study 
of  separation.  Even  the  coin  of  the 
two  countries  was  different  in  impress 
and  in  value — the  privileges  of  trade 
were  different — the  tenure  of  property 
was  different — the  regulations  of  the 
customs  (things  which  penetrate 
through  all  ranks)  were  different — 
and  a  whole  army  of  revenue  ofQcers 
were  embodied  to  carry  on  those  com- 
mercial hostilities.  The  shores  of  the 
** Sister  Islands"  presented  to  each 
other  the  view  of  rival  frontiers,  and 
the  passage  of  a  fragment  of  Irish 
produce  was  as  impracticable  as  if  it 
had  been  contraband  of  war. 

It  was  Grattan  who  first  broke 
down  this  barrier,  and  he  thus  ren- 
dered the  mighty  service  of  doubling 
the  strength  of  the  empure ;  perhaps 
rendered  the  still  mightier  service  of 
averting  its  separation  and  its  ruin. 
As  the  nation  had  grown  strong,  it 
had  grown  sullen ;  its  disgust  was 
ripening  into  wrath ;  and  its  sense  of 
injury  might  speedily  have  sought  its 
relief  in  national  revenge.  Ana  yet  it 
is  only  justice  to  acknowledge  that 
this  evil  arose  simply  from  negligence 
on  the  part  of  England;  tliat  there 
was  no  design  of  tyranny,  none  of  the 
capriciousness  of  superiority,  none  of 
the  sultan  spirit  in  the  treatment  of 
the  rayah.  But  no  minister  had  yet 
started  up  in  English  councils  capable 
of  the  boldness  of  throwing  open  the 
bai'rier ;  none  of  intellectual  stature 
suflicient  to  look  beyond  the  old  par- 
tition wall  of  the  countries ;  no  ex- 
ample of  that  statesmanlike  sagacity 
whicli  discovers  in  the  present  the 
shape  of  the  future,  and  pierces  the 
mists,  which,  to  inferior  minds,  magni- 
fy the  near  into  giant  size,  while  ttiey 
extinguish  the  distant  altogether. 
But  no  man  can  ever  write  the  annals 
of  England,  without  a  growing  con- 
sciousness that  magnanimity  has  been 
the  instinct  of  her  dominion ;  that  she 
has  been  liberal  on  principle,  and 
lioncst  by  nature ;  that  even  in  the 
chillcst  and  darkest  hour  of  her  sove- 
reignity, this  influence  has  existed  un- 
im])aired,  and  like  gravitation  on  the 
globe,  that  it  has  accompanied  and 


impelled  her,  day  and  nighi  alike, 
through  the  whole  curcnit  of  her  proud ' 
and  powerful  career. 

This  was  the  glorions  period  of  Grat* 
tan's  public  life.  His  task,  by  uni- 
versal confession,  was  the  noblest  that 
could  be  enjoined  on  man,  and  he  sus- 
tained it  with  powers  fitted  to  its 
nobleness.  On  the  later  portion  of  his 
history  I  have  no  desire  to  touch. 
The  most  hazardous  temptation  of 
early  eminence  is  the  fondness  which 
it  generates  for  perpetual  publicity. 
The  almost  preternatural  trial  of  hn* 
man  fortitude  is,  to  see  faction  witli 
its  vulgar  and  easy  triumph  seizing 
the  fame,  which  was  once  to  be  won 
only  by  the  purest  and  rarest  achieve* 
ments  of  pf  triotism.  When  the  ban* 
ner  which  had  flamed  at  the  head  of  the 
nation  on  their  march  to  Bight,  and 
which  was  consigned  to  the  hand  of 
Grattan  as  its  legitimate  bearer,  was 
raised  agam,  in  a  day  threatening  the 
subversion  of  every  throne  of  Europe ; 
he  exhibited  a  jealousy  of  his  obsc^nre 
competitors,  unworthy  of  his  renown. 
But  he  did  not  join  in  their  procession. 
He  was  unstained.  If  he  felt  the 
avarice  of  ambition,  he  exhibited  no 
decay  of  that  original  dignity  of  na- 
ture, which,  in  lus  political  nonM;e, 
had  made  him  the  leader  of  bearded 
men,  and  a  model  to  the  maturity  of 
his  country's  virtue. 

On  this  night  he  spoke  with  re- 
markable power,  but  in  a  style  wholly 
distinct  from  his  former  appeals  to  the 
passions  of  the  House.    His  accents, 
usually  sharp  and  high,  were  now 
lingering  and  low ;  his  fiery  phrase- 
ology was  solemn  and  tomshing,  and 
oven  his  gesture,  habitually  wild,  dis- 
torted, and  pantomimical,  was  sub- 
dued and  simple.    He  seemed  to  la- 
bour  under   an  unavowed  impres- 
sion of  the  share  which  the  declama- 
tory zeal  of  his  party  had  to  lay  to  its 
charge  in  the  national  peril.     But 
I  never  saw  more  expressive  evidence 
of  his  genius,  than  on  this   idght 
of  universal  consternation.    BUs  lan- 
guage, ominous  and  sorrowful,  had     ) 
force  of  an  oracle,  and  was  list 
to  like  an  oracle.     No  eye  or 
strayed  from  him  for  a  moment,  wL 
he  wandered  dejectedly  among  \ 
leadhag  events  of  the  time,  throw 
a  brief  and  gloomy  light  over  ei 
pasahig,  as  if  he  carried  a 
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lamp  ill  hU  hand,  and  was  .straying 
among  tomb.-?.  This  Wits  Vj  mi-  a  wholly 
n'jw  a.'jp-'Tt  of  hi  "J  extraordinary  facul- 
tic'S.  1  had  re^rarded  rapidity,  bril- 
liancy, and  boldue-s-j  of  th<Ki;:ht,  as  his 
ioffeparable  attriljiite-j ;  but  ills'  .^pi.'ech 
was  now  a  uiaj'niiic^^nt  elo::v.  I  had 
se^ii  hirn.  wh<;u  In;  fiirni.^hHl  my  iniud 
almo.-it  with  tin;  ima;:i;  of  s<jine  of 
thos<5  ui'.*n  of  iniLdit  and  mystery,  .sent 
to  denounce  the  guilt,  and  heap  coal.s  of 
fire  on  the  liead.s  of  nations,  lie  now 
gave  me  the  image  of  the  prophet,  la- 
menting over  the  desolation  which  he 
had  once  proclaimed,  and  deprecating 
Ie<;S  the  crimes  than  the  calamities  of 
the  land  of  his  nativity.  I  never  was 
more  .stru'rk  with  the  richnes-s  and 
variety  of  his  cuncefition.-?,  but  their 
sadness  wa.s  .<?ublinie.  Again,  1  de- 
sire to  guard  again.st  the  .sup[K>sition, 
that  I  implicitly  did  homage  to  either 
his  talents  or  his  political  \iew.s. 
From  the  latter,  I  often  and  deeply 
dissented  ;  in  the  former  I  could  otien 
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perceive  the  infimutj  that  bdongs 
even  to  the  highest  natural  poirera. 
Ue  wa.s  no  **  faultless  monster.^  I 
am  content  to  recollect  him  as  a  first- 
rate  human  being.  Ue  had  enemies, 
and  mav  have  them  still.     Bat  all 

m 

privat*:  feelings  are  honrly  more  and 
more  extin;:nlshed  in  the  burst  of  pnuse, 
still  a.scending  round  the  spot  where 
his  dust  is  laid.  Time  does  ultimate 
justice  to  all,  and  while  it  crumbles 
down  the  fabricated  fame,  only  clean 
and  separates  the  solid  reDOHn  from 
the  common  level  of  things.  The 
foibles  of  human  character  pass 
away.  The  fluctuations  of  the  haman 
features  are  forgotten  in  the  fixed 
majesty  of  the  statue ;  and  the  foes 
of  the  living  man  unite  in  carrying 
the  memorial  of  the  mighty  dead  to 
its  place  in  that  temple,  where  poste- 
rity comes  to  refresh  its  spirit,  and 
elevate  its  nature,  with  the  worship 
of  genius  and  virtue. 
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Hkkodotcs  has  this  amusing  story 
of  a  philological  exporiinent  made  by 
the  Kgyptian  king  Psammetichu?, 
who  may,  not  inappropriately,  be 
termi'd  the  James  the  First  of  his 
dynasty : — 

'*  The  Egyptians,  befi>re  the  reign  of 
P8animeti(.-hu.H,  considered  themselves 
tho  oldest  of  mankind  ;  hut,  after  the 
reign  of  PsammMichus,  onquiry  having 
beon  mado  as  to  whf'thr-r  that  wore  the 
trav,  thfncf forth  th**y  considered  the 
Phrygians  to  l>e  ihirir  oMers,  themselves 
being  uo\t  in  s<*niority.  For  Psfunme- 
tichuN,  iinding  no  satisfactory  s(;Iution 
to  hih  en'|uiry  on  this  subject,  dcvisfKi 
the  follow  in:;  pUin :  Jle  took  two  in- 
fant lioys,  boru  of  humble  parent^,  and 
committed  lh«'ni  to  the  care  of  a  shep- 
herd, to  be  educated  in  this  manner — 
lliat  he  .should  not  permit  any  one  to 
utt«'r  a  sountl  in  their  hearing,  but 
should  keep  them  by  thi'meelves  in  a 
lonelv  houM',  admitting  only  she-goats 
at  .slated  times  to  suckle  tlimi,  and  ren- 
dering them  the  other  rcipiinite  services 
himself.  So  he  did  so ;  and  Psamme- 
i':vhus  directed  him,  as  sf>on  as  the  in- 
fmtft   should   cca«ie    their    inarticulate 


cries,  that  he  should  carefully  note  what 
word  thev  should  first  utter.  And  so  it 
was,  that,  after  the  lapse  of  two  jears» 
both  infants,  with  outstretched  handsy 
running  to  meet  their  attendant  the 
shepherd,  as  he  entered  one  day,  cried 
out,  *  becco.*  Of  which  the  shepherd 
at  first  made  no  rejiort,  but  hearing 
them  reiterate  the  same,  as  often  at  he 
went  to  visit  them,  he  informed  his 
lord,  and,  by  his  commands,  brought 
the  boys  and  exhibited  them;  where- 
upon P.sammetichu5,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
them,  enijuired  *  what  nation  they  were 
who  called  any  thing  by  the  name  of 
b^cro?^  to  which  enquiry  he  learned 
for  answer,  that  the  Phrygians  call 
hrtatf  by  that  name.  So  the  Egyptians 
bein^  con\inced  by  that  argument,  con- 
coded  the  point,  that  the  Phrygians  had 
existed  bef(»re  them.  *  All  which,*  savs 
the  father  of  history,  *  I  learned  from 
the  priests  <if  Vulcan  at  Memphis.* " 

This  .Mory,  after  exciting  the  smiles 
of  the  h'nrned  for  about  two  thousand 
years,  f«'ll,  in  an  evil  hour  for  the  peace 
of  mind  of  modem  jdiilologers,  into  the 
hanils  of  John  Goropius  Becan,  a  man 
of  letters  at  Antwerp,  who,  recollecting 
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that  bee  has  a  like  signification  in 
Dutch,  (bee  in  that  language  meaning 
bread,  and  hecker^  as  in  onr  own,  a 
baker,)  immediately  jumped  to  the 
conclusion,  that  Dutch  must  have 
been  the  language  of  the  Phrygians, 
and  that  the  Dutch  were  consequently 
the  most  ancient  of  mankind.  This 
insane  proposition  he  puts  forward  as 
the  sole  foundation  of  his  two  great 
folios,  entitled,  "  Origines  Antwerp 
piancB^  sive  Cimmeriorum  Becesdana^^^ 
printed  at  Antwerp  in  1669,  in  which 
he  derives  all  the  nations  of  antiquity 
from  the  Dutch,  and  makes  all  the 
names  of  gods,  demigods,  heroes,  and 
places  of  the  Old  World,  to  have  their 
only  proper  and  characteristic  signifi- 
cation in  that  language.  The  grave 
precision  with  which  he  lays  the  first 
and  only  foundation-stone  of  this 
monstrous  superstructure,  is  suffi- 
ciently entertaining.  "  The  Phnr- 
gians  spoke  the  Scythic  (i.  e.  tne 
High-Dutch)  tongue ;  and  the  Egyp- 
tians allowed  the  Phrygian  language 
to  be  the  primitive  one.  For  when 
their  king  had  ascertained  that  bee 
was  a  word  of  the  original  language 
of  mankind,  and  could  not  understand 
it,  he  was  informed  that,  among  the 
Phrygians,  it  signified  bread ;  where- 
upon he  adjudged  that  language  to  be 
of  all  others  the  first  in  which  bee 
hath  that  meaning ;  which  bee  being, 
at  this  day,  our  word  for  bread,  and 
hecker  ('*  baker")  for  bread-maker,  it 
stands,  consequently,  confessed,  on 
this  most  ancient  testimony  of  Psam- 
metichiis,  that  our  language  is,  of  all 
others,  the  first  and  oldest."  From 
so  extravagant  a  commencement,  no- 
thing but  the  most  fantastical  results 
could  be  expected,  and  the  reader  will 
not  be  surprised  to  find  Goropins 
making  Adam  and  Eve  a  Dutchman 
and  a  Dutchwoman,  as  one  of  the 
very  firsjt  corollaries  from  his  funda- 
mental proposition;  the  Patriarchs 
follow ;  then  the  Gentile  gods,  god- 
dosses,  and  heroes;  the  Titans,  the 
Cyclops,  the  pigmies,  griffins,  and 

''Gordons,  and  hydras,  and  chimeras 

dire,"— 

nations,  tribes,  territories,  seas,  rivers, 
lakes,  mountains,  valleys,  cities,  and 
villages — all  are  drawn  into  this  vast 
vortex  of  nonsense,  set  agoing  origi- 
nally by  the  single  syllable  ftcc,  whldi, 


after  all,  if  this  stoir  of  the  priests  <tf 
Yalcan  have  any  foundation  in  ftct, 
was,  most  probably,  nothing  more 
than  an  imitation  of  the  pecnUar  C17 
of  the  goats  by  which  the  infants  had 
been  snckled.  Groropios's  bookwaa 
published  at  a  tune  when  the  learned 
world  were  in  no  humonr  to  tolerate 
snch  absurdities;  and  therefore, 
although  exhibiting  a  considerable 
amount  of  learning  in  its  own  mad 
way,  and  a  proportionate  and  cha« 
racteristic  degree  of  ingenuity,  it  call- 
ed forth  one  of  the  severest  reproofs 
that  literary  presumption  has  ever 
brought  down,  from  the  pen  of  Joseph 
Scaliger,  whose  condemnation  was  re- 
echoed by  all  the  literary  men  of  note 
of  the  day.  It  being  part  of  Goro- 
pius^s  system  that  the  ancient  Ganls 
were  Dutch,  and  the  task  of  showingall 
the  known  words  of  the  old  Gaulish 
language  to  be  significant  in  Dutch, 
being,  consequently,  incumbent  on 
hun  as  a  first  step  to  his  bolder  spe- 
culations on  the  unexplained  names  of 
men  and  places,  he  had,  among  others, 
given  some  ridiculous  Dutch  equiva- 
lents from  the  word  ambactusy  which, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Festns,  meant 
a  slave  or  retainer  in  the  old  Gadlsh 
tongue.  Scaliger,  shortly  after,  edit- 
ing Festus,  with  annotations,  and 
coming  to  the  word  in  question,  took 
that  opportunity  to  administer  to  Go- 
ropins the  following  castigation — *^  I 
am  unable  to  restrain  my  laughter," 
he  says,  *^  at  what  this  singularly 
audacious  and  impudent  person  has 
written  against  Tnmebus  on  this 
word.  But,  as  all  his  books  exhibit 
nothuDg  else  than  a  most  impudent 
eonfidence  in  himself,  so  I  reject  his 
opinion  on  this  matter  as  utterly  im- 
pertinent and  nonsensical.  jNever 
have  I  read  greater  absurdities;  never 
have  I  seen,  neither  heard  of  greater 
or  more  audacious  temerity,  seekfaig, 
as  he  does,  to  derive  all  languages 
from  his  own  barbarous  dialect,  so  as 
to  make  the  Hebrew  itself  inferior  to 
the  Dutch;  nay,  even  reprehending 
Moses  for  taking  the  names  of  the 
patriarchs  fh>m  his  native  Hebrew. 
Unlucky  patriarchs  and  fathers,  that 
were  bora  Philistines  of  PalestfaM, 
and  nor  Dntchn  en  of  Ai  rero  I " 
Abraham  Mylius,  another  gt  1 1 
lar,  though  not  of  so  ex 
reputation  as  either  of  the 
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800U  after  expressed  much  the  same 
sentiments."  "  I  am  not,"  he  sajs, 
"  so  full  of  wantonness  as  to  bo  able 
to  crack  his  insufferably  absurd  jokes 
with  Becan,  and  give  the  palm  of  an- 
tiquity to  the  language  of  Flanders 
in  preference  to  the  Hebrew,  making 
it  the  parent  tongue  not  only  of  all 
other  languages,  but  of  the  Hebrew 
itself."  Schrovelius,  the  lexicogra- 
pher, gave  vent  to  his  contempt  in 
verse : — 

"  Quia  talcs  probot  oscitationcs  ? 
Quis  has  respectat  meras  chimeras  ? 
Non  Judaeus  Apella  de  proseucha, 
Non  qui  de  Solymis  venit  perustis, 
Aut  quisquam  de  grcge  Tabatariorum 
Queis  phoeni  cophiniquc  cura  major  : 
Cimmerii  deniquo  non  puto  probabunt 
£t  si  prognatos  Japhet  putantur 
Oomoroque  paronte  procreati." 

Our  own  Cambden,  about  the  same 
time  commencing  his  great  work  on 
British  Antiquities,  began  by  a  pro- 
testation against  being  supposed  *^  in- 
saniam  Becani  insanirc."  Justus 
Lipsius  alone,  of  all  the  learned  men 
of  the  day,  restrained  the  expression 
of  positive  indignation.  "  We  often 
speak  of  Becan  and  his  book  about 
our  language,"  he  says,  writing  to 
Schottius,  **  and  have  frequent  jokes 
on  the  subject.  He,  as  you  know, 
would  have  it  not  only  to  be  an  ele- 
gant and  polished  tongue,  but  the 
primitive  one,  and  mother  of  all  the 
rest.    But  we 

'  Stupuimus  omncs  (entamina  tanta 
Conatusque  novos.* 

And,  indeed,  many  of  us  laugh  heart- 
ily. What  do  I?  I  love  the  man 
himself,  and  I  admire  his  quick,  keen, 
and  happy  wit ;  happy,  indeed,  if  he 
would  turn  it  to  some  other  subject- 
matter.  But  these  speculations  of  his, 
what  credit  can  we  give  to  them,  or 
what  advantage  ex])cct  from  them  ? 
Whom  shall  I  persuade  tliat  our  lan- 
guage is  thus  supremely  ancient — 
thus  pregnant  with  mysterious  mean- 
ings ?  That  we  here,  next  the  Frozen 
Pole,  are  the  earliest  of  mankind? 
that  we  alone  preserve  our  language 
nnadulteratc  and  free  from  foreign 
admixture?  Such  assertions  chal- 
lenge laughter,  not  oj)| position."  Go- 
fODius  did  not  live  I  >  make  any  reply, 
Iff  shortly  after  in  l.')72;  but  Iii.s 
>logiC('il  mantle  descended  on  a 


worthy  successor,  in  the  person  of  his 
countryman    Adrien    Yon    Scrieck, 
lord  of  Rodoin,  who  followed  up  the 
subject,  on  a  slightly  modified  plan, 
in  three-and-twenty  books  of  C^ic 
and   Belgic    Origins^    published    at 
Ypres  A.D.  1614.    Scrieck  adopted  as 
the  principle  of  his  investigation  this 
position  from  the  Cratylus  of  Plato. 
"All  things   possess   some   quality 
which  is  the  proper  reason  of  their  re- 
spective names ;  and  those  words  which 
express  things  as  they  exist,  are  the 
true  names,  whereas  those  that  give 
a  contrary  meaning  are   spurious/* 
Notliing  can  be  truer  than  this,  pro- 
vided only  we   knew   the   existing 
characteristics  of  each  object,  as  the 
original  namers  had  them  in  view 
when  imposing  their  nomenclature; 
but  when  this  clue  is  wanting,  no 
labyrinth  can  lead  an  adventurer  into 
more  hopeless  error.     All  articulate 
sounds  necessarily  resemble  one  an- 
other, and  there  is  no  name,  either  of 
a  place  or  of  a  person,  in  any  articu- 
late language,  that  ma}'  not  be  con- 
strained to  bear  some  resemblance  in 
sound  to  some  words  of  any  other 
given  language.    These,  it  is  true,  will 
seldom  make  sense,  and  never  bo  tmly 
appropriate ;  yet,  with  a  little  sleight- 
of-hand,  dropping  a  letter  here  and 
adding  one  there,  substituting  a  mute 
for  a  liquid  or  a  liquid  for  a  mute,  and 
so  forth,  the  ingenious  etymologist 
will  sometimes  produce  an  equivalent, 
sounding  not  unlike  the  original,  and 
making  some  sort  of  sense  not  alto- 
gether inapi)llcable  to    the  subject- 
matter.    As,  for  instance,  if  any  one, 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
our  own  language  is  the  mother  tongue 
of  mankind,  were  to  derive  Crotona 
from  **  Crow-town,"  he  would  pro- 
duce an  e([uivalent,  sounding  much 
the    same,  and    having  a   meaning 
which  might  ])ossibIy  have  been  quite 
applicabU^    to    Crotona,  though  'tis 
pretty  certain  that  it  was  not  as  *^  a 
city  of  kites  and  crows"  that  place  ori- 
ginally obtained  its  designation.    So 
Swift's    **  All-eggs-under-the-grate  " 
sounds  verv  nearlv  identical  with  tlie 
name  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror, 
though  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  son  of  Philip  either  was  partial  to 
iwachcd  egg.-*,  or  named  acconlingly. 
Absurd  and  ridiculous  as  these  in- 
stances may  appear,  they  hardly  ex- 
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ceed  the  folly  of  some  of  Becan's  and 
Scricck's  derivations  from  the  Dutch. 
Thus  Goropius  makes  Kvo'Khas  Af- 
hol'losj  (ofF-hole-loose,")  t.  e.  "«r 
antro  libera,^^  or  "  I  loose  (the  rays  of 
light)  off,  or  out  of,  the  hole  or  cavern 
(of  darkness! ")  and  thus  Scrieck  de- 
rives Sequana  (the  river  Seine)  firom 
see  gang,  t,  e  "  via  maris,^'^  or  the 
gang-wsiy  to  the  «€a/"  and  Cecrops 
from  sea-crops,  i. «.  "  a  marina  guld,^^ 
because,  we  suppose,  the  Cecropidae 
came  to  Greece  with  their  crops  full, 
(or  empty,  as  the  case  might  be,)  after 
their  sea  voyage  from  Egypt. 

The  indignation  and  contempt  of 
the  learned  world  seem  to  have  spent 
themselves  on  Goropius;  and  Scrieck's 
preposterous  labour  appears  only  to 
have  excited  laughter.  The  most 
illustrious  writers  in  every  department 
of  erudition  had  just  ceased  to  occupy 
the  stage.  Scrieck,  coming  out  with 
his  thousand  folios  of  puerilities 
among  a  public  familiar  with  the 
works  of  the  two  Scaligers,  of  Cassau- 
bon,  Lipsius,  Cluver,  Cambden,  and 
the  other  great  lights  of  learning  that 
shed  such  a  lustre  on  the  latter  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  regarded 
much  as  Beau  Coates  may  have  been 
in  latter  days,  presenting  himself  in 
the  character  of  Komeo  before  audi- 
ences accustomed  to  the  highest  his- 
trionic efforts  of  the  Kembles.  And 
as  Coates,  not  satisfied  with  convul- 
sing his  audience  by  dying  before 
them  in  the  regular  course  of  the  play, 
would  sometimes  die  over  and  over 
again  for  their  entertainment;  so 
Scrieck,  not  content  with  torturing  all 
the  names  of  men  and  places  in  Chal- 
dca,  Phauicia,  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Gaul,  into  Dutch  equiva- 
lents, through  the  three- and- twenty 
l)ooks  of  his  first  impression,  followed 
lip  his  fantasy,  in  1615,  by  an  addi- 
tional essay,  in  which  whatever  was 
( xtravagant  before,  became,  if  pos- 
-ible,  still  more  transcendently  nonsen- 
sical. Perhaps  no  part  of  the  entire 
work  is  more  characteristic  of  the 
vanity  and  blindness  of  the  writer 
til  an  his  preface  to  this  second  part, 
^^hc^c  he  gravely  takes  his  guide, 
(joropins,  to  task  for  founding  so  large 
a  work  as  the  Becceselana  on  so  small 
a  foundation  as  the  ^^bec^*  of  Psam- 
nieticlius,  and  regrets  that  his  prede- 
c<.ssor   did   not    confine    himself  to 
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etymons  more  coiiBisient  with  the 
local  and  personal  characteristics  of 
his  several  subjects.  For  his  own 
part  the  ground  he  goes  upon  is  thJSf 
that  the  names  of  men  and  places 
among  the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Latins,  as  also  among 
the  Scythians,  Celts,  Etruscans,  ana 
Belgffi,  (which  latter,  he  says,  are  all 
Celts,)  are  properly  significant  in  that 
Scythic  tongue  which  the  Belgas  and 
Dutch  to  this  day  preserve ;  whence 
it  follows,  says  he,  ^^  as  an  argument 
superior  to  all  exception,  that  not 
onlv  the  Chaldaic,  Egyptian,  Greek, 
and  Latin  tongues  (he  does  not  men- 
tion the  Hebrew,  which  he  concedes 
to  be  the  language  of  Paradise)  are 
inferior  and  posterior  to  the  tongue 
now  used  by  the  Belgte  and  Dutdi : 
but  also  that  the  same  Belgae  and 
Dutchmen  are  extracted  from  a  more 
ancient  people,  and  a  higher  original, 
than  the  said  Chaldeans,  Egyptiiuis, 
Greeks,  or  liomans." 

And  that  this  may  appear  by  suffi- 
cient proofs,  he  proceeos  to  show  that 
the  chief  names  of  men  and  places  in 
each  of  these  countries  are  rightly 
significant  in  Dutch,  and  not  in  their 
respective  proper  languages :  as,  for 
example-— 

"  Adam  —  Seythtci  Ad-ham,  sire 
Haid-am,  ens  conjunctivuni,  <  a  united 
entity. '  The  Chaldeans,"  says  he, «» in^ 
terpreted  Adam  to  mean  '  red,'  for  what 
reason  I  cannot  see.  It  doth  not  appear 
a  name  of  sufficient  dignity  for  the  first 
and  most  perfect  and  absolute  of  men. 
'Tis  much  more  to  the  purpose  that  he 
should  have  got  the  name  of  an  united 
entity,  from  the  first  institution  of  mar- 
riage by  his  Creator. 

"  Eva — ^t.  0.  Adve,  significat  proBgnam 
vel  elevaia,  ab  eUvoHcne  ventris ;  tiban 
which  notUng  could  be  said  more  in  rtm^ 

"  NoE— JSTAoAtf,  that  is,  aUus,  c^sug; 
as  Noah  was  at  the  head  of  time  ttfter 
the  deluge.  The  Chaldeans  interpret  H 
cessatio,  quies;  but  Noah,"  says  he,  '*  liad 
neither  rest  nor  quiet  during  the  deluge. 

'*  MosBs — mos-es,  that  is,  the  '  mud 
of  the  waters ;'  being,  when  an  infitnt^ 
exposed  and  raised  out  of  the  mud  and 
slime  of  the  river  Nile.  The  Chaldeans 
interpret  his  name  '  raised,'  simply  ao« 
cording  to  the  mere  circumstance  of  his 
being  taken  up ;  but  the  Celtic  (t.  §,  the 
Dutch)  signification  denotes  the  whi^ 
fact. 
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"David — D^af-heid,  that  is  to  say, 
'  lowness/  *  humility.*  For  David  was 
not  only  of  a  low  stature,  but,  above  all, 
low  and  humble  in  his  mind,  as  appears 
from  1  Kings,"  &c.  &c. 

After  Teutonising  the  Hebrew  in 
this  manner,  he  next  proceeds  to  the 
Egyptian. 

"Aegtptos — haeg-up'Vhos,  that  is 
'sylvce  supra  altitudines,'  'the  woody 
heights  above.'  (How  this  is  exactly 
applicable  he  docs  not  inform  us.) 

"  NiLus— A"Ai7.Ao,  that  is,  the  '  high 
descent,*  to  wit,  of  waters  ;  fur  the 
Nile  descends  from  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  which  arc  very  high. 

"Sebenuticum  —  (a  town  of  the 
Delta,)  Seben-vuyticumf  that  is,  *  the 
Mven-fold  outcome  y*  for  the  Nile  is  seven- 
fold, and  hath  seven  mouths  or  outlets. 

"Pharos — Phcer-ho,  signifying  ad- 
navigatio  altif  or  the  navigation  towards 
the  high  places ;  for  Pharos  is  an  ibland 
with  a  lofty  tower,"  &c.  &c. 

Then  he  takes  his  course  into  Greece 
and  Latium,  but  it  would  be  idle  to 
follow  him  through  a  hundredth  part 
of  these  vagaries.  In  not  a  single 
instance  does  he  pay  the  least  atten- 
tion to  what  the  Greeks  and  Komaiis 
themselves  thought  or  taught  on  these 
subjects,  except,  indeed,  in  the  soli- 
tary case  of  the  Peluj>onnesus,  which 
he  admits  may  possibly  have  had  its 
name  from  Pelops,  though  he  thinks 
it  more  likely  that  it  expivsses  the 
more  appropriate  Scythic  phrase 
Pftl-op-on-es—^''  Campus  superior  ad 
aquas,"  or  the  fell  or  plain  m/>,  o/i,  or 
above  the  water. 

Coming  in  the  course  of  his  pere- 
grinations to  Etruria,  and  being 
equally  successful  in  making  all  the 
ancient  names  of  men  and  places  there 
significant  in  Dutch,  he  boldly  at- 
tempts the  interpretation  of  the-Eu- 
gabian  tablets.  These  singular  re- 
mains of  the  extinct  language  of 
Etrnria,  had  already  exercised  the  skill 
of  some  of  the  best  scholars  of  the 
16th  centur}',  but  none  of  them  had 
succeeded  in  bending  this  new  bow  of 
Ulysses.  To  the  insane  all  things  are 
easy.  Scrieck  made  no  more  of  the 
task  than  did  Ulysses — 

"  When  the  warv  hero  wise. 
His  hand  now  made  familiar  with  the  bow, 
Poising  it  and  examining — at  once  ; 
Ai  when  in  harp  and  song  adopt,  a  bard 
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Unlabouring  stnuns  the  chord  to  a  new 

lyre. 
The  twisted  entrails  of  a  sheep  below 
With  fingers  nice  inserting,  and  abore— 
With  such  facility  Ulysses  bent 
His  own  huge  bow,  and  with  his  right 

hand  play'd 
The  nerve,  which  in  its  quick  yibration 

sung 
Clear  as  a  swallow's  voice.'* 

With  equal  confidence  Scrieck  ad- 
dresses himself  to  decipher  the  tablets 
of  Gubbio.  "That  the  Dutch  was 
the  language  of  Etrnria,"  he  says, 
'*  a])pears  not  only  from  these  unqnes- 
tionably  Celtic  (i.  e.  Dutch^  names 
of  the  most  ancient  places  in  Italy,  but 
also  by  that  extraordinary  monument 
of  antiquity,  the  Etruscan  inscription, 
which,  Gniter  n^Tites  me,  was-  found 
some  years  back  at  Eugubio  (Gubbio) 
in  Etrnria,  on  eight  brazen  tablets : 
the  first  written  in  inverted  Greek 
letters,  and  the  rest  in  I^tin  charac- 
ters." These,  n\X)n  examination,  he 
pronounces  to  be  clearly  Dutch,  and 
as  a  s]>ecimen  adds  some  sentences  of 
the  sixth  table,  beginning — Server- 
ent:  pemimums:  sekvkrent:  deitu: 
ETAisEVo:  PuiMATER,  &c, ;  aud  Con- 
taining, acconling  to  his  account,  near 
the  end  the  following  passage :  Serba 

MARTI  A  EPUSTOTE  SERFIA  SERFIR 
MARTIA  TENSA  SERFIR  SARFER  MAR- 
TI A  FUTVTO.  Of  which  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing version,  premising  that  the  *a' 
in  his  copy  has  an  additional  stroke, 
which  makes  it  sound  st.    Sterve 

MAR  TIE  EVVERSTOTE  STERFTE  STEK- 
TEK  MAER  tier  DrERSAFT  STERTE 
8TERVER   MAR  TIER  VUT-VrTE  ;   I.   tf. 

*^  Let  him  only  die  the  death  who  Is 
an  extern ;  let  them  only  die  the  death 
who  are  extems ;  let  them  only  die 
the  death  who  arc  outer  extems ;" 
being,  as  he  says,  a  deprecation  merely 
of  the  evils  of  mortality,  and  a  prayer 
for  their  infliction  on  strangers,  as 
Horace  says — 

* 

"  Hinc  bellum  lacryraosum,hinc  miseram 

famem 
Pestemqiie  a  populo  et  prineipe  Cff- 

sare,  in 
Persas  atque  Britannos, 
Vestrfi  mot  us  agct  prece." 

Having  rendered  this  and  the  incan- 
tation for  the  cure  of  sprains,  given  in 
Cato,  "  De  Ke  Rustica,"  into  the  old 
Dutch,  of  which  we  have  had  so  many 
specimens,  he  closes  this  annunary  ct 
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his  labours  with  the  declaration,  that 
whoever,  after  these  proofs,  will  assert 
that  the  Etruscan  language  was  other 
than  the  Dutch,  cannot  be  considered 
otherwise  than  as  non  compos  mentis. 

We  had  little  expectation,  when 
laughing  at  these  vagaries  of  Scrieck 
and  Becan,  many  years  ago,  that  it 
would  yet  be  our  lot  to  see  the  same 
follies  revived  in  our  own  time,  and 
among  ourselves.  But  follies  are  like 
fashions,  which,  having  once  prevailed 
in  the  metropolis,  usually  run  the 
round  of  the  provinces.  And  so  this 
fantastic  trick  of  interpreting  the 
names  of  antiquity  by  modem  equiva- 
lents, spreading  from  the  schools  of 
Antwerp  and  Ypres,  still  shows  itself 
occasionally  in  the  .outskirts  of  the 
republic  of  letters,  and  has  here  lately 
had  a  new  Avatar,  fully  as  absurd  as 
any  of  its  prior  exhibitions,  among 
those  Jupiters  Stators  of  every  ex- 
ploded folly  of  the  Continent — the 
English  writers  on  the  antiquities  of 
Ireland. 

This  new  Irish  Becceselana  is  en- 
titled "  Etruria-Celtica.  Etruscan  Li- 
terature and  Antiquities  investigated, 
or  the  langijage  of  that  ancient  and 
illustrious  people  compared  and  iden- 
tified with  the  Ibemo-Celtic,  and  both 
shown  to  be  PhcDuician,  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Betham,  Ulster  King-at-Arms, 
Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  F.S.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  &c.  &c."* 
This  title  exhibits  a  design  in  no  re- 
spect different  from  that  of  Goropius 
and  Scrieck,  except  in  the  substitution 
of  the  Ibemo-Celtic,  by  the  Irish  wrT- 
ter,  for  the  Belgico- Celtic  equivalents 
of  the  Dutch.  If  there  were  sufficient 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
was  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin  ^vriters  who  concur  in  establish- 
ing the  non-identity  of  these  nations, 
we  would  say  that  he  exhibits  as  cul- 
pable a  contempt  for  their  authority 
as  his  Batavian  precursors  ;  but  Sir 
William  Betham  appears  scarcely  to 
have  read  on  the  subject  at  all ;  and 
what  was  wilful  presumption  on  their 
part,  may  be  the  innocence  of  mere 
want  of  knowledge  on  his ;  for  both 
Scrieck  and  Becan  were  perfectly  aware 
that,  in  identifying  so  many  nations 


of  antiquity  with  their  own,  they  wero 
flying  in  the  face  of  all  authority ;  but 
Betham  Hibemicizes  all  the  nations 
from  Taprobana  to  Thule,  apparently 
unconscious  of  any  recorded  reason 
against  their  universal  identity. 

That  the  Etruscans  spoke  Irish,  he 
concludes  just  as  Goropius  concluded 
that  the  Phrygians  spoke  Dutch,  from 
the  coincidence  of  a  single  word  hav- 
ing, as  he  alleges,  the  same  sound  and 
meaning  in  each ;  and  as  a  single 
passage  from  Herodotus  was  the  sole 
foundation  for  the  vast  inverted  pyra- 
mid of  nonsense  piled  up  by  Goro- 
Sins  on  that  individual  point,  (and 
ept  from  toppling  over  only  by  sheer 
force  of  impudence,)  so  the  single 
well-known  passage  from  Suetonius, 
ascertaining  the  Etruscan  Aesar  to 
be  a  designation  of  the  Deity,  (Aesar 
being  also,  as  it  is  said,  Irish  for  the 
same,)  gives  the  only  ground  on  whidi 
Betham  rests  his  extravagant  asser- 
tion, that  the  Eugubian  inscriptions 
contain  an  account  of  the  discovery  ot 
Ireland  by  the  Etruscan  navigators, 
and  with  a  pretended  version  of  which, 
through  the  medium  of  Irish,  as  he 
alleges,  he  has  filled  the  whole^firnt 
volume  of  his  book. 

"  In  reading  in  Soetonios  the  life 
of  Augustus,"  he  says,  ''  I  found  that 
Aesar  in  the  JStruscan  tongue  signified 
Crod,  The  import  in  Irish  being  the 
same^  it  struck  me  forcibly  that  this 
might  not  be  accidental,  but  that  the 
Etruscan  language  might  be  essentially 
Celtic,  and  ther^ore  capable  of  inter- 
pretation by  the  Irish.  On  examina- 
tion, the  conjecture  proved  welUfonnded. 
The  results  of  the  investigation,  conse- 
quent on  the  discovenr  of  this  due,  will 
be  found  in  the  following  pages." 

It  is  true  the  Etruscan  Aesar  is  said 
to  have  a  like  meaning  with  an  al- 
leged Irish  word,  coined  and  spelled 
by  Valiancy  aosfhear ;  but  it  has  also 
an  identical  meanhig  with  the  Indian 
esumruy  and  the  Egyptian  osiris^  and 
the  Islandic  aesm^  which  makes  msar 
in  the  plural ;  and  it  would  be  just  as 
reasonable  to  infer,  that  therefore  the 
Etruscans  spoke  the  Hiudostanee,  or 
the  Coptic,  or  the  Islandic  language, 
as  that  they  spoke  Irish. 

All   the   nations  of  Christendom 
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give  God  the  name  Christ;  but  he 
wouhl  be  justly  deemed  insane  who 
would  argue,  that  th(.'r(?fore  Ejiglish 
is  the  proper  medium  of  interpreta- 
tion for  a  Russian  ukase. 

Common  sense,  without  any  fur- 
ther leaniing,  might  have  told  Su* 
William  Bethani,  that  till  he  stood  on 
some  surer  ground  than  the  coinci- 
dence of  a  single  word,  even  suj)- 
posing  that  word  a  genuine  one,  it 
would  be  the  excess  of  folly  to  ven- 
ture on  such  an  application  of  a  mo- 
dern language;  and  further  learning 
(if  he  had  possessed  it)  would  have 
confirmed  the  suggestion  of  common 
sense.  With  a  moderate  amount  of 
learning,  he  would  have  known  that, 
besides  the  names  of  known  deities 
— Kupra^  Nyrlia^  Mantus^  Aukclos^ 
Camillua,  coiTesponding  to  the  hea- 
then Juno,  Fortuna,  l*luto,  Aurora, 
Mercury — there  ai'c  also  several  other 
Etruscan  words  of  which  we  know 
the  meanings,  such  as  faland,  the 
heavens  ;  ajufras,  the  north  wind ; 
htcumo^  a  king;  firouna,  a  kingdom 
or  principality  ;  damnos,  a  horse  ; 
copra y  a  goat ;  mjaUetor^  a  youth  ; 
verse^  fire ;  ites^  the  ides  of  a  month  ; 
hister^  a  stage-player ;  subttio,  a  trum- 
peter ;  italos,  a  bull ;  arimoi^  monkeys, 
antar^  an  eagle  ;  arnhos^  a  lark  ;  (jnis^ 
a  crane;  capys,  a  falcon;  (japos^  a 
chariot;  burros^  a  bowl;  atariny  a 
wine-cruet ;  iianos^  a  wanderer ;  man- 
iissa,  an  increase  or  addition ;  turseis^ 
a  space  enclosed  with  walls  ;  and 
several  others,  not  one  of  which 
bears  the  remotest  resemblance  to 
any  Irish  or  Celtic  word  of  equivalent 
meaning. 

Further  leaniing,  also,  would  have 
taught  him  the  hopelessness  of  recon- 
ciling the  Etruscan  with  any  of  the 
languages  of  Europe  known  as  spoken 
languages  immediately  before  the 
Christian  era— Dionysius  of'  Ilali- 
caniassus  having  expressly  declared, 
that  neither  in  language  nor  in  cus- 
toms were  the  Etruscans  of  his  time 
similar  to  any  other  known  nation ; 
and  Dionysius  was  well  acquainted 
with  both  Celts  and  Phd'uicians. 

Besides,  the  Phn*nician  equivalents 
for  most  of  the  Etruscan  words  in  the 
list  we  have  just  enumerated,  an; 
known,  and  ought  to  have  been  known 
to  any  writer  undertaking  an  investi- 
L'nlion   of  either  lan^^'unge  ;    and    if 


known  to  Sir  William  Betham,  ought 
at  once  to  have  deterred  him  from 
this  preposterous  attempt.  Thus  the 
Phoenician  equivalent  of  aesftr  is  aloni 
or  alonim;  of  kypra,  astarte;  of  nyr- 
tia,  god;  of  mantus,  much ;  of  falaud, 
samen  ;  of  andras,  carbon  ;  of  lucnmo, 
malaJio ;  of  damnos,  rackabe^  &c.  &c., 
in  none  of  which,  except  samen^  does 
there  appear  the  least  similarity, 
either  with  the  Etroscan  or  the  Irish 
words  of  like  signification.  So  also 
in  respect  of  a  number  of  Gaulish 
words,  the  meanings  of  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  of  which  no 
one  pretending  competency  to  such 
enquiries  ought  to  be  ignorant,  but  of 
the  existence  of  which  this  vice-pre- 
sident of  a  leading  literary  society  of 
Ireland  seems  utterly  unconscious. 
But  fools  will  rush  in  where  angeh) 
fear  to  tread,  and  Ignoramus  walks 
with  confidence  ^'here  Emditus  fears 
to  take  a  ste]).  Header,  do  not  think 
that  Christopher  is  too  severe !  For 
what  but  condemnation  and  contempt 
can  any  rational  mind  conceive,  for  a 
writer  so  incapable  of  dealing  with 
even  the  rudiuients  of  his  subject,  and 
yet  so  presumptuous  in  the  temerity 
of  his  ignorance,  as  to  declare  that 
**  till  now  not  a  scintilla  of  light  has 
appeared  on  the  subject  of  Etruscan 
antiquities  ?^'  We  can  pardon  learned 
trifiing,  but  when  a  man  wholly  un- 
learned, on  a  subject  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  learned  world,  pre- 
sumes to  dogmatize  in  this  manner, 
we  strip  him  in  an  instant,  and  have 
no  mercy  in  exposing  to  both  learned 
and  simple  the  nakedness  of  his  pre- 
tensions. 

Still  facts  arc  facts,  and  if  the  fact 
be,  that  the  tablets  of  Gubbio  are 
written  in  the  Irish  language,  and 
that  Sir  William  Bethani,  though  as 
ignorant  of  his  subject  as  was  the  boy 
who  invented  the  safety-valve  of  the 
steam-engiue,  has  hapi)ened  in  any 
way,  by  skill  or  by  chance,  learnedly 
or  unadvisedly,  modestly  or  arrogant- 
ly, on  the  truth,  let  him,  together  with 
the  condemnation,  have  the  credit  ho 
deserves,  if  not  as  a  Columbus  of  a 
new  world  of  letters,  at  least  as  a 
Madoc  or  a  Thorfinn. 

The  first  line  of  the  first  table,  read- 
ing from  right  to  left,  he  reads  thus : 
we  say  //«',  for  the  ver}-  form  of  some  of 
the  letters  are  still  doubtful: — Pune; 
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Carnb:  Spstubis:  Atuerie:  Abib-    one  another  in  nKmotonons  repetition 
CATi :  Narocluh.    Is  this  Irish  ?  If    for  the  next  200  pages.    Whereyer 


80,  we  would  expect  some  six  Irish 
words  to  bo  adduced,  of  correspond- 
ing sound,  and  having  a  grammatical 
dependence  and  sensible  meaning 
among  themselves.  Instead  of  this, 
Betham  professes  to  find  the  equiva- 
lent expressions  in  twenty-fottr  Irish, 
or  quasi'lnsh  words,  which  have 
neither  grammatical  relation  to  one 
another,  nor  any  coherent  meaning  in 
their  united  senses— viz.  Pane  car  na 
is  be  iur  ieatiieriea  hi  ecatana 
ra  ac  lu  am ;  i.e.  "Phcenician  to  Came 
(the  turn)  it  is  night  voyage  in  it  like- 
wise in  knowledge  great  in  it  the 
being  away  how  it  is  the  going  with 
water  on  the  ocean."  And  this  he 
tells  us,  being  interpreted,  signifies, 
*•"•  O  Pbcenicians,  this  is  a  statement 
of  the  night  voyage  to.  Came,  (the 


there  appears  the  least  symptom  (tf 
connected  meaning  or  applicable  lan- 
guage, (admitting  the  preposterous 
supposition  that  these  tables  are  the 
records  of  early  voyagers  to  Ireland,) 
we  invariably  find  that  either  the 
original  is  departed  firom,  or  that  the 
alleged  equivalents  belong  to  no 
known  language  of  articnlately-speak- 
ingmen. 

Taking  the  same  liberty  of  arbitraiy 
division,  any  one  of  moderate  inge- 
nuity might  turn  these  inscriptions 
into  a  jargon  just  as  readable  in  any 
language  of  the  world.  Divide  any 
sentence  of  any  articulate  language 
into  syllables,  and  apply  these  alleged 
Irish  words  used  by  Betham  as'^thehr 
equivalents,  and  you  may  make  it  an 
equally  authentic  record  of  a  voyage 


turn,*)  and  of  the  manner  of  going    to  Ireland  or  to  the  moon,  or  a  re- 
such  great  seawise  over  by  the  waters    cipe  for  the  toothache,  or  any  thing 


of  the  ocean!" 

The  only  glimmering  of  any  thing 
like  meaning  in  this  string  of  uncon- 
nected verbiage,  appears  in  the  de- 
tached phrases  "  night  voyage,"  "  the 
being  away,"  and  **  going  with  water 
on  the  ocean."  But  the  syllable  be^ 
which  he  renders  "  night,"  (on  what 
authority  Night  and  Chaos  only  know,) 
is  not  found  in  the  original ;  and  **  be- 
ing away,"  depends  for  its  meaning 
wholly  on  the  certainty  that  e  means 
"  away"  in  that  collocation  of  words, 
and  not  *'  it,"  as  in  the  phrases  im- 
mediately preceding ;  and  there  is  no 
suggestion  of  any  reason  why  it  should 
not  here  have  the  same  signification 
as  above,  or  why  it  should  not  mean 
*'of"  or  "from,"  in  both  of  which 
senses  the  writer  employs  it  in  the 
subsequent  sentences.  "  Going  with 
water  on  the  ocean,"  owes  its  only 
pretension  to  meaning,  however  ab- 
surd, to  "going"  and  "ocean;"  but 
there  is  no  am  for  "  ocean "  in  the 
original,  and  the  "  ra"  which  he  in- 
terprets "  going  "  and  "  moving,"  is 
wholly  a  coinage  of  his  own  brain. 

The  same  may  be  observed  through- 
out the  endless  rigmarole  of  "  moon," 
"stars,"  "  steering,"  "  ocean,"  "night," 
"  day,'  "  knowledge,"  "  science," 
and  '"  O  rhcenicianl"  that  succeed 


else  yon  please,  with  the  greatest  fa- 
cility. 

Curious  reader,  tell  us,  pray,  whicb 
is  the  more  readable  jargon— this, 

"  God  to  knowledge  agreeable  it  is 
quick  and  water  lonely  itar  indeed  the 
to  it  in  day  the  month  thb  in  know- 
ledge with  is  from  the  sea  very  solitary 
being  water  with  the  water  the  Voyage 
always  the  coast  steering  being  throogh- 
oot  moon  to  knowledge  in  water  God 
indeed  the  watcfr  to  danger  this  the  in 
knowledge  with  with  altogether  to  night 
the  man  from  current  the  being  water 
the  to  cause  knowledge  steering  water 
by  Ocean  the  north." 

Or  this? 

**  Was  which  security  dav  and  night 
inform  Phoenician  from  night  means  in 
defence  by  skill  throughout  the  means 
being  also  water  means  voyage  from 
the  means  at  indeed  the  voyage  in  it 
far  away  people  water  of  tiie  sea  in 
gentle  inward  it  is  bv  wisdom  day  and 
night  in  it  is  gentie  indeed  the  sea  by 
science  which  by  night  in  the  will  be  to 
will  be  means  of  the  star  it  far  away 
Phoenician  far  away  steering  night  and 
day  and  then  to  whence  is  in  the  ocean 
night  sailing  happy." 

We  believe  most  of  our  readers  will 
incline  to  say  that  the  one  is  about 
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as  insADe  gibberish  as  the  other ;  or 
if  they  discover  a  distinction,  \\ill 
give  the  palm  of  a  less  degree  of  in- 
coherency  to  the  first.  The  first  Is 
our  own;  the  second  is  Bethara's — 
being  his  literal  version  of  the  first 
three  sentences  of  the  second  table, 
and  in  no  material  respect  different 
from  his  version  of  any  other  three 
sentences  of  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
series.*  The  other  is  onr  own  literal 
version,  on  the  same  principle,  of  a 
sentence  of  his  own,  marked  in  italics 
in  the  following  extracts,  in  which  he 
defends  his  arbitrary  division  of  the 
£tru8can  text  into  monosyllables, 
though  the  punctuation  of  the  origi- 
sal  plainly  divides  it  into  many-sylki- 
bled  words. 

In  defence  of  this  unjustifiable  cor- 
ruption of  the  original,  he  alleges 
these  excuses — 

**  In  the  chapter  on  laoguage,  p.  52, 
&c.,  are  a  few  remarks  upon  the  diviaioB 
of  the  words  in  these  inscriptions^  in 
answer  to  the  criticism  of  the  learned 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
-who  charged  mo  with  '  having  made 
ahcrations '  in  the  text  imwarnmtably, 
'  especially  in  the  division  of  the  words.* 
The  charge  of  having  made  any  altera- 
tions ia  altogether  groondlesa,  I  might 
add  unjust,  uncwirteoua,  and  imcaSed 
for.  I  have  not  altered  a  single  letter. 
I  have  added  a  letter  here  and  there  in 
the  Irish,  when,  by  the  genius  and  cha- 
racter of  that  lai^uage,  it  was  justifi- 
able, as  (when)  the  addition  of  a  wor4 
was  required  to  make  sense,  and  when 
in  the  original  the  sound  did  not  re- 
quire it  to  be  expressed;  but  this  is 
fully  answered  and  explained  in  the 
chapter  alluded  to.  The  '  division  of 
the  words  *  requires  a  few  brief  obsar- 
vations  here. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  first 
five  tables  there  are  divisions  marked 


with  colons,  thus  (:) ;  In  tii«  rixth  sod 
seventh  tables,  and  in  the  Pemgiaa  te- 
'  scription,  the  divisions  are  marked  with 
a  single  period  (.) 

**  In  the  first  few  fines  of  the  finl 
table  it  appears,  that,  although  theM 
divisions  generally  inehide  parf^  ayl- 
ha>le8  and  words,  yet  tha  saane  words 
are  differently  divided.     In  the  fifth 
line,  the  second  division  contains  ivbb-* 
BATRaBUMPsaACNa,  and  in  the  fcrartfa 
division  raRAaas  ttands  alone.    The 
first  division  of  this  fifth  line  eentaina 
BAKBB : — in  the  next  line  it  b  worded 
thus,  uMUBRiaTUBAKaa ;  tins  same  v»* 
riation  of  division  pervades  all  the  tables, 
and  indeed  almost  every  line  ef  each 
table ;  the  same  may  be  observed  on  the 
Perugian  inscription.    The  hjrpercriti. 
cism    of   the  learned    committee  waa 
therefore  altogether  erroneous,  andtb^ 
observatiouB  not  borne  <mL'\     These 
marks  are  evidently  not  intended  aa 
divisions  of  words,  but  of  sentences,  and 
they  are  not  sufficJcntly  precise  even  hi 
that  respect  to  constitute  an  acenrate 
guide.     The  syllabic  cfivislon,  howerer, 
is  governed  by  rule,  is  precise,  nuiform, 
fixed,  and  consistent,  and  may  therefoir* 
be  acted  on  with  some  degree  of  eer- 
tainty.     Instances  occur  where  three  er. 
four  eensonants  follow  each  other,  aad 
vowels  arc  altogether  omitted;  but  a 
little  exertion  ef  sagacity,  after  aene 
practice  and  study,  enables  us  to  Judg» 
of  this  and  supply  the  omissiona.*'—  ( VeL 
ip^dfid.) 

And  again,  in  the  passage  refsmd 
to  at  p.  53, 

"  Whether  I  was  arbitrary  and  un- 
authorized in  the  division  of  the  words, 
will  now  appear  by  comparison,  as  the 
columns  stand  in  juxtaposition,  aad  all 
are  able  to  judge.  The  dvoisian  U 
merely  made  into  eyllatles,  wkiehf  eofm 
from  hemg  an  ttrmafyral  or  .earMrmy 
dmeion,  is  ike  onhf  diviiion  wkieh  cvmd 
he  reaeonaUy  and/imif  adopted,** 


*  We  subjoin  the  original  Etruscan  text  as  read  by  our  aathor,  with  its  idkg«d 
Irish  equivalents. 

BucucuM  :    lUBiu  :   pvNt  :   vbet  :   ruRYATn  :    mar  :    Birtuf  :   Tvmvv  :  | 
iiABTE  :  THURia  :  VKTu  :   pupLBBPKB  :   Ti'TAs  :  ifCBiNAS  :  vuTAPBB. :  foVMiia : 
I   batuba:  perine:  pbtd  :  puai:  pbtv:  abbic:  ustebtu:  cutbp:  pbs- imiv. 

Bu  CO  com  iudh  be  in  Pane  u  be  fa  for  folk  tre  ft  be  at  lufu  tur  ufa  \  mar  tn 
tur  iefad  u prob  lu  bar  to  ta  is  i  iudh  be  inaisto  ta  bar  i  co  be  ina  \  bis  do  ^ 
fe  am  efad  u  Punifad  u  ar  be  iudh  us  tan  do  co  taib  be  sni  mo. 

f  It  appears  that  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  had  refused*  to  publish  these  ^pecula- 
tions in  its  Transactions.  We  are  surprised  they  should  have  admitted  some  others 
of  the  same  stamp,  to  which  reference  is  made  Airther  on. 
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That  is  to  say  Htbemtck^  or  rather 
Bcthamicl — The  ti  fis  e  on  is  meari 
lu  om  a  do  an  do  is  i  la  bil se Hoc  i$ 
o  bar  bro  om  be  en  go  (%*  we  only 
"  add  a  letter  here  and  there  in  the 
Irish, ^when,  by  the  genius  and  cha- 
racter of  that  language,  It  is  justifiable, 
as  when  the  addition  of  a  vowel  Is  re- 
quired to  make  sense,  and  when  in  the 
original  the  sound  does  not  require  it 
to  be  explained,")  anennaturaiur 
ar  bi  tre  re  ti  fis  i  en^is  the  an  lu  tifis 
si  an  i  i  ac  co  al  do  be  re  as  a  rd  be  lu 
an  do  fa  i  ar  lu  a  taob  tuait. 

But  are  these  singular-looking 
syllables  Irish?  They  certainly  are 
neither  sense  nor  grammar;  but  we 
take  them  all  as  they  appear,  with 
their  alleged  mcanmgs  m  En^gliah, 
from  that  copious  store  of  ungramma- 
tical  nonsense  called  Irish,  collected 
in  those  pretended  versions  of  the 
tables  of  Gubbio  ;  and  the  reader  had 
already  seen  what  a  characteristic 
jargon  they  make  when  rendered  by 
their  English  equivalents. 

His  fatuity  and  presumption  appear 
almost  incredible.    Knowing  but. 4 
single  Etruscan  word,  and  that  a  word 
of  two  syllables,  and  finding  it,  as  he 
alleges,  identical  with  an  Iri^  word 
also  of  two  syllables,  he  concludes 
that  the  Etruscan  and  Irish  languages 
arc  the  same,  and  both  monosyllabic. 
Had  he  known  all  that  men  of  ordi- 
nary learning  know  upon  the  subject, 
he  would  have  known  that  of  the  re- 
maining two  or  three-and-thirty  as- 
certained Etruscan  words,  some  are 
of  two — some  of  three — some  of  four 
syllables— but  not  one  of  them  all  a 
monosyllable.      Yet    thus    ignorant 
even  of  the  commonest  rudiments  of 
learning  on  his  subject,  he  takes  it 
upon  him  to  talk  of  men  of  real  learn- 
ing in  the  following  strain — 

"  That  the  language  of  Etroria  has 
hitherto  defied  the  laborious  investiga- 
tions of  the  learned  of  Italy,  is  now  on 
all  hands  admitted.  Passavi,  Gori,  and 
I.andsi,  have  done  something  to  obscure, 
but  little  if  any  thing  towards  its  eluci- 
dation. Nor  have  the  German  investi- 
gators been  more  successful.  Dr  Lep- 
sius  has  lately  given  an  account  of  the 
Eugubian  tables,  and  Dr  Grotefend  a 
work  on  the  rudiments  of  the  Umbrian 
tongue,  and  still  the  subject  is  as  much 
at  sea  as  ever.  These  profound  scholars 
hare  made  no  real  impre»ion— -no  Hght 
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has  been  elicited — the  meaning  of  a 
single  word  has  not  been  obtained  iHtIt 
any   certainty.    The  solemn,  learnod: 
trifling,    and   absurd    roecnlatlotu    m 
Passavi,  Gori,  and  LandsC  atid  their  f^^ 
lowers,  are  now  treated  with  desetted 
contempt    This  is  an  age  of  cridca 
enqmry ;  commonplace  twaddling,  Inaile 
generalities,  and  magniloquent  essa^ 
and  lectures,  even  if  defiver^  by  pi^ 
fessors  who  eiljoy  the  happiness  of  pre- 
siding over  Roman  colleges,  only  et* 
cite  derision.     Learned  savans   mntt 
now  put  forth  reasonable  and  intelligible 
postulates,  and  opinions  must  be  sup-, 
ported  by  facts,  or  they  will  only  ez-« 
pose  themselves  to  deserved  contemnt.** 
—(Vol.  i.  p.  22.)  ^ 

Swift  himself  could  not  hit  the  styte 
<>f  the  literary  quack  more  perfectly. 
"  I  have  considered  the  grods  abuse  of 
astrology  in  this  kingdom,*'  says  Mr 
Bickerstaff,  "  and  upon  debating  the 
matter  with  myself,  I  could  not  pos* 
sibly  lay  the  fault  upon  the  art,  but 
upon  those  gross  impostors  who  have 
set  up  to  be  the  artists.    I  know  se- 
veral learned  men  have  contended  thai 
the  whole  is  a  cheat ;  and  whoever 
hath  not  bent  his  studies  that  way, 
may  be  excused  tothinkhig  so,  when 
he  sees  in  how  wretched  a  manner 
that  noble  art  is  treated  by  a  few  mean 
illiterate  traders  between  ns  and  tho 
Wars ;  who  import  a  yearly  stock  of 
nonsense,  lies,  foDy,  and  impertinence 
Which  they  offer  to  the  world  as  gfe* 
tinine  ih>m  the  planets,  thongh  they 
descend  from  no  greater  height  thail 
their  own  brains.    1  intend  in  a  shori 
time  to  publish  a  large  and  rational 
defence  of  this  art ;  and  therefore  shall 
day  no  more  hi  its  instification  at  pre^ 
sent.'*    But  here,  indeed,  tiie  compa- 
rison falls ;  for  while  Bickerstaff  post- 
pones his  proofs  for  another  occasiotii 
Betham  proudly  displays  his  ^'  reason- 
able and  hitelligible  postulate,"  in  hia 
one  fact,  that  the  dissyUable  Aesar  Is 
God  alike  in  Etruscan  and  in  Irish. 
Whence  he  concludes  that  Etruscan 
and  Irish  are,  theredfbre,  the  same 
language,  and  that  both  consist  of 
words  of  one  syllable  each.    "The 
discovery."  he  says,  (Vol.  ii.   page 
288,)  "  if  •  wonderful'  was  also  acci- 
dental, at  least  the  first  clue  to  it  waK 
the  solitary  fact  mentioned  in  Yol.  f. 
p.  33,  of  the  passage  in  Suetonius'  11^ 
of  Augustus,  where  Aetar  is  said  ii9 
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mean,  in  tlie  Etruscan  language,  Chd, 
So  small  a  spark  lighted  np  the  large 
fire."  We  are  in-esistibly  reminded 
of  Goropius  and  his  "  consequenter 
fatendum  est  antiqnissim4  hoc  Psam- 
metichi  sententi^." 

The  translation  of  the  Eugnbian 
tablets,  however,  is  but  a  part  of  the 
huge  mass  of  absurdity  piled  up  on 
these   two    little   syllables,    Ae-sar. 
There  is  a  second  volume,  in  which 
all  the  topographical  extravagances 
of  Scrieck  arc  played  over  again,  prcB- 
conis  adfastidium,  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  where  Scrieck,  in  his 
interpretations,  gave  genuine  Dutch, 
Betham,  in  his,  gives  spurious  Irish ; 
for  he  owns  himself,  that  *^  if  a  sen- 
tence be  formed  of  these  obsolete  mo- 
nosyllabic words,  the  translation  in 
English  making  good  sense,  the  ori- 
ginal, if  read  to  the  best  Irish  scholar 
of  the  day,  will  appear  to  him  an  un- 
known tongue,"    He  begins  first  with 
Sanconiathan,  which  he  makes  the 
name  of  the  book,  not  of  the  author, 
sean  cead  na  than ;  i.  e.  *^  the  old  be- 
ginning of  time,"  when  the  gods  spoke 
in  monosyllabic  Irish,  and  called  chaos 
cead'os,  *'  the  first  intelligence."   And 
here  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Dutchmen  are  ontdone :  for  neither 
Becan  nor  Scrieck  went  above  Adam. 
But  Betham  is  as  much  at  home  on 
Olympus  as  either  of  the  Dutchmen 
was  in  Paradise ;  and  with  the  aid  of 
his  monosyllabic  glossary,  transmutes 
the  celestials  into  Teagues  and  Oonahs 
as  fast  as  his  sybilline  syllables  can  be 
put  together.     Apollo  is  o^   ol  lo^ 
**  the  mighty  lord  of  the  waters ;"  (this 
18  hardly  as  good  as  the  off-hole-loose 
of  Goropius  :)  Minerva  is  Ma  naerar 
^ad^  (a  terribly  long  recipe  for  a  name 
this,)  or  "the  good,  the  illustrious 
guiding   wisdom."    Hermes    is    /wr- 
mees^  "  the  messenger  of  the  wind." 
Hercules  is  er  cu  /aw,  **  the  illustrious 
hero  of  light;"  but  he  seems  to  be 
Fadly  at  sea  for  a  derivation  for  Nep- 
tune, whom  he  is  obliged  to  tuni  into 
a  Tyrrhenian  catamaran  or  Irish  cur- 
row,   N(u:bh   tonn   "the  ship   of  the 
8ca."    Jupiter  (not  being  an  Etruscan, 
he  is  not  here  allowed  the  pas)  iudh 
hit  «r,  "  day  being  great,"  (which  is  a 
veiy  dark  saying.)  Bacchus,  bac  aois, 
"the  sustainer  of  time."    Mercury, 
meer  cure^  "  the  swift  champion  of 
^hc  moon"— reaUy  this  is  merelnnacy. 


Any  one  might,  with  equal  plausibi- 
lity, derive  the  whole  Pantheon  finom 
the  English,  as  Apollo,  "  aye  follow,'' 
because  day  always  follows  night,  and 
Apollo  always  followed  pretty  girls, 
Daphne  in  particular ;  Mcrcory, 
"mirk  hmry,"  because  Mercury 
hurried  the  ghosts  down  through  the 
mirk  or  miu-ky  darkness  to  the  Styx. 
Hercules, "  he  reckless,"  because  Her- 
cules was  a  great  daredevil.  Ycuua, 
"  vain  is,"  because  a  pretty  woman  is 
too  often  vain  of  her  good  IooIls.  Juno, 
"  do  now,"  because  people  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  their  requests  to  her, 
or,  perhaps,  because  Jupiter  used  to 
say  so  when  he  wished  her  to  give  him 
a  kiss.  Jupiter,  "  stupider,"  because 
it  was  natural  that  Jnno  should  say 
he  was  the  stupider  of  the  two  when 
they  happened  to  difier ;  or,  pixce  viri 
tanti^  "  you  pitier,"  when  poor  mor- 
tals raised  then:  sorrowful  supplica- 
tions to  hun. 

Scrieck^s  foundation  for  all  his  ex- 
travagant topographical  derivations 
was  the  passage  from  Plato.  Doctor 
Johnson  seems  to  have  been  the 
Plato  of  these  new  etymological  ram- 
bles ;  but  we  apprehend  that  neither 
the  Greek  nor  the  British  philosopher 
would  be  much  edified  by  the  philo- 
logical excursions  of  the  Irish  disci- 
ple. Nothing  can  be  more  perfect  in 
its  way  than  the  dogmatic  audacity 
with  which  he  assigns  his  derivations; 
it  is  in  the  true  vein  of  BickerstaiT, 
and  a  model  to  quacks  of  all  classes. 

**  Before  we  commence  our  examina- 
tion into  the  geographical  diviaou  of 
Italy,  it  is  necessary  to  say  something 
of  that  portion  of  the  world  with  whicn 
the  Phoenicians  became  for  the  first 
time  acquainted  after  their  settlements 
in  Syria,  since  called  Europe^  by  an  ac- 
cident as  trinal  and  unlikely  to  happen 
as  that  by  which  the  new  world  in  mo- 
dem times  was  denominated  AfMricOp 
that  is,  by  a  blunder  of  the  Greeks. 
The  fable  of  the  rape  of  Europa^  ftc^ 
was  a  mere  national  allegory,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  substance.  MThen 
the  Pho^nieian  Homcritie  had  discovered 
the  Mediterranean,  &c. — they  sent  out 
vessels  to  explore  it,  e, '  it,*  m,  *  from,'  rOp 
'to  go,*  6a,  *was,'  tur,  'voyage,*  r/o#,'to 
the  promontory  ;  *  i.  e.  i(  wj$  togo/ritm 
a  voyage  to  (Italy)  the  promontory.  This 
was,  as  usual  of  the  Greeks  taking 
sound  for  sense,  made  into  a  My  and  a 
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ball — till'  roi  must  be  the  Grecki-Mvfof,  ont  of  hu  own  ulinniiBck  for  this  yUTf 

a-iid  the  Ladj  Europa  waa  to  riiJe  clie  and  from  the  very  (lasw^^  which  he 

bull  to  Cretp,  which  v,-as  one  of  the  Rrst  prodncetb  to  make  ua  think  him  alive, 

diflcoieriei  and   seltleiDtnto.      Of  tho  lie  mys.  He  ii  not  only  nmc  alim,  bill  woM 

thildrta  or  rttaUt,  Minos  hu  been  al-  o/i'm   apon   (Aa(   wri/   29fft   of  Afareh 

read;  explained  ns  taian,  '  minis/  no»,  wJikh  I  /brelotd  k»  ihoiitd  dia  on  ;  by 

■knowledge,'  or   'tbo  art   of  mining.'  this  he  declares  hU  opinion  that  a  man 

tthiLdamantbus    means    nothing    more  ma;  be  alive  now  who  »as  not  alite 

than  that   the   voyage   to   Crete   was  a  twelvemonth  ago.     And,  indeed,  there 

the  tint  great  result  of  discoveries  on  lies  the  aophblry  of  his  argument.     He 

this  sea;  ra, 'going,'  ad,  ' illustrions,'  daroa  not  »s!ort  that  he  was  alive  ever 

am,  •  great  sea,'  en,  '  the,"  iui,  '  Erst.'  since  that  29th  of  March,  but  that  ho 

So  simple  is  the  explanation !— (Vol.  il.  it  noul  alim,  and  umi  to  nn  that  day, 

p.  244.)  1  grant  tbo  latter ;  for  he  did  not  die 

Scriock  had  .-owe  remaina  of  the  ""  "je"''' "  "PP^"'?  >>?  ."-f  '""''"1^ 

modcaty  of  icmifg,  wbich  prevent  Td  wb1th'"r  tlcVrct^'.-li^fe 

his  becoming  a  complete  master  of  jj,^  „„y  ^^  .„j         ^^^^     j^^.^d   ,, 

thiSBlylo.     Tl.e  Pclopomiesas  might  perfect  cavilling  i  and  I  am  ashamed  to 

perhBjw   possibly,  he    owned,   have  j^u  ^y  i„^„^j.  „„(,„  jt.- 
been  uenved  from  Pelops ;    thoagh 

'tiras  more  likely  it  should  come  from        So  if  tbo  shade  of  Pelops  will  re- 

Pfel'Up-on,  &c.  &e.    That  admission,  ceive    our  counsel,  wo  ndviso    bim 

was  Ul-judged  :  he  ought  to  have  dc-  to  abstain  from  vonching  any  of  the 

nicd  that  Pelops  ever  existed,  and  family  of  Tantalus  to  testify  to  the 

laughed  at  the  blundering  Greeks,  reality  of  bis  existence  ;  for  he  baa  to 

But  tho  Irishman  is  a  deacon  of  his  dcahvithafiickerstaff,by  whomithas 

Craft,  and  settles  the  point  like  an  been  demonstrated  that  Tantalus  is 

adept.     " Pelopo>'Kesus,  according  nothing  but fui'n  to^ eit,  "water  reced- 

to  tho  Greek,  tho  island  of  Pelops.  iug  bnckwards,"  or  an  incarnation  of 

Uut  the  name  was  of  much  greater  those  fabntous  times  when  water  was 

Antiquity  than  Greek  civilization,  and  supposed  to  run  upbill,  whence  It  ap- 

vi'aa,  like  all  others,  given  by  the  peats  that  the  whole  race  of  Atrena  is 

Plitenicians.    Pclopa  was  an  imagi-  a  mere  series  of  u  on -existences.     It 

nary  character.    The  meaning  of  the  ia  true  we  take  this  latter  derivation 

word  is,  Ihe  pramotUorj/  of  the  cour-  from  an  extract  from  another  of  this 

teouB    people;    bel,   'mouth,'  aiohh,  judicious  discriminalor's  labours,  in 

'  courteous,'    a,    '  the,'    neas,   '  pro-  the  Transoctiona   of  his  Academy, 

Biontiiiy.'  aos,  '  comninnlly,  race  of  where,    among    other    etjinological 

people.'" — (Vol,  ii.  p.  254.)  curiosities,  wo  have  that  very  Iilah 

When  Partridge,  the  almanack-  jontb  Nanassns,  a  beaotifnl  yontb, 
maker,  had  overlived  the  fatal  day  who,  seeing  bis  otcn  image  reflected 
assigned  for  lils  decease  by  Bicker-  in  a  stream,  became  enamoured  of  it, 
Staff,  be  intimated  as  much  to  his  thinking  it  the  nymph  of  tbe  water, 
friends  and  the  public,  assuring  Ihem  Hanbhceaita — "  the  sight  of  a  nymph 
that  he  was  not  only  then  alive,  bat  in  the  stream."  Pythia,  "  the  priest- 
had  also  been  alive  on  the  very  S9tb  ess  of  Apollo  at  Delpbos.  She  always 
Jklnrch,  when  tho  wise  astrologer  had  delivered  her  oracles  in  hexameter 
foretold  be  shonld  die.  verses,  and  with  roasieal  intonatioi^— 

■'  Now,"  Hajs  Bickerstaff  in  reply,  pdead,    '  music,'    from    whence    tho 

"I  nil!  plaiiilj  prove  him  to  be  dead  name."' 

•  "  Now,  as  Serapio  was  nboul  to  Lave  added  somelhing  of  the  same  natnrc,  the 
Elraniipv,  taking  the  words  out  of  his  monlb— I  am  wonderfully  pleased,  snid  he,  to 
henr  discourses  upon  such  auljccts  as  these;  but  am  constrained  to  claim  jouf 
Erst  promise,  to  tell  the  reason  wherefore  now  the  Pythian  prophetess  no  longer 
delivers  her  oracles  in  poetic  numbers  and  measures.  Upon  nbieh  Theo  inter- 
posing— It  cannot  be  denied,  said  he,  but  that  (here  have  been  great  changes  and 
innovations  in  reference  to  poetry  and  (he  sciences,  yet  it  is  as  certain  tlit  from 
oil  antiquity  oracles  have  been  delivered  in  prose.  For  we  find  in  Thacydides  that 
the  Lacedffmoiikns,  desirous  to  know  the  issue  of  tho  war  then  entered  into  against 
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Sanconiathon,  no  longer  the  ^*  old 
beginning  of  time,"  appears  hero  as 
4011,  "  holy,"  con^  "  understanding, 
genso,  or  wise  men,"  niW,  ^^real," 
latJi,  "  of  the  country  " — "  the  sacred 
writer  or  wise  recorder  of  the  events 
of  his  country."  Pygmalion,  big^ 
"  little,"  maUein,  "  mule,"  the  liitk 
muU^  or  person  of  a  low  stature  and 
obstinate  disposition.  This  is  hardly 
80  good  as  Swift's  pitpny  lion,  ^^  Pa- 
Biph«,  ha  sabasy  ^  the  propensity, 
fancy,  or  disposition  of  a  cow ;  *  and, 
proh  pudor^  Venus,  '  herself,'  httean^ 
*the  woman,*  aois^  ^of  the  commu- 
nity ' — pronounced  vawti*,  *  the 

or  woman  of  Hie  town  /' " 

But  to  come  back  to  the  geographi- 
cal division  of  the  Levant,  to  which 
e  u  ro  ha  tur  ros^  which  the  foolish 
Greeks  construed  Europa  and  the 
bnll,  were  only  preparatory,  we  have 
another  luculcnt  example  of  the  Bick- 
ecstaff  style  in  Gallia  Togata. 

^It  is  said  the  country  was  called 
Togata  by  the  Romaas,  because  they 
wore  the  Roman  toga  or  gown.  This 
seems  doubtful;  for  when  a  country 
became  a  Roman  province,  the  same 
reason  for  the  name  should  apply  uni- 
Tersally.  We  must  therefore  seek  a 
more  satisfactory  derivation  for  that 
name,  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  country.  Gallia  Togata  consists 
of  the  plain  country  intersected  by  the 
Po  and  its  numerous  tributaries,  and 
surrounded  on  the  north  and  west  by 
the  high  ranges  of  the  Alps,  on  the 
south  by  the  Apennines,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Adriatic.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
best-watered  and  most  fertile  country 
in  Europe,  enjoying  a  delightful  cli- 
mate. Its  name,  Togata,  says  all  this, 
togh,  it  is  the  cho$en  land,  or,  to  use  an 
English  idiom,  choice  land,  the  most  de- 
tirable  and  delightful  country  ;  togh  a 
ta,  literally  the  chosen  spot  or  place, 
Sound,  not  sense,  suggested  the  Roman 
derivation." 

Of  course  Gallia  Braccnta  and  Gallia 
Cornata  had  just  as  little  to  say  to 
"  long  hair,''  or  a  "  pair  of  breeches," 
a&  Gallia  Togata  to  a  Roman  gown, 
and  the  application  of  gens  titgata  to 
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the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  the  transalpine  and 
other  provinces,  was  altogether  % 
blunder  of  the  ancients. 


it 


We  have  before  us  again  CaBTi,  the 
largest  of  the  Greek  blands.  Its  njune 
is  derived  by  some  from  the  Coretes, 
who  are  said  to  have  been  its  first  inha- 
bitants; by  others  from  the  nymph 
Crete,  daughter  of  Hesperus;  and  by 
others  from  Creos,  a  son  of  Jupiter,  and 
the  nymph  Idoea.  These  are  private 
conceits.  It  derives  its  name  from  its 
shape  and  external  appearance  from 
the  sea ;  and  had  such  an  island  been 
discovered  in  modem  times  by  English 
navigators,  it  would  have  been  called 
the  ridge  island,  the  precise  meaning  of 
its  name  in  Celtic  creit  a,  "the  ridge/* 

{mtting  the  article  last,  in  conformity  to 
diom." 

Cttheba,  ''  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands* 
Like  all  the  other  names  for  which  the 
Greeks  had  no  known  origin,  they  de- 
rived it  from  an  individual  called  CgtkB- 
rus.  It  is  subject  to  fieavg  showers,  from 
which  the  name  cith,  showers,  er,  great, 
a,  the, — that  is,  the  island  of  heav^ 
showers." 

Zacynthus. — "  A  small  island  to  the 
south  of  Cephalonia,  (cefal  ia  ;  t.  s.  the 
fruitful  plains  country.)  The  Greeks 
say  the  island  was  named  from  a  com> 
panion  of  Hercules,  who,  dying  from  the 
bite  of  a  serpent,  was  buried  there.  It 
was  so  called,  because  a  strong  current 
is  there  first  felt  by  the  mariner  coming 
from  the  east,  xa  cing  thtu,  current, 
strong,  first," 

We  really  find  some  diflScnlty  in 
believing  that  it  is  not  Swiff  s  Essay 
on  tJie  Antiquity  of  the  English  Lan-^ 
guaye  that  we  have  before  us. 

"  My  present  attempt  is  to  assort  the 
antiquity  of  our  English  tongue,  which, 
as  I  shall  undertake  to  prove  by  invin- 
cible arguments,  hath  varied  very  little 
for  those  two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-four  yoars  post.  And  my  proof 
shall  be  drawn  from  etymology,  where- 
in I  shall  use  my  matter  much  better 
than  Skinner,  Verstegan,  Cambden, 
and  many  other  superficial  pretenders 
have  done ;  for  I  will  put  no  force  upon 


the  Athenians,  were  answered  in  prose."  *  *  »  '<  ^qJ  ^q  of  Dinomenes  the 
Sicilian,  Procles,  tyrant  of  Kpidaurus  and  Timarchus ;  and,  which  is  more,  the 
ormcttlar  answers,  according  to  which  Lycurgus  conferred  the  form  of  the  Lacedft- 
Bonian  commonwealth,  were  also  so  given*" — Plutarch,  MoraL 
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(he  words,  nar  dtsJra  unj  more  favour 
thati  (0  allou  for  tiie  usual  Bcudents  of 
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"  I  will  beRin  with  the  Grecians, 
among  whoai  Ihe  most  aQoient  are  the 
Grepk  leaders  on  both  aides  at  the  itiege 
of  Troj.  For  It  is  plain,  from  Homer, 
thiit  the  Trojana  spoke  Greek,  a»  well 
ostheGreciaog.  Of  these  latter  j4«A(I/«f 
was  the  most  iHliant.  This  hero  was  of 
B  restless,  unquiet  DBture,  and  therefore, 
as  Guy  of  Warwick  was  called  a  KiU- 
eare,  and  another  terrible  man  a  Ki!l- 
Detil,  90  this  general  was  called  a  Kill- 
Eaic,  or  destroyer  of  ease,  and  at  lenglh 
by  corritption  AMlIti, 

"  Hector,  on  the  other  tide,  was  the 
bravest  tunooff  the  Tiojaus.  He  had 
destroyed  so  many  of  the  Greeks  by 
kaekiug  and  ttiiring  Uiem,  that  his  lot- 
diers,  wlien  they  law  him  ligbtin<;,  would 
cry  out, '  Now  the  enemy  will  be  ha<^ 
— now  be  will  be  iora.'  ix  last,  by  put- 
ting both  words  tugetber,  the  appelU- 
tioQ  was  i^iea  to  tbdr  leader  under  the 
name  of  Hack-tore,  and,  for  the  more 
commodious  sounding,  Htclor. 

"  The  next  I  shall  mention  in  Anitro- 
tnache,  the  famous  »ifo  of  Hector.  Her 
bther  waa  n  Scottish  geotlenuLn  of  a 
noble  family  ttill  aubsitfting  in  that  an- 
cient kingdam ;  but_J>cing  a  foreigner 
in  Troy,  to  which  city  he  led  eome  of 
lua  countrymen  in  the  dofencB  of  Priam, 
03  DiQtijt  Crtletitii  learnedly  observes. 
Hector  foil  in  love  with  hb  daughter, 
and  the  Other's  name  was  Andrew  Mat' 
kuy.  The  young  lady  was  called  by  the 
samo  name,  only  o  little  soFteaed  to  the 
Greek  accent." 

And  now,  and  A3  no  Irish  antiquary 
can  be  well  snpposed  to  write  a  com- 
plete bouk  without  giving  hia  own 
tiicory  of  the  round  towers  of  that 
country,  we  come  to  the  chapter  on 
these  singular  Bfmcturcs,  in  which,  of 
course,  all  former  enquirers  are  prov- 
ed to  have  been  egregiously  wrong, 
and  a  new  theory  eBtablished  on  iu- 
eontroverlible  evidence;  vi*.  that  tho 
round  towers  were  monuments  erect- 
ed over  diHercnt  incarnations  of  the 
god  Duddho.  As  usnal,  there  is  the 
alleged  mistake  of  sound  for  sense  to 
account  for  tho  reason  why  their  com- 
mon appellation  o{  cloijteach,  or  "  boll 
honsc,"  should  not  trtdy  express  their 
■use. 

"  I  shall  remark  opon  a  vvlgar  error 
■which  has  had  great  currency  among 
Irish  antiquarians,  who  have  asserted  that 


tliey  were  colled  ^ogltack, '  steeples, 
'belfries.'  Bells  ore  of  comparotively 
recent  introduction  Into  Ireland,  and 
clock,  from  which  the  word  has  evidently 
been  derived,  still  more  modern.  The 
blunder  has  arisen  from  Igtionuice  of 
the  language.  1  have  o  memorandam 
in  an  Irish  MS.,  that  they  were  called 
by  the  people  Itactaidh,  that  is,  numii- 
menU  of  the  dead,  tbe  sound  of  whieb 
ba«  been  mistaken  by  thoae  who  but 
imperfectly  knew  the  langoage.  Many 
writers  bare  been  miitaiien  by  Ibis." 

The  mcmorandnm  in  the  Irish  MS. 
looks  very  like  Eiekcraurs  LeUer  to 
a  Lord.  We  coold  wager  our  crutch 
against  the  baton  of  the  Ulster  king, 
thiat  the  inemorandaio  is  in  his  own 
or  his  scribe's  houdwritiog,  and  the 
iangnage  in  which  It  is  itnagined,  a 
variety  of  that  new  dialect  in  which 
Mr  Silk  Backingham  declares  that 
his  Irish  friends  converse  with  the 
Fhcenicianabori^esof  Uouat  Atlas. 
Bat  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the 
eating  of  it,  and  it  seems  tliat  under 
one  of  the  towers  tliey  haie  found 
Buildho  himself,  body  and  boaea, 
which  puts  the  matter  beyond  contro- 
versy ;  for  if  Buddho  be  burled  under 
the  tower,  the  tower  itself  muiat  needs 
be  Bnddhu's  monument.  At  p.  SIO, 
(Yol.  ii.,)  we  have  u  repre«entBtion  of 
ths  Indian  divinity  (how  comes  tt 
that  Bnddbo  ia  not  made  an  Etros* 
can '/)  lying  burled  in  the  basement  oi 
the  tower  at  a  place  called  Ardmoro. 
There  seems  to  be  uo  question  that  a 
skeleton  was  got  in  tbe  bottom  of  this 
tower,  and  aaotlicr  in  another ;  and 
tho  discoverers  of  the  fact  deserve 
credit  for  their  addition  to  the  slight 
stock  of  knowledge  that  tbe  Irish  an- 
tiquarians seem  to  possess  of  those 
which  ore  perhaps  the  most  singular 
mounments  in  their  country;  bnt  that 
the  bones  are  those  of  a.  Baddhol 
realty  this  exceeds  our  largest  esti- 
-nuUe  of  hnman  fatuity. 

Bnt  for  the  commnnicationa  an- 
nooncing  these  discoveries,  the  two 
volumes  would  be  altogether  destitute 
of  a  single  fact,  or  even  useful  bint, 
bearing  on  the  diversified  subjects 
which  their  prodigiously  ignorant  and 
audacious  anthor  has  presumed  to 
handle.  How  far  the  fact  of  these 
skeletons  being  found  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, may  affect  the  rational  investi- 
gation of  the  question,  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  judge.  We  would  merely  ob- 
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serve,  that  human  interments  are 
found  nndcr  most  ecclesiastical  foun- 
dations, and  that  their  occurrence  un- 
der the  "  turrcs  ecclesiasticie "  of 
Cambrensis,  seems  at  present  no 
more  wonderful  than  their  occurrence 
in  the  vaults  of  an  ordinary  church. 

But  we  really  were  surprised,  after 
our  long  familiarity  with  "  the  holy 
illustrious  guiding  one  of  the  sea" — 
*'  the  mighty  lord  of  the  waters" — 
^'  the  swift  champion  of  the  moon," 
and  the  other  moonstruck  pseudo 
deities  of  the  Eugubian  tables,  to  find 
^e  chief  place  and  honour  in  the 
island  of  their  own  discovery  and 
adoption  taken  from  them,  and  be- 
stowed on  the  Indian  Buddho.  The 
^'  swift  champion  of  the  moon"  seems 
'  to  have  been  sensible  of  the  affiront, 
and  to  have  made  his  indignation  per- 
ceptible in  the  suggestion  of  an  argu- 
ment that  can  hu^y  have  descended 
from  any  but  the  lunar  sphere ;  viz. 
tiiat  because  the  Buddhists  of  the  east 
raise  monumental  dagobas  over  the 
relics  of  their  deity,  and  the  Irish 
round  towers,  as  is  alleged,  (by  a 
nameless  interpolation  in  a  nameless 
Irish  MS.,)  have  been  called  by  a 
name  arguing  monumental  purposes, 
that  therefore  the  Irish  towers  are 
dagobas,  and  any  bones  that  may  be 
found  in  or  about  their  foundations 
are  relics  of  Buddho.  The  dagobas 
of  Ceylon  and  India  are  buildings  of 
a  totally  different  character  m>m 
these  towers;  they  do  strongly  re- 
semble the  pyramidal  structures  of 
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Yucatan,  but  bear  not  the  remotest 
Ukencss  to  any  round  tower  either  in 
Ireland  or  elsewhere.  Snch  facts 
might  furnish  grounds  for  argoing  aa 
identity  between  Buddho  and  Qaac- 
calcoatle,  (and  such  an  identity  ap- 
pears by  no  means  improbable ;)  but 
thence  to  attempt  the  dedaction  of 
any  argument  applicable  to  the  round 
towers  in  Ireland  or  Great  Britain, 
only  shows  the  illogical  constitntion 
of  the  arguer's  mind. 

Wo  have  given  the  book  and  the 
subject  more  space  than  we  intended, 
and  certainly  much  more  than  the 
former,  by  itself,  is  worth ;  but  the 
subject  is  one  that,  whether  magnified 
into  an  undue  importance  by  having 
been  repeatedly  treated  by  men  of 
note  and  learning  or  not,  does,  in  the 
present  state  of  European  literatnre, 
stand  high  among  the  loftiest  marks 
aimed  at  by  human  intellect ;  and  any 
one  singling  himself  from  the  crowd 
of  lookers-on,  and  addressing  himself 
to  hit  it,  makes  himself,  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  observed  of  the  whole 
learned  world,  and  by  his  success  or 
his  failure  acquires  honour,  or  brines 
down  reproach  upon  his  country.  We 
cannot  permit  British  literature  to  be 
scandalized  by  the  failure  of  one  from 
our  ranks  who  is  manifestly  inade- 
quate to  the  task  even  of  handling  his 
piece,  much  less  of  bringing  down  the 
popinjay,  without  condemning  the 
rashness  of  the  attempt,  and  exone- 
rating ourselves  from  any  charge  of 
participating  in  it. 


Sae[nria  lie  Pro/wtdit. 


Past  l.~{Conlinvfd  from  lait  Nambtr.) 

"Bvt  you  forgot   her,"  sRvs   tho  nsoally  linlf  so  affecting  as  the  death 

Cynic;  "  you  happened  one  day  lo for-  of   a  yomig   child  Irom  two  to  lire 

get  lliii  mter  of  youri  f  "—Why  uol  1  jears  old, 

Tocite  the  beautiful  worda  of  Wallen-  Bnt  yol  for  the  same  reason  which 

aU'iD,  mnkes  the  grief  nioro  es(|niaiie,  gene- 

"  What  pang  rally  for  SHch  a  loss  it  is  likely  to  bo 

Is  pprmanent  witL  inan!      From  the  morepc-TisbBble.  Wherever the'iiuage, 

highest  Tisually  or  audibly,  of  the  tost  person 

As  from  the  vilest  thing  of  eiery  day  is  more  essential  to  tlie  life  of  the 

He  learna  to   weaJi  himself.     For  the  grief,   there   the  grief  will  bo   more 

strong  houra  transitory. 

Conquer  him."  "  Faces  begin  .won  (in  Shakspoare's 

Yesj/Acrrlieatliefonntalnofhuraon  fine  expression)  to  "dislimn:"  foa- 

oblivions.    It  is  timk,  the  great  con-  turcs  fluctttate :  combinations  of  fea- 

q[icror,itis  the  "strong  hours"  whoso  tare  unsettle.    Even  the  expression 

batteries  storm  every  passion  of  men.  becomes  a  mere  idea  that  you  can 

For,  in  the  fioo  espression  of  Schiller,  describe  to  another,  but  not  an  image 

"  Was  verschmerxte  mehldrrmensclif"  that  yon  can  reproduce  for  yonrsolf. 

'What  sorrow  is  it  in  man  that  will  Thercforeitisthat ihefocesofinfants, 

not  finally  fret  itself  to  sleep?    Con-  though  thc^  are  divine  as  flowers  in  a 

qnering,  at  last,  gates  of  braes,  or  savanna  of  Texas,  or  as  the  carolling 

pyramids  of  granite,  why  should  it  be  of  birds  in  a  forest,  are,  like  flowers 

a  marvel  to  ns,  or  a  triumph  to  Time,  in  Texas,  and  the  carolling  of  birda 

that  he  is  able  to  conquer  a  frail  in  a  forest,  soon  overtaken  by  the 

hnman  heart?  pnrsning  darkness  that  swallows  np 

However,  for  this  once  my  Cynic  all  things  human.  All  glories  of  flerii 
must  BQbmit  to  be  told — that  bo  is  vanish ;  and  this,  the  glory  of  infan- 
vrrong.  Doubtless,  it  is  presumption  tine  beanty  seen  in  the  mirror  of  tho 
in  me  to  suggest  that  his  sneers  can  memory,  soonest  of  all.  But  when 
ever  go  awry,  any  more  than  the  tho  departed  person  worked  upon 
shafts  of  Apollo.  But  still,  however  yonrself  by  powers  that  were  in- 
impossible  such  a  tiling  is,  in  this  one  tellectual  and  moral — powers  in  tho 
tase  it  happens  that  they  Aai'e.  And  flesh,  though  not  of  the  flesh — the 
when  it  happens  that  they  do  not,  I  memorials  in  your  own  heart  become 
Tiill  tell  yon,  reader,  why  in  my  dpi-  more  steadfast,  if  less  affecting  at  the 
Dion  it  is ;  and  you  will  see  that  it  first.  Now,  in  my  sister  were  corn- 
warrants  no  exultation  in  the  Cynic,  biued  for  me  both  graces— the  graces 
Repeatedly  I  have  heard  a  mother  afchildhood,andthegracesofexpand' 
reproacliing  herself,  when  the  birth-  ing  thought.  Besides  that,  as  regards 
day  revolved  of  the  little  daiigher  merely  the  pertonal  image,  always 
tvliom  so  suddenly  she  had  lost,  with  the  smooth  rotundity  of  baby  features 
her  own  insensibility  that  could  so  must  vanish  sooner,  as  being  lees  in- 
soon  need  a  remembrancer  of  the  dividual  than  the  features  in  a  child 
flay.  But,  besides,  that  the  roajo-  of  eight,  touched  with  a  pensive  ten- 
rity  of  people  in  this  world  (as  being  demeas,  and  exalted  into  a  character- 
people  called  to  labour)  have  no  istic  expression  by  a  premature  intel- 
timo  left  for  cherishing  grief  by  soli-  lect. 

tude  and  meditation,  always  ft  is  pro-  Barely  do  things  perish  from  my 

per  to  ask  whether  the  memory  of  the  memory  that  are  worth  remembering. 

lost  person  were  chiefly  dependent  Bubbish   dies  instantly.     Hence  it 

upon  a  visual  Imago.    No  death  is  happens  that  passages  in  Latin  or 

*  Dffiih  of  Wdflrntlein,  Act  r.  Scene  3,  (Coleridge's  TrantUtioo,)  reladng  to 
his  remembrances  of  the  younger  Piccolomiid. 
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English  poets  which  I  never  could 
have  read  but  once,  (and  that  thirty 
years  ago,)  often  begin  to  blossom 
anew  when  I  am  lying  awake,  unable 
to  sleep.  I  become  a  distinguished 
compositor  in  the  darkness;  and,  with 
my  aerial  composing-stick,  sometimes 
I  ^^  set  up  "  half  a  page  of  verses,  that 
would  be  found  tolerably  correct  if 
collated  with  the  volume  that  I  uever 
had  in  my  hand  but  once.  I  mention 
this  in  no  spu-it  of  boasting.  Far  from 
U ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  amongst  my 
mortifications  have  been  compliments 
to  my  memory,  when,  in  fact,  any  com- 
pliment that  I  had  merited  was  due  to 
the  higher  faculty  of  an  electric  apti- 
tude for  seizing  analogies,  and  by 
Cleans  of  those  aerial  pontoons  pass- 
ing over  like  lightning  from  one  topic 
to  another.  Btill  it  is  a  fact,  that  this 
pertinacious  life  of  memory  for  things 
that  simply  touch  the  ear  without 
touchuig  the  consciousness,  does  in 
fftct  beset  me.  Said  but  once,  said 
but  softly,  not  marked  at  all,  words 
revive  before  me  in  darkness  and 
solitude;  and  they  arrange  them- 
selves gradually  into  sentences,  but 
through  an  effort  sometimes  of  a  dis- 
tressing kind,  to  wliich  I  am  in  a 
manner  forced  to  become  a  party. 
This  being  so,  it  was  no  great  instance 
of  that  power — that  three  separate 
passages  in  the  funeral  service,  all  of 
which  but  one  had  escaped  my  notice 
at  the  time,  and  even  that  one  as  to 
the  part  I  am  going  to  mention,  but 
all  of  which  must  have  struck  on  my 
ear,  restored  themselves  perfectly 
when  I  was  lying  awake  in  bed ;  and 
though  struck  by  their  beauty,  I  was 
also  incensed  by  what  seemed  to  me 
Ae  h&rsh  sentiment  expressed  in  two 
of  these  passages.  I  will  cite  all  the 
three  in  an  abbreviated  form,  both 
for  my  immediate  purpose,  and  for 
the  indirect  purpose  of  giving  to  those 
uoaequainted  with  the  Engliah  funeral 
service  some  specimen  of  its  beanty. 

The  first  passage  was  this,  '^Foras- 
much as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty 
Godt  of  his  great  mercy,  to  take  unto 
himself  the  soul  of  our  dear  sister  here 
departed,  we  therefore  oommit  her 
body  to  the  ground,  earth  to  earth, 
ishes  to  ashes,  duat  to  dust,  in  sure 
and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection 
to  eternal  life."  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
I  pause  to  remark  that  a  sublime 
set  arises  at  this  point  through  a 


sudden  rapturous  interpolation  from 
the  Apocalypse,  which,  according  to 
the  rubric,  ''  shall  be  said  or  sung ;  ** 
but  always  let  it  be  sung,  and  by  the 
full  choir : — 

"  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  say- 
ing unto  me,  Write,  from  henceforth 
blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord;  even  so  saith  the  Spirit;  for 
they  rest  from  thdir  labours.^* 

The  second  passage,  almost  imme- 
diately succeeding  to  this  awful  burst 
of  heavenly  trumpets,  and  the  one 
which  more  particularly  offended  me« 
though  otherwise  eveu  then,  in  my 
seventh  year,  I  could  not  but  be 
touched  by  its  beauty,  was  tbis:-r- 
"  Almighty  God,  with  whom  do  live 
the  spirits  of  them  that  depart 
hence  in  the  Lord,  and  with  whom 
the  souls  of  the  faithful,  after  they 
are  delivered  from  the  burden  of  tho 
flesh,  are  in  joy  and  felicity;  We 
give  thee  hearty  thanks  that  it  hath 
pleased  thee  to  deliver  this  our  sister 
out  of  the  miseries  of  this  sinful  world ; 
beseeching  thee,  that  it  may  please 
thee  of  thy  gracious  goodness  snortly 
to  accomplish  the  number  of  thine 
elect,  and  to  hasten  thy  kingdom."  *  * 

In  what  world  was  I  living  when  a 
man  (calling  himself  a  man  of  God) 
could  stand  up  publicly  and  give  God 
^^  hearty  thanks "  that  he  had  taJieu 
away  my  sister?  But,  young  duld, 
understand — taken  her  away  from  the 
miseries  of  this  sinful  world.  Oh  ves !  I 
hear  what  you  say ;  I  understand  thai ; 
but  that  makes  no  difference  at  all. 
She  being  gone,  this  world  doubtlesa 
(as  you  say)  is  a  world  of  unhappinesa. 
Bat  for  m^  ubi  Casar^  tin  Rama — where 
my  sister  was,  there  was  paradise  % 
no  matter  whether  in  heaven  above| 
or  on  the  earth  beneath.  And  he  had 
taken  her  away,  cruel  priest !  of  his 
"  great  mercy  ?  "  I  did  not  presume^ 
child  though  I  was,  to  think  rebellious- 
ly  against  tluU.  The  reason  was  not 
any  hypocritical  or  canting  submis- 
sion where  my  heart  yielded  none,  bat 
because  already  my  deep  musing  in- 
tellect had  perceived  a  mystery  and  a 
lab>Tinth  in  the  economies  of  this 
world.  God,  I  saw,  moved  not  as  w€ 
movedr— walked  not  as  tcv  walked — 
thought  not  as  tr«  think.  Still  I  sav 
no  mercy  to  myself,  a  poor  fiuU  de« 
pendent  creeture — torn  away  so  sud- 
denly from  the  prop  on  which  alto- 
gether it  depended.  Oh  yea !  periupe 
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there  was;  and  many  years  after  I 
came  to  suspect  it.  Nevertheless  it  was 
a  benignity  that  pointed  far  a-bead ; 
such  as  by  a  child  could  not  have  been 
perceived,  because  then  the  great  arch 
had  not  come  round ;  could  not  have 
been  recognize^  if  it  had  come  round ; 
could  not  have  been  valued  if  it  )iad 
even  been  dimly  recognized. 

Finally,  as  the  closing  prayer  in  the 
whole  service  stood,  this — which  I  ac- 
knowledged then,  and  now  acknow- 
ledge, as  equally  beautiful  and  conso- 
latory ;  for  in  this  was  no  harsh  per- 
emptory challenge  to  the  infirmities  of 
human  grief  as  to  a  thin^  not  merit- 
ing notice  in  a  religious  nte.  On  liie 
contrary,  there  was  a  gracious  conde- 
scension from  the  great  apostle  to  grief, 
as  to  a  passion  that  be  might  perhaps 
himself  have  participated. 

"  Oh,  merciful  God!  the  father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  re- 
surrection and  the  life,  in  whpm  who- 
soever believeth  shall  live,  though  }ie 
die ;  who  also  taught  us  by  his  bdy 
apostle  St  Paul  not  to  be  sorry,  »$ 
men  without  hope,  for  them  that  sleep 
in  /21m ;  We  meekly  beseech  thee,  Q 
Father !  to  raise  us  from  the  death  of 
sin  unto  the  life  of  righteousness;  that, 
when  we  shall  depart  this  life,  we  may 
rest  in  fdm  as  our  hope  is — ^that  thi9 
our  sister  doth." 

Ah,  that  was  beautiful ;  that  w^ 
heavenly!  We  might  be  sorry,  we 
had  leave  to  be  sorry ;  only  not  with- 
out hope.  And  we  were  by  hope  to 
rest  in  II im^  as  this  our  sister  doth. 
And  howsoever  a  mau  may  think  that 
he  is  without  hope,  I,  that  have  read 
the  writing  upon  these  great  abysses 
of  grief,  and  viewed  their  shadows  u»-r 
der  the  correction  of  mightier  shadowy 
irom  deeper  abysses  since  then,  abyssei 
of  aboriginal  fear  and  eldest  darkness, 
in  which  yet  I  believe  that  all  hope  had 
not  absolutely  died,  know  that  he  la  in 
a  natural  error.  If,  for  a  mome^t,  I 
and  so  many  others,  wallowing  in  the 
dust  of  affliction,  could  yet  rise  up 
suddenly  like  the  dry  corpse*  whidi 
stood  upright  in  the  glory  of  life  when 


touched  by  the  booes  of  the  proi 
if  in  those  vast  choral  anthems,  1 
by  my  childish  ear,  the  voice  of 
wrapt  itself  4s  in  ^  doud  of  music,  saj* 
ing — "  Child,  that  sorrowest,  I  com* 
mand  thee  to  rise  up  and  ascend  for  • 
season  into  my  heaven  of  heavens  ** — 
then  it  was  |»lain  that  despair,  that  tl^B 
apguish  of  darkness,  was  not  essentiaf 
to  such  sorrow,  but  might  come  and 
go  eren  as  light  comes  and  goes  upon 
our  troubled  earth. 

Yes!  the  li^t  may  come  and  go ; 
grief  may  wax  and  wane ;  grief  may 
sink ;  and  grief  again  may  rise,  as  in 
impassioned  minds  oftentimes  it  does, 
even  to  the  heaven  of  heavens ;  but 
there  is  a  necessity — that,  if  too  much 
left  to  itself  in  solitude,  finally  it 
will  descend  into  a  depth  fh>m  wtdcb 
tiiere  is  no  re-ascent ;  into  a  disease 
which  seems  no  disease ;  into  a  lan- 
guishing which,  fh>m  its  very  sweet- 
ness, perplexes  the  mind  and  is 
fuQcied  to  be  very  health.  Witch? 
craft  has  seized  upon  you,  nympho- 
lepsj  has  struck  you.  Now  you  rave 
no  more.  You  acquiesce;  nay,  you 
are  passiooately  delighted  hi  your 
condition.  Sweet  becomes  the  grave, 
because  yon  also  hope  immediately  te 
travel  tMther :  luxurious  is  the  sepa- 
ration, because  only  perhaps  fiur  a 
few  weeks  shall  it  exist  for  yo^ ;  and 
it  will  then  prove  but  the  brief  sum- 
mer night  that  had  retarded  a  litUe, 
by  a  refinement  of  rapture,  the  hea- 
venly dawn  of  reunion.  Inevitable 
sometunes  it  is  in  solitude — that  this 
should  happeu  with  minds  morbidlj 
meditative;  that,  when  we  stretch 
out  our  arms  in  darkness,  vainly  sMr 
ving  to  draw  back  the  sweet  fiuxf  that 
have  vaiiished,  slowlly  arises  a  new 
stratagem  of  gppief,  and  we  say — *^  Be 
it  that  they  no  more  comeback  to  ruk, 
yet  what  hinders  but  we  should  go  to 
tkmr 

Perilous  is  that  crisis  for  the  yooaf. 
In  its  effect  perfectly  the  same  as  the 
ignoble  witehoraft  of  the  poor  African 
06€sc(/4,t  this  sublimer  witchcraft  of 
grief  will,  if  left  to  |bUow  its  own 


*  "  Like  the  dry  corpse  which  9$ood  upright" — See  the  Second  Book  of 
chap.  xiii.  v.  20  and  21.  Thirty  ye^rt  ago  Ihis  impreiMTe  incident  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  large  altar-pieee  by  Mr  Alilon,  an  intorartii^  Araerioan  artist,  theia 
resident  in  LodoIod. 

t ''  African  Obeak>**r^Tl»fij  years  agp  ii  wo»ld  net  hare  bees  necew^y  to  m 
one  word  of  the  Obi  or  Obeah  magic ;  because  at  that  time  several  diitjngnjfihea 
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natural  course,  terminate  in  the  same 
catastrophe  of  death.  Poetry,  which 
neglects  no  phenomena  that  are  inter- 
esting to  the  heart  of  man,  has  some- 
times touched  a  little 
''  On  the  sublime  attractions  of  the 
grave." 

•  But  you  think  that  these  attrac- 
tions, existing  at  times  for  the  adult, 
could  not  exist  for  the  child.  Under- 
stand that  you  are  wrong.  Under- 
stand that  these  attractions  do  exist 
for  the  child ;  and  perhaps  as  much 
more  strongly  than  they  can  exist  for 
the  adult,  by  the  whole  diftercnce  be- 
tween the  concentration  of  a  childish 
love,  and  the  inevitable  distraction 
upon  multiplied  objects  of  any  love 
that  can  affect  an  adult.  There  is  a 
German  superstition  (well-known  by 
a  popular  translation)  of  theErl-king's 
Daughter,  who  fixes  her  love  upon 
some  child,  and  seeks  to  wile  him 
away  into  her  own  shadowy  kingdom 
in  forests. 

**  Who  is  it  that  rides  through  the  forest 
so  fast  ?  " 

It  is  a  knight,  who  carries  his  child 
before  him  on  the  saddle.  The  Erl- 
king's  Daughter  rides  on  his  right 
hand,  and  still  whispers  temptations 
to  the  infant  audible  only  to  /lim, 
**  If  thou  wilt,  dear  baby,  with  me  go 

away. 
We  will  see  a  fine  show,  we  will  play 

a  fine  play." 
The  consent  of  the  baby  is  essential 
to  her  success.  And  finally  she  does 
succeed.  Other  charms,  other  temp- 
tations, would  have  been  requisite  for 
me.  My  intellect  was  too  advanced  for 
those  fascinations.  But  could  the  Erl- 
king^s  Daughter  have  revealed  herself 
to  me,  and  promised  to  lead  me  where 
my  sister  was,  she  might  have  wiled  me 
by  the  hand  into  the  dimmest  forests 
upon  earth.  Languishing  was  my  con- 
dition at  that  time.    Still  I  languished 


for  things  "  which  "  (a  voice  finom  hea- 
ven seemed  to  answer  through  my  own 
heart)  *'  cannot  be  granted ;"  and 
which,  when  again  I  languished,  again 
the  voice  repeated,  *'  cannot  be  grant- 
ed." 


Well  it  was  for  me  that,  at  this  cri- 
sis, I  was  summoned  to  put  on  the 
harness  of  life,  by  commencing  my 
classical  studies  under  one  of  my  gnar- 
dians,  a  clergyman  of  the  English 
Church,  and  (so  far  as  regarded  Latin) 
a  most  accomplished  scholar. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  my 
new  studies,  there  happened  an  inci- 
dent which  afflicted  me  much  for  a 
short  time,  and  left  behind  a  gloomy 
impression,  that  suffering  and  wretch- 
edness were  diffused  amongst  all  crea- 
tures that  breathe.  A  person  had  given 
me  a  kitten.    There  are  three  animals 
which  seem,  beyond  all  others,  to  re- 
flect th»  beauty  of  human  infancy  in 
two  of  its  elements — ^viz.  joy,  and 
guileless  innocence,  thongh  less  in  its 
third  element  of  simplicity,  because 
that  requu'es  language  for  its  full  ex- 
presssion :   these  three  animals  are 
the  kitten,  the  lamb,  and  the  fawn. 
Other  creatures  may  be  as  happr, 
but  they  do  not  show  it  so  mndi. 
Great  was  the  love  which  poor  silly  I 
had  for  this  little  kitten ;  but,  as  I  left 
home  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  did 
not  return  till  near  five  in  the  after- 
noon, I  was  obliged, -with  some  an- 
xiety, to  throw  it  for  those  seven  hoars 
upon  its  own  discretion,  as  infirm  a 
basis  for  reasonable  hope  as  could  be 
imagined.    I  did  not  wish  the  kitten, 
indeed,  at  all  less  foolish  than  it  was, 
except  just  when  I  was  leaving  home, 
and  then  its  exceeding  folly  gave  me 
a  pang.    Just  about  that  time,  it  h^>* 
pened  that  we  had  received,  as  a  pre- 
sent from  Leicestershire,  a  fine  yoong 
Newfoundland  dog,  who  was  under  a 
cloud  of  disgrace  for  crimes  of  his 


writers  (Miss  Edgeworth,  for  instance,  in  her  Belinda)  had  made  use  of  this  super- 
stition in  fictions,  and  because  the  remarkable  history  of  Three-finger*d  JacK,  a 
story  brought  upon  the  stage,  had  made  the  superstition  notorious  as  a  fact.  Now, 
however,  so  long  after  the  case  has  probably  passed  out  of  the  public  mind,  it  may 
be  proper  to  mention — that  when  an  Obeah  man,  t.^.,  a  professor  of  this  dark  col- 
lusion with  human  fears  and  human  credulity,  had  once  woven  his  dreadftil  ntt  of 
ghostly  terrors,  and  had  thrown  it  over  his  selected  victim,  vainly  did  that  vioHBi 
flatter,  struggle,  languish  in  the  meshes;  nnl^  the  speUs  were  revened,  be 
generally  perished ;  Mid  without  a  would  except  from  his  own  too  domineering 
nncy. 


1345.]  Sting  a  Seipitl  lo  lltt  Confanoi 
joQthful  blood  committed  in  that 
county.  One  day  he  bad  taken  too 
great  a  liberty  witb  a  pretty  little  coa- 

fiio  of  mine,  Emma  H ,  about  four 

yeara  old.  He  had,  in  fact,  bitten  off 
her  check,  which,  remaining  attached 
tj  a  shred,  was,  through  the  energy 
of  a  govemeafl,  replaced,  and  subse- 
quently  healed  without  a  scar.  His 
name  being  Ttirk,  be  was  immediately 
pronounced  by  the  best  Greek  scholar 
of  that  neigbboorbood,  iiunfini  {i.e. 
named  siguificantly,  or  reporting  his 
nature  in  his  name.)  ilut  as  Miss 
JEmma  confessed  to  having  been  cn- 
£Hged  in  taking  away  a  bone  from 
hiu,  on  which  subject  no  dog  can  be 
taught  to  imderatand  a  joke,  it  did 
sot  strike  oar  own  authorities  that  he 
was  to  be  considered  in  a  slate  of 
reprobation;  and  as  our  gardens  (near 
to  a  great  town)  were,  on  account 
chiefly  of  melons,  constantly  robbed, 
it  was  held  that  a  moderate  degree  of 
fiercenesswaa  rather afavonrabie  trait 
in  his  character.  Mypoor  kitten,  itwas 
supposed,  had,beenengagedintbesame 
playful  trespass  upon  Turk's  property 
as  my  Leicestershire  cousin,  and  Turk 
Jaid  her  dead  on  the  spot.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  my  grief  when  the 
CASC  was  made  known  to  me  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  by  a  man's 
holding  out  the  little  creature  dead : 
she  that  I  had  left  so  full  of  glorious 
life — life  which  even  in  a  kitten  is  in- 
finite— was  now  stretched  in  motion- 
!e.°s  I'epose.  I  remember  that  there 
was  a  large  coal  stack  in  tho  yard. 
1  dropped  my  Latin  books,  sat  doivn 
upon  a  huge  block  of  coal,  and  bnrst 
into  a  passion  of  tears.  The  man, 
atrnck  with  my  tumultuous  grief,  hur- 
ried into  the  house;  and  from  thulower 
I'cgions  deployed  instantly  tho  women 
of  the  laundry  uud  tho  kitchen.  No 
one  subject  is  so  absolutely  sacred,  and 
enjoys  so  classical  a  sanctity  among 
servant  giria,asl. Grief;  and  a.  Love 
which  is  nnfuriunale.  All  the  young 
women  took  me  up  in  their  arms  and 
kissed  mc  ;  and  last  of  all,  an  elderly 
woman,  wlio  was  the  eook,  not  only 
kissed  me,  bnt  wept  so  audibly,  fi'om 
some  suggestion  doubtless  of  gi'icf 
pei-sonal  to  iieraelf,  that  I  threw  niy 
aims  about  her  neck  and  kissed  tier 
also.  It  is  probable,  as  1  now  suppose, 
that  some  account  of  my  grief  for  my 
si?tcr  had  reached  them.  Else  I  wu 
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never  allowed  to  visit  thtir  region 

of  the  house.  But,  however  that 
might  be,  afterwards  it  struck  me, 
that  if  I  had  met  with  so  much  sym- 
pathy, or  with  any  sympathy  at  alL 
Irom  the  servant  chleSy  connected 
with  myself  in  the  desolating  grief  I 
bad  auffei-ed,  possibly  I  should  not 
have  been  so  profoundly  shaken, 

Bnt  did  I  in  the  mean  time  feel 
anger  towards  Turk  'I  Not  the  leaaL 
And  the  reason  was  this ; — My  guar- 
dian, who  taught  me  Latin,  was  in 
the  habit  of  coming  over  and  dining 
at  my  motlicr's  table  whenever  be 
pleased.  On  these  occasiooa  be,  who 
like  myself  pitied  depaulant  onimalS) 
went  invariably  into  the  yard  of  the 
offices,  taking  me  with  bim,  and  un- 
chained tho  does.  There  were  two — • 
Grim,  a  maatifl,  and  Turk,  our  young 
triend.  My  guardian  was  a  bold  athle- 
tic man, and  delightcdiudop.  lie  told 
mc,  which  also  my  own  heart  told  me, 
that  these  poor  dogs  laugnished  out 
their  lives  under  this  confinement. 
The  moment  tbat  I  and  my  guardian 
(tgo  tl  Tex  mtui)  appeared  in  sight  of 
tho  two  kennels,  it  ia  impossible  to 
express  the  joy  of  the  dogs.  T\irk 
was  usually  restless;  Grim  slept 
away  his  life  in  surliaess.  But  at  the 
sight  of  us — of  uiy  little  insignificant 
self  and  my  six-toot  gnordiau — both 
dogsyelled  with  deUght.  We  unfasten- 
ed their  chains  with  our  own  bands, 
they  licking  our  hands ;  and  as  to  my- 
self, licking  my  miserable  little  face; 
audat  one  bound  they  re-entered  upon 
their  natural  heritage  of  joy.  Always 
we  took  tbem  through  the  fields, 
where  they  molested  nothing,  and 
closed  with  giving  them  a  cold  bath 
in  the  brook  which  bounded  my  fa- 
ther's properly.  What  despair  must 
have  iiosaessed  onr  doga  when  they 
were  taken  back  to  their  hateful  pri- 
sons !  and  I,  for  m^  part,  not  endu- 
ring to  sec  their  misery,  slunk  aww- 
when  tho  rechaining  commenced.  It 
was  in  vain  to  tell  me  that  all  people, 
who  bad  property  out  of  doors  to  pro- 
tect, chained  up  dogs  in  the  samo 
way;  tliii  only  proved  the  e 
the  oppression ;  for  a  monsti 
pression  it  did  seem,  that  creatures, 
boiling  with  life  and  the  desires  of 
life,  should  be  thus  detained  in  cap- 
tivity until  they  were  set  free  by 
death.    That  liberation  visited  poor 
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Grim  and  Turk  sooner  than  any  of  uS 
expected,  for  they  were  both  poisoned 
irithin  the  year  that  followed  by  a 
party  of  burglars.  At  the  end  of  that 
year  I  was  reading  the  ^neld;  and 
It  struck  me,  who  remembered  the 
howling  recusancy  of  Tt/rA,  as  a  pecn- 
riatly  fine  circumstance,  introduced 
amongst  the  horrors  of  Tartarus,  that 
sadden  gleam  of  powerful  animals, 
full  of  life  and  conscious  rights,  rebell- 
ing against  chains : — 

''  Ineque  leonum 
Vincla  recusantum."  * 

Virgil  had  doubtless  picked  up  that 
gem  in  his  visits  at  feeding-time  to 
the  catem  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre. 
But  the  rights  of  brute  creatures  to  a 
merciful  forbearance  on  the  part  of 
man,  could  not  enter  into  the  feeblest 
conceptions  of  one  belonghig  to  a  na- 
tion that,  (although  too  noble  to  be 
wantonly  cruel,)  yet  in  the  same  am- 
phitheatre  manifested  so   little  re- 
gard even  to  human  rights.    Under 
Christianity,    the   condition  of  the 
brute  has  improved,   and  will  im- 
prove much  more.    There  is  ample 
room.    For  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that 
the    commonest    vice    of  Christian 
children,    too    often    surveyed  with 
careless  eyes  by  mothers,  that  in  their 
human  relations  are  full  of  kindness, 
is  cruelty  to  the  inferior  creatures 
thrown  upon  thehr  mercy.    For  my 
own    part,    what    had    formed   the 
groundwork  of  my  happiness,  (since 
joyous  was  my  nature,  though  over- 
spread with  a  cloud  of  sadness,)  had 
been  from  the  first  a  heart  overflow- 
ing with  love.    And  I  had  drunk  in 
too  profoundly  the  spu-it  of  Christi- 
anity  from  our  many  nursery  read- 
ings, not  to  read  also  in  its  divine 
words  the  justification  of  my  own 
tendencies.  That  which  I  desired,  was 
the  thing  which  I  ought  to  desire; 
the  mercy  that  I  loved  was  the  mer- 
cy that  God  had  blessed.    From  the 
sermon  on  the  Mount  resounded  for 
ever  in  my  ears — "Blessed  are  the 
merciful ! "     I  needed  not  to  add — 
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**  For  they  shall  obtain  mercy."  Bf 
lips  so  holy,  and  when  standing  fit 
the  atmosphere  of  truths  so  diWnei 
simply  to  have  been  blessed — thai 
was  {(  sufficient  ratification;  eveiy 
truth  so  revealed,  and  so  halloKred  l^ 
position,  starts  into  sudden  life,  and 
becomes  to  itself  its  own  flathentlcn- 
tion,  needing  no  proof  to  convlnccfi 
needing  no  promise  to  flUure. 

It  may  well  be  supposed,  therelbt^ 
that,  hftving  so  earl^  awakened  tHthln 
me  what  may  be  philosophically  called 
the  transcendental  justice  of  Chris- 
tianity, I  blamed  not  Turk  for  yield- 
ing to  the  coercion  of  his  nature.   Ha 
had  killed  the  object  of  my  love.  Bat, 
besides  that  he  tras  under  the  con- 
straint of  a  primary  appetite— Tnrk 
was  himself'  the  victim  of  a  killlA(( 
oppression.     He  was  doomed  to  tf 
fretful  existence  so  long  as  he  should 
exist  at  all.    Nothing  conld  recon- 
cile this  to  my  benignity,  which  aC 
that  time  rested  upon  two  pillars — 
upon  the  deep,  deep  heart   which 
(lod  had  given  to  me  at  my  birth, 
and  upon  exquisite  health.     Up  to 
the  age  of  two,  and  almost  througli 
that    entire   space   of    twenty -four 
mouths,  I  had  suffered  from  agne; 
but  when  t/iat  left  me,  all  germs  and 
traces  of  ill  health  fled  away  for  ever 
—except  only  such  (and  those  how 
curable!)   as   I  inherited  from  my 
schoolboy  distresses  in  London,  or 
had  created  by  means  of  opium.  Even 
the  long  ague  was  not  without  minis- 
trations of  favour  to  my  prevailing 
temper ;  and  on  the  whole,  no  subject 
ft>r  pity;  since  naturally  It  won  for 
me  the  sweet  caresses  of  female  ten- 
derness, both  young  and  old.    I  was 
a  little  petted;  but  you  see  by  this 
time,  reader,  that  I  must  have  been 
too  much  of  a  philosopher,  even  in 
the  year  one  ab  urhe  condita  of  mr 
frail  earthly  tenement,  to  abuse  snch 
indulgence.    It  also  won  for  me  ft 
ride  on  horseback  whenever  the  wea- 
ther permitted.    I  was  plac^  on  a 
pillow,  in  front  of  a  cankered  old  man, 
upon  a  largo  white   horse,   not  so 


*  What  follows,  I  think,  (for  book  I  have  none  of  any  kind  where  this  paper  is 
proceeding,)  viz.  ef  $er&  gub  node  rudentum,  is  probably  a  mistake  of  Virgil's; 
the  lions  did  not  roar  because  night  was  approaching,  but  because  night  brongU 
with  it  their  principal  meal|  and  comsquently  the  impatience  of  Jumger. 
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young  as  /  was,  but  still  showinc 
traces  of  blood.  And  even  the  old 
man,  who  was  both  the  oldest  and 
the  worst  of  the  three,  talked  with 
gentleness  to  myself,  reserving  his 
surliness  —  for  all  the  rest  of  tlw 
world. 

These  things  pressed  with  a  grad- 
ons  power  of  incnbation  upon  my 
predispositions ;  and  in  my  overflow- 
ing love  I  did  things  fitted  to  make 
the  reader  laagh,  and  sometimes  fitted 
to  bring  myself  into  perplexity.  One 
instance  from  a  thonsand  may  illnS'^ 
trate  the  combination  of  both  effects. 
At  four  years  old,  I  had  repeatedly  seen 
the  housemaid  raising  her  long  broom 
and  pursuing  (generally  destroying) 
a  vagrant  spider.  The  holiness  of  m 
life,  in  my  eyes,  forced  me  to  devise 
plots  for  saving  the  poor  doomed 
wretch  ;  and  thinking  intercession 
likely  to  prove  nseless,  my  policy  was 
— to  draw  off  the  honsemnd  on  pre- 
tencb  of  showing  her  a  picture,  mttfl 
the  spider,  already  en  ronte^  should 
have  had  time  to  escape.  Very  sootf, 
however,  the  shrewd  honsemaid,  mail- 
ing the  coincidence  of  these  pictnn 
exhibitions  with  the  agonies  of  foffi* 
tive  spiders,  detected  my  stratagem ; 
so  that,  if  the  reader  will  pardon  tA 
expression  borrowed  from  the  street, 
henceforwards  the  pictm'e  was  "no 
go."  However,  as  she  approved  of 
my  motive,  she  told  me  of  the  many 
murders  that  the  spider  had  com- 
mitted, and  next  (which  was  worse) 
of  the  many  that  he  certainly  ttam 
commit  if  reprieved.  This  staggeivd 
me.  I  could  have  gladly  forgiven  the 
past ;  but  it  diri  seem  a  false  mewy 
to  3pare  one  spider  in  order  to  scatter 
death  amongst  fifty  flics.  I  thott^ 
timidly  for  a  moment,  of  snggestmg 
til  at  ])eople  sometimes  repented,  and 
that  he  might  repent ;  bnt  I  checked 
myself,  on  considering  that  I  bad 
never  read  any  acconnt,  and  that  she 
might  langh  at  the  idea,  of  a  penitent 
spider.  To  desist  was  a  necessity  fai 
these  circumstances.  Bnt  the  mfll- 
culty  which  the  honsemaid  had  sug- 
gested^ did  not  depart;  it  troubled 
my  musing  mind  to  perceive,  that 
tlie  welfare  of  one  creature  might 


stand  upon  the  ndn  of  aiioth^ :  afid 
the  case  of  the  spider  remained 
thencelbrwards  even  more  perplexing 
to  my  understanding  than  it  wu 
painful  to  my  heart. 

The  reader  is  likely  to  differ  front 
me  upon  the  question,  moved  by  re^ 
cnrring  to  such  experiences  of  child'* 
hood,  whether  much  value  attaches 
to  the  perceptions  and  inteDectnal 
gUmpses  of  a  child.  Children,  lik6 
men,  range  through  a  gamut  that  is 
infinite,  of  temperaments  and  charaC'* 
ters,  ascending  from  the  very  dust 
below  our  feet  to  highest  heaven.  I 
have  seen  children  that  were  sensual, 
brutal,  devilish.  But,  thanks  be  to  the 
vis  meduxOrix  of  human  nature,  and 
to  the  goodness  of  God,  these  are  as 
rare  exnibitlons  as  all  other  monsters. 
I^eople  thought,  when  sedng  sndi 
odioQs  travesties  and  bnriesques  upon 
lovely  bnman  infkncy,  that  perhaps 
the  little  wretches  mifght  be  Mkropi,*  ^ 
Tet^  possibly,  (it  has  since  ooctured 
to  me,)  even  these  children  of  the 
fiend,  as  they  seemed,  might  have  one 
chord  in  their  horrible  natures  that 
answered  to  the  call  of  some  snblhnd 
purpose.  There  is  a  mimic  instsnctf 
of  tMs  kind,  often  Ibnnd  amongst  ovr- 
selves  in  natures  that  Are  not  realfy 
•*  horriWe,"  bnt  which  »eem  such  to 
persons  viewing  them  flrom  a  station 
not  suAcientty  central : — ^Always  there 
are  mischievous  bots  hi  a  neighbour- 
hood, boys  who  tie  cndsters  to  the 
tails  of  eats  belonging  to  la^es— a 
tMog  which  etreoMf  I  cEsapprovd ; 
and  who  rob  orchards — a  thing 
which  sl^Mfy  I  disapprove ;  and  be« 
hMl  the  next  day,  on  meeting 
the  injured  ladies,  they  say  to  me^ 
^  Ohr,  my  dear  friend,  never  pretend 
to  argue  fbr  him !  This  boy,  we  sbaH 
an  see,  will  come  to  be  hanged.** 
WeB,  ma  seems  a  ^Hsameable  pro^ 
gpect  for  an  parties ;  so  I  change  the 
snbf ectj  and  lo  f  five  years  later,  therS 
is  an  English  fHgate  fiffhting  with  ft 
firigate  of  heavier  metal,  (no  matter 
of  what  nation.)  The  noble  captain 
has  manoeuvred,  as  only  his  country-* 
men  can  manoeuvre ;  he  has  delivered 
his  broadsides,  as  only  the  prond 
islanders  can  deliver  them.    Suddenly 


*  "  Kilcrops." — See,  amongst  BovAefi  early  poema,  one  upon  this  8nper>titi<MI. 
Southey  argues  contra;  but  for  ffly  pnt,  I  should  have  been  more  mspoeed  fa 

hold  a  brief  on  the  other  side. 
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he  sees  the  opening  for  a  coup- de- 
main;  through  his  speaking-trumpet 
he  shouts — "  Where  are  my  boarders  f^^ 
And  instantly  rise  upon  the  deck,  with 
the  gaiety  of  boyhood,  in  white  shirt 
sleeves  bound  with  black  ribands,  fifty 
men,  the  ciite  of  the  crew ;  and  be- 
hold !  at  the  very  head  of  them,  cut- 
lass in  hand,  is  our  friend  the  tyer 
of  canisters  to  the  tails  of  ladies^  cats 
— a  thing  which  greatly  I  disapprove, 
and  also  the  robber  of  orchards — a 
thuig  which  sliglitly  I  disapprove.  But 
here  is  a  man  that  will  not  suffer  you 
cither  gi'catly  or  slightly  to  disapprove 
him.  Fire  celestial  bums  in  his  eye ; 
his  nation,  his  glorious  nation,  is  in 
his  mind ;  himself  he  regards  no  more 
than  the  life  of  a  cat,  or  the  ruin  of  a 
canister.  On  the  deck  of  the  enemy 
he  throws  himself  with  rapture ;  and 
if  he  is  amongst  the  killed,  if  he  for 
an  object  so  gloriously  unselfisii  lays 
down  with  joy  his  life  and  glittering 
•  youth,  mark  this — that,  perhaps,  he 
will  not  be  the  least  in  heaven. 

But  coining  back  to  the  case  of 
childhood,  I  maintain  steadfastly — 
that,  into  all  the  elementary  feelings  of 
man,  children  look  with  more  search- 
ing gaze  than  adults.  My  opinion 
is,  that  where  circumstances  favour, 
where  the  heart  is  deep,  where  humi- 
lity and  tenderness  exist  in  strength, 
where  the  situation  is  favourable  as 
to  solitude  and  as  to  genial  feelings, 
children  have  a  specific  power  of  con- 
templating the  truth,  which  departs 
as  they  enter  the  world.  It  is  clear 
to  me,  that  children,  upon  elementary 
paths  which  require  no  knowledge  of 
the  world  to  unravel,  tread  more 
firmly  than  men ;  have  a  more  pa- 
thetic sense  of  the  beauty  which  lies 
injustice;  and,  according  to  the  im- 
mortal ode  of  our  great  laureate,  [ode 
^^  On  the  Intimations  of  Immortality 
in  Childhood,'*]  a  far  closer  commu- 
nion with  God.  I,  if  you  observe, 
do  not  much  intenneddlo  with  re- 
ligion, properly  so  called.  My  path 
lies  on  the  interspace  between  reli- 
gion and  philosophy,  that  connects 
them  both.  Yet  here  for  once  I 
shall  trespass  on  grounds  not  pro- 


perly mine,  and  dci^ire  jou  to  ob- 
serve  in  St  Matthew,  chap.  xxL,  and 
V.  15,  who  were  those  that,  cryiog 
in  the  temple,  made  the  first  public 
recognition  of  Christianity.  Tbeiif 
if  you  say,  ^*  Oh,  but  children 
echo  what  they  hear,  and  are  no  in- 
dependent authorities!"  I  must  re- 
quest you  to  extend  your  reading  into 
V.  16,  where  you  will  find  that  the 
testimony  of  these  children,  as  bear- 
ing an  original  value,  was  ratified  by 
the  highest  testimony;  and  the  re- 
cognition of  these  cluidren  did  itself 
receive  a  heavenly  recognition.  And 
this  could  not  have  been,  unless  there 
were  children  in  Jerusalem  who  saw 
into  truth  with  a  far  sharper  eye  than 
Sanhedrims  and  Kabbis. 

It  is  impossible,  with  respect  to  any 
memorable  grief,  that  it  can  be  ade- 
quately exhibited  so  as  to  indicate 
the  enormity  of  the  convnlsion  whidi 
really  it  caused,  without  viewing  it 
under  a  variety  of  aspects — a  thing 
which  is  here  almost  necessary  for  the 
eficct  of  proportion  to  what  follows: 
1st,  for  instance,  in  its  immediate 
pressure,  so  stunning  and  confound- 
ing; 2dly,  in  its  oscillations,  as  in 
its  earlier  agitations,  frantic  with  tu- 
mults, that  borrow  the  wings  of  the 
winds ;  or  in  its  diseased  impulses  of 
sick  languishing  desire,  through  which 
sorrow  transforms  itself  to  a  sunny 
angel,  that  beckons  us  to  a  sweet  re- 
pose. These  phases  of  revolving  afiec- 
tion  I  have  already  sketched.  And  I 
shall  also  sketch  a  third,  i.  e.  where 
the  affliction,  seemingly  hushing  itself 
to  sleep,  suddenly  soars  upwards 
again  upon  combining  with  another 
mode  of  sorrow;  viz.  anxiety  withont 
definite  limits,  and  the  trouble  of  a 
reproaching  conscience.  As  some- 
tunes,*  upon  the  English  lakes, 
waterfowl  that  have  careered  in  the 
air  until  the  eye  is  wearied  with 
the  eternal  wheelings  of  their  inimi- 
table flight — Grecian  simplicities  of 
motion,  amidst  a  labyrinthine  in- 
finity of  curves  that  would  bafile 
the  geometry  of  Apollonius — seek 
the  water  at  last,  as  if  with  some 
settled  purpose  (you  imagme)  of  re- 


♦  In  this  place  I  derive  my  feeliug  partly  from  a  lovely  sketch  of  the  appear- 
cncc,  iu  verso,  by  Mr  Wordsworth ;  partly  from  my  own  experience  of  the  case  • 
and,  not  having  the  poems  here,  I  know  not  how  to  proportion  my  acknowledge 
ni?nts. 


Id4&.]  Beiiuf  a  Sequel  to  Hie  CbH/eauc 
podDg.  Ab,  how  little  have  you 
undarstood  the  omDipoteace  of  that 
life  which  tbej  iuherit  I  TAei/  want 
110  rest ;  thcj  laugh  at  resting ;  all  is 
"  make  believe,"  as  when  au  infant 
Hides  its  luughiiig  face  behind  its  edo- 
Iher'd  shawl.  For  a  moment  it  is  still. 
ii  it  meaning  to  rest?  Will  its  im- 
tiaticnt  heart  endiiro  to  lark  there  for 
long  ?  Ask  rather  if  a  cataract  will 
stop  li-om  fatigue.  Will  a  sunbeam 
Bleep  on  its  travels?  Or  the  At- 
lantic rest  from  its  labours  ?  As 
little  can  the  infant,  as  little  can  the 
waterfowl  of  the  lakes,  suspend  their 
play,  except  as  a  variety  of  play,  or 
rest  unless  when  nature  compda  thorn. 
Soddeuly  starts  off  the  infant,  sudden- 
ly ascend  the  bu-ds,  to  now  ev(dutions 
ns  incalculable  us  the  caprices  of  a 
li.ileidoscopc ;  and  the  glory  of  their 
motions,  from  the  mixed  immortalities 
of  bcaaty  and  iucxhaQstible  variety, 
becomes  at  least  pathetic  to  survey. 
So  also,  and  with  such  life  of  varia- 
lion,  do  the  primajy  convnlsioDs  of 
nature — Buch,  pcrtiaps,  us  onlyy^riNi- 
vry'  formations  in  the  hnman  system 
can  experience — come  round  again 
and  again  by  reverberating  shocks. 

The  new  intcrcoarse  with  mygnar- 
(iian,  aud  the  changes  of  scene  which 
naturoUy  it  led  to,  were  of  use  in  wean- 
ing toy  miud  from  the  mere  disease 
which  threatened  it  in  case  1  had 
been  left  any  longer  to  my  total  soli- 
tude. But  out  of  these  changes  grew 
sn  incident  which  restored  my  grief, 
though  in  a  more  troubled  shape, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  associated 
with  something  like  remorse  and 
deadly  anxiety.  I  can  safely  say 
that  this  was  my  earliest  trespass, 
and  perhaps  a  venial  one — all  things 
considered.  Nobody  ever  discovered 
it ;  and  hut  for  my  own  frankness  it 
would  not  be  known  to  this  day.  But 
that  I  could  not  know  ;  and  for  years. 
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that  is  fW>tn  seven  or  earlier  op  to 
ten,  snch  was  my  simplicity,  that  I 
lived  in  constant  terror.  This,  though 
it  revived  my  grief,  did  ine  probaUy 
great  service ;  because  it  wa«  no 
longer  a  state  of  languishing  desire 
tending  to  torpor,  bat  of  feverish  irri- 
tation and  gnawing  care  that  kept 
alive  the  activity  of  my  understand- 
ing. The  case  was  this: — It  hap- 
pened that  I  hod  now,  and  commou- 
cini;  with  myflrst  introduction  to  Latin 
studies,  a  largo  weekly  allowance  of 

>  pocket-money,  too  large  fur  my  age, 
bat  Bufely  entrusted  to  myself,  who 
never  spent  or  desired  to  spend  one 
fraction  of  it  upon  any  thing  hut 
books.  But  all  proved  too  little 
for  my  colossal  schemes.  Had 
the  VaiJcan,  the  Bodleian,  and  th» 
Bibliothique  du  Roi  been  all  emptied 
into  one  collection  for  my  private 
gratiflcation,  little  progreBs  wonld 
have  been  made  towards  content  in 
this  particular  craving.  Very  soon  I 
had  rnu  ahead  of  my  allowance,  and 
was  about  three  guineas  deep  in  debt. 
There  I  paused ;  for  deep  anxiety 
now  be^an  to  oppress  me  as  to  the 
conrso  in  which  this  mysterious  (and 
indeed  guilty)  current  of  debt  would 
finally  flow.  For  the  present  it  was 
frozen  up ;  but  I  had  some  reason  for 
thinking  that  Christmas  thawed  all 
debts  whatsoever,  and  set  them  in 
motion  towards  innumerable  pockets'. 
Now  mi/  debt  wonld  be  thawed  with 
all  the  rest ;  and  in  what  dii'cclion 
wouid  it  flow?  There  was  no  river 
that  would  carry  It  oflf  to  sea;  to 
somebody's  pocket  It  would  beyond  a 
(lonbt  moko  its  way ;  and  who  wat 
that  Boraobody  ?  This  question  hount- 
cd  me  for  ever.  Christmas  had  come, 
Christmas  had  gone,  and  1  heard 
ngthing  of  the  throe  gaineas.  But  I 
was  not  easier  for  that.  Far  rather  I 
would  have  heard  of  it ;  for  this  iiide- 


•  "  And  so,  then,"  the  Cynic  objeclii,  "  you  rank  your  own  mind  (and  joq  lell 
us  so  frankly)  smongBt  the  primary  furmations  !  "  Aa  I  love  to  aanay  him,  it 
would  give  mo  ]>lewiure  to  reply — "  Perhaps  I  do."  But  as  I  never  uigwer  more 
questions  than  are  necessary,  1  conliue  mjaetf  to  saying,  that  this  is  not  a  neces- 
sary construction  of  Ibe  words.  Some  minds  stand  nearer  to  the  type  of  llie  ori- 
ginal nnture  in  oaan,  are  Imer  than  others  to  tho  great  magnet  in  our  dark  phinet. 
Minds  that  are  impassioned  on  a  more  eolostal  scale  than  ordinary,  deeper  in  their 
vibrations,  and  more  eilensive  in  the  scale  of  their  vibrations — whether,  in  other 
parts  of  their  intellectual  synlem,  they  had  or  hod  not  a  corresponding  compass — 
will  Iremblo  to  greater  depths  from  a  fcaif'ul  convulsion,  and  will  come  ronod 
by  a  longer  curve  of  undulations. 
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finite  approach  of  a  loitering  cata- 
strophe gnawed  and  fretted  my  feel- 
ings. No  Grecian  audience  ever 
waited  with  more  shuddering  horror 
for  the  anagnorisis*  of  the  CEdipus, 
than  I  for  the  explosion  of  my  debt. 
Had  I  been  less  ignorant,  1  should 
have  proposed  to  mortgage  my  weekly 
allowance  for  the  debt,  or  to  form  a 
sinking  fond  for  redeeming  it ;  for  the 
weekly  sum  was  nearly  live  per  cent  on 
the  entire  debt.  But  I  had  a  myste- 
rious awe  of  ever  alluding  to  it.  This 
arose  from  my  want  of  some  confi- 
dential friend ;  whilst  my  grief  point- 
ed continually  to  the  remembrance— 
that  80  it  had  not  always  been.  Bnt 
was  not  the  bookseller  to  blame  in 
aufferiug  a  child  scarcely  seven  years 
old  to  contract  such  a  debt?  ^ot  in 
the  least.  Ue  was  both  a  rich  man, 
who  could  not  possibly  care  for  my 
trifiing  custom,  and  notoriously  an 
honourable  man.  Indeed  the  money 
which  1  myself  spent  every  week  in 
tKMks,  would  reasonably  have  caused 
him  to  presume  that  so  small  a  sum 
as  three  guineas  might  well  be  autho- 
rised by  my  family.  Ue  stood,  how- 
ever, on  plainer  ground.  For  my 
guardian,  who  was  very  indolent,  (as 
people  chose  to  call  it,)  that  is,  like 
his  little  melancholy  ward,  spent  all 
his  time  in  reading,  often  enongh 
would  send  me  to  the  bookseller's 
with  a  written  order  for  books.  This 
was  to  prevent  my  forgetting.  But 
when  he  found  that  such  a  thing  as 
*^  forgetting "  hi  the  case  of  a  book, 
was  wholly  out  of  the  question  for  me, 
the  trouble  of  writing  was  dismissed. 
And  thus  I  had  become  factor-general 
cm  the  part  of  my  guardian,  both  for 
hi8  books,  and  for  such  as  were  want- 
ed on  my  own  account  in  the  natural 
course  of  my  education.  My  private 
**  little  account"  had  therefore  in  fact 
flowed  homewards  at  Christmas,  not 
(as  I  anticipated)  in  the  shape  of  an 
independent  current,  but  as  a  little 
tributary  rill  that  was  lost  in  the 
waters  of  some  more  important  river. 
This  I  now  know,  but  could  not  then 
have  known  with  any  ccrtamty.  So 
far,  however,  the  att'air  would  gra- 
dually have  sunk  out  of  my  anxieties 


as  time  wore  on.  Bat  there  wis  to- 
other item  in  the  case,  which,  from 
the  excess  of  my  ignorance,  preyed 
upon  my  spirits  far  more  keenly  ;  and 
this,  keeping  itself  alive,  kept  also 
the  other  incident  alive.  With  re- 
spect to  tlte  debt,  I  was  not  so  igno- 
rant as  to  think  it  of  mnch  danger  by 
the  mere  amount :  my  own  aUowanoe 
furnished  a  soale  for  preventing  IM 
mistake:  it  was  the  principle,  the 
having  presumed  to  contract  debts  on 
my  own  account,  that  I  feared  to  have 
exposed.  But  this  other  case  was  a 
ground  for  anxiety  even  as  regarded 
the  amount;  not  really;  but  nnder 
the  jestmg  representation  made  to  mef 
which  I  (as  ever  before  and  aflter) 
swallowed  in  perfect  faith.  Amongai 
the  books  which  I  had  boogfat,  all 
English,  was  a  history  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, commencing  of  ooarse  witii 
Brutus  and  a  thousand  years  of  im- 
possibilities ;  these  fables  being  gene- 
rously thrown  in  as  a  little  gratutovs 
extra  to  the  mass  of  truths  wliioh  wars 
to  follow.  This  was  to  be  completed 
in  sixty  or  eighty  parts,  I  beUere. 
But  there  was  another  work  left  moie 
indefinite  as  to  its  ultimate  esteoty 
and  which  from  its  nature  seemed  to 
imply  a  far  wider  range.  It  was  a 
general  history  of  navigation,  rap- 
ported  by  a  vast  body  of  royages. 
Now,  when  I  considered  with  myself 
what  a  huge  thing  the  sea  was,  aod 
that  so  many  thousands  of  captaiM, 
commodores,  admirals,  were  eteraalily 
running  up  and  down  it,  and  scoriHg 
lines  upon  its  face  so  rankiy,  that  In 
some  of  the  mam  *^  streets "  aad 
**  squares"  (as  one  might  call  them) 
their  tracks  would  blend  into  one  on- 
distinguishable  blot, — I  began  to  tar 
that  such  a  work  tended  to  infinity. 
What  was  little  England  to  the  noi- 
▼ersal  sea  ?  And  yet  thai  went  per^ 
haps  to  fourscore  parts.  Kotendoitag 
the  uncertainty  that  now  besieged  my 
tranquillity,  1  resolved  to  know  the 
worst ;  and  on  a  day  ever  memorable 
to  me  I  went  down  to  the  booksellsr^ 
Ho  was  a  mild  elderiy  man,  aod  to 
myself  had  always  shown  a  kind  in- 
dulgent manner.  Partly  perhi^  te 
had  been  struck  by  my  extreme  gro- 


*  t.  e.  (As  on  account  of  English  readers  is  added,)  the  recognition  of  hb  ••«• 
Identity,  which  in  one  moment,  and  by  a  horrid  flash  of  rerelation,  conDccCs  M^ 
Mith  acts  incestuous,  murderous,  parricidal,  in  the  past,  and  with  a  miittrislt 
fatality  of  woe  lurking  in  the  future. 
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Tity;  and  parilv,  Juricg  the  many 
COQversfttioua  I  liiid  wild  iiiiu,  ou  oi;- 
CBfiion  of  my  t;"'iiJiaii'a  orders  lot 
books,  witli  my  lautjliablc  siniplicily. 
But  there  vaa  aiwihuT  reason  wbicb 
bad  early  won  for  me  liia  patemftl 
regard. "  For  tlie  first  threu  or  four 
montlis  I  had  fuond  Lnlin  soraetbiog 
ofadrudgery;  cind  tbc  incident  wlikb 
for  ever  knocked  away  tbu  "  ghores," 
at  that  time  pi-evcnting  my  launch 
npoq.tbe  genernl  bosom  of  Latin  llte- 
ratnre,  was  tliiw :— One  day  ibe  book- 
B^er  took  down  a  Beza'H  Latin  Ta- 
tamtnt;  and,  jOpe iiitig  it.  asked  mv  to 
translate  for  him  Die  chnpU'r  wbicli 
he  pointed  to.  1  was  strack  by  per- 
ceiving that  it  waa  the  gt«at  chi^tter 
of  St  f^aul  ou  tho  grave  ^d  teanirec- 
tioo.  I  had  never  aeen  a  Latin  ver- 
sion :  yet  from  the  simplicity  of  tin 
icriptural  style  in  (uy  translatiiHit 
(though  Beza'a  ia  far  fVoin  good,)  I 
couldnotweUhavefailedinoonBtnuDg. 
Bat  OS  it  b^pened  to  be  tJiis  partl- 
cnlar  chapter,  which  in  Eo^h  I  had 
read  again  and  again  with  ao  paa- 
aionate  a  sense  of  its  grandeur,  I  read 
it  off  with  a  fluency  and  effect  Uke  loau 
great  opera-singer  uttering  a  raptorons 
bravura.  My  kind  old  friend  ezprcM- 
ed  himself  gratifled,  making  me  a  pre- 
sent of  the  book  aa  a  mark  of  his  ^i- 
probatioo.  And  it  is  remarkable,  t^at 
from  this  moment,  when  the  deep 
memory  of  the  English  words  had 
forced  me  into  eeeing  the  predM  cor- 
respoudcnce  of  the  two  concurrent 
streams — Latin  and  Engtisb — never 
agaiu  did  aay  difficulty  arise  to  cfae^ 
the  velocity  of  my  progress  in  this 
particular  language.     At  less  thai 
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eleven  yej 

was  a  very  indifferent  Grecian, 
become  a  brilliant  master  of  Latinily, 
OS  my  Alcaics  and  ChoiiambicB  ife- 
naiu  10  testify :  and  the  whole  oco^ 
Bion  of  a  cbange  so  memorable  to  aboy, 
was  tills  casual  summons  to  translate 
a  cumposition  with  wiiich  mj  heart 
was  tilled.  Ever  after  thia  he  abowed 
arcssiog  kindness,  and  eo  concle- 


ono  of  his  young  people.  Now  this 
was  a  market-day;  and  there  waa  a 
press  of  country  people  present,  whom 
I  did  not  wish  to  bear  my  question. 
Never  did  human  creature,  with  his 
heart  paJpilating  at  Delphi  for  the  ro- 
lution  of  some  killing  mystery,  stand 
belbre  tbe  priestess  of  tho  orade,  with 
lips  that  moved  mure  sadly  than 
mine,  wbou  now  advimcing  to  a  smil- 
ing young  man  at  a  desk.  Uis  answer 
waa  to  decide,  though  I  could  not  ex- 
actly know  that,  whether  for  tbe  next 
two  years  I  was  (o  have  an  hour  of 
peace.  He  was  a  handsome,  good-na~ 
tured  young  man,  but  full  of  fun  and 
fi'olic;  and  I  dare  say  was  amused 
wiib  what  must  have  seemed  to  Urn 
the  absurd  aj]x.iety  of  my  features. 
1  described  tbe  work  to  him,  and  be 
understood  Die  at  once:  how  many 
volumes  did  he  think  it  wouhl  ejttend 
to?  There  was  a  whimsical  expresMOD 
pcrbain  of  drollery  about  his  eyes,  but 
whicli  unhappily,  under  my  precon- 
ceptions, I  translated  Into  scorn,  as  h« 
replied, — "  How  many  volumes?  OhI 
really  I  can't  say,  maybe  a  matter  of 
ld,OuO,  be  tbe  same  more  or  less." 
"  Moref"  I  said  in  horror,  altogether 
neglecting  the  contiugeocy  of  "  less." 
"  Why,"  be  said,  "  we  can't  settle  ' 
these  things  to  a  nicety.  But,  con- 
sidering tbe  subject,"  [ay,  that  was 
tbe  very  thing  which  I  myself  conu- 
dered,]  "I  should  say,  there  might  be 
some  tdfle  over,  as  suppose  41)0  or 
600  volumes,  be  tbe  same  more  or 
less."  What,  then,  here  tbere  might 
be  Bupi>lctnents  to  supplemenw— the 
work  might  positively  nertr  end.  Ob 
one  pretence  or  another,  if  an  author 
or  publisher  might  add  600  volumes, 
he  might  add  another  round  16,000. 
loilecdit  Btiikes  one  even  now.  that 
by  the  time  all  the  onc'lcgged  com- 
modores and  yellow  admirals  of  that 
generation  had  exhausted  their  long 
yams,  another  generation  would  have 
grown  anotbcr  crop  of  the  same  gal- 
lant Bpinners.  I  asked  no  aton,  but 
slunk  out  of  tbe  shop,  and  never  again 


ingly,  that  generally  he  woald  entered  it  with  cheerfulness,  or  pro- 
pounded any  frank  questions  as  here- 
tofore. For  1  was  now  seriously 
afraid  of  pointing  attention  to  myself 
as  one  that,  by  having  [mrchssed  some 
nuuitn'is,  and  obtained  others  on  cre- 
dit, bud  silently  contracted  an  engage- 
ment to  take  all  the  rest,  though  they 
should  stretch  t4  tlie  crtclt  ol'  doom. 


leave  any  pei^le  for  a  1 
whom  he  was  engaged,  to  coBie  and 
spcuk  to  me.  On  this  fatal  day,  how- 
ever, for  such  it  proved  to  me,  be 
could  not  do  this.  He  saw  me,  in- 
deed, and  nodded,  but  GoaldaotlinvB 
a  pany  of  elderly  strangers.  Thia 
acddcat  threw  me  uiuTwlaWr  niM 
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Certainly  1  had  never  heard  of  a  work 
that  extended  to  15,000  volumes;  but 
still  there  was  no  natural  impossibility 
that  it  should;  and,  if  in  any  case,  in 
none  so  reasonably  as  one  upon  the 
inexhaustible  sea.  Besides,  any  slight 
mistake  as  to  the  letter  of  the  number, 
could  not  affect  the  horror  of  the  final 
prospect.  I  saw  by  the  imprint,  and 
X  heard,  that  this  work  emanated  from 
London,  avast  centreof  mystery  tome, 
and  the  more  so,  as  a  thing  unseen  at 
any  time  by  my  eyes,  and  nearly  200 
miles  distant.  I  felt  the  fatal  truth, 
that  here  was  a  ghostly  cobweb  ra- 
diating into  all  the  provinces  from 
the  mighty  metropolis.  I  secretly  had 
trodden  upon  the  outer  circumfe- 
rence, had  damaged  or  deranged  the 
fine  threads  and  links,^-concealment 
or  reparation  there  could  be  none, 
^owly  perhaps,  but  surely,  the  vibra- 
tion would  travel  back  to  London. 
The  ancient  spider  that  sat  there  at 
the  centre,  would  rush  along  the  net- 
work through  all  longitudes  and  lati- 
tudes, until  he  found  the  responsible 
caitiff,  author  of  so  much  mischief. 
Even,  with  less  ignorance  than  mine, 
there  was  something  to  appal  a  child*s 
imagination  in  the  vast  systematic 
machinery  by  which  any  elaborate 
work  could  disperse  itself,  could  levy 
money,  could  put  questions  and  get 
answers — all  in  profound  silence,  nay, 
even  in  darkness — searching  every 
nook  of  every  town,  and  of  every  ham- 
let in  so  populous  a  kingdom.  I  had 
some  dim  terrors,  also,  connected  with 
the  Stationers^  Company.  I  had  often 
obser\'cd  them  in  popular  works 
threatening  unknown  men  with  un- 
known chastisements,  for  offences 
equdly  unknown ;  nay,  to  myself, 
absolutely  inconceivable.  Could  / 
be  the  mysterious  criminal  so  long 

rinted  out,  as  it  were,  in  prophecy? 
figured  the  stationers,  doubtless 
all  powerful  men,  pulling  at  one 
xope,  and  my  unhappy  self  hanging 
at  the  other  end.  But  an  image, 
whic^  seems  now  even  more  ludi- 
crous than  the  rest,  at  that  time  was 
the  one  most  connected  with  the 
revival  of  my  grief.  It  occurred  to 
my  subtlety,  that  the  Stationers^  Com- 
pany, or  any  other  company,  could 
not  possibly  demand  the  money  until 
they  had  delivered  the  volumes.  And, 
as  no  man  could  say  that  I  had  ever 
positively  refused  to  receive  them. 


[Ajiril, 


they  would  have  no  pretence  fbr  not 
accomplishing  this  delivery  in  a  civil 
manner.  Unless  I  should  turn  oat  to 
be  no  customer  at  all,  at  present  it 
was  clear  that  I  had  a  right  to  be  con- 
sidered a  most  excellent  costomer; 
one,  in  fact,  who  had  given  an  order 
for  fifteen  thousand  volumes.  Tben 
rose  up  before  me  this  great  ^J^m- 
house  ^^scena"  of  thedeUverr.  There 
would  be  a  ring  at  the  front  aoor.  ▲ 
waggoner  in  the  front,  with  a  blead 
voice,  would  ask  for  *'  a  yoimg  gentle- 
man who  had  given  an  order  to  Atlt 
house.''  Looking  out,  I  should  per- 
ceive a  procession  of  carts  and  wag- 
gons, all  advancing  in  measnred  move- 
ments ;  each  in  turn  would  present  its 
rear,  deliver  its  cargo  of  volumes,  l^ 
shooting  them,  like  a  load  of  coals,  on 
the  lawn,  and  wheel  off  to  the  rear, 
by  way  of  clearing  the  road  for  its 
successors.  Then  the  impossibility  of 
even  asking  the  servants  to  cover  with 
sheets,  or  counterpanes,  or  table- 
cloths, such  a  mountainous,  such  n 
*^  star-y-pointing  "  record  of  my  past 
offences  lying  in  so  conspicuons  n 
situation !  Men  would  not  know 
my  guilt  merely,  they  would  see  it 
But  the  reason  why  this  form  of  the 
consequences,  so  much  more  than  any 
other,  stuck  by  my  imagination  wasy 
that  it  connected  itself  with  one  of  the 
Arabian  nights  which  had  partlcalarir 
interested  myself  and  my  sister,  tt 
was  that  tale,  where  a  young  portei^ 
having  his  ropes  about  his  person,  had 
stumbled  into  the  special  *^  preserve" 
of  some  old  magician.  He  finds  n 
beautiful  lady  imprisoned^  to  whom 
(and  not  without  prospects  of  soc- 
cess)  he  recommends  himself  as  a 
suitor,  more  in  harmony  with  her 
own  years  than  a  withered  magi- 
cian. At  this  crisis  the  magician  re- 
turns. The  young  man  bolts,  and  fbr 
that  day  successfolly ;  but  unlncUlj 
he  leaves  his  ropes  behind.  Next 
morning  he  hears  the  magician,  too 
honest  by  half,  enquiring  at  the  front 
door,  with  much  expression  of  con- 
dolence, for  the  unfortunate  yonng  man 
whohadlosthisropcsinhlsownienana. 
Upon  this  story  1  used  to  amuse  my 
sister,  by  ventriloquizmg  to  the  ma- 
gician from  the  lips  of  the  trembling 
yoimg  man — ^*  Oh,  Mr  Magidan, 
these  ropes  cannot  be  mine!  Tliejr 
are  far  too  good ;  and  one  wouldnft 
like,  yon  know,  to  rob  some  other 
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poor  young  man.  If  jou  pleme,  Mr  when  I  suffered  most.  I  was  leading 
Magician,  I  never  hud  money  euough  Citsar.  Oh.  laarelled  scUoiar^-sim- 
to  buy  so  beantlfiil  a  set  of  ropes."  bright  intellect — "foremost  moo  of  all 
Bnt  argnnient  U  llirown  swaj  npon  a  Ihia  worid" — how  often  did  1  make 
magician,  and  off  iie  sets  on  his  traveJs  oat  of  Iliy  immortal  yolnme  a  pillow 
witii  tbo  young  porter — not  forgetting  to  support  mj  ircaried  brow,  aa  at 
ta  lake  tbe  ropes  along  with  biin.  evening,  on  my  homeward  road,  I 

Here  now  was  the  case,  that  had  used  to  tarn  into  some  silent  field, 
once  seemed  so  impressive  to  me  in  a  niicro  I  might  give  way  unobserved 
mere  fiction  from  a  far-distant  age  to  the  reveries  which  besieged  me ! 
and  land,  liiemlly  reproduced  in  my-  I  wondered,  and  found  no  cad  of  won- 
self.  For  what  did  it  matter  whether  dcriug.  at  the  revolution  that  one  short 
>  magician  donned  one  with  old  ropes  year  bad  made  in  my  happiness.  I 
for  his  engines  of  torture,  or  Station-  wondered  that  such  billows  coul'/ over- 
era'  Hall  with  15,000  volumes,  {in  the  take  me  I  At'  the  beginning  of  that 
rear  of  which  there  might  also  bo  year  how  radiantly  happy!  At  the 
ropes?)  Should/ have vcntriloqnized,  end  how  insupportably  alone! 
would  my  sister  have  langhed,  had  „  ,      ^j^     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^„.,, 

eitherof  ^  but  guessed  the  poss.bi-  From  wh.t  height  fUen." 

bty  that  I  myself,   and  withm  one  ° 

twelve  months,  and,  alas !  swnding  For  ever  I  searched  the  abyssca 
»loDe  in  the  world  as  regarded  am-  with  some  waudering  thoughts  unin- 
ftdentinl  connsel,  should  repeat  within  telligible  to  myself.  For  ever  I  dallied 
my  oivn  inner  experience  the  shadowy  with  some  obscure  notion,  how  my 
panic  of  the  young  Bagdat  inimder  sister's  love  might  be  msdo  in  some 
upon  the  privacy  of  magicians?  It  dim  way  available  for  delivering  me 
appeared,  then,  that  I  had  been  road-  from  mi^iery  ;  or  else  how  the  misery 
ing  a  legend  concerning  myself  in  the  I  had  snlfored  and  was  suffering  might 
Arabian  Nighu.  1  had  been  coctem-  be  made,  lu  some  way  equally  Sm,  the 
plated  in  types  a  thonsand  years  be-  ransom  for  winnmg  back  her  loi-e. 
fore  on  the  banks  of  the  llgrU.    It  __    —    —    —    —    — 

was  horror  and  grief  that  prompted  Here  pause,  reader  1  Imagine  your- 
that  thought.  selfsealed  hi  some  clond-scaling  swing, 

Oh,  heavens!  that  the  misery  of  a  oscillating  under  the  impnlse  of  luna- 
cbild  should  by  possibility  become  the  tic  hands ;  for  the  strength  of  lunacy 
Ifluohtcrof  Bdulta:— thateveni,  the  may  belong  to  human  dreams,  the 
enflorer,  should  bo  capable  of  aransinc  fearful  caprice  of  Imiacy,  and  the 
myself,  as  if  it  had  been  a  jest,  with  malice  of  lunacy,  whilst  the  i-icttm  of 
what  for  tliree  years  had  constituted  those  dreams  may  be  all  the  more 
the  secret  affliction  of  my  life,  and  its  certainly  removed  from  lunacy ;  even 
eternal  trepidation^lke  the  ticking  of  as  a  bridge  gathers  cohesion  and 
a  death-watch  to  patients  lying  awake  strength  from  the  incrpasiiiB  resiGt- 
in  the  plague.  Idurst  ask  no  connsel;  aueo  into  which  it  is  forced  by  in- 
there  was  no  one  to  ask.  Possibly  my  creasing  pressnrc.  Seated  In  such  ft 
sister  could  have  given  me  none  in  n  swing,  fast  as  yon  reach  the  lowest 
case  which  neither  of  us  should  have  point  of  depression,  may  yon  rely  on 
understood,  and  where  to  seek  for  in-  racing  np  to  a  starry  altitude  of  cor- 
formation  from  oUiora,  would  have  respon^ng  ascent.  Ups  and  downs 
been  at  once  to  betray  the  whole  rca-  you  will  see,  heights  and  depths,  in 
son  for  seeking  it.  But,  if  no  advice,  our  fiery  course  together,  such  as  will 
she  would  have  given  me  her  pity,  and  sometimes  tempt  yon  to  look  shyly 
the  expression  of  her  endless  love ;  and  suspiciously  at  me,  your  gmde, 
and,  with  the  relief  of  sympathy,  that  andthomlerofthBoscillatioQS.  Here, 
heals  for  a  season  all  distresses,  she  at  the  point  where  I  hare  called  a 
would  have  given  me  that  exquUito  halt,  the  reader  has  reached  the  low- 
luxury— the  knowledge  that,  having  eat  depth  m  my  nursery  afflictions, 
parted  with  my  secret,  yet  also  I  had  From  that  point,  aw-orduig  to  the 
7wt  parted  with  it.  since  It  was  in  the  principles  of  nrl  which  govern  the 
■noweronlv  of  one  that  could  ranch  less  uioTeraent  of  these  t  onfossions,  I  had 
betray  me"  than  I  could  betray  mysElf.  meant  to  launch  him  upwards  tbrongh 
At  this  time,  thai  is  ibont  the  year    the  whole  arch  of  asqending  Tisiong^ 
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which  seemed  requisite  to  balance  the 
sweep  downwards,  so  recently  describ- 
ed in  his  conrse.  Bat  accidents  of 
the  press  have  made  it  impossible  to 
accomplish  this  parpose  in  the  present 
month's  journal.  There  is  reason  to 
regret  that  the  advantages  of  position, 
which  were  essential  to  the  full  effect 
of  passages  planned  for  equipoise  and 
mutual  resistance,  have  thus  been  lost. 
Meantime,  upon  the  principle  of  the 
mariner  who  rigs  a  jury-mBst  in  de- 
fault of  his  regular  spars,  I  find  my 
resource  in  a  sort  of  "  jury  "  perora- 
tion— not  sufficient  in  the  way  of  a 
balance  by  its  proportions,  but  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  the  quality  of  the 
balance  which  I  had  contemplated. 
He  who  has  realiy  read  the  preceding 
parts  of  these  present  Confessions,  will 
be  aware  that  a  stricter  scrutiny  of 
the  past,  such  as  was  natural  after  the 
whole  economy  of  the  dreaming  faculty 
had  been  convulsed  beyond  all  prece- 
dents on  record,  led  me  to  the  conviction 
that  not  one  agency,  but  two  agencies, 
had  co-operated  to  the  tremendous  re- 
sult. The  nursery  experience  had 
been  the  ally  and  the  natural  co- 
efficient of  the  opium.  For  that  rea- 
son it  was  that  the  nursery  experience 
has  been  narrated.  Logically,  it  bears 
the  very  same  relation  to  the  convul- 
sions of  the  dreaming  faculty  as  the 
opium.  The  idealizing  tendency  ex- 
isted in  the  dream-theatre  of  my 
childhood ;  but  the  preternatural 
strength  of  its  action  and  colouring 
was  first  developed  after  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  two  causes.  The  reader 
must  suppose  me  at  Oxford :  twelve 
years  and  a  half  are  gone  by ;  I  am 
in  the  glory  of  youthful  happiness; 
but  I  have  now  first  tampen^l  with 
opium ;  and  now  first  the  agitations 
of  my  childhood  reopened  in  strength, 
now  first  they  swept  in  upon  the 
brain  with  power  and  the  grandeur 
of  recovered  life,  under  the  separate 
and  the  concurring  inspurations  of 
opium. 

Once  again,  after  twelve  years'  in- 
terval, the  nursery  of  my  childhood 
expanded  before  me — my  sister  was 
moaning  in  bed — I  was  beginning  to 
be  restless  with  fears  not  intelligible  to 
myself.  Once  again  the  nurse,  but  now 


dilated  to  colossal  proportions,  stood 
as  upon  some  Grecian  stage  with  her 
uplifted  hand,  and  like  the  superb 
Medea  standing  alone  with  her  chil- 
dren in  the  nursery  at  Corinth,*  smote 
me  senseless  to  the  ground.  Again,  I 
was  in  the  chamber  with  my  sister's 
corpse — agaui  the  pomps  of  life  rose 
up  in  silence,  the  glory  of  summer,  the 
fh>st  of  death.  I)ream  formed  itself 
mysteriously  within  dream  ;  witbhi 
these  Oxford  dreams  remoulded  itself 
continually  the  trance  in  my  sister's 
chamber, — the  bine  heavens,  the  ever- 
lasting vault,  the  soaring  billows,  die 
throne  steeped  in  the  thought  (but  not 
the  sight)  of  ^^  Him  that  sate  there- 
on ;''  the  flight,  the  pursuit,  the  irreco- 
verable steps  of  my  return  to  earth. 
Once  more  the  funeral  procession 
gathered ;  the  priest  in  his  white  sur- 
plice stood  waiting  with  a  book  in  his 
hand  by  the  side  of  an  open  grave, 
the  sacristan  with  his  shovel;  the 
coffin  sank ;  the  dust  to  dust  descended. 
Again  I  was  in  the  church  on  a 
heavenly  Sunday  morning.  The  gold- 
en sunlight  of  God  slept  amongst  • 
the  heads  of  his  apostles,  his  martyrs, 
his  saints;  the  fragment  from  the 
litany — the  fragment  ttom  tbe  clouds 
— awoke  again  the  lawny  beds  that 
went  up  to  scale  the  heavens — awoke 
again  the  shadowy  arms  that  moved 
downwards  to  meet  them.  Ones 
again,  arose  the  swell  of  the  anthem — 
the  burst  of  the  Hallelujah  dioms — 
the  storm — the  trampling  movement 
of  the  choral  passion — the  agitation 
of  my  own  trembling  sympathy — 
the  tumult  of  the  choir — ^the  wrath  of 
the  organ.  Once  more  I,  that  wal- 
lowed, became  he  that  rose  up  to  the 
clouds.  And  now  in  Oxford,  all  was 
bound  up  into  unity ;  the  first  state 
and  the  last  were  melted  into  eadt 
other  as  in  some  sunny  glorifying 
haze.  For  high  above  my  own  sta- 
tion, hovered  a  gleaming  host  of  hea- 
venly beings,  surrounding  the  pillows 
of  the  dying  children.  And  such  be- 
ings sympathize  equally  with  sorrow 
that  grovels  and  with  sorrow  that 
soars.  Such  beings  pity  alike  tho 
children  that  are  languishing  in  death, 
and  the  children  that  live  only  to  lan- 
guish in  tears. 
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Sir  Waller  Scott's  admirable  Lite  the  mother  of  one  grefit  name — Milt 

of  Dryden  concludes  with  this  pas-  ton.    OrigifiBl  and  mighty  poets  ex- 

eagc :— "  I  have  ihas  detuled  the  life,  [>ress,  at  iu  highest,  the  mind  of  their 

and  oSered  »omc  remarks  on  the  lite-  time  as  it  is  localized  on  their  own  soil. 

rary  character,  of  Jties  Duitkh  ;  With  EliMbeth  the  sjilendonr  of  the 

who,  educated  in  a  pedantic  taste  and  feudal  and  chivairons  a^es  for  England 

a  fonaticftl  religioD,  was  destined,  if  finallj  seta.    A  world  expiree,  and 

not  to  give  laws  to  the  stage  of  Eng-  erelong   a   new   world  rises.      The 

land,  at  least  to  defend  its  liberties;  Wars  which  signallxe  the  new  period. 

to  improve  burlesque  into  aatire ;  to  contrast    deeply   with    those    which 

free  iranslalion  from  the  fetters  ot  tterelofore    tore    the    land.      Those 

verbal  metaphrase,  and  exclude  from  were  the  factions  of  high  llnnages. 

it  the  license  of  paraphrase  ;  to  teach  Now,  thought  eelzM  the  weapons  of 

posterity  the   powerful    and    varied  earthly  warfare.    The  rights  vesting 

poctiual  harmony  of  which  their  Ian-  in  an  English  sul^ect  by  the  statutes 

guags  was  capable ;  to  give  an  exam-  of  the  country— the  rights  vesting  in 

pie  of  the  lytic  ode  of  unapproached  man,  as  the  subject  of  dvil  govcm- 

exccllence  ;    and  to    leave  a  name  ment,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  nature, 

BECKND  ONLY  TO  THOSE  OF  MiLTON  are  scanned  by  awakened  reason,  and 

AKD  OF  Sbakspkabe."    Two  namce  put    arms    into  men's  handa.     Tlie 

we  miss,  and  mnse  where  the  immor-  highest  of  all  the  interests   of  the 

4al  author  of  Waverley  would  hare  human  being — higher  than  all  otUen, 

placed  them ;  not  surely  below  Dry-  as  eternity  esccla  time — Religion— is 

den's — those  of  Chaucer  and  Spex-  equally    debated.      The    Protestant 

BER.  church  is  beleaguered  by  hostile  sects 

Let  those  Four  names  form  a  con-  — the  Reformation  subjected  to  the 

BtellatiOQ  —  and    the    star   Drydcn,  demand  for  a  more  searching  and 

large  and  bright  though  it  be,  must  effective  reform.     Creed,  worship,  ec- 

not  be  looked  for  in  the  same  region  clesiasticol  discipline  and  government, . 

of  the  heavens.      First  in  the  se-  all  come  mto  debate.    A  thrsidom  of 

cond  order  of   English    poets  —  let  opinion — n  bondage  of  authority,  that 

glorious   John    keep  the    place  as-  held  for  many  centuries  tJie  nation 

signed  him  by  the  greatest  of  Scots-  bound  together  in  no  powerless  union, 

men.     We  desire  not  that  he  shall  is,  upon  the  sudden,  broken  np.    Men 

vacate  the  throne.    But  between  the  willknow  why  tbejobeyand  why  they 

first  order  and  the  second,  let  that  be  believe ;  and  human  laws  and  divine 

remembered  which  seems  here  to  have  truths  are  searched,  as  far  as  tha  wit 

been  forgotten,    that    immeasurable  of  man  is  capable,  to  the  roots.    It  is 

spaces  intervene.     ''  Second  only  to  the  spirit  of  the  new  time  that  has 

Shakspearo  and  Milton,"  implies  near  broken  forth,  and  begins  ambitjonsly, 

approach  to  them  of  another  greatness  and  riotously,  to  ti7  its  powers,  but 

inferior  but  in  degree,  and  Drydcn  is  nobly,  magnanbnoasly,  and  hra'oically 

thus  lifted  up  in  our  imagination  into  too.  Milton  owned  and  showed  him- 

the  sphere  of  the  Creators.    On  such  selfnsonofthetlme.  Gifted  n-ith  powers 

mention  of  Milton,  let  us  couverae  eminently  fitted  for  severe  invcsiiga- 

about  him  for  a  short  balfhour,  and  lion — apt  for  learning,  and  learned 

then  venture  to  descend  on  \iijiien,  beyond  most  men — of  a  temper  ad- 

not  with  precipitation,  but  as  in  a  verse andrebelliousloanossumedand 

balloon.  ungrounded  control  —  large  -  hearted 

To  an  Englishman  recollecting  tbe  and  large-minded  to  comprehend  the 

poetical  glories  of  hia  conntry,  Om  diverse  interests  of  men — persoD^ly 

Seventeenth  Century  often  B^iMntB  fearless— devout  in  tbe  highest  if^ 
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boldest  sense  of  the  word ;  namely,  as 
acknowledging  no  supreme  law  but 
from  heaven,  and  as  confiding  in  the 
immediate  communication  of  divine 
assistance  to  the  faithful  servants  of 
heaven — ^possessing,  moreover,  in  am- 
plest measure,  that  peculiar  endow- 
ment of  sovereign  poets  which  enables 
them  to  stand  up  as  the  teachers  of  a 
lofty  and  tender  wisdom,  as  moral 
prophets  to  the  species,  the  clear  fa- 
culty of  profound  self-inspection — he 
was  prepared  to  share  in  the  intellec- 
tual strife  and  change  of  that  day, 
even  had  some  interposing,  pacific 
angel  charmed  away  from  the  bosom 
of  the  land  all  other  warfare  and  re- 
volution— and  to  shine  in  that  age's 
work,  even  had  the  muse  never  smiled 
upon  his  cradled  forehead,  never  laid 
the  magical  murmurs  of  song  on  his 
chosen  lips.    He  was  a  politician,  a 
theologian  of  his  age — amidst  the  de- 
molition of  established   things,  the 
clang  of  arms,  and  the  streaming  of 
blood,  whether  in  the  field  or  upon 
the  scaffold,  a  thinker  and  a  writer. 
There  are  times  that  naturally  pro- 
duce real,  others  that  naturally  pro- 
duce   imitative   poetry.      Tranquil, 
stagnating  times,  produce  the  imita- 
tive; times  that  rouse  in  man  self- 
consciousnesses,  produce  the  real.  All 
great  poetry  has  a  moral  foundation. 
it  is  imagination  building  upon  the 
great,  deep,  universal,  eternal  human 
will.    Therefore  profound  sympathy 
with  man,  and  profound  intelligence 
of  man,  aided  by,  or  growing  out  of, 
that  profound  sympathy,  is  vital  to 
the  true  poet.     But  in  stagnating 
times  both  sympathy  with  man  sleeps, 
and  the   disclosure  of  man  ideeps. 
Troubled  times  bring  out  humanity — 
show  its   terrible    depths — also  its 
might  and  grandeur — both  ways  its 
truth.    A  great  poet  seems  to  require 
his  birth  in  an  age  when  there  are 
about  him  great  self-revelations  of 
man,  for  his  vaticination.    Moreover, 
bis    own    particular  being  is   more 
deeply  and  strongly  stirred  and  shown 
to  him  in  such  a  time.   But  the  moral 
tempest  may  be  too  violent  for  poetry 
— as  the  Civil  War  of  the  Roses  ap- 
peared to  blast  it  and  all  letters — that 
of  the  Parliament  contrariwise.    The. 
intellect  of  Milton,  in  the  Paradise 
Losiy  shows  that  it  had  seen  **  the 
giant- worid  enraged." 


Happily  for  the  literary  fame  of  bis 
country — for  the  solid  exaltation  in 
these  latter  ages  of  the  snblime  art 
which  he  cultivated— for  the  lovers  of 
poetry  who  by  inheritance  or  by  ac- 
quisition speak  the  masculine  and 
expressive  language  which  he  still 
ennobled — for  the  serene  fame  of  the 
august  poet  himself— the  political  re- 
pose which  a  new  change  (the  resto- 
ration of  detruded  and  exiled  royalty 
to  its  ancestral  throne)  spread  over 
the  land,  by  shutting  np  the  pnUic 
hopes  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiasUcal 
republican  in  despair,  and  by  crmhiog 
his  faction  in  the  dust,  gave  him  back, 
in  the  visionary  blindness  of  nndecay- 
ing  age,  to  '*  the  still  air  of  dellgfatnil 
studies,"  in  order  that,  in  aecfnaioii 
from  all  *^  barbarous  dissonance,**  he 
might  achieve  the  work  destined  to 
him  from  the  beginning — not  less  than 
the  greatest  ever  achieved  by  man. 

Educated  by  such  a  strife  to  power 
— and  not  more  sublimely  gifted  than 
strcnuonsly  exercised — ifilton  bad 
constantly  carried  in  his  sonl  the  two- 
fold consciousness  of  the  highest  desti- 
nation. He  knew  himself  bom  a  great 
poet ;  and  the  names  of  great  poets 
sounding  through  all  time,  rang  in  his 
ears.  What  Homer  was  to  his  pco[4e 
and  to  his  language,  he  would  be  to 
his ;  and  this  was  the  lower  vocafioa  • 
— glorious  as  earthly  things  mi^  be 
glorious— and  self-respecting  while  be 
thought  of  his  own  head  as  of  one 
that  shall  be  laurel-bound ;  yet  mag- 
nanimous and  public-spiritod,  while  be 
trusted  to  shed  upon  his  langoage  and 
upon  his  country  the  beams  of  bis 
own  fame.  This,  we  say,  was  bis 
lower  vocation,  taken  among  thonghls 
and  feelings  high  but  merely  hnman. 
But  a  higher  one  accompianled  It 
The  sense  of  a  sanctity  native  to  the 
hnman  soul,  and  indestructible— the 
assiduous  hallowing  of  himself,  and  of 
all  his  powers,  by  religions  offlioes 
that  seek  nothing  lower  than  commn- 
nion  with  the  fountain-head  of  iU 
holiness  and  of  all  good.  And  Milton, 
labouring  *^  in  the  eye  of  his  great 
taskmaster'* — trained  by  all  redose 
and  silent  studies — trained  by  the  tor- 
moil  raging  around  him  of  the  timeSt 
and  by  his  own  share  in  the  general 
contention — according  to  the  self-de- 
dication of  his  mind  trained  wftbfai 
the  temple— he,  stricken  with  dark- 
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ncss,  aud  ttmidst  tlie  gloom  of  estio- 
gnished  eutblj  hopes,  assumod  the 
singing  robes  of  the  poet. 

The  purpose  of  the  Paradise  Lost  is 
vrboll;  religious.  Hestriliesthetonilest, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  sweetest- 
toued  hup  of  the  Muse  with  the  hand 
of  a  Christian  theologian.  He  girds 
npall  the  highest  potrera  of  the  hu- 
man mind  to  wrestling  with  the  most 
arduous  question  with  which  the 
human  faculties  can  engage — the  all- 
involving  question — How  is  the 
world  goTemed  ?  Do  we  live  under 
chance,  or  fale,  or  Providence?  Is 
there  a  God?  And  is  be  boly,  loving, 
wise,  aud  just?  He  will 


The  justifying  answer  he  reads  in 
the  Scriptures.  Man  feU,  tempted  from 
without  by  another,  bnt  by  the  act  of 
his  own  free-will,  and  by  bis  own 
choice.  Thus,  according  to  the  theo- 
logy of  Milton,  is  the  divine  Bole  of 
the  nniversc  completely  jostiBed  bx 
the  sin  into  which  man  has  faHeo^ 
In  the  pnnisbment  which  hu  fallen 
upon  man.  The  Justice  of  God  is 
cleared.  And  his  Love?  That  shines 
out,  when  man  has  perversely  fallen, 
by  the  Covenant  of  Mercy,  by  finding 
out  for  him  a  Redeemer.  And  tbns 
the  two  events  in  the  histoij  of  man* 
kind,  which  the  Scriptures  present  as 
infinitely  surpassing  all  others  in  im- 
portnncc,  whicli  arc  cardinal  to  the 
dcsiinics  of  the  human  race,  upon 
which  all  our  woe,  and,  in  the  hi^est 
sense,  nil  onr  weal  are  hung,  become 
the  subject  of  the  work — the  Fall  of 
man  coneoled  by  the  promise  aad  un- 
dertaking of  his  Redemption. 

The  narrntivc  of  the  Fall,  delivered 
with  an  awful  and  a  pathetic  simpli- 
city to  as  in  a  few  words  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  becomes  accord- 
ingly the  groundwork  of  the  Poem  ; 
and  these  few  words,  with  afew  more 
scattered  through  the  Scriptures,  and 
barely  hinting  Celestial  transactions, 
the  War  and  Fail  of  the  Angels,  are 
by  a  genius,  as  daringly  as  powerfhlly 
creative,  expanded  into  the  mighty 
dimensions  of  an  Epic.  That  nn- 
speakablc  hope,  foreshown  to  Adam 
as  to  be  accomplished  in  distant- gene- 
rations, pominc  an  exhilarating  beam 
upon  the   darkness  of  mu's  aelf- 


wrought  destnictioii,\»hidi  Eaves  the 
catastrophe  of  the  poem  from  utter  de- 
spair, and  wiiich  tranqaiiliEeg  the  sad- 
ness, has  to  be  interwoven  in  tbe  poet's 
naiTative  of  the  Fall.  How  Mapeo- 
dous  the  art  that  has  disposed  and  or- 
dered the  immensity  I — comprehend- 
ed the  complexity  of  the  subject  into  a 
clearly  harmonized,  musically  propor- 
tionate Whole! 

Unless  the  Paradise  Lost  had  risen 
from  the  soul  of  Miltou  as  a  hyma — 
unless  he  liad  begun  to  sing  as  a 
worshipper  with  his  hands  uplifted 
befoi-c  the  altar  of  incense,  tlie  choice 
of  the  subject  would  have  been  more 
than  hold — it  would  have  been  the 
daring  oF  presumption — an  act  of  im- 
piety. For  he  will  put  in  dialogue 
God  the  Father  and  God  the  Sou — 
disclosing  their  snprcme  counsels.  He 
has  prayed  to  the  Third  Person  of  the 
Godhead  for  light  aud  succour.  If  this 
were  a  fetch  of  human  wit,  it  was 
in  the  austere  zealot  and  puritso  a 
mockery.  To  a  devout  Roman  Ca- 
tholic poet,  we  could  forgive  every 
tiling.  For  nursed  among  legends  and 
visual  representations  of  the  Invisible 
— pauoplied  in  a  childlike  imposed 
faith  from  the  access  of  impiety— his 
paternoster  and  his  avc'maric  more 
familiar  to  his  tips  than  his  bread, 
almost  so  aa  their  breath — the  moat 
audacious  representations  may  como 
to  him  vividly  and  natnrally,  without 
a  scruple  and  without  a  thought. 
But  Milton,  the  purged,  the  chastened, 
aspiritual  iconoclast,  drinkinghis  faith 
by  his  own  thirst  from  the  waters  of 
Zion,  a  champion  whose  weapons  from 
the  armoury  of  God  "  are  given  him 
tempered" — he  to  holy  things  cannot 
lay  other  than  an  awful  hand.  We 
know  that  he  believed  himself  under 
a  peculiar  gmdaocc.  Snrcly,  be  bad 
had  visions  of  glory  which,  when 
he  designed  the  poem  that  would  in- 
clude scenes  in  heaven,  offered  them- 
eelved  again  almost  like  very  revela- 
tions. If  we  hesitato  in  believing 
this  of  him,  it  is  because  we  conceive 
iu  him  a  stem  intcllcctDal  pride  and 
strength,  which  conld  not  easily  kneel 
to  adore.  But  there  we  should  greatly 
err.    For  he  recognized  in  himself — 

"  Self-knowing,  ADil  from  Ihence 
Magnanimouii  to  correEpoud  witli  hta- 

that  capacity  of  song  which  nothing 
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bat  sacred  Epos  could  satisfy.  Dio- 
dati  asks  him—"  Quid  studes*''  and 
he  answers—"  MehercUy  immortaUta" 
temP^  This  might  persuade  us  that 
he  finally  chose  the  Fall  of  Man  as  he 
at  first  had  chosen  King  Arthur.  But 
not  so.  When  Arthur  dropped  away 
from  his  purposes,  naturally  displaced 
by  the  after-choice,  the  will  toward 
an  Epic  underwent  an  answerable 
revolution.  The  first  subject  was  call- 
ed by  the  "longing after  immortality.'* 
But  another  longing,  or  the  longing 
after  another  immortality,  carried  the 
will  and  the  man  to  the  second.  The 
learning  and  the  learned  art  of  the 
Paradise  Lost,  concur  in  inclining  us 
to  look  upon  Milton  as  an  artist 
rather  than  a  worshipper.  On  closer 
consideration  of  its  spirit,  we  cannot 
think  of  his  putting  his  hand  to  such 
a  work  without  the  inwardly  felt  con- 
viction that  God  was  wit/i  hitn  in  it. 

And,  what  is  the  feeling  with 
which  a  youthful  mind  first  regards 
the  Paradise  Lost?  A  holy  awe — 
something  as  if  it  were  a  second 
Bible.  S),  too,  have  felt  towards  it 
our  great  poets.  Elwood,  the  Quaker, 
has  told  us,  but  we  cannot  believe 
him,  that  he  suggested  to  Milton  the 
Paradise  Regain^!  Hardly  credible 
that,  being  the  natural  sequel  and 
complement  of  the  Paradise  Lost^  it 
should  not  have  occurred  to  Milton. 
Fray,  did  the  Quaker  suggest  the  treat- 
ment f  To  conceive  that  man  was 
virtually  redeemed  when  Jesus  had 
avouched,  by  proof,  his  perfect  obe- 
dience, was  a  view,  we  think,  proper 
to  spring  in  a  religious  mind.  It  is 
remarkable,  liowever,  certainly,  that 
the  Atoning  Sacrifice,  which  in  the 
Paradise  Lost  is  brought  into  the  front 
of  the  Divine  rule  and  of  the  poem, 
in  the  Paradise  Regained  hardly  ap- 
pears— if  at  alL  In  both  you  see  the 
holy  awe  with  which  Milton  shuns 
describing  the  scenes  of  the  Passion. 
Between  Adam  and  Michael,  on  that 
^*  top  of  speculation"  the  Visions  end 
at  the  Dchige.  The  Crucifixion  falls 
amongst  the  recorded  eventa,  and  is 
told  with  few  and  sparing  words. 
You  must  think  that  the  removal  of 
the  dread  Crucifixion  from  the  action 
of  the  Paradiie  Regained  recommend- 
ed that  action  to  the  poet — contra- 
dicting Warburton,  who  blames  him, 
ii  a  pioet,  for  not  having  choaen  the 
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more  stupendous  action.  Mflton  thus 
obtained  further  a  peiftet  Gveek 
simplicity  of  plan.  The  Crndfizkm 
has  always  seemed  profiuied  wken 
any  modem  poet  has  dared  to  de- 
scribe it. 

The  Samson  Agonistet  waa,  to« 
know,  Milton's  last  woric  How 
suitable,  above  all  other  subjects,  to 
the  Hebrew  soul  within  him !  Their 
common  blindness — ^the  aimplieity  of 
character  that  is  proper  to  a  strong 
man — "  the  pliun  heroic  magnitodte 
of  mind  " — the  absolute  dependence  on 
God,  that  is  to  say,  tmstifiil  depend- 
ence  brought  out  by  blindnes^— the 
submission  under  the  visiting  hand  of 
heaven  provoked  by  Samson^s  own 
disobedience — God's  especial  selection 
of  him  as  his  own^  a  dedicated  Nasa- 
rite — his  call  to  be  a  national  deli- 
verer— All  these  combuied  to  alfoet 
his  devout  iroiMB;ination ;  while  one 
might  almost  think,  that  in  the  youth.- 
ful  Milton  the  same  fancy  had  de- 
lighted in  the  prowess  and  exploits  of 
Samson  which  rejoiced  in  Uie  heroes 
of  chivalrous  fable. 

What  are  Dryden's  woriu  to  these? 
How  shall  we  compare  Poet  with 
Poet — Man  with  Man  ? 

Let  us  then  turn  to  the  other 
clauses  in  Sir  Walter's  euloginm,  aad 
we  shall  be  able  to  go  along  with  him 
in  much — not  all — of  what  he  affirms 
of  his  darling  Dryden.   He  was  verily 

A    OREAT   TRANSLATOR.      Bat   b^On 

speaking  of  his  performances,  or  of 
his  principles,  in  that  Fine  Art, 
Translation,  let  us  say  a  few  words 
on  its  range  and  power. 

It  is  indeed  most  desirable  to  bnve 
the  gift  of  tongues,  though  the  '*  mj- 
riad-minded ''  man  had  bat  that  of  his 
own.  There  are  people  who  can  pArley 
all  the  European  languages,  even  like 
so  many  natives,  and  read  yon  off-hand 
any  strange-looking  page,  be  it  even 
MS.,  yon  can  submit  to  their  ejes. 
Yet,  we  believe,  they  always  most  mel- 
ingly  understand  the  **old  familiar 
faces'^  br  the  words  they  got  by  heart 
in  lisping  them,  and  that  became  a 
part  of  their  being,  not  by  process  of 
study,  but  by  that  seeming  inspi- 
ration, through  which  childhood  Is 
ever  joyfully  acquiring  mnltlfjuriens 
lore  in  the  spirit  of  love.  In  mk" 
ing  and  sleeping  dreams  we 
our  mother  tongue.    In  it  we 
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LeydeD,  in  tba  dotage  of  geuiue, 
woald  have  maundered  bj  the  banks 
of  the  Gangea  in  the  Doric  thai 
charmed  bis  ears  among  the  maramn 
of  the  Teviot.  Heaven  bless  tbe  man 
who  invented  Translation  I  Heaven 
bless  Translators  all — especialtj  those 
vho  give  us  in  English  all  thonghta, 
rich  and  rare,  that  took  life  in  foreign 
attire,  and  continue  to  cbarm  hnman 
hearts,  and  sonls,  and  minds,  in  a 
change  of  light  that  shows  them  some- 
times even  more  beautiful  than  when 
first  they  had  a  place  among  aiiy 
creatures ! 

But  mcthinks  we  hear  some  wise- 
acre, who  is  no  wizard,  exclaim : 
— "OhI  to  be  enjoyed,  it  must  be 
read  in  the  originall"  WbatI  the 
Bible?  You  have  no  Hebrew,  and 
little  Greek,  bat  surely  yon  sometimes 
dip  into  the  Old  and  into  tbe  Kew 
Testament. 

To  treat  tbe  qoestion  more  irgn- 
meutatively,  let  Prose  Composition 
be  divided  into  History,  Philosophy, 
Oratory.  In  History,  Translation — 
say  into  Englisi) — is  easiest,  and  in  all 
cases  practicable.  The  information 
transferred  is  the  chief  thing  aslted, 
even  ifStjle  be  lost — with  some  writers 
a  small,  with  others  no  donbt  a  con- 
siderable, with  a  few  a  great  loss. 
But  the  facts,  that  is,  ttie  events,  and 
all  tbe  characters  too,  can  be  tnmed 
over,  althoogb  one  finer  historical 
fact— the  spirit  of  the  coontry  and 
time,  as  breathing  in  tbe  very  Btyle 
of  the  artist,  may,  yet  need  not, 
evKporaie.  The  Translator,  however, 
should  be  himself  an  historian  or  anti- 
quary, and  sbonid  confine  bimsdf— 
as,  indeed,  if  left  to  himself  he  will 
do — to  the  nation  in  whose  fate  he 
hiippcns  to  have  had  awakened  in 
him — by  influences  hard  to  tell,  and 
perhaps  to  himself  unknown  — the 
perpetual  interest  of  a  sympathy  that 
endears  to  him,  above  all  others,  that 
especial  region,  and  the  ages  that 
like  shadone  have  passed  over  it. 

In  Philosophy,  tbe  TrSDalaior's  task 
is  harder,  and  it  is  higher ;  bnt  its 
accomplishment  is  oji'en  to  the  teal- 
ous  lover  of  truth.  ■  The  whole  philo- 
sophy must  be  tborongfaly  posMsaed 
by  him,  or  meanings  wUl  be  lost  from, 
or  imposed    on,  the   uitlxH' — mam 


fatal  both.  Besides,  of  all  wrilers,  a 
philosopher  most  collects  estensivo 
nu<i  penetrating  theories  into  chosen 
words.  No  dictionory — the  aonl 
only  of  tbe  pbilo^pher  interprets 
these  words.  In  the  new  language, 
you  must  have  great  jxiwer  and 
niasteiy  to  seiBe  equivalents  if  there; 
if  not,  to  create  them,  or  to  extricate 
yourself  with  circumloculions  Ibst  do 
not  bewilder  or  mislead — precise  and 
esquisite.  Have  we,  in  our  langnage, 
nmny,  any  such  Translfttiona  ?  Not 
Taylor's  or  Sydenham's  Plato — not 
(lillies'fl  Aristotle.  Coleridge  is  dead 
— but  Do  Quincey  is  alive. 

lu  Oratory,  tbe  Style  is  all  in  all. 
It  is  the  ipiitsimut  hnmo.  He  who 
"  wielded  at  will  that  fierce  demo- 
cratic." does  not  appear  unless  the 
thunder  growl  and  the  lightning 
dazzle.  Prom  what  hand  shall  it 
fiilmioe  over  England  as  over  Greece? 
Vet  the  matter,  the  facts,  the  order, 
the  logic,  are  nil  easily  enough  to  be 
transferred— not  the  passion  and  the 
splendour,  except  by  an  orator,  and 
even  hardly  by  him  ;  bnt  Brougham 
hss  grappled  manfully  with  Demos- 
thenes, though  he  hslb  somewhat 
diminished  the  power  of  the  Crown, 

Bnt  in  Poetry.  Ay,  there  the 
dilllcnlties  grow^-there  ell  are  col- 
lei'ted— nndone  eqnal  to  all,  or  nearly 
BO.  isndded — Verse  I  Of  all  writers, 
the  poet  is  the  most  exquisite  in  his 
words.  His  creations  revolve  in 
them — live  in  them^ — breathe  and 
biim.  Shskspeare  axpressea  this — 
"  the  poet's  pen  tnme  them  to  shape." 
Ariel,  and  Lear,  and  Hamlet,  are  not 
except  in  the  very  words — their  vtty 
own  words.  For  the  poet,  of  ^1 
men,  feels  most  susceptibly,  sensitive- 
ly, perceptively,  acutely,  accuraldy, 
clearly,  tenderiy,  kindly^lhe  contact 
of  his  mind  with  yonrs;  and  the  words 
Mf  i\ie  medivtH  of  contort!  Yet, most 
of  the  luAD  may  be  transferred — for 
ii  i?  a  history.  The  manners  are  easily 
depicted  in  a  Translation — so  is  the 
wonderful  thinking  that  remains  to  us 
therein  from  that  remote  lof't  worid — 
and  makes  thesnbstralum  of  tbe  poem. 
In  short,  that  old  worid  whicii  Homer 
preserves,  can  bo  shown  in  a  Transla- 
tion, but  not  Homer  himsdf,  Tbe 
simplicity,  and  sweetness,  and  ma- 
jesty, and  the  musical  soul  and  art,  re- 
quire Greek,  and  old  Greek.    A  tnme* 
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lation  into  Attic  Greek  by  Sophocles, 
would  not  be  Homer.  Into  modem 
English?  Alas,  and  alack-a-day! 
An  English  Translator  might  better 
undertake  Euripides  than  Sophocles, 
and  Sophocles*  than  JEschylus. 
./Eschylus,  Pindar,  Homer — these  are 
the  three  terrors ofTranslation.  Why? 
They  are  doubly  so  remote !  Distant 
so  far,  and  distant  so  high!  AVe 
should  not,  ourselves,  much  care  for 
undertaking  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  and 
Callimachus,  although  the  Alexandrian 
schoolmaster  abounds  in  the  poetical 
riches  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  the 
Cyrenaic  hymnist  has  an  unattainable 
spirit  of  grace  and  elastic  step.  Yet 
we  could,  with  a  safe  conscience,  try ; 
because  if  less  glory  be  attempted  by 
the  translator,  less  can  be  lost  for  his 
original.  Whereas,  if  we  let  down 
Homer,  Pindar,  iEschylus,  we  are 
lowering  the  heights  of  the  human 
spirit — crimen  Icesce  majestatis.  In 
poetry  the  absolutely  creative  power 
of  the  human  spirit — that  immense 
endowment  and  privilege  of  the  hu- 
man being — is  at  its  height.  Many 
view  this  endowment  and  privilege 
with  scepticism — renouncing  their  own 
glory— denying  themselves.  There- 
fore, it  is  always  important,  in  civilized 
times,  that  the  majesty  and  might  of 
poetry  be  sustained — surrounded  by 
a  body-guard  of  opinion.  In  rude 
times  it  can  take  good  care  of  itself. 
Then  the  king  wall^  among  the  people 
safe  in  their  faith  and  love.  Now 
you  tremble  to  diminish  the  reve- 
rence of  that  creation.  But  courage! 
All  cannot  read  Greek,  and  they  arc,  as 
fellow  men  of  Homer,  entitled  to  as 
much  of  him  as  they  can  get.  Chap- 
man, Pope,  Cowper,  Sotheby,  all 
taken  together,  impress  an  Englishman 
(Scotsman  included)  who  is  no  Gre- 
cian, with  a  belief  in  greatness.  And 
then  for  the  perpetual  feeding  of  his 
faith  he  has  his  own  Chaucer,  Spen- 
ser, Shakspeare,  Milton. 

Translation,  you  see  then,  O  gracious 
perusers !  has  divers  motives.  One  is 
ambitious.  It  is  to  help  in  giving  the 
poet  his  due  fame,  and  that  is  a  mo- 
tive honourably  sprung,  since  it  comes 
of  the  belief  that  the  poet  belongs  to 
the  species  at  large;  and  that  ac- 
cordingly his  praise  has  not  had  its 
foil  reverberation,  until  it  has  re- 
boandod  from  all  hearts.    Of  the  same 


impulse,  but  dealing  instice  in  another 
direction,  is  the  wish  that  theless  learn- 
ed shall  not,  from  that  accident,  fotkit 
their  share  of  the  common  patrimony ; 
and  that  surely  is  among  the  beat  of 
all  reasons.  A  peculiar  sc^ofaeal  is  to 
cultivate  the  yemacnlar  literatnre  bj 
transplanting  the  great  worics  0f  other 
more  happily  cultivated  langnagea,  as 
we  naturalize  fair  and  useftil  exotica. 
This  is  an  early  thought,  and  goes  off 
as  the  country  advances.  ProbaMj 
the  different  reasons  of  Translation 
would  affect,  even  materially,  the 
characters  ofTranslation ;  or  at  least, 
if  they  coexist,  the  predominance  of 
one  over  the  other  moving  causes. 
The  different  purposes  will  even  glre 
different  orders  of  Translators.  To 
undertake  to  aid  in  diffhsing  the 
version  of  Homer  to  the  ends  of  the 
West,  would  ask  an  Englishman  to- 
lerably confident  in  his  own  powers. 
It  breathed  in  the  fiery  spirit  of 
George  Chapman,  who  haying  rolM 
out  the  Iliad  in  onr  stateliest  nnmbert, 
the  Odyssey  in  more  moderate  strain, 
and  finally  dispatched  the  Homerio 
Minora^  begins  his  own  EpUogne  of 
three  consecutive  labours,  with 

*'  The  work  that  I  wis  bobv  to  do  u 

DOME ! " 

A  little  reflection  will  sasgest  to 
many  a  wishing  Translator,  that  he  is 
in  danger  of  rather  doing  injostico  to 
the  celebrity  of  an  admired  origioaL 
Incapables !  refrain,  desist,  be  dnmh. 
The  use  of  Translations  to  the  litera- 
ture that  has  received  them  has  been 
questioned.  The  native  genius  and 
energies  of  a  country  may,  it  has  basn 
feared,  be  oppressed  by  the  importa* 
tion  of  wealth  and  luxuries.  The 
Hygeian  maxim  to  remain  poor  for 
the  sake  of  health  and  strength,  is  hard 
to  act  upon.  In  another  sense,  «e 
might  rather  look  upon  the  introdnood 
strangers  as  dangerous  rivals,  who 
rouse  us  to  woo  with  better  dero- 
tion,  and  so  are  useful.  Beddes,  it 
looks  like  a  timid  policy  to  refhse  to 
know  what  our  fellows  have  done. 
Milton  was  not  subdued,  but  Inflam* 
ed,  by  conversing  with  aU  the  great 
originals.  Bums  did  not  the  less  Do- 
rically  tune  his  reed,  because  Pope 
had  sounded  in  his  car  echoes  of  tne 
Scamandriau  trumpet -bkst.  Tlie 
truer  and  more  enconraghig  doctrine 
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rather  aeenia  to  be,  that  if  tbe  land 
has  iu  it3  monld  tlie  right  nurture  of 
genius,  genius  will  strike  its  roota, 
anU  lift  ita  flowers.  In  the  mean  time, 
it  is  to  be  considered,  against  snch  a 
policy  of  jealons  protection,  that  not 
the  influence  on  the  vemacQlur  litera- 
ture is  tbe  firat  legitimate  claim,  bnt 
the  gain  of  enlightenment  for  the  hu- 
man mind,  ioteut  upon  enlarging  it- 
self by  bringing  under  ken  men/ 
inhere  that  which  itself  has  been,  and 
that  which  itself  has  done  every  tnhere. 

Tbe  great  distinction  which  we 
have  observed  in  these  remarks  on 
Translation,  between  compositions  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  seems  here  to  de- 
mand from  us  some  remarks.  A' 
question  of  the  very  highest  import- 
ance in  literatnre  arises  —  can  the 
Fictitious  which  tbe  poet  relates  in 
Verse  be  aa  well  relal«d  in  Prose? 
The  voice  of  all  ages,  conntries, 
langDages,  answers — so]  The  lite- 
rature of  every  civilised  nation  pre- 
sents this  phenomenon — a  division, 
broad  and  deep,  rnnaiag  through  it, 
and  marked  by  that  disdnction  in  the 
musical  structure  of  disconrse,  which 
we  habitually  designate  b^  thensmesi 
Prose  and  Verse.  The  distinction,  aa 
we  all  know,  is  as  decided  in  the  anb- 
stance  itself  of  the  composition,  as  it 
is  in  the  musical  putting  together  of 
the  words.  Homier,  Piudor,  Alcaius, 
.£schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripidee, 
Aristophanes,  or  Lucretius,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Ovid,  npon  the  one  side ; 
and  upon  the  other,  Herodotus  and 
Thucjdidea,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  and 
the  Stagyritc — or  under  another  still 
fortunate  sky,  Livy,  CiMar,  Taci- 
tus, Cicero  and  i>;Deca — here  hare 
names  of  the  poets  on  the  one  side, 
of  tlic  writers  of  prose  on  the  other, 
express  alike  to  our  soberest  judg- 
ment, and  to  our  most  awakened  en- 
thusiasm, nothing  less  than  two  dis- 
tinct WoTlds  of 'FhinJimg. 

How  so  commanding,  sO  permea- 
ting, so  vivifying,  and  so  transfnsing 
a  power  should  reside  in  a  fact  of 
human  speech,  seemingly  so  slight  and 
slender  as  that  ruled  and  mechanical 
ftiljustmcnt  of  a  few  syllables  v:\\k\\ 
ve  call  a  verse,  is  perhaps  not  expli- 
cable by  our  philosophy  ;  but  of  the 
power  itself,  the  uniform  history  of 
mankind  leaves  us  no  liberty  to  doubt. 
Yet  may  ve  understand  something  of 
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this  wonderful  agency ;  and  conceive 
how  the  new  and  simnge  wealth  of 
music  brought  out  from  words,  of  which 
the  speaker  in  verse  finds  himself 
the  privileged  master,  may  lift  up,  aa 
on  wings,  his  courage  to  think  and 
utter.  We  may  suppose  that  the 
sweet  and  melting,  or  the  solemn,  tbe 
prolonged,  the  proud  swell,  or  flow, 
ur  fall  of  his  own  nnmbei'S,  may  snT- 
prlse  Ills  own  ear,  and  seize  his  own 
soul  with  unexpected  emotions;  and 
that  olf  his  guard  and  unawares,  and, 
as  grave  ancient  writers  have  said,  in 
a  sort  of  sacred  madness,  be  may  be 
liunicd  into  inventions  of  greatness, 
of  wonder,  and  beauty,  wbii-h  would 
have  remained  for  ever  locked  up  and 
forbidden  to  the  colder  and  more  re~ 
served  temper,  which  seems  fittingly 
to  accompany  prose,  the  accustomed 
language  of  lieason.  Versiflcation  Is 
Measure,  and  it  la  Harmony.  If  yon 
hear  tbe  measure  you  listen  expect- 
antly, and  there  is  a . recurring  plea- 
sure in  the  fulfilment  of  that  expecta- 
tion. Bnt  the  pleasimi  thus  aflbrded 
iiould  .soon  bo  exhausted,  did  not  tbe 
power  of  Harmony  tell.  That  is  a 
musical  pleasure  which  cannot  be 
exhausted.  Hero,  then,  is  a  rea- 
son why  the  natural  music  of  speech 
shall  be  elaborated  to  its  height  in 
verae.  You  assume  that  the  mind 
of  the  orator,  tbe  historian,  the  philo- 
sopher, is  given  up  wholly  to  the  truth 
of  his  matter.  Therefore  in  him  the 
palpable  study  of  harmonious  periods 
(as  in  laoerates)  impairs  yonr  confi- 
dence in  bis  earnestness  and  sincerity. 
Not  so,  we  venture  to  say,  in  the  case 
of  the  poet.  In  bis  composition  the 
verylaw  of  tbe  verae  inatals  the  sound 
in  a  sort  of  mysterious  sovereignty 
over  the  sense.  He  hurries  or  be 
protracts — he  swells  notes  as  of  an 
organ,  ho  attenuates  them  as  of  a  flute. 
Ho  seeks  in  the  sound  of  words  their 
power— and  their  power  is  great — to 
paint  notions  and  things— to  imitate 
the  twanging  of  a  bow,  the  hissing  of 
an  arrow,  tbe  roaring  of  the  winds, 
the  weltering  of  the  waves.  His  verse 
langiia  with  meiTimeut,  and  wnils  with 
sorrow;  and  that,  which  wonld  in  a 
grave  writer  of  prose  be  frivolous,  be 
sonorons  trifles,  crowns  his  muse  with 
praise.  Consequences  follow,  deeply 
penetrating  into  the  substance  of  the 
v.\i<Ae  composition,  which  Is  thus  de- 
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livered  up,  in  a  maimer  unknown  to 
prose,  to  the  wonder-working  power 
of  a  delighted  inspiration. 

We  know  if  any  one  begins  to  re- 
cite a  passage  of  Milton,  that  we  ex- 
pect to  hear  a  charm  of  sound  which 
we  never  for  a  moment  dream  of 
hearing  in  prose — a  new  and  a  more 
beautiful  speech.  For  having  made 
one  mode  of  speech  more  musical  than 
another,  we  have  placed  it  more  im- 
mediately under  the  dominion  of  the 
faculty  by  which  we  are  cognizant  of 
beauty.  Accordingly  we  feel,  and 
know,  and  universally  admit,  although 
Eloquence  is  musical,  that  Poetry  far 
excels  Eloquence  in  its  alliance  with 
the  beautiful.  Music  is  beauty,  ad- 
dressing itself  to  the  sense  of  hearing, 
and  therefore  the  beautiful  is  showered 
upon  poetry,  and  therein  everlastingly 
enshrined.  Verse,  then,  is  a  language 
seized  upon  by  the  soul  gratitying 
itself  in  the  indulgence  of  its  own 
emotions,  under  a  law  of  beauty. 
Thus  we  have  seen  a  power  intro- 
duced into  human  discourse,  by  a 
cause  that  hardly  promised  such  won- 
derful effects.  A  modulation  of 
Bounds,  a  musical  rising,  and  falling, 
and  flowing,  fitted  for  expressing  a 
fervour,  a  boldness,  an  enthusiasm  in 
the  thinking,  suddenly  transforms  the 
whole  character  of  composition,  creates 
or  infuses  a  new  spirit  of  thought. 
A  kind  of  literature  is  produced,  of  a 
peculiar,  and  that  the  highest  order — 
Poetry.  We  have  seen  this  take  many 
beautiful,  august,  and  imposing  forms 
— the  majesty  of  the  Epopeia — the 
pathetic  energy  of  the  Tragic  Drama — 
the  rapturous  exaltation  and  prodigal 
splendour  of  the  Lyrical  Ode.  The 
names  of  the  species  recal  the  names 
of  the  great  works  belonging  to  each, 
and  of  the  great  masters  w^hose  me- 
mory the  works  have  made  immortal. 
Those  masters  of  the  divine  art  thus 
breathing  delight,  are  numbered 
among  the  loftiest  and  most  poweiful 
spirits.  Nations,  illustrious  in  peace 
and  war,  heroic  in  character  and 
action,  founders  of  stable  and  flour- 
ishing republics  and  empires,  have 
•et  on  the  front  of  their  renoiivii  the 
fune  of  having  produced  this  or  that 
other  glorious  poem.  What  wonder, 
since  the  poet,  in  forms  given  by  ima- 
gination, embodies  the  profoundcst, 
ihe  lofUest,  the  tenderest,  the  inner- 
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most  acts  and  moTements  of  that 
soul  which  lives  in  every  human 
bosom?  AVhat  wonder  if  each  of  ns 
loves  the  poet,  when  in  his  woA^  as  in 
a  celestial  mirror,  each  of  as  beholds 
himself  naturally  and  tmly  pictaredf 
and  yet  ennobled?  What  wonder  if 
the  nation,  proud  of  itself,  of  its  posi- 
tion, and  of  its  memories,  exalts  its 
own  darling  son  of  song,  who  may  have 
fixed,  in  a  precious  throng  of  impe- 
rishable words,  the  peculiar  spirit  of 
thinking,  of  loving,  of  daring,  which 
has  made  the  nation  what  it  £s  been, 
is,  and  hopes  long  to  be?  What  won- 
der if  humankind,  when  mighty  ages 
have  departed,  and  languages  once 
cultivated  in  their  beauty,  have 
ceased  from  being  spoken,  shoidd 
bring  across  lands  and  seas  crowns  of 
undying  laurels  to  cast  at  the  feet  of 
some  awful  poet  who  cannot  die? 
In  whose  true,  capacious,  and  pro- 
phetic mind,  the  coming  civiUaation 
of  his  own  people  was  long  before- 
hand anticipated  and  predisposed? 
And  in  whose  antique  verse  we,  the 
ofl'spring  of  other  ages,  and  tongnes, 
and  races,  drink  still  the  fresl^y- 
fiowing  and  ever-livinff  waters  of 
original  and  unexhausted  humanity? 

Oh !  how  shall  such  strains  as  these, 
in  which  each  single  word  and  syl- 
lable has  in  itself  a  spell,  more  potent 
by  its  position,  survive,  in  nudiiiBl- 
nished  tbrce  and  beauty,  the  art  that 
would  fain  spirit  them  away  out  of  one 
language^  which  they  have  breathed 
all  life  long,  uito  another  which  th^ 
have  to  learn  to  love  ?  Lived  there 
ever  such  a  magician  ?    Kever. 

There  is  reason  for  sadness  in  the 
above  little  paragraph.  But  after  doe 
rumination,  let  us  forget  it,  and  pro- 
ceed. Hear  Dryden  prosing  awaj 
upon  paraphrase,  and  metaphnise,  and 
imitation,  in  his  very  best  style. 


tt 


All  translation^  I  suppoM^  may  be 
reduced  to  these  three  heads — Finft, 
that  of  metaphrase,  or  turning  an  anthnv 
word  by  word,  and  line  by  line,  flroai 
one  language  into  another.  Thu^  or 
near  this  manner,  was  Horace  hit  AH 
of  Poetry  translated  by  Ben  Jouoa. 
The  second  way  is  that  of  pan^phiass^ 
or  translation  with  latitude^  where  the 
author  is  kept  in  view  by  tiie  tnaa- 
lator,  so  as  never  to  be  loat,  bat  Us 
words  are  not  so  strictly  followed  as  Us 
sense ;  and  that,  too^  is  sdmitted  lo  he 
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we  lUTS  said  th«  beat  of  it,  it  if  bitt  • 
foolUh  tuk,  for  no  Bobflr  num  would 
put  biouelf  into  d  daoger  for  tlie  ap*- 
plauBs  of  escaping  wittaont  brealtiD|[  lii« 
neck.  Wa  aee  Ben  Jonaoii  oonld  oat 
aroid  obtcuritj  in  liia  literal  tnuulktion 
forsake  thsm  bath  ai  of  Horace,  atlBinpted  in  the  lame  eom- 
paaa  of  lines  ;  naj,  Uocaoe  himaelf  conU 
■oarce  li»Te  done  it  to  a  Greek  poet. 


ms.] 

amplified,  but  not  altered.  Bnch  ii  Mr 
Waller's  translation  of  Virgil'i  foorth 
i£neid.  The  thi>d  waj  is  that  of  imi- 
tation, where  the  truislator  (if  now  he 
liaa  not  loat  that  name)  assumes  the 
libert J,  not  onlj  to  varj  from  the  words 
and  sense,  but  t 


■B  ocusian,  and  taking  onlj 
geoi^ral  hints  from  the  original,  to  run 
divijioni  on  the  ground- work  at  he 
pleases.  Sucb  is  Mr  Cowlej's  practice 
in  turaing  two  odes  of  Pini^,  and  one 
of  Horace,  into  Euglixh. 

"  Cooceraiog  the  first  of  thes«  iii«- 
tbods,  onr  master,  Horace,  has  giTsn  us 
this  caution — 

•  Nee  Terbam  leiba  eoniUa  nddti*,  fldns 


cefuluei 


will 


perspicuitj  o     _ 
fri'qnently  be  wuillng.    Horace  has,  i: 
detd,  avoided  both  these  rooks  in  bis 
IrBjialition  of  the   throe  first  lines  of 
Homer's  OrfyiMy,  nhich  he  has  con- 


•  Noi  iroid  fbr  word  too  fklchflillj  ti 

as  the  Earl  of  Rowonunon  hai  excel- 
lentlj  rendered  it.  '  Too  futhfnllj  ii, 
indeed,  pedanticallj.'  It  it  « fiaith  like 
that  which  proceeds  from  supenlltioD, 
blind  and  lealoui.     Take  it  in  the  «- 

E'ession  of  Sir  John  Denham  to  Sir 
ichard  Fansbaw,  on  his  Teraion  of  the 
Pallor  Fido — 


'DkiD 

Qui  moitt  bomiaun 


virum,  ^^Ue  p 


then  the  auffcrings  of  Ulj  jses,  which 
o  coDslderable  part  of  that  sc 


lebjUoa: 


roof  o 


"  It  is  almost  impossible  to  tiiuislate 
Terbally,  and  well,  at  the  same  limt; 
for  the  lAtiu  (a  most  eerere  and  com- 
pendious language)  ofleu  txprtsaea  that 
In  one  word,  which  either  the  barUaritj 
or  the  narrowness  of  modtTn  tongues 
cannot  supply  in  more.  It  is  frequent, 
alto,  that  the  conceit  is  couciied  in  some 
expri'ssioo  which  will  he  tost  in  Eng- 
lish— 

'  Aqut  ildBm  t«Bti  iel«  fldimqat  farent." 
What  poet  uf  our  nation  i«  so  bi^;  m 
to  express  this  thought  literallj  in  ^g- 
lisb,  and  to  strike  wit,  or  almost  lensa^ 
out  of  it ! 

"  In  short,  the  verbal  copier  ia  en- 
cumbered with  so  many  difficulties  at 
once,  that  he  can  never  disentangle 
"" '     Q  them  all.     "    ^    - 


John  Denhatn  and  Mr  Cowiej,  to  con- 
trive analh>>r  wa;  of  turning  authors 
into  our  tongue,  called,  b;  the  latter  of 
ihem,  imiiaiiun.  As  the;  were  friends, 
I  suppose  the;  communicated  tbeir 
thoughts  on  tbis  subject  to  each  olher; 
and,  therefore,  their  raasons  for  it  are 
Utile  different,  Ibougli  the  practice  of 
one  is  much  more  moderate.  1  take 
imitation  of  an  author,  in  tbeir  sense, 
to  be  an  endeavour  of  a  hiter  poet  to 
write  like  one  who  has  written  before 
him  on  tbo  same  subject;  that  is,  not 
to  trauslale  bis  words,  or  to  be  confined 
to  bis  sense,  bni  only  to  sot  him  us  a 
palturn,  and  to  write  as  ho  supposes 
that  author  would  have  done,  lisd  lie 


Uvcd  ii 


r  age  a 


juntry. 


Vet  I  daro  not  say  that  either  of  tbem 
carried  this  libertine  way  of  ren- 
j  authors  (as  Mr  Cowley  calls  it) 
as  m;  di^llnition  reacbes ; 


out  the  couuterpart  to  each  in  another 
language ;  and  besides  this,  be  is  to 
contine  liimacif  to  the  compaai  of  num- 
bers, and  the  slavery  of  rhyme.  It  ia 
much  like  dancing  on  ropes  with  (Ot- 
tered Icgu  ;  a  man  may  shun  a  fall  by 
using  caution,  but  the  gracefuliMM  oif 
motioQ  i3  not  to  be  expected ;  and  when 


i,  the  thought  of     the   Pindaric   Odfs,  the   t 


vs  of  ancient  Ureece  are  Still 
preserved.  But  I  know  not  what  mis- 
chief uioy  arisu  hereafter  from  the  ex- 
ample of  mch  an  innovaClou,  when 
writers  of  unequal  parts  to  him  shall 
imitate  so  bold  an  undertaking.  To 
add  and  to  t^imini^b  what  wc  please,  in 
the  way  avowed  bj  him,  ought  only  to 
bo  eranled  to llr  Cowley,  and  iJiat,  loo. 
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only  in  his  translatioD  of  Pindar ;  be- 
cause  he  alone  was  able  to  make  him 
amends,  by  giving  him  better  of  his 
own,  whenever  he  refused  his  author *8 
thoughts.  Pindar  is  generally  known 
to  be  a  dark  writer,  to  want  connexion, 
(I  mean  as  to  our  understanding,)  to 
soar  out  of  sight,  and  to  leave  his  reader 
at  a  gaze.  So  wild  and  ungovernable 
a  poet  cannot  be  translated  literally; 
his  genius  is  too  strong  to  bear  a  chain, 
and,  Samson-like,  he  shakes  it  off.  A 
genius  so  elevated  and  unconfixed  as 
Mr  Cowley*8  was  but  necessary  to  make 
Pindar  speak  English,  and  that  was  to 
be  performed  by  no  other  way  than 
imitation.  But  if  Virgil,  or  Ovid,  or 
any  regular  intelligible  authors,  be  thus 
used,  it  is  no  longer  to  be  called  their 
work,  when  neither  the  thoughts  nor 
words  are  drawn  from  the  original; 
but  instead  of  them  there  is  something 
new  produced,  which  is  almost  the  cre- 
ation of  another  hand.  By  this  way,  it 
is  true,  somewhat  that  is  excellent  may 
be  invented,  perhaps  more  excellent 
than  the  first  design;  though  Virgil 
must  bo  still  Acepted,  when  that  per- 
haps takes  place.  Yet  ho  who  is  in- 
quisitive to  know  an  author's  thoughts, 
will  be  disappointed  in  his  expectation; 
and  it  is  not  always  that  a  man  will  bo 
contented  to  have  a  present  made  him 
when  he  expects  the  payment  of  a  debt. 
To  state  it  fairly ;  imitation  of  an  au- 
thor is  the  most  aidvantageous  way  for 
a  translator  to  show  himself,  but  the 
greatest  ^Tong  which  can  be  done  to 
the  memory  and  reputation  of  the  dead. 
Sir  John  Denham  (who  advised  more 
liberty  than  he  took  himself)  gives  his 
reason  for  his  innovation  in  his  admir- 
able preface  before  the  translation  of 
the  second  ^neid.  '  Poetry  is  of  so 
subtle  a  spirit,  that  in  pouring  out  of 
one  language  into  another,  it  will  all 
evaporate ;  and,  if  a  new  spirit  be  not 
added  in  the  tranf/wtion,  there  will  re- 
main nothing  but  a  caput  mortuum**  I 
confess  this  argument  holds  good 
against  a  literal  translation;  but  who 
defends  it  ?  Imitation  and  verbal  ver- 
sion are,  in  my  opinion,  the  two  ex- 
tremes which  ought  to  be  avoided ;  and 
therefore,  when  I  have  proposed  the 
mean  betwixt  them,  it  will  be  seen  how 
far  this  argument  will  reach. 

*'  No  man  is  capable  of  translating 
poetry,  who,  besides  a  genius  to  that 
art,  is  not  a  master  both  of  his  author's 
language  and  of  his  own  ;  nor  must  we 

''^rstand  the  language  only  of  the 
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poet,  but  his  particular  turn  of  thoogbts 
and  expression,  which  are  the  chairmcters 
that  distinguish,  and,  as  it  were,  indi* 
viduate  him  from  all  other  writers. 
When  we  are  come  thus  far  it  is  time  to 
look  into  ourselves,  to  conform  our 
genius  to  his,  to  give  his  thought  either 
the  same  turn,  if  our  tongue  will  bear 
it,  or,  if  not,  to  vary  but  Uie  drees^  not 
to  alter  or  destroy  the  substance.  Tlie 
like  care  must  be  taken  of  the  more 
outward  ornaments — ^the  words.  When 
they  appear  (which  is  but  sddom) 
literally  graceful,  it  were  an  iojorj  to 
the  author  that  they  should  be  changed. 
But,  since  every  limguage  is  so  toil  of 
its  own  proprieties,  that  what  is  bean« 
tiful  in  one  is  often  barbarons,  naT* 
sometimes  nonsense,  in  another,  it  wousl 
be  unreasonable  to  limit  a  translator  to 
the  narrow  compass  of  lus  muthor'a 
words ;  it  is  enoush  if  he  choose  ont 
some  expression  which  does  not  vitiate 
the  sense.  I  suppose  he  may  stretch 
his  chain  to  such  a  latitude ;  but,  bj  in- 
novation of  thoughts,  methiiJu  be 
breaks  it.  By  this  means  the  qiirit  of 
an  author  may  be  transfused,  and  yet 
not  lost ;  and  thus  it  b  plain  that  the 
reason  alleged  by  Sir  John  Denham  hat 
no  further  force  than  the  expression; 
for  thought,  if  it  be  translated  tmlj, 
cannot  be  lost  in  another  language ;  bnt 
the  words  that  convey  it  to  our  appre- 
hension (which  are  the  image  and  orna- 
ment of  that  thought)  may  be  so  ill 
chosen,  as  to  make  it  appear  in  an  un- 
handsome dress,  and  rob  it  of  its  native 
lustre.  There  is,  therefore,  a  liberty  to 
be  allowed  for  the  expression ;  neither 
is  it  necessary  that  words  and  lines 
should  be  confined  to  the  measure  of  the 
original.  The  sense  of  an  author,  gene- 
rally speaking,  b  to  be  sacred  and  invio* 
lable.  If  the  fancy  of  Ovid  be  Inznri- 
ant  it  is  his  character  to  be  so  ;  and  if  1 
retrench  it  he  is  no  longer  Ovid.  It 
will  be  replied,  that  he  receives  adTUi- 
tagc  by  this  lopping  of  his  superflnoot 
branches,  but  1  rejoin  that  a  translator 
has  no  such  right.  When  a  punter 
copies  from  the  life,  I  suppose  ne  hat 
no  privilege  to  alter  features  and  linea- 
ments, under  pretence  that  his  pieCnre 
will  look  better :  perhaps  the  face  wUeh 
he  has  drawn  would  be  more  exact  If 
the  eyes  and  nose  were  altered ;  bat  H 
is  his  business  to  make  it  resemble  the 
original.  In  two  cases  only  there  may 
a  seeming  difficulty  arise ;  that  i^  if  the 
thought  be  notoriously  trivial  or  <Bt- 
honest ;  but  the  same  answer  wlU 
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"  Tbua  I  bare  ventured  to  give  my 
opinion  <>□  Vbas  subject  agi^nsl  the  au- 
thorjtj  of  two  great  men,  but,  I  hope, 
without  offeoce  toeilli«r«f  thtir  memu- 
ries;  for  I  both  loved  them  living,  and 
revereoce  them  noiv  thej  are  dead. 
But  if,  after  what  I  hftre  Urged,  it  be 
thought  bv  better  Judges  that  the  praise 
ofa  transWoQ  conwsts  in  adding  new 
bcauUfS  to  the  piece,  thereby  to  recom- 
pense the  loss  which  it  sustains  by 
change  of  iangui^e,  I  shall  be  willing 
to  be  taught  better,  and  recant.  In  the 
meantime,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  true 

which  are  tolerable,  is  not  frum  the  too 
close  pursuing  of  the  author's  sense, 
but  because  that  there  are  to  few  nho 
have  all  the  talents  which  a^e  requisitu 
for  translation,  and  that  there  ia  so  little 
praise,  and  so  small  encourage meDJ,  for     of"  a^motLor-tonguoat'commatidrMd 


thinker.  It  is  encragh  if  ho 
have  the  seuaibility,  the  simplicity, 
the  sinceritj,  tlie  sympathy,  and  the 
intellectual  cnpncity,  to  become  all 
tiiis,  on  the  etrengtb  of  another.  But 
if  be  could  not  create  Mm  thonghts, 
neither  cotild  be,  upon  his  own  behalf, 
create  the  verbal  and  metricnl  ex- 
preesion  of  the  thoughts ;  for  in  these 
lost  U  the  inspiraCioD  that  brings 
into  the  light  of  eitialeoee  both  words 
and  mnsie.  Yet  nothing  aeema  to 
hinder,  but  that  if  endowed  for  per- 
fectly accepting  and  appropriating 
the  thoughts,  he  may  then  become 
in  secondary  place  inspired,  and  s 
creator  for  the  "  new  ntlerance,"  In 
ail  our  observation  of  the  variona 
conatitntiona  bestowed,  in  different 
met),  upon  the  common  hnman  mind, 
nothing  appears  to  forbid  that  an  ex- 
quisite and  mastering  faculty  of  lan- 
guage, such  as  shall  place  the  wealth 


exquisite  ear  and  talent  for  melo- 
dious and  siguificant  numbers,  may 
bo  lodged  in  u  spirit  that  is  not  gilied 
with  original  invention.  Much  rather, 
therecognitionofthecompensatiagend 
separable  way  iu  which  tiicuities  are 
dealt,  would  lead  ns  to  look  from  time 
to  time,  for  children  of  the  Muse  gifiod 
for  snperominent  Translators.  Do  we 
not  sec  engi'avers,  not  themselves  ex- 
alted and  accomplished  masters,  who 
yet  absorb  into  their  transcript  tho 
soul  of  the  master?  Drydon's  phroso, 
"  have  a  geniiu,"  seems  to  express  this 
qualified  gifling — the  enthusiasm,  and 


o  considerable  a  part  of  learning.' 

We  could  write  a  vaeful 
tary  on  each  paragraph  of  that  lively 
dissertation.  The  positions  laid  donn 
are  not,  in  all  their  extent,  tenable ; 
and  Drydea  himself,  in  other  places, 
advocates  principles  of  TranslatJon 
altogether  ditrereut  from  these,  and 
viobitcs  theni  in  his  practice  by  a 
thousand  beauties  as  well  as  faalts. 
We  confine  ourselves  to  one  or  two 
remarks. 

Dr^-dcD,  in  assigning  the  qualiflca- 
tions  of  a  poetical  Translator,  seems 

to  speak  with  due  cantlon. — "  He      ,  „       „  .    , .    _ 

must  have  a  genius  to  the  art."  How  the  narrower  creative  faculty  excef- 
much,  then,  of  the  powers  are  asked  lently  given,  and  kept  alive  and  active 
in  liini  which  go  to  making  the  origi-  by  cultivation  and  CKercIsc. 
nal  poet?  Not  the  great  creative  Boole's  Obnt/o  Fun'oso,  and /nv- 
genius.  In  ordpl"  effectively  to  trans-  mlem  Deticertd,  are  among  the  world's 
laling  the  Song  of  Achillea,  he  need  duller  achievements  in  tbti  art  of 
not  have  been  able  to  iitvent  the  cha-  Translation.  They  have  obtained 
racter  of  Achilles,  or  todeUneate  it,  if  some  favour  of  public  opinion  by 
he  found  it,  as  Homer  might  largely,  the  interest  which  will  break  through 
invented  in  tradition  to  his  hands,  them,  and  which  they  in  their 
liut  he  n)ust  be  the  adequate  critic  of  unambitious  way  singularly  attest — 
the  Song  full  and  whole.  He  must  the  interest  of  the  matter.  What 
feel  the  Achilles  whom  Homer  has  is  the  native  deficiency  which  extin- 
glven  hiiu,  through  chilling  blood,  and  gnisbes  in  them  every  glimmer  of  the 
thrilling  nerve,  and  almost  through  ori^iai  Style?  The  clerk  at  the  India- 
ahiveritig,  shuddering  bone.  Neither  House,  or  some  otlier  house,  had  not, 
need  he  be,  inverse  and  word  poaaibly,  in  the  moulding  of  heart  or  brain,  any 
the  creator  for  thonghts  of  his  own.  touch  of  I  he  romantic,  AndAriosloand 
Tliat  Homer  is.  He  is  not  balled  upon  Tasso  are  the  two  poets  of  Itomance. 
tobe,in  his  own  strength,  an  and  a-  Takcatranslatoroi  nohlghcriniellec- 
cious,  inipctuoi\s,  majestic,  and  mag-     tual  endowment  tiian  filr  Hoole— 
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perform  some  unknown  adjuration  to 
the  goddess  Nature,  which  shall  move 
her  to  infuse  into  him  the  species  of 
Bcnsibility  which  grounds  the  two 
poems,  and  which  wo  have  said  that  we 
desiderate  in  the  bold  Accountant, — 
read  the  poems  through  with  him,  tak- 
ing care  that  he  understands  them — as 
far  as  a  matter  of  the  sort  may  be  seen 
to,  teach  him,  which  is  all  fair,  a  trick 
or  two  of  our  English  verse  to  relieve 
the  terrible  couplet  monotony — run 
an  eye  over  the  MS.  on  its  way 
to  the  printer,  and  he  shall  have  en- 
riched the  literature  of  his  country 
with,  if  not  two  rightly  representative, 
yet  too  justifiable  Translations. 

Dryden's  defence  of  the  manner  in 
which  Pindar  has  been  made  to  speak 
English  by  Cowley,  cannot  be  sustain- 
ed.   A  translator  must  give  the  mean- 
ing of  his  author  so  as  that  they  who 
are  scholars  in  the  vernacular  only — 
for  to  the  unread  and  uncultivated  he 
does  not  address  himself— may  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  so  impressed  and 
affected  as  scholars  in  the  original 
tongue  arc  by  the  author ;  or,  soaring 
a  little  more  ambitiously,  as  nearly  as 
may  be    as    they  were  affected  to 
whom  the  original  work  was  native. 
To  Anglicize  Pindar  is  not  the  adven- 
ture.   It  is  to  Uellenize  an  English 
reader.    Homer  is  not  dyed  in  Gre- 
cism  as  Pindar  is.   The  profound,  uni- 
versal, overpowering  humanity  of  Ho- 
mer makes  him  of  the  soil  everywhere. 
The  boundaries  of  nations,  and  of 
races,  fade  out  and  vanish.     He  and 
we  are  of  the  famiiy^-of  the  brother- 
hood— Man.    That  is  all  that  we  feel 
and  know.    The  manners  are  a  little 
ffone  by.    That  is  all  the  difference. 
We  read  an  ancestral  chronicle,  rather 
than  the  diary  of  to-day.    But  Pindar 
is  all  Greek— CJreck  to  the  backbone. 
There  the  stately  and  splendid  mytho- 
logy stands  in  its  own  power— not 
allied  to  us  by  infused  human  blood 
— but  estranged  from  us  in  a  daz- 
ling,  divine  glory.    The  great  theolo- 
gical poet  of  Greece,  the  hymnist  of 
her  deities,  remembers,  in  celebrating 
athlete  and  charioteer,  his  grave  and 
superior  function.    To  hear  Pindar  in 
English,  you  must  open  your  wings, 
and  away  to  the  field  of  Elis,  or  the 
Isthmian  strand.     Under  the  cano- 
pying smoke  of  London  or  Edinburgh, 
even  amongst  the  beautiful  fields  of 
England  or  Scotland,  there  is  nothing 
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to  be  made  of  him.    Ton  must  be  a 
Greek  among  Greeks. 

Therefore,  in  the  Translator,  no 
condescension  to  our   ignorance   at 
least.    And  no  ignoble  dread  of  our 
ignorant   prejudices.      The    difficult 
connexion    of  the   thoughts    which 
Dryden  duly  allows  to  tho  foreign 
and    ancient    poet,    a   commentanr 
might  clear,  where  it  does  as  much 
for  the  reader  of  tho  Greek ;  or  some- 
times, possibly,  a  word  interpolated 
might  help.      But   tho  difficulty  of 
trauslatmg  Pindar  is  quite  distinct 
from  his  obscurity.     For  it   is  bis 
light.      It    is    the    super-terrestrial 
splendour  of  the  lyrical  phraseology 
which  satisfied  the  Greek  imagina- 
tion,  lifted   into   transport   by   the 
ardour,  joy,  and  triumph,  of  those 
Panhellenic  Games.    It  is  the  simple, 
yet  dignified  strength  of  the  short, 
pithy,  sage  Sentences.    It  is  the  ren- 
dering of  the  now  bold  and  abrupt, 
now  enchained  sequences  of  expres- 
sive sound,  in  those  measures  which 
we  hardly  yet  know  how  to  scan. 
It  is  not  the  track  but  the  wing  of  the 
Theban  eagle  that  is  the  desperation. 
It  is  always  delightful  to  hear  D17- 
den  speaking  of  Cowley.    He  was  in- 
deed a  man  made  to  be  loved.    But 
to  students  in  the  divine  art,  his  poetry 
will  for  ever  remain  the  great  puzale. 
His    ^'  Pindarque   Odes,  written  in 
imitation  of  the  style  and  manner  of 
the  Odes  of  Pindar,"  are  unique.  Cow- 
ley was  a  scholar.    In  Latin  verse  iie 
is  one  of  the  greatest  among  the  mo- 
dem masters  ;  and  he  had  much  Greek. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  could 
construe  Pindar — none  that  he  could 
have  understood  him — had  he  tried 
to  do  so.   *  ^  If  a  m  an  should  undertake 
to  translate  Pindar  word  for  word,  it 
would  be  thought  that  one  madman 
had  translated    another."     Instead, 
therefore,  of  translating  him  word  for 
word,  '*  the  ingenious  Cowley "  set 
about  imitating  his  stylo  and  manner, 
and  that  he  thought  might  best  be 
eifected  by  changing  his  measnret, 
and  discarding  almost  all  his  words, 
except  the  pro]»er  names,  to  which  he 
added  many  others  of  person  or  place, 
illustrious  at  the  time,  or  in  tradition. 
Events  and  exploits  brought  vividij 
buck  by  Pindar  to  the  mcmor}*  of  111- 
teners,    to  whom    a  word    sufficed, 
are  descanted  on  by  Cowley  in  expla- 
natory strains,  often  unintelligible  toall 
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living  men.    The  tuo  apeiiiiig  lines  of     Living  a  dittlssa  age  without  a  tear. 


his  first! Diit3tioiicbnrficii:rizuTiisD 
"  Queen  of  all  barmuiiiuus  iLings, 
Dancing  words,  and  speaking  tilings." 
The  worda  do  diiure  incited ;  and 
"  Cowley's    Medley  "  combinos  the 
Polka  aud  the  Gallop.idL-. 

Yet  throughout  tlitsL' Two  Odes(tbe 
Second  Olj'uipic  and  the  First  Nemm- 
an)  may  be  detected  Honing  the 
poetry  of  Pindar.  Compare  Cowley 
■with  him — book  in  baud— and  ever 
and  anon  you  behold  I'iudsr.  Cowley 
all  along  bad  him  in  bis  mind— but 


The  others  nrge  meADnhilp, 
Loathsome  to  light  tiicir  ondloss  toil. 
But  whoso  tbrioe  on  either  sido 
With  firna  eadiirancQ  have  been  tried. 
Keeping  the  soul  exempted  still 
Through  crery  change  from  taint  of  ill. 
To  llie  lower  of  Saturn  thoj 
Travel  J  ore's  eternal  way. 
On  tliut  blest  Isle's  enchanted  ground. 
Airs  from  ocean  breftlha  around  ; 
Bum  the  bright  i  mm  octal  flowers. 
Some  OD  beds,  and  some  on  bowen. 
From  the  branches  hanging  bigh; 
Some  fed  by  naterg  where  they  liaj 


Cowlcy'ii    mind    played    him    qnecr     Of  whose  blossoms  these  do  braid 


tricks — bis  heart  never ;  yet  had  ho  t 
Boul  capable  of  taking  digbt  with  the 
Thebau  engle.  Tlieru  are  many  fine 
lines,  seniimental  and  descriptive,  in 
these  extraordinary  perform  an  cea. 
There  is  sometimes"  ugoldeu  ferment" 
on  the  page,  whicli,  tor  the  moment, 
pleases  more  than  tlie  cold  correct- 
ness of  Carey.  For  esample — The 
Isle  of  the  Blest. 


And  be,  whom  as  in  trance  hs  ilnm- 

His  mother  Thetii  nofted  there. 
Softening  the  heart  of  Jove  with  prajor. 
Her  onn  Achillea,  that  o'erlhrew 
Hector,  gigsntic  oolomu  of  old  Trey, 
And  valiant  Cycnus  slew. 
And  MomJDg's  iElUop  boy." 


•■  Far  other  lot  befalls  the  good  ; 

A  lifo  from  trouble  free  ; 

Nor  with  laborious  hands 

To  vex  the  stubborn  lands. 

Nor  beat  the  billowy  sea 

For  a  scanty  Uvclihuod. 

But  with  the  honour*d  of  [he  gods, 

Who  love  the  faithful,  their  abodes ; 

By  duy  or  nigbt  thiir  sun  >[uils  not  tiieir 

"  ■^^'hils^  in  the  lands  of  uneshausted  light 
O'er  i\hich  the  godtike  sun's  unwearied  light, 
Me'er  winks  in  clouda,  nor  sleeps  in  night, 
An  endless  spring  of  age  the  good  ei^jay. 
Where  neither  want  does  pinch,  iior  plenty  doy. 

There  neither  earth  nor  aea  they  plow. 
Nor  ought  to  labour  owe 
For  food,  that  whilst  it  nodrishes  does  decay. 
And  io  tbe  lamp  of  lifo  consumes  away. 
Tbri(!e  had  these  men  through  mortal  bodies  pu^ 
Did  thrice  the  tryal  undergo. 
Till  bU  their  little  dross  was  purged  at  last, 
The  furnace  had  no  more  to  do- 
There  in  rich  Saturn's  peaceful  state 
Were  they  for  sacred  treasures  placed — 
The  Muse- discovered  world  of  Islands  FoKunate. 
Soft-footed  winds  with  tuneful  voyces  there 

Dance  tlirough  (he  perfumed  air. 
There  silver  rivers  through  enameird  meadows  g1 

And  golden  trees  enrich  their  ^do. 
Th"  illustrious  leaves  no  dropping  autumn  fear. 

And  jewels  for  their  ftuil  they  Iteor, 

Wbich  by  the  blest  are  gathered 
For  brsccieis  to  the  arm,  and  garbinda 

HcTG  all  the  heroes  and  their  poets  lir« 

Wise  Radamantlins  did  the  aentene*  git 

Who  for  bis  justice  wa«  thought  fit 

With  sovereign  Saturn  on  tbe  bench  to  »\ 


a  thv  head. 


Armlets,   and   crowns  their  browa  to 

Such   bliss  is  their'i,  assured  by  just 

decree 
Of  Bhadamanth,  who  doth  the  judgment 

With  father  Saturn,  sponse  of  Rhea,  she 
Who  hath  o'er  all  in  heav'n  thf  highest 

With  them  are  Pclcus,  Cadmus  num- 
ber',- 
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Pdeus  here,  and  Cadmus  reign, 
Here  great  Achilles,  wrathful  now  no  more. 

Since  his  blest  mother  (who  before 

Had  try*d  it  on  his  body  in  vain) 
Dipt  now  his  soul  in  Stygian  lake. 
Which  did  from  thence  a  divine  hardness  take. 
That  does  from  passion  and  from  vice  invulnerable  make. 


CAprir. 
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Carey's  commencement  is  dull — his 
close  is  good — but  the  whole  will 
never,  on  this  earth,  be  gotten  by 
heart.  Cowley's  conceits  are  cruel  in 
Pindar's  case — ^yet,  in  spite  of  them, 
there  is  a  strange  sublimity  in  the 
strain — at  the  end  moral  grandeur. 
Reginald  Hebcr  and  Abraham  Moore 
— especially  Reginald — excel  Carey ; 
but  Pindar  in  English  is  reserved  for 
another  age. 

Dryden  dashed   at   every  poet — 
Theocritus,  Lucretius,  Persius,  Ho- 
race, Juvenal,  Ovid,  Virgil,  Homer — 
each  in  his  turn  unhesitatingly  doth 
he  take  into  his  translating  hands. 
In  his  Essay  on  Satire,  he  compares 
with  one  another  the  three  Roman 
Satirists  (  but  though  he  draws  their 
characters  with  his  usual  force  and 
freedom  of  touch,  they  are  not  finely 
.distinctive  —  if  coloured  con  amore, 
yet  without  duo  consideration.     In 
the  Preface  to  the  Second  Miscellany, 
he  says  of  Horace's  Satires,  that  they 
**  are  incomparably  beyond  Juvenal's, 
if  to  laugh  and  rally  is  to  be  preferred 
to  raillery  and  declaiming."    In  his 
Essay,  ho  says,  *^  In  my  particular 
opinion,  Juvenal  is  the  more  delight- 
ful writer."     And  again — "Juvenal 
is  of  a  more  vigorous  and  masculine 
wit;   he  gives  me  as  much  pleasure 
as  I  can  bear ;  he  fully  satisfies  my 
expectation ;    he  treats  his    subject 
borne ;   his  spleen  is  raised,  and  he 
raises  miue.    I  have  the  pleasure  of 
concernment  in  all  he  says ;  he  drives 
bis  reader  along  with  him.    ♦     *    ♦ 
His  thoughts  are  sharper ;  his  indig- 
nation against  vice  more  vehement; 
bis  spirit  has  more  of  the  common- 
wealth genius ;  he  treats  tyranny  and 
all  the  vices  attending  it,  as  they  de- 
serve, with  the  utmost  rigour;   and 
consequently  a  noble  soul  is  better 
pleased  with  a  zealous  vindicator  of 
Roman  liberty,  than  with  a  tempo' 
rizinffpoetj  a  we/l-mannertl  court-slave, 
and  a  man  who  is  often  afraid  of 
laughing  in  the  right  place,  who  is  ever 
decent  because  he  is  naturally  scrviUy 
la  this  Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus  I 
"^rydcu  nud  Juvenal  arc  met 


peer  and  peer.    Indignant  scorn  and 
moral  disgust   instigated    the    ner- 
vous hand  of  Jnvenal,  moulded  to 
wield  the  scourge  of  satire.     He  is 
an  orator   in  verse,  speaking  with 
power  and  command,  skilled  in  Uie 
strength  of  the  Roman  speech,  and 
practised  in  the  weapons  of  rhetoric. 
But  he  is  nevertheless  a  poet  Seised 
with  impressions,  yon  see   his  sail 
caught  with  driving  gusts,  if  his  eye 
be  on  the  card.    He  snatches  images 
right  and  left  on  his  impetnons  way. 
and  flings  them  forth  suddenly  and 
vividly,  so  that  they  always  telL  Per* 
haps  he  is  more  apt  at  binding  a  weighty 
thonght  in  fewer  words  than  hlsTrans- 
lator,  who  felt  himself  at  this  disad- 
vantage when  he  expressively  por- 
trayed the  Latin  as  **  a  severe  and 
compendious  langnage."    The  Roman 
satirist  has  more  care  of  himself;  he 
maintains  a  prouder  step;  and  the 
justifying  incentive  to  this  kind  of 
poetry,  hate  with  disdain  of  the  vices 
and  miseries  to  be  lashed,  more  pos- 
sesses his  bosom.    And  what  a  wild 
insurrection  of  crimes  and  vices  1  What 
a  challenge  to  hate  and  disdain  in  the 
minds  in  which  the  tradition  of  the 
antique  virtues,  the  old  mores^  those 
edificrs  of  the  sublime  Republic,  had 
yet  life  !    Rome  under  Xero  and  Do- 
mitian !      Pedants    have   presumed 
to  question  the  sincerity  of  bis  indig- 
nation,  and   have  more  than  hint- 
ed that  his  power  of  picturing  those 
enormous  profligacies  was  inspured  by 
the  pleasure  of  a  depraved  imagina- 
tion.   Never  was  there  falser  charge. 
The  times  and  the  topics  were  not  for 
delicate  handling, — they  were  to  be 
looked  at  boldly  in  the  face, — and  if 
spNoken  of  at  all,  at  full,  and  with  nn- 
mistakcable  words. 

There  is  no  gloating  in  his  eyea 
when  flxed  in  Are  on  guilt.  Antipathy 
and  abhorrence  load  with  more  re- 
volting colours  the  hideous  visage, 
from  which,  but  for  that  moral  par- 
pose,  they  would  recoil.  Bat  wnatv 
It  may  be  asked,  is  the  worth  and  use 
of  a  satire  that  drags  out  vices  from 
their  luding-boles  to  flay  them  in  son* 
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sbiDc?  The;  had  no  hidlDg-hoIes. 
Tlicj-  affronWd  tbe  daylight.  But  tbo 
question  must  be  ananeri'd  more  com- 
prehenBivdy.  Tlie  iliiiitrs  loid  nre — 
tliecorruptionofouriiiviis|iirithaaen- 
fiendered  them — and  I'viry groat dty, 
in  one  age  or  anolli.r,  U  a  Rome. 
Couault  Cowpcr.  'I'o  linow  soch 
tliiogs  is  one  bitter  and  uti'endiiig  les- 
son in  the  knowledge  of  our  nature. 
For  the  pure  and  simple  such  reeords 
arc  not  written.  It  ia  a  galling  db- 
closnre,  a  frightful  narning  for  the 
anomaions  race  of  the  prood-irapurc. 
GifTord  fiuel;  said  of  liiia  gi-catest 
of  satirists,  tbal,  "  di-rfgurding  the 
claims  of  a  vain  urbiiiiliv,  niid  fixing 
all  liis  BouL  on  tbe  etti  [i.il  ili.siinctloDS 
of  moral  good  andH.\il,  lu'  laljonred 
witb  a  magnificence  of  language  pe- 
culiar to  bimself  to  set  forth  the  love- 
liness of  virtae,  and  the  deformity 
and  hOfTor  of  vice,  in  full  and  perfect 
display."  The  loveliness  of  virtue  1 
Ay,  in  many  a  picture  of  tho  Inno- 
cence and  simplicity  of  the  otdcn  time 
— nnelaborate  but  truthful— ever  aud 
anon  presented  for  a  few  momenta  to 
ebon'  how  happy  humanity  is  in  its 
goodness,  and  bow  its  wickedneas  is 
degradation  and  misery.  And  there 
are  many  prolonged  lofty  strains 
sounding  the  praise  of  victorious  vir- 
Theyareforall  time— and  they, 
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>o,  that  magnify  and  glorilj-  the  spirit     of  hi! 


there  no  better  reason  afforded  by  the 
light  of  nature,  for  a  belief  in  its  im- 
mortality than  nhat  Drydcn  throws 
out,  hnraan  nature  would  not  so  ear- 
nestlv  have  embraced,  and  so  pro- 
foundly felt,  and  so  clearly  seen,  the 
tnitb  of  the  Cbristian  dispensation. 

"  If  he  vas  nnt  of  the  best  ago  of  Ro. 
man  poetry,  be  was  at  loast  of  that 
IT liicb  preceded  it;  and  he  htmBelf  re- 
fined It  to  that  degree  of  perfection, 
both  in  the  language  and  the  Ihoughts, 
tbat  he  left  an  easy  task  to  Mrgil ;  who, 
aa  be  succeeded  him  in  time,  so  he  copied 
his  excellences  ;  for  tbe  method  of  the 
Georgics  is  plainly  derived  from  Mm. 
Lucretius  bad  choaen  a  subject  natn- 
lally  crabbed ;  be,  therefore,  adorned  it 
with  poetical  desoiiptions,  and  precepts 
of  morality,  in  the  heginning  and  end- 
ing of  bis  boohs,  which  you  see  Virgil 
haa  imitated  with  great  success  in  thoie 
four  boolis,  which,  in  luy  opinion,  are 
more  perfect  in  their  kind  tlian  even 
hii  divine  j'Gneid.  The  lum  of  hia 
leraes  be  has  likewise  followed  in  those 
places  where  Lucretius  has  moit  la- 
boured, and  some  of  bin  Ttry  lines  be 
has  transplanted  into  his  own  works, 
without  much  variatioa.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  dislinguisbing  cbaracter 
of  Lucretius,  (1  mean  of  bis  soul  ond 
genius,)  is  a  certain  kind  of  noble 
pride,  and  positire  assertion  of  bit 
opinions.     He  is  every  where  conGdcat 


1,  and  assuming  ni 


Eolnte  eommand,  not  only  over  his  vul- 
gar reader,  but  even  his  patron  Men- 
miuB.  For  he  is  alwaya  bidding  falm 
attend,  as  if  he  had  the  rod  over  bim  ; 

and  using  a  mngiaterial  authority  while 


!,  I  know 


of  liberty,  then  exiled  from  the  city  it 
had  built,  and  never  more  to  have  do- 
minion there,  bnt  regnant  now  in 
nations  that  know  how  to  prize  the 
genius  it  still  continued  to  inspire 
when  pnbUc  virtue  was  dead. 

Yet  Dry  den  has  not  been  allogelber 
successful  with  Juvenal.  In  many 
jilacea  be  is  most  sloven!)' — in  many 
elaborately  conrsc  beyond  the  coarse- 
ness icady-madc  to  bis  iiaud— in  some 
of  the  great  passages,  he  leaves  out 
what  he  feared  to  tiiual,  and,  in  the 
face  of  all  the  prmciphs  in  his  own 
creed  on  Translation,  he  often  para- 
phrases with  all  possible  effi'ontcry, 
and  lets  himself  loo»e  to  what  is  called 
imitation,  till  the  ori^nal  evanishes, 
to  return,  however,  on  asuddon,  appa- 
rition-like, and  with  a  voice  of  power, 
giving  assurance  of  tlie  real  Juvenal. 

His  criticism  on  Lueretina  is  cha- 
racteristic of  them  lioth.     See  how 
raShly,  we  bad  almost  said  foolishly, 
be  rates  the  Epicurean  for  his  belief     and  indignati 
n  the  mortality  of  the  sonl.    Were     of  the  triumph  before  he 


tbat  perpetual  diclatnnblp 
which  is  cuerctwd  by  Lucretius,  who, 
though  ottea  in  lbs  wrong,  yet  seems 
to  deal  bona  fide  with  bis  reader, 
and  tells  him  nothing  but  what  he 
ttiinks ;  in  which  plain  sincerity,  I  be- 
lieve, he  dilTera  &om  our  Hobbet,  who 
could  not  bnt  be  convinced,  or  ait  least 
doubt  of  some  eternal  truths,  which  be 
luLS  oppoied.  Hut  for  Lucretius,  bft 
seems  to  disdain  nil  manni-r  of  replies, 
and  is  to  coDlidont  of  his  cause,  that  ha 
is  beforehaud  with  bis  autagaoista; 
urging  for  them  whatever  be  inugined 
they  could  say,  and  leaving  them,  as  he 
supposes,  witboQt  an  objection  for  tha 
future  ;  all  Ibis  too,  with  so  much  srom 
le  BEsured 
it«r«d  iifto 
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the  lists.    From  this  sablime  and  daring 
genius  of  lus,  it  must  of  necessity  come 
to  pass,  that  his  thoughts  must  be  mas- 
culine,  full  of  argumentation,  and  that 
sufficiently  warm.     From  the  same  fiery 
temper  proceeds  the  loftiness  of  his  ex- 
pressions, and  the  perpetual  torrent  of 
his  verse,  where  the  barrenness  of  his 
subject  does  not  too  much  constrain  the 
quickness  of  his  fancy.     For  there  is  no 
doubt  to  be  made,  but  that  he  could 
have  been  every  where  as  poetical  as 
he  is  in  his   descriptions,  and   in   the 
moral  part  of  his  philosophy,  if  he  had 
not  aimed  more  to  instruct,  in  his  system 
of  nature,  than  to  delight.     But  he  was 
bent  on  making  Memmius  a  materialist, 
and  teaching  him  to  defy  an  invisible 
power ;  in   short,  he  was  so  much  an 
atheist,  that  he  forgot  sometimes  to  be 
a  poet.     These  are  the  considerations 
which  I  had  of  that  author,  before  I  at- 
tempted to  translate  some  parts  of  him. 
And,  accordingly,  I  laid  by  my  natural 
diffidence  and  scepticism  for  a  while,  to 
take  up  that  dogmatical  way  of  his,  which, 
as  I  said,  is  so  much  his  character  as  to 
make  him  that  individual  poet.     As  for 
his  opinions  concerning  the  mortality  of 
the  soul,  they  are  so  absurd,  tliat  I  can- 
not, if  I  would,  believe  them.     I  think 
a  future  state   demonstrable   even  by 
natural  arguments ;    at   least,  to   take 
away  rewards  and  punishments,  is  only 
a  pleasing  prospect  to  a  man  who  re- 
solves before  hand  not  to  live  morally. 
But,  on  the  other  side,  the  thought  of 
being  nothing  after  death  is  a  burden 
insupportable  to  a  virtuous  man,  even 
though  a  heathen.     We  naturally  aim 
at  happiness,  and  cannot  bear  to  have 
it  confined  to  the  shortness  of  our  pre- 
sent being  ;  especially  when  we  comii- 
der  that  virtue  is  generally  unhappy  in 
this  world,  and  vice  fortunate  ;  so  that 
it  is  hope  of  futurity  alone,  tliat  makes 
this  life  tolerable  in  expectation  of  a 
better.     Who  would  not  commit  all  the 
excesses   to  which  he  is  prompted  by 
his  natural  inclinations,  if  he  may  do 
them  with  security  while  he  is  alive, 
and  be  incapable  of  punishment  after 
he  is  dead  t     If  he  be  cunning  and  se- 
cret enough  to  avoid  the  laws,  there  is 
no  band  of  morality  to  restrain  him ; 
for  fame  and  reputation  are  weak  ties  ; 
many  men  have  not  the  least  sense  of 
them.     Powerful  men  are   only  awed 
by  them,  as  they  conduce  to  their  inte- 
rest, and  tiiat  not  always,  when  a  pas- 
eion  is  predominant ;  and  no  man  will 
be  contained  within  the  bounds  of  duty 
when  he  may  safely  transgress  them. 
*!!     46  are  my  thoughts  abstractedly, 


and  without  entering  into  the  aodoai 
of  our  Christian  faith,  which  is  the  pro- 
per business  of  divines. 

''  But  there  are  other  argmnents  In  tliit 
poem  (which  I  have  tamed  into  Eng* 
lish)  not  belonging  to  the  mortality  of 
the  soul,  which  are  strong  enough  to  ft 
reasonable  man,  to  make  him  less  in 
love  with  life,  and  consemiently  in  less 
apprehension  of  death.  Such  are  the 
natural  satiety  proceeding  from  a  per* 
petual  enjoyment  of  the  same  things; 
the  inconveniences  of  old  age,  which 
make  him  incapable  of  corporeal  plea- 
sures, the  decay  of  understanding  and 
memory,  which  render  him  contempti- 
ble, and  useless  to  others.  These,  and 
many  other  reasons,  so  patheticallj 
urged,  so  beautifully  expressed,  so 
adorned  with  examples^  and  so  admi- 
rably raised  by  the  prosop<^ma  of  na- 
ture, who  is  brought  in  speidcing  to  her 
children  with  so  much  aathority  and 
vigour,  deserve  the  pains  I  hare  taken 
with  them,  which,  I  hope,  have  not.been 
unsuccessful  or  unworthy  of  my  author; 
at  least,  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  own, 
that  I  was  pleased  with  my  own  endea- 
vours,  which  but  rarely  happens  to  me ; 
and  tliat  I  am  not  dissatisfied  upon  ths 
review  of  any  thing  I  hare  done  in  this 
author." 

Lncrctins  is  a  poet  of  a  sabllmer 
order  than  Drydcn.  Yet  have  thej 
psychical  affinities.  The  rash  w 
poetical  composition  characterizesboth 
— a  ready  pomp  and  splendour — more 
prodigality  than  economy — bold 
felicity  rather  than  finish,  though 
neither  is  that  wanting — mastery  oi 
language  and  measure — touches  m>in 
the  natural  world,  that  fall  in  more  as 
a  colouring  of  style,  than  the  utter- 
ances of  a  heart  imbued  with  a  deep 
love  of  nature.  Indeed,  if  the  genlid 
belongs  to  the  physiognomy  of  Dry- 
den's  writing,  the  cordial  is  hardly  a 
constituent  in  the  character  of  either 
poet,  although  at  need  both  can  find 
eloquent  expression  even  for  the  pa- 
thetic. In  both,  if  in  different  mea- 
sure, a  sceptical  vein  is  inherent ;  bat 
in  Lucretius  this  arms  itself  in  logic, 
and  he  appears  in  his  cosmogony  as  a 
philoso])hical  atheist.  In  Dry  den  it 
might  Heem  rather  a  humour  leaned 
to,  because  on  that  side  lies  fhe  plea- 
sure of  mockery  and  scoffing.  Lncre^ 
tins  pleads  his  philosophy  like  a  nun 
who  is  incredulous  in  earnest  Bnl 
yon  can  seldom  say  what  it  is  that 
Dryden  embraces  with  serioaanMi, 
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unless  it  be,  in  hw  better  and  hap-  the  side  of  tlie  E|)iciireaii.  An  ori- 
pier  undertakinga.  lii>i  own  part  in  gfnal  poet,  he  sfems  to  speak  from  n 
executiug  the  work.  Tlio  siiliject-  sweeping  contemplation  of  the  luii- 
matter  might  seem  almost  alwuj-s  verse.  We  grudge  that  the  bouiid- 
ratlicr  accidentally  brought  to  him,  loss  exaborance  of  pirintiiig  should  go 
than  aficctiODatclj  songht  bj  him ;  to  decorate  tlie  argumentnUon  of  an. 
once  out  of  his  hands,  it  is  dis-  unfruitful  syelem  of  doctrine.  We 
missed  from  his  heart ;  he  often  want  the  sympathy  irith  the  purpose 
seems  utterly  to  have  forgotten  of  the  poet,  that  should  for  us  har- 
opinioDs  and  persons  in  whom,  not  moniee  the  poem.  He  often  strikes 
long  before,  he  had  taken  the  liveliest  singularly  high  tones.  Wiloeas,  among 
interest — careless  of  inoousislenciea  many  other  great  paasages,  his  argu- 
even  in  the  same  es.5.iy,  assnredly  one  ment  on  death,  and  his  thundcr- 
of  the  most  self-coiilradictiug  of  mor-  storm.  And  had  the  descriptioa  of 
tals.  Ko  man,  some  say,  has  a  right  the  lielfer  bemoaning  and  seeking  het 
lo  question  another's  religious  failh,  Inst  calf  been  Viipl's,  wo  should  hava 
but  all  men  have  a  right  to  jndge  of  thought  it  hod  sprung  from  the  heart 
the  professed  principles  on  which  it  of  rural  simplidty  and  love.  Dry- 
has  been  adopted,  when  those  prin-  deu  and  Lucretius  agree  in  the  nc- 
ciples  have  been  triumphantly  pro-  gligeut  indifference  which  they  show, 
pounded  to  the  public  in  controver-  when  mere  argumentation  is  in  hand, 
sial  treatises  of  elaborate  verse,  to  smoothncBa  and  ornament,  and  also 
To  reason  powerfully  not  only  in  in  the  wonderfiil  fatility  with  which 
verse  but  rhyme,  is  no  common  they  compel  logical  forms  to  obey 
achievement,  and  such  fame  is  justly  the  measure.  There  they  are  indeed 
Drydon's ;  but  how  would  the  same     truly  great. 

reasoning  have  looked  in  prose  ?  Lucretius's  magnificent  opening  has 
His  controversy  wiih  Siillingfieet  invited  Dry  den  to  put  forth  hiB 
shows— but  so  so.  Does  Lucnstina  happitat  strength.  The  profuse  elo- 
write  from  a  strong  heart  and  a  so-  quence  and  beauty  of  the  original  ia 
duced  understanding?  Or,  is  it  now  rendered.  Tlie  passage,  which  may 
to  be  quoted  as  a  blamcable  unbelief  compete  with  any  piece  of  translation 
that  ridded  itself  of  the  Greek  and  in  the  language,  Is,  with  Diyden,  a 
Roman  Heaven  and  Hell  ?  There  is  firagmeut ; — 
one  great  and  essential  difference  on 

"  Delight  of  hunmn  kind,  and  goit  aboTe, 

Parent  of  Rome,  propilioua  Queen  of  Lovo; 

Wiiose  vital  powur,  air,  earth,  and  sea  iuppliei. 

And  breeds  wliat^W  U  born  Iwneatb  the  rolling  skies; 

For  every  kind,  by  thj  prolific  might. 

Springs,  and  bchalda  (ho  regions  of  the  light. 

Tiiec,  goddt!<s,  Ihoe  the  clouds  and  tempesti  fear. 

And  at  thy  ]>Itaslng  prosGiicc  disappear; 

For  thee  the  land  in  fragrant  fluwcra  is  drest; 

For  thee  th;?  oL'ean  smiles,  and  smootha  her  warj  breast. 

And  heaven  it^flf  with  more  serene  and  purer  light  is  blest. 

For  when  the  risinc  spring  adorns  the  mead. 

And  a  nevu  Bccee  of  nature  stands  djsplaj'd. 

When  teemiiig  buds,  and  cheerful  greens  appear, 

And  western  e;ales  nnlcek  the  iaij  yiar; 

The  joyous  birds  thy  welcome  first  eipress. 

Whose  native  songs  Ihy  genial  fire  confeai; 

Then  smv^e  bcsBls  hound  o'er  their  slighted  food. 

Struck  with  thy  darts,  and  tempt  the  raging  floMl. 

All  nature  ia  Ih'y  gift;  earth,  nir,  and  Sea ; 

Of  all  that  lireathcB,  the  various  progeoj, 

Stun^  witli  delight,  is  goaded  on  by  tfaee. 

O'er  barren  mountains,  o'er  the  Uawery  plain, 

Tlje  leafy  forest,  and  the  liquid  main. 

Extends  thy  uneooIroU'd  and  boundless  reign ; 

Through  at!  the  lit-ing  regions  dost  thou  move. 

And  scatter 'st,  nliere  thou  goest,  the  kmdl)'  seeds  of  love. 
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Since,  then,  the  race  of  every  living  thing 

Obeys  thy  power ;  since  nothing  new  can  spring 

Without  thy  warmth,  without  thy  influence  bear, 

Or  beautiful  or  lovesomo  can  appear ; 

Be  thou  my  aid,  my  tuneful  song  inspire. 

And  kindle  with  thy  own  productive  fire ; 

While  all  thy  province,  Nature,  I  survey. 

And  sing  to  Memmius  an  immortal  lay 

Of  heaven  and  earth,  and  every  where  thy  wondrous  power  display  : 

To  Memmius,  under  thy  sweet  influence  bom. 

Whom  thou  with  all  thy  gifts  and  graces  dost  adorn ; 

The  rather  then  assist  my  muse  and  me. 

Infusing  versos  worthy  him  and  thee. 

Meantime  on  land  and  sea  let  barbarous  discord  cease. 

And  lull  the  listening  world  in  universal  peace. 

To  thee  mankind  their  soft  repose  must  owe. 

For  thou  alone  that  blessing  canst  bestow  j 

Because  the  brutal  business  of  the  war 

Is  managed  by  ihy  dreadful  servant's  care ; 

Who  oft  retires  from  fighting  fields,  to  prove 

The  pleasing  pains  of  thy  eternal  love ; 

And  panting  on  thy  breast,  supinely  lies, 

While  with  thy  heavenly  form  he  feeds  his  eyes. 

'VMien,  wishing  all,  he  nothing  can  deny. 

Thy  charms  in  that  auspicious  moment  try  ; 

With  winning  eloquence  our  peace  implore, 

And  quiet  to  the  weary  world  restore." 


Excellent  English !  and  excellently 
representative  of  the  Latin  I 

Dr^den  sometiinea  estranges  his 
language  from  vulgar  use  by  a  La- 
tinism  ;  (he,  himself,  insists  upon  this, 
as  a  deliberate  act  of  enriching  our 
poor  and  barbarous  tungue :)  and  in 
his  highest  writings,  even  where  he 
has  good  matter  that  will  snstain  it- 
self at  due  poetical  heiglit,  here  and 
there  he  has  touches  of  an  orna- 
mental, imitative,  and  false  poet- 
ical diction.  But  that  is  not  his 
own  stvlc — not  the  stvle  which  he 
uses  where  he  is  fully  himself.  This 
is  pure  English,  simple,  masculine ; 
tnrued  into  poetry  by  a  tnie  life 
of  expression,  and  by  the  inhering 
melody  of  the  numbers.  That  Lu- 
cretian  Exordium  he  must  have  writ- 
ten in  one  of  his  hai)piest  veins — un- 
der the  sting  of  the  poetical  testrum. 
It  is  an  instance  where  he  was  called 
to  his  task  by  desire. 

In  his  greatest  undertaking  —  his 
Translation  of  Virgil — he  often  had  to 
write  when  the  fenour  was  low  and 
slack.  The  task  was  to  he  driven  on  ; 
and  it  was  luck  if  the  In'st  places  of  his 
anthor  fell  to  the  uncertain  hour  of 
his  own  inspiration.  So  possibly  we 
may  nnderstand  why  sometimes,  when 
bis  original  seems  to  challenge  a  full 
exertion  of  power,  he  comes  short  of 


himself.  The  weariness  of  the  \xmg 
labour  must  often  apologise  for  lan« 
guor,  where  the  claims  of  the  matter 
arc  less  importunate.  But  it  is  not 
easy — when  culling  for  comparison 
some  of  the  majestic  or  softer  strains 
into  which  Virgil  has  thrown  his  fall 
soul,  which  he  has  wrought  with  his 
most  loving  and  exquisite  skill — ^whol- 
ly to  shut  the  door  of  belief  against 
the  uncharitable  suggestion, — that  the 
Translator  less  livelilj  apprehended, 
than  you  yourself  do,  some  VirgiUan 
charm,  which  lay  away  from  his  own 
manner  of  thinking,  and  feeling,  and 
of  poetical  art. 

The  story,  so  marvellous  and  pa- 
thetic, of  the  Thracian  harpcr-kinfft 
and  his  bride  stung  by  the  serpcntjtB 
from  of  old  the  own  tale  of  lovers  and 
poets.  The  heart  of  the  Lover  darei 
the  terilHc  and  unimaginable  road: 
and  the  voice  and  hand  of  the  Minstrel 
subdue  all  impossibilities.  VirgU 
was  fortunate  in  a  link,  which  gave 
to  his  Italian  Man  of  the  Fields  an 
interest  in  the  antique,  strange,  and 
touching  Hellenic  tradition;  and  be 
has  improved  his  opportunity  wor* 
thily  of  his  theme,  of  his  work,  and 
of  himself.  The  dexterous  episode  of 
Aristams,  visited  with  a  plaffoe  Itt 
his  bee-hives,  for  his  fanlt  in  the 
death  of  Enry dice,  ends,  and  bjr  endfaig 
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coDsnminatcs,  the  pocni  which  took 
life  in  the  soul  of  the  Mincisji  plough- 
boy,  and  to  which  the  chief  artist  of 
Angnstan  Rome  waa  conlenl  in  be- 
queathing the  perpetual  trust  of  his 
fame.  Im passion ei I,  profouud  ten- 
derness,—the  creating  high  and  pure 
spirit  of  beauty— the  outwardly  watch- 
ful and  sensitive  eye  and  ear- with 
tones  at  will  fetched  by  ILitening  ima- 
gination from  the  great  deep  of  the 
wonderful,  the  solemn,  the  sublime, 
—these,  and  crow-ning  these,  that 
sweet,  and  subtle,  nnd  rare  mastery, 
which  avails,  through  translucent 
words,  to  reveal  quirk  or  slow  inotions 
and  varj'ing  hues  of  the  now  visible 
mind — which  on  the  stream  of  arti- 
culate sounds  rolls  along,  seif-evolv- 
ing,  and  changing  aa  the  passion 
changes,  a  power  of  mnsic—theae  all 
are  surprisingly  contained  within  the 
Seventv- Five  Vers  EH  which  unfold 
the  anger  of  Orpheus,  now  a  forlorn 
and  yet  powerful  ghoal,  and  of  the 
Nymphs,  once  her  companions,  for  the 
twice- lost  Eurydicc, 

It  b  a  hard  but  a  fair  trial  to  set 
the  Translator  agu'nsC  the  best  of  his 
author.  It  is  tobeprcsumed  thatDn'- 
den,  matched  agunst  the  best  of  Vlt- 
gil,  has  done  his  best.  We  have  not 
room  for  the  whole  diamond,  hut  shall 
display  one  or  two  of  the  brightest  fa- 
cets. Who  has  forgotten  that  shrink- 
ing of  the  awed  and  lendei-  imagina- 
tion, which  shuns  the  actual  ti'lliug 
that  Eiirydice  died?  "Which  an- 
nounces her  as  doomed  to  die — Mon- 
tura!  then  says  merely  that  she  did 
not  see  in  the  dee])  grass  the  huge 
water-snake  before  her  feet  guardiug 
the  river -bank  along  uhich  she  fledl 
and  then  turns  lo  pour  on  the  car  the 
clamorous  wail  of  her  companions. 

"  Illai]utdein,dunite  fageretper  flaniiaa 

prieceps, 
Immnncm  ante  pedes  hydrum  inon'tu- 

Servantem  ripas  alti  nnn  vidit  in  hcrbi." 
At  this  first  losing  of  Eniydice,  the 
impetuous,  wild  wail  of  the  Nymph- 
sisterhood  may,  in  the  verse  of  the 
Mantuan,  be  heanl  with  one  burst, 
swelling  and  ringing  over  bow  many 
hills,  champaigns,  and  livers  1 
"  At  chorus  Kqualis  I>r}'iulum  clamure 

snpreiDos 
bnplerunt  montes :   llcruQt  Ilhudopeije 


of  the  Hiilish  Ciitiet.  '      Ml 

Allaque   PungiMi,  no  .Rheu  Mavorlia 


That  the  vivid  emphasis  of  a  stormy      i 
sorrow— given  to  a  pictare  of  sound 
in    the    foregoing    verses,    by  that 
distinctiveness  of  the  multitudinous 
repetition — declines  in  the  raelodioua 
four  English  representatives  to  agreat- 
Ij  more  generalized  expression,  must, 
one  may  think,  be  ascribed  lo  Dry- 
den's  despair  of  recouciiing.iuhisowii     i 
rougher  tongue  the  geography  and 
the  music.     Nevertheless,  the  version      ' 
is  evidently  and  successfully  studied, 
to  mourn  and  complain. 
"But  all  her  fellow  ii;iiiphs  the  moun- 

With  loud  lanienl,  and  break  the  jriald- 

ing  air : 
Til?    rtaliDs    of   Mars  remurmnr    all 

around. 
And  echoea   to   the    Athenian  shores       { 

resound." 
It  is  good,  but  hardly  reaches  the  ptir- 
pose  of  the  original  clamour,  so  pas- 
sionate,   dirge- like,    unearthly,    and 
enpematural  —  at   once  lolling    the 
death— 'as  they  say  that  in  some 
coonttiea  the  king's  death  is  never 
told  in  wonls,  but  with  a  clangour  of 
shrieks    only  from    the    palace-top,      , 
which  is  echoed  by  voices  to  voices  on     | 
totho  borders  of  his  kingdom— atonce,     ] 
wc  say,  sonpljing  this  point  of  the 
relation,  nna  impressing  upon  you  the 
superhunmn  character  of  the  mourners, 
who  are  aljle  not  only  to  deplore,  but 
likewise  mysteriously  and  mightily  to 
avenge. 

The  next  three  liues  arc  also,  as 
might  be  prcsmned,  at  the  height,  for 
they  describe  the  paragon  of  lovers 
aud  harpers  harping  his  affliction  of 
love— 

"  Ipse  cai&  solans  a>grDm  tefitndioe  amo- 

To    dulcis    cODJQx,    te   solo    in   litors 

Te   veniente   die,  te  dcccdcnte,   canc- 

batl" 
Musical,  dolorous  iteration,  iteration  1 
Musical,  woe-begone  iteration,  itera- 
tion!   What  have  we  in  English? 
"  The  unhappf  hueband,  huiband  now 
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the  infcraal  of  the  second  half  •ftrw^ 
si  ignoscere  Manes,  It  places  before  OS, 
in  comparison,  the  Flexible,  which 
lives  in  sunshine  upon  the  earth— 
and  the  Inflexible,  which  reigns  in  the 
gloom  of  Erebus  underneath  it. 

What  does  Dryden  ?  He  takes  down 
the  still,  severe  majesty  of  Vii|;il  by 
too  mucli  of  the  Flexible— by  a  doable 
doso  of  humanity. 

"  A   fault    which   easy  pardon  mighi 

receive, 

Were  lovers  judges,  op  could  Hell  for- 

•      If 
give. 

It  U  remarkable  that  he  has  him- 
self (luotcd  the  line  of  Virgil  with  great 
praise,  as  one  that  approaches,  within 
measure,  to  an  O vidian  **  torn."  He 
has  himself  overstepped  the  measure, 
and  made  it  quite  Ovidian. 

The  four  verses  which  describe  the 
fault  of  Oi-pheus,  and  the  perception  of 
it  in  hell,  are  unsurpassed: — 

"  Restitit ;  Eurydicenque  suam  jam  loee 

sub  ips4, 
Immemor,   heu!   victusque   animi    r*- 

spexit.     Ibi  omnis 
Effusus  labor :  atque  immitia  nipta  ty- 

ranni 
Fcedera :  terque  fragop  stagnis  auditos 

Avernis." 
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And  sought  his   mournful  mind  with 

music  to  restore. 
On    thee,    dear    wife,    in    desarU    aU 

alone,  . 

He  caird,  sighM,  sang  ;   his  griefs  with 

day  begun, 
Nor  were  they  finished  with  the  setting 

sun." 
Studied  verses  undoubtedly— musi- 
cal, and  mournful,  and  iterative.  The 
two  triplets  of  riiyme  have  unquestion- 
ably this  meaning ;  and  the  bold  choice 
of  the   homely  -  affectionate,    "  dear 
wife,''  to  render  the  more  ornate  ''dulcis 
conjux;'  is  of   a  sincere  simplicity, 
and  as  good  English  as  may  be.    AVe 
see  here  a  poetical  method  of  equiva- 
lents—for ''  on  thee  he  caWd,  siyh'd, 
Sana:' Is  intended  to  render  the  urgency 
and  incessancy  of  Te,  Te,  Te,  Tel  But 
the  singular  and  purely  Virgihan  arti- 
fice of  construction  in  the  second  and 
third  line,  is  abandoned  without  hope 
of  imitation. 

Orpheus  goes  down  into  hell. 

*'  Tjcnarias  etiam  fauces,  alta  ostia  Ditis, 
Et  ealigantem  nigra  formidine  lucum 
Ingressus,    Manesque  adiif,  Rogcmque 

tremendum, 
Nesciaque  huraanis  precibus  mansuescero 

corda." 

'*  Even  to  the  dark  dominions  of  the  night 
He  took  his  way,  thro*  forests  void  of 

ligJit, 
And  dared  amidst  the  trembling  ghosta 

to  sing'  ,     .  ui    f      »» 

And  stood  before  the  inexorable  king. 

They  are  good  verses,  and  might 
satisfy  an  English  reader  who  knew 
not  the  original :  albeit  they  do  not  at- 
tain—how should  they  ?— to  the  sullen 
weight  of  dark  dread  that  loads  the 
Latin  Hexameters.    IxK>k  at  that— 

KEGEMQUE  TREMENPUM  !      And  tllCn, 

still,  the  insisting  upon  something 
more  I  To  what  nameless  Powers  do 
they  belong— those  unassiirned  hearts, 
that  are  without  the  experience  and 
mtelligenco  of  complying  with  human 

prayers? 

Tht*  MiiUidi\on—flementta^vf\ii(% 
on  the  verge  of  the  rejoined  light, 
turns  back  too  soon  the  head  of  Or- 
pheus towards  her  who  follows  him, 
is  by  Virgil  said  to  be 
«'  Ignoscenda  quidem,  scirent  si  ignos- 
cere Manes ! " 
A  verse  awful  by  the  measure  which 
it  pi  rves  between  the  human  of  the 
first        f-- ignoscenda  quidem^^and 


Only  note  the  growing  pathos  from 
the  beloved  name  to  the  naming  of  the 
dread  act.    Eurydicen — suam---jam 
Iticesub  ipsd — immemor — heu! — otcfici- 
que  animi — respexit.     Five  links! 
Look,  too,  what  a  long  way  on  in  the 
verse  that  sm  of  backward-looking  has 
brought  you.     There  shall  hardly  be 
found  another  verse  in  Virgil  which 
has  a  pause  of  that  magnitude  at 
that  advance,  in  the  measure.    It  b 
a  great  stretching  on  of  the  thonsht 
against   the    law   of  music,    which 
usually  controls   you  to   place   tht 
logical  in  coincidence  with  the  musi- 
cal—stop;  but  here  you  are  urged  on 
into  the  very  midst,  and  beyond  the 
midst,  of  the  last  dactyl— a  mnsical 
sleight  which   must  needs   heighten 
that  feeling,  impre^ed  by  the  gram- 
matical structure,  of  a  voluntary  udny; 
— of  unwillingness  to  utter  the  wofO 
fraught  with  inevitable  death — that 
mortal  ickspexit!    After  this,  there 
is  here  no  jwurcd  out  toil — no  dash- 
ing and  rending — No!  here  is  the 
deep  note  of  victor^' — the  proclam^ 
tion  sounding  out  from  the  abyss  thrt 
the  prize  which  was  carried  off  Is  ra- 
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gained.  ThriM  down— down— as  low     been  mnde  "  greft»er  than  yon  kntiw" 


s  tlie  pools  of  Av 

"  Torque  fragor  sUgnia  auditiu  Aver- 

Tbis  is  the  master  with  whom — 
and  tbis  the  lanfruagp,  aod  litis  tbe 
Biciusiire  with  which— our  translator 
competes — "  imparibuji  aniiit," 
"  For,   near  the   confiHes  of    elbercal 

lisht. 
And  longing  for  the  glimmering  of  a 

siglit. 
The  unwary  lover  cast  his  eyes  behind. 
Forgetful  of  the  law,  nor  miister  of  his 

mind. 
Straight  all  big  hopes  exhaled  In  empty 

And  his  long  tails  were  forfeit  for  a 

Three  flashes  ofblue  lightning  gave  the 

sign 
Of  covenants  broke ;   three   paais    of 

thunder  join." 
The  falling  off— the  failiire  at  the 
end  la  deplorable  indeed ;  yet  D17- 


bj  Ibo  Iliad.  For  the  tuiun  actioa, 
or  AcliUlcid,  tliongh  j-ou  may  iiot 
know  it,  has  fonr  great  steps.  From 
Achilles'  wrongbr  A([amemnonlo  the 
dcathofPatroclus.isaniovementofoav 
tenor.  From  the  death  of  PatrooluB  to 
the  death  of  Heetor,  is  an  entiroly  new 
movement,  ihoDgh  causally  bonnd  in 
the  closest  manner  to  that  antecedent. 
The  Gomes  and  Funer^  of  fatrodtulB 
an  independent  action.  The  Hcston- 
tion  of  Hector's  body  is  a  dependent, 
and  necessarily  springing  aeiion,  hav- 
hig  a  certain  subsistoncy  within  itaelf. 
To  the  whole  the  seat  of  moving  power 
is  the  bosom  of  Achillea.  All  the 
parts  have  perfect  inter-obligation, 
Cut  nwnj  any  one,  and  thers 
wonld  be  not  a  pcrilone  gash,  but  m 
delmncatloii  fatal  to  the  living  frame. 
There  is  vital  integrity  from  the  t>e> 
ginning  to  tbe  cud,  Nowhere  eta 
yon  stoB  till  the  great  poet  stop*. 
Tben  ytwobtain  rest — not  glad  rest ; 
for  say  not  that  tbe  Iliad  ends  bat>- 
pily.    The  spirit  of  war  sila  on  tu 


den  rcrovera  himself,  and  mnch  of    sepnlchralmonndofHectorexpectinfl 

"■'■"*  '""" ' "--  lis  prey,  and  the  topmost  lowers  rf 

Jilon,  in  the  gloom  of  doom,  Iowk 
with  the  ruining  tiiat  shall  soon  hldo 
Mount  Ida  in  a  night  of  dust. 

Forbid  it,  ye  muses  all !  that  We 
ahgold  whiBper  a  word  Is  dispraise  of 
Maro.  fiutrorwhatitig,notforwbii 
it  h  not,  we  love  tbe  A;neid.  The 
wafting  over  sea  from  an  Asiatic  to 


what  follows  is  very  floe. 

The  outline  of  tbe  Iliad  interests 
man's  everyday  hcnrt.  A  wife  car- 
ried olT- the  retaliation — an  invasion 
or  Hoge — a  fair  captive  withheld 
from  i-nnsom— a  displeased  God  send- 
ing a  plague — a  high  prince  wronged, 
oftV'tidcd,  BUllenly  withdrawn  to  his 
■r  prosperous  aud  adverse — a 


dear  friend  lost  and  wailed — a  general     an  Italian  soil,  and  the  setting  there  of 

by  ids  death  reconciled — that  death     "■ _.vi-.,  u~  .1.. -i ».».. 

avenged- a  dead  son  redeemed  by  his 
father,  and  mourned  by  his  people, — 
To  receive  all  this  sufliwance  into 
the  heart's  deptlis,  wants  no  specific 
assotiiition — no  grounding  historical 
knowledge.  By  virtue  of  those  anthro- 
pical  elements — which  are,  by  a 
chaiigeofaccident3,onetobimandyou, 
Homer,  who  happens  to  be  a  Greek, 
maiii's  yon  one,  and  a  Trojan  loo, 
or  rather  you  are  with  him  in  the 
human  regions,  and  that  fact  sofficetb 
for  nil  yiHir  soul'a  desires.  Bat, 
tliongh  no  critic,  and  noversed  in 
the  laws  of  Epos,  which  by  the 
w.iy  ,ire  only  discoverable  in  the 
poem  which  he  created  in  obodience 
to  ihem,  and  that  weve  firet  revealed 
to  liicn  fTOTU  heaven  by  its  Inspiring 
genius — nevertheless,  you  are  affected 
throughout  all  your  being  by 


,  which  by  the  decree  of  Its 
Destinies  shall,  in  distant  ages,  grow 
np  into  Rome,  and  the  overshadow- 
ing Roman  Empb^; — this  miyestlc 
theme  appeals  to  the  reason,  and  tA 
the  reason  taught  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  It  is  a  deliberate,  not  an 
impassioning  interest.  And  how  do- 
minionicss  over  our  sympathy  has  the 
glowing  and  tender-hearted  VirgU, 
perhaps  unavoidably,  made  the  Hero, 
who  impersonates  his  rational  Inte- 
rest! llow  unlike  h  this  ^neaa  to 
that  Achilles,  round  whose  young 
head,  sacred  to  glory.  Homer  has  ga- 
thered, as  abont  one  magnetic  centre, 
his  tearful,  Gery,  turbulent,  mi\jeslle, 
and  magnanimous  hnmanities! 

Confess  we  must,  reluctantly,  that 
£neas  chills  Ihu  ^neid.  It  was  not 
that  Virgil  hod  embraced  a  deaign 
greater  than  his  poetical   r 


laws,  and  but  by  them  could  not  have    Bnt  U  waa  iu  more  ti 
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nnfortunatclVf  nnpoetically,  condition- 
ed. Ttiat  political  foundation  itself 
is  to  be  made  good  by  aggressive 
arms ;  and  by  tearing  a  betrothed 
and  enamoured  beautiful  bride  from 
the  youthful  and  stately  chivalrous 
prince,  her  lover,  slain  in  light  against 
the  invaders ;  whilst  the  poor  girl  is 
to  be  made  over  to  a  widower,  of 
whose  gallantry  the  most  that  we 
know  b  his  ill-care  of  his  wife,  and 
his  running  away  from  his  mistsess. 

And  thus,  alas !  it  cannot  be  denied, 
the  design  of  the  jEneis  is  carried 
through  without  our  great  natural 
sympathies,  as  respects  its  end — 
against  them  as  respects  its  means. 
An  insuperable  difficulty !  Did  Virgil 
mistake,  then,  in  taking  the  subject  ? 
One  hardly  dares  say  so.  The  na- 
tional tradition  offers  to  the  national 
Epic  poet  the  national  Kpic  transac- 
tion ;  and  he  accepts  the  offer.  In 
doing  so  he  allies  by  his  theme 
his  own  to  the  Homeric  Ep06.  With 
all  this,  however,  we  do  feel  that 
fiery,  and  all-powerful,  and  all-com- 
prehensive genius  projects  tlie  out- 
lino  of  the  Iliad  upon  the  canvass ; 
whilst  in  this  poetical  history  of  the 
.Trojan  plantation  in  Italy,  we  can 
ascribe  to  the  general  disposition  and 
invention  hardly  more  than  a  prudent 
and  skilful  intelligence.  But  the  poet- 
ical soul,  the  cr(?ative  fire  then  enters 
to  possess  the  remainder  of  the  task. 
Was,  after  all,  a  pitched  battle  nut 
exactly  the  thing  in  the  world  the 
most  kindly  to  the  feelings  and  the 
best  meted  to  the  understanding  of 
the  poet,  commissioned  to  renown 
with  verse  the  people  who  fought 
more,  and  more  successful,  pitched 
battles  than  any  other  in  the  world  V 

Were  Virgil  to  write  now,  and  you 
had  to  allot  him  his  theme,  what 
would  it  be?  A  romance  of  knight- 
erfantry  ?  You  would  allot  him  none. 
You  would  leave  him  free  to  the  sug- 

}tions  of  his  own  delicious  spirit, 
(at  he  thought  himself  bound  to  the 


Latin  Epos.  To  speak  in  true  eritkal 
severity,  the  JSneu  his  no  Hero.  It 
has  a  HEROINE.  And  who,  pray,  is 
SUE  ?  The  seven-billed  Queen  of  the 
World.  Like  another  Cybele,  with 
her  turretcd  diadem,  and  gods  for 
her  children,  in  her  arms  and  in  her 
lap.  Herself  heaven-descended — Im- 
perial Home. 

The  two  prophetical  Episodes — 
the  Muster  of  the  pre-cristing 
ghosts  before  the  eyea  of  the  great 
human  ancestor,  Anchises,  in  his  Ely- 
sium— and  those  anticipatory  narrative 
Embossings  of  the  Vulcanian  shield, 
become  in  this  view  integral  and  prin- 
cii)al  portions  of  the  poem.  That 
reviewing  beside  that  Elysian  river, 
of  the  souls  that  are  to  animate  Ro- 
man breasts,  and  to  figure  in  Roman 
chronicles,  gave  opportunity  to  Virgil 
of  one  Prophecy  that  mingled  moom- 
ing  with  triumph,  and  triumph  with 
mourning.  Victorious  over  the  Punic 
— victorious  over  the  Gallic  fo^— 
carrying  to  the  temple  the  arms 
which  he,  a  leader,  stripped  firom  a 
leader — the  third  consccrator  of  such 
spoils — goes  Marcellus.  -But  who 
is  He  that  moves  at  the  side  of  the 
hero  ?  A  youth,  distinguished  by  his 
beauty  and  by  his  lustrous  arms. 
The  Souls  throng,  with  offidoni 
tumult,  about  him — and  how  mock 
he  resembles  his  great  companion  1 
But  on  his  destined  brow  sits  no 
tnumi)hal  lustre — mists  and  night 
cling  about  his  head.  W^ho  iait? 
^Encas  enquires— and  Anchises  would 
fain  withhold  the  reply.  It  is  the 
descendant  of  that  elder  Marcellus; 
and  promises,  were  fatal  decrees 
mutable,  to  renew  the  prowess  and 
praises  of  his  famed  progenitor.  Fatal 
decrees  might  not  change,  and  the 
nephew  of  Augustus,  the  destined  sno- 
cessor  of  his  reign,  and  the  hopee  of 
the  Romans'— oBirr.  Ton  have 
often  wept  over  Virgil's  verses — ^here 
are  Dryden's : — 


"  ^neas  hero  beheld,  of  form  divine, 

A  godlike  youth  in  glittering  armour  shine. 

With  great  MareoUuA  keeping  equal  pace ; 

But  gloomy  were  his  eyes,  dejected  was  his  face. 

He  saw,  and  wondering,  ask*d  his  aury  guide,- 

What  and  of  whence  was  he,  who  preS8*d  the  hero's  tide  ? 

'  His  son,  or  one  of  his  illustrious  name  ? 

How  like  the  former,  and  almost  the  same  ! 

Observe  the  crowds  that  compasa  him  around ; 

All  gaie,  and  all  admire^  and  raise  a  thoutinip  sound : 


Here  i 
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But  hov'ring  mists  arQund  Ms  brows  are  spreftd, 
Aod  night,  with  sable  shades,  involve  his  head.' 
'  Seeii  not  to  know  (tlic  ghost  replied  with  tears) 
The  sorrows  of  thy  sans  in  future  years. 
This  youth  (the  blissful  virion  of  b  dn.v) 
Shall  just  be  shown  on  earth,  thea  siiatch'd  awi,}'. 
The  gods  too  high  had  raised  the  KomDii  state, 
Were  but  their  gifla  ^  ]>ernuinent  as  great. 
What  groans  of  men  shall  iiU  llie  Martian  field  I 
How  fierce  a  blaie  his  fiaming  pile  shall  yteld  ! 
What  funeral  pomp  sl^all  floating  Tjber  (ee. 
When,  rising  IVom  bi»  bed,  be  views  the  sad  soleionitj  1 
No  youth  shall  equal  liopes  of  glory  give. 
No  youth  alTord  so  great  a  eause  to  grie>e. 
The  Trojan  honour,  aud  the  Roman  boast. 
Admired  when  living,  and  adored  when  lost ! 
Mirror  of  ancient  faith  in  early  jonlh  ! 
Undaunted  worth,  inviolable  truth  ! 
No  foe,  unpunish'd,  in  the  flghting-fieid 
Shall  dare  thee,  foot  to  foot,  with  sword  and  shield. 
Much  less  in  arms  oppose  thy  matchless  force. 
When  thy  sharp  spun  «baU  urge  thy  foaming  horse. 
Ah  '.  couldst  thou  breok  throngh  Fate's  severe  decree, 
A  new  Marcellus  shall  arise  in  thee  '. 
Full  canisters  of  fragrant  lilies  bring, 
Mix'd  with  the  purple  roses  of  the  spring  ; 
Let  me  with  funeral  flowers  his  body  strow; 
This  gift  which  parents  to  their  children  owe. 
This  unavailing  gift,  u  least,  I  may  bestow!'" 

an  excellent  flow.     The     your  memory.    The  very  heigbtenlog 
I  tbe  pride  and  the  public     lias  injured  the  image — the  shadow 


love  wliich  are  the  life  of  the  original, 
are  all  taken  to  heart  by  the  transla- 
tor, who  succeeds  in  imparting  to  you 
the  most  touching  of  poetical  eologiea. 
You  find,  as  usually  every  where,  tbat 
the  vigorous  purpose  of  the  original 
Is  maintained,  and  well  rendered,  but 
that  certain  Virgilian  fasdnaiioQs, 
which — whether  tliey  bewitch  jonr 
heart  or  your  fancy  or  your  ear,  yon 
do  not  know— are  hardly  given  j-ou 
back.  Thus  it  might  be  very  bnnl  to 
say  what  yon  have  found  that  you 
cujinot  forget  again,  in  auch  a  veTS» 
as  tliat  u'hich  introduces  to  your  eye 
the    subject    of  the    more    effnaive 

"  Atque  bic  jEneas,  una  namque  ire  vi- 
dchat- 
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t  fulgenti- 


Yet  yon  do  not  again  forget  that 
second  line. 

Drydeii's    rendering  is  equivalent 
for  the  meaning,  aud  unblameaUe. 
"  JEncas  here  beheld  ot/orm  dieiae, 
A   ijoilUke  youth  in  glitleriny  armour 

Tlie  plirase  is  even  heightened  ;  but 
it  doea  uot  loiter,  like  that  other,  ia 


"  Sed  fro}a  liela  parum  " — 
is  well  given,  with  a  variation,  by— 

"  But  gloomy  were  his  pygs." 
The  lightlessncss  is  feelingly  placed 
where  the  chief  light  shonld  be. 

The  unequalled 
"  Oslendent  Icrris  hunc  tantumFata," 
SO  fully  signifying  the  magnitude  of 
the  gin  offered  and  withdrawn — eO 
sadly  the  brief  promise,  and  nil  ho 
concisely,  miets  with  a  soft  aud  bright 
rendering  in 

"  The  bliatfvl  ii'rion  of  a  day." 
But  Dryden's  "  shown  on  earth,"  less 
positively  affirms  the  loss  fallen  npou 
the  earth,  than  the  Latin  "  ahall  show 
to  the  nmiona." 

The  pruiae  involving  the  recollec- 
tion of  tbe  manners  wbicli  were — 
"  Hen  pietas  I  heu  prisca  fides  I  inTic. 

tacjue  beilo 
Deitera ! " 
b  given  with  admirable  fervour. 
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As  for  those  tJiree  words  that  smote, 
as  the  tradition  goes,  the  heart  of  the 
too  deeply  concerned  auditress,  the 
bereaved  mother  herself,  to  swoon- 
ing— 

"  Tn  Marcellus  eris  !  " — 

they  are  no  doubt,  in  their  overwhelm- 
ing simplicity,  untransferable  to  our 
uncouth  idiom;  and  our  ears  may 
thank  Dryden  for  the  skill  with  which, 
by  a  "  New  Marcellus,"  and  an  other- 
wise explanatory  paraphrase,  he  has 
kept  the  Virgilian  music.  Meantime 
the  passionate  vehemence  of  the 
breaking  away  from  that  prophecy  of 
intolerable  grief— the  call  for  the  be- 
Btrewment  of  flowers — 

"  Manibus  date  hlia  plcnis,"  &c. — 

must  be  weakened,  if  the  moment  of 
the  transition  is  to  fall,  as  we  see  it  in 
Dryden,  at  the  interval  between  verse 
arid  verse,  and  not,  as  we  have  just 
seen  it  with  Virgil,  at  the  juncture 
within  the  verse  of  liemistich  with 
hemistich. 

"  Tu    MarccUus   cris. — Manibus    date 
Hlia  plenis,"  &c. 

There  is  a  pause  in  that  line,  during 
"Which  the  mother,  had  she  not  swoon- 
ed, might  have  calmed  her  heart ! 

It  is  usual  to  discover  that  Virgil 
wants  originality— that  he  transcribes 
his  battles  from  Homer.  In  truth,  it 
was  not  easy,  with  lights  of  the 
Homeric  ages,' to  do  otherwise.  How- 
ever, Virgil  has  done  otherwise,  if  any 
one  will  be  at  the  pains  to  look. 

For  instance,  an  incident,  not  in 
the  battles  by  the  Xanthus,  is  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

A  powerful  Tuscan  wanior,  infu- 
riated by  the  ill  fighting  of  his  men, 
distinguishes  himself  by  an  extra- 
ordinary feat.  Clamping  round  the 
bodv,  and  so  unhorsing  a  lighter  an- 
tagonist, he  rides  off  with  him;  snaps 
the  javelin,  which  his  captive  still 
grasps,  near  the  head,  and  with  its 
point  i>robes  and  aims  for  a  vulner- 
able place.  The  unfortunate  Latine, 
as  he  lies  across  the  horse's  neck, 
struggles,  and  will  baftie  the  deathly 
blow.  I-iandseer  could  suggest  no  more 
Tivid  comparison,  than  one  which  leaps 
into  your  owix  imagination — a  snake 
soused  upon  by  an  eagle. 

*'  So  stoops  the  yellow  eagle  from  on 

hi-h, 
And  bears  a  speckled  serjient  through 

the  sk  j^ 
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Fastening  his  crooked  talons  on  tbe 

prey: 
The  prisoner  hisses  through  the  liqud 

way; 
Resists  the  royal  hawk,  and  though 

oppressty 
She  fights  in  columns  and  erects  her 

crest : 
Turn'd  to  her  foe^  she  stiffens  every 

scale^ 
And  shoots  her  forky  tongue,  and  whisks 

her  threat  *mng  tail. 
Against  the  victor  all  defence  is  weak ; 
The  imperial  bird  still  plies  her  with 

his  beaky 
He  tears  her  bowels,  and  her  heart  he 

gores. 
Then  clasps  his  pinions  and  securely 

soars.*' 

A  glorious  paraphrase ! 

This  is  an  incident  more  like  a 
knight  of  Ariosto*s,  the  terrible  Sara- 
zin  Khodomont,  or  Orlando  himself, 
than  Homer's,  who  did  not,  indeed, 
combat  on  horseback. 

But  speaking  of  the  modems,  we 
will  venture  to  say,  that  if  Virgil  has 
copied,  he  is  also  an  original  who  has 
been  copied.  And  we  will  ask,  who 
is  the  prototype  of  the  ladies,  tamed 
knights,  who  flourish  in  favour  with 
our  poets  of  romance  ? — with  Ariosto, 
with  Tasso,  with  our  own  Spenser? 
Who  but  the  heroic  virgin  ally  of  the 
Kutulian  prince — who  but  Camiljji? 

^Ve  name  her,  however,  neither  for 
her  own  sake,  nor  for  Virgil*s,  but  for 
Dry  den's,  who  seems  also  to  have  taken 
her  into  favour,  and  to  have  writ- 
ten, with  a  peculiar  spirit  and  feeling, 
the  paiis  of  the  poem  which  repre- 
sent her  in  action. 

She  leads  her  Amazons  into  ItallaB 
fields,  warring  against  the  fate-dri- 
ven fugitives  of  overthrown  Troy. 
Whence  were  her  Amazon  followers? 
Whence* is  She?  Her  history  her 
divine  patroness,  Diana,  relates.  Her 
father,  the  strong- limbed,  rude-sonled 
Metabus,  a  wild  and  intractable  Vd- 
scian  king,  fled  from  the  face  and 
from  the  pursuit  of  his  people.  He 
bore,  in  his  amis,  one  dear  treasure ; 
a  companion  of  his  flight ;  yet  an  in- 
fant— this  daughter.  He  flies.  The 
Aniasenus,  in  flood,  bars  his  waj« 
More  duubtful  fur  his  charge  than 
for  himself,  hastily,  with  love-prompt- 
ed art,  he  swathes  the  babe  in  strip- 
ped iiark — binds  her  to  the  shaft  of 
bis  huge  oaken  sitear — dedictteahor 
'vrith  a  prayer  to  the  Tlfgln  fod- 
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dess  of  woods,  and  of  the  woodlaud  haps  restoralion,  has  taken  effect ; 
chase— burU,  fi-om  a  gigaoiic  hacid,  for,  along  with  her  amicd  maitlMH, 
the  n-eapon  across  the  temjiesiuous  she  leads  the  troops  of  Iho  Volsclau*. 
flood— and,  ere  his  pursuers  have  la  the  Held  she  tights  liko  a  virago  ; 
reached  liim,  plunges  in,  bi-cast3  the  ~  but  her  cutraucc  tliithcr  was  agaiiut 
waicrs,  and,  saving  ami  sasred,  thodesireof  the  goddess,  for  it  dooms 
Bwims  across.  In  the  forest  depths,  her  to  die.  Her  eager  following  of  a 
amoDt;st  linbosomlng  hills,  ihe  rug'  gorgeouslyarmcd  warrior  exposes  ber 
ged  sire  fosters  the  vowed  follower  to  a  treacherous  aini,  and  she  falls, 
of  Diana.  The  nursling  of  tlie  wild  The  provident  goddess  had  put  lier 
grows  np  a  bold  and  skiiii^d  hnnt-  own  bow,  and  ao  arrow  from  tier  own 
rcss ;  and  now  that  war  etorms  in  qniver,  into  the  hands  of  a  nymph 
the  land,  she,  with  her  huntress  chosen  to  exceute  the  vcngeancs  of 
companions,  joins  the  wat-.  Some  the  impending  death,  and  that  arrow 
Duesplaiued  reconciliation,  or  per-  flies  to  its  marlc. 
"  Hor,  after  that,  in  towna  wluch  walls  enclose, 

Would  trust  his  hunted  life  amidst  his  foes  i 

But,  rough,  iu  oppu  air  he  chose  to  lie; 

Earth  was  his  couch,  liIs  covering  was  the  iky. 

On  hills  nnshorn,  or  in  a  desert  den. 

He  shunn'd  the  dire  soeietj  of  men. 

A  shepherd's  soUtar;  life  he  led; 

Bis  daughter  iviili  the  milk  ofniBrea  he  fed. 

The  dugs  of  bears,  and  everj  savage  beast. 

He  drew,  and  through  her  lips  the  liquor  preis'd. 

The  btCle  ama:;oti  could  scarcely  go. 

He  loads  her  with  a  quiver  and  a  bow ; 

And,  that  she  might  her  staggering  steps  canunaud. 

He  with  a  slerujpr  jaselin  filU  her  hind. 

Her  Sowing  hair  no  golden  GUet  bound ; 

Nor  swept  her  (railing  robe  the  dustj  ground. 

Instead  of  thepi>.  a  tiger's  hide  o'erspread 

Her  hock  and  tlinnlilera,  fasten'il  to  lier  head. 

Tba  flying  dart  she  lirst  attempts  to  Sing, 

And  round  her  tonder  temples  tuss'd  the  sling ; 

Then  as  her  itrenyth  with  jeara  increased,  began         j 

To  pierce  aloft  iti  air  the  snaring  swan,  > 

And  from  the  riouds  to  fetch  the  heron  and  the  crane.  J 

The  Tuscan  tnalrons  with  each  other  vied. 

To  bless  their  rival  sous  with  such  a  btide  j 

But  she  dtsdahs  their  love,  to  share  with  me 

The  sylvan  shades,  and  vow'd  virginity. 

And  ohi  I  wish,  contented  with  my  cares 

Of  savage  spoils,  iJie  had  not  souDht  the  wan. 

Then  had  she  been  of  my  celestial  train. 

And  sfaunn'd  the  fate  that  dooms  her  to  be  stain. 

But  since,  opposing  heaven's  decree,  she  goes 

To  find  her  di:^!!)  among  forbidden  foes. 

Haste  with  thVsp  anus,  and  take  thy  atecpy  flight. 

Where,  with  the  gods  adverse,  the  Latins  fight 

This  bow  to  tliee,  this  quiver,  I  bequeath. 

This  chosen  arrow,  to  avenge  her  death; 

B;  whate'er  hand  Camilla  shall  be  slain. 

Or  of  the  Trojan  or  Italian  train. 

Let  him  not  pass  unpuniih'd  from  the  plaia. 

Then,  in  a  hollow  cloud,  myself  nill  aid 

To  bear  the  breathless  body  of  my  maid : 

I'nspoil'd  shall  be  her  arms,  and  unprofaned 

Her  holy  limbs  nith  any  human  hnnd. 

And  in  a  marble  tomb  laid  in  her  native  land," 

Whiit  U  Virgil's  in  this  fiur  and     did  the  traditionary  Gible  give 
Tomanticallj  cast  6ctioD?  WhU  hinta     I'ou  are  uot  conccined  t»    " 
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enquiry  which  you  have  uo  means  of 
satisfying.  You  must  hold  Camilla 
to  be  as  much  Vu-gil's  as  any  thing  is 
Homer's  in  the  Iliad.  The  painting 
throughout  is  to  the  life,  and  perfectly 
graceftil.  The  subject  was  one  likely 
to  attach  the  imagination  of  a  mo- 
dem poet,  and  you  feel  all  along, 
that  pleasure  inspirits  the  happy 
translation  of  Dryden. 

The  Destruction  of  Troy,  the  Love 
of  Dido,  the  Descent  into  Ilell,  entire 
Cantos  of  the  poem,  take  deep  and 
lasting  possession  of  every  reader; 
and,  like  the  first  and  second  books 
of  the  Paradise  Lost,  too  much  se- 
duce admiration  from  the  remamder 
of  the  work.  You  pick  out  from  the 
whole  Italian  war,  Lausus,  Pallas, 
Nisus,  and  Euryalus,  and  think  that 
you  have  done  with  Virgil. 

We  beg  to  propose  a  literaiy  ex- 
periment. Homer  has  left  us  two 
poems — a  War,  and  a  Wandering. 
Virgil  has  bequeathed  us  one,  repre- 
senting those  two,  and  that  propor- 
tionally ;  although  in  the  Latin  the 
Odyssey  comes  first,  and  the  Iliad 
follows.  For  the  first  six  ^neids 
relate  the  wandering ;  whilst  the  lat- 
ter six  display  the  war.  Let  us, 
therefore,  fairly  cut  the  great  out- 
rolling,  unfolding  picture  in  two,  and 
have  two  poems,  distinct,  although 
closely  allied ;  twins,  moulded  in  one 
womb,  nourished  from  the  same  blood. 
Wo  dare  to  predict  that  the  poem  of 
"iEneas  in  Italy,"  now  considered 
with  its  own  independent  interests, 
and  after  its  own  art  and  manage- 
ment, will  duly  compete  with  its 
rival,  "  -il^jueas  Fugitive." 

How  tlie  whole  movement,  and 
inarch,  and  original  conduct  of  the 
Italian  war  will  come  out  I  The 
peaceful  entertainment  of  the  Trojans 
by  Latinus,  moved  with  old  and  new 

Srophecics,  and  his  ready  offer  of  his 
aughter,  Lavinia,  to  ^Eueas  in  mar- 
riage— the  adverse  interposition  of 
Juno— her  summoning  of  Alecto  from 
hell — the  glad  Fury's  fine  discharge 
of  her  part — her  maddening  of  the 
Queen  Amata,  who  loves  Tumus, 
hates  the  strangers,  and  catches  in  her 
own  madness  all  the  Latian  mothers — 
the  INFURIATING  of  the  young,  gal- 
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lant,  ardent,  defiraaded,  princely  lover 
himself— a  splendid  scene,  where  the 
hot  warrior's  jeers  of  the  fiend  in  her 
beldam  disguise,  stmg  her  Tartarean 
heart  as  if  it  had  b^n  a  woman's, 
and  for  very  wrath  she  reveals  her 
terrible  selt^— then  that  exquisite  In- 
cident, won  from  the  new  matter  of 
the  poet,  from  the  pastoral  manners 
with  which  he  is  historically  oWged 
to  deal  in  Italy — the  Fury's  third 
and  last  feat — her  drawing-on  of  As* 
canius's  hounds  to  hunt  the  beantifnl 
favourite  stag,  which  the  daughter  of 
the  King's  chief  herdsman  petted — 
and,  thence,  a  quarrel,  a  skirmish, 
slaughter  begun«  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  plains  aroused.  And  so 
with  bacchanal  women,  with  Rnta- 
lians,  and  with  his  own  rude  liege- 
men in  tumult,  the  old  King  over- 
borne— shutting  himself  np  in  his 
palace ;  and  war  inflamed  in  Hespe- 
ria,  to  the  full  heart's- wish  of  Jove's 
imperial  wife,  who  has  nothing  left 
her  to  do  more  than,  descending  a^^dn 
from  the  sky,  to  push  open  with  her 
own  hands  the  brazen-gated  temple 
of  Janus. 

All  this  is  very  poetical — is  very 
different  from  the  liiad^  and  is  per- 
fectly measured  to  the  scale  of  a  war, 
moved,  not  by  confederated  Greece 
for  the  overthrow  of  an  Asiatic  em- 
pire, but  by  the  tribes  of  the  coast 
for  beating  back  the  crews  of  a  few 
straggling  ships  from  planting  a 
colony,  who  have  nothing  on  their 
side  but  their  valour,  theu*  fame,  and 
their  fates. 

Analyze  this  war ;  make  out  for 
yourself,  distinctly,  the  story,  of 
which  in  a  poem  one  always  too 
easily  loses  the  sequence,  delight  and 
emotion  making  one  less  observant; 
then  understand  the  poetical  work- 
ings out,  in  their  places  and  after 
their  beaiings ;  and  you  will  satisfy 
yourself,  that  although  the  cleaving 
of  heads,  and  the  transpiercing  of 
trunks,  and  the  hewing  off  of  limbs, 
are  processes  that  must  always  keep 
up  a  certain  general  resemblance  to 
themselves,  you  have  not  a  cam- 
paign imitated  from  the  Iliad;  bat 
an  original  one — proper  to  person  and 
place. 
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men  among  the  mercantile  classes. 
The  remainder,  not  understanding  the 
subject,  yielded  by  degrees  to  what 
thoy  were  told,  by  their  superiors  in 
irealth  and  intelligence,  were  incon- 
trovertible   propositions.     Manufac- 
turers who  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
coal,  ironstone,  canals,  railroads,  and 
liarboiu-s  at  their  doors,  very  readily 
embraced  the  doctrine,  that  all  re- 
striotions  on  commercial  intercourse 
were  contrary  to  reason ;  and  that  all 
mankind,  how  destitute  soever  of  these 
advantages  themselves,  could  do  no- 
thing so  wise  as  to  admit  all  their 
goods  without  any  protective  duties 
-whatever.  Merchants  widely  engaged 
in  mercantile  speculations,  who  were 
buying  and  selling  in  all  parts  of  the 
"world,  and  whose  interest  it  was  to 
purchase  as  largely  and  as  cheaply  as 
possible,  and  to  seU  as  extensively  and 
as  dearly  as  was  consist<int  with  that 
extent,  had  no  difficulty  in  airiving  at 
the  conclusion,  that  commerce  should 
Ibe  left  perfectly  free,  that  all  protective 
duties  for  the  shelter  of  native  industry 
should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  only 
charges  on  the  transport  of  goods 
should  be  the  cost  of  transit  and  their 
own  profits.  Every  shilling  taken  from 
the  import  duties  was  so  much  put  in 
their  pockets,  either  directly  by  their 
gaining  the  remitted  duty,  or  by  their 
indirectly  feeling  the  benefit  of  it,  in 
the  reduction  of  price  and  the  widen- 
ing of  the  market.     Capitalists  and 
bankers,  who  had  vast  sums  to  lend, 
foimd  nothing  so  reasonable  as  that 
they  should  be   permitted,  without 
restraint,   to  exact    any  amount  of 
usury  they  chose  from  the  necessities, 
the  folly,  or  the  cupidity  of  their 
debtors.  The  opinion  became  general, 
that  a  nation  could  only  be  made 
rich  by  the  same  means  as  an  indivi- 
dual manufacturer,  and  that  the  ex- 
cess of  the  price  obtained  for  the 
produce  of  national  labour  above  the 
cost  of  production,  was  the  measure  of 
national  wealth. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  0])i- 
nions,  prohibitions,  restrictions,  and 
import  duties  gave  way  on  all  sides. 
To  the  huge  mass  of  the  ignorant 
>Ti1gar,  the  very  sound  of  *'  abolition 
of  restrictions-^  was  delightful.  Ke- 
Btraint  was  what  they  hated,  exclusive 
vilege  was  their  abomination,  11- 
ty  of  thought  and   action  their 
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supposed  elysium.    To  abolish  mono- 
polies,   incorporations,    crafts,   goil- 
dries,  and  statutes  of  apprenticeship, 
seemed  a  mighty  step  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  human  race.    Thus  they 
cordially  and  universally  joined  in  the 
cry  for  liberation  from  every  sort  of 
restriction,  alike  in  thought,  commerce, 
industry,  and  action,  which  had  been 
first  raised  by  the  philosophers,  and 
afterwards  generally  embraced  by  the 
capitalists  and  merchants.     Amidst 
a  chorus  of  congratulations,  mutual 
applauses,  and  sanguine  anticipations, 
with  the  cordial  approbation  of  tha 
political  economists,  the  general  con- 
currence of  the  merchants,  and  the 
loud  shouts  of  the  multitude,  the  doc- 
trines of  free-trade  were  progress- 
ively applied  to  every  part  of  the 
social  body.     Taxes  upon  imports 
have  been  diminished,    tUI,    on  all 
save  a  few  articles,  they  are  now 
entirely  removed;    native   industiy 
has  been  exposed,  with  a  very  slender 
protection,  to  the  competition  of  fo- 
reign states;   the  restraints  on  the 
exportation  of  machinery  has  been 
removed,  to    allow   foreign   nations 
every  advantage  in  competing  with 
us;  punishment  has  been  alleviated, 
till  the  penalty  of  death,  save  in  cases 
of  wilful  murder,  has  become  practi- 
cally abolished;  the  liberty  of  the 
press  pushed  the  length  of  allowing 
without  control  its  utmost  licentioos- 
ness ;  unbounded  toleration  permitted 
in  mattei3  of  opinion,  even  so  far  as 
generally  to  proclaim  impunity  to  the 
worst  Chartist  or  Socialist  doctrines ; 
combinations  among  workmen  to  raise 
then-  wages  declared  legal,  and  car- 
ried into  practice   on  the  greatest 
scale  in  all  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts ;  a  great  organic  change  intro* 
duced  into  the  constitution,  to  ren- 
der  Government   more    thoronghly 
dependent  on  publlb  opiiuon;  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  above  thirty  millions 
sterling,  on  articles  of  consumption, 
repealed  {n  less  than  thirty  years ;  a 
vast  monetary  change,  to  lower  prices 
by  raising  the  value  of  money,  intro- 
duced, and  steadily  enforced,  in  spite 
of  unbounded  consequent  distress; 
and  the  principle  of  free  competition 
introduced  generally  as  the  basis  of 
the  social  union,  the  onlv  sure  gua- 
rantee of  national  prospenty. 
**  Experience,"  says  Dt  JdhasODy 
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"is  the  great  teat  of  tnith,  and  is  are  in  a  state  Cf  destitation,  or  pain- 
perpetaally  contnidictuig  tlic  tlieorios  fully  supported  by  legal  relief.* 
of  men."  Never,  since  the  btiginning  Wliile  all  attempts,  even,  to  pay  off 
of  the  world,  had  the  doctrines  of  the  naliou»l  debt  have  been  abandoned 
philosophers  been  so  generally  em-  by  Goveniment,  aud  ibe  principle 
tiraced  by  Government,  or  mcaenrca  openly  procJoiined  by  the  Prime  Mi- 
really  intended  for  ttc  jniblic  sood  ao  ustcr,  that  any  surplus  of  revenno 
extensively  carried  iiiii.p  iifrct  by  I  lie  above  espenditnre  must,  to  roUeve 
Legislature.  UnboiiuJi'd  wci-e  tbo  the  necessitiea  of  the  country,  be  ap- 
amicipalionsofprosftTLiy  aud  happi-  plied  to  the  reduction  of  taxation, 
ness  in  which  men  gtnti^dly  iudulged  without  a  thought  to  the  rodnctifHi  (^ 
on  the  adoption  of  tlua  system ;  the  debt ;  the  Home  li^ecretary  baa 
inflexible  has  been  the  atcadinesa  announced  the  not  leas  alarmiug  fact, 
with  which  it  has  been  adhered  to,  that,  since  the  peace,  above  two  hon- 
amidst  an  amount  of  sofTering  which  dred  nulliona  sterling,  or  a  fouvth  of 
would  long  ago  have  proved  fatal  the  national  debt,  has  been  raised  for 
to  any  get  of  measures  nnioug  men,  the  relief  of  ttio  poor  in  i^ngland 
except  those  dictated  by  their  own  alone.  While  the  returns  of  the  in- 
opinious.  Bnt  amidst  all  these  onti-  coiue-tax  have  demonstrated  that 
cipations,  and  this  ateadlneaa  in  car-  seventy  thooaand  persons  in  Great 
rying  out  the  doctrines  of  free-trade  Britain  possess  among  them  an  annual 
Id  every  department  of  thought  and  revenue  of  two  hundred  millions  a- 
action,  vaiious  unpleasant  indications  year,  or  at>out  L.^300  each  on  au 
began  to  manifest  themselves  in  every  avei'Age,  Uie  melancholy  fact  has  been 
part  of  society ;  and  it  become  evi-  revealed,  by  the  result  of  attempts  to 
dent  to  all  that  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  increase  the  uationul  revenue  by 
Itnoniedgo  were  not,  in  this  genera-  meanB  of  indirect  taxation,  that  that 
tion  at  least,  destined  to  bo  different  source  of  income  cuu  no  longer  bo 
Irom  wliat  they  bairl  proved  to  our  relied  on  ;  and  in  a  time  of  profound, 
First  Parents.  Wbil-j  ^walih  was  in-  and  at  the  close  of  a  period  of  long- 
crcnsing  to  an  impar:iI!L'kxt  extent  continned  peace,  it  has  become  india- 
among  the  commercial  elates,  suffer-  pensabic  to  recur  to  an  assessment) 
ing  and  distress  as  generally  ensued  on  property  and  direct  taxation,  as  it 
among  the  rural  inhabitants ;  au<l  the  was  in  Rome  in  the  decaying  periods 
multitude  of  mined  fortimes  among  of  th«  empire.  The  blue  folios  of  tlw 
them  rendered  it  certain,  that  at  no  Houses  of  Parliament  teem  with 
distant  period  the  old  race  of  landed  authentic  and  deci^ve  evidence  of  the 
proprietors  would,  with  the  exception  vast  increase,  during  the  last  thirtf 
of  a  few  magnates,  Lc  all  rooted  out,  years,ofcrime  andfr^uertdestitati(»i 
and  their  place  snppUcd  by  a  new  set  among  the  working  cbtsscs  in  all  parts 
of  purchasers  from  the  commercial  ofthoempire;  overyfourorllveyears, 
towns.  While  population  was  advan-  a  brief  feveriah  period  of  gambling, 
cing  with  unparalleled  strides  in  the  extravt^atice,  and  commerciat  proa- 
man  nfacturing  districts,  pauperism  pcrity,  is  succeeded  by  a  long  and 
even  more  than  kept  pace  with  it  in  dreary  season  of  anxiety,  distress, 
nil ;  and  the  extraordinary  fact  has  and  depression  ;  frightful  strikes 
now  beeu  revealed  by  statistical  re-  .  among  the  workmen,  attended  with 
searches,  that,  in  an  age  of  unparallel-  boundless  distress  among,  and  hideous 
cd  wealih  and  general  and  long-con-  democratic  tjTauny  over  ihom,  Inva- 
tinued  pence,  a  eeccnUi  part  of  the  riably  succeed  in  the  dose  of  thoao 
trholc  inhabitants  of  theBritish  islands  periods    of   suffering,    as    pestilence 


'  Viz.:— 

In  Ireland 2,300,000 

...  England, 1,500,000 

...  Scotland, :i00,000 

4,000,000 
t  a  seventh  of  the  whole  inhabitants,  who  are  now  about  26,00(^000. 
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stalks  in  the  rear  of  famine;  and 
popular  insurrection  has  become  so 
common,  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see 
two  years  pass  over  without  martial 
law    being  of  necessity   practically 
enforced  in  some  part  of  the  em- 
pire.   Efforts  unheard-of  have  been 
made  to  extend  the  religious  estab- 
lishments of  the  state,  or  augment 
the  means  of  moral  and  intellectual 
instruction  among  the  people  ;  but 
hitherto  with  no  perceptible  effect  in 
checking  the  habits  of  sensuality,  im- 
providence, and  intemperance,  which 
prevail  amongst  them ;  and  in  an  age 
and  a  country  abounding,  beyond  any 
other  that  ever  existed,  with  decla- 
mations in  favour  of  the  blessings  of 
knowledge,  and  the  elements  of  hap- 
piness and  moral  improvement,  which 
free -trade  and  a  general  liberation 
from  restraint  were  to  procure  for 
society,  the  scandal  has  been  exhibit- 
ed of  serious  crime  having,  during  the 
last  forty  years,  increased  ten  times 
as  fast  as  the  number  of  the  people.* 
We  are  so  accustomed  in  this  coun- 
ity  to  those  things,  that  they  have 
ceased  to  make  any  impression  upon 
ns.    The  great  majority  of  men,  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  business  of  life, 
pay  no  attention  to  them  whatever, 
but  go  on  labouring  to  make  money, 
or  keep  themselves  ^oat  in  the  world, 
without  bestowing   even  a  passing 
thought  of  whither  that  world   on 
which  they  are  so  intent  is  tending. 
Philosophers  and  political  economists, 
confounded  at  beholding  such  results 
flowing  from  the  adoption  and  practi- 
cal application  of  their  favourite  prin- 
ciples, ciuietly  pass  by  on  the  other 
side ;  and,  without  denying  the  facts, 
content  themselves  with  disregarding 
them  altogether,  and  continuing  to 
prophesy  unbounded  national  pros- 
perity and  moral  elevation  from  the 


ultimate  effect  of  the  further  ab(^tion 
of  restraint  on  thought  and  action.  The 
religious  portion  of  the  community— 
and  they  form  a  large  and  highly  re- 
spectable body — consider  these  alarm- 
ing symptoms  as  the  judgment  of 
Heaven  upon  ns  for  our  sins,  and  the 
natural  and  well-deserved  consequence 
of  our  neglect  of  the  means  of  salva- 
tion, which  have  been  so  mercifully 
put  into  our  hands.    The  merdiants 
and  manufacturers,  who  are  rapidly 
making  fortunes  under  the  new  sys- 
tem, maintain  that  it  is  founded  on 
pure  and  tried  reason,  and  that  in  no 
other  way  can  the  national  resoureesi 
be  fully  developed.    The  landowners, 
who  are  as  rapidly  losing  them,  are, 
in  part,  so  paralysed  by  their  Individ 
dual  embarrassments,  in  part  so  per- 
plexed with'the  intricacy  01  the  subject, 
that  they  are  incapable  of  making  any 
efforts,  except  on  particular  occasions, 
in  their  own  defence,  but  resign  them- 
selves quietly  to  the  stroke  of  fate,  as 
the  Moslem  does  to  the  bowstring  of 
the  Sultauu.     The  working  classes 
are  quiet  during  the  brief  periods  of 
prosperity;  but  nonrish  in  their  hearts 
at  all  times  a  profound  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  the  monied  interest.    The 
opinion  is  almost  universally  diffused 
among  them,  that  the  gains  of  their 
employers  are  scandalously  great,  and 
wrung  out  of  their  hearths  blood— -diat 
they  and  then-  masters  are  naturally 
at  war  with  each  other — and  that 
whatever  is  gained  by  the  one  is  lost 
by  the  other.    Meanwhile  Govern- 
ment, obeying  the  new,  and,  as  mat- 
ters stand,  irresistible  impulse  let  iu 
upon  the  monarchy  by  the  Refbrm 
Bill,  quietly,  and  without  any  attempt 
at  consistency,  slide  into  the  prin- 
ciples and  measures  dictated  to  them 
by  the  dominant,  most  active,  and 
most  influential  class  in  the  state; 


*  Committals  for  serious  crime,  in^ 


Population  of  Oraat 
Britain  and  Irrtand. 


15,800,000 
20,600,000 
27,300,000 


England.       Scotland.       Ireland.  Total. 

1805,    .     .      4,00.1  8,9  3,600  8,2«4 

181l»,     .     .     14,254         1,380         13,251         28,885 

1842,    .     .     31,369        3,884        21,352        56,605  _., ,™, 

—Pouter's  P/ir?.'  TalUf  and  Prop,  of  the  Nation,  ill.  172,  227. 

From  this  table  it  appears,  that  from  180a  to  1842  the  population  of  the  empire 
has  advanced  from  158  to  273— that  is,  increased  about  70  j^  cfnt  ;  while  tenoiif 
— *nie  has  increased  from  8  to  56 — that  is,  700  per  cent.     Crime,  therefore,  has 
ted  ten  times  as  fast  as  the  number  of  the  people. 
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ami,  shtttting  their  eyes  to  tho  conse- 
i[uence3  in  future  titnea,  content  them- 
aelvca  with  getting  tbrongh  the  pre- 
sent with  aa  much  practical  aapport 
and  aa  little  obloquy  as  possible. 

Uiit  although  this  is,  generally 
speaking,  the  state  of  opinion  on  m 
suuidi  (luestions  in  the  British  islands, 
it  may  well  be  imagined  that  they  are 
looked  upon  with  very  diiTerent  eyes 
by  men  of  intelligence  out  of  the 
Hhirl  of  passing  events,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  passions  or  interests 
vhich  mislead  so  many  in  this  country. 
The  civilization  of  Great  Britain  ;  the 
social  questions  at  issne  amongst  ns  ; 
the  experiment  making,  on  soextended 
a  scale,  of  the  effect  of  tho  new  doc- 
trines on  the  happineas  of  the  people 
ill  the  British  islands  ;  the  prodigious 
wealth  which  haa  been  accumulated  in 
thiaconntry  of  late  years;  the  magni- 
tude and  long  duration  of  onr  political 
power ;  and  the  celebrity  in  arts,  in 
arms,  and  in  literature  we  have  long  en- 
Joyed,  have  struck  all  surrounding  na- 
tiona  with  astonishment,  which,  so  far 
(torn  diminishing,  ia  hourly  on  the  in- 
crease. This  effect  appears  variously, 
according  to  Ihc  temper  and  previous 
prepossess  ions  of  those  among  whom 
it  has  taken  place.  In  the  French,  onr 
ancient  rivals,  our  persevering  anta- 
Ifonists  in  Ihc  revolutionary  war,  it 
lias  produced  no  otiicr  effect,  generally 
speaking,  but  envy,  hatred,  and  ma- 
iler. In  the  Americana,  it  haa  engen- 
dered a  mingled  feeling  of  respect, 
admiralion,  and  jealousy,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  strenuous  efforts  they  are 
making  toaugmcnt  their  wealth,  power, 
and  tcmtory,  by  every  possible  means, 
and  in  every  possible  direction.  But 
in  reflectiug  minds  on  the  Continent, 
on  the  really  great  in  all  countries,  it 
has  produced  the  effect  of  deep  reflec- 
rion,  and  anxious  investigation.  They 
have  already  begun  to  contemplate 
the  ostonisliing  and  long- con  tinned 
empire  of  Great  Britain  aa  we,  and  all 
subsequent  ages,  have  so  long  done 
the  corresponding,  and  only  parallel, 
dominion  reared  by  the  arms  of  the 
Iloman  legions.  In  the  cauees  of  the 
greatncs):>,  and  seeds  of  ruin,  in  both, 
there  is  a  striking,  and  to  us  porten- 
tous, resemblance.  The  analogy  has 
been  already  traced  by  more  than  one 
master-hand  on  tho  Continent.  Bnt 
none  wiis  belter  qualified  to  do  justice 
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to  the  iiiiliject,  or  has  treated  it  in  a 
more  Inniiuoiis  or  philosopluc  spirit, 
than  S[..,MiiM>i;  and  it  is  to  his  ob- 
scrvaliiiiis  on  the  present  social  stale 
of  the  Bi'itlih  empire  that  we  have 
now  ti)  direct  our  readers'  attention. 

Aa  the  views  of  this  greax  philoso- 
pher and  historian  are  almost  entirely 
at  vaiiiiiite  with  those  which  now 
genernUy  prevail  amongst  as.  and  to 
which  till-  liberal  party  iu  every  part 
of  the  country  have  in  an  especial 
maoniT  pinned  their  faith,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  aecm  to  be  deferring  of 
very  gioiit  uttcntiou  from  theu;  novelty 
and  importance,  and  direct  tearing  on 
the  dearest  interests  of  the  sodet^ 
with  which  we  iiii'  ■■iHE'iiinliil— wu 
hasten  to  prenii-<'  iIj.u.  Ili  rumiiiig 
them,  Sismondi  Iu-  -.a  K-rf^i  iiui  been 
blinded  by  any  j'n.'iiirnl  p.irtiallty  for 
the  side  to  wluci'  in  mciol  questions, 
ho  inclines.  II.  i-,  as  all  persons 
acquainted  with  ii<:>.i;.ii  literature  well 
know,  a  deaded  lll)ei-;il,  indeed  repub- 
lican, in  his  poLtkal  opinions.  Bont 
and  educated  in  tlu'  Joniocniiic  canton 
of  Geneva,  a  Pt^.>i(.-.5tani  both  by  birth 
and  connexion,  iln'  decided  op|>onent 
of  tyranny  in  eJJ  i  ( -  r<.<rins,  of  Itomish 
domination  in  til  it^  guises,  be  first 
matured  his  pov.  ii  ['iil  iniud  in  writing 
the  history  of  ilir  I[;ilijiii  ie|iul.lits, 
and  afterwards  hod  bis  opinions  con- 
firmed .by  tracing  the  long  annals  ol 
the  French  unm-.m-hy.  The  Iinllinnt 
episodes  in  llic  hisl'jry  of  ilic  I'urmer, 
contrasted  %vitb  the  hideous  catalogue 
of  persecutious  and  crimes  which  stain 
the  latter,  have  confirmed  in  Itia  mind, 
to  a  degree  which,  considering  the 
extent  of  his  inform Htion,  and  candour 
of  his  thoughts,  appears  surprising — 
the  original  prepossessions  he  had  im- 
hibed  in  favonr  of  republican  iustitn- 
Uons.  He  even  carries  this  so  far  as  to 
advocate  In  his  Essays,  which  form 
the  immediate  subject  of  tins  paper, 
an  electiye  in  preference  to  an  hejedi- 
taiy  monarchy.  Uc  is  as  ardent  an 
enUiusisst  in  the  cause  of  civil  siid 
religions  liberty  as  ItnsscU  or  Sidney, 
though  his  views  are  modified  na  to 
time,  by  observation  and  experienee. 
He  yields  to  nono  of  the  optimist 
school  of  more  recent  times  in  aauguine 
expectadons  of  the  bonefiU  lyiiich  mav 
be  expected  from  training  the  pcopfo 
to  the  dntits  of  self-govcrumcnt,  and 
ultimately  ciilinsilng  them  with  ifla 
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powers.  He  is  adverse  to  an  hereditary 
aristocracy,  and  strongly  advocates 
the  division  of  landed  property,  by 
adopting  in  all  countries  the  law  of 
equal  succession,  which  has  given 
its  powers  their  deathblow  both  in 
France  and  America.  His  life  has 
been  spent  in  painting  the  bright  efflo- 
rescence of  freedom  and  genius  in  the 
modem  Italian  republics,  and  their 
long  blight  under  the  combined  powers 
of  feudal  power  and  Romish  supersti- 
tion in  the  French  monarchy.  The 
perfection  of  society,  in  his  estimation, 
would  be  an  aggregate  of  little  repub- 
lics, like  those  of  Greece  or  southern 
Italy  in  ancient,  or  of  Holland,  Flo- 
rence, Pisa,  or  Genoa,  in  modem 
times — in  which  supreme  power  was 
Tested  in  the  hands  of  magistrates, 
named  by  the  heads  of  trades,  who 
had  been  themselves  elected  by  the 
general  suffrage  of  their  respective 
bodies.  Many  readers  will  probably 
be  surprised  at  finding  such  political 
opinions  entertained  by  a  man  of  such 
ac<^iuirements,  and  class  it  with  the 
numerous  instances  which  history 
affords,  of  the  inability  of  the  greatest 
minds  entirely  to  throw  off  the  sway 
of  early  impressions  and  hereditary 
prepossci^sions.  But  we  are  not  con- 
cerned, in  this  place,  with  Sismondi*s 
political  opinions ;  it  is  his  views  on 
social  questions  that  appear  peculiarly 
important,  and  which  we  are  desirous 
of  making  kno^Mi  to  our  readers.  And 
we  mention  his  political  opinions  in 
order  to  show,  that  he  at  least  cannot 
be  accused  of  a  jirojndice  in  favour  of 
the  monarchical,  or  aristocratic,  side 
of  the  question. 

It  is  from  a  leaning  to,  and  sympa- 
thy with,  the  opposite  class  in  society, 
that  his  strong  and  im])ortant  views 
on  the  tendency  of  social  change  in 
Europe,  and  especially  in  Great  Britain 
and  France,  are  directed.  He  is  de- 
cidedly of  oi)inion,  that  this  tendency 
is,  to  the  last  degree,  disastrous ;  that 
it  is  it  which  is  the  cun.^e  of  the  con- 
tinued depression  of  iudustr}',  degra- 
dation of  character,  and  increase  of 
depravity  and  crime,  among  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  that,  so  great  and  alanning 
are  these  causes  of  evil,  that,  unless 
they  are  arrested  l»y  a  change  of  ojii- 
nion  among  the  influential  classes  of 
society,  or  the  good  providence  of  (icmI, 
thev  will  inl'alliblv  do>tn>v  tii''  whole 


fabric  of  European  dyilizatum,  aa  th^ 
did  that  of  the  ancient  world.  Tliey 
are,  in  his  own  opinion,  the  more 
alarming,  that  they  have  sprung,  not 
from  the  blighting,  but  the  triomi^ 
of  what  we  call  civilization ;  not  from 
the  retention  of  men  in  ignorance,  but 
theur  advance  in  knowled^ ;  not  from 
the  upholding  of  restramt^  bat  its 
removal.  All  these,  the  former  evils 
with  which  mankind  had  to  coatend, 
will,  in  his  opinion,  yield  to  tiie  growth 
of  industry  and  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge ;  but  in  theur  steiui  a  new  set  of 
evils— more  serious,  more  wide-spread, 
more  irremediable — ^willrisenp,  which, 
to  all  appearance,  most  in  the  end  de- 
stroy all  the  states  of  modem  Europe. 
England  and  France  he  considers,  and 
probably  with  reason,  as  the  states 
most  likely  to  be  the  first  victims  of 
those  social  evils,  far  more  serious  and 
irremediable  than  any  of  the  political 
which  attract  so  much  attention,  and 
are  the  objects  of  such  vehement 
contention  between  parties  into  whidi 
society  is  divided.  England  and 
France  are  not  alone  expoised  to  the 
danger ;  all  the  other  European  states 
are  advancing  in  the  same  career,  and 
are  threatened,  in  the  end,  with  the 
same  calamities.  England  and  France 
have  been  the  first  to  be  reached,  and 
are  now  most  endangered,  by  them, 
only  because  they  are  in  advance  of 
the  others  in  the  career  of  knowledge, 
freedom,  and  civilization,  and  have 
attained  more  rapidly  than  their  neigh- 
bours the  power  and  energj'  by  which 
modem  society  is  distinguished,  and 
the  perils  by  which  it  is  menaced. 
In  the  social  evils,  therefore,  with 
which  Great  Britain  is  now  environed, 
he  sees  the  precni-sor  of  those  which 
are  certainly,  at  one  period  or  another, 
to  afflict  all  Europe ;  and  in  the  over* 
throw  of  our  empire,  from  the  corrod- 
ing effect  of  the  calamities  they  will 
induce,  the  ultimate  destiny  of  all  the 
states  of  modem  times. 

That  these  views  are  melancholy, 
all  will  admit ;  that  they  are  impor- 
tant if  true,  none  will  deny ;  that 
they  are  new,  at  least  in  this  country, 
will  be  conceded  by  the  best  informed. 
They  come,  however,  recommended 
to  us,  not  meivly  by  the  powerful 
arguments  and  copious  facts  by  which 
they  are  su]>i>orted,  but  by  the  pecu- 
liar turn  of  mind,  and  varied  qualifi- 
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cations,  of  the  antlior  by  wiiom  they  gloomy  prcaenUmeiita  with  which  bo 
are  Bapported.  Wc  have  long  been  is  filled,  iu  reganl  to  the  toadency  o| 
of  opinion,  that  it  ia  the  separation  of  society  under  the  practical  application 
political  economy  irom  history  which  of  ita  prindplea.  Ui:  has  fixed  bis 
is  the  chief  cause  of  the  numerous  eyea,  not  on  abstract  principles,  bnt 
errors  into  which,  since  the  days  of  actual  nations,  and  traced  the  resoU, 
Adam  SMnith,  its  professors  have  been  not  of  throretical  viawa  on  tha  beat 
betrayed,  and  the  general  discredit  regulations  for  society,  bnt  of  such  as 
into  which  the  science  itself  has  fallen  have  actoally  been  "eatablished,  and 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  thinking  hod  their  tendency  tested  by  Uie  ex- 
men  in  the  community.  This  effect  perienco  of  centuries  in  different  agai 
has  taken  phice,  as  it  was  very  nntu-  and  countries  of  the  world.  He  sees 
ralitsbould  in  the  infancy  of  a  science,  with  dismay,  in  the  state  ofsocictyiu 
from  the  habit  into  which  philosophers  modern  Europe,  under  the  combined 
and  men  of  abstract  tliought  were  led,  influenco  of  free-trade,  increasing 
of  reasoning  on  human  ufi'airs  as  if  luiowledge,  popular  lusiitnlions,  vast 
they  were  the  movement  of  inanimate  wealtli,  and  long-established  ciritisa- 
bodies,  and  considering  only  their  own  tion,  a  mere  repetition,  nnder  difierent 
argnments,notthe  iilustratiouof  their  names,  of  those  dreadful  social  evils 
truth  or  falsehood,  which  experience  wliich  corroded  the  Koman  empire, 
has  afforded.  This  habit  is  peculiarly  and  in  the  end  overtnmed  the  vast 
conspicuoaa  in  the  fiiivucate*  of  free-  physical  dominion  of  the  legions.    He 


trade,  the  reciprocity  system,  and  Mr 

Malthus's  doctrines  on  pauperism  and 
the  poor-laws;  tht'y  vest  on  abstract 
arguments,  and  are  perfectly  indiffe- 
rent to  the  refutation  of  their  princi- 
ples which  every  days  experience  is 
affording.    Probably  the  whole  pre- 


that  state  of  rural  society  which 
is  nearly  extinct  in  the  British  islands, 
and  fast  wearing  out  in  Fraiiee,  Bel- 
gium, and  other  parla  of  Europe, 
where  dvilizalion  is  most  advanced, 
the  only  solid  foundation  for  geuera) 
happiness,  the  only  dui-able  biUwork 


sent  generation  of  jiuliticsl  economists  <rf  pubUc  morality,  the  only  penns- 

must  go  to  their  ^aves  before  this  iient  security  for  national  existence. 

general  error  is  er^^dicnted  from  the  This  state  of  society  ia  disappesring, 

human  mind.    It  is  an  error,  how-  and  a  new  condition  of  men  cominff 

ever,ofthemostfatali[ind, and  which,  on,  from  cansea  which  seem  beyona 

while  it  is  persevered  in,  must  render  the  power  of  human  control,  but  tha 

political  economy  one  of  the  grealeat  fatal  effect  of  which  is  as  apparent  as 

ofthemanycurses, which thecatingof  Ihesnn  at  uoonday.    And  thence  the 

the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  has  gloomy  views  with  which  he  is  io- 

let  loose  upon  mankind.      It  is  like  a  spired  on  the  future  prospects  of  £n- 

s}'stcm  of  medicine,  formed,  as  such  rope,  and  his  profound  hostility  (o  the 

systems  are  in  every  age,  not  on  ex-  principles  of  political  economy,  from 

perience  or  obscr\*ation,  but  on  the  wliich  he  considers  them  as  having 

theories  of  certain  physicians  on  the  mainly  amen. 

structure  of  tlie  human  body,  and  the  Political  economy,  as  ascience,  dates 

proper  way  of  developing  its  variooa  its  origin,  by  the  common  consent  of 

-  functions.  men,  from  the  famous  work  '''  On 

Hany  a  patient  in  every  age  has  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  WtaM 

been  killed,  before  the  abi^urdity  of  of  Nations."    But  a  greater  authority 

sucii  theories  has  been  pot  down  by  than  Adam  Smith  has  told  us,  that 

the  experience  and  common-sense  of  "  he  that  nASTeMicTs  to  sb  rich 

mankind.      And  many  a  nation,  in  shau.  not  be  imnocest."    Sismon- 

Sismondl's  opinion,  will  perbih,  before  di's  doctrines   on  political  economy 

the  nostnima  of  its  stato  physicians  are  a  commentary  on  these  words, 

have  been  expelled  from  tlie  general  applied  to  the  management  of  nalioos 

opinion  of  man.  and  the  social  concerns  of  man.    It  la 

It  is  his  profouad  and  raried  his-  iu  the  tatal  thirst  for  wealth,  and  the 

torical  information,  which  has  given  apjilication  of  all  the  powore  of  know- 

Sismondi  his  deep  distrust  of  nearly  ledge,  and  all  the  refiource-s  of  art,  to 

all  the  conclusions  ofmodcm  pollttcnl  that  stagU  ohject,  that  ho  sees  tTie  alT- 

cconomy,  and  inspired,  liim  with  the  powerful  cause,  both  of  the  present 
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degradation  of  so  many  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  of  the  false  direction  of 
political  philosophy,  and  of  the  spread 
t>f  social  evils,  which  will  to  all  ap- 
f)earance,  in  the  end  prove  fatal  to 
the  existence  of  the  British  empire, 
and  of  all  the  European  communities. 
•But  it  is  not  any  general  or  vague  de- 
jclamation  on  the  progi-ess  of  corrup- 
tion, and  the  growing  evils  of  society, 
^hich  he  has  brought  forwai*d ;  he  has 
given  a  close  and  cogent  chain  of  rea- 
soning, supported   by  a  formidable 
array  of  historical  facts,  and  shown 
bow  it  is  that  the  evils  have  arisen — 
how  they  bear  upon  the  condition  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  how  they 
degnide   their  character,  how  their 
habits  corrupt  their  morals  and  de- 
tstroy  their  happiness ;  and  how  irre- 
mediable, under  the  prevailing  ideas  of 
the  influential  classes  in  society,  these 
evils  have  become.    The  social  injus- 
tice  and    political  delusions  which, 
ihistory  has  now  clearly  ascertained, 
were  the  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the 
Roman  empire,  he  sees  re- appearing 
amidst  us  under  different  names,  but 
in  still  more  aggravated  forms,  and 
with  more  hopeless  influences  on  so- 
ciety.   All  this  he  traces  mainly  to 
the  niinous  pursuit  of  wealth,  which 
has  seized  alike  upon  our  philosophers, 
our  statesmen,  and  our  practical  men; 
which  has  too  fatally  verifled  the  say- 
ingof  Scripture,that "  the  love  of  money 
is  the  root  of  all  evil ; "  and  converted 
the  noble  science  of  political  economy, 
the  end  of  which  is  ^^  ut  homines  feli- 
citer  vivant,^'  into  the  degrading  hand- 
maid of  wealth. 

{So  strongly  is  he  impressed  with 
this  idea,  and  so  convinced  of  the 
ruinous  direction  which  the  social 
sciences  are  taking,  under  the  com- 
bined inflnencc  of  philosophic  error 
and  monied  ambition,  that  he  thinks 
it  indispensable,  that  language  should 
mark  the  lasting  and  indelible  crisis 
of  distinction  between  the  philosophy 
t>f  general  happiness  and  the  means 
by  which  national  wealth  may  be 
augmented.  The  first  he  calls  '•*'  £co- 
nomie  Politique,"  or  "  Les  Sciences 
ISociales ;  the  last  ^^  Chrematistifpie^^^ 
or  the  art  of  accumulating  riches  in  a 
state.*  It  is  in  the  conversion  of  poli- 


tical economy,  or  the  sdflDce  of  mak« 
ing  men  happy,  whidi  of  course  can 
only  be  done  by  rendering  them  or* 
derly,  moral,  and  religions,  into  Chre- 
matistlque,  or  the  mere  pnrsnit  of 
the  means  by  which  we  may  angment 
the  snm  of  national  riches,  that  the 
unobserved  source  of  byfartiie^gieatest 
social  evils  of  the  present  day  is  to  be 
found.  These  evils  are  greater  than 
either  the  slavery  of  the  Romans  or 
the  bondage  of  Berk  in  modinm  times ; 
for  they  have  indnced  the  minoas 
effects  of  both  these  degrading  sys- 
tems, withont  the  alleviating  and 
counteracting  advantages  with  which 
either  was  attended.  And  the  way 
in  which  this  effect  flows  from  the 
social  doctrines  of  modern  times,  is  this. 

An  augmentation  of  prodoction  is 
generally  considered  as  an  addition  to 
national  wealth;  and  it  is  on  this 
ground  that  all  nations,  nnder  the 
guidance  of  the  ChrematUU^  are  making 
such  strenuous  efforts  to  increase  their 
agricultural  and  manufactured  pro- 
duce. Such  an  augmentation,  how- 
ever, says  Sismondi,  is  not  only  by  no 
means  in  every  case  an  addition  to 
national  wealth,  but  it  is  often  a 
useless  and  pemlcions  addition  to  na- 
tional suffering.  If  the  supply  of  any 
article  exceeds  what  can  be  consumed 
in  the  early  and  simple  ages  of  so- 
ciety, or  disposed  of  to  advantage  in 
the  later,  it  is  not  only  no  advantage, 
but  a  positive  loss.  What  avails  it 
that  the  yards  of  cotton  cloth  manu- 
factured, or  the  qnarters  of  wheat 
raised,  are  increased  in  a  country 
from  50,000,000  to  100,000,000,  if,  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  sup]^, 
the  price  is  lowered  one-half?  The 
producers  get  their  trouble  for  their 
pains — they  gain  nothing — the  ocm- 
sumers  get  more  than  they  require— 
great  part  of  the  superfluity  is  wasted 
or  sent  abroad  at  a  ruinous  loss. 
Augmentation  of  production,  therefore^ 
is  not  in  every  case  a  sign  of  in- 
creased national  wealth;  it  is  the 
maintenance  of  a  due  propoftiom  be* 
tween  production  and  canmempikm 
which  is  the  real  desideratum,  and 
forms  the  only  real  basis  of  lasting 
national  opnlence. 

According  to  the  ChremaH^h^  th6 


♦  From  ^nfiim^**  money,  riches.** 
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ivealtb  of  ft  oatJon,  as  of  an  individual 
producer,  is  (o  be  measured  by  the 
excess  of  Uie  value  of  production  over 
its  cost.  Tbis,  says  SiBmoudi,  is  tbe 
most  fatal  of  all  errors,  and  the  grand 
Kource  of  tbc  misery  of  tbe  working 
classes,  and  instability  of  society,  in 
all  the  maunfacturing  states  of  Eu- 
ro|>e.  It  is  true,  the  wealth  of  a 
mnster-mflnufacturer  is  to  be  mea- 
liiired  by  tlie  excess  of  the  price  he 
obtains  for  his  produce  over  the  cost 
of  its  production  ;  but  a  master-mann- 
laeturer  is  not 


a  knot  of  territorial  magnates,  and 
commerce  centres  in  the  wnrehouae  of 
u  limited  number  of  mcrcbaut  prioceE, 
and  nianufacturcs  in  (lie  workshop 
of  a  small  body  of  colossal  companies 
or  individual  master- em  ploy  ei-s,  it 
is  absotutelg  certain  tbat  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people  will  bo  in  a  stato 
of  degradation  and  distresa.  Tbe 
Tcasun  is.  that  these  bnge  fortnnea 
have  been  made  by  diminishing  the 
coat  of  prodoction— that  is,  the  wages 
of  labour — to  SDcb  an  extent,  as  to 
bavQ    enormously  and   mijustly  i 


consists  not  only  of  masters  but  of     creased  Ibc  profits  of  the  slock  em- 


workmen  ;  not  ouly  of  conaumeia  but 
producers.  The  latter  class  ia  by 
far  tbc  most  numerons,  the  most 
important,  the  most  likely  to  in- 
crease. If  tbey  are  reduced  to  miser; 
I  consequence  of  tlio  reduction  of 


ployed  in  conducting  it.  Souety,  in 
sueh  circumstaocCB,  is  in  tbe  unstable 
equilibrium :  it  rests  on  the  colossal 
wealth,  teiiitorial  on  conimcrciaJ,  of 
a  few  ;  but  it  has  no  hold  on  the  af- 
interests  of  the  threat  ma- 


tlieir  wages  by  the   introduction  of    joi'ity  of  the  community.    It  ia  liable 

machinery,  the  employment  of  juve-         "  

iiile  or  female  labour,  the  immigra- 
tion of  foreign  labourers,  or  any 
btlier  cause,  it  is  a  poor  compenealion 
to  say,  that  Ibe  profits  of  their  em- 
plo)-er8  have  been  greatly  augmented 


to  be  oiertumed  by  the  fimt  shock  of 
adverse  fortune.  Any  serious  external 
disusler,  auy  considerable  internal 
snlfeiing,  may  at  once  overturn  the 
whole  fabric  of  society,  and  expose 
tbe  wealth  of  the  magnates  ouly  as  a 


at  their  expense.     If  the  excess  of    tempting  plunder  to  the  cupidity  cmd 


the  value  of  production  above  its  cost, 
were  either  tbe  measure,  or  even  an 
un|wrtant  element  in  national  wealth, 
Ireland,  where  the  wages  of  field 
labour  are  6d.  a-day,  and  Poland, 
wljcre  tbey  arc  Sd.,  ahonid  be  the 
richest  nations  in  the  world,  whereas 
tbejai'e  notoriously  the  poorest.  The 
real  measure  of  national  wealth  is  to 
be  found,  not  in  the  excess  of  pro- 
ductiun  above  the  consumption  em- 
(iloycd  ni  it,  but  in  Uie  means  of 
comfortable  livelihood  wiiich  their 
industry  affords  to  the  whok  classes 
uf  tlic  community ;  and  that  is  only  to 
be  attained  where  wealth  is  very 
generally  distributed. 

The  mere  increase  of  national 
ivealth  is  far  from  being,  in  every 
instance,  an  addition  either  to  national 
strength,  uational  security,  or  national 
liappincss.  On  the  contrary,  it  ia 
often  the  greatest  possible  diminution 
to  the  whole  three.  It  is  not  the  in- 
crease of  wealth,  but  iU  dutrihUwn, 
whicli  is  tbc  great  thing  to  be  desired. 
It  is  on  tliat  that  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  society  depend.  When 
wealth,  whether  in  capital  or  revenue, 
a  few  hands — when  landed 


rcctjessuesa  of  the  destitute  classes 
of  sodety.  "  There  is  as  much  tmc 
philosophy  as  poetry,"  says  Sismondi, 
"  in  the  well-known  Imes  of  Gold- 

'  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a 

prey, 
Whero  wcallh   accumulatts   and   men 

deenj  ! 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may 

fade— 
A  bronlb  mny  make  tbem  sa  a  breath 

hofl  mode  ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  cooutrj's 

When   once   destroy'd,   can   never  bA 
supplied.' " 

Tbe  CliTematisU  always  represenl 
an  increase  of  national  wealth  as  ne- 
cessarily flowing  from  an  angmenta- 
tion  of  the  riches  of  the  individnals 
who  compose  it.  But  this  is  the  great' 
est  possible  mistake.  Gi'cat  pait  of 
the  riches  obtained  by  individuals  in 
a  state,  so  fai-  from  being  an  addition 
to  the  national  wealth,  is  an  abstrac- 
tion fi'om  it.  The  reason  is,  that  it 
is  made  at  tbe  expense  of  others  in 
the  some  cooimuniiy ;  it  is  a  trims- 


property  accumulates  in  the  peraons  of     forence  of  riches  from  one  hand  to 
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another,  not  an  addition  to  their  total 
amount,  fiverj  one  sees  that  the 
gains  of  the  gamester,  the  opera- 
dancer,  the  lawyer,  are  of  this  de- 
acription;  what  they  take  is  taken 
firom  others  in  the  same  community. 
But  the  magnitude  of  the  gains  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers  blinds 
the  world  to  the  real  nature  of  their 
profits,  which,  in  great  part  at  least, 
are  made  at  the  expense  of  others 
in  the  state.  If  the  importing  mer- 
chant msJ^es  extravagant  gains,  he 
indeed  is  enriched;  but  how  is  he 
enriched?  In  part,  at  least,  he  is  so, 
by  impoverishing  such  of  his  country- 
men as  purcliase  his  goods  at  the  ex- 
orbitant price  which  constitute  his 
profits.  If  the  exporting  merchant  or 
manufacturer  drives  a  gainful  trade, 
it  is  in  part,  without  doubt,  derived 
from  the  industry  of  foreign  nations 
to  whom  the  export  goods  are  sold ; 
but  it  is  too  often  earned  at  the  ex- 
pense also  of  the  workmen  he  employs, 
who  liave  been  compelled  by  compe- 
tition, or  destitution,  to  sell  their  la- 
bour to  him  at  a  rat<i  barely  sufiicicnt 
for  the  support  of  existence.  We  are 
not  to  fiatter  ourselves  that  the  nation 
is  becoming  rich,  because  the  exporters 
of  Irish  grain,  Paisley  shawls,  or 
Manchester  cotton  goods,  arc  making 
fortancs,  when  the  labourers  they 
employ  arc  earning  from  sixpence  to 
cightpencc  a-day  only.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  magnitude  of  the  gains  of 
the  former  is  too  often  only  a  measure 
of  the  destitution  and  degradation  of 
the  latter. 

It  is  usually  considered  that  it  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  this  to  observe, 
that  if  riches  are  thus,  from  the  direc- 
tion which  national  industry  hiis  taken, 
draiin  to  a  distressing  extent  from 
one  class  of  the  community  to  concen- 
trate them  in  another,  a  correspond- 
ing benefit  is  conferred  upon  other 
classes,  by  the  increased  expenditure 
which  takes  ]>lace  on  the  part  of  those, 
in  whose  hands  the  wealth  has  accn- 
mn]ate<l.  There  can  In?  no  doubt  that 
a  certain  compensation  does  take 
place  in  this  way ;  and  it  is  the  exist- 
ence of  that  compensation,which  alone 
renders  society  tolerable  under  such 
circumstancos.  But  the  benefit  ac- 
cruing is  no  adequate  set-off*,  if  society 
be  vicwod  as  a  whole,  to  the  evil 
incontML    If  two  millions  of  Irish  la- 


bonrers  are  woridag  at  nxpeaee  •• 
day  each,  and  two  milliaia  more  of 
human  beings,  in  the  Emerald  bfei 
are  in  a  state  of  destitution,  it  fa  • 
poor  compensation  for  such  a  dread* 
ful  state  of  things  to  obaerre,  that 
some  hundred  Irish  noblemeii,  or 
absentee  proprietors,  are  spendinc 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  a-year  eacS 
unidst  the  luxuries  of  Londoii,  Parian 
or  Nicies ;  and  that  they  sometimes 
extract  five  or  six  gnineas  an  aera 
from  their  starving  tenants.  If  wear- 
ers in  Renfrewshire,  and  eottcm  oper- 
atives in  Lancashire,  are  midLing  eot« 
ton  cloths  at  eightpenee  a-dagr  oi 
wages,  we  are  not  to  be  deluded  into 
the  belief  that  society  Is  prosperoiMi 
because  every  year  six  or  eight  cot- 
ton lords  buy  estates  for  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a-pieee;  and  one- 
half  of  the  railways  in  the  kingdom 
are  constructed  with  tlie  wealth  of 
Manchester  and  Glasgow.  There  are 
no  two  things  more  different  than 
national  riches  and  the  wealtii  of  the 
rich  in  a  nation. 

It  is  the  fatal  and  ruinous  effect  of 
wealth,  thus  accumulated  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  at  the  expense  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  industrious  classes  in  a 
state,  that  it  tends  to  perpetuate  and 
increase  the  diseased  and  periioos 
state  of  society  from  which  it  sprang. 
The  common  observations,  that  moner 
makes  money,  and  that  poverty  breeds 
poverty,  show  how  universally  the 
experience  of  mankind  has  felt  that 
capital,  in  the  long  run,  gives  an  over- 
whelming advantage  in  the  race  for 
riches  to  the  rich,  and  that  poverty  as 
niuformly,  erelong,  gives  the  vast 
superiority  in  numbers  to  the  poor. 
We  often  hear  of  an  eari  or  a  mer- 
chant-prince  mourning  the  want  of  an 
heir,  but  scarcely  ever  of  a  Highland 
couple  or  an  Irish  hovel  wanting  their 
overflowing  brood  of  little  half-naked 
savages.  We  occasionallv  hear  of  • 
poor  man  raising  himself  by  talent 
and  industry  to  fortune ;  but  in  gene* 
ral  he  does  so  only  by  associating  his 
skill  with  some  existing  capital,  and 
giving  its  owner  thus  the  extraordi- 
nary advantage  of  uniting  old  wealth 
with  a  new  discovery.  To  get  on  in 
the  world  without  capital  is  daily  be* 
coming  more  difficult  to  the  great  bulk 
of  men :  it  is,  in  trade  or  commerce,  at 
least,  wholly  impossible.     ThuSi  st 
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great  cities  of  the  empire,  destitation, 
poverty,  and,  of  conree,  crime  and 
immorality,  multiply  aroond  the  eeata 
where  that  wealth  waa  originallj 
created.  And  this  evil,  bo  far  from 
abating  with  the  lapse  of  time,  daily 
increases,  and  most  increase  till  some 
dreadfnk  eonvnlsion  takes  place,  and 
restores  the  snbTerted  balance  of  so- 
ciety ;  because  the  power  of  capital, 
like  that  of  a  lever  which  is  continu- 
ally lengthened,  is  daily  aagmenting 
in  the  centres  of  wealth ;  and  the 
power  of  nnmbers  in  the  centres  of 
destitation  is  hourly  on  the  increase, 
firom  the  reckless  and  impaxivident 
bahits  which  that  destitntlon  has 
engendered. 

The  happiness  of  a  nation,  its  mo- 
rality, order,  and  security,  are  mainly, 
if  not  entirely,  dependent  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  property  with  its  at- 
tendant blessings,  and  habits  of  reflec- 
tion, regularity,  and  industry,  are 
diffused  among  the  people.  But  the 
doctrines  of  the  Chrmuoitti,  and  of 
nearly  the  whole  school  of  modem 
political  economists,  go  almost  entirety 
to  uproot  this  inestimable  blessing. 
The  principle  beingonce  fixed  in  men's 
minds,  and  acted  npon  by  individual 
men  and  the  legislalurc,  that  the 
gront  thing  is  to  diminish  the  cost  of 
jn-otlHction,  it  follows,  as  a  very  na- 
tural consequence,  that  the  main  thing 
is  to  diminish  the  teases  of  llie  pro- 
diireis.  Every  thing  which  can  con- 
duce to  tJiat  object  is  vigorously  pur- 
siie<U  without  the  slightest  re^krd  to 
the  effect  the  changes  must  have  on 
the  fortunes,  and  ultimate  fate  in  Ufe, 
of  whole  classes  in  society.  It  is  thus 
that,  in  agricultui'e,  the  engrossing  of 
farms  takes  place — an  evil  so  sorely 
felt  inEngland  during  the  seventeenth, 
and  in  Scotland  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries — and  that  ban- 
drcds  and  thousands  of  happy  families 
arc  dis|iossesscd  from  their  here- 
ditary possessions,  to  make  room 
for  that  "  devourer  of  the  hnman 
race,"  as  the  old  writers  called  it,  the 
sliecp.  It  is  thus  that,  in  onr  own 
times,  Ihc  small  tenants  and  cotters 
have  been  so  generally  dispossessed 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  make 
room  for  the  large  cultivator  or  stOTe 
farmer.  It  b  thus  that  the  race  of 
hand-loom  weavers,  who   carry  on 
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their  trade  in  their  own  honses,  and 
witli  the  advantages  of  mral  residence, 
gardens,  fields,  and  country  air,  ig 
every  where  becomiog  extinct,  or 
their  wages  have  fallen  so  low  ag 
barely  to  support  existence  in  the  vwy 
Immhlest  rank  of  life.  In  the  room  of 
these  sturdy  oW  children  of  the  soil, 
has  sprang  np  a  race  of  puny  opera- 
tives or  labourers,  living  by  wages, 
and  having  no  durable  ronnexion 
either  with  the  land,  or  even  with  tlio 
capitalist  who  employs  them.  Em- 
ployed at  weekly  wages,  they  ar» 
constantly  on  the  verge  of  famine  If 
turned  out  of  their  employment.  Every 
thing  now  is  concentrated  in  huga 
mills,  manufacturing  districts,  and 
great  towns,  where  the  labour  of  men 
is  too  often  su])pianted  hy  women, 
that  of  women  by  children,  that  of 
children  almost  entirely  by  mochmery, 
on  which  they  attend.  ITie  cost  of 
l>roductton,  indeed,  is  prudigiously 
diminished,  by  the  substitute  of  tlicss 
feeble  or  tiny  labourers  for  that  of  fiill- 
(.-rownmen;  and  with  it  the  profits  of 
ihnmasters,  and  the  oircleof  the  export 
.'^ale,  are  pro[)ortionally  angmcnted; 
but  at  what  expense  is  this  profit  to  a 
few  gained?  At  the  expense,  in  soma 
degree,  at  least,  it  is  to  b«  feared,  of  tho 
independence,  the  comfort,  the  moit^s, 
ihelivee,  of  whole  classesof  the  labour- 
inj^  portions  of  the  coromimity. 

The  application  of  knowledge  to 
the  arts,  of  science  to  manufactures, 
so  far  fh)m  diminishing,  has,  hitherto 
Rt  least,  had  Iho  most  ruinous  possibia 
elFcct  in  increasing  this  fatal  tendency 
of  great  capital  and  extensive  mnnn- 
fnctnred  industry  upon  mankind. 
AVatt,  Arkwright,  ('rompton — those 
giants  of  intelloctnal  power,  whose 
discoveries  have  augmented  tenfold, 
often  an  hundredfold,  the  producttvo 
powere  of  manufacturing  labour — have 
been  the  worst  enemies  that  the  hap^ 
piness  and  moraia  of  the  working 
maiinfacturers  ever  knew.  For  what 
is  it  that,  hy  means  of  great  capital, 
working  with  the  powers  which  their 
immortal  discoveries  have  conferred, 
mannfactoring  industry  has  become? 
Why,  it  has  all,  or  nearly  all,  mn  into 
hu^  mills,  or  other  establishmenl^lB 
whicli  machinery,  at  a  cost  of  thirty, 
forty,  or  fitly  thonsaud  pounds,  is  erect- 
ed, and  a  crowd  of  needy  women  uid 
children  aro  employed,  iu  ( 
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times,  at  tho  lowest  wages  which  can 
23iipport  existence,  with  a  few  men  at 
a  guinea  or  twenty- five  shillings 
a-wcek,  to  direct  and  superintend 
their  labours.  It  need  not  be  told 
what  the  habits  of  such  a  crowd  of 
young  women,  most  of  them  from 
foui-teen  to  twenty,  must  in  general 
be.  These  evils  in  manufacturing 
districts  are  universally  felt  and  com- 
plained of;  but  it  is  not  equally 
•generally  admitted,  that  they  ai'iso 
invariably,  and,  as  matters  at  present 
stand,  inevitably,  from  that  very  ex- 
tension of  science  and  mechanical 
power  to  the  arts,  which  is,  in  the  view 
of  the  increase  of  national  wealth,  so 
just  a  subject  of  exultation,  and  which 
it  is  so  much  the  object,  both  of  legis- 
lative enactment  and  of  individual 
ingenuity,  to  augment  and  extend. 
Yet,  is  not  the  crushing  effect  of  these 
great  discoveries  on  the  welfare  of  the 
labouring  classes,  as  manifest  as  their 
elevating  influence  on  the  fortunes  of 
their  employers,  and  the  sum  total  of 
the  produce  of  national  manufactured 
industry?  On  no  other  principle  is  it 
possible  to  explain  the  prodigious  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  in  one  class  of 
the  British  empire,  and  of  degradation, 
misery,  crime,  and  destitution  in  tho 
other,  and  far  more  numerous  classes. 
The  division  of  labour  and  the  con- 
fining of  each  workman,  or  workchild, 
to  one  limited  sphere  of  employment, 
while  it  is  productive  of  a  very  gi*eat 
increase  in  the  skill  which  each  exerts 
in  his  own  department,  and  in  conse- 
quence augments,  in  a  similar  pro- 
portion, the  net  produce  of  manufac- 
tured industry,  is  still  more  fatal  to 
the  morals,  habits,  and  independence 
of  the  manufacturing  classes.  Variety 
of  occupation  is  indispensable  to 
vigour  of  mind  or  independence  of 
character.  The  exclusive  chaining  of 
the  human  mind  to  one  employment, 
even  though  that  employment  is  of 
the  most  intellectuid  kind,  as  the  du- 
ties of  the  lawyer,  the  statesman,  tho 
physician,  or  the  divine,  speedily  con- 
tracts the  understanding,  narrows  the 
interest,  circumscribes  the  field  of  en- 
joyment, and  often  hardens  the  heart. 
If  this  is  the  case,  as  undoubtedly  it 
is,  with  those  who  are  exclusively  im- 
mersed even  in  the  learned  professions, 
which  reqnure  an  exercise  of  thought, 
and  can  be  founded  only  on  a  long 


and  cultivated  edncatioiii  how  much 
more  must  it  be  the  case  with  those 
whose  occupation  is  purely  iiiecheiii« 
cal,  and  so  trivial  that  it  may  be 
learned  in  a  few  days — ^as  twhrling  a 
film,  twisting  a  cotton,  dabbing  a 
plate,  or  drawing  a  doth  oat  of  a  Tat? 
Such  operatives  are  exposed,  at  eveiy 
period  of  their  lives,  to  the  greatest 
evils  which  can  debase  humanity — 
uncertainty  of  subsistence  and  mono- 
tony of  occupation.  Their  work  is  so 
simple,  that  any  one  can  leam  it  in  a 
few  days — therefore  they  are  exposed 
to  competition  with  the  wh<de  la- 
bouring classes  of  the  community ; — ^it 
is  so  uniform,  that  it  neither  requires, 
nor  is  compatible  with,  intdlectnal 
elevation— therefore  it  is  speedily 
made,  by  the  effect  of  competition  for 
such  simple  employment,  to  engross 
their  whole  time.  Mental  improve- 
ment, moral  or  religious  cultivaUon, 
are  scarcely  possible  to  any  but  the 
strongest  minds  united  to  the  strong- 
est bodies,  in  the  circumstances  to 
which  the  working  classes,  under  such 
a  system,  are  speedily  reduced.  If 
any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  dig,  or 
hoe,  or  widk  along  the  road,  or  trun- 
dle a  hoop,  or  bear  a  fowling-piece 
for  twelve  hours  a-day  without  inter- 
mission, save  at  breakfast  and  dinner, 
and  then  see  with  what  appetite  he 
can  take  to  moral  or  intellectual  im- 
provement when  he  comes  in  at  niffht. 
It  is  the  deplorable  effect  of  suw  a 
state  of  things,  that  it  tends  not  merely 
to  perpetuate,  but  increase,  the  yeiy 
evils  from  which  it  has  arisen,  and 
reduce  the  working  classes  to  that 
state,  wherem  extrication  from  them 
is  next  to  impossible.  Under  the 
pressure  of  the  ceaseless  desire  to 
cheapen  production  and  diminish  the 
cost  of  manufacture,  young  persons  <^ 
both  sexes  are  huddled  together  into 
mills  and  factories,  at  so  early  a  period 
of  life  that  they  are  scarcely  fit  to 
leave  the  nursery.  It  has  recently 
been  found  necessary  to  introduce  a 
special  statute  to  prohibit  childrea 
being  employed  in  print-fields  in 
England  under  eight  years  of  age* 
Tliey  are  so  because  they  can  at 
once  earn  sixpence  or  eig^tpenee 
a-day  by  standing  beside  a  whed, 
or  watching  a  film  of  cotton  which 
is  discharged  out  of  a  machine; 
and  this  cheap  and  infantine  labour 
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is  cqaally  attractive  to  the  parents, 
who  tbus  discover  in  their  o^pring  a 
source  of  income  instc&d  of  a  harden — 
nnd  the  manufacturer,  vho  finds  bia 
work  done  by  little  docile  Isbonrera, 
too  weak  to  engage  in  a  strike,  and 
yet  strong  enongh  to  do  the  work. 
No  exertion  of  strength  is  required, 
at  least  none  at  any  one  moment,  in 
many  of  these  occupations— though 
the  work,  when  long  continued,  is  to 
the  last  degree  exhausting;  the  steam- 
engine  lifts  all  the  weights  and  fnr- 
uUhes  all  the  power.  Thus  there  is, 
from  the  necessities  and  interests  of 
all  concerned,  a  constant  demand  for 
juvenile  labour ;  and  this  demand 
speedily  produces  its  own  supply,  by 
promoting  early  marriages,  or  foster- 
ing a  swarm  of  bastards  among  per- 
sons thus  thrown  together,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  life  when  the  passions  are  the 
strongest,  with  a  total  separation  at  all 
times,  save  bed-time,  from  tbat  only 
school  of  virtne,  the  parental  home. 

Moral  and  intellectual  cultivation 
is,  God  be  praised,  not  rendered  im- 
])ossible  in  the  more  superior  and  in- 
dustrions  of  the  manufacturing  opera* 
lives ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  species  of  literature  which  is  in 
general  presented  to  them,  and  un- 
happily proves  most  attractive,  either 
Hlrcugthens  their  minds,  or  improves 
their  happiness.  Exciting  novels, 
such  OS  thopc  of  Victor  Hugo,  Janin, 
Sue,  and  others  of  that  class ;  highly 
wronglit  pictures  of  the  manners  and 
vices  of  high  life ;  horrible  stories  of 
seduction,  murder,  and  suicide,  anch 
as  compose  so  large  a  part  of  the 
modem  romance  school  of  France; — 
are  most  sure  of  circulation  among 
the  woi'king  classes  of  great  towns, 
l>ccause  they  at  onco  interest  and 
excite  the  imagination.  They  are 
rcad  to  the  extent,  and  for  the  reason, 
tliat  novels  ai-e  po  generally  devoured  ,     , 

by  the  young,  the  imaginative,  and  mensurea  for  the  common  behoof 
the  indolent  of  both  sexes  in  the  were  pursued ;  the  dreadful  feeling  of 
higlier  rnntis.  The  poor  operatives,  isolation  in  the  mtdst  of  a  crowd 
liowcver,  have  an  excuse  for  the  ex-  was  unknown  ;  all  were  enrolled  un- 
chisive  reading  of  such  exciting  in-  der  some  banner,  or  entered  with 
anilies,  which  does  not  belong  to  their  some  craft.  Thns  every  one  felt  him- 
lii^'her  fellow-citizens ;  they  are  so  self  in  a  fixed  and  definite  place  in 
worn  out  by  long- continued  toil,  that  society  ;  be  had  privileges  and  advon- 
Ihcy  arc  unable  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  tages  of  a  tangible  kind  to  forfeit  by 
any  kind  of  reading  which  requires  losing  it.  But  when  exclusive  privi- 
applicalion  or  reflection.  Some,  no  leges,  crafts,  and  incorporations,  t 
doitbt,  are  improved  by  works  of  a    abolished,  amidst  cries  of  J(^ 
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more  elevated  class,  which  they  con- 
trive to  purchase  ont  of  their  savings, 
nnd  to  devour  during  the  brief  period 
allowed  them  between  labour  and  re- 
pose. But  their  nnmber  is  very  small 
iu  comparison  of  the  whole,  as  is  de- 
cisively  proved  by  the  limited  number 
of  booksellers'  shops  in  the  mannfac- 
liiring  towns,  compared  to  those  which 
supply  the  means  of  sensual  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  seldom  in  such  cities  you 
will  find  one  bookseller's  shop  for  nu 
hundred  where  liecr  or  spirits  are  re- 
tailed. Many  even  of  those  who  read 
are  rather  injured  than  improved,  both 
iu  their  habits  and  their  happiness,  by 
the  mental  cultivation  they  receive. 
Tliey  contract  exaggerated  ideas  of  th& 
enjoyment  of  riches,  and  tiie  aveuuea 
to  distinction,  which  may  be  opened 
by  intellectual  effort ;  they  becomn 
dissatisfied  with  the  station  iu  tliu 
n  orld  which  Providence  has  assigned 
them  [  they  strive  to  exchange  bodily 
for  intellectual  toil ;  and  in  the  v^u 
attempt  to  exchange  their  lot  for  a 
belter  one,  numbers  are  precipitated 
into  diillcnities,  crimes,  and  ruin. 

The  social  organigation  of  trades  in 
all  the  European  cities  during  the 
middle  ages,  was  eminently  favonr- 
able  to  the  working  classes ;  and  it  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  calamity  that  ever 
befell  them,  that,  in  the  madness  of 
democratic  ambition,  they  nnited  with 
t1i<>  master  cmployei's  to  pull  down 
ih<'se  liisliiutiuns.  'Wlicu  each  craft 
\vn.;  ijtL'ani^^eU  in  a  little  republic  of 
ii4  II"  ii,  wiih  its  office-bearers,  stated 
iiii'i'iiii;.'-:,  funds  for  the  indigent,  and 
ex<.bi^i\'i?  ijdvileges,  a  gradation  of 
ranks  was  created  amidst  the  poor — 
a  little  aristocracy  of  industry,  which 
often  proved  itself  capable  of  coulend- 
ing  with  the  proudest  ni'istocracy  of 
laud  or  riches.  Tlie  poor  were  not 
kit  alone  ;  the  wrongs  of  iudividuola 
token  up  by  their  craft ;  joint 
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credibly  long  period,  aerer  ooald  be 
borne  bot  by  men  inflamed  by  t)i« 
epirit  of  partj,  and  contending  for 
-wbat  tbey  ignorantlj  deem  tbeir  best 
interests.  It  eqnale  all  that  we  read 
of  in  heroic  besieged  towns,  enduring 
the  extremities  of  fwnine  before  they 
Bnbmit  to  the  besiegers.  TLo  Com- 
mittee of  Pnblic  Salvation  was  often 
shaken  by  a  scarcity  of  provisions 
in  the  capital,  and  never  failed  to 
tremble  at  the  forests  of  pikes  wbidi, 
when  want  becane  severe,  issned 
from  tbe  Faubourg  St  Antoine ;  but  a 
trades'-union  committ«e  snccceds  in 
compelling  men,  by  threats  of  th« 
lorcli  and  tba  dagger,  to  remain  ia 
idleness  for  months  together,  and  aur- 
Tcnder  their  birthright  and  inheritance, 
tbe  support  of  themselves,  the  food  of 
tbeir  children,  to  the  commands  of  ai 
unknown  power,  wtiicb  retains  them 
in  the  agonies  of  want  till  anfiering 
nalnrc  can  no  longer  endnre.  Tbi 
actual  snffering  reanltingfrom  this  nn- 
paralkled  tyranny,  while  it  continnea, 
is  the  least  of  its  evils.  A  far  greater, 
because  more  durable  and  irremediable 
calamity,  is  to  bo  found  in  the  de- 
moralizing of  the  poor,  by  depriving 
tlicm  of  occupation,  and  dividing 
B0cii;1y,  by  arraying  whole  classes 
agaiu.st  each  other. 

Industry,  duringtbc  feudal  ages,  was 
often  exposed  to  the  most  mthless 
violence  from  the  hand  of  power,  and 
men  possessed  scarce  any  security 
Bgainst  the  occasional  oppression  of 
nrbitrniy  monarchs,  or  the  aavage  de- 
vastation of  martial  incursions.  Bat 
great  OS  these  political  evils  were, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  oc- 
casioned, in  tbe  long  ms,  so  serious  an 
invasion  on  human  happiness  and  the 
springs  of  biunan  virtue,  as  the  tonal 
erih,  which,  on  the  cessation  of  these 
political  disorders,  have,  unobserved, 
insinuated  themselves  through  society. 
The  annals  of  the  middle  ages  are 
filled  witli  the  most  heart-rending 
accounts  of  the  outbreaks  of  savage 
violence  to  which  the  people  were 
Biibjcctcd;  and  it  appears  impossible 
that  society  could  ever  have  recovered 
the  dreadful  devastation  to  which  it 
was  frequently  exposed.  Yet  it  in- 
variably did  recover,  and  that,  too,  iB 
an  icidredibly  short  space  of  tjme. 
The  Crnsados  were  the  overflow  of 
the  full  nations  of  Europe,  aAec  tv« 


centuries  of  that  apparently  withering 
hosliliiy.  Wo  read  of  no  such  rcnor- 
rei'tion  of  national  strength  in  Komo 
under  the  emperors  after  the  devasta- 
tions of  the  barbarians  began  ;  nor  do 
we  hear  of  any  such  after  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  pachas  and  agas  in  Tm* 
key  uul  Persia  at  this  time.  Supet- 
ficial  writers  explun  this  by  saying, 
these  nations  are  in  their  decline,  and 
the  Gothic  nations,  during  the  feudal 
ages,  were  in  tlicir  youth.  But  the 
human  race  is,  in  all  ages,  equally 
young ;  there  are  an  eqnal  number  oT 
ypiirc  men  in  proponinn  to  the  p(^n- 


i-very 


i.lber 


—they  have  spread  and  diSiised  tbeir 
baneful  inflnence. 

The  feudal  ingtitstiona,  amidst  all 
their  want  of  protection  against  pdi- 
ticai  violence  or  ^xt«mal  oppreasion, 
bad  one  admiraUe  quality,  which  en- 
abled society  to  bear  up  and  odvaaoe 
nnder  all  these  aocnmnlated  evils; 
lliey  conferred  power  and  iafluenc* 
at  home  on  those  only  who  wen 
mterttUd  in  the  welfare  of  the  peo^ 
The  feudal  baron,  at  the  head  of  hil 
armed  followers,  was  doubtless  always 
ready,  at  the  summons  of  his  sove- 
reign, to  perform  his  fifty  days' miHtair 
■.-!■       ■       ■  .  ill  ..I'  ;.ii  inlTireJ 

':<■■- i i...   .Ill  im-,..i,i  jii(;ilba 

l<.'i[i>ullt.^  -i  .1  iii'i^liLuuriug  but  hos- 
tile j'euiluti.ti'y ;  but  ivlico  he  did  so, 
he  had  nothing  to  depend  npon  but 
bis  own  retainers,  serfs,  or  followers. 
If  they  were  depressed,  starring, 
alienated,  or  lukewarm,  he  was  lost; 
he  was  defeated  in  tbe  field,  and 
speedily  bcBleged  in  his  last  stronghold. 
Thus,  the  most  vnlnable  element  was 
nnivcTsally  diffused  over  society;  vie. 
a  sense  of  mntnal  dependence,  and  of 
the  benefit  each  dcrit-vd  from  tbe 
prosperity  of  his  neighbours.  If  the 
baron  was  weak  or  nnsupported,  Ids 
vassals  were  liable  to  be  plnndered, 
his  serfs  found  themselves  without 
bread.  If  the  vassals  were  oppressed, 
the  baron  was  nndone  ;  mstead  of  a 
formidalilo  array  of  stout  men-st- 
anns,  Mtnrdy  archers, andgallant  spe  ar- 
mon,  to  deleiid  his  domains,  he  found 
himself  followed  only  by  a  weak 
and  feeble  array,  giving  awful  evi- 
dence, in  the  decisive  moment,  of  tbe 
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ruiQons  effects  of  liis  disorderly  or 
tyraiinical  government.  Even  the  serfs 
were  bound  up  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  little  communityi  If  they  were 
weakened  by  bad  usage,  or  driven  from 
the  domain  by  cruelty,  the  fields  were 
im tilled,  the  swine  unherdcd,  the  baron 
and  vassals  without  bread.  Thus  it 
was  the  interest  of  all  to  stand  by,  pro- 
tect, and  spare  each  other.  Each  felt  the 
consequences  of  the  neglect  of  these 
aocial  duties,  in  immediate,  and  often 
irreparable  injury  to  himself.  It  was 
this  experienced  necessity  of  mutual 
forbearance  and  support,  which  was 
the  mainspring  of  social  improve- 
ment during  the  feudal  ages,  and 
enabled  society  so  quickly  to  repair 
the  chasm  produced  by  the  dreadful 
political  evils  to  which  it  was  occa- 
sionally exposed.  Its  spring  of  im- 
provement and  happiness  was  within 
— ^its  evils  were  without.  We  often 
read,  in  the  annals  of  those  times,  of 
the  unbounded  plunder  and  devasta- 
tion exercised  by  armed  violence 
upon  pacific  industry,  and  the  great 
fortunes  sometimes  amassed  by  the 
robber  chivalry,  by  such  predatory 
incursions. — ^That  is  the  most  decisive 
proof  of  the  presence  of  political,  and 
the  absence  of  social  evils.  The  peo- 
ple must  have  been  previously  pro- 
tected and  prosperous,  or  they  could 
not  have  been  worth  plundering.  The 
4innals  of  these  times  will  transmit  no 
account  of  fortunes  made  by  pillaging 
or  taxing  the  cotters  of  Ireland, 
the  weavers  of  Paisley,  or  the  cotton- 
piecers  of  Manchester. 

What  rendered  the  feudal  system  in 
the  end  insupportable,  was  the  change 
of  manners,  strengthening  of  govern- 
ment, and  cessation  of  private  wars, 
which  left  its  evils,  and  took  away  its 
blessings.  When  the  baron  lived  in 
iiide  plenty  on  his  estate,  surrounded 
by  his  followers,  respected  by  his  vas- 
iSals,  feared  by  his  neighbours,  his 
presence  was  a  benefit,  his  protec- 
tion a  blessing.  But  when  the  cen- 
tral government  had  acquired  such 
strength  as  to  have  stopped  private 
warfare;  when  standing  armies  had 
come  to  supersede  the  tumultuary 
feudal  array,  and  the  thirst  for  lux- 
ury or  office  had  attracted  the  nobles 
to  the  capital,  these  blessings  were  at 
an  end.  The  advantages  of  the  feu- 
dal system  had  ceased  with  the  re- 
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moval  of  the  evils  it  went  so  fiv  to 
alleviate ;  its  bmrdena  and  restiictioiis 
remained,  and  were  felt  as  an  insup- 
portable restraint,  without  any  cor* 
responding  benefit  on  the  rising  in- 
dustry of  the  people.  The  seigneur 
no  longer  was  seen  either  at  the  cha- 
teau or  in  the  village.  In  his  stead 
the  bailiff  made  half-yeariy  visits  to 
exact  the  rent  or  feudal  services  from 
vassals,  whoso  prosperity  had  censed 
to  be  any  object  cither  of  interest  or 
solicitude  to  their  lord.  Whether 
they  were  rich  or  poor,  happy  or  mi- 
serable, contented  or  repining,  was 
immaterial  to  him  after  he  had  ceased 
to  reside  in  his  castle,  and  to  be  too- 
tected  by  his  armed  vassals.  The 
one  thing  needful  was  to  pay  thehr 
rents,  or  perform  their  services,  to 
maintain  his  extravagances ;  and  these 
were  accordingly  exacted  with  merci- 
less  severity.  Thence  the  general  op- 
pression of  the  poor,  and  universal 
outcry  against  the  system,  which 
produced  the  French  lievolution. 

The  powerful  central  government, 
regular  taxation,  and  large  standing 
armies  of  modem  Europe,  have  le* 
moved  the  chief  political  evils  which 
were  at  times  felt  with  such  dreadful 
severity  during  the  middle  ages ;  but 
have  they  not  introduced  social  evils 
of  a  still  more  pernicious  and  irre- 
trievable character?  Private  wan 
have  disappeared ;  we  no  longer  hear 
of  chateaux  burnt,  fields  ravaged,  or 
serfs  massacred,  in  pursuance  of  the 
deadly  feuds  of  hostile  barons.  War 
has  become  a  separate  profession: 
military  service  is  no  longer  required 
from  the  rural  tenants;  the  undivided 
attention  of  industry  is  permitted  to 
be  directed  to  pacific  pursuits.  The 
ravages  of  hostility,  and  the  destruc* 
tion  of  conquest,  have  been  diminished 
in  amount,  and  greatly  alienated  in 
severity.  Taxes  levied  on  the  whole 
community,  have  superseded  the  ne- 
cessity, save  in  extreme  cases,  of  ruin* 
ous  exactions  from  indiWduals;  war 
is  often  felt  rather  as  a  stimulus  to 
industry  by  its  expenditure,  than  a 
blight  to  it  from  its  contributions.  It  is 
the  uifiucnce  of  these  circumstances, 
joined  to  the  protection  of  a  regular 
government,  and  the  unbounded  sti-^ 
mulus  of  general  freedom,  which  have 
given  so  mar\'ellous  an  impulse  to  the 
prosperity  of  modem  Europe,  andren? 
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dered  the  BritUh  Empire  ii    ,  ^ _  ^.    ...^..^ 

lar,  where  their  fwtering  tendency     conalantly  toinjdnined  of  ii»  depriving 


Sumuiu/i. 
a  partica-     rupled  ita  power ;  gorged  markels  ai 


has  been  most  strongly  felt,  the  ad-  industry  of  ita  just,  and  often  of  any 

miration,  the  ten-or,  and  the  euvy  of  reward  at  all.    Society  traa  become  a 

the  world.  great  gambling -bouse,  in  which  co- 

But  ill  lieu  of  the  political  oppreo-  lossal  fortunes  are  made  by  a  fbw, 

«ion  and  military  exaclionit  which,  in  and  the  gi'eat  majoriiy  are  turned 

tumier  days,  were  felt  as  so  diaaatrona,  tidrift  pcnnilees,  friendless,  to  ilcsti- 

u  host  of  social  evils  have  sprnng  tution,  min,  or  suicide.     The  cou- 

iip,  and  are  rapidly  apreading  their  iliiion  of  a  considerable  portion  of 

baneful  inBnence  through  every  class  the  working- classes  has,  in  this  tor- 

«f  society,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  rible  strife,  generally  been  wofiiUy 

render  it  donlitful  whether  their  effect  changed  for  tho  worse.     Brief  perioiu 

will  not  ultimately  be  to  uproot  so-  of  high  prices,  which  induce  habits 

ciety,  and  destroy  the  whole  states  of  uf  estravaganoo  among  them,  are  sue- 

■uodern  Europe.    These  effects  have  ccecled  by  long  seasons  of  distress, 

taken  place  amidst  geneml  peace  and  which  spread  tho  reality  of  woe.    la 

tuipnrent  general  prosperity;    at   a  the  desperate  effort  ui^le  to  extend 

lime  when  wealth  was  accumulating  the  foreign    market,  by  cheapening 

with  unlieard-of  rapidity,  and  know-  production,  nearly  all  the  kindly  rela- 


ledge  was  diffused  to  an  unprecedent- 
ed exteut.  Law  was  regularly  admi- 
nistered ;  illegal  acts  generally  check- 
ed; foreign  hostility  averted;  domestic 
iippression  removed,  or  softened. 
'JTie  Chrematists  were  in  exultation ; 
production  was  every  day  becoming 
cheaper;  exports  and  imports  in  con- 
sequence increasing ;  and  all  the  ex- 
ternal symptoms  of  the  highest  pros- 
perity, according 
ttie  ufultii  of  nal 

tlouriiihiiig  state.  But  all  these  bless- 
ings have  been  neutralized,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  coromnnity  pre- 
I'ipitaied  into  tlie  most  woful  degra- 
ilation,  by  the  operation  of  the  very 
■-anscs  which  have  prodnced  this  vast 
increase  of  wealth,  and  its  astonishing  and 
accumnlatiou  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mercial community.  The  incessant 
efforts  to  lessen  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion have  beat  down  the  wages  of 
labour,  in  many  departments,  to  the 
lowest  point ;  the  strenaous  exertions 
liiade  to  facilitate  cheaper  importa- 
tion, have  reduced  the  remuneration 
"{  ilomestic  industry  to  the  lowest 
IKiini  consistent  with    its  existence. 


ions  of  life  have  been  snapped  a 
der.  The  operative  is  unknown  to  the 
mas  tor- employer ;  he  Is  turned  off  at 
a  moment's  warning  into  a  cold  world, 
ill  which  he  can  find  no  other  eni{ilo£- 
lueut.  The  tenant  is  too  often  n^ 
known  to  the  landlord ;  or,  at  leaMi 
iilrangera  are  constantly  brought  on 
the  land.  The  labourer,  even,  is  un- 
known to  the  farmer ;  his  place  can 
the  doctrine  of  always  be  snpptied  by  a  stranger, 
"  ~  the  most  ready,probably,toworkror less  wage*, 
because  in  greater  distress.  Evei^ 
thing  is  put  ap  to  aaction,  and  sold  to 
the  highest  ijidder.  Labour  only  1« 
awarded  to  tlie  lowest. 

A  nation  which  has  surrendered  ita 
government  to  the  commercial  cJ  asset, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  a  largo 
population  aud  considerable  territo- 
rial possessions,  cannot  fail  to  incur 
I'uin  if  their  mle  is  long  continued. 
The  reason  is,  that  tbeii'  interest  ix 
adverse  to  that  of  tho  most  iiumerona, 
important,  and  valuable  classes  of 
society ;  and  they  never  cease  to  pro- 
secnto  that  interest  till  they  have  de- 
i>troyed  Ihem.  To  import  hirgoly  is 
for  their  interest;  therefore,  they  pro- 


Incredible  have  been  the  efforts  made  mote  all  measures  tending  to  favour 

by  all  classes  to  counterbalance  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  produc- 

itddilional    industry    this    disastrous  tions,  ihsugh  their  effect  must  be  to 

progress;  but  the  only  effect  of  these  depress,  and  in  the  end  cxlingnisb, 

efforts  has  l>een  to  augment  the  evil  native  industry.    Tliey  would  have 

comp1ainedof,byincreasingthonece8-  the  people  pay  for  these  imports  by 

sity  for  exertion,  and  augmenting  the  enlarged  exports ;    in  other  words, 

mass  ofprodnctionswith  which  society  they    would    convert    society    into 

is  flooded.  Production  in  everylinehaa  a  mere   appendage  of  tho   trading' 

cime,  in  ordinary  times,  to  outstrip  classeji.     To  enlarge  these  esportBi 

consnniptiou.    Machinery  bos  quad-  they  make  the  most  atrcnnous  q" 
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in  every  possible  way  to  cheapen 
production — that  is,  to  lower  the 
wages  of  labour.  Their  idea  of  a 
perfect  society  is  one  in  which  the 
laboui-ing  classes  are  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  mere  attendants  on  machines, 
because  that  is  the  cheapest  form  of 
production.  They  would  hare  them 
attend  on  these  machines  at  sixpence 
or  ninepence  a- day,  live  chiefly  on 
potatoes,  and  eat  no  bread  but  what 
is  imi)orted  in  foreign  vessels,  and 
from  foreign  countries,  because  they 
are  cheaper  than  their  own.  In  this 
way  both  exports  and  imports  would 
be  elevated  to  the  highest  pitch ;  for 
the  main  part  of  the  national  food 
would  figure  in  the  imports,  and  the 
main  part  of  national  labour  in  the 
exports.  Mercantile  business  would 
come  to  supersede  every  other — it  alone 
would  be  attended  with  any  profit. 
Meanwhile,  domestic  ijidustry  would 
languish  and  decline — the  home  mar- 
ket would  be  destroyed — the  rural 
population,  the  main  stay  of  a  nation, 

fradually  withered  away  and  wasted, 
overty  and  misery  would  weaken 
and  alienate  the  working  classes ;  and, 
amidst  a  constant  increase  of  exports 
and  imports,  and  growth  of  commer- 
cial wealth,  the  nation  would  be  de- 
stroyed. 

This  is  no  imaginary'  picture.  The 
ruin  of  the  Roman  empire  in  ancient, 
the  desolation  of  the  Campagna  of 
Rome  in  modem  times,  are  perma- 
nent proofs  of  its  reality. 

It  is  generally  said  that  slavery  wa^ 
the  devouring  cancer  which  destroyed 
the  Koman  Empire,  and  thence  it  is 
concluded  by  the  Chrematists   that, 
as  we  have  no  slaves,  we  can  never 
be  ruined  like  them.     They  forget 
that  the  reality  of  jslavery  may  exist, 
and  its  evils  remain,  although  its  name 
has  been  expunged  from  the  statute 
book.    It  is  always  to  be  recollected 
that  slavery  existed  to  just  as  great 
an  extent  in  the  most  llourishing  as 
in  the  decaying  periods  of  the  Koman 
dominion — in  the  days  of  Scipio  and 
Ca*sar,  as  in  those  of  Constantino  or 
Honorius.     Cato  was  a  great  dealer 
in  slaves.    He  was  especially  careful 
to  sell  his  slaves  when  they  became 
oi(^  lest,  when  worn  out,  they  should 
become  churgeable.  There])iiblicwas 
brought  to  the  brink  of  rniu  an  hun- 
dred years  before  the  birth  of  Christ 


by  the  Seryile  War;  yet,  with  that 
devouring  cancer  in  its  intestines,  it 
afterwards  conquered  the  world.    It 
was  not  slavery,  but  the  oombinaUou 
of  slavery  with  free- trade  and  vast 
patrician    and    commercial    wealth, 
which  really  brought  rain  on  the  an- 
cient world.      "  Verumqne  confiten- 
tibus,"  says  Pliny,  ^^latiftmdia  perdi- 
dere  Italiam :  jam  vero  et  provincias." 
It  was  the  accumulation  of  patrician 
revenue  and  commercial  wealth  in  the 
capital,  when  the  provinces  were  coi- 
tivated  only  by  slaves,  and  the  gra- 
dual extmction  of  Italian  agricoltnre 
by  the  introduction  of  Egyptian  and 
Lybian  grain,  where  it  could  be  raised 
cheaper  than  in  the  Italian  fields,  be- 
cause money  was  less  pLentifhl  in  the 
impoverished  extremities  than  in  the 
gorged  centre  of  the  Empire,  wiikh 
was  the  real  cause  of  its  ruin.    The 
free  race  of  Italian  cultivators,  the 
strength  of  the  legions,  disappeared 
before  the  fleets  which  wafted  cheap 
grain  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and 
the  shores  of  Africa  to  the  Tibtf. 
Thence  the  unpoverishing  of  the  small 
freeholders  —  the  buying  np  of  all 
small  freeholds  by  Uie  great  fiuni- 
lies — the  extinction  of  grain  coltoie 
in  Italy— the  managmg  of  the  huge 
estates  into  which  the  country  was 
parcelled,  in  pasture  cultivation,  by 
means  of  slaves — ^the  disappearance 
of  Italian  free-husbandmen — and  the 
ruin  of  the  Empire.    So  rich  was  the 
capital  when  it  fell,  that  Ammianns 
Marcellinus  has  recorded,  that  when 
Alaric  appeared  before  Rome,  it  con- 
tained within  its  walls  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  fifty  great  families,  many 
of  whom  had  estates,  ahnoet  entirely 
in  pasturage,  which  yielded  them  what 
was  equivalent,  in  English  money,  to 
one    hundred    and    sixty   thousand 
pounds  sterling  of  yearly  rent. 

To  the  same  cause  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  continued  desolation  of  the  Cam- 
pagna of  Home  in  modern  times. 
Slavery-  has  disappeared;  but  the 
curse  of  an  milimited  and  extraordinary 
supply  of  foreign  grain  to  the  Tiber 
still  continues,  and  chains  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Agro  Romano  to  pasturage 
as  the  only  means  of  profitiU>le  culti- 
vation. Travellers  are  never  weary 
of  expressing  their  astonishment  at 
the  desolation  which  comes  up  to  the 
very  gates  of  iiome,  as  of  ConstaBti- 
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nople;  bnl  a  vtrj  aimple  cause  ex-  to&t«rititrandde«>lstJotibjtkeeaiM 
plains  it  io  both.  It  ia  more  prtifitatile  C&118O  in  inmlcm  a^  in  ancient  timuA— 
to  keep  the  land  in  pastnrage  tliaD  to  under  tb^  I'opca  aa  the  EnijMrors.  8ft 
lay  it  out  in  grain  cnltivatioii,  by  raa.-  fiir  has  this  evil  gone,  that  in  1797, 
aon  of  tbo  delugu  of  foreign  graiu  raided  when  tbe  I'apal  Govcrunient  ww 
in  aemi-barbaronB  couutiies,  with  overturneid  bj  tho  i>ench,  tbe  CCmb 
ftbich  die  capita]  is  flooded.  From  ^Innonana  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber, 
official  documents  laid  before  the  Pa-  or  Board  or  Public  t^nbeiNtcsco,  ex- 
pal  Government,  which  made  tho  most  bibitcd  a  deficit  of  3,293,000  crown^ 
anxious  and  minnte  enqniries  into  this  (£64S,000,)incuiTedifl  retailing liread 
Kubjett,  it  appears  that  8000  cri>wm  to  tho  people  cheaper  than  they  could 
laid  out  iu  agriculture  in  tho  Cam-  purchase  it  even  in  the  cheapest 
pagua  of  Rome,  at  the  prices  of  Rome,  foreign  markets.t 
would  briug  iu  a  profit  of  only  30  The  Campagna  of  Rome  is  the  greaf 
crowns  a-year;  while  the  same  sum  typeof  the  slate  to  which  the  ductiina 
laid  out  ou  pasturage  of  sheep  on  tbe  of  tbe  Chrematlsts  would  reduce  tbe 
Bauielaud,>vonldbringinl072crowns.  states  of  modeni  Europe.  Agricnl- 
It  is  not  surprising,  in  these  circum-  ture,  mined  by  tbe  perpetual  curse  of 
8taacc3,Ihat  theCampaguaremainsia  foreign  imgwrtation ;  urban  iudustiy 
grass.*  alona  flooriiihiug  by  the  stimulus  of 
The  cause  of  this  cstraordiuary  stale  foreign  export;  vast  fortunes  aecu- 
Df  things  is  to  bo  fouuJ,  not  in  any  mnlHteii  in  the  hands  of  a  few  meT>- 
peculiar  adaptation  of  the  Campagna  chants  and  great  proprietors ;  con- 
to  grass  cultivation ;  for  tho  land  is,  stant  distress  among  the  labonring 
generally,  of  tho  most  extraordinary  poor ;  all  the  symptoms  of  prosperity 
mtility,  and  in  fonner  times,  in  the  in  the  cities — all  the  marks  of  decay 
infancy  of  Rome,  literally  speaking  in  the  cotmtry;  luxury  the  most  nu- 
''every  rood  had  its  man."  'Jlie  cause,  bounded,  sido  by  side  wilji  penury  tho 
and  the  sole  cause,  is  to  be  found  in  most  pinching ;  an  overflow  of  wealtb 
the  constant  low  price  of  grain  in  the  which  cannot  find  cmploymcul,  in  one 
capita!,  and  the  purchase  of  the  ui/mU  class  of  ao<:iety ;  a  mass  of  dcetitutioD 
of  ill  Bfppl'j  from  foreign  states.  The  that  seeks  in  vain  for  work,  in  another; 
f  apal  Government  iuhcrited  from  its  a  middle  class  dally  diminishing  in 
Imperial  predecessor  the  habit,  and  number  and  declining  in  importance, 
tho  necessity,  of  making  periodical  between  the  two  extremes ;  and  go- 
diatributious  of  grain,  at  a  cheap  rate,  Ternment,  under  tbe  influence  of 
to  the  people.  The  people  inherited,  popular  institutions,  yielding  to  all 
£om  tbe  lazy  successors  of  the  con-  tbe  demands  of  the  opulent  class,  be- 
querors  of  tbe  world,  the  habit  of  cause  it  gives  money  :  and  deaf  to  all 
looking  to  the  public  stores  for  cheap  the  cries  of  the  impoverished,  becanee 
distributions  of  food,  as  those  of  Paris  they  can  only  ask  for  bread.  Tho 
^d  during  the  Revolution.  Govern-  name  of  slavery  is  indeed  abolished  fn 
ment,  elective,  weak,  without  any  WestemEurope,  but  is  its  reality,  are 
armed  force,  and  in  the  bands  of  its  evils,  not  present  ?  Have  we  not 
priests,  bad  not  courage  to  incur  the  retained  its  fetters,  its  restraints,  its 
present  hazard  consequent  on  a  de-  degradations,  without  its  obligatiou  to 
partnre  from  this  ruinous  system  ;  and  support?  Are  not  the  English  factory 
they  bought  then'  groin,  of  course,  children  often  pracIlcsUy  iu  a  worse 
where  they  could  get  it  cheapest— in  sen'itude  than  in  tho  Eastern  harem? 
Egypt.  Odessa,  and  the  Levant.  Tbe  If  tbe  men  are  not  "  aacripti  glebK," 
liauks  of  the  Volga  are  to  modem,  are  they  not  "  asa-yiti  molims  ac  cttT' 
what  thoseof  the  Kile  were  to  ancient  bonariiaf"  What  trade  can  a  factory 
Komc.  The  Campagna  baa  been  chained  girlorcoal-mine  child  take  to,  if  thrown 
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+  IhUI,  iii.  153.  lb.,  ii.  44.  This  part  of  Sinmondi'a  work,  iiliich  will  be 
fuund  \'ol.  ii.  pp.  1-74,  is  highly  interesting.  Wo  muy  perhaps,  at  a  future 
poriod,  givo  a  detai;hed  accoont  of  il,  under  the  title  of  "The  Can 
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ont  of  employment?  Tho  master  likely  to  prove  well-founded,  may  be 
cannot  flog  them,  or  bring  them  back  infciTed  from  the  pains  we  have  taken 
by  force  to  his  workshop.  Mighty  to  form  a  digest  of  them  in  the  pre- 
difFerence !  He  can  starve  them  if  cediug  pages.  We  only  hope  that, 
they  leave  it :  he  chains  them  to  then*  though  ho  possibly  has  not  much  ex- 
mills  by  the  invincible  bond  of  ncces-  aggerated  the  social  evils  which  now 
fiity.  They  have  the  evils  of  slavery  threaten  society,  he  has  not  given 
without  its  advantages.  Can,  or  ought,  their  duo  weight  to  the  many  alleviat- 
jBuch  a  state  of  things  long  continue  ?  ing  or  corrective  causes  which,  in  a 
Whether  this  is  descriptive  of  the  free,  religious,  and  moral  community, 
state  of  society  in  France*  and  £ng-  are  constantly  called  into  activity 
land,  let  those  determine  who  ai-e  when  society  has  come  to  require  their 
familiar  with  the  people  of  either  of  operation.  Sismondi  says,  though 
these  countries.  he  has  been  enforcing  these  prindplee 

Such  are  Sismondi's  political  views,    for  twenty  years,  he  has  fonnd  few 
which  are  enforced  in  the  volumes    converts  to  his  opinion  in  France ;  and 
before  us  by  a  vast  array  of  histo-    that  he  does  not  think  he  would  have 
rical  and  statistical  facts,  which,  as    found  one,  if  the  English  Parliament- 
well  as  the  deservedly  acknowledged    ary  Reports  had  not  afforded  dedaive 
talent  and  character  of  tho  writer,    evidence  of  tho  existence  of  many  fii 
entitle  them  to  the  highest  respect,    these  social  evils  amidst  unbounded 
and  render  them  of  the  deepest  lute-    commercial  prosperity  and  the  high« 
rest.    That  they  are  *^  important  if    est  political  power  in  Great  Britain. 
true,^^  as  the  Americans  say,  no  one    The  social  evils  which  destroyed  Rome, 
will  deny  :  that  they  arc  of  Immediate    he  reminds  us,  were  in  full  activity  du- 
and  pressing  application  to  the  state    ring  the  eighty  years  of  the  splendid, 
of  society  in  the  British  islands,  none    pacific,  and  wise  rule  of  the  Antoninee ; 
acquainted  with  it,  especially  in  the    the  most  happy,  to  external  appearance, 
manufacturing  districts,  will  be  so  bold    which  the  world  ever  knew.  Theirbane- 
as  to  dispute.    We  have  deemed  it    ful  influence  appeared  at  once,  whea 
best  to  give  an  abstract  of  his  opinions    political  dangers  commenced  with  the 
and  principles  in  a  condensed  form,  in    ac<!Cssion  of  Commodus.    These  doc- 
preference  to  quoting  individual  pas-    trines  ai*c  not  tho  less  likely  to  be 
sages,  because  he  expands  his  ideas    true  that  they  arc  contrary  to  general 
so  much,  that  the  latter  course  would    opinion,  that  they  run  counter  to  many 
have  enabled  us  to  give  only  a  limited    important  interests,  that  they  are  in- 
number  of  his  views.    Those  who  will    capable  of  present  application,  that 
take  tho  trouble  to  turn  to  the  ori-    they  are  adverse  to  the  policy  of  the 
^inal  volumes,  will  find  every  sentence    rulers  of  the  state.    Government  rules 
m  the  preceding  abstract  enforced  and    men,  but  Providence  rules  govern* 
illustrated  at  least  a  dozen  times  in    ment,  and  will  in  tho  end  assert  Its 
this  most   able   and  original  work,    supremacy,  and  right  the  moral  evils 
That  we  consider  his  ideas  as  in  the    of  mankind,  or  punish  the  f^^^  of 
main  just,  and  his  anticipations  too    nations. 
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Mr  nnclc,  Scipio  Dodger,  was  oup 
of  the  moat  extraordJoarf  men  of  tlie 
ago.  Fignrc  to  yourself  a  short,  etont, 
aud  rather  pot-bellied  individaal,  witli 
keCD  eyes  moving  in  a  perpetnnl 
twinkle,  a  mouth  marked  at  the  cor- 
ners with  innumerable  tinj  wrinkles, 
bair  of  the  shortest  and  most  fnrzy 
white,  scant  at  the  front,  bnt  gathen-d 
behind  into  a  pig-tail  aboat  the  sLce 
of  a  cigar ;  and  you  have  a  fair  full- 
length  portrait  of  my  avuncalar  rela- 
tive. My  father,  in  early  years,  had 
married  an  American  lady — I  mnnt 
own  it — a  Pe  Quay  Ivan  ion,  and  nnclc 
Scipio  was  her  brother.  I  was  tlie 
only  fruit  of  that  union,  and  at  an 
early  age  was  left  an  orphan  in  cir- 
cumstances of  safflcient  embarrass- 
ment. A  mere  accident  saved  mo 
from  being  shipped  oGf  to  America 
like  a  parcel  of  cotton  goods.  Uncle 
Scip,  who  was  left  my  guardian, 
had  some  transaction  which  required 
his  personal  attendance  at  Liverpool. 
He  set  foot  for  the  first  time  on  thf 
old  country— calculated  that  it  was 
an  almighty  fine  location — guessed 
that  a  spry  hand  might  do  a  gooil 
streak  of  business  there  ;  and,  li: 
short,  finally  repudiated  America,  »* 
coolly  as  America  has  since  repadiated 
her  engagements,  lie  would  settle 
down  to  no  fixed  trade  or  profession ; 
but,  as  he  possessed  a  considerable 
capilnl,  he  entered  into  the  field  of 
speculation.  Never,  perhaps,  was 
dierc  a  man  better  qnalified  by  na- 
ture for  snccessin  that  usually  dan- 
gerous game.  Hb  powers  and  readi  - 
ness  of  calculation  were  imeqnaUed — 
his  information  quite  atartling,  from 
its  extent  and  accnracy — his  fore- 
sight, a  gift  like  prophecy.  I  verily 
believe  he  never  lost  a  single  shilling 
in  any  one  of  the  numerous  schemes 
ill  which  he  was  engaged;  what  he 
made,  I  have  private  reasons  for 
keeping  to  m.vself.  If  the  apostolic 
order  against  taking  scrip  is  to  bo 
consideri-d  in  a  literal  sense,  Scipio 
was  a  frightfnl  defaulter.  He  scam- 
pered out  of  one  railway  into  another 
like  a  rabbit  perambulating  a  warren, 
!ind  was  the  wonder  of  the  brokers 
and  the  glory  of  the  Stock  Exchangt^. 
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Men  perverted  his  Roman  prefix,  and 
knew  him  solely  by  the  endearing  ap- 
pellation of  old  Soipio. 

To  me,  who  was  his  only  livm; 
relative,  Mr  Dodger  supplied  tho 
place  of  a  parent.  Ho  placed  me  at 
school  and  college,  gave  me  as  good 
nn  education  and  liberal  allowance  as 
I  required,  and  came  down  regularly 
once  a-year  to  Scotland,  to  sco  hew  J 
was  getting  on.  Sciipio,  though  be 
never  failed  to  taunt  the  Scotch  with 
their  jKiverty,  was,  in  reality,  veiy 
partial  to  that  nation  ;  he  had  a  high 
opinion  of  their  'cDtenesa  and  rcpnta- 
lion  for  driving  a  good  bargain,  and — 
somewhat  incongmonsly,  for  he  was 
a  thorough  democrat — piqncd  himself 
on  his  connexion  with  my  family, 
which  was  old  enough  in  all  con- 
science, but  ns  poor,  in  my  particular 
case,  as  if  1  had  been  the  linoaJ  de- 
scendant of  Lazarns.  In  fact,  all  my 
patrimony  was  the  sum  of  a  thousand 
[lonuds,  firmly  secured  over  land,  and 
not  available  until  1  came  of  age — a 
circumstance  which  frequently  elicited 
tnraadoes  of  wrath  from  uncle  Dodger, 
who  sworo  that,  if  he  had  got  tio 
management  of  it,  he  conid  have  mul- 
tiplied it  tenfold.  Subsequent  events 
hai-e  convinced  me  that  he  was  per- 
fectly right. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  was  ullimatoly 
called  to  the  Scottish  bar,  and  entered 
upon  my  profession  with  tho  same 
/cal,  promptitude,  and  success,  which 
arc  e.-chibited  by,  and  attend  three- 
foarihs  of  the  unhappy  young  gen- 
tlemen who  select  that  school  of  juris- 
prudence. I  appeared  punctually  in 
the  Parliament  House  at  nine,  cra- 
vattcd,  wigged,  and  gowned,  to  a 
luccty ;  took  my  prescribed  exercise, 
of  at  least  teu  miles  per  diem,  on  the 
boards  ;  talked  scandal  with  my 
brethren,  (when  wo  could  get  it,)  and 
iuvcnted  execrable  jokes  ;  lounged  at 
stuvo  and  library ;  wrote  lampoons 
agaiust  the  seniors  ;  and,  in  short, 
went  throngh  the  whole  corriculuiQ 
expected  from  a  rising  votary  of 
Themis.  I  followed  the  law  dili- 
gently ;   but, 
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Blow  set,  for  they  never  would  appre- 
ciate my  merits.  At  the  close  of  two 
years,  a  decree  in  absence,  and  a 
claim  in  a  multiplepoindinj,',  remained 
the  sole  trophies  of  my  legal  renown. 

One  day  I  was  suqirised  in  my 
study  by  a  visit  from  uncle  Scripio, 
who  had  just  arrived  from  Liverpool. 
I  was  reading  a  novel  (none  of  Jus- 
tinian's) at  the  moment,  and  hastily 
shoved  it  into  my  desk.  After  the 
usual  congratulations  were  over,  the 
aged  file  took  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
apartment,  which  fortunately  was  in 
tolerable  order,  glanced  curiously  at 
a  pile  of  legal  papers,  procured — shall 
I  confess  it  ? — ^from  my  friend  Cotton, 
the  eminent  tobacconist  of  Prince's 
Street,  uttered  a  hem,  in  which  incre- 
dulity seemed  mingled  with  satisfac- 
tion, and  then,  having  been  supplied 
with  a  tumbler  of  sherry  and  ginger- 
beer — a  compound  which  he  particu- 
lariy  affected — he  commenced  the 
work  of  inquisition. 

"  Well,  Fred,  my  boy,  how  goes  it  ? 
Slick,  eh  ?  Lots  of  clients  coming  in, 
I  suppose  ?  You  must  be  driving  a 
pretty  smart  trade  to  judge  by  them 
'ere  bundles." 

*\Pretty  well ; "  I  replied,  "  when 
my  standing  at  the  bar  is  considered, 
I  have  no  great  reason  to  complain." 

The  old  fellow  looked  at  me  with 
80  quizzical  an  expression,  that  I 
could  hardly  play  the  hypocrite 
longer. 

"  I'll  trouble  you  for  that  packet," 
he  said  ;  and,  remorselessly  clutching 
a  bundle  made  up  with  red  tape  to 
resemble  a  process,  he  took  out  a 
written  pleadmg,  to  which  the  sig- 
nature of  a  counsel,  now  ten  years  in 
the  grave,  was  appended. 

"  What  a  devil  of  a  time  these 
lawsuits  last ! "  remarked  Mr  Do<lger, 
unfolding  another  doiMiment.  Worse 
and  worse  !  It  was  the  juvenile  pro- 
duction of  a  judge  in  the  Inner-House. 
I  had  nothing  fur  it  but  to  make  a 
clean  breast. 

"  The  fact  is,  my  dear  uncle,"  said 
I,  **  these  papers  are  just  part  of  the 
furniture  of  a  lawyer's  r<M)m.  It  would 
never  do,  you  know,  to  have  an  empty 
table,  if  an  agent  slumhi  }iapf)en  to 
come  in ;  but  the  real  truth  (»f  the 
matter  is,  that  the  only  agents  I  know 
•«!«  with  as  little  business  as  my- 
Bomctimcs  look  iu  of  au 


evening  to  solace  themselves  with  a 
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"  I  knew  it,  Fred— I  knew  it  I " 
said  Scripio,  rubbing  his  hands,  as  if 
he  thought  it  a  remulablj  good  joke ; 
^^  there  are  tricks  in  idl  trades,  mr 
boy,  and  the  American  blood  will 
break  out.  But  you  can't  do  for  me, 
though,  you  cunning  young  villain. 
Oh  no  I  tiiongh  yon  wanted  to  try  it 
on."  And  he  chuckled  as  heutily  at 
any  of  Mr  Dickens*  characters  in  the 
Christmas  Carol. 

**  So  yon  ar'n't  making  a  fiurthhigf 
Freddy?"  he  resumed;  'Tmc^of 
it.  You'll  never  grease  jonr  ooach- 
wheels  here.  Wli^re's  the  tiionsand 
pounds  that  were  lent  over  thelnver- 
tumblcrs  estate?" 

^^  Mr  Constat,  the  agent  of  old 
M^Alcohol,  paid  it  to  me  about  three 
months  ago,"  replied  I,  rather  aston- 
ished at  the  question,  which  seemed  to 
have  no  connexion  with  the  former 
subject.  *^  I  have  put  it  into  the  Na- 
tional Bank." 

"Two  per  cent?  Pshaw— trash  P 
said  my  uncle.  "  Here,  look  at  this  ;** 
and  he  shoved  a  printed  paper  Into 
my  hands. 

It  was  headed,  "  Prospectus  of  the 
Grand  Union  Biggleswade,  Puddock- 
field,  and  Pcdlington  liailway,  in 
50,000  shares  of  £20  each.  Depoeit 
£  1  on  each  share."  If  the  line  had  nm 
through  the  garden  of  Eden,  suppos- 
ing that  place  to  have  furnished  a 
large  passenger  traffic  besides  agri- 
cultural produce,  with  London  at 
one  terminus  and  Pekin  at  the 
other,  the  description  could  not  have 
been  more  flattering  than  that  which 
I  perused.  Nature  seemed  to  haTO 
lavished  all  her  blessings  upon  Big- 
gleswade, Puddockfield,  and  the  coun- 
try thereunto  adjacent;  in  short,  I 
never  recollect  so  flattering  a  picture, 
with  one  solitarj'  exception  drawn  by 
my  friend  Frizzle,  who  had  stuck 
twenty  pounds  into  some  raUwaj  in  a 
mineral  district.  "When  we  recol- 
lect," said  Bob  in  a  burst  of  poetical 
frenzy,  "the  enormous  population  of 
the  district,  the  softness  and  genial- 
ity of  the  climate,  and  the  fairy  aspect 
of  its  scenery — when  we  think  of  the 
varied  tratlic  which  now  chokes  up 
the  ordinary  avenues  of  industry— 
when  wc  estimate  the  inexhaustible 
beds  of  ore  and  minerals,  absolute^ 
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benving  themsetres  fkim  the  granuil, 
Bs  though  to  entreat  tbe  aid  of  mui  in 
adapting  them  to  their  proper  de-iti- 
natiou; — when  wo  consider  all  tbc^c 
things,  I  saj,  and  finailj  combine 
them  together,  fan^dosea  her  aston- 
ished cj'cs,  and  eTCD  imagination 
Bwooual"  I  will  not  Bay  that  iIil> 
Writer  of  the  Biggleswade  jMwpectus 
tvas  an  soaring  a  genius  as  Bob  ;  hut 
he  was  qnile  cnongh  of  a  Clandt  to 
aedace  the  invCEting  public.  I  f<n<^<^x 
wliat  amount  of  return  he  ptotnisi-d, 
but  it  v.-aa  sometbing  hitherto  nnheiird 
gf,  and  my  moath  watered  as  I  rea<l. 

"  That's  the  spec  I "  said  my  mtclu 
Dodger.  "  Sit  down  and  write  me  uu 
order  for  your  thooaand." 

"  Eh,  uncle— for  the  whole?"  said 
I  somewhat  aghast. 

"Kvery  sispence.  There — thatwiil 
do,"  and  Mr  Bodger  disappeand  with 
the  cheque. 

To  say  the  tmth,  I  wm  not  quite 
pleased  with  this  proceedin|;  fur 
allhongh  I  had  confidence  m  toy 
miclc's  sagacity,  it  was  decidedlj-  a 
serious  thing  to  hazard  one's  wbolo 
patrimonj  on  a  speculati(m  whirh 
might,  so  far  as  I  knew,  be  as  riaion- 
ary  as  the  Atrial  Machine.  How- 
ever, my  constitntioaal  carelessih'^';! 
very  speedily  relieved  me  of  all 
anxiety.  I  went  ont  to  balls  tm\ 
steeple-chases  as  formerly,  attended 
the  House  pro  forma  in  tbe  monrin^.-s, 
and  messed  three  times  a-weekwiih 
the  cavalry  at  Piershill,  The  pace, 
indeed,  was  rather  rapid,  but  then  I 
had  a  strong  constitution. 

Fov  three  or  four  weeks  I  saw  lil  tie 
of  my  respected  uncle.  Ho  had — 
heaven  knows  how — got  himself 
affiliated  to  one  of  the  clubs,  and  ^at 
half  the  day  in  the  reading-room,  por- 
ing over  the  Railway  Journals  and 
tlic  Money -market  article  in  the 
Times.  He  played  whist  of  an  even- 
ing on  a  system  peculiar  to  hims<fJf, 
and  levied  a  very  fair  contribution 
from  the  pockets  of  certain  coatnry 
gentlemen,  who  piqued  themselves  on 
nn Jet's tanding  the  antiquated  tacli'-^ 
of  Major  A. ;  but  never  had  the  fiir- 
tune  Iwfore  to  measure  tninips  with 
an  American.  On  the  whole,  ho  np- 
peai-ed  remarkably  comfortable  and 
COD tented. 

One  morning  I  was  honoured  with 
on  early  domiciliary  visit.    "Fred," 
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said  my  nnde,  "  put  np  half-a-doicn 
shirts  and  a  tooth-bmsh.  We  start  for 
Liverpool  this  evening." 

"  This  evening  I"  said  I  in  amaxe- 
ment.  "  linposaible,  my  dear  airt 
Only  reflect— the  Session  is  not  over 
yet,  and  what  would  become  of  my 
business  if  I  were  to  levant  without 

"III  insure  all  your  losses  for  * 
poimd-notc.  Teli  them  yonVe  got 
bufiiiiBas  elsewhere ;  I  daresay  a  good 
many  of  the  old  hands  are  up  to  tbat 
Irict  already." 

"  But  my  onpgemenis"— persisted 
I.  "There's  ftlrs  M'Crinolino's  bail 
on  Tuesday,  and  Lady  M'Loup's  the 
we«k  after— really,  uncle,  I  don't  see 
how  I  can  possibly  get  away." 

"  Bo  you  wish  to  make  your  for- 
tune, sir?" 

"  Undonlitcdiy." 

"  Than  do  as  I  bid  you.  Get  up 
and  shave,  and  hi  the  moao  time  rU 
look  after  breakfast." 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  obe- 
dience, so  I  rose  and  .polished  my 
ont«rman.  MrScripio wasapparent^  - 
in  high  feather  and  digestion.  He 
put  the  finislilng  stroke  to  nhat  bad 
once  been  a  pnze  mutton  ham,  and 
dug  as  diligently  into  a  pol  of  marma- 
lade as  though  he  expected  to  find  a 
layer  of  doubloons  at  the  bottom.  To 
my  amazemont,  be  dedicated  his  last 
cup  of  coffee  as  a  special  bmnpcT  to 
the  health  of  tbe  Noble  Fresldeut  of 
Ihc  Board  of  Trade. 

"  What's  in  tho  wind  now  ? " 
thought  L  "  Uuolc,  have  you  any 
thing  dependent  before  Farliamcut! 
I'erhapa  yon  want  a  juaior  comuel 
for  a  bill.'^ 

"Confound  Parliament  I"  said  tli6 
irreverout  Columbian;  "I  don't  care 
a  cent  moao  for  it  than  I  do  for  Con- 
gress. The  Board  of  Trade's  the 
thing  for  my  money  I  That's  youc 
constitutional  tribimal — close-fitting 
boxes  and  BramtUi  locks— no  humbng 
there  1  'Zooks,  won't  we  smash  old 
Jobson  after  all  I "  and  Seripio 
neighed  like  a  Shetland  pony  at  its 
first  introduction  to  oats — all  the 
wliile  helping  himself  lo  a  caulker  of 
genuine  Glenlivat. 

We  set  off  in  the  afteroooa  accori- 
ingly,  and  next  morning  arrived  at 
Liverpool.  Our  slay  there  was  very 
short.    I  w«6  lod  cs^tiTSjf  ■'    " 
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change,  and  hurried  into  a  stock- 
broker's office  in  an  obscure  alley 
.  behind.  Tlie  Pliitus  of  this  den,  an 
old  bald-patcd  gentleman,  in  a  blue 
coat  and  drab  terminations,  started 
op  from  his  seat  as  we  entered,  with 
more  manifestations  of  respect  than 
would  have  welcomed  the  avatar  of 
the  Cham  of  Tartary.  Two  con- 
samptive  clerks  looked  up  with  awe 
as  they  heard  their  master  pronounce 
the  venerated  name  of  Dodger.  It 
was  clear  that  my  uncle  was  well- 
known  and  appi*eciatcd  here — his 
mere  patronymic  acted  as  a  species  of 
talisman. 

We  were  conducted  into  an  inner 
sanctum,  where,  having  nothing  else 
to  do,  I  t)etook  myself  to  the  study  of 
a  map  of  England,  where  lines  of 
railway  already  laid  down  in  black, 
and  projected  ones  in  red,  intersected 
the  surface  as  closely  as  veins  and 
arteries  in  an  anatomical  preparation. 
Mean  time,  the  two  seniors  entered 
into  a  deep,  and  apparently  interest- 
ing conversation,  the  purport  of 
which  I  did  not  very  clearly  under- 
stand. 
"  How's  Dovcrs  ?  "  asked  my  uncle. 
"  Up.  Forty  to  forty-two  ex  div.," 
replied  the  broker. 

"Sell sixty.   Bumpton Watfords ? " 

"  Rather  better  this  morning." 

"Good!"    said  Scripio,  evidently 

^ratified  by  the  amendment  of  the 

interesting   convalescent.     "What's 

doing  in  the  Slushpool  Docks?" 

"Heavy,"  replied  the  broker. 
"There's  been  a  forced  sale  or  two, 
but  they  won't  go  up." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  Scripio. 
"Have  you  bought  me  these  forty 
Jamaicas  ?  " 

I  started  at  the  prodigality  of  the 
order.  "  Heaven  and  earth  P'  thought 
I,  "  can  this  uncle  of  mine  be  a  kind 
of  occidental  Aladdin?  After  this,  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  him 
bid  for  Texas  and  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory!" 

"  I've  got  them,"  said  the  broker 
quietly  ;  "  they  are  going  up  without 
steam.  Have  you  got  any  higgles- 
wades  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  my  uncle,  "  what 
about  them?  No  screw  loose,  ehV 
Sure  to  pass  the  standing  ordera,  I 
hope?" 

**  All    right,"    said    the    broker, 


**'  hold  for  the  bill,  and  yoQH  main  a 
good  thing  of  iL*" 

"  WcU,  then,**  said  mj  mid% 
''  that's  all,  and  we*re  off.  ril  write 
you  from  London  about  other  matters. 
Grood-day,"^and  we  sallied  into  the 
street 

"  Fred,  you  dog !  **  said  Mr  Dod* 
ger  in  high  glee,  "  you've  pat  yonr 
teeth  into  it  this  thne." 

"Into  what,  sir?"  asked  I,  Yerj 
innocently.  "  If  yon  mean  Imicheon* 
I'm  sure  I  should  have  no  otjec* 
tions." 

"  Oh  come !  none  of  that  hmnbng^ 
I  mean  the  Biggleswades.  There 
hasn't  been  such  a  catch  in  Britaia 
since  the  opening  of  the  Coal-hill 
Junction." 

"  I'm  devilish  glad  to  hear  it,**  said 
I,  with  a  vague  kindof  general  impres- 
sion that  I  was  going  to  make  money, 
though  I  could  not  well  teU  bow,  and 
a  fixed  determination,  since  I  kaut  got 
my  teeth  in,  to  take  as  large  a  bite  as 
possible,  though,  with  re^Burd  to  the 
process  of  mastication,  I  was  just  as 
ignorant  as  a  baby.  That  afternoon 
we  set  off  for  Wales,  and  next  day 
arrived  at  one  of  the  most  extraordi« 
nary  households,  in  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  principality,  which  it 
ever  was  my  fortune  to  visiL 

The  house  was  large  and  spacious, 
indeed  a  masterpiece  of  architecture, 
and  probably  had  been  built  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Second.    It  stood 
upon  the  slope  of  a  hUl,  and  immedi- 
ately below  were  a  succession  of  ter- 
races, with  walks  of  smooth  green 
turf,  and  exotic  shrubs,  which  in  snm- 
mer  must  be  most  luxuriant.    It  was 
winter  when  I  visited  at  Mervyn  Hall, 
but,  even  then,    the  terraces  were 
beautiful.    Every  tree  and  spray  was 
coated  with  armour  of  clear  crystalline 
ice,  except  the  thick  old  yew-hedge  at 
the  bottom,  which  kept  its  coat  of 
dark  perennial  green.  Tlie  Hall  com- 
manded  the  prospect  of  a  large  and 
fertile  valley,  diversified  by  wood  and 
domain,  tower  and  village  spire ;  and 
in  more  than  one  place,  a  pillar  of 
smoke,  curiing  lazily  upwards,  marked 
the  situation  of  a  famous  foi^ge,  or 
foundery.    It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
great    iron    districts,    thouch    yon 
scarcely  conid  have  believed  so  by 
day;  but  at  night,  fire  after  fire  seemed 
to  burst  out  all  down  the  reach  of  tho 
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valley  ;  and  prob&bly  vcars  had  gone 
by  since  the  smallest  of  t)ie?e  waa 
i^tieiicbcd.  It  is  not  ofteu  that  nature 
larisbes  ber  beauty  ami  bcr  wcaltb 
to    prodigally    upon    ilic    sellaame 

Uncle  Scripio  strode  Into  the  hotise 
with  the  air  of  a  propiieloi-.  I  am 
Dot  sure  that  be  hail  not  some  inte- 
rest ill  the  concern,  for  Mervyn  Hall 
was  a  kind  of  mystery  to  the  ncigb- 
boiirs.  We  were  sbown  into  a  liaud- 
some  apartment  liiied  uitb  black  oak, 
where  a  regiment  of  cavaliers  mijiibt 
have  dined  with  both  credit  and  satis- 
faction ;  but  times  had  nlicrcd,  and 
the  banqueting- hall  n-HS  now  ]jnt  to 
different  uses.  On  tivu  sul'u^  and  a 
table  lay  a  pile  of  maps  and  plana, 
Bofficient,  according  to  my  liuiiled 
comprehension,  for  ft  survey  of  tlic 
whole  world.  Then  tliere  was  an  in- 
genious model  of  a  snspcugion  bridge, 
where  a  railway  of  while- painted  cord 
spanned  a  valley  of  undulating  putty, 
with  a  stream  in  th<;  centre,  which 
bore  evident  marks  cf  being  ravish- 
ed from  a  fractured  looking-glass. 
Bundles  of  thick  clumsy  sticks — tlicy 
might  be  iustmmenia— with  bni*a 
knobs  at  the  top,  like  the  moi^n- 
atcra  of  ft  Norwegian  watchman,  were 
huddled  into  the  cornel's.  There  was 
a  grievous  hole  in  the  centre  of  the 
cai-pet ;  and  several  but-enda  of  cigsra 
scattered  on  the  mantelpiece,  showed 
me  very  clearly  that  female  domina- 
tion was  not  acknowledged  by  the  in- 
habitants of  J^len-)-n  Hall. 

Onr  host,  Mr  Ginger,  received  ns 
with  great  cordiality,  and  a  flagon  of 
superior  ale.  There  are  worse  things 
under  the  skirts  of  Pltnlimmon  than 
the  ancient  ncne  of  the  Cymry.  In 
five  niimites  the  two  gentlemen  were 
deep  in  tlie  discussion  of  certain  dis- 
puted gradients,  and  my  jaws  were 
on  the  very  verge  of  dislocation,  when 
uncleSoripiogood-naturedly  sugges  ted 
that  I  might  retire  to  another  apart- 

"  How-  many  of  the  lads  have  yon 
here  just  now.  Ginger?  I  think 
Freddy  had  better  step  in  and  make 
their  acquaintance." 

Mr  (linger  looked  rather  sonr. 
"  There's  Gordon  and  Machinnon 
working  at  the  estimates,  and  William 
Cults  writing  out  the  notices.  I'm 
afraid  they'll  ho  distnrbed." 
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"  No  fear  of  that,"  said  I,  too  glad 
to  make  my  escape  on  any  terms; 
and  accordingly,  without  further  oere- 
mouy,  1  entered  the  adjoining  stndj'. 

Mr  Gordon,  the  senior  engineer, 
was  a  sinewy-limbed  fellow  of  some 
threc-and- thirty,  whose  countenance 
and  complexion  bore  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  a  pure  Caledonian  estrftc- 
tioD.  He  was  considered  by  hU 
scientific  brethren  as  a  kind  of  engi-- 
neering  Robert  the  Devil,  having  pcr- 
tbrmed  various  feats  with  the  tlieodo- 
lice  which  were  the  marvel  of  the 
whole  fraternity.  If  any  old  gentle-' 
man  was  foolish  enough  to  object  to 
a  proposed  lino  on  account  of  its  tra- 
vei'siog  his  gnrden  or  preserve,  or  in- 
vading the  sanctity  of  his  pig-stys, 
Gordon  was  instantly  sent  for.  No 
sooner  were  the  stars  out,  as  also  the 
lights  in  the  mansion -honse,  than,  on 
the  verge  of  the  disputed  territory, 
an  accurate  obsen-er  might  hove  de- 
scried something  like  the  glimmer  of  a 
glow-worm,  advancing  stealthily  for- 
wards. Tliat  was  Master  Gordon, 
with  his  lantern,  statf,  and  chain; 
and  before  the  grey  dawn  of  morning, 
the  whole  gradients  were  booked  and 
ready  for  the  most  searching  inspec- 
tion of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  even  alleged  that, 
despite  the  entnlty  of  a  northern 
thane,  this  Protean  Archimedes  sur- 
veyed a  Highland  line  with  nothing 
hot  his  leister,  or  satmon-spcar,  and 
actually  killed  three  fish  whilst  ascer- 
taining the  practicability  of  a  cutting 
through  a  tremendous  Pass.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  he  wis  certainly  a  clever 
fellow,  and  as  ugly  a  customer  as  a 
kec])er  could  cope  witiial  before  the 
dew  had  vanished  from  the  clover. 
Mackinnon  was  a  qniet-lookiug  lad, 
with  a  latent  dash  of  the  dare-devil ; 
proud  of  his  name  smd  of  his  genea- 
logy, and  niaiutaining  some  show  of  a 
Highland  gentleman's  dignity,  in  Ei 
following  of  three  ragged  Skye  ter- 
riers, who  yelped  inccissaotly  at  his 
hecla.  Cutis  was  a  grand  specimen  of 
the  Londoner,  redolent  of  the  Fivea' 
Court  and  Kvans'a ;  one  of  those  fel- 
lows whom  it  is  very  desirable  to 
have  on  your  side  in  a  row,  and  very 
unpleasant  to  eticounter  if  you  hap- 
pen to  be  particular  about  Ibcoolonr 
and  symmetry  of  yonr  5 —  "'  '  ' 
these  gentlemeu  I  t 
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hand  in  glove,  and  the  afternoon 
passed  rapidly  away.  It  may  be 
questionable,  however,  whether  the 
accnracy  of  the  estimates  was  im- 
proved by  the  introduction  of  cigars, 
and  a  pitcher  of  the  Welsh  home- 
brewed. 

After  dinner,  we  all  got  remarkably 
merry.  Mr  Dodger  related,  in  his 
happiest  manner,  several  anecdotes  of 
the  way  in  which  he  had  "flummoxed" 
old  Jobson,  his  arch-enemy  and  rail- 
way rival;  Mr  Ginger  favoured  ns 
with  an  imitation  of  a  locomotive  train, 
perfect  even  to  the  painful  intensity  of 
the  whistle;  and  Gordon  told,  with 
great  gusto,  various  miraculous  ad- 
ventures, which  might  have  done 
honour  to  a  Borderer  in  the  good  old 
days  of  "  lifting."  Somehow  or  other, 
as  the  evening  got  on,  we  became 
confoundedly  national.  The  Scotch, 
of  course,  being  the  majority,  had 
decidedly  the  ^st  of  it ;  and  the 
American  Scripio  and  Cambrian  Gin- 
ger having  joined  our  ranks,  we  all 
fell  foul  of  the  unfortunate  Cutts,  and 
^used  every  thing  Anglican  as  heartily 
as  O'Connell  upon  the  hill  of  Tara. 
We  soon  succeeded  in  extorting  an 
admission,  that  the  Scots,  upon  the 
whole,  had  rather  the  best  of  it  at 
Floddcn ;  and  thereupon,  and  ever 
thereafter,  Mr  Cutts  was  accosted  by 
the  endearing  epithet  of  Saxon,  pre- 
sently abbreviated,  for  the  sake  of 
euphony,  into  Sacks.  I  don't  exactly 
recollect  at  what  hour  we  retired  to 
bed. 

"Freddy,"  said  my  uncle  next 
morning,  "  I  am  going  off  to  London 
with  Mr  (dinger;  and  I  don't  think 
you  could  do  better  than  remain  where 
you  are.  You'd  be  sure  to  get  into 
no  end  of  scraiMJS  in  town ;  and  I 
haven't  time  to  be  continually  bailing 
you  out  of  Bow  Street." 

u  Very  well,  sir ;  just  as  yon  please. 
I  dare  say,  I  shall  mannge  to  make 
myself  (luite  comfortable  here." 

**  I  say,  though,"  remonstrated  ]Mr 
Ginger,  "  hu'll  keep  the  whole  of  the 
lads  from  their  work.  Gordon  is  too 
fond  of  fun  at  anv  time ;  and  the  mo- 
ment  our  backs  arc  turned,  they'll  be 
after  some  devilry  or  other.  Couldn't 
your  nei)hew  carry  a  theodolite,  and 
take  a  few  practical  lessons  in  8ur\'ey- 
iDgV" 

"Lord  help  you!"  said  my  uncle, 


*'  he's  as  innocent  of  menBonUioii  ai 
an  infant.    Can't  yon  spare  Cntts?** 

"Better  than  the  other  two,  cer- 
tainly." 

"  Well,  then,  we'll  hand  over  Fred- 
dy to  him ;  and  let  them  amoae  them- 
selves the  best  way  they  can.  Cutts, 
yon  may  do  what  yon  like  for  the  next 
ten  days ;  but,  remember,  Gordon  and 
Mackinnon  are  not  to  be  disturbed  oa 
any  account.  Now,  good-by,  and 
take  care  of  yourselves.** 

The  Saxon  and  I  made  ample  use 
of  the  permission.  We  established 
our  headquarters  at  the  Saracen  in 
Shrewsbury,  and  went  the  pace  for 
some  days  at  a  hand-gallop.  I  can^ 
help  laughing,  even  now,  at  the  con- 
sternation into  which  South  Waletf 
was  thrown  by  the  re-appearance  of 
Rebecca  and  her  daughten,  who  car- 
ried off,  in  one  night,  seven  turnpike- 
gates.  It  was  a  pity  that  the  London 
journals  should  have  been  at  the  ex- 
pense of  sending  down  Special  cone- 
spondents  on  that  occasion ;  for  I  can 
l>ear  personal  testimony  to  the  fact, 
that  no  country  could  possibly  be 
quieter.  Even  the  tollkeepers  ap- 
peared to  slumber  with  a  tenfold  tor- 
pedo power.  A  little  incident,  how- 
ever, soon  occurred,  which  completelj 
changed  the  nature  of  my  occupations. 

I  went,  one  day,  to  call  upon  a  fa- 
mily who  resided  some  mUes  from 
Shrewsbury.  It  was  a  visit  of  cere- 
mony ;  and  I  therefore  considered  it 
a  bore.  Cutts,  who  was  no  lady'0 
man,  preferred  waiting  for  me  at  a 
neighbouring  public-house ;  so  I  effect- 
ed my  entrte  alone.  I  went  in  a  firee- 
man ;  and  came  out,  two  hours  after- 
wards, as  complete  a  bond-slave  as 
ever  hoed  the  sugar-canes  of  Cupid. 
A  pair  of  laughing  blue  eyes,  and  the 
prettiest  lips  in  the  universe,  had  un- 
done me.  Sweet  Mary  Morgan  I  yours 
was  a  rapid  conquest !  and — ^you  need 
not  pinch  my  ears. 

I  went  down  to  the  inn  in  that  state 
of  pleasing  bewilderment  which  char- 
acterises the  ^v^t  stage  of  the  amatoiy 
complaint.  CuttA  had  got  tired  in  mj 
absence ;  and,  being  rather  in  a  pen- 
sive mood,  hud  gone  to  the  church- 
yard with  a  quart  of  beer,  where  I 
found  him  copying  the  inscriptions  on 
the  tombstones. 

"  What  the  devil  kept  you  so  long?**" 
said  the  ISaxon. 


"  Hold  your  tongue.  Sacks  t  IhkTS 
just  seen  the  prettiest  angel !  Who 
on  earth  can  she  be?  No  relattoo,  I 
dai'c  be  sworn,  of  that  fat  old  nucal 
Owcnson." 

"Whewl  that's  the  sort  of  thin^, 
b  it?"  qnoth  Cutis.  "What ma; ba 
the  name  of  the  divinity  ?  " 

"  Mary  Morgan." 

"What?  Uttle  Mary!  Ob  yes!  I 
know  her  very  welt,"  said  the  Saxon. 
*'  She's  the  danghter  of  the  principal 
Biedical  man  in  Shrewsbury ;  a  pomp- 
ons old  blockhead,  with  tweu^  tboD- 
Eaiid  pounds  and  a  pigtaiL  Mary  Is 
S  sweet  little  creature  ;  and,  between 
you  and  mc,  I  rather  flatter  myself  I 
have  made  an  impression  in  thai 
quarter.  Yoa  hsTe  no  idea  how  ah* 
laughed  when  I  danced  the  fetter 
hornpipe  at  the  Jones's." 

"Sacks,"8aidlqiiietly,  "ifyondare 
to  mention  that  young  lady's  naae  in 
connexion  with  yourself  again,  I  ihall 
knock  out  yonr  brains  on  the  nearest 
monument.  I  am  perfectly  mHoub. 
JNow  listen — how  can  I  get  an  intro- 
duction to  the  doctor?" 


IM 
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rey  sidt,  and  finally  pcrfonned  a 
sei'ics  of  uutiqae  statues  in  liis  slUrt- 
slecTes.  For  myself,  X  was  fiir  too 
agreeably  occupied  to  pay  much  at' 
tention  to  his  maslerpiece  of  "Ajax 
defying  the  Lightuing."  Mary  Mor- 
gan was  prettier  and  more  fascinat- 
ing' than  ever,  and  before  supper  wan 
auuounced,  I  had  mode  considerable 
progress.  I  saw  her  home,  and  madft 
an  Bi^iointment  for  next  day  to  visit 
a  ruin  in  the  neighbourhood.  Cutts 
was  rewarded  for  his  good  behaviour 
by  three  extra  tumblers  of  briLody 
and  water  at  Ibe  Saracen,  and  bet^ina 
so  slfectionaiB  that  I  bad  much  difH- 
culty  in  making  my  esca]>c  to  bed. 

I  shall  pass  over,  without  conde- 
scending npon  minute  particDlars,  the 
history  of  the  ensuing  week.  Lot»- 
makiug  is  always  pleasant ;  certainly 
more  so  in  summer  than  in  winter, 
but  tiicre  is  a  strange  alchemy  in  tb& 
tender  passion,  which,  despite  of  frost 
and  snuw,  can  endow  all  nntnrc  wlUi 
the  hues  and  odours  of  spring.  Su,  at 
least,  it  was  with  me.  1  mot  my 
eliarmer  e^nry  day,  and  at  leuglu 


do,  old  fellow,  if  yoa     succeeded  in  extorting  tiv»m  het  Ii|a 


have  a.  complaint  of  the  chest." 

"How  so?" 

"  The  phlebotomizing  Jew  swean 
he  won't  marry  his  daughter  to  any 
man  wlio  is  not  as  rich  as  himself. 
But  I'll  teU  you  what  it  is,Fred.— Yon 
are  a  confoundedly  good  fellow, 
though  you  are  a  descendant  of  Wil- 
liam the  Lion,  which  I  consider  to  be 
utter  gammon,  and  I  d<Hi't  care  if  I 
Icud  you  a  helping  hand.  Miss  Mor- 
gan is  verj'  intimate  with  Letty  Jones, 
vho  is  a  nice  larking  girl,  and  under- 
stands how  to  manage  her  mamma. 
I'll  arrange  a  quiet  tea-party  there 
to- morrow  evening,  and  you  maymake 
love  as  long  as  you  like,  provided  yon 
don't  interfere  with  supper." 

No  airangement  could  poeubly  have 
pleased  nie  better.  The  Saxon  wag' 
its  good  as  his  word ;  and  after  aa 
early  dinner,  at  which  I  tyrannonsly 
curtailed  my  friend  of  his  nsnol  allow- 


the  only  confession,  to  obtain  whtcb 
the  labour  of  years  is  but  a  trifling 
sacrifiM.  What  a  pleasant  thing  it 
would  be,  if,  in  those  matters,  there 
was  nothing  more  to  consult  than  tlw 
inclinations  of  the  parties  who  are 
principally  conccmea !  What,  in  the 
name  of  cross- purposes,  have  jiarenia 
to  do  with  controlling  the  afi'ecljons 
of  their  children  ?  Thurty  years  ago, 
there  is  not  one  of  them  who  wovld 
have  submitted  patiently  to  the  dic- 
tation which  thoy  now  exercise  with- 
out scruple.  I  sometimes  wonder 
whether,  twenty  years  after  this,  I 
shall  conlinno  of  the  same  opiuioin  ; 
but,  tliunk  heaven,  there  is  amgdo 
time  for  cousideration — Poor  dear 
little  Jemima  is  only  cutting  bar 
ttietb. 

Mary  was  qaito  olive  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  stood  in  her  way.  Old 
Morg.in  loved  her,  it  is  trae;  but  it 


ancc  of  liquor,  we  made  otur  way  toi  was  that  sort  of  love  whkh  anti- 

tlie  Joncsian  habitation.  quarians  nnil  coin-collectors  have  fi:ir 

Cutis, very good-naturedly,tookthe  their  rarest  specimens — they  cannot 

whole  task  of  amusing  the  company  bear  to  see  them  for  a  moment  in  the 

npon  himself.    He  gave  pantomimic  bands  of  others.    Wealth  akuw  eonld 

representations  of  T.  P.  Cooke  and  bribe  the  doctor  to  -'-  -- 

Taglioni,    sang   half-a-dOEcn    songs  child,  and,  aliisl  of  ti 

that  arc  uj(;btty  encored  at  the  Snr-  uotlun;^.  True,  I  n  ~ 
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as  uncle  Dodger's  prospective  heir; 
but  that  esteemed  gentlemau  was  as 
tough  as  India-rubber,  and  very  nearly 
as  good  a  life  as  my  own.  Profes- 
sional prospects — ahem  ! — they  might 
do  to  talk  about  in  Wales ;  certainly 
aot  in  Kdinbnrgh,  where  few  lawyers 
are  accounted  prophets. 

In  this  dilemma,  I  resolved  to  take 
sweet  counsel  with  the  Saxon,  having 
no  one  else  to  apply  to.  As  I  had 
neglected  him  horribly  for  the  last  few 
days,  he  was  rather  sulky,  until  I 
gave  him  to  understand  that  I  was  in 
down  light  earnest.  Then  you  may  bo 
sure  he  brightened  up  amazingly. 
There  was  mischief  evidently  in  the 
wind. 

**  That  comes  of  your  confounded 
Scotch  education,"  said  Cutts,  inter- 
rupting a  very  pretty  speech  of  mine 
about  honourable  conduct  and  disin- 
terested motives.  "  Who  doubts  that 
you  are  peifcctly  disinterested?  Of 
course  it's  the  girl,  and  not  the  money 
you  want.  She  does  happen  to  have 
twenty  thousand,  but  you  don*t  care 
about  that — you  would  maiTy  her 
without  a  shilling,  wouldn't  you?" 

"  By  the  bones  of  King  David 
the  First " 

"  That's  enough.  Don't  disturb 
the  repose  of  the  respectable  old  gen- 
tleman— he  might  not  be  over  happy 
if  he  saw  his  descendant  in  breeches. 
The  case  seems  clear  enough ;  I  won- 
der you  have  a  doubt  about  it.  Old 
Morgan  won't  give  his  consent,  so  there 
is  absolute  necessity  for  a  bolt.  Leave 
it  all  to  me.  I'll  provide  a  chaise  and 
four,  and  if  the  lady  has  no  objection, 
we  can  start  to-morrow  evening.  I'll 
sit  behind  on  the  rumble,  and  shoot 
the  leader  if  there  should  be  any  pur- 
suit. Only  mind  this,  I  don't  go  un- 
less there  is  a  lady's  maid.  Every 
thing  must  be  done  with  strict  regard 
to  decorum." 

"  Is  the  lady's  maid  also  to  occupy 
the  nimble?" 

*'  Of  course.  You  wouldn't  have 
her  inside,  would  you  ?  Come  now, 
set  about  it,  like  a  good  fellow.  It 
will  be  a  first-rate  lark,  and  you  may 
•command  me  at  an  hour's  notice." 

I  confess  that  I  felt  very  much  in- 
clined to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the 
on.     Most  men,  1  believe,  are 
to  elopements  as  a  general 
;  but  there  are  always  ex- 
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ceptions,  as  every  one  discoyers  when 
his  own  wishes  are  thwarted.  I  was 
not  destined,  however,  to  oflTer  my 
hymeneal  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  the 
Gretna  Pluto.  A  letter  of  mine  to 
Mary,  rather  amorously  worded,  found 
its  way  into  the  hands  of  Doctor  Mor- 
gan. The  usual  consequences  follow- 
ed — an  explosion  of  paternal  WTath, 
filial  incarceration,  and  the  polite  mes- 
sage to  myself,  that  if  I  ventured  to 
approach  the  house,  it  would  be  at 
the  risk  of  appropriating  the  contents 
of  a  blunderbuss.  My  feelings  may 
be  easily  imagined. 

"  If  you  amuse  yourself  that  way 
with  your  hair,"  said  my  friend  and 
consoler  Cutts,  "you'll  have  to  buy 
a  wig,  and  that  costs  money.  Hang 
it,  man,  cheer  up !  We'll  do  the  old 
boy  yet.  Mackinnon  will  be  here  to- 
night, and  the  deuce  is  in  it  if  three 
clever  fellows  like  us  can^t  outwit  a 
Welsh  apothecary." 

I  assisted  at  that  evening's  confer- 
ence, which  was  conducted  with  due 
solemnity.  We  smoked  a  great  deal, 
after  the  manner  of  an  Indian  war- 
council,  and  circulated  "  the  fire-water 
of  the  pale-face  "  rather  rapidly.  Both 
my  friends  were  clearly  of  opinion  that 
our  honour  was  at  stake.  They  vowed 
that,  having  gone  so  far,  it  was  impera- 
tive to  carry  oflf  the  lady,  and  pledged 
their  professional  reputation  upon  a 
successful  issue.  Cutts  had  learned 
that  on  the  following  Friday  there  was 
to  be  a  great  ball  in  Shrewsbury;  and, 
through  the  medium  of  Letty  Jones, 
he  understood  that  Mary  Morgan  and 
her  father  were  to  be  there.  This 
seemed  a  golden  opportunity.  It  was 
finally  an*anged  that  I  should  with- 
draw myself  from  the  neighbourhood 
in  the  mean  time,  but  return  on  the 
evening  of  the  ball,  and  conceal  my- 
self in  a  private  apartment  of  the  Sa- 
racen, where  the  ball  was  to  be  held. 
Mackinnon  was  to  attend  the  ball,  and 
lead  Mary  to  the  supper-room,  from 
which  the  retreat  could  be  easily  ef- 
fected. Cutts  was  to  remain  below, 
look  after  the  horses,  and  act  as  gene- 
ral spy.  Nothing  more  seemed  neces- 
sary than  to  make  Miss  Morgan  aware 
of  our  plans ;  which  the  Saxon  under- 
took to  do  by  agency  of  his  fair  and 
larking  friend,  who  was  in  perfect  ec- 
stasies at  the  prospect  of  this  coming 
elopement. 
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The  eventful  Fridaj  amred  ;  anil  toms.  The  Saxon  loved  his  nlly  too 
from  a  solitary  bed-room  in  tliB  third  mucli  to  inlexposc  any  objccUoiiB,  ao 
floorofthe  Saraccn.Iheard  thcciter-  tlie  cork  of  lUe  SilleiT  was  started, 
wauling  of  fiddica  annoniico  thp  opcu-  A  jug  of  ale  during  diuner,  and  a  pint 
jngof  the  ball.  I  had  asked  Cutis  to  of  port  nflpr  cheese,  were  fair  and 
takcaquiet  chop  with  me  up-atair«,  legitimateindulgenccsjandlliesobeing 
but  thut  mercurial  gentleman  poei-  discussed,  Cults  proceeded  to  the 
lively  refused,  upon  tbo  ground  of  stable  to  look  ofter  the  bor«es.  AU 
expediency.  Nothing  on  earth  could  was  right ;  and  after  an  aft'ecling  ex- 
induce  him  to  leave  bis  post.  He  was  hortaliou  to  the  postilions  to  keep 
to  act  the  spy,  and  therefore  it.  was  themselves  rigidly  sober,  the  Sazoa 
absolutely  necessary  that  he-  should  rejolued  his  friend, 
remain  below.  All  my  remonstrances  "  It  is  a  great  relief  to  my  mind, 
could  not  prevent  him  from  dining  Mackinnon,"saidCntts,throwiDghiiii- 
witli  Mackinnon  in  the  coffee-room ;  self  back  in  bis  chau-,  and  cxpo^g 
80 1  ivas  compelled  to  give  bim  bi^own  his  feet  to  the  comfortable  radiance  (? 
way,  merely  extracting  a  pledge  that  the  fli-e,  "  to  think  that  matters  are 
for  this  once  he  would  abstain  from  likely  to  go  on  swimmingly.  It's  a 
unbounded  potations,  Down  went  line  frosty  starlight  night— just  the 
the  two  gentlemen,  and  I  was  left  sort  of  weather  you  would  select  for  a 
alone  to  my  solitary  meditations.  bolt;  and  Freddy  and  his  dove  will  be 

I  have  read  Victor  Hugo's  Uanwr     as  comfortable  inside  the  ehwse  as  if 
Jotir  ii'vH  Condamni,  but  X  do  not     Ihey  were  in  cotton." 
recollect,  in  the  course  of  my  literary        "  Rather  cold,    though,    on     the 
researches,  having  met  with  any  occu-     mmble,''  replied  Mackinnon. 
rate  journal  of  a  gentleman's  sensa-         ■'  Gad,    you're    right,"    said    the 
tions   before  perpetrating  an  elope-     Saxon.    "  I  say,  don't  yon    think, 
mcnt.    It  is  a  thing  that  could  eoxily     since  I'm  good-natured  enough  to  ex- 
be  done  at  a  moment's  notice,  but     pose  myself  in  that  way,  wo  mi^t 
the  case  seems  very  different  after  the     have  a  bottle  of  mulled  port  just  by 
calm  contemplation  of  a  week.    You     way  of  forUlier?" 
I>egin,  then,  to  calculate  the  results.         "  You'ra  a  devilish  sensible  fbllow, 
Fancy  takes  a  leap  beyond  the  houcy-     Cutts,"  said  Mackinnon  ;  and  he  rang 
inoon,  and  dim  apparitions  of  bakers'     the  bell. 

bills,  and  the  skeletons  of  cheap  fumi-  "  Won't  it  be  rare  fnn ! "  said  Sacks, 
ture,obtrudethemselve8involuularily  helping  himself  to  a  rummer  of  the 
on  your  view.  I  lay  down  on  ilin  bed,  reeking  fluid.  "  Think  what  a  jolly 
and  tried  to  sleep  until  1  should  re-  scamper  we  shall  have.  The  horses' 
ccive  the  appoiutcdsignal.  Forsomo  feet  ringing  like  metal  as  they  tear 
time  it  would  not  do.  The  nightmare,  full  gallop  along  the  road,  and  oM 
in  the  form  of  a  nurse  with  ponderous  Morgan  in  a  buggy  behind,  swearing 
twins,  sat  deliberately  down  upon  my  like  an  incarnate  demon  I  Mac, 
chest,  and  requested  one  of  Ihcm,  a  here's  your  good  health ;  you're  a 
hideous  red-haired  little  imp,  to  kiss  capital  fellow.  Give  us  a  song,  old 
its  dear  I'apa !  At  last,  however,  I  chap  I  I  won't  see  you  again  for 
iiucc<?eded.  three  weeks  at  the  soonest.    My  eyeg ! 

In  the  mean  lime  Messrs  Cutts  and  what  a  rage  Ginger  will  be  in!" 
Mackinnon  sat  down  to  their  frugal  Mackinuon wasof aJacobitefarailj 
banquet  in  the  coffee-room.  A  glass  who  had  rather  burned  their  fmgera  in 
of  sherry  after  sonp  is  allowed  to  the  the  Forty-five,  and  being  also  some- 
merest  anchorite,  therefore  my  friends  what  of  a  sentimental  turn,  he  inva- 
opincd  that  they  could  not  do  less  riubly  became  lachiymose  over  hia 
than  order  a  bottle.  Afler  fish,  liquor,  and  poured  ont  the  passion  of 
Mackinnon  discovered  that  lie  was  in  his  soul  in  lamentations  over  the  fall 
very  low  spirits—a  dismal  foreboding  of  the  Stuarts.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
had  haunted  him  all  forenoon  ;  and  as  favouring  Cutts  with  any  congenial 
it  clearly  would  not  do  to  betray  any  ditty  from  the  Coal-hole  or  Cidcr-cel- 
deprcssion  in  the  ball- room,  he  rather  lar,  he  struck  up  "  Dmmmossic  mair, 
thought  that  a  lla^tk  of  ciitiiupague  DrummoERle  day,"  in  a  style  tbu 
would  alleviate  his  uielancholy  symp-     wonld  have  drawn  tears  from  aj  ""     "" 
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burgh  ticket-porter.  Sacks,  witliont 
baving  any  distinct  idea  of  tlie  period 
of  history  to  which  the  ballad  referred^ 
pronounced  it  to  be  deuced  touching ; 
whereupon  Alackinnou  commenced  a 
eulogy  on  the  clans  in  general,  and 
his  own  sept  in  particular. 

"  Ay,  that  must  have  been  a  plea- 
sant fellow,"  said  Cutts,  in  response 
to  a  legend  of  Mackinnon's,  concerning 
a  remote  progenitor  known  by  the 
sobriquet  of  Angus  with  the  bloody 
whiskers;  "a  little  too  ready  with 
his  knife  pcrhajis,  but  a  lively  com- 
panion, I  daresay,  over  a  joint  of  his 
neighbour's  beef.  Ton  my  soul,  it's 
quite  delightful  to  hear  you  talk, 
3Iackinnon  ;  as  good  as  reading  one 
of  Bums's  novels.  Just  ring  the  bell, 
will  you,  for  another  jug ;  and  then 
tell  me  the  story  of  your  great  ances- 
tor who  killed  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland." 

This  adroit  stroke  of  the  Saxon, 
whose  thirst  in  reality  was  for  licjuor, 
not  for  lore,  proved  perfectly  irresis- 
tible. Mackinnon  went  on  lying  like  a 
Scnnachie,  and  by  the  time  the  second 
jug  was  emptied,  both  gentlemen  were 
just  tottering  on  the  verge  of  inebria- 
tion. The  sound  of  the  music  in  the 
apartment  above  first  recalled  Mac- 
kinnon to  the  sense  of  his  duties. 

''  I  say  though,  Cutts,  1  must  be 
off  now.  1*11  bring  the  girl  down  to 
supper,  and  Freddy  will  take  her  off 
my  hands  at  the  door ;  isn't  that  the 
agreement  ?  Faith,  though,  I'll  have 
a  waltz  with  her  first.  I  hope  there's 
no  smell  of  port-wine  about  me.  It 
won't  do  for  a  ball-room." 

"Tr}'a  glass  of  brandy,"  said  Cutts, 
and  ho  administered  the  potation. 
*'  Now  you  Ik?  off,  and  Til  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  below." 

The  Saxon's  ideas  of  a  look-out 
were  rather  original.  In  the  first 
pUce  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  bar,  where 
the  nie<:«*  of  the  landlady — a  prfect 
little  Hebe — i>resided,  and  varied  the 
charms  of  a  flirtation  with  a  modicum 
of  brandy  and  water.  He  then  re- 
turned to  the  coffee-room,  in  which 
were  two  gentlemen  who  had  seceded 
for  a  moment  from  the  ball  They 
were  botli  vcr}*  accurately  dressed, 
proud  of  French  polish,  white  cravats, 
and  lemon -coloured  gloves,  and  alto- 
gether seemed  to  consider  themselves 
as  the  Huishcd  D'Orsays  of  Shrews- 


bury. A  few  superdlious  looks,  which 
they  vouchsafed  upon  Cutts,  who,  to 
say  the  truth,  was  no  beauty  in  bis 
shooting-jacket,  roused  the  Saxon 
lion.  Some  complimentary  expres- 
sions passed  between  the  parties, 
which  ended  in  an  offer  from  Cutts  to 
fight  both  gentlemen  for  a  five-pound 
note ;  or,  if  they  had  not  so  much 
ready  cash,  to  accommodate  them 
with  a  thrashing  on  credit.  This  pro- 
posal was  magnanimously  declined  by 
the  strangers,  who  edged  gradually 
towards  the  door ;  however,  nothing, 
but  the  arrival  of  several  waiters,  who 
recognised,  from  frequent  practice, 
the  incipient  symptoms  of  a  row, 
could  have  prevented  some  little  dis- 
play of  pugilistic  science.  The  tem- 
per of  Cutts  was,  of  coarse,  a  little 
ruined  by  the  encounter,  and,  in  order 
to  restore  his  mind  to  its  usual  equi- 
librium, ho  treated  himself  to  another 
soother,  and  then  ascended  the  stairs 
to  sec  what  I  was  domg.  By  that 
time  it  was  late  in  the  evening. 

A  tremendous  slap  on  the  shonlder 
roused  me  from  my  dreams.  I  started 
up,  and  there,  to  my  amazement,  was 
Cutts  sitting  upon  the  bed  with  a  fresh- 
lighted  cigar  in  his  month,  pufllng  as 
vigorously  as  an  engine. 

"Good  heavens,  Cutts!"  cried  I, 
^^  what  is  the  matter?  I  hope  nothing 
has  gone  wrong?  Where's  Maiy?" 

''Ail  right,  old  fellow,"  said  the 
Saxon  with  a  mysterious  smile. 
"  We've  plenty  time  yet  for  another 
glass  of  brandy  and  water.'* 

''Surely,  Cutts,  you  can't  hare 
been  making  a  beast  of  yourself  I** 
and  I  seized  a  candle.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact :  he  was  veiy 
fearfully  disguised. 

"  That  I  should  have  trusted  my- 
self in  the  hands  of  such  ajackassl" 
was  my  first  exclamation.  ''  Lea\'e 
the  room  this  moment,  sir,  or  I  shall 
knock  you  down  with  a  chair;  and 
never  let  me  see  your  disgusting  coun- 
tenance again." 

"  Did  you  apply  those  epi— epi- 
taphs to  me,  sirV'  said  the  Saxon, 
with  an  al)ortive  attempt  to  look  dig- 
nified. ''  You  shall  hear  from  me  in 
the  morning.  This  is  an  nngrateftd 
world— very!  I've  been  doing  all  I 
can  for  him,  keeping  all  the  liquor  out 
of  the  postilions — and  that  is  my  re- 
ward!   I  can't  help  it,"  eontimed 
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CuttB,  lapsing  into  n  uii'lodramBtic 
rGminisceDce  ottlie  A<ii'li>!ii— "soril 
juat  belay  my  pipe.  Bless  uiy  dear 
eyes — how  came  the  Bait-water  hero? 
Hold  hard,  old  boy— no  snivelling !" 
and  he  drew  tlie  back  of  his  haad 
across  liis  eyes,  as  if  Iio  waa  parting 
from  a  messmate  upon  the  eve  of 
execntion. 

"  This  is  intolerable  1  "  I  crieiL 
"  Get  ont,  sir,  or  I  bhaiil  throw  yon 
over  the  window  I" 

"  Like  to  see  you  try  it,"  said  Cntts 
with  a  Coriolsnna  air  of  deliatice.  I 
had  just  enough  comniaod  over  my- 
self to  ice  that  a  row  niili  the  Saxon 
was  worse  than  useless,  as  it  vonJd 
effectually  destroy  my  last  remaining 
chance.  Ithereforechaogcilmyplans. 

*'  Mark  me,  dr.  I  am  going  to  ring 
the  bell  for  Uie  waiters,  and  if  you 
don't  choose  to  relievo  me  of  your 
presence  at  once,  they  shall  have  my 
ordersto  carryyou  downstairs.  Will 
yoo  go,  ahr  ?  No !  then  take  the  conse- 
quences;" and  I  rang  the  bell  like  a 
demoniac. 

The  music  stopped  in  tho  room  bo- 
low.  Cutts,  drunk  as  he  was,  observed 
the  circumstanee ;  and  no  sooner  were 
steps  heard  upon  thi^  stairs,  in  obe* 
dicnce  to  the  tocsin,  than  be  took  his 
departure  with  the  caudle.  I  lay 
down  again  till  the  tumult  should 
subside,  when  1  intctiiicd  to  upprise 
Mackinnon  of  the  present  state  of 
matters. 

^ly  appeal  to  the  bell,  which  was  a 
vi(;orous  one,  had  produced  a  marked 
effect.  Seieral  of  tho  company  had 
come  to  the  door  of  tiic  ball-room,  in 
order  to  learn  the  true  nature  of  tho 
alarm ;  and  Cults  on  his  descent  was 
assailed  by  vehement  enquiries. 

"  Oh,  don't  ask  me — don't  ask 
me ! "  said  the  villain,  wringing  his 
hands  like  a  male  Antigone.  "  My 
poor  friend!  he's  jostgoingl  Oh,  gen- 
tlemen, is  there  no  medical  man  here 
to  save  him?" 

"Doctor  Morgan!  Doctor  Mor- 
gan ! "  shouted  twenty  voices. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  what's  tho  matter 
here  ? "  said  tho  doctor,  emerging 
tvum  the  ball-room.  "  Any  body 
taken  suddeuly  ill,  eh  ?  " 

"Oh,my  poorfriendl"  groaned  the 
traitor. 

"Mercy  on  me  I  is  it  so  bad  as 
that?"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  moat  see 
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him  immediately.  Uydear  sir,  whAt 
it  tho  matter  with  your  Mend  ?  " 

"  HjB  head,  sir — his  head  I  "  jald 
Cntta  with  a  sob — "he  is  qaice  mad 
at  the  present  moment.  If  you  go 
np-stairs  to  No.  3,  you'll  fiwi  him 
biting  the  bed-posts !  " 

"  This  must  be  looked  to  instantly," 
said  the  Doctor.  "  Gentlemen,  it  I 
want  assistance  I  shall  call  for  you ; 
but  we  must  tue  gentle  meatie  if  pos- 
sible. Poor  yoQUg  man  !  No.  8  did 
you  say,  sir  ?  "  and  the  doctor  asc«uiU 
od  the  st^case. 

"TMs  ia  au  awful  thing,  Mr  CatU!" 
said  Mrs  Uickson,  the  comely  mistress 
of  the  house;  "  is  there  nothing  that 
wonld  do  the  poor  gentleman  any 
good?" 

"  I  think  he'd  be  a  great  deal  the 
bettor  of  a  Utile  brandy  and  water," 
said  Cutis — "  the  doctor  hinted  as 
much  just  DOW ;  and,  my  dear  madam, 
you  had  better  make  two  glasses  of  it, 
rather  stiff,  and  send  them  up-stalis 
by  tlie  Boots." 

I  was  BtsrUed  by  the  entry  of  a 
stranger  with  a  light,  who  approached 
the- bed  with  all  the  etoalthinoss  of  a 
cat. 

"  'Zounds,  sir,  what  do  you  want 
here  ?  "  cried  I,  springing  up. 

"  Hush,  my  dear  sir,  bush !  we 
must  be  culm — really  we  umst.  It 
will  never  do  to  allow  ourselves  to  bo 
agitated  in  this  way," 

"Confound  you,  sir  I  what  do  you 
mean  ? " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  sirl  merely  a  friendly 
visit,  that's  all.  I  would  like  to  have 
a  litUe  i)uict  chat  with  yon.  How  is 
onrpulse?  Do wefeelauypaiiiabont 
the  temples?" 

"  I'll  very  soon  make  yon  fcel  poia 
enough  somewhere,"  cried  I,  in  a 
towering  passion.  "  If  you  don't  quit 
my  mom  this  moment,  you  old  idiot, 
by  tbe  bones  of  the  Bruce  I'll  toss 
yon  over  the  stairs  I " 

"  Oh,  if  that  be  the  case,  the  sooner 
wo  send  for  a  straight  jacket  tho  bet- 
ter!" said  the  doctor,  "But,  eh[ 
what !  by  Jove,  it's  tho  yonng  Scotch 
rascal  who  was  making  love  to  my 
daughter  1 " 

"DrMorgan!"  Icried.  "Uponmy 
honour,  sir,  1  am  quite  annoyi^" 

"  Hallo  I  what's  this  ?  Wo  are 
calm  enough  now.  Answer  me  direct- 
ly, e'a ;  are  you  delirious  or  not  7 " 
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**  No  more  than  yonrself,  doctor." 

"  This,  then,  was  a  concerted  trick 
to  make  a  fool  of  me ! "  sputtered  tho 
Welsh  Esculapias.  "  But  FU  be  re- 
venged. I'll  have  you  before  a  magis- 
trate for  this,  you  villain  1 " 

"  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  I  am  per- 
fectly innocent.  If  you'll  only  hear 
me  for  a  single  moment  " 

"To  Ihj  exposed  before  the  whole 
town  of  Shrewsbury,  too !  TU  never 
forgive  it ! ''  and  the  doctor  banged 
out  of  the  room.  To  his  dismay  ho 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  Cutts, 
who,  along  with  the  Boots,  had  been 
a  delighted  auditor  of  the  scene. 

"  How  is  om*  patient,  doctor  ? " 
said  the  Saxon,  "  Is  our  pulse  good 
to-night  ?  Did  wc  take  a  look  at  our 
tongue?" 

"  Sir,  you're  a  ruffian ! "  roared  the 
doctor. 

"  Oh,  come — we  must  be  calm  ;  it 
will  never  do  to  discompose  ourselves. 
Take  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water, 
doctor,  and  weUl  drink  success  to  the 
profession.  What  1  you  won't,  eh  ? 
Well  then.  Boots,  you  take  one  and 
rii  finish  tho  other.  Here  is  Doctor 
Morgan's  very  good  health,"  cried 
Cutts,  advancing  to  the  head  of  the 
stall's,  "  and  may  he  long  continue 
to  be  an  ornament  to  his  profes- 
sion!" 

"  Low  scoundrel !  "  cried  one  of  the 
young  gentlemen  in  lemon-coloured 
gloves,  recognising  his  former  antago- 
nist. 

"  There's  tho  rest  of  it  for  you,  my 
fine  fellow,"  retorted  Cutts,  and  the 
tumbler  whizzed  within  an  inch  of 
Young  Shrewsbury's  maccassared 
locks. 

A  rush  was  made  up  the  staircase 
by  several  of  the  aggravated  natives ; 
but  Cutts  stood  at  bay  like  a  lion, 
and  threatened  instant  death  to  the 
first  person  who  should  approach 
hiui.   The  commotion  was  at  its  height 
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when  I  recognised  the  voice  of  Mr 
Ginger. 

"Cutts,  is  that  you?  come  down 
this  instant,  sir ! "  and  the  crestfallen 
Saxon  obeyed. 

"Freddy,  where  are  you?"  cried 
my  uncle. 

"Here!" 

"  A  pretty  business  you  two  fellows 
have  been  making  of  it  I"  said  Scripio, 
with  wonderful  mildness.  "Bat  never 
mind;  let  them  laugh  who  win. 
We've  done  the  trick  for  you  I" 

"  Indeed,  uncle  I  how  so  ?  " 

"  Tho  Biggleswade  bill  has  passed, 
and  I've  sold  your  shares  at  nineteen 
premium." 

"  Then  I  have  " 

"  Exactly  twenty  thousand  pounda.'* 

I  felt  as  if  my  head  were  turning 
round.  At  that  moment  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Mary  leaning  on  faer  fit- 
tber's  arm.  She  looked  prettier  than 
ever. 

"  Doctor  Morgan,"  I  said,  "  there 
has  been  a  mistake  here — will  you 
suffer  me  to  explain  it?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  doctor,  in  a 
very  mollified  tone ;  "  if  you  will 
breakfast  with  mo  to-monrow  morn- 
ing." Twenty  thousand  pounds  do 
make  a  difierence  in  a  man's  posi- 
tion. 

"May  I  come  too,  doctor?"  hie- 
cupcd  Cutts. 

"  No,  sir ;  and,  if  yon  do  not  wish 
to  be  prosecuted,  you  had  better  send 
me  a  fee  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Oh,  come  I "  said  old  Scripio.  "  1 
daresay  it  was  merely  a  bit  of  fun. 
I'll  settle  the  fees,  doctor.  Put  Cutts 
to  bed,  and  let  the  rest  of  us  have  a 
bit  of  supper." 

On  that  day  three  weeks  I  married 
Mary  Morgan,  and  have  never  t^ea 
another  share  in  any  railway  since. 
If  the  reader  wishes  to  know  the  rea- 
son, he  may  consult  the  list  of  present 
prices. 
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The  Vicebot  and  the  Abistocbact,  ob  Mexico  in  1812. 

Pabt  the  TniBD. 


In  commcnciog  a  brief  final  notice 
of  "  Tiie  Viceroy  and  the  Aristocracy," 
we  regret  mnch  to  inform  our  readers 
that  it  is,  in  a  manner,  a  story  with- 
out an  end.  One  of  the  most  striking 
pecaliarities  of  this  <inonymons  author, 
consists  in  his  singular  and  unaccount- 
able habit  of  leaving  every  thing  un- 
finished. Despising  the  rule  generally 
obsen-ed  by  romance  writers,  of  bring- 
ing their  works  to  some  sort  of  climax 
or  denouement^  he  in  no  one  instance 
takes  the  trouble  to  dispose  satisfac- 
torily of  his  characters ;  but,  after 
strongly  interesting  the  reader  in  their 
fate,  abandons  them  in  the  middle  of 
their  career,  as  if  he  intended,  some 
day  or  other,  to  complete  their  his- 
tory in  another  volume.  The  inven- 
tive and  descriptive  powers  displayed 
in  his  writings,  render  it  impossible  to 
attribute  this  peculiarity  to  lack  of 
ability.  A  chapter  or  two  would  fire- 
quently  be  sufficient  to  terminate 
every  thing  in  one  way  or  the  other ; 
but  these  chapters,  owing  to  some 
whim  of  the  author,  ai*e  denied  us. 
Manifold  arc  the  eccentricities  of  ge- 
nius, and  our  unknown  friend  has  evi- 
dently no  small  share  of  them.  We 
are  compelled,  therefore,  to  look  upon 
his  books  less  as  regular  novels,  tnan 
as  a  scries  of  sketches,  scenes,  and 
adventures,  with  slight  connectmg 
links ;  and  resembling,  by  their  vivid 
colouring,  and  graphic  and  character- 
istic details,  some  admirably  painted 
and  gorgeous  panorama,  of  which  the 
materials  exhibit  infinite  variety  and 
the  most  striking  contrasts. 

We  cannot  hope,  in  our  translation, 
to  do  full  justice  to  so  able  an  origi- 
nal ;  and  the  less  so  as,  in  the  extracts 
given,  wc  are  compelled  to  take  con- 
siderable liberties  in  the  way  of  abridge- 
ment. Wc  arc,  nevertheless,  desirous 
of  following  the  fortunes  of  Don  Ma- 
nuel as  far  as  the  author  acquaints  us 
with  them ;  previously  to  which,  how- 


ever, we  will  lay  before  our  readers 
one  or  two  fragments,  having  little 
connexion  with  the  plot  of  the  book, 
but  highly  illustrative  of  the  singular 
state  of  Mexican  society  and  mannen 
at  the  period  referred  to.  We  com- 
mence with  a  striking  sketch  of  the 
L^peros,  as  they  appeared  when  as- 
sembled outside  the  city  of  Mexico, 
awaitiuff  the  arrival  of  Vicente  Gnc- 
i^ro  and  the  patriot  army. 

The  morning  of  the  ninth  of  Febru- 
ary 1812,  had  scarcely  dawned,  when 
the  entke  multitude  of  those  wretched 
beings,  known  by  the  name  of  L^pe^ 
ros,  left  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  ad- 
vanced along  the  Ajotla  road  as  far 
as  the  chain  of  volcanic  hiUs  ahreadj 
alluded  to. 

The  road  in  question  forms,  with 
the  land  adjacent  to  it,  one  of  tlw 
most  dreary  portions  of  the  rich  valley 
of  Mexico  or  Tenochtitlan ;  and  the 
swampy  ground  through  whidh  it 
passes,  and  which  is  only  exchanged, 
beyond  the  hillocks,  for  a  stratum  of 
lava,  exhibited,  even  in  the  moat 
palmy  days  of  Mexican  splendour,  tiie 
same  gloomy  and  deseri  character  as 
at  the  period  here  referred  to.  Wretch- 
ed huts,  inhabited  by  half^naked.In^ 
dians,  who  either  worked  at  the  cfeio- 
gue^*  or  gained  a  scanty  existence  by 
fishing,  and  here  and  there  a  spot  of 
ground  planted  with  vegetables,  were 
the  most  agreeable  objects  to  be  met 
with ;  while  the  low  grounds  lay  en- 
tirely waste,  even  the  obtuse  Indinna 
being  detened  by  thehr  poisonous  ex- 
halations from  attemptmg  their  cnl- 
tivation. 

It  was  along  this  road,  early  upon 
the  above-named  morning,  that  hordes 
of  brown,  squalid,  sullen-looking . 
beings,  equally  debased  in  mind  ana 
body,  were  seen  advancing ;  dragging 
themselves  listiessly  along,  now  slow- 
ly, then  more  rapidly,  in  the  dhrection 
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of  the  hills.    It  was  a  disgusting,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  lamentable  sight, 
to  behold  this  mass  of  lilth,  mit*ery, 
and  dcgi-adation,  whieh  came  crawl- 
ing and  limping  along,  scarcely  hnmau 
in  anght  except  the  furm  of  tiiose  who 
composed  it.     The  majority  of  the 
Lei)cros  were  coniph-tely  naked,  un- 
less the  fragments  of  tattered  blankets 
that  hung  in  shreds  over  their  shoul- 
ders couhl  be  reckoned  as  clothing. 
Here  and  there  might  be  seen  a  thread- 
bare jacket  or  mtuuftt^  or  a  pair  of 
ragged  calico  trousers ;  while  the  som- 
hrern  de  petatc^  or  straw -hat,  was 
worn  bv  nearlv  all  of  them.    The 
women  had  their  long  lank  hair  hang- 
ing lot>se  about  their  persons,  fomiing 
their  chief  covering,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  some  scanty  rags    fastened 
round  their  hips.  In  groups  of  twenty 
to  a  hundred,  somc^  of  several  hun- 
dreds, on  they  came,  all  wearing  that 
vacant  look  which  is  the  attribute  of 
the  degraded  and  cretin-like  Indian  of 
the  Tenochtitlan   valley ;  but  which 
was  now  modified  by  an  uneasy  rest- 
lessness that  seemed  to  impel  them 
irresistiblv    towards    the    iru>    Frio 
mountains.     There    was    something 
strange  and  mysterious  in  the  deport- 
ment of  this  sombre-looking  mob; 
no  shout,  no  laugh — none  of  those 
boisterous  outbreaks  commonlv  wit- 
nessed    amongst    numeroiw    assem- 
blages of  the  lower  classes.     On  most 
of  their  callous,  but  naturally  bv  no 
means  stupid,  physingnomies,  the  ex- 
pression was  one  of  spite  and  cun- 
ning, combined  with  indications  of  a 
secret  and  anxious  expectation.  Over 
the  wliole  column,  which  was  at  least 
a  mile  in  extent,  hnngchuids  of  smoke, 
more  or  h'ss  thick  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  density  of  the  crowd. 
Destitute  and  wretchedly  poor  as  the 
Leperos  were,  they  had,  nevertheless, 
managed  to  provi<le  themselves,  al- 
most without    excei>tion,   with    one 
article  of  luxury;  men,  women,  and 
children,  all  had  cigars,  and  the  smoke 
of  the  tobacco  was  ])y  far  the  most 
endurable  of  the  odoui*s  emitted  by 
this  rank  multitude. 

Upon  reaching  the  rising  ground, 
the  s<pialid  throng  distributed  itself 
in  groups  over  the  road,  or  <»n  and 
around  the  hillocks,  as  if  intending  to 


take  up  its  position  there.-  In  all 
imaginable  postures,  lying,  standing, 
sitting,  and  squatting  down,  they 
waited :  why,  and  for  whom,  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  say,  since  they 
themselves  had  only  an  indistinct  p<?r- 
ception  of  then*  object.  Hours  passed 
away,  and  there  they  still  were,  sunk 
in  the  lazy  apathy  which  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  Mexican  ludiaos,  and 
of  all  much- oppressed  nations — a  na- 
tural consequence  of  the  despotism 
that  crushes  them,  and  causes  them  at 
last  to  look  upon  the  unseen  power 
by  which  they  are  o])pressed  as  tbo 
decree  of  an  iron  fate  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  resist  or  evade.  For 
a  long  time  profoimd  silence  reigned 
among  these  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands — a  silence  broken  only  by 
an  occasional  indistmct  murmur  or 
sigh,  which  found,  however,  neither 
reply  nor  echo. 

A  group  that  had  stationed  itself 
on  a  projection  of  the  hillock  ovex. 
which  winds  the  road  from  jMcxico  to 
Ajotla,  at  last  had  its  attention  at- 
tracted by  a  party  of  hoi'semen  ap- 
proaching from  the  direction  of  Bnen 
Vista.  This  sight,  although  by  no 
means  unusual  on  that  frequented  road, 
appeared  to  interest  the  Leperos.  They 
raised  their  heads,  gazed  a  while 
at  the  riders,  gave  a  kind  of  growl, 
like  dogs  who  perceive  something 
strange  or  suspicious,  and  then  for 
the  most  part  stretched  themselves 
out  again.  Some,  however,  continncd 
to  mutter  and  grumble,  and  at  last 
l)egan  to  ntter  audible  curses. 
•  *'  Ahuitzote ! ''  exclaimed  one  of  the 
Ouachinangos,  ri.Hing  to  liis  feet,  and 
fixing  the  oblique  gaze  of  his  eyes, 
which  were  set  wide  apart,  upon  the 
distant  horsemen. 

**  Ahuitzote !"  repeated  his  compa- 
nions— the  last  syllable  of  the  word 
seeming  to  stick  in  their  throats. 

**  1  was  lying  yesterday  onder  the 
7>/)r/«/f>',"nnirmnred  an  Indian, "  when 

Agostino  Iturbide  came  by" 

He  was  too  indolent  to  finish  what 
he  would  have  said  ;  but  a  glance  at 
his  legs  and  shoulders,  which  were 
bloody  and  scarred  with  sabre  cutd, 
completed  his  meaning. 

''  The  earth  lx»longs  to  ToDantzin,* 
the  heavens  to  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe, 


*  The  Mexican  Ceres,  gcddcss  of  maize*. 
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and  tlic  portalea  to  the  red  laon,"  sniil 

another  Indian.  "  The  day  will  come 
when  DO  Oaciiupln  shall  drivi]  us  out 
of  tbem," 

■'  And  wben  the  soiis  of  Tenochtlt- 
Iftn  shall  have  pulque  tor  their  diiuk," 
muttered  a  Uilrd. 

"Aad  tortiiias  wich  fat  chili  for 
their  food,"  chimed  In  a  ronrtli.  '-.Uo/- 
dilo  Don  Agottmal  He  la  more  the 
Abnitzotfi  of  Ihe  Ehildreu  of  Ttnoch- 
tiilan  than  thcGochiipiaiS  theniselvcd." 

During  this  dialogno,  an  old  litdtan 
of  powerfnl  &UDe  had  ascended  the 
hilloct,  and  si(Dattei]  himself  down  on 
one  of  the  blocks  of  lava  with  whitb 
tl]«>  groniul  was  strewed.  The  other 
Li^peroB  Eef>mcd  to  regard  him  with  a 
CGrtmu  di'gree  otrospect  and  attention, 
and,  after  muttcjing  the  name  of  Tatii 
Istia,*  they;  remained  eilcnt,  a«  If 
cx|i«cting  him  to  «pcak.  A?  this, 
howfvi.^r,  did  not  immedhucly  follow, 
they  let  their  heads  sink  again,  and 
relapsed  into  their  prerioiu  stati;  of 
brooding  njiathy. 

The  Indian  gazed  mystcrionaly 
aronml  him,  lit  a  cigar,  ami,  after  a 
few  piifla,  hroko  sileice  in  the  low 
luiirmmiug  tones  peculiar  to  the  In- 
dian race. 

"  Islla  has  heard  the  discoarsc  of 
the  Cura  HippoUto  of  Tloecala.  It 
woi  no  cuKKbi  (U  fraUe.f  Litta  haa 
often  heard  the  same  from  the  priests 
of  his  own  r»ce.  Will  my  biWhecs 
Ivear  the  words  of  the  Cora  Hippo- 
Uto V" 

There  was  an  unaniraona  sign  of 
n.sscnt  from  the  Ltdians. 

"  He  who  hath  cars  to  hear,  let  him 
hear!  So  said  the  Cura  Uippolito, 
and  so  saith  Istia.  When  Don  Abra- 
ham, a  most  excelleot  eaballero, 
greatly  esteemed  both  by  the  holy 
Virgin  of  Guadalnpo  and  by  Mexi- 
cotJ" 

The  npeaker  paused,  for  his  cigar 
waa  going  out.  We  take  advantage 
of  the  pause,  to  inform  our  readers 
that  the  Don  Abraham  who  was  thns 
strangely,  and,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Mexican  Indian  priests, 
brought  into  the  society  of  Mcxicotl 
and  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  was  no 
other  than  the  Jewish  painaich. 

"  Wheu  Don  Abraham,"  continued 


the  In^an,  "felt  his  end  approach-        i 
LBg,  he  called  hi«  son,  Don  Isaac,  and        i 
bequeathed  to  liim  all  bla  possessions;        [ 
after  which  he  died  in  the  Lord.  This       b 
Don  baac  was,  as  the  leDovos  bxn       j 
perhaps  heard,   a  God-fearing  ma&,        ' 
who  had  two  eons,  iJon  Esau  and  Don    'J 
Jago.     Of  these,  your  worships  must        i 
mideTstaDd.  Don  Baan  was  the  ehter,        ' 
or    first-born,    and    Don    Jago    thfl 
younger.    And  when  Don  Jago  was 
twenty  years  old,  he  had  a  dream,  ia 
which' be  wae  toht  to  go  to  the  ftladre 
Patrio,    whpre    great    good    fortniM 
atvaitcd  him." 

The  man  pat»ed  at  the  wonls  Madn 
Fatria,  by  which  the  reader  will  id*        J 
ways  imderstaod  Spain.    A  number        1 
of  I/'peros  hod  ascended  Uie  hlUock,        1 
and  collected  round  the  speaker.  ' 

"  As  SoBor  Don  Jago,"  resumed 
TatIi  Istia,   "  as  youni,\T  son,  had 
leas  claim  upon  Ihe  Inherltanw  of  his 
father  than  Don  Esau,  he  did  accord*        j 
ing  to  his  dream,  and  betook  himaelf       n 
tn  the  Madre  IVtria,  where,  by  hia        I 
pleasant  discourse,  ke  wtm  the  fBTOOt 
of  the  King  of  the  Moors,  who  be-       I 
stowed  on  him  bis  daughter,  the  Prln-        1 
cesB  DoDa  Lea,  in  marriage,  and  atoOi        I 
after  two  years,  his  second  daughter,       I 
the  Prineesa  Dofla  KacheL    By  tbo«        ' 
two  wives  lie  had  twelve  sons  and        i 
dangbtvrs,  who  were   all  kJngn  and        j 
qnecns  in  the  Madre  Patriii,  aa  wdl        , 
a»  their  father,  to  whom  the  Gocbn-       * 
pins  still  prny,  nnder  the  name  of  ijant 
Jago  do  Compoatetla." 

The  Indiana  and  Metises,  of  whom 
the  crowd  of  Li!pcros  consisted,  nodded 
with  that  air  of  (jnict  conviction  which  • 
may  be  frequently  remarked  amongst 
the  lower  dasecs  in  certain  European 
countries,  when  they  bear  histories 
related  which  are  supported  by  ths 
mitlioHty  of  great  names,  and  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  which  might  ondangra 
Iralh  body  and  sou). 

"When  Don  Jago  had  established 
his  kingdom,"  conUnned  the  old  In- 
dian, "  the  wish  came  over  him  to 
visit  hie  own  land  again ;  so  he  sot  oat 
with  his  servants,  and,  after  many 
days,  cante  to  Ida  father's  house.  And. 
now  listen,  Seilores,"  said  the  Indian, 
raising  his  voice.  "  Don  Esan  waSt 
as  yoQ  ImoWt  the  first-bom,  and  a* 


*  Tatli  is  an  Aztec  word,  signifying  fkther. 
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such  would  have  possessed  his  father's 
land,  had  not  the  traitor,  Don  Jago, 
or,  as  the  Gachupins  call  him,  San 
Jago,  cheated  him  out  of  it.  Through 
this  it  was  that  the  sons  of  Tenochtit- 
lan  became  the  slaves  of  the  Gachu- 
V    pins,  who  are  the  sons  of  Jago." 

The  countenances  of  the  Ldperos 
began  to  express  increased  interest  in 
the  narration. 

"  It  was  in  the  estio,'^*  resumed  the 
Lidian,  "  tliat  Jago  returned  to  his 
father's  house,  where  a  great  enter- 
tainment was  given  to  him.  Don  Esau 
was  away  at  the  hunting-grounds, 
while  Don  Jago  was  feasting  on  the 
best  of  tortillas  and  the  finest  Taco- 
titlan  pulque,  better  no  Count  could 
have." 

At  the  mention  of  the  pulque,  there 
was  a  strong  sensation  amongst  the 
listeners. 

"Don  Esau  came  home  hungry 
from  the  chase,  and  found  his  brother 
with  a  dish  of  frijolos  before  him,  the 
best  that  ever  were  grown  upon  the 
Chinampas  of  the  jChalco.t  Now, 
what  think  you  the  traitor  Jago  did  ?  " 

"  lo  sd!  lo  se!  Wo  know ! "  cried 
several  Indians  eagerly. 

"  The  seilores,"  said  the  old  man 
gravely,  "  will  hear  that  Ixtla  speaks 
no  lies.  Jago  drew  back  his  dish  of 
frijolos,  as  if  from  a  dog;  and  when 
Don  Esau  begged  for  a  mouthful,  he 
promised  him  the  whole  dish  if  he 
would  give  up  his  birthright ;  but  if  ho 
would  not  do  so,  then  Jago  swore  that 
not  a  single  frijolo  should  pass  Don 
Esau's  lips." 

"And  Don  Esau?"  cried  the  Le- 
pcros. 

"  What  would  my  brothers  have 
done  had  they  been  thirsty  and  a-hun- 
gered,  and  had  seen  before  them  the 
skin  of  pulque,  and  the  dish  of  tor- 
tiUas  and  frijolos  ?  " 

This  argumentum  ad  hominem  eli- 
cited 8undr>'  greedy  looks  from  the 
surrounding  crowd ;  and  cries  of  "Ah, 
tortillas !  ah,  pulque ! "  burst  from  the 
craving  lips  of  the  Leperos. 

"  In  short,"  continued  the  old  In- 


dian, "  Don  Esau  gave  what  his  han- 
ger forced  him  to  give,  and  Don  Jago 
gave  in  return  the  dish  of  frijolos  and 
a  fine  large  skin  full  of  Tacotitlau 
pulque." 

"  Maldito  gavachoP^  growled  the 
L(^peros,  who,  in  spite  of  their  long- 
ing, could  not  help  finding  the  ex- 
change an  unfair  one. 

"  Hush  I "  said  the  Indian.  "  Don 
Esau,  as  you  shall  now  hear,  was  tin* 
father  of  the  sons  of  Tenochtitlan." 

At  this  new  piece  of  intelligenc(% 
the  crowd  opened  their  eyes  wider 
than  before. 

"Well,  seilores,"  continued  the 
Indian,  "  Don  Esau  had  his  dish  of 
frijolos,  and  Don  Jago  the  inheritance 
which  he  had  long  coveted.  Then 
Jago  went  back  to  the  ^ladre  Patrla, 
and  Esau,  having  lost  his  birthright, 
wandered  ont  into  the  wide  world. 
You  all  know,  seilores,  that  Mexico 
is  the  world,  for  Tenochtitlan  is  the 
capital  of  the  world."  %  ^ 

The  Leperos  nodded. 

"  To  Tenochtitlan,  then,  did  Esau 
betake  himself,  with  his  wives  and 
his  sons,  and  built  the  great  city  on 
the  lake,  and  made  the  Chinampas ; 
and  soon  the  city  became  greater  than 
any  one  in  Mexico.  For  many  hun- 
dred years  did  the  sons  of  Don  Esan 
rule  in  Tenochtitlan  and  Anahnac, 
and  his  younger  sons  in  Mechoacan 
and  Cholnla ;  and  the  children  of  hi:* 
concubines  lived  as  freemen  in  Tias- 
cala." 

"  Es  verdadf''^  mnrmured  one  of  the 
Leperos. 

"  ICs  verdady"  they  all  repeated.  • 

"  Well,"  continued  the  narrator. 
"  the  sons  of  Don  Esan  throvo  and 
multiplied,  and  had  dollars  and  tor- 
tillas in  plenty,  when  of  a  sadden  it 
came  into  the  heads  of  Don  Jago's 
children's  children  that  their  father 
had  had  the  share  of  the  first-bom, 
and  that  they,  as  his  descendant!*, 
inherited  the  right  over  the  whole 
world ;  that  is  to  say,  over  Mexico, 
and  that  the  sons  of  Esan  owed  them 
a  tribute.    Thereupon,  as  they  were 


*  The  dry  season. 

f  The  best  puhjiiu  is  that  of  Tacotitlan.  Frijolos  are  a  species  of  bean  which 
grows  in  great  perfection  in  the  Chinampas,  or  swimming  gardens  upon  the  lake 
of  Chalco. 

I  Tenochtitlan  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  valley  of  ^Icxico.  It  is  here  used  to 
designate  the  capital  city. 
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H  daring  and  knavish  race,  they  got         "  Don  AKoatino,  though  a  Ci'Mjle, 
upon  theu'  ships  and  landed  in  Yuca-     is  a  worse  Abuitcotc  (hau  the  Gactia- 
tan  and  Vera  Uruz,  and  ascended  the     piii^,"  miumnred  another  Leporo. 
heights  of  Xalappa  and  Tlascata,  &nd         "  Tlie  Crco1ei>,"  scrtamed  a  Zftmbo, 
liy  sweet  words  enticed  tlie  men  of     "  are  ihe  piquet'  eggs,*  the  GachOf 
'i'lascdla  iulo  their  nets,  and  with     pins   the  pigues   themselves.      Tb9  ^ 
their  help  got  through  the  burraneos     Crcoics  ore  the  sons  of  the  Marquis, 
and  over  the  mountains  of  Tenoch-     aad  of  his  conqtibtadoi'cs  nod  came-    i 
tiilaii.    Then  thej  besieged  and  de-     ratios,  who  made  the  Tlascalans  help 
stroycd  the  citj,  pat  to  death  all  those     them    against  Anahnac,    and  when 
ivho  bore  spears  and  machetes,  and     they  had  won  it,  mado  slaves  of  their 
uiatloslavea  of  therest."  allies.     LarifarU   Vivata  libertad!" 

"  MaldUoilicrcgeit"  mattered  the  "  Viva  la  ISiertad !  "  cried  another 
Li-pei-os.  of  tho  same  negro-Indian  race,  who 

"  And  when  they  had  taken  Te-  was  standing  with  his  arms  a-kimbo, 
nuehtitlan,''  continued  the  Indian,  and  looking  down  with  sovereign 
"•  they  said,  '  See,  here  it  is  good  to     contempt  upon  the  mob  of  L^peros. 

dwell.     Here  let  as  build  our  ran-     '■  '"      '    ''    '    "  ' " 

ehos,  and  the  sons  of  Esau  shall  plant 
our  muize  and  sow  onr  chili,  dig  our 
gardens,  and  tap  our  agave-trees; 
aud  their  daughters  shaU  spin  oar 
cotton,  their  wives  bake  onr  tortiilas, 
their  children  seek  for  gold  in  the 
livers,  and  their  men,  instead  of  war- 
riors, shall  be  caballitos  and  tena- 
ti  .res.'    And  so  it  came  to  pass." 

Tho  Indian  who  had  given  this  ri- 
snme  of  Father  Hippolito's  sermon, 
now  paused,  cither  because  he  hod 
nothing  fnrther  to  say,  or  because  he 


made  netto  six  millioo  dollars  out  of 
a  single  b<mama.'\  Netto,  setlores. 
Viva  ta  Kbtrtad!  D'ye  know,  seQores, 
what  liberty  is  ?  We  have  been  where 
it  llonrisb»i,  in  Gnanaxnto,  where 
we  brought  tho  dollars  out  of  the  Al- 
hondega  by  baskels-AiU.  Si,  eetiontu, 
the  most  beantiful,  niilkwhite,  silver 
dollars,  to  be  hod  for  the  taking;  that 
is  liberty." 

/a  ft'ftertflrf.' "  exclaimed  tie- 


was  reflecting  what  would  be  tho  best     knot  of  L^peros.     The  cry  was  re- 
application    ho  could    make   to  his     peated  by  the  next  group,  and  by  the 


hearers  of  these  various  wanderings 
and  sufferings  of  tho  chlldi'en  of  Esau. 
The  pause  that  ensncd,  however,  was 
sufficiently  long  for  the  Uperos  en- 
tirely to  forget  all  they  had  heai'd. 
Their  look  of  stnpid  vacancy  returned, 
mdthcy  relapsed,  like  so  many  s "--- 


next,  till  it  was  taken  up  by  thou- 
sands of  voices. 

"  Todos  diabtoa  P'  cried  tho  Zombo, 
"  a  hurra  for  liberty,  that  Cassio  may 
take  what  ho  likes,  and  where  he 
likes.  I  will  have  the  coudcsa  Buhl's 
donzclla  to  pour  out  my  pulque, 


into  their  various  postures  of  lazy  the  condesa  herself— by  the  virgin  of 
repose,  quite  oblivious  of  the  orator  Gnadalu[ie,  she  shall  bo  onr  lortH- 
who  had  BO  skilfully  transferred  to     lera!"i 


Mexico  the  heroes  of  tho  Old  Testa- 
ment. Some  of  them  continued  gaa- 
iijg  down  the  road  at  the  horsemen, 
who  were  now  drawing- near. 

",-l/iuj'tote.'"  grnmbled  an  Indian. 
■■  Son  Gaeliupinoa." 


Santa  Brigida,  santa  Agata,  gania 
Maria,  tanla  L'rmia,  con  todas  ata 
dia  mil  eirgtnu,  pray  for  the  senses 
oftheseDor  Cliinol"  cried  the  L^- 
ros,  beyond  measure  astonished  and' 
angry  at    tho    presumption    of  the 


*  The  pique  or  nigva  is  a  small  but  exceedingly  noxious 
•time  parte  of  Mexico,  eepeciftlly  in  the  low  grounds  of  Vfi 
IL  liorca  holes  in  the  skin  sad  Uys  its  eggs  ^ere,  cauti 
ind  Bametimes  dangerous  sores. 

f  A  term  used  in  mining  operations.  A  rich  vein  of  aili 
Kss  in  mining. 

%  In  JSIuxlcaa  houses  of  the  more  opulent  class, 
sole  purpose  of  prcjioriDg  and  baking  ihe  tnrtillas  ur 


't  that  alioaniU  In 
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Zambo.  "  Cliinol"  screamoil  the 
nogr«» -Indian  fiiriously,  •••  do  you  take 
1110  for  a  Cliiiio  y  Es  pu6ihU' f  Is  it 
pus.sibkV"  cried  he.  tcariii;!  ojuni  his 
jack^'t,  and  i»rodiiciii^'  from  a  siuuU 
jiilvcr  cai-e  a  dirty  bit  uf  i»aikT,  which 
he  hold  up  iu  triumpli.  "  Soe,  hero, 
Seuoria-s,  ^ilne  setenija  por  bhnaj!''''^ 

'^  (luc  sc  tvttgn  por  bianco!  "  yelled 
a  huinlred,  and  sonn  a  thousand, 
Loperos,  roaring  with  laughter.  And 
then  dancing  round  hmi  in  a  circle, 
they  again  vociferated,  •*  Uue  se  temja 
por  bianco  I  "* 

The  ragged  Zambo,  who,  in  his 
day-dream  of  ambition,  had  .>clocted 
a  comiterfs  for  his  cupbearer,  did  not 
Becni  disposed  easily  to  give  up  his 
claims  to  a  whitf  >kiu.  He  gazed 
fur  a  moment  at  the  mad  antics  and 
grimaces  of  the  filthy  and  ugly  inob 
by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and 
then  again  vociferated,  •*  Jo  soy  bian- 
co^ y  toilo  bianco  es  caballtro  I " 

'•  A  rascallv  thief  from  Vera  Cruz, 
that  is  what  you  are,''  was  the  retort ; 
'*  a  sand-lly  that  would  fain  creep  in 
and  make  its  nest  amongst  us.'^ 

"  I  will  show  you  who  has  the 
most  1)0 wcr,  your  Vic«'ute  Guororo, 
or  Cassio  laidro,''  cried  the  Zauibo. 
'*  1  ^^ill  lot  you  kuow  it,"  added  he, 
his  hands  stuck  in  his  sides  as  if  in 
deliance,  "  and  before  ton  months 
are  past,  I  will  have  Vicente  Gueroro 
for  mv  muh'ti'or/' 

The  Zambo's  cup  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing by  this  last  piece  of  i»resump- 
tion^  and  a  thousand  Indians,  forget- 
ting their  >loth  and  apathy,  sprang 
forward  to  srize  und  punish  tho  man 
■wlio  liad  darod  to  sprak  lightly  of  one 
of  tho  grcati'.^t  ln'nM.-s  (»f  tlie  Kevolu- 
tion,  the  ropresoutative  of  the  inte- 
rests of  the  colouivtl  races.  But  the 
Zambo  was  far  more  nimble  than  the 
fciluggi.'^ii  Lc'peros,  and  his  si)eod  of 
foot,  and  active  bounds  ovt-r  the 
hea])S  of  lava,  cnabiod  him  to  laugh 
at  tli(f  jmr-uit  and  monacrs  of  those 
zealtnis  jjartisans  ol"  the  illustrious 
Vicente  ( j  uoivro. 
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This  kind  of  familiar,  not  to  sav 
prolane,  adaptation  of  the  Scriptures 
to  the  comi)rehension  of  the  lowest 
and  most  ignorant  classes,  fur  the 
furtherance  of  a  political  or  other 
temporal  object,  is  not  altogether 
without  example  amongst  the  iiriest- 
hood  of  some  European  countries. 

AVe  ])ass  on  to  a  midday  scene  in 
the  citv  of  Mexico.  There  had  been 
a  disturbance,  followed  by  some  me- 
nacing (hmonstrations  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities;  and  tlie  streets,  in- 
stead of  being  silent  and  entirely  de- 
seilL'd,  as  is  usually  the  case  iu 
jMexico  during  tho  first  three  hours  of 
the  afternoon,  were  traversed  by  nu- 
merous ])asscnger3.  The  following 
pictua'  of  a  Spanish-Amciican  inte- 
rior, is  peculiarly  chai'acteristic. 


It  was  one  of  tliosc  delightful  Feb- 
rwsxy  afternoons,  when  the  freshness 
of  the  ^loxican  winter  blends  with 
tho  approaching  summer  heat  which 
is  so  soon  to  succeed  it,  when  the 
sun  begins  to  resume  its  power,  and 
the  heavens  appear  so  pure  and  deep, 
and  so  trans])aix'ut  iu  the  brilliancy 
of  their  golden-tinted  azure,  that  the 
eye  seeius  to  penetrate  beyond  them 
into  intinite  space.  From  the  i/uVa- 
dor^  or  balcony,  of  the  house  of  St 
Simon  Stilitta,  whence  thev  com- 
manded  a  view  of  the  cathedral,  of 
several  palaces,  and  for  nearly  a  mile 
down  the  long  Tacuba  street,  three 
pairs  of  dark  eyes  were  Hashing 
bright  glancesthrough  the  gilt  trellis- 
work.  It  was  a  stately  and  right 
Catholic-looking  mansion,  that  Casa 
de  San  Simon — which  was  so  called 
because  its  front  Wiis  adoihied  with 
the  imagi>  of  the  aforesaid  patron. 
An  image  of  St  Francisco  was  his 
companion,  and  botwoeu  the  two  was 
thi'  iialcoiiy,  occujutHl  by  three  young 
girls,  whoso  blooming  beauty  con- 
trast o<l  strongly  with  tho  harsh-fea- 
tund  and  indilforontlv  carved  and 
l»aintod  olligios  of  the  two  holy  men. 

Although  none  of  thi'  throo  damsels 
were  moio  than  half  through   their 


*  Qm' sc  t'upa /lOr  bhiico.  Lt't  hiin  ronsidor  hinisi'lf  white.  The  usual  form 
of  thi.'  <'mancipation  ccrtiliiMtes  which  the  Mexican  Audiencia  i^as  accustomed  to 
soil  at  hiirh  priors  to  the  culouro*!  race.-*.  1'ho.^e  eertitieatcii  were  urigiiially  con- 
finotl  to  the  <iua<iroons  and  4uiuterooiiSy  and  utlier  castes  that  had  only  a  small 
admixture  of  Indian  bIou*i. 
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teens,  thej  had  not  the  less  attained 
the  full  perfection  and  ripeness  of 
Mexican  womanhood.  First,  there 
was  the  Seflorita  DoQa  Celestina, 
daughter  of  the  intendant  of  Vallado- 
lid,  a  little  roond-faced  beauty,  with 
some  tendency  to  embonpoint^  lips 
rather  too  full,  eyes  black  and  brU- 
liant,  although  somewhat  prominent, 
a  well-turn^  waist,  and  a  healthy 
Spanish  complexion — that  is  to  say, 
bordering  on  the  yellow — of  which 
hue  her  teeth,  thanks  to  the  filthy 
cigar,  also  participated.  DoQa  Xi- 
nieue,  daughter  of  Seilor  Yivar,  one 
of  the  oidores  of  the  Andiencaa,  was 
of  more  slender  form  than  her  aboTe- 
named  companion,  her  lips  also  rather 
too  thick — a  defect  modified,  how- 
ever, by  the  grace  with  which  they 
occasionally  parted,  and  disclosed  a 
symmetrical  row  of  teeth.  Her  eyes, 
although  not  sufficiently  deep -set, 
sparkled  like  diamonds,  and  she 
smoked  her  pajita  with  an  elegance 
that  was  quite  enchanting.  I4inra, 
a  round-chinned,  plump-cheeked  dam- 
sel, youngest  daughter  of  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Hacienda  Real, 
made  up  the  trio.  All  three  had  the 
smallest  possible  feet,  the  most  fury- 
like  hands,  the  blackest  eyes,  and  llie 
best  Woodville  cigars ;  and  all  three 
were  suttering  from  a  most  extrava- 
gant fit  of  ennui.  It  was  to  get  rid  of 
this  last,  that  the  poor  girls,  who  lived 
in  the  Callc  de  Aguila,  the  fashion- 
able Spanish  street,  and  had  been 
awakened  from  their  siesta  by  the 
ffrito  and  disturbance,  had  come,  at- 
tended by  their  negro  waiting-maids, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  their  friend  Isidra, 
whom  they  had  found  giving  herself 
up  to  all  the  delights  of  Mexican ^hr- 
7nent€. 

The  mirador  on  which  the  three 
girls  were  lounging  and  smoking,  was 
connected  with  the  sala^  or  drawing- 
room,  by  lofty  folding-doors,  which 
stood  open.  At  the  further  end  of 
this  sala  was  the  estrada^  a  kind  of 
raised  platform ;  on  the  estrada  a 
large  low  ottoman,  and  on  the  otto- 
man two  figures,  of  which  the  one 
sat  upright,  and  the  otltcr  was  in  a 
reclining  posture.  The  girdle  of  the 
latter  was  loosened,  and  the  npper 
part  of  the  body  bare  of  all  covering, 
except  a  profusion  of  glossy  bhick 
huir,  which  was  spread  out  over  the 
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bosom  and  Bhonlders ;  answetiiw; 
however,  less  the  purpose  of  a  veS, 
than  that  of  making  mxa^  evident  the 
whiteness  of  the  owner's  skin.  The 
lady  thus  nnoeremonioosly  disappa- 
relied  was  apparently  very  yomig; 
but  no  inference  oonld  be  drawn  from 
her  face,  which  was  concealed  in  the  « 
lap  of  her  companion,  a  mulatto  ghrl, 
whose  fingers  and  eyes  were  alike 
busy  in  an  investigation  of  her  mis- 
tress'shead;  a  search  so  eager,  active, 
and  absorbing,  that  she  resembled  a 
huntress,  forgetting,  in  the  ardour  of 
the  chase,  all  surrounding  olijects. 

The  saloon  occupied  by  these  two 
damsels  was  furnished  in  the  usual 
manner  of  Spanish  houses  of  the  bet- 
ter class;  the  floor  spread  with  efteraff, 
or  mats,  a  large  table  in  the  oeotre, 
and  two  smaller  ones  at  the  sides, 
the  latter  supporting  images  of  tiie 
Vlrgra  de  loB  Bememos,  and  of  San 
Jago  de  ComposteQa.  A  -dozen  or 
two  high-backed  chairs,  datmg  pro- 
bably from  the  time  of  Philip  tlie 
Fourth,  made  up  the  fomiture.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  square  tiles 
of  blue  earthenware,  the  bMigtngg 
were  of  green  Cordovan  leather,  and 
instead  of  the  chandelier,  whidi  hung 
m  one  comer  of  the  extensive  apart- 
ment, six  silken  cords  were  suspended 
from  the  large  gilt  hook  in  the  centre 
of  the  ceiling.  On  the  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  lay  several  musi- 
cal instruments,  amongst  them  a 
Spanish  guitar  and  a  Mexican  tqnm^ 
atzli  or  lute— the  latter  a  holknr 
wooden  cylinder,  with  two  parallel 
holes  cut  in  the  centre,  and  played 
upon  by  means  of  sticks  tipped  with 
caoutchouc 

A  cloister-like  stiUness  reigned  ia 
fhe  saloon  as  well  as  on  the  ^0007, 
and  not  a  syllable  was  uttered,  m- 
t^ough  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had 
elapMd  shice  the  arrival  of  the  yonug 
ladies  and  their  doniellas.  Nor  was 
there  more  vivacity  of  movement  than 
of  tongue.  From  tone  to  time,  one 
or  other  of  the  three  girls  would  push 
aside  her  mantilla,  and  dart  a  fladi- 
ing  glanoe  into  the  street,  and  theD, 
meeting  no  return,  relapse  into  her 
ibrmer  languor. 

^^A  eliosl  a  eUosI  Go  onl**  a£ 
length  cried  a  v<nce  out  of  the  I19  i(^ 
t^e  mulatto  giri. 

''Queqment  WhaX^  ' 
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replii'd  the  latter,  as  she  discontinued 
her  dilijriint  search  aniongjst  the  raven 
locks,  and  raising?  the  head  from  her 
knees,  exposed  to  view  a  youthful 
and  cliannin;,'  countenance.  '•  Jia.sta! 
enougli!"  added  she,  in  a  decided 
tone.  Tlie  lady  gave  her  an  angry 
look. 

^'' Porf/ue.^^'  slic  aski'd  ^''Torque 
acabcu'  f  W  iiy  leave  olf  ? '' 

*'  Que  qnicre  vnuif-''  returned  the 
waiting-maid  ;  '*  matar  los  todus  /  -1 
ninyuna  saiora  de  adidad  sc  los  mala 
/odo8.  No  lady  of  quality  has  them 
aU  killed." 

''Mcntiral  Tis  a  lie!"  screamed 
her  mistress  peevishly. 

"  Ks  verdad!  Tis  true !"  interposed 
Douas  Ximene,  Celestina,  and  Laura, 
putting  their  hands  into  their  hair, 
and  after  a  short  search  producing 
manifest  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the 
waiting-maid's  assertion,  and  of  their 
own  powers  of  endurance.  There- 
upon the  head  sank  once  more  into 
the  lap  of  the  mulatto  maiden,  who 
began  to  disentangle  and  anaugo  the 
hair. 

Again  all  was  still.  The  three 
seiloritas  gazed  out  into  the  street, 
and  smoked  and  yawned ;  the  at- 
tendant twisted  and  phuted  her  mis- 
tress's abundant  tresses ;  all  was 
apathy    leaden,  Mexican  apathy. 

In  a  side  chamber,  of  which  the 
door  stood  half  open,  a  voice  was 
.•suddenly  heard,  uttering  sundry  Oh's ! 
and  All's!  in  such  a  strange,  half- 
groaning,  half-screaming  tone,  that 
the  four  young  ladies  burst  into  a 
loud  tit  of  laughter.  The  chamber 
was  much  smaller  than  the  saloon, 
but  yet  far  larger  and  higher  than  an 
ordinary  European  bedroom,  and,  like 
the  sala,  was  lined  with  blue  china 
tiles.  In  one  part  of  it  there  hung  a 
hammock,  the  occupant  of  which, 
judguig  from  his  or  her  loud  and  re- 
gular snore,  was  soundly  sleeping. 
On  the  right  hand  stood  a  sort  of 
hybrid  machnie,  betwireii  a  bed  and 
an  ottoman,  which  might  have  been 
cleaner,  and  on  which,  lM'si<les  other 
articles  of  dress,  lay  a  blue  cloak, 
richly  embroidered  with  gold.  Hats 
crushed  out  of  shajM*,  du&ty  trowsers, 
dirty  linen,  and  implements  of  the 
toilet,  were  scattered  about  the  apart- 
ment, side  by  side  with  costly  articles 
of  apparel,  the  value  of  one  of  which 


would  have  sufliccd  to  cleanse  the 
whole  house,  and  keep  it  clean  for 
half  a  year  to  come,  helow  the  ham- 
mock  sat  an  Indian  girl,  with  a  Am  of 
feathers  upon  her  laj) ;  her  head  was 
inclined  upon  her  breast,  and  sleep 
had  overtaken  her  in  the  midst  of  the 
monotonous  occu])ation  of  fanning  the 
inmate  of  the  hammock.  Near  the 
bed  or  sofa  stood  a  mulatto,  holding  a 
box  of  cigars  and  a  light. 

"Oh!  Ah!  Ih!"  again  groaned 
the  occui)ant  of  the  bed,  from  which 
a  nightcaj)  now  emerged.  A  meagre 
grimy  hand  next  appeared,  pulled  oft' 
the  nightcap,  and  disclosed  a  dry, 
brown  i)hysiognomy,  of  which  the 
cheeks,  temples,  and  hollows  ronnd 
the  eyes,  were  puckered  into  innume- 
rable dark  olive-green  wrinkles. 

This  lamentable  interjection,  which 
was  somewhat  louder  than  the  pre- 
ceding one,  caused  a  commotion  in 
the  hammock,  from  which  there  now 
appeared  another  tawny  countenance, 
oniamented  with  a  few  warts  as  largo 
as  peas,  and  with  a  beard  which 
would  have  been  a  fitting  decoration 
for  a  grenadier.  An  effort  was  mado 
to  raise  the  body  as  well  as  the  head, 
but  the  weight  of  the  former  made  th« 
attempt  abortive,  and  the  whole  fignre 
again  disap])eared  in  the  hollow  of  its 
hanging  couch.  A  second  and  more 
vigorous  trial  was  successful,  and 
there  came  into  view  the  head,  neck, 
shoulders,  and  other  component  parts 
of  a  female  bust,  the  more  mmute 
descri])ti(>n  of  which  we  will  spare  our 
readers.  The  lady  of  the  honse,  for 
it  was  no  less  a  person,  did  not  seem 
in  the  least  embarrassed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  mulatto,  but  sat  upright 
in  her  hammock. 

''  Manca ! "  cried  she,  in  a  voice 
like  an  ill-conditioned  trumpet,  and 
gazing  around  her  as  she  spoke. 
*'  Manca ! "  she  repeated  in  a  yet 
harsher  tone ;  and  then  throwing  her 
right  foot  and  leg  over  the  side  of  the 
hammock,  she,  by  a  tremendous  kick, 
knocked  the  drowsy  ^lanca  off  her 
perch.  By  this  exertion  there  was 
communicated  to  the  hammock  a 
swinging  motion  which  seemed  highly 
])leasing  to  the  Spanish  lady,  who 
allowed  h(T  left  foot  to  follow  her 
right,  neither  of  them  being  protect- 
ed by  st(>ckings  or  any  other  cover- 
ing: and  then,  holding  on  with  both 
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hands  to  the  cords  of  the  hammock, 
she  rocked  herself  to  and  fro  with  in- 
fmite  satisfaction,  her  solo  garment 
being  her  chemise. 

For  the  third  time  did  the  Spaniard 
utter  his  lamentable  Oh !  Ah ! 

*^Don  Matanzas!"  screamed  the 
seflora,  ^^  it  is  impossible  to  shut 
one's  eyes  for  your  groans.  Can  one 
have  no  quiet;  not  even  for  the 
siesta?    C— >.'" 

And  again  she  jerked  herself  into 
her  hammock,  which  Manca  now  kept 
in  a  state  of  vibration,  creating  a 
cool  breeze  in  the  room,  but  at  the 
same  time  raising  clouds  of  dust. 
About  two  minutes  elapsed,  during 
which  not  a  word  was  spoken ;  the 
Spaniard  had  lighted  a  cigar,  and  was 
puffing  forth  volumes  of  smoke.  On 
a  sudden  he  took  the  cigar  from  his 
mouth,  apparently  in  a  great  rage. 

*'  Muerte  y  ir^fiemos! "  he  exclauned, 
A  twinge  interrupted  him,  and  he  re- 
lapsed inCo  his  groanings,  while  his 
greenish  -  brown  physiognomy  was 
horribly  distorted.  "  Muerte  y  infier- 
nos  I "  he  resumed,  as  the  pangs  dimi- 
nished in  violence.  "  No  quiet,  say 
you  ?  And  whose  fault  is  it  ?  Who 
brought  us  up  here  from  Acapulco  ?" 

*'  Would  you  have  stopped  there  to 
be  made  minced  meat  of  by  the  re- 
bels ?  "  retorted  his  wife. 

"  Maldito  mal  pais,^^  growled  the 
Spaniard.  "Would  that  I  had  re- 
mained in  the  Madre  Patria  1 " 

The  lady  cast  a  glanc>e  of  the  most 
supreme  contempt  upon  her  shadow 
of  a  husband,  took  a  cigar  from  the 
Indian  girl,  and  beckoned  the  mulatto 
to  bring  her  a  light.  It  was  only 
Avhen  her  cigar  was  in  full  puff  that 
slie  vouchsafed  a  reply. 

*'  liemain  in  the  Madre  Patria,  say 
you  ?  To  dine  with  St  Antonio,*  I 
suppose.  To  feast  upon  garlic  soup, 
with  six- and- thirty  garbanzos  in  it, 
and  as  many  drops  of  oil  swimndng 
on  the  hot  water.  Porquerias  I  No 
ha  bias  coma  Cristianoy 

*'Kot  speak  like  a  Christian,  say 
YOU?"  cried  the  Spaniard  with  a 
sort  of  comical  shudder.  "  Jesus, 
Mana,  y  Jose !  Nosotros!  We,  who 
descend  from  the  oldest  Christians  of 
whom  Castile  can  boast — we,  whose 


ancestor^  were  at  the  fight  by  Ron- 
cesvalies" 

"  Pshaw !  the  man  talks  nonsense. 
Did  we  not  come  all  the  way  from 
Acapulco  to  get  him  cured  of  his  con- 
sumption? And  now  we  are  here^ 
the  fool  will  not  see  the  doctor,  be* 
cause  he  would  be  obliged  to  call  the 
Zambo  Don,  or  Seilor.  Cursed  folly !" 

"  Folly !"  returned  her  better  half 
furiously — "  Folly,  do  you  say  ?  You 
may  call  it  so ;  you  who  have  not  a  drop 
of  the  blood  of  the  Matanzas  in  your 
yeuQs.  Folly,  quotha  I"  continued 
he  with  a  fresh  outburst  of  indigna- 
tion; *Hhe  heroism  of  a  Matanzas, 
whose  three  hundred  forefathers  must 
look  down  on  him  from  heaven  with 
pride^and  exultation,  especially  the 
great  Matanzas  who  in  the  fight  by 
KoncesY  alles  " 

*^  Boncesvalles  or  no  Ronces- 
valles ! "  inteimpted  his  spouse,  **  my 
ancestors  were  members  of  the  Seyiile 
Consulado,  Sefiorl  remember  that; 
and  it  was  through  them  that  you  got 
your  present  place,  and  became  what 
you  now  are,  a  richer  man  than  all 
your  thre^hundred  ancestors  put  to- 
gether ;  three  hundred  beggars,  hideed, 
who  had  only  three  do^  amongst 
them  all,  and  as  many  soup-dishes,  in 
which  they  begged  theur  o^a." 

The  Spaniard  threw  a  scomM 
glance  at  his  wife. 

"We  have,"  said  he,  in  mighty 

dudgeon "  Oh  I  ah  ! "  groanefd  the 

poor  devil,  his  features  twisted  -up 
with  pain.  **  We  have,"  he  continaea 
after  a  moment,  *^  a  pedigree  as  long' 
as  the  Tacuba  Street,  Sefiora,  while 
yours — pshaw  I  it  would  not  make  ft 
mat  for  this  room." 

The  man  had  raised  hunself  up, 
and  spoke  in  a  sharp  screaming  voices 
but  tiie  last  words  he  uttered  were 
half  stifled  by  pain. 

"Folly!"  continued  he,  after  ft 
pause — "folly,  do  yon  call  it!  becaiue 
we  refuse  to  indulge  an  insolent  Zam- 
bo, who  dares  to  expect  that  a  descen- 
dant of  the  great  Matanzas,  a  viejo 
Crktiano^  should  style  him  SeQoru. 
a  Matanzas,  whose  nobility  is  older 
than  that  of  the  king  himself  I " 

And  so  saying,  the  shrivelled  ana- 
tomy of  a  creature  placed  npon  his 


*  To  dine  with  St  Antonio-^on  bread  and  water. 
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head  an  enormous  three rcornercd 
cocked  hat,  witli  a  red  cockade  and 
a  wavhif?  phime  of  featlierrf. 

"  Folly  !  dye  call  it  V"  he  repeated. 

*'Ye.s  tolly,"  laughed  his  wife; 
"I  would  .style  the  Zambo  'your 
majesty,'  if  I  wanted  him."  And  she 
went  on  with  her  smoking  and  swing- 
ing. The  Si>aniard  took  a  fresh  cigar 
out  of  the  mulatto's  box,  lit  it,  and 
soon  enveloped  himself  and  his  cocked 
hat  in  a  cloud  of  vapour. 

The  truce  between  the  contending 
parties  lasted  several  minutes,  during 
which  the  Spaniard  sat  up  in  his  bed 
without  any  other  clothing  than  a 
flannel  shirt  and  the  cocked  hat  afore- 
said, and  his  lady  lay  quiescent  in  her 
hammock.  She  was  the  iirst  to  break 
silence. 

'•  Matanzas,  yon  are  an  old  fool," 
cried  she,  "  and  if  I  were  Don  Toro '' 


''Don  him  no  Dons!"  interrupted 
her  husband.  "  lie  has  no  right  to 
them.  Ah!  oh  I"  groaned  the  suffer- 
ing ^\Tetch.  "  No,  never  will  we  give 
to  a  miserable  Zambo  the  title  of  Se- 
ilor;  we,  whose  ancestors  were  at 
the  fight  of  Roncesvalles.  And  the 
dog  expects  that  we  shoidd  stand  up 
on  his  entrance,  as  before  a  vivjo 
Crist iftiuf.  Jind  greet  him  as  Seflor!" 

"The  standing  up  might  be  dis- 
pensed with,"  rejoined  the  lady,  '•  see- 
ing that  you  are  not  able  to  do  it." 

"  We  call  the  Zambo  Don  I"  reiter- 
ated the  Spaniard,  '•  and  stand  up  on 
his  entrance!  Madre  de  Dios,  what 
insolence  !  No,  ScTiora,  that  shall 
n(?v<T  Ih',"  continued  he  with  much 
Memnitv.  '' l>v  the  Virgen  de  los 
licnirdins,  and  the  most  excellent 
Sant  J  ago,  tiiat  shall  never  be  I  Wen*, 
we  a  thousand  times  as  ill,  and  this 
Zambo  could  cure  us  l»v  the  mere 
touch  of  his  .stall",  as  S'fior  Don  Alosi^s 
did  the  I.^rat'litfs — Dona  Anna,"  said 
the  man,  with  au  assnmjition  oi'  ini- 
inrn>n'  di;:nity,  *'  we  wonld  rather  die 
a  thousand  deaths  than  call  tlicZam- 
ho  Senor,  or  stand  uj)  l)ef«»re  him.  We 
nvi'.  a  vivj't  <  ristiaftu,  y  bfiata  !  Enough  I 
1  have  Nj)oken." 

During  this  declaration  of  his  prin- 
cij)le'i,  the  Spaniard's  cigar  had  gi»ne 
out :  lie  lit  another,  pri'sscd  down  his 
huj:e  corked  hat  deepiT  njnni  his  fon;- 
head.  took  a  lt>ng  cross -hi  I  ted  dagger 
from  the  wall,  with  the  words,  '•  Tt'w, 
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mi  qucrida  Virgcnr^  and  kissing  tko 
sacred  emblem,  laid  it  before  him. 
Husband  and  wife  had  quarrelled 
themselves  weary,  and  now  rcmaiQed 
silent. 

The  dispute  seemeil  to  have  excited 
no  interest  in  the  saloon  and  mirador, 
when5  the  young  ladies  were  still 
lounging,  yawning,  and  smoking;  their 
features  wearing  that  disagreeable 
relaxed  exi)ression  which  is  frequently 
to  be  observed  in  the  countenances  of 
Mexican  women.  A  moment,  how- 
ever, was  sufficient  to  change  the 
scene.  The  Scilorita  Ximene  had 
gazed  awhile,  with  the  drooping 
underlip  and  careless  glance  of  indif- 
ference, upon  a  number  of  persons 
who  were  coming  up  the  Tacnba 
Street,  and  who,  to  judge  fram  their 
garb,  were  for  the  most  part  members 
of  the  cinco  gremios^  the  five  guilds  or 
handicrafts.  On  a  sudden,  however, 
her  eyes  lost  their  vague  and  languid 
look,  and  became  fixed  and  sparkling; 
her  lips  were  protruded  as  if  inviting 
a  kiss ;  her  hand  was  extended,  her 
mantilla  fell,  as  of  itself,  into  graceful 
folds— it  was  but  an  instant,  and  the 
damsc^l  was  completely  transformed. 
Her  two  companions  had  scarcely  re- 
marked this  change,  when  they  in 
their  turn  un dement  a  like  metamor- 
phosis ;  their  countenance  became  all 
animation,  their  manner  fascination 
itself;  they  were  no  longer  the  same 
beings. 

'*  J)on  Pinto  y  un  sitperbo  hombre!'*^ 
whispered  Ximene. 

''Qniin  csf  Who  is  it?"  asked 
Cclestine. 

*'  Xo  .s«V'  replied  the  other  two. 

The  whispering  and  commotion  in 
the  balcony  had  roused  Doila  Isidra 
from  her  state  of  indolent  apathy. 
Her  hair  was  already  tressed  and 
knotted;  she  nowiiastily  slipped  on 
a  go^ni,  darted  through  the  folding- 
doors  out  u])on  the  mirador,  and  clap- 
ped her  hands  together,  uttering  the 
words,  "  Vcnid^  vcnid^  queridor^ 
Then  tripping  back  into  the  saloon 
with  \u*r  tlircc  companions,  they  all 
four  .seized  the  cords  of  variegated 
silk  that  hung  do\ni,  as  aln*ady  men- 
tioned, from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling, 
which  was  full  fifteen  feet  high.  Tlio 
waiting-maid  had  jn.st  had  time  to 
.<lip  on  Dona  Isidra's  basquina,  and 
fabtcu  her  mantilla  ou  the  crown  of 
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her  head,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
Don  Pinto,  accompanied  bj  another 
cavalier,  entered  the  room. 

The  damsels  were  nowpicturesqndy 
beautiful.  No  trace  was  yisible  of 
the  duU  apathj  which,  but  two  mm- 
utes  before,  had  seemed  to  weigh 
them  down.  The  jeliow  tint  of  thar 
cheeks  had  become  a  glowing  carna- 
tion ;  the  thick>llpp«d,  half-opcn 
month  was  closed  with  an  arch  ex- 
pression, the  eyes  flashed  fire ;  all  was 
grace  and  seduction.  The  fiucinat- 
ing  basquina,  embellishing  the  fnU 
round  form,  and  reaching  down  to  the 
knees;  beneath  it  the  petticoat  of 
light  blue  silk;  the  elegant  folds  of 
both  garments,  and  the  indescribable 
play  of  the  mantilla,  now  half  veiling, 
then  revealing,  the  speaking,  lore- 
^anclng  eyes.  It  was  an  endianting 
group,  which  acquired  additional  grace 
when  joiued  by  the  two  cavaliers,  in 
their  characteristic  Mexican  costume, 
embroidered  jackets,  and  short  cloaks. 
The  girls  bounded  forward  to  welcome 
Don  Tiuto  and  his  companion,  a 
handsome  young  Creole ;  and  with  a 
'*  Venid^  vcnid^  senores!^  offered  them 
the  two  remaining  cords.  A  hasty 
pressure  of  the  hand,  an  ardent  glance, 
and  the  dancers  stood  ready  to  begin. 
"  The  Chica  of  Yucatan,"  whisper- 
ed Don  Pinto. 

The  maidens  we^  all  fire,  glowing 
with  eagerness.  An  Indian  girl  took 
np  the  guitar,  and  began  to  play  the 
dance  that  had  been  asked  for,  ac- 
companied by  another  on  the  Mexican 
iustniment  ah*eady  described,  which 
yielded  tones  hollow  and  tremnlons, 
but  yet  melodious,  somewhat  resemb- 
ling those  of  an  harmonica.  The 
dance  commenced  with  a  slow  gliding 
step,  the  dancers  holding  the  ropes 
with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other 
the  ladies  coquetted  their  mantillafi. 
It  was  im]X)ssible  to  behold  any  thing 
more  fascinating  than  their  movo- 
ments,  as  they  glided  past  each  other, 
their  eyes  flashhig,  mantillas  waving, 
their  full  and  graceful  foims  exhibit- 
ing the  most  enchanting  contours. 
Presently  the  step  changed,  the  move- 
ments became  quicker,  ladies  and 
cavaliers  more  animated,  croasing, 
circling,  winding,  qnite  unembanassed 
by  the  cords,  which  they  still  held, 
and  which,  as  they  trode  the  compli- 
cated mazes  of  the  dance,  gradually 


fbnned  themselvieB  into  a  iort  of  net- 
work. As  the  ropes  grew  shorter, 
the  movements  of  the  danoers  became 
necessarily  more  drcnmsciibed,  until 
at  length  the  completion  of  the  net 
brought  them  together  into  <iDe  pant- 
ing, glowing,  volnptaoiis  group.  For 
an  instant  they  remained  motionkes, 
and  the  mnaic  ceased;  but  then  agala 
commencing,  they  retraced  their  steps 
throogh  1^  complicated  maseB  ot 
tills  most  singular  of  dances,  imtil 
tkt  netwoik  they  had  so  aUttUly  in- 
terwoven, was  as  skilMly  and  gnM»- 
fiilly  disentwined. 

T  batta!  as  Don  liatanaas  says-; 
for  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  fol- 
low onr  anthor  any  farther  in  his 
somewhat  glowing  descv^on  of 
Mexican  danoos,  the  Uoense  of  whioh 
appears  to  be  in  aooordaace  with  tiM 
rairestnuned  oMirals  and  mamien  «f 
the  people.  We  return  then  to  Don 
Manuel,  who  cannot  get  over  his  re- 
morse at  having,  under  the  influence 
of  a  generous  but  fleeting  impulse) 
assisted  the  rebels  agamst  the  troops 
of  his  rightful  sovereign ;  and  as  Us 
iree-agency  is  in  no  way  restrained  liy 
Goeroro,  he  leaves  the  patriot  army 
and  repaurs  to  Mexioo.  Whilst  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  an  interview 
with  the  viceroy's  sister,  Doila  Isa- 
bella, he  is  discovered,  apprehended, ' 
and  thrown  into  one  of  the  subter- 
ranean dungeons  which  extend  under 
a  consideraUe  portion  of  the  vioeregal 
palace.  On  disoovering  the  name  of 
the  prisoner,  the  viceroy,  in  pursoanoo 
oi  lus  designs  on  the  immense  weal£ 
of  the  Conoe  de  San  Jago,  resolves  to 
make  away  with  this,  hu  nephew  and 
heir.  The  great  power  and  inflnenoe 
■of  the  count,  his  popularity  in  Mexieo, 
a  popularity  which  is  in  some  degree 
shared  by  his  nephew,  compel  the 
vioerp^  to  proceed  witii  extreme  can- 
tion  m  carrying  out  his  deagn* 
Whfle  deliberating  as  lo  the  best 
means  to  be  employed,  one  ef  Don 
Manuel's  senrants,  named  Cosmo 
Blanco,  is  brought  in  a  prisoner,  and 
tins  ourcumstanoe  suggests  a  pUm  to 
the  plottmg  viceroy  and  his  secre- 
t»7  and  creatnre,  Don  Buy  Gomes. 
The  servant  is  put  out  ef  the  wigr  In 
a  dungeon,  and  his  arrest  not  regis- 
tered, while  Don  Manuel,  under  the 
name  of  Coemo  Blanco,  is  brooghft 
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before  a  sort  of  arbitrary  tribunal, 
which  sits  in  the  vaults  adjoining  the 
prison.  Despairing  and  half  frantic, 
the  unfortunate  young  nobleman  takes 
no  note  of  the  name  under  which  he 
is  arraigned,  confesses  all  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  and  implores 
that  the  punishment,  which  he  ac- 
knowledges liimself  to  have  merited, 
may  be  immediate.  He  is  condemned 
to  death ;  but,  before  the  sentence  can 
be  executed,  his  real  name  gets  wind, 
and  great  alarm  is  excited  even 
amongst  the  very  judges  and  officials 
who  have  had  to  do  with  his  capture 
and  condemnation,  as  to  what  the 
consequences  of  his  death  may  be. 
Already  have  two  of  the  alguazils 
who  apprehended  him,  been  stabbed 
in  the  open  street ;  there  is  a  rumour 
and  a  nmimur  throughout  the  city  of 
Mexico,  which  bodes  no  good.  Never- 
theless the  viceroy  holcS  firm,  trust- 


ing to  his  Spaubh  bayonots  to  keep 
down  rebellions  demonstrations,  and 
to  his  assumed  ignorance  of  Don 
Manuel's  identity  to  bear  him  harm- 
less with  Count  San  Jago.  It  is  a 
critical  time;  the  honr  appointed  for 
Manners  death  draws  near ;  the 
Count,  apparently  unaware  of  his 
nephew's  peril,  has  made  no  visible 
effort  to  rescue  him  ;  when,  by  a 
boldly  devised  and  rapidly  executed 
scheme,  which  several  Spanish  officials 
arc  induced  by  their  fears  either  to  aid 
or  connive  at,  the  viceroy's  secretary, 
who  has  been  commissioned  to  witness 
the  secret  execution  of  Don  Mannel, 
is  deceived,  and  the  young  Creole's  Ufe 
saved.  We  will  extract  the  chapter 
in  which  this  occurs,  and  the  one  that 
precedes  it.  The  action  of  them  both 
passes  in  the  prisons  beneath  the  vice- 
regal palace. 


CUAPTEB  THE  FORTT-F1B8T. 


"  I'll  lee  if  his  head  wIU  stand  steadier  on  a  pole  or  no :— Take  him  away,  and  behead  hlm.**^ 
King  Henry  VI, 


Don  Penafil,  alcalde  of  the  riglit 
worshipful  cabildo  or  town-council  of 
Mexico,  was  in  the  act  of  raising  a 
glass  of  sangaree  to  his  lips,  when 
the  chief  alguazil  entered  the  vault 
and  informed  him  that  his  excellency 
the  Oidor  of  the  Audiencia  wished  to 
speak  with  him.  Setting  down  his 
glass,  he  looked  scarchiugly  at  the 
messenger. 

"  His  excellency  wishes  to  speak 
with  us?  Shall  be  at  his  service  as 
soon  as  we  have  finished  with  this 
rabble.  Will  cut  it  short;  Don  Ferro," 
added  he  to  his  coadjutor,  who  was 
busily  writing,  **  how  far  have  we 
got?" 

'*  No.  4,"  answered  the  escribano. 

"  Bring  up  No.  4,"  growled  a 
voice  at  the  further  end  of  the  vault, 
and  a  hoarse  laugh  was  heard,  al- 
though the  person  who  uttered  it  still 
remained  invisible.  The  lower  part 
of  the  vault  was  gloomy,  being  only 
lighted  by  glimmering  lamps  that 
hung  on  either  side  of  a  pillar,  and 
shed  a  misty  imperfect  gleam  over 

Tonnding  objects.    In  various  rc- 

,  dark   figures  might  be  seen 

uig  in  the  gloom,  as  if  they  shrank 


from  observation.  Some  of  them  were 
lying  stretched  upon  stone  benches, 
wrapped  in  sheep-skin  garments,  and 
snoring  loudly.  Here  and  there,  iron 
hooks  protruded^rom  the  massive 
walls,  over  which  the  damp  was 
trickling  in  thick  heavy  drops.  The 
whole  aspect  of  the  place  was  dismiJ 
and  terrible.  On  the  upper  portion 
of  the  vault,  which  was  raised  a 
couple  of  steps  above  the  lower  part, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  bar, 
more  care  had  been  expended.  It 
was  wainscoted,  the  floor  was  cover- 
ed with  mats,  and  famished  with 
cushioned  cliabrs.  Its  appearance, 
however,  was  still  rude  enongh,  bot 
by  no  means  out  of  keeping  with  that 
of  the  two  hard-featured  and  surij 
officials  by  whom  it  was  occnpicd. 

During  the  pause  that  ensued  after 
No.  4  had  been  called  out,  the  chidf 
alguazil  held  a  brief  conversatioa 
with  the  alcalde,  the  effect  of  which 
seemed  to  be  greatly  to  increase  the 
impatience  of  the  latter. 

^^  Muerte  y  v\fierno$!^  exclaimed 
he  violently. 

"  Vengo!  vendor  replied  a  voloei 
accompanied  by  the  cattle  of  dudoSi 
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and  then,  supported  between  two 
grim-looking  exccutioner^s  aids,  an 
enfeebled  and  wretched  object  was 
dragged  forward,  and  placed  at  the  bar. 

**  Your  name  is  Andres  Pachuca?" 
asked  the  alcalde  sharply. 

The  prisoner,  a  youth  some  twenty 
years  of  age,  gave  no  answer. 

"Is  it  so,  or  have  you  lost  your 
tongue,  perchance?"  demanded  the 
alcalde  in  an  angry  tone. 

"  lie  had  tongue  enough  in  the 
fonda  of  Trespana,"  snarled  a  voice 
from  the  background,  "  when  he  pro- 
posed the  health  of  the  accursed  Mo- 
rellos." 

"  You  hear  the  charge,"  said  the 
alcalde,  too  lazy  to  repeat  it  himself, 
and  converting  the  words  of  the  police 
spy  into  a  formal  accusation. 

"  Seiior,  for  the  sake  of  God's  mo- 
ther, have  mercy!"  cried  the  culprit 
beseechingly.     **  I  was  misled." 

**  So  were  eighty  thousand  others," 
was  the  surly  answer.  "  Write  down 
his  confession,  and  away  with  him  to 
the  Acordada." 

"  Above  or  under  ground  ?"  asked 
the  escribano. 

"  AVherever  the  maestro  has  room," 
replied  the  alcalde.     "  No.  5." 

The  knees  of  the  unfortunate  youth 
.smote  together,  and  he  fell  down  as 
if  he  had  received  a  sudden  and  stun- 
ning blow. 


*^  Do  not  be  a  fool,"  growled  one  of 
the  executioner's  assistants  with  a 
horrid  laugh.  "  You  drank  Morellos' 
health  in  sherry  and  sangaree;  you 
can  drink  it  now,  for  a  change,  in 
fresh  Tezcuco  water ;  it  is  a  trifle  salt- 
ish as  you  know,  but  there  is  soft 
lying  in  it,  at  least  if  the  snakes  and 
lizards  will  leave  you  alone.  That  is 
to  say,  if  you  get  into  one  of  the  lower 
cells,  where  many  people  have  lasted 
half  a  year.  If  you  give  the  maestro 
fair  words — gold  and  silver  words, 
mind  ye — ^he  will  only  put  you  the 
fifty  pound  chains  on,  and  it  will  bo 
nearly  a  fortnight  before  tfiey  begin  to 
cut  into  your  flesh." 

With  such  consolations  was  the 
wretched  prisoner  dragged  out  of  the 
yanlt,  while  another,  designated  as 
No.  5,  took  his  place.  He  was  also 
a  young  man,  apparently  not  much 
over  twenty. 

^^£lmo  Hernandez,"  resumed  the 
alcalde,  **  you  are  accused  of  haying 
cursed  his  excellency  the  viceroy,  and 
of  having  uttered  cries  of  ^  MaldUo 
Oohiemo^^  and  ^  Maldiio  Gachtqnti^^ 
and  of  ^  Mueran  los  GtuJiupinoSy  in 
the  quarter  of  the  Trespana.  You 
also  shouted,  *  Abajo  can  la  Virgen  de 
Io8  Femedios.^  *  Crimes  both  against 
the  state  and  the  holy  Catholic  church. 
What  can  you  say  in  reply  to  these 
accusations?" 


*  J^a  Virgen  dc  los  Remedios  was  the  especial  patroness  of  the  Spaniards  in 
^Icxico.  Ilcr  picture  was  found  by  one  of  Cortes*  soldiers^  and  she  proved  her- 
self on  various  occasions  a  warm  partisan  of  the  Spaniards.  During  the  fight  of 
Otumbn,  she  was  seen  to  hover  over  the  Spanish  troops  and  scatter  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Indians.  In  other  battles  she  also  fought  against  the  Mexicans.  The 
Spaniards,  out  of  gratitude,  built  her  a  chapel.  Suddenly,  however,  to  their  ex- 
oecdinn^  sorrow,  her  portrait  disappeared.  Half  a  year  elapsedi  and  then  an  In- 
dian, in  stripping  an  aloe  plant,  found  the  picture  between  leaf  and  stem.  It  was 
carried  in  triumph,  and  so  grateful  did  the  Virgin  show  herself  for  this  attention^ 
that  she  sent  an  abundant  rain,  which  happened  just  then  to  be  gpreatly  needed. 
In  consideration  of  the  innumerable  miracles  she  had  wrought  in  their  favour,  the 
Spaniards  chose  her  for  their  patroness,  and  gave  her  the  command  of  their  armies. 
Slie  struggled  valiantly  against  the  Virgin  of  Goadalope,  whom  the  Mexicans  had 
elected  to  be  their  leader. 

The  original  and  miraculously  discovered  picture  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  is- 
preserved  in  her  magnificent  church,  two  leagues  from  Mexico.  It  is  on  coarse 
bast,  canvass  made  up  of  the  fibres  of  the  agave,  but  in  a  mag^ficent  frame,  and 
was  found  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico  on  a  barren  hill,  by  an  Indian  whom 
strains  of  heavenly  music  attracted  thither.  The  Indian  related  the  circumstance 
to  tlie  archbishop,  who  refused  to  credit  it;  whereupon  the  discoverer  repaired  to 
t})c  hill  a  second  time,  and  saw  the  harmonious  picture  lying  amongst  a  hem  of 
roses.  It  spoko  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to  return  to  the  archbishop,  wmch 
he  did,  and  now  found  him  as  eager  to  believe  as  he  had  before  been  inercdnloos. 
The  prelate  greeted  the  picture  with  the  title  of  Our  Lady  of  ( 
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"  Seilor,''  replied  the  prisoner,  who 
was  violently  ajritated,  *'  I  have  seen 
my  own  sister  forcibly  compelled  to 
wed  the  sub-lieutcuaiit  Garcia,  my 
estate  wrested  from  me,  my  sister's 
health  and  happiness  ruined  by  the 
ill-treatment  and  excesses  of  her  hiuj- 

l>and."  .      ^      .     . 

"  Lieutenant  Garcia  is  a  Spaniard, 
a  viejo  Crhtiano ;  and  if  yonr  sister— 
but  enough,  you  are  a  Creole  and  a 
malecontent." 

The  young  man  gi'ound  his  teeth, 
but  said  nothing. 

"  You  are  a  malecontent,*'  repeated 
the  alcalde.  "A  malecontent  has  a  dis- 
contented dis])osition,  and  a  discon- 
tented disposition  is  a  rebellious  one, 
and  he  who  has  a  rebellions  disposi- 
tion is  a  rebeL  Write  it  down,  Don 
Ferro." 

After  coming  to  this  just  and  logi- 
cal conclusion,  the  alcalde  took  a 
draught  of  sangarce,  and  then  again 
turned  to  the  escribano. 

'^  In  the  Cordelada — under  ground 
^-chains  of  the  second  class." 

''  You  have  thirty  pounds  more  to 
carr}',"  w^hispered  a  jailer  to  this  new 
victim.  "  Eighty  pounds  at  the  least. 
You  may  say  your  prayers,  for  an 
infemieUo  will  be  your  portion." 

The  prisoner  gnashed  Ids  teeth, 
and  shook  his  fetters  with  impotent 
rage,     lie  was  instantly  led  away. 

"Cursed  rebel  I"  growled  the  al- 
calde after  him. 

"The  rest  arc  sdlffente uracionale^^' 
obser\-ed  the  escribano. 

"  So  much  the  better— Nos.  1*2  to 
21,"  cried  the  alcidde. 

For  about  a  minute  there  was  a 
deep  silence,  only  broken  by  the 
scratch  of  Don  Ferro's  pen,  and  the 
snoring  of  the  sleepers ;  then  a  rattle 
of  chains  was  heard  approaching,  ac- 
companied by  a  hollow  murmur,  that 
resounded  stranp'ly  through  the  ex- 
tensive vault ;  and  at  last  several  dark 
figiures  emerged  from  the  gloom,  their 
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coal-black  and  fiery  eyea  gKtteriDg 
out  of  the  darkness  like  igne$  JatMu 
They  were  ten  in  number;  desperate- 
looking  men,  who  appeared  neither 
bowed  down  by  the  snfierings  they 
had  alrcadv  endured,  nor  concerned 
about  their  future  fate.  Some  were 
of  gigantic  frame,  and  the  form  and 
materials  of  the  rags  which  clothed 
them  betokened  Indians  from  the 
Baxio.  With  indomitable  resolntion 
and  defiance  depicted  on  their  coun- 
tenances, and  an  expression  of  des- 
l)erate  cunning  in  their  widely  parted 
eyes,  they  approached  the  bar. 

"  Accused  of  causing  disturbances, 
and  exciting  the  Leperos  to  rebellion," 
said  the  escribano.  "  One,  also,  of 
having  torn  down  the  proclamation 
issued  by  the  Audiencia.'' 

"  Which  is  he?"  enquired  the  al- 
calde. 

"  That  one,"  replied  a  voice,  and 
the  Zambo  called  Cassio  Isidro  step- 
ped forward,  and  pointed  to  the  old 
Indian  whose  acquaintance  we  have 
already  made  under  the  name  of  Tatli 
Ixtla. 

"  So  the  Gachnpius  are  the  ptques 

that  have  laid  their  eggs  in  the  flesh 

of  Mexico  ?  "  asked  the  judge,  reading 

-  from  the  iwlice-spy's  report,  which  he 

held  in  his  hand. 

**  Ixtla  did  not  say  that,"  replied 
the  old  Inilian.  "  This  dog  of  a  negro 
said  that." 

"  You  lie,"  screamed  the  Zambo 
furiouslv. 

''  And  the  Gachupins,  who  are  the 
stms  of  Jago,  have  despoQcd  the  sons 
of  Esau,  that  is  to  say,  the  gente  irra- 
ciunale^  of  their  bhtluight?"  contina- 
ed  the  alcalde. 

The  Indian  made  no  answer.  The 
judge  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
theu  uttered  the  word  "  Verdugo." 

A  man  of  lofty  stature  and 
great  strength,  with  a  bushy  beard 
of  an  iron-grey  colour,  and  in  a  dress 
consistmg  entirely  of  white  and  blue 


chap<'l  was  built,  and  this  Virgin  was  finally  promoted  to  be  patroness  of  Mexico. 
Ilcr  complexion  being  of  a  browu  colour,  she  was  considered  to  watch  more  par« 
ticularly  over  the  aborigines. 

AVhen  HidalgOy  after  raising  the  stxmdard  of  revolt,  was  excomnumicated  by  tlw 
archbishop,  and  in  danger  of  being  abandoned  by  hia  followers,  he  had  the  fortn* 
nate  idea  of  placing  himself  and  his  army  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Virgin  of 
Guadalupe.  An  enormous  banner  was  got  ready,  with  a  painting  of  that  VlrglD 
upon  it ;  she  was  declared  field-marshal  and  general-in-chief,  pay  aHirittilj.  aoA 
'^^'edicnce  sworn  to  her.    She  held  her  appointment  for  fourteen  years^tiU  1824. 
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patchwork,  *   stepped  forw&rd.    itnd  for  as.    Vou  know  tbcy  do  nctt  pay 

gazed  for  a  moment  e.\pcctanlly  at  inudi  ittteiiUoa  to  the  writing  part  of 

the  aJcaUle.     On  a  nod  from  the  tat-  the  bosioesa,  aod  right  enough  too, 

tor,  be  cast  a  noose  round  the  Indiau'u  seeing  that  the  sentence  is  geuenlly 

neck,  and  dragged  kim  awa7,  as  the  cxeunted  belbre  it  is  signed!" 

bnnter  does  the  buffalo  be  has  caught  The  esciibano  took  the  hint,  and 

in  his  lasso.  banded  the  paper  tn  the  Alcalde,  who 

"  Nos.  13  to  21,"  cried  the  alcalde,  eigned  it,  as  did  also  the  eiiief  algiia- 

"  Acciued  of  gritoa,  and  of  stirriug  ail. 

up  the  LeperoB,  and  lieuig  in  corro-  "  Carainba ! "  exclaimed  the  ma- 

Bpondeuce  with  the  Gavcdllae.    They  pistratu,  yawDing  and  stretching  him- 

are  Irom  Zitaeuaco  and  (loanaxato,  self.     "  We  have  done  for  to-night, 

and  therefore  rebels."  bnt  it  is  only  to  begin  again  to-mor' 

"The  nine  Indians,  who  were  of  row.    Well— orrmoj,  Anorei/" 

variouB  ages,  were  now  standing  ia  And  so  saying,  the  man  roso  from 

ii  row  nt  the  bar.     The  alcalde  ad-  Ids  seat,  approached  a  sideboard,  on 

ArcBSi'd  tbem.  which  was  a  basin  and  con  of  water; 

"  What  if  yon  were  to  say,  just  and  after  ho  and  his  two  companions 

once,  and  for  the  joke's  sake,  '  Death  had  washed  their  hands,  they  took 

to  the  traitor  Vicente  Gnerero  I ' "  from  the  tabic  the  candles,  o  cmcigx,. 

The  prisoneTs  gaxed  at  ttieir  mtcr-  and  an  image  of  the  Vir^  de  los  Re~ 

locutor  with  a  fixed  and  stolid  look.  mcdios,  placed  them  upon  a  stool  that 

" Areyeall toi^e-tiedV"  resnmed  stood  against  tbe  wall,  knelt  down, 

thejadge.    "  We  willpntitinanothcr  and  prayed  andiUy,   ■'' Ato  Maria, 

shape.     Cry  '  Mmra  d  traidor  Mo-  regina  cn'li,    andi  nos   peccatores  1" 

reilosl^     Perhaps  that  wi!l  suit  je  Those  of  the  verdugoa  and  jailers  who 

tetter."  still  remained  in  the  Tnult,  Joined  in 

None  of  the  Indiana  made  any  re-  the  supplication  with    that    solemn 

ply.  fen-oar  which  Spaniards  are  wont  to 

"  Wonld  yon  object  to  cry, '  Vicn  blend  with  their  devotions.     Whea 

rlJft^.'' asked  the  alcaldcwithasnecr.  the  prayer  wag  ended,  the  alcalde 

"-  They  will  not  answer,"  he  added,  rose,  took  np  bis  papers,  and  left  the 

shaking  his  head.  "  Away  with  ihctn  Tanlt,  accompanied  by  tbe  escribano 

ail."  and  chief  algna^il,  and  followed  by 

And  at  the  word,  half  a  dosen  fa-  the  inferior  officials,  with  tbe  esccp- 

milinrs  sprang  from  tbe  stone  benchea  tionof  one,  whose  blue  and  white  dress 

and  oat  of  the  recesses,  passed  lassos  indicated  an  executioner.  To  this  nun 

through  the  iron  collars  of  the  prison-  the  alguazil,  in  going  out,  hud  whia- 

ers' fetters,  and  dragged  them  away,  peredsometbiug  which  made  him  start, 

like  calves  to  the  slaughter.  KecoYcring,  liowever,  from  ids  but- 

"  Cat  it  short,  Don  Ferro,"  said  prise,  he  extingnished   the  candlJea. 

the  alcalde  abraptly.    "  Tlte  shorter  wrapped  himself  in  a  sheep-skin,  and 

the  belter ;  bis  cxccUeDcy  ia  wmtiiig  lay  down  npon  one  of  tlic  benches. 


la  psrAnU  gmU." 


4 


All  was  now  still  in  tbe  spacious  arches.    Suddenly,  rapid  but  cautious 

vault,  with  the  e.teeption  of  a  distant  footsteps  were  bewd,  and  ttiree  per- 

clii.nk  of  chains  and  murmur  of  voices,  sons,  the  foremost  of  whom  waa  the 

which  echoed  dismally  along  the  mas-  cUcf  alguazil,  entered,  looked  caul iouH- 

fiivc  walls  and    under   the    gloomy  lyaroond  them,  and  then  beckoned  to 


*  ^Miite  and  blue  were  the  colours  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  of  the  patrtcts. 
Tbe  Spaniards  adopted  them  for  tbe  clothing  of  their  esecDtionere. 
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the  executioner,  who  rose  from  his 
hard  couch,  and  preceded  them  into  a 
narrow  gloomy  corridor.  This  led 
them  into  another  vault,  of  dismal 
and  dreary  aspect.  It  was  lighted  by 
a  single  lamp,  of  which  the  light  fell 
so  pale  and  dim  upon  the  grey  and 
gloomy  walls,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
intention  had  been  to  give  those  who 
entered  only  a  gradual  acquaintance 
with  the  horrors  of  the  place.  The 
roof  was  supported  by  pillars  of  enor- 
mous thickness ;  along  tlie  walls  were 
fixed  tables  and  benches  of  various 
construction,  some  resembling  chests, 
others  grates,  and  some  like  small 
carts ;  but  all  of  iron.  Cliains,  thick 
as  a  man^s  arm,  hung  upon  the  walls 
and  pillars,  which  were  running  with 
moisture,  and  in  these  fetters  were 
figures,  in  sitting,  standing,  and  kneel- 
ing postures,  of  which  the  outline  was 
that  of  human  beings,  but,  whether 
livmg  or  dead,  the  imperfect  lamp- 
light rendered  it  impossible  to  distin- 
guish. They  gave,  however,  no  sign 
of  vitality.  There  were  also  numer- 
ous low  doors,  or  rather  iron  gratings, 
closing  narrow  holes  in  the  wall.  The 
aspect  of  the  whole  place  was  that  of 
a  subterranean  slaughter-house,  with 
dens  around  it  for  wild  beasts. 

Upon  entering  this  vault,  two  of 
the  four  persons,  who  were  wrapped 
in  ample  cloaks,  paused  behind  one 
of  the  pillars,  while  the  other  two 
hastened  to  a  cell  and  crept  into  it. 
It  was  one  of  those  dungeons  devised 
by  the  ingenious  cniel  ty  of  Mexico's  ty- 
rannical rulers,  and  wluch  had  received 
the  appropriate  name  of  inferniellos — 
five  feet  high,  six  feet  long,  and  as 
many  broad.  No  superfluity  of  furni- 
ture— a  stone  bench,  rings  and  chains. 
Upon  the  former  a  young  man  now 
sat,  or  rather  hung,  his  neck  encircled 
by  a  massive  iron  ring,  his  hands 
stretched  out  and  maintained  by  chains 
in  the  attitude  of  one  upon  the  cross, 
his  head  drooping  forward  over  the 
iron  collar.  A  cap  that  covered  his 
head  was  drawn  down  over  eyes  and 
face,  allowing  little  more  than  the 
mouth  and  chin  to  be  visible.  From 
time  to  time  the  unfortunate  captive 
uttered  deep  moans,  like  those  of  some 
vanquished  and  expiring  lion,  and 
which  for  an  instant  startled  his  two 
visitors.  Recovering  himself,  how- 
ever, the  chief  algnazil,  for  he  was  one 


of  them,  approached  the  priaonerf  and 
endeavoure<l  to  open  the  neck-iron. 
Ills  companion,  the  execntioncr,  has- 
tily seized  his  arm. 

"  Beware,  Seiior,"  cried  he;  "  if  70a 
touch  a  wrong  spring,  his  neck  is 
snapped  as  though  it  were  a  maize 
stalk ;  and,  by  San  Lorenzo !  I  think 
it  would  almost  be  a  kindness  to  do 
it.  The  caballero  is  the  first  whom  I 
ever  heard  beg  for  death,  and  call 
upon  God  and  devil  to  send  it  him. 
But,  nevertheless,  may  the  lowermost 
hell  catch  me,  if  I  had  not  a  notion 
that  this  manga  would  never  see  the 
inside  of  old  Lorenzo's  wallet." 

While  thus  discoursing,  thia  wild 
executor  of  the  laws  had  unfettered 
the  prisoner. 

''^Silencior  said  the  algnazil.  "  Yon 
were  mistaken.  The  manga  shall  be 
yours." 

'^  He  is  to  change  his  clothes  then? 
Will  your  worship  bo  pleased  to  give 
a  helping  hand,  for  it  will  be  a  fall 
hour  before  he  gets  the  use  of  h&B 
limbs.  A  damnable  shower-bath  it 
is,  this  Infemiello ;  and  for  that  mattCTi 
so  are  they  all." 

It  was  with  no  small  difficulty  that 
the  algnazil  accomplished  his  inA  of 
undressing  the  prisoner,  who  seemed 
more  dead  than  alive,  and  lay  pas- 
sive and  motionless  while  he  was 
stripped,  first  of  his  manga,  then  of 
his  embroidered  jacket,  and  finally  of 
his  hose.  Ue  seemed  to  have  lost 
nearly  all  sensation ;  only  at  times  an 
agonized  sigh  burst  from  his  over- 
charged breast,  and  was  accompanied 
by  a  convulsive  quivering  of  the  whole 
body.  His  sufferings  had  evidently 
been  dreadful. 

"  Wo  will  leave  hun  his  under  gar- 
ments," said  the  alcalde,  who  had  ex- 
perienced, on  trying  to  remove  them, 
that  kind  of  unconscious  resistance 
which  even  persons  in  a  swoon  will 
sometimes  make  when  their  instinc- 
tive sense  of  modesty  is  wounded. 
Then,  throwing  his  cloak  round  the 
prisoner,  he  took  him  in  his  arms, 
and  partly  bore,  partly  dragged  him 
out  of  the  infemiello. 

*^  Is  it  he?"  asked  one  of  the  two 
figures  who  had  remained  near  the  pU- 
lar,  raising  the  cap  a  little  as  he  spdte. 

"  It  is,"  muttered  the  other. 

*^  It  is,"  repeated  the  algnasiL 

"  De  pregonero  a  verdugo^-  mot- 
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tered  the  executioner ;  ^'  so  says  the  lad,  ^'  what  is  it  70a  waat  witb  me  ? 

proverb,  but  here  thijigs  are  reversed.  I  (mly  went  to  accompany  my  young 

Follow  me,  Seilorias — ^I  will  lead  yon  master.    How  conld  poor  Cosmo  help 

to  a  place  where  he  shall  sleep  safely ;  it  ?    We  begged  and  prayed  of  him — 

that  is  to  say  if  the  rats,  whom  he  will  Maestro  Alonzo,  Pedro,  and  I— pthat 

have  for  companions,  will  allow  him/'  he  would  not  interfere  when  M^for 

The  party  now  disappeared  in  the  UUoa  charged  the  gente  irracumak. 

windings  of  a  corridor,  whence,  af-  Jesns !  how  cold  it  is  T' 
ter  a  short  absence,  the  execntioner        *^  Ton  will  soon  be  warm,  Se&or,*' 

and  algnazil  again  emerged,  bringing  qnoth   the   execntioner.     *^  In   omr 

with  them  a  young  man  whose  sta-  hands,  the  coldest  grows  warm.  There 

ture,  hair,  and  general  appearance,  — take  that  1" 
coincided  strongly  with  those  of  the       And  he  handed  him,  one  after  the 

prisoner  they  had  just  canicd  away,  other,  the  garments  which  the  algnaaU 

Like  the  latter,  the  new-comer  had  a  had  taken  off  the  other  prisoner.  The 

cap  drawn  over  his  face,  but  he  ap-  unfortunate  creature  caught  at  them* 

peared  much  less  exhausted  and  suf-  and  slipped  them  on  with  a  haste  that 

fering.  had  something  shocking  in  it.    On  a 

^^  Jesus  Maria !  Where  am  I,  Se-  sudden,  he  left  off  dr^ising  himself, 
ilorcsV  For  the  mother  of  (jod's  sake,  passed  his  hands  over  the  ftur  trim- 
where  am  I?"  mings  and  gold  embroidery  of  the 

^^  Silencio!^''  growled  the  hangman,  jacket,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  Ambling 

placing  him  against  the  wall,  and  be-  voice — "  Holv  Virgin !  they  are  my 

ginning  to  undress  him.    The  manga  master's  dodaes  I "     For  a  moment 

was  soon  stripped  off,  and  the  jacket  he  stood  levering,  with  the  jacket  in 

followed.  his  hand. 

^^  Lift  your  foot,"  said  the  execu*        ^^  Quick,  Seilor  1"  cried  ^he  execa* 

t  loner,  pulling  at  his  trousers.     ^*  Now  tioner ;  ^*  time  is  short." 
the  otlicr !  So.  The  shirt  is  not  worth       The  prisoner  put  his  arm  mechani* 

much — ^you  can  take  that  with  you.  cally  mto  the  sleeve  of  the  jacket. 

The  botlncs  and  shoes  tolerable.  But  The  hangman  helped  him  on  wiUi  it, 

don't  be  frightened,  Seiloria ;  it  is  only  threw  the  short  doak  over  him,  and 

An  exchange."  placed  him  hastily  in  the  cell  which 

''Jesus  Maria!   Mercy,   gracious  had  been  so  recently  vacated.    He 

ScHor ! ''  stammered  the  unfortunate  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  the  sound 

Avrctcb.  ''  Ah !  if  my  poor  mother,  who  of  a  bell  was  heard  from  the  adjacent 

lives  at  the  comer  of  the  Plateria,  vault.      Algnazil    and    executioner 

could '' listened  for  a  moment,  and  then  hnr- 

''  We  will  tell  her  of  it,  Seiloria,"  ried  through  a  corridor,  in  the  direction 

interrupted  the  hangman,  in  almost  a  whence  the  smnmons  proceeded.  ASxar 

feeling  tone ;  ''  and  she  will  perhaps  a  couple  of  minutes,  they  returned, 

Le  able  to  get  you  an  ifuhdgencia  accompanied  by  the  alcalde,  and  by  a 

plenaria — for  we  have  no  confessors  person  mufBied  in  a  blue  doak.*   The 

iiere.    It  is  short  work  with  us,  par-  two  latter  carried  dark  lanterns. 
1  Icularly  since  the  rack  is  done  away        ^^  Execntioner,  do  your  duty  1"  said 

Avlth.    But  for  twenty  doUars  she  can  the  alcalde.    ^^  No.  8." 

got  the  best  of  indulgencias.    They  .  The  executioner  disappeared  in  tne 

are  cheap  smcc  the  rebellion."  infemiello ;  the  dank  of  chains  was 

The  poor  fellow  listened  to  this  heard,  and  he  agfun  emerged  from 

speech,  his  head  bent  towards  the  the  den,  brmging  with  him  me  nnlbr- 

speaker  in  an  attitude  of  attention ;  tunate  prisoner. 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  understand.        ^^  Por  el  amor  de  Diosl^^  implored 

He  shivered  like  an  aspen  leaf;  for  the  latter.  **  Cosmo  will  do  any  thing, 

he  now  stood  nearly  naked  upon  the  confess  every  thing" — 
cold,  damp  stones.  "  He  raves,"  interrupted  the  alcalde, 

^' Jesus  Maria!"  whimpered   the       ^^  Jesus  !&(aria,"  groaned  Cosmo 


*  The  blue  doak  was  worn  by  the  nobility^  the  brown  by  the  lower  and  mid- 
dling classes  in  Spiun  and  Mexico. 
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again.  "  We  begged,  wo  entreated 
him  not  to  fire  at  Major  Uiloa.  Never 
in  my  life  will  I  again  take  a  trabaco 
in  my  hand." 

"  That  voice!'' exclaimed  the 

cloaked  figure — 

"  Is  altered,"  hastily  interposed  the 
alcalde.  "  The  poor  fellow  has  lost 
voice,  reason,  and  courage.  But  it  is 
always  so." 

"  There,"  muttered  the  hangman ; 
''  these  bracelets  might  have  been 
made  for  your  Excellency ;  they  just 
fit  on  over  the  fur  cuffs."  And  so 
saying,  he  pushed  the  prisoner  against 
the  wall,  and  placed  both  his  arms 
in  rings. 

'*  Saniissima  Madre,  orapro  nobis  P^ 
prayed  poor  Cosmo  between  his  teeth, 
which  chattered  as  he  spoke.  Tlien 
suddenly  he  raised  his  voice,  and  broke 
out  into  the  beautiful  hymn,  *^  Madre 
dolorosa,  dulcissima  yhermosa,"  which 
he  sang,  in  this  his  moment  of  extreme 
anguish,  with  such  expression  and 
melody,  that  even  the  executioner 
suspended  his  proceedings,  and  listen- 
ed for  a  moment,  visibly  moved.  A 
sign  from  the  alguazil  recalled  him  to 
his  duty. 

^^  A  little  farther  back,  Seiloria. 
The  legs  asunder,  on  either  side  of 
this  stune.  We  want  you  to  sit  com- 
fortably." 

"  It' is  cold,  bitter  cold!"  whined 
the  poor  fellow.  "  Oh,  my  poor  mo- 
ther!" 

^^  Tlie  head  higher,"  resumed  the 
hangman,  *'  or  the  springs  might  catch 
your  skull.  So — that  is  right.  Don't 
be  afraid.  We  are  not  going  to  hurt 
you." 

The  prisoner  now  stood  with  his 
logs  straddled  out,  a  large  stone,  that 
projected  from  the  wall,^tween  them, 
his  neck  in  a  huge  iron  collar,  his  arms 
spread  out  and  hanging  in  the  rings. 

*''•  Remain  standing,  Seiloria,  till  we 
have  fastened  your  cravat.  Don't 
tremble.  We  are  doing  nothing  to 
you.  In  two  minutes  yon  will  l^  as 
you  should  be." 

While  uttering  these  words  of  con- 
solation, the  executioner  had  fastened 
a  thinner  chain,  of  which  the  end  was 
secured  to  the  stone  above  mentioned, 
round  the  neck  of  the  victim,  who 
stood  shaking  and  trembling,  and  al- 
lowing himself  to  be  thus  dealt  with 
as  unresistingly  as  a  lamb.   The  poor 


fellow  had  left  off  sobbuig,  and  was 
now  repeating  Ave  Marias  ia  a  low 
hurried  voice,  with  all  the  agonized 
eagerness  of  one  who  in  his  last  mo- 
ments would  fain  make  up  for  former 
omissions. 

^^  Would  yon,  Seiloria,  wiah  to  have 
the  sentence  read?"  enquired  the  al- 
calde of  the  man  in  the  bloe  doak, 
who  stood  observing  the  proceedings 
in  deep  silence,  and  now  made  no 
answer  to  the  question. 

^*  Would  Don  liuy  Gomez  be  pleas- 
ed to  hear  the  sentence  read?"  re- 
peated the  alcalde  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

Still  no  reply. 

The  alguazil  made  a  sign  to  the 
executioner.  The  latter  pressed  the 
prisoner  down  upon  the  stone — ^the 
snap  of  a  spring  was  heard — the  stone 
fell  out  of  the  waU. 

"Jesus  Maria  1  Todos  Santos!'' 
shrieked  Cosmo.    "  Madre  mi"— 

The  last  syllable  was  not  nttered; 
in  its  place  there  was  the  noise  of 
crushed  and  breaking  bones ;  and  then 
the  tongue  protrudd  from  the  monthf 
and  the  eyes  from  their  sockets,  the 
face  became  of  a  deep  pnrple  oolov, 
and  the  victim  hnng  a  corpse  in  his 
manacles. 

"  El  ultimo  suspiroP^  said  the  exe- 
cutioner, m  an  unusually  solemn  tone. 

The  viceroy's  secretary  shuddered, 
and  gazed  fixedly  and  in  silence  npon 
the  corpse. 

"  Tiie  finest  yonth  in  Mexico  I"*  lie 
murmured.  And  then,  as  if  derils 
had  been  goading  him,  he  hnnied  to 
the  door. 

''  ^ow  his  Seiloria  a  light,"  cried 
the  alguazil  gravely ;  "  and  may  Us 
dying  hour  be  as  easy  as  that  or  this 
unfortunate.  By  my  soul,*'  oontinned 
he  to  the  alcalde,  *•*'  these  groat  men 
are  delicate.  They  take  ns  for  toon, 
made  to  pull  their  chestnuts  oat  of  ne 
fire." 

The  alcalde  nodded. 

^*  Do  not  forget  the  prisoner,**  said 
he.  And  with  an  abrupt  ^*  Adio$^ 
he  left  the  vault. 

^*  Come,  and  that  quickly,**  cried 
the  alguazil  anxiously ;  '^  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  it  might  be  too  late. 
An  alcalde  and  an  alguazil  cannot  be 
always  blind." 

His  summons,  which  had  been 
nttered  in  a  loud  tone,  was  repUed  to 
by  the  appearance  of  tlie  origmai  oc- 
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cupant  of  the  No.  3  cell,  who  now 
re-entered  the  vault,  supported  by 
the  two  strangers  with  whom  he  had 
quitted  it  a  short  time  previously. 

"  Where  am  I?"  he  exclaimed. 

"  In  a  place  which  few  ever  leave 
alive,  Don  Manuel,"  was  the  answer; 
^^  but  he  that  has  the  Pope  for  bis 
cousin,  as  the  proverb  says,  need  not 
fear  hell-fire.  Nevertheless,  let  your 
Seiloria  beware !  Another  time  it  might 
not  be  so  easy  to  rob  the  tiger  of  his 
prey." 

And  with  these  words  the  chief  al- 
guazil  led  the  way  out  of  the  vault. 


With  this  rescue  of  Don  Manuel, 
and  sacrifice  of  his  unfortunate  ser- 
vant, the  plot  of  the  book  may  in 
great  measure  be  said  to  terminate, 
although  there  are  still  several  lively 
and  interesting  chapters.  Count  Stat 
Jago  next  comes  upon  the  scene,  and 
has  an  interview  with  the  viceroy, 
who  at  first  is  disposed  to  carry  mat- 
ters with  a  high  hand;  bnt  the  count 
exhibits  such  an  accurate  and  dan- 
gerous knowledge  of  the  viceroy's 
secrets,  and,  amongst  others,  of  some 
treasonable  negotiations  the  latter  had 
been  carr3ring  on  with  the  French- 
proofs  of  which,  the  count  assures  him, 
arc  deposited  out  of  the  country  in 
the  hands  of  friends  of  his  own,  ready 
to  be  used  should  aught  happen  to  him 
— that  the  satrap  is  completely  cowed. 
The  count  has  no  wish  to  have  Vane- 
gas  deposed,  considering  his  continu- 
ance on  the  viceregal  throne  more 
favourable  to  the  prospects  of  Mexican 
freedom,  than  would  be  his  replace- 
ment by  Calleja,  who  has  a  strong 
party  in  his  favour  amongst  the  Span- 
iards. The  matter  is  therefore  com- 
promised ;  Don  Manuel  receives  a 
passport  for  England  or  the  United 
States;  the  Coude  Carlos  is  promoted 
to  an  important  command  in  the  army; 
and  in  return  Count  San  Jago  gives 
the  viceroy  his  support  against  the 
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cabal  that  is  for  pulling  him  down  and 
elevating  Calleja.  The  book,  to  bo 
complete,  should  have  a  contlnnation 
datcMl  ten  or  twelve  years  later,  show* 
ing  the  successfid  issue  of  the  stru^e 
of  which  these  volumes  narrate  cne 
commencement,  and  terminating  tho 
various  intrigues,  both  private  and 
political,  which  are  here  conunencedt 
bnt  not  carried  to  a  close. 

Our  limits  have  prevented  us  frooi 
giving  more  than  brief  ^impses  of  a 
work  which,  if  translated  as  a  whole* 
would  fill  three  or  four  comely  post 
octavos.  We  trust  that  it  will  be 
worthily  done  into  English,  without 
greater  abridgement  than  may  be  rem* 
dered  indisp^isable  by  the  epithets 
and  expletives  so  abundant  in  tiie 
German  language;  many  of  whick 
are  unnecessaiy,  and  some  withoot 
equivalent  in  ours:— done,  however, 
not  as  translations  usually  are,  but  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  the  admirable 
origmal.  Out  of  thef  numerous  traiNo 
lations  of  clever  German  hocALB  tlwt 
have  recentiy  appeared,  it  is  lament- 
able to  observe  how  few  have  bees 
done,  we  w&l  not  say  wdl^  but  de* 
oentiy,  and  how  little  Justice  has  bees 
rendered  to  the  talent  of  the  anthon; 
the  translators  haiing  been  for  tlie 
most  part  incompetent  drudges,  woik- 
ing  by  the  square  foot,  or  persons  of 
some  ability,  who  apparently  deemed 
it  beneath  them  to  bestow  upon  trana* 
lations  even  a  small  portion  of  the 
pains  they  devote  to  orighial  produe- 
tions.  We  are  aware  of  very  fsw 
instances  where  this  description  at 
labour,  whkh  to  do  well  is  not  alio- 
gether  so  easy  as  is  usually  supposed, 
has  fallen  hito  hands  alike  competent 
and  consdentioos.  We  trust  that 
whenever  the  wofks  of  our  German 
Unknown  are  translated,  they  will  be 
undertaken  by  persons  at  once  sensi- 
ble of  thebr  merits,  and  able  to  do  then 
justice. 
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The  rapid  shade  of  an  October 
evening,  borrowing  deeper  gloom  from 
the  wildness  of  the  adjacent  Tipperary 
mountains,  was  falling  over  the  lonely 
town  of  Clogheen,  within  whose  clas- 
sic precincts  took  place  that  import- 
ant meeting  between  Sergeant  Snap 
and  Paddy  Carey,  which  has  been 
recorded  immortally  in  song.  Forty 
years  ago,  (of  which  period  we  are 
about  to  write,)  when  roads  were  not 
as  good,  travellers  as  adventurous, 
and  markets  as  abundant  as  at  pre- 
sent, Clogheen  was  a  smart,  or,  as 
the  Itinerary  of  that  day  has  it,  ^^  a 
thriving  place  with  a  decent  church," 
boasting  a  comfortable  inn  and  seve- 
sal  hucksters'  shops,  where  every 
variety  of  merchandise,  from  brandy 
and  bandle-linen  to  hand- saws  and 
halfpenny  whistles,  was  procurable. 

In  a  double-countered  shop  (for  the 
appliances  for  the  inward  creature 
were  sold  at  one  side,  and  those  for 
the  outward  man  at  another)  in  one 
of  the  handsomest  houses  of  the  town 
— ^wherc  a  double-story,  slated  roof, 
and  a  sign-board  with  a  red  splash  in 
the  middle,  and  the  characters,  ^^  Ge- 
neral Hutchinson,"  underneath,  was 
the  standard  of  excellence — on  the 
evening  in  question  stood  Curly  Ca- 
hill,*  spirit  retailer,  and,  according 
to  the  signboard  just  quoted,  *^  dealer 
in  soft  goods,  butter,  leather,  iron, 
eggs,  and  tobacco,"  busily  engaged  in 
serving  a  customer. 

"Beautyful  baffety,  Miss,"  said 
Curly,  a  dapper  middle-aged  worthy, 
his  short  black  hau*  combed  sleek 
over  his  low  forehead,  with  a  face 
half  smooth,  half  smirking,  and — for 
the  little  fellow  pretended  to  no  small 
degree  of  sanctimony  —  his  person 
dressed  neatly  in  black,  as  closely  as 
possible  to  resemble  the  fashion  just 
imported  by  the  new  Co'jutlier  from 
Ma^iiooth. 

"  Beautyful  baffety,  Miss  Katey, 
fit  for  any  lady  from  this  to  Knock- 
lofty,  let  alone  for  servants*  wear,  an' 
only  tcnpence-halfpenny  a  yard.  It's 
givmg  it  away  I  am." 


^^  It  does  not  seem  a  yery  good 
colour,"  said  the  purchaser  in  a  mnsi- 
cal  voice. 

*^  Is  it  the  colour !  Take  yonr 
hand  ov  it,  take  your  hand  ov  it, 
astore,"  cried  the  dextrous  merchant; 
^*  a  bleachground  would  look  yaliow 
an'  that  party  band  to  the  fore.  An' 
here,  Padeen,  bring  a  candle — an' 
turn  out  them  pigs,  you  sir,  an*  boolC 
the  half-dure,  till  MissT)Trel  sees  the 

goods. Now,  Miss,"  he  said,  when 

the  light  was  brought  and  his  behests 
obeyed,  slapping  his  hand  in  fond 
emphasis  on  the  bale  as  he  nniolled 
it  wider  along  the  counter,  *'  there's 
an  article ! — that  I  may  be  hiq>py  if 
I'd  wish  finer  for  my  windin'  sheet ; 
only,  to  be  sure,  a  body  wonld  like 
that  to  be  linnen,  an'  go  to  the  grave 
decent.  Yeh !  what  need  yon  be  so 
very  particular  for  servants?" 

^^  I  rcallv  do  not  like  the  calico, 
Mr  Cahill,''  hesitated  the  lady, ''  and, 
papa" 

"  You  don't  see  it,  Miss,"  inter- 
rupted Curly  ;  *'*'  push  back  them 
dnrliu'  locks  o*  yours  that's  sweepin' 
the  counther,  an'  I'll  be  bound  the 
goods  '11  be  at  the  Glebe  afore  an 
hour ;"  and  as  he  spoke  he  playfully, 
but  with  great  respect  and  tender 
fingers,  lifted  aside  some  of  the  masses 
of  golden  hair  that  drooped  above, 
and,  as  he  truly  insinuated,  in  some 
measure  overshadowed  the  good  qua- 
lities of  his  merchandise. 

**  Curly,  you  are  a  sad  old  flat- 
terer," said  the  young  lady,  and  she 
impatiently  raised  her  head,  and 
shaking  back  its  weight  of  ringlets, 
exposed  a  fair  high  forehead  and 
beautifully  oval  face  to  view.  "I 
find  it  always  difiicult  to  deal  with 
you;  however,"  she  added  witib  a 
smile,  *^  the  better  way,  porhaps,  is 
to  send  up  the  whole  piece  to  the 
Glebe  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  then  be 
able  to  judge  of  it." 

*^Ah,  then,  that  I  may  be  soon 
sellin'  you  the  wcddin'  sheets.  Miss 
Katey,"  said  the  successfhl  shop- 
keeper, as  ho  rolled  up  the  bale  and 
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poshed  it  to  the  end  of  the  counter ; 
'*  and,"  he  added,  in  a  very  dijQTerent 
tone,  modulated  to  the  lowest  key  of 
suppleness  and  deference,  *^  shnre  that 
'ould  be  to-morrow,  if  you  take  my 
advice,  an^  were  kind  an*  thrue-hearted 
to  the  one  you  know  " 

"  Yes,  indeed !"  half  ironically  half 
regretfully  murmured  the  young  lady, 
as  she  drew  down  her  veil  and  pre- 
pared to  depart,  but  was  stayed  by 
a  prognostication  from  Curly,  who 
pledged  nothing  less  than  his  ^^  hand 
an*  word  to  her,"  that  she*d  break  the 
heart  of  the  anonymous  individual 
aUuded  to,  '^  afore  long,  if  she  didn*t 
take  care!" 

"  'Twas  when  the  men  wor  goin' 
to  work  at  broad  daylight  this  momin', 
Miss,  I  hear  him  in  the  next  room 
to  me,  stealin*  to  bed  afther  sittiu' 
np  the  night  readin*  them  books, 
an'  songs,  an*  things,  that  you*re  de- 
ludin'  the  poor  fellow's  senses  with — 
ach" 

^^  Oh !  that  reminds  me,"  said  the 
listener,  producing  a  small  volume 
from  the  folds  of  her  cloak ;  "  I  will 
just  leave  this  book  with  my  compli- 
ments. He  is,  of  course,"  she  care- 
lessly observed,  "not  now  at  home?" 

"  Jest  took  a  short  stick  in  his 
hand  aud  went  out  for  a  solithary  walk 
by  liimself,  poor  fellow,  down  by  the 
Shuire.  Tis  the  only  time  o*  the  day 
he  likes  for  walkin*.** 

"  The  time  of  the  night,  you  mean, 
Cui'ly,"  said  the  girl  with  a  laugh, 
glad  to  shake  off  a  certain  air  of  em- 
barrassment she  felt,  by  afftcted 
gaiety.  "Tell  him  he  should  keep 
better  hours;  though,  upon  my  word," 
as  she  prepared  to  face  the  darkening 
twilight,  "I  don't  set  him  a  very 
good  example  myself.  Good  even- 
ing." 

"  The  best  of  evenin's  to  you,  a 
aishla^^^  said  Mr  Cahill,  as  he  bolted 
the  shop  -door  after  her.  "  The  bloody 
tithe  -  dcvourin'  parson's  daughter," 
he  muttered,  as  he  turned  in  and  pre- 
pared to  roll  up  his  goods  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  Glebe  next  morning ; 
"  an'  for  all,  she's  a  darlin'  herself, 
an'  a  blessin'  to  every  one  that's  about 
her — but  her  niurdherin'  fatherl  Here, 
Padeen ! — Padeen,  I  say !" 

Katcy  Tyrrel  was  the  spoiled  child 
of  an  indulgent  parent.    Her  father. 


the  Beverend  Edward  Tyrrel,  was 
rector  of  the  parish  in  which  our  story  ^ 
lies.  A  man  whose  disposition,  na* 
tnrallysoft  and  affectionate,  had,. in 
the  course  of  years,  become  sharp  and 
irritable,  from  the  long  series  of  petty 
vexations  he  had  been  subjected  to  in 
his  efforts  to  collect  the  unsatisfactory 
revenues  of  his  incumbency,  from  as 
ingeniously-obstinate  a  set  of  parish- 
ioners as  were  to  be  found  in  the  most 
litigation-loving  island  in  theworid. 
The  district  of  country,  too,  in  which 
Mr  Tyrrel's  lot  had  fallen,  although 
sufficiently  fertile  and  wealthy,  was,  of 
all  others,  from  its  situation  at  the 
foot  of  the  high  and  sterile  tract  of 
the  Kilworth  mountains,  (then  the 
favourite  resort  of  highwaymen  and 
fugitives  from  the  law,)  with  the 
gloomy  range  of  the  Gamtees  to  the 
north,  and  on  its  southern  edge  the 
long  and  lonely  Commeragh  hills,  that 
divided  it  from  Waterfo^,  the  most 
unfavourable  to  passing  a  life  (^ 
quiet  plenty  and  security.  When 
to  this  it  is  added,  that  from  the 
scanty  number  of  gentir  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  dav  deemed  it  prudent  to 
entrust  with  the  conunission  of  the 
peace,  in  self-defence  he  was  obliged 
to  be  a  magistrate,  an  office  which  not 
unfrequently  compelled  him  to  be  com- 
plainant, counsel,  and  convicting  jus- 
tice in  his  own  cause,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  difficulties  and  vex- 
ations the  Yicar  of  Clogheen  had  to 
encounter  in  the  collection  of  those 
tithes  from  which  his  income  waa 
principally  derived.  Notwithstand- 
mg,  during  the  twenty  or  five-and- 
twonty  years  of  his  incumbency,  if  his 
temper  did  not  progress  towards  imr 
provement,  his  fortune  did.  By  an 
ample  dowery  received  with  his  wife, 
and  exact  economy  and  prudence,  he 
had  been  enabled,  from  time  to  tiine, 
to  make  considerable  purchases  hi 
land ;  until  at  length  Mr  l^rrrel  waa 
accounted,  if  not  the  most  popular,  at 
least  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
clergymen  from  Dunmanway  to  tibie 
Devil's  Bit.  He  had  become  a 
widower  early  in  life,  and  around  hia 
daughter  Katey,  the  sole  of&pring  of 
his  marriage,  those  sympathies  and 
affections  which  were  denied  vent  in 
every  other  quarter,  were  c  '•^- 
trated  in  a  lavish  and  inexhai 
flood.   A  few  short  years  of  a 
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mipcrintendcnce — somo  attempts  at 
home-education,  (for  he  would  not 
trust  her  from  his  sight,)  in  the  shape 
of  a  little  pctticoated  rebel,  who  would 
be  taught  nothing,  and  a  sickly  gover- 
ness who  had  nothing  to  teach — a 
girlhood  of  romance-reading,  riding 
rough  colts  with  her  cousin  Lysaght 
Osborne,  and  rambling  among  the 
peasantry — and  we  have  the  result  of 
the  dergyman*s  fondness  and  folly  in 
the  wild,  lively  blue-eyed  maiden  of 
nineteen,  now  wending  her  way  along 
the  dim  and  elm-darkened  road  lead- 
ing from  the  town  of  Clogheen  to  her 
Other's  mansion,  nearly  a  mile  away. 
£ven  in  the  early  part  of  an  autumn 
evening  few  persons  were  desirous  of 
travelling  alone  in  that  neighbour- 
hood; but  Katey  trod  her  path  in 
perfect  security.  She  was  known  to 
every  body,  and  by  the  surrounding 
peasantry  (to  whom  she  ever  came, 


with  her  purse  or  preseriptioiis  of  pots 
of  jam,  warm  jackets  and  flannel  bed- 
gowns, a  living  and  lovely  Replerin 
for  many  of  her  sure'a  exactioDs)  she 
was  treated  with  a  fond  regard,  fdiidi 
can  only  be  estimated  by  those  who 
know  how  largely  the  smaUest  loan  of 
kindness — of  real  eUamtemted  kind- 
ness— is  repaid  by  that  peojde.  War* 
ward  and  innocent,  howerer,  as  slie 
was,  Katey,  on  the  evening  in  qoeslioB, 
had  not,  withoat  a  motiTe,  dispensed 
with  the  compaidonBhip  of  the  staid 
female  domestic  who  nsoallj  attends 
young  ladies  in  Irdand,  when  the^ 
are  necessitated  to  go  out  shopping 
after  dinner  by  themselves.  It  ndght 
be  for  this  reason,  that  she  hastened 
homeward  with  more  anxiety  than 
usual,  although  her  step  was  neitlMr 
as  elastic,  nor  her  brow  as  nndoaded, 
as  they  were  wont  to  be.  But  die 
did  not  pursue  her  way  miintenvpled. 


Chafteb  II. 


Half-way  upon  the  road,  where  a 
stile  opened  into  the  adjacent  fields, 
a  man  suddenly  appeared,  and,  com- 
ing forward,  walked  for  some  paces  in 
silence  by  her  side,  as  though  await- 
ing some  recognition  before  he  ven- 
tured to  address  her.  He  was  of 
middle  stature — his  figure  was  en- 
tirely concealed  in  the  thick  and  ample 
wrappings  of  a  long,  dark  riding-coat, 
(or  banff-ttp,  as  it  was  called,)  com- 
mon to  that  country;  his  step  was 
firm,  and  its  very  sound,  quick  and 
decided,  so  different  from  the  sham- 
bling pace  of  the  peasant,  told  that, 
whatever  he  might  be,  he  did  not 
belong  to  that  condition.  As  Miss 
Tjrrrel  showed  no  symptom  of  sur- 
prise or  alarm,  it  is  possible  his  ap- 
pearance was  not  entirely  unlooked 
for.  She  likewise,  however,  forbore 
to  speak,  and  the  stranger  at  length 
was  obliged  to  commence  the  conver- 
sation— tuniing  back,  at  the  same 
time,  the  high  collar  by  which  his 
face  was  muffled,  and  exhibiting  fea- 
tures so  extremely  dark  that  they 
would  have  been  deemed  repulsive,  had 
they  not  been  finely  f«nned,  and  enli- 
▼ened  by  the  full  light  of  manhood, 
which,  however,  some  feeling  of  deep 
interest,  or  passion,  seemed  at  the 
present  to  overcloud. 


^'  The  hour  is  come  that  we  bavo 
so  often  talked  of,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
tone.  ^'I  have  no  time  to  waste* 
Katey — are  yom  ready  V^ 

^^  Then  you  were  right  in  your  con- 
jecture," said  Miss  ^^rrrell,  with  an 
unembarrassed  air;  "your  retreat  is 
discovered?" 

"  At  least  it  can  no  longer  shelter 
me.  News  arrived  to-day  that  the 
soul  of  this  ill-starred  enterprise 
Emmett — has  perislied  by  Itg^X  mur- 
der in  Dublin.  The  gibbet  awaiu  aD 
those  of  his  followers  who  may  be 
arrested.  Certain  intelligence  has 
reached  mo  that  my  assomed  name 
and  character  are  no  longer  of  vrnk 
— the  local  authorities  are  aware  of 
my  real  offences.  If  I  do  not  instanthr 
escape,  before  the  coming  midnight  A 
shall  be  a  prisoner." 

''  I  expected  this,"  said  Kat^,  half 
musingly ;  *'  it  could  not  be  otherwise ; 
you  yourself  anticipated  it  And  yel 
I  have  been  to  Cahill's,"  she  adctod, 
looking  down,  ^*  to— to— leave  a  book, 
for  I  was  anxious,  and  As  seems  to 
know  nothing  of  your  danger." 

*^  I  have  only  just  learned  it  myself 
and  have  hastened  to  seek  yon ;  the 
mine  at  our  foet  Is  about  to  be  sprang^ 
and" 

^^  So  ends  your  life  of  ignoble  dl»* 
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gnise    and   mine  of  daplidty.    We 
should  both  be  thankfuL^* 

^^  One  of  us  at  least — ^thankfhl  as 
the  wrecked  seaman,  when  the  plank 
he  clings  to  splits  and  sinks  him  within 
sight  of  shore.  But  time  presses ;  I 
have  come  to  test  the  truth  of  your 
character.  Once  more  —  are  you 
ready?" 

^^I  am  indeed — ready  to  part  this 
instant.  I  knew  it  should  be  so ;  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  have  known  you, 
but  I  am  resigned — ready.  Fly  I  O 
lose  not  a  single  moment ;  the  moon 
is  rising.    Farewell,  and  fly ! " 

"  Not  without  yott  /  Girl,  you  af- 
fect to  misunderstand  me;  or  have  you 
forgotten  those  promises  of  friendship 
and  faith,  even  to  death,  that  you 
have  made  me  so  often  and  so  lately?" 

"  Promises — faith  ?"  cried  his  start- 
led companion ;  ^^even  admitting  those 
playful  assurances  of  a  wild,  country 
girl's  friendship,  were  a  compact,  could 
you  be  cruel  enough  to  insist  upon  my 
fulfilling  it  in  this  desperate  hour?*^ 

"Then  all  the  interest  you  have 
expressed  hitherto  in  my  fate,"  pur- 
sued the  stranger;  "the  sympathy  you 
have  led  me  to  think  you  felt  for  one, 
.suffering  as  I  have  suffered  in  the 
cau.sc  of  my  unhappy  country — the 
hopes  excited  in  this  heart  when,  as  I 
pictured  a  delighted  life  passed  with 
\  oil,  and  love,  and  freedom,  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  you  listened  on,  with  a 
consenting  smile — all  this  was  but  pas- 
time for  your  vacant  hours?'* 

"It  was  wrong,  I  know,"  replied 
Katcy  yieldingly ;  "yet  Heaven  knows 
it  was  no  pastime.  I  found  you  in 
concealment — a  fugitive — hunted,  you 
told  nie,  by  the  laws  for  your  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  a  country  I  have 
been  taught  by  you  to  deem  mis- 
.jj:ovcrned ;  I  saw  you  superior  to  all 
those  around  you ;  you  complained  of 
chcerlcssuess  and  solitude,  of  ill  health 
— I  brought  you  books,  music,  all  that 
I  could  judge  likely  to  lighten  your 
liours,  and  dearly  am  I  punished  for 
it." 

"But  think" 

"  Think  P^  cried  the  girl,  passion- 
ately intemipting  him,  for  the  chord 
had  jarred,  "I  never  thought — ^till  now 
— wlien  all  my  giddy,  imprudent  con- 
duct crowds  on  my  mind  as  if  to  crush 
nie.  A  few  months  back,  and  we  were 
ignorant  of  each  other's  existence." 


'^  Would  that  it  had  coDtinued  80»" 
he  said,  in  a  voice  of  sadness;  '^a&w 
months  more,  and  my  memoiy  will  be 
to  you  as  the  nameless  gravestone^ 
telling  alone  that  it  hides  the  dead. 
Cruel,  but  beloved,  £urewell  I "  and  he 
turned  to  depart. 

"  Yet  stay,"  said  Katey,  hurriedly. 
*^  Why  not  let  me  tell  my  father  of 
this  business — ^I  mean  of  your  stoiy — 
that  I  know  it  all,  and  entreat  of  hiin, 
as  I  have  often  urged  you  to  let  me 
do,  to  interest  himself  with  Govern- 
ment and  procure  your  pardon,  which 
he  can  readily  obtain  ?  I  will  go  this 
instant." 

^^  And  give  me  up  to  justice — ^for 
such,  I  assure  you,  will  be  the  result 
of  an  appeal  to  your  father." 

'^  You  wrong  him,  bc^eve  me.  He 
is  perhaps  stem  and  vindictive  in  his 
fedings  towards  those  whom  he  con- 
siders instrumental  In  keeping  alive  a 
spurit  of  animosity  and  disturt>ance 
among  the  peojde;  but  you  know 
not,"  she  said  with  a  snule,  **how 
all-powerful  is  my  influence  with  him. 
Yes,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  dJsplea- 
soren— for  he  little  dreams  I  am  ac-^ 
quainted  with  you,  I  will  tell  li^ 
your  sad  stoiy-^tiiere  is  notldng  in  it 
a  brave  or  noble  man  shomd  be 
afraid  of.  I  will  go  to  him  this  mo- 
ment," and  she  moved  on. 

"  Impossible  1— you  are  mad.  The 
very  fact  of  your  having  known  and 
befriended  me  in  this  clandestine  way^ 
will  incense  your  friends.  I  shall  be 
arrested,  and  you  will  accuse  yourself 
for  life  as  my  destroyer.  No,  dear 
girl,"  he  continued,  in  a  softer  yet  not 
less  eager  tone,  as  he  placed  his  arm 
round  her,  "why  not  yield  to  tiie 
impulses  of  your  own  hij^,  disinter- 
ested spurit,  and  fly  with  me,  as  I  have 
so  often  implored  you  ?  Be  mine  first 
in  the  sight  of  man  and  heaven,  and 
then  plead  for  me  afterwards  witli 
your  father?" 

**I  dare  not— it  would  Ineak  bis 
heart — ^my  own  is  breakmg  fast  al« 
ready,"  and  she  trembled  from  head 
to  fbot  in  her  attempts  to  subdue  the 
sobbing  of  her  bosom. 

"  And  this  is  the  energy, 
mindedness,  you  have  so  often  uw 
of!    You  have  it  in  your  power 
instant  to  raise   me   to   happi 
wealth,  and  safety ;  and, ;  u 

was  the  charm  yon  threw  i 
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path  which  has  kept  mo  near  you 
until  the  bloodhoundk  have  ran  me  to 
bay,  you  doom  mo  to  despair  and 
death.  I  see  you  have  made  your 
decision — hear  mine.  Life  since  I 
knew  you  has  no  value  in  my  eyes  if 
unshared  by  you.  Exile  from  you 
would  be  worse  than  death.  Here, 
then,  I  will  await  the  pursuers.  Never 
will  I  leave,  with  life,  the  mountains 
that  surround  you." 

**  Oh — no — no  I  Heaven  forbid  your 
blood  should  be  shed  on  my  account ! 
Fly,  I  implore  you,  before  it  is  too 
late." 

"  Never !  I  will  sell  my  life  dearly, 
but  my  grave  at  least  shall  be  where 
you  can  sometimes  visit  it  and  re- 
member"  

"  Unkind,  dark,  inhuman  man ! 
was  it  all  my  fault  V  My  poor  father, 
what  will  he  say  ?  give  me  at  least  a 
day  or  two  to  think  " 

"  It  is  now  of  no  use,  the  night  has 
half  past,  my  doom  is  fixed." 

"  No  I  again  no !  you  will  drive  me 
mad  I  Oh  fly,  fly,  but  this  once,  and 
I  will,  at  least  I  promise — I  must  see 
him — my  father — before — fly  now  and 
return,  and  I  will  do  all  you  desire — 
only,  only,  save  your  life  at  once." 

The  man  replied  not  for  some  mi- 
nutes, he  then  resumed — "  I  have 
here  that  copy  of  the  Gospels  you 
gave  me — will  you  swear  on  that  gift 
that  when  we  next  meet  you  will  bo 
prepared  to  share  life,  be  it  happiness 
or  horror,  with  me?" 

"  Yes,  I  do — ^I  will— any  thing  ; 
but  fly  and  save  yourself." 

"  Swear  then,"  he  said,  as  with 
one  arm  around  her  he  prepared  with 
the  other  to  place  the  sacred  Book 
upon  her  lips,  when  at  that  very  mo- 
ment an  aj^pcrsion  of  cold  water 
was  dashed  with  such  ample  profusion 
in  the  impassioned  faces  of  the  pair 
as  to  cause  them  to  spring  asnnder 
with  a  start  that  had  very  nearly  as 
much  the  character  of  discomfort  as 
alarm. 

"  Hell  and  " half-exclaimed  the 

man,  as  he  tore  open  his  coat  and 
grasped  one  of  several  pistols  it  now 
appeared  he  was  armed  with. 

"  Dhieu^  as  Marudha,  a^s  Phaid- 


hrig,  a'«"* said  ayoice,  following 

up  the  lustration  with  a  blessing,  cnt 
short,  however,  by  the  Strangar's 
clutching  the  throat  of  the  pious  in- 
truder, and  dragging  forwwi  firom 
beneath  the  trees  which  had  hitherto 
overshadowed  their  way  a  little  Bundle 
of  some  dark  coloured  cloth,  sur- 
mounted by  a  straw  bonnet,  so  bat* 
tered  in  its  outlines  that  to  fix  it 
there  it  must  have  been  flattened 
down  with  no  ordinary  emphasis,  and 
from  beneath  which  gnttival  shrieks 
now  arose,  whose  extent  of  volume 
was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  dimi- 
nutive object  from  which  they  pro- 
ceeded. 

^*  Hold  I  let  go,  for  goodness  sake!" 
cried  Miss  Tyrrel,  "  it  is  only  poor 
Sally-the-tin,  the  Holy-Water  wo-. 
man." 

"A — a^ — a!  my  windpipe!^  cried 
the  Bundle,  as  soon  as  that  interest- 
ing organ  had  been  extricated.  ^^  A — 
a — Miss  Katey,  take  the  bnshblunder 
out  ov  his  hand  'fore  he  blows  my 
brains  out,"  and  the  shrieks  were  re- 
newed with  more  vociferation  than 
before. 

"  She  will  raise  the  country.  I 
must  stop  her,  were  I  to  kill  her,^  said 
the  stranger  furiously. 

^^  No,  no,  dear  friend,  she  is  a  deaf 
harmless  thing — hush!  I  hear  steps. 
Oh,  in  mercy  fly!" 

"  Not  without  your  promise,"  he 
said  doggedly. 

*^  I  am  ready,  I  promise — ^next  time 
we  meet ;  now  farewell  and  away," 
said  Katey,  while  she  waved  one  huid 
to  the  departing  fugitive  as  he  dashed 
through  the  thicket,  and  placed  the 
other  on  the  roaring  mouth  of  the  crea- 
ture at  her  side,  whoso  terrors  seemed 
under  considerable  self-control,  for 
they  at  once  subsided. 

"  Mother  o'  Grace,  pray  for  us  now 
an*  at  the  hour  ov  our  death,  amen  I" 
mumbled  the  Bundle,  as  it  righted  it- 
self, and  assumed  the  appearance  of 
a  withered  and  ancient  little  Woman, 
who,  in  flinging  back  her  dark  bine 
cloak  to  adjust  herself,  exhibited  a 
small  scarecrow  frame,  round  whidi 
was  hung,  until  its  shape  became 
orbicular,  every  variety  of  feminine 


*  The  commencement  of  a  common  Irish  benediction,  Ood  and  Mary  and  St 

Patrick  be  with  (or  blet*)  you  ! 
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attire,  from  thepetticoats,  under,  upper, 
and  quilted,  through  the  higher  grada- 
tions of  gown,  apron,  spencer,  jacket, 
pelerine,  handkerchief,  and  shawL 
A  broad  leathern  strap  was  buckled 
round  her  waist,  from  which  on  one 
side  hung  a  rosary  or  string  of  large 
beads,  to  the  other  was  fastened  a 
canteen  or  tin  can  without  a  cover, 
containing  a  large  supply  of  holy 
water,  procured  from  the  neighbour- 
ing chapels  on  Sundays.  She  bore  in 
her  hand  literally  nothing  but  (as  they 
would  say  in  Ireland)  h&cfist^  which 
was  of  immense  size,  and  of  whose 
convenience  for  the  purposes  of  as- 
pcrgation  Katey  and  her  friend  had 
just  been  afforded  such  convincing 
proof. 

Footsteps  now  approached  rapidly, 
and  Miss  Tyrrel,  holding  Sally-the- 
tin  by  the  arm,  turned  towards  home. 
She  was  shortly  encountered  by  a 
lively- voiced  gentlemanly  young  man, 
who  saluted  her  in  an  affectionate  tone 
with  ^^  Katey,  pet,  what  on  earth  has 
kept  you  out  so  late.  Hallo  I  Sally, 
I  bar  that!"  he  exclaimed,  adroitly 
slippin  g  aside,  and  escaping  the  showery 
blessing  which,  despite  the  lessonjust 
bestowed  on  her,  this  incorrigible  lady 
of  the  Tin  had  (as  was  her  wont  with 
all  slie  met)  discharged  at  him.  ^^  But 
did  I  not  hear  some  one,"  he  continu- 


ed, ^'  screeching  violently  as  I  came 
up?" 

"  Yes,  Lysaght,"  said  Miss  Tyrrd, 
''  this  stupid,  deaf,  old  creatore  here, 
who  is  a  torment  to  all  who  meet  her, 
with  her  benedictions  and  holy  water, 
suddenly  threw  some  of  the  contents- 
of  her  tin  (as  she  always  does  when 
saluting  a  person)  on  a  Stranger,  a 
man  she  happened  to  bo  passiog  close 
to,  which  so  irritated  him  that  he  has 
given  her  a  proper  fright." 

^*  I  could  chide  yon  soundly,  dear 
Katey,  for  such  late  scampers  as  these ; 

but  you  take  my  hints ^well,  don't 

be  cross,  and  have  it  all  your  own 
way  if  yon  like,"  said  the  yonng  man, 
interrupting  himself,  deject^y. 

*^  I  am  very  cross  to-night,  Lysaght, 
80  don't  talk.  Bat  here  we  are,  and  I  am 
glad  of  it,"  and  Katey  knocked  impa- 
tiently and  londly  at  the  door  of  their 
home.  "  Now  don't  go  away  snlkj, 
there's  a  good  boy,"  she  cried  after  her 
cousin,  who  turned  towards  the  stables; 
"  and,Lysaght,I  have  done  the  rosettes 
for  Lightfoot's  headstall,  which  yon 
asked  me  to  make,  though  I  said  I 
would'nt — ^you  shall  have  them  in  the 
morning.  And  now  to  give  this  sfllj 
old  woman  her  supper  and  a  night!s 
lodging,'^  and  followed.by  Sfdly-the-tin 
still  groaning  heavily,  she  entered  tiie 
house. 


Chaptkb  III. 


Sleepless  and  miserable  to  Katey 
Tyrrel  was  the  night  that  followed 
her  intei-view  with  the  Stranger.  The 
fearful  and  critical  position  in  which 
she  was  placed  caused  her,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  to  go  through  a 
rigid  course  of  self-examination,  the 
result  of  which  but  added  to  her 
alarm  and  anxiety.  For  some  months 
past  the  person  she  had  just  parted 
from  had  been  a  sojourner  in  lodgings 
at  Caliiirs  under  circumstances  of 
great  privacy — rarely  venturing  out 
during  the  day,  and  in  the  evening 
only  with  secresy  and  caution.  As  that 
remote  country,  ill-supplied  at  the 
period  with  police,  (and  even  those  of 
the  most  "  ancient  and  quiet"  de- 


scription,) and  wholly  inaccessible  to 
bailiffs  and  all  other  frmctionaries 
attendant  on  county  sherifis,  was 
deemed  peculiarly  favonrable  as  qoar- 
ters  for  that  class  of  magnanimous 
men  whose  expenditure  happens  to 
exceed  their  incomes,  to  the  detrhnenft 
of  thehr  tailors  and  their  own  personal 
inconvenience,  it  was  soon  whisp»<ed, 
and  as  quickly  believed,  that  the 
resident  at  Cahill's  was  one  of  that 
generous  brotherhood,  or  in  other 
words,  was  ^'  a  gentleman  on  Ids 
keeping."*  In  her  visits  to  the  shop, 
which,  from  her  idle  though  innocent 
life,  were  frequent,  Katey  had  several 
times  encountered  him  as  he  saun- 
tered hi  and  out.   An  intimacy  sprang. 


*  A  man  concealing  himself  from  arrest  for  debt  is,  in  Ireland,  familiarlv  aaid 
to  be  on  his  keeping,  probably  from  his  keeping  or  confining  himself  to  the  house - 
when  there  is  danger  of  the  writ  being  executed. 
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up.    There  was  a  firankness  and  a 
half-military  air  in  his  deportment 
that  interested  her.   He  had  e>idently 
seen  ranch  of  the  world  and  society, 
his  conversation  was  lively  and  varied, 
his  knowledge  and  accomplishments, 
to  the  secluded  country  girl,  seemed 
extensive,  and  round  all  circled  a  halo 
of  mystery,  not  the  least  of  those 
attractions  for  Katey,  whose  passion 
for  riding  to  the  Kilfane  hounds  had 
just  been  succeeded  by  a  stronger  one 
for  Mrs  Radcliffe  and  romances.  Tune 
flew  on.    Their  daily  interviews  im- 
proved to  evening  rambles,  the  inter- 
change of  notes,  supplies  of  books  and 
flowers  upon  one  side,  an  avowal  of 
love  and  tale  of  lofty  but  luckless  pa- 
triotism on  the  other.    To  the  object 
of  his  passion  alone  did  the  stranger 
confide  his  story.    Fascinated  by  the 
principles   of    freedom    with   which 
France  had  lately  inoculated  man- 
kind, and  maddened  by  the  miseries 
of  ill-government  under  which    his 
own  green  Island  groaned,  he  had  en- 
gaged, full  of  hope  and  high  aspira- 
tions, in  that  enterprise  for  the  reco- 
yery  of  her  national  independence, 
which  terminated  in  the  martyrdom 
of  as   noble    and   pure  -  spirited    a 
being   as    sleeps    buried    and    un- 
anhonoured  in  "the  cross  ways  of 
fame  " — Robert    Emmett.       The 
Stranger   had   been  dispatched,  he 
said,  to   the  south   to  forward  the 
movement  of  his  party  in  that  quar- 
ter, when  their  central  Power  in  the 
capital  prematurely  exploded,  carry- 
ing dismay  and  destruction  to  every 
remoter  organ  of  the    confederacy. 
His  name — thenameof  FcrgusUewitt, 
citizen  of  the  new  Western  Republic, 
mnd  major  of  brigade — ^was  one  of  the 
first  upon  the  list  of  the  proscribed ; 
a  reward  was  offered  foir  his  head; 
and  it  was  while  liurking  a  hunted 
man,  amid  the  fastnesses  of  Tippe- 
rary,  that  he  wooed  and  ventured  to 
win  the  heart  and  hand  of  the  heiress 
of  Clogheen. 

Such  was  the  tale  along  whose 
Tidssitndes  the  fair  girl  to  whom  it 
was  imparted  now  glanced  with  a 
bewildered  mind.  The  inton-iew  just 
terminated  will  have  given  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  unsettled  state  of 
her  feelings ;  but  it  was  in  the  soli- 
tude of  her  chamber,  when  she  found 
h€     If  called  on  to  part  for  ever,  or 


for  ever  to  be  united  with  this  inte- 
resting stranger,  that  she  seemed  to 
discover,  not  without  oonutenastkm^ 
how  necessary  to  her  hiq>pliie8B  he 
had  become.    The  waste  yacan^  of 
her  time  and  thoughts  before  she  had 
met  him — ^broken  only  by  doll  and 
distant  visits  to  duller  and  more  dis- 
tant aunts,  vapid  rides  throogfa  rode 
and  solitary  scenes,   and  inoessani 
feud  and  anmesty  between  her  conain 
Lysaght  and  herself— was  this  once 
more  to  be  ber  portion  ?  or  would  she 
fly  with  Ilim  who  had  relieved  her 
from  them  all,  and  rellnqnish  ber 
father  and  her  home?     How,  slie 
continued  to  ask  herself,  wooM  that 
beloved  parent,  so  stem  to  all  else,  so 
blindly  indulgent  to  her,  endore  her 
loss?    Would  he  proscribe  her  for 
ever?    She  felt  not — assuredly  not 
Ko,  her  father  would  once  more  re- 
ceive her  into  his  grace  and  alfoction: 
but  Lysaght,  who  had  been  reared 
with  her,  who  loved  her  so  wcil,  so 
all  the  more  deeply,  she  knew,  tiiat 
he  had  never  told  her  so— what  would 
he  feel  ?   How  would  he  look  the  firrt 
morning  after  her  flight,  when  he  came 
in  to  breakfast  ana  found  the  room 
solitary,  the  urn  cold,  her  little  spaa* 
niel.   Lapwing,   moaning  about  the 
hearth,  and  Katey  away  over  the 
mountains  in  the  dead  of  night  with 
a  nameless  and  lawless  man  ?    Yes, 
poor  Lysapjht,  she  felt,  would  then  be 
to  be  pitied :  her  father  might  once 
more  be  hers ;  but  her  cousui— even 
her  little  quarrels  with  him  had  some- 
thing pleasant  to  her  recollection,  and 
on  this  portion  of  the  picture,  muck 
as  she  desired  to  banish  it  finom  her 
mind,  she  again  and  again  retvned 
to  dwell ;    nor  did  she  succeed  in 
overlaying  it  by  painting  lier  recon- 
ciliation with  L^-saght  on  her  return, 
and  her  reparation  in  the  shape  of  a 
largo  present  of  real  and  personal 
estate  which  her  fatlier  should  be  in* 
induced  to  make  to  him,  and  thereby 
enable  Lysaght  to  settle  in  lifo.    And 
then  his  wife — which  of  all  her  sur- 
rounding countn"  friends  would  she 
choose  for  himV     The  sketch  was 
still  unfinished,  when  the  bell  an* 
nounced  the  morning^s  repast;  and 
Katey,  sleepless,  agitated,  and  unde- 
cided, descended  to  break&st. 

There  was  nothing  in  that  meal 
calculated  to  allay  her  anxiety.    She 
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found  her  father  and  cousin  (the 
latter  haying  just  come  in  from  his 
matutinal  tour  through  the  farm,  and 
laden,  of  course,  with  thc^ews  of  the 
neighbourhood)  busily  engaged  with 
cold  beef  and  conjectures  upon  the 
sudden  flight  of  the  gentleman  resi- 
dent at  Curiy  Cahifi's,  which  had 
taken  place  during  the  night,  half-«n- 
hour  previous  to  a  domiciliary  visit 
from  three  peace-officers  who  came 
from  Clonmel,  and  departed  as  they 
came,  in  profound  sUence  regarding 
the  object  of  their  expedition,  upon 
discovering  the  stranger  had  left.  As 
Mr  Tyrrel  had  not  been  consulted  by 
the  authorities  on  this  occasion,  the 
reverend  magistrate  testified  no  yery 
poignant  regret  at  the  disappointment 
of  the  officers ;  but  as  his  curiosity 
was  commensurately  excited,  he  haz- 
arded several  ingenious  solutions  of 
the  Problem  that  had  been  paying 
eighteen -pence  a -week  for  "dry- 
lodgings"  at  Cahill's,  the  last  four 
months.  Lysaght  was  loud  in  his 
decision  that  the  fellow  was  "  some 
coiner  or  poaching  blackguard;" 
while  his  uncle  rather  inclined  to  the 
arson  and  agrarian-outrage  line.  Poor 
Katey  sat  behind  the  coffee-stand 
stifling  her  feelings  in  the  manner  she 
best  might,  until  she  heard  her  father 
propose  ^^sheep-stealing"  as  an  em- 
endation of  the  probable  offence  of 
her  banished  friend,  when  she  could 
support  it  no  longer.  Little  accus- 
tomed at  any  time  to  hide  her  emo- 
tions, the  high-spirited  girl  burst  into 
tears,  upbraided  her  respectable  pa- 
rent anci  thick-headed  cousin  for  their 
liardheartcdness  and  want  of  charity, 
ventured  at  first  to  disbelieve  every 
sentence  they  had  uttered,  proceeded 
to  confess  that  she  had  had  the  pleasure 
of  tlie  stranger's  acquaintance,  and 
ended  by  proudly  introducing  him  (in 
an  imaginary  way)  to  her  astonished 
friends  as  Major  Fergus  Hewitt  of 
the  Second  Republican  Brigade  of 
Artillery,  and  Commissioner  to  Mo- 
uonia  from  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. 

Had  a  petard  from  the  Major's 
own  brigade  been  projected  into  the 
centre  of  the  little  breakfast  table,  it 
could  not  have  played  the  mischief 
more  efiectually  than  did  this  stun- 
ning explosion.  Lysaght  Osborne, 
after  remaming  speechtess  for  some 


mhiutes,  havfaig  helped  himself  to  a 
cup  of  scaldmg  water  from  the  mn, 
was  compelled  to  retreat  upon  the 
pump  outside.  His  nnde,  who  had 
received  so  large  a  portion  of  the  shell, 
necessarily,  too,  exhibited  mudi  snf-* 
fering,  which  his  daughter  at  length 
attempted  in  vam  to  alleviate.  But 
the  spoiled  and  petted  Katey  hiid  fot 
once  overcounted.  There  are  in  cer- 
tain nunds  bursts  of  passimi,  whidi, 
like  the  tempests  of  tropical  islands, 
are  all  the  more  violent  and  unspar- 
ing from  the  halcyon  seasons  that 
precede  them.  Such  was  the  storm 
of  wrath  that  now  for  the  first  time 
descended  fh>ml>nTell*s  lips  upon  his 
daughter's  head.  He  raved  and 
stamped  at  her  like  a  maniac,  t^rii* 
fied  her  into  an  acknowledgment  that 
she  had  listened  even  to  amatory 
communications  frtmi  the  nnhappv 
Hewitt,  commanded  her  fitmi  his 
presence,  then  recalled  her  to  be  re- 
primanded for  retiring  so  hastily,  aii^ 
again  expelling  her,  pursued  her  with 
all  but  palpable  fire  and  sword  to  her 
own  tenitory,  where,  locking  her  in 
her  bed-diamber,  he  deposited  the 
key  in  his  pocket,  and  set  out  on  foot 
to  finish  the  work  of  disaster  by  an* 
nihilating  the  ^^  dealer  in  soft  goods,** 
who  had,  he  felt  assured,  been  a 
proximate  agent  in  nearly  ridding 
hhn  of  his  child.  His  first  intention 
was  to  hold  no  terms  whatever  in  his 
approaches  upon  Cnriy's  fortalice,  or, 
in  otiier  words,  ^*to  make  an  open 
show  of  him  ;*'  but  a  mile's  walk  of « 
muddy  day  has  a  sedative  effect,  and 
by  the  thne  he  arrived  at  Cahill's  Mr 
I^ell  had  seen  the  impolicy  of  giving 
any  publicity  to  what  he  considereS 
the  folly  of  his  daughter.  His  inter- 
view, ^rcfore,  with  Cnriy  took  plaee 
in  private,  and  fbr  any  satlsfiietioii 
that  resulted  from  it  he  might  as  weO 
have  placed  himself  in  oonmmnieaticMi 
with  the  intelligent  milestone,  ^  Ckm^ 
meixn.,"  which  he  had  passed  as  he 
entered  the  town.  Cahill,  on  hhi 
part,  received  the  first  discharge  of 
the  dergyman's  indignation  with  m 
look  of  stolid  sozprise,  to  which  one 
Listen,  a  i^yer,  eonld  alone  hsfo 
done  justice.  For  some  ti  ha 
seemea  at  a  loss  to  oompreh  i 
ther  the  remarks  had  r«fer  io  j 
last  year's  arrear  of  tithes,  ur  uw 
Jeeted  hivasion  from  BodkgBe ; 
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when  at  length  their  real  purport  did 
overtake  him,  the  shock  was  over- 
whelming. Well  it  was  for  the 
Fugitive  that  he  was  at  the  mo- 
ment out  of  reach  of  his  estimable 
host's  indignation.  To  be  "skivered," 
to  "  have  every  bone  in  his  body 
smashed  to  smithers,"  or  "  to  be  torn 
asunder  as  one  would  tear  a  lark," 
was  the  mildest  of  the  horrible  fates 
he  had  escaped  for  attempting  to  in- 
veigle the  affections  of  "  the  darlin' 
young  lady."  As  to  CahiD  himself 
having  ever  perceived  the  remotest 
approach  to  any  intimacy  between  the 
parties,  he  "  declared  to  his  heart" 
he  never  saw  them  together  in  his 
life ;  if  he  had,  his  instant  duty  would 
have  propelled  him  to  inform  the 
rector  of  it  "in  a  shake;"  so  that  as 
Mr  Tyrrel  saw  his  interview  was 
likely  to  be  a  fruitless  one,  he  cut  it 
short  and  departed,  while  Curly  was 
concluding  a  declaration,  that  "  if  he 
could  go  on  his  hands  an'  knee^  to 
Clo'mel  for  his  rav'rence,  he'd  be 
proud  to  do  it." 

During  the  rest  of  the  day,  the  dis- 
comfited parent  had  full  occupation 
in  his  own  self-upbraidings.  In  liis 
boundless  indulgence,  he  had  permit- 
ted his  daughter  to  be  perfectly  mis- 
tress of  her  time  and  actions ;  and  the 
conviction  now  pressed  ui)on  him,  that 
he  had  done  so  to  a  very  culpable  and 
unfortunate  degree.  In  order  to  re- 
medy one  false  step,  however,  he  now 
took  another  in  a  contrary  direction ; 
and  Katey,  so  long  the  sole  object  of 
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his  tenderness  and  love,  was  honoe- 
forth  to  experience  a  share  of  that 
hardness  in  his  character,  which  the 
rest  of  the  yorld  had  so  laraelj  felL 
Although  he  did  not  persist  In  keep- 
ing her  locked  up  in  one  apartment, 
he  forbade  her  for  the  present  to  ap- 
pear in  his  presence,  and  strictly  com- 
manded that  she  should  not,  on  any 
account,  stir  from  the  house. 

This  was  the  step  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  it  had  the  effect  that 
might  be  expected.  His  daughter's 
sensibilities  revolted  at  such  severiQr 
— ^her  prepossessions  in  fjavonr  of  the 
hapless  person  on  whose  acconnt  she 
was  subjected  to  it,  became  more  con- 
firmed ;  she  was  determined  she  would 
not  be  thwarted,  that,  at  least,  she 
would  attempt  to  learn  some  intelli- 
gence of  Hewitt's  fate,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, see  him  once  more  before  they 
parted  for  ever.  While,  however,  she 
awaited  an  opportunity  of  oommnni- 
cating  with  a  faithful  messenger,  who 
had  sometimes  conveyed  notes  fiom 
him  when  accident  prevented  their 
meeting,  she  was  attacked  with  ill- 
ness, a  smart  febrile  indisposition — the 
result,  no  doubt,  of  the  mental  ^Us- 
quietude  she  had  undergone — and 
several  weeks  elapsed  before  she  was 
again  able  to  reach  the  little  conser- 
vatory, which,  opening  from  the  lower 
apai-tments  of  the  mansion,  constitnt- 
ed  the  utmost  limits  of  that  domestic 
boundary  beyond  which  she  was  not 
permitted  to  proceed. 


Chapteb  IV. 


It  was  late  in  a  dreary  m*ght  of 
November.  The  wind  blew  a  i)erfect 
hurricane,  rushing  up  the  thick  avenue 
which  led  to  the  Glebe  house  of  Clog- 
heen,  driving  before  it  in  its  fury  vast 
clouds  of  withered  leaves  it  had  col- 
lected on  its  way,  and  showering 
them  in  impotent  wrath  against  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  house, 
which  shook  and  clattered  as  if  each 
had  its  own  separate  assailant.  Mid- 
night— black  midnight  had  passed, 
and  the  faint  light  of  a  rising  moon 
was  beginning  to  mingle  witli  the  dis- 
turbed and  dismal  air.  It  was  no 
night  for  mortals  to  forsake  quiet  and 


comfortable  beds,  and,  least  of  all, 
delicate  female  invalids;  yet  Katey 
Tyrrel,  shadowy  and  wan  as  a  gbosti 
was  standing  at  this  honr  watching 
the  roaring  tempest  from  the  windows 
of  the  conservatory,  that  looked  npon 
the  front  lawn  of  the  dwelling.  She 
had  not,  however,  been  long  station- 
ed there,  when  the  darkness  of  the 
spot  in  which  she  stood  (for  there  was 
no  candle)  was  made  still  mniider 
by  the  shadow  of  a  man  who  appear- 
ed outside.  Katev  sofUv  nnoid  the 
Venetian  door,  and  Hewitt  stood  be« 
fore  her. 
*'  Dear,  dear  girl  I  how  am  I  to 
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thank  yoti?**  he  mnrmnred  as  ho 
pressed  with  impassioned  eagerness 
the  hand  she  extended  to  him. 

**  Speak  low — low — ^low!"  whis- 
pered the  confased  and*  trembling 
maiden.  "  Oh,  what  a  night — ^what 
an  hour  to  meet  in ! " 

*'  Any  where — every  where — no 
where — no  matter — ^with  you  it  is  pa- 
radise to  me!"  ejaculated  her  lover 
with  a  random  delight.  *^  How  did 
yon  manage  the  dogs  though?*' 

"  Oh— I— locked  Buffer  in  the 
stables,  ever  so  far  off— and  Bang — 
indeed  he  is  so  savage  I  was  obliged 
to  take  him  a  field  away,  to  the  po- 
tatoe-house;"  and  Katey  felt  her 
check  blush,  until  she  feared  it  would 
light  the  gloom. 

"  Iligh-souled,  devoted  being!  how 
am  I  rewarded  for  all  I  have  gone 
through !   You  are  indeed  worthy  to* 
share  the  existence  of  one  like  me, 
whose  hopes  have  been  mined  in  the 

holiest  cause  that but  there  is  not  a 

single  minute  to  lose — I  have  horses 
ready  beyond  the  avenue  gate— oh, 
come,  ray  Katey — *  fly  from  a  world' 
— etcetera.    You  know  the  song." 

**  Fly ! — dear  friend — ^you  rave— do 
you  not  know  how  ill  I  have  been  ? 
Can  you  not  see  what  a  wretched  thin 
fright  I  have  become." 

**  Nonsense,  my  love,  you  look — 
(for  dark  as  it  is  I  can  see  that)— a 
thousand  times  more  interesting  with 
tliat  pale  sweet  face.  My  own  life, 
this  is  no  time  to  trifle — who  could 
suppose  you  were  so  undecided,  you 
so  lofty-spirited,  so  Acrome-like. — Oh, 
Katey" 

"'  Believe  me,  Hewitt,  I  have  not 
strength  even  to  mount,  much  less  to 
Hit  a  horse  at  present." 

''  Then,  why  this  meeting,  my 
loveV" 

"  Why — why — I  scarce  can  tell ; 
surely  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  for 
once,  even  in  this  way,  after  all  we 
have  suffered." 

**  Decidedly  " — said  her  lover  with 
an  abstracted  air.  *'  Til  tell  you 
what,"  he  added  eagerly,  as  if  struck 
by  some  sudden  thought,  "  there  is 
fearful  danger  of  our  being  separated 
if  we  do  not  act  quickly,  and  for  ever. 


Suppose— suppose,  my  beloved  (mm— 
you  now  here,  m  this  blest  spot,  giye 
me  a  legal  claim  to  your  haad^  we 
may  not  again  have  such  an  opporta- 
nity?" 

"What  —  how  do  yon  mean?" 
asked  Katey  bewilderingly.  ^ 

"  Why,  you  see  the  truth  is  this^ 
I  did  dread  your  health  might  have 
interfered  with  active  flight — ^might 
not  have  been  such  as  seconded  onr 
wishes — and  I  came  prepared — ^the 
fact  is,  I  have  brought  a  Reverend 
Friend  with  me — you  understand? — 
he  is  now  not  far  away— indeed,  he  is 
just  outside." 

"Hewitt! — are  you  mad!"  ex- 
claimed the  overwhelmed  girl,  shrink- 
ing away.  "  I  cannot — indeed,  I 
cannot,  think  of  such  a  thing." 

"  Folly — stnffi  I  see,  my  beloved 
one,  I  must  act  for  yon  in  this  mat- 
ter"  

To  go  to  the  window— give  a  gen- 
tle tap — summon  a  low  corpment 
little  man  before  it — ^to  seize  Mm  by 
the  neck  and  drag  him  softly  into  the 
room,  as  though  the  unwieldy  indivi- 
dual were  unable  to  accomplish  the 
feat  himself— was  but  the  work  of  an 
instant;  the  next,  Hewitt  had  cau(^t 
the  half-swooning  Katey's  hand  and 
led  her  forward. 

"  *  D'd'doni'dominus  adimp-p'P'lea 
bened-d-dic  (hie !)  benedidianem  warn 
V'V'V-obU!    (hid)"   stntterin|dy 
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whispered  the  new-comer,  while  the 
powerful  smell  of  whisky-punch,  which 
began  to  pmrade  the  apartment,  bore 
far  less  testimony  to  his  piety  than  to 
hir  potations. 

"  Douce  your  Hngol"  muttered 
Hewitt.    "  Keep  it  tul  'tis  called  for. 

^Now,  my  own  dear  Katey,"  he 

siud  in  his  most  persnasive  tonei 
"let  this  moment  msOL%  yon  mine 
— ^mine  indissolnbly.  Come,  Father 
Larr,*  there  is  not  an  instant  to  span 
— do  your  office  ;"  and.  8npp(raiig 
Katey,  and  half-fordbly,  half-entreat- 
ingly,  bringmg  her  forward,  he  stood 
widi  her  before  the  priest— if  indeed 
it  is  ri^ht  to  pro&ne  that  name  \ij 
confemng  it  on  the  drunken  and  dis* 
solnte  creature,  who,  long  since  ex- 
pelled from  the  altar,  was  forced  to 
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depend  for  a  livelihood  on  his  services 
in  sach  desperate  hours  of  need  as  the 
present. 

"  Oh,  Hewitt,  give  me  a  moment 
— ^niy  father — Lysaght — I  did  not 
look  for  this" — murmured  the  agitat- 
ed bride. 

"  Then  such  is  your  faith  after  all  ?  " 
whispered  Hewitt;  "  but  as  you 
please — even  here — at  this  moment  I 
give  you  up  for  ever,  since  you  desire 
it." 

"  No — it  is  Grod's  will — there  is  no 
use  in  struggling  against  my  fate — I 
am  ready,"  she  answered,  endeavour- 
ing to  rouse  her  stupified  faculties. 

''  Go  on,  then,"  whispered  her  lover 
to  the  priest,  "  be  quick! " 

"  Co — c<y—4:onjungo  ro5,"  began 
Father  Larr  as  he  joined  their  hands, 
"  in  nom  —  nom  —  (hie ! )  —  nomine 
P^p-^patris  (hie  !)  et  F-'f—f—fil 
—(hie  !)— 

The  rest  of  his  articulation  was  ef- 
fectually stopped  by  his  receiving, 
full  in  the  face,  the  contents  of  what 
he  felt  to  bo  a  basin  of  cold  water, 
conferred,  it  appeared  to  him,  by  the 
hands  of  the  timid  bride ;  while,  at 


the  same  timet  a  voice  that  split  tiM 
very  room  like  thnnder  sainted  the 
group  with  a  blessing  from  the  Yirgm 
and  St  Patrick,  and  Sallj-the-tin 
stood  beside  them,  who,  however,  no 
sooner  recognised  Hewitt,  with  whose 
grasp  she  had  before  now  been  fiimi« 
liar,  than  she  set  up  a  shriek  in  which 
entreaty,  benediction,  corse,  com- 
plaint, and  constematioii,  were  so 
vociferously  blended  that  it  would 
have  alarmed  Erebus.  The  next  In- 
stant the  whole  honse  above  and 
around  them  was  heard  jn  commotioo; 
bells  rung,  and  were  instantlj  aa- 
swered  by  the  noise  of  heavy  bodies 
jumping  out  of  bed;  windows  raishig; 
servant- women  sqaalling;  and  grooms 
rushmg  madly  down -stairs.  Miss 
Tyrrel  sank  fainting  on  the  spot ;  and 
Hewitt  had  but  time  to  treat  Sally* 
the-tin  to  a  parting  kick,  which  oob« 
veyed  her  in  a  state  of  collapse  to  a 
small  bower  of  pelargonioms  at  the 
further  end  of  the  green-house,  dng 
his  reverend  friend  throngfa  the  win- 
dow, and  disappear,  when  the  whole 
effective  force  of  the  homsehoid  biiat 
into  tho  aparment. 


Chap TIB  V. 


We  have  long  been  persuaded,  not 
less  by  the  impartial  assurances  of 
respected  friends  than  by  our  own 
internal  convictions,  that,  if  we  pos- 
sess any  one  excellence  beyond 
another — and  our  talents  are  varied 
and  extraordinary — it  is  a  tendency 
to  dramatic  perfection.  And  albeit 
the  narrative  Arimanes  too  often 
mars  the  beneficent  desires  of  the 
dramatic  Oromasdes ;  yet  at  all  times 
we  endeavour  as  much  as  in  us  lies 
to  adhere  to  those  venerable  obser- 
vances the  Unities,  so  long  and  no 
doubt  so  justly  objects  of  respect  and 
admiration.  In  the  present  tale,  al- 
though compelled  to  violate  the  unity 
of  'Hme,  we  have  hitherto  pretty 
closely  adhered  to  that  of  Place,  our 
characters  having,  for  the  course  of 
some  pages,  hovered  within  and 
around  the  precincts  of  the  celebrated 
village  where  the  scene  opened, 
which  (although  a  hall,  or  some  spa- 
cious chamber,  might  be  a  little  nearer 
to  those  rules  the  classic  stage  so 
«     stly  enforces)  we  flatter  ourselves 


will  be  found  sufficientlj  limited  for 

E resent  exigencies.  We  are  now, 
owever,  about  to  take  a  Mber^  with 
the  second  unity  by  transporting  the 
reader  (may  we  hope  in  more  senses 
than  one?)  to  a  spot  distant  from  oar 
former  scene  some  six  or  eight  mUes, 
on  the  high  and  solitary  summit  of 
Eilworth  mountain,  in  that  plaes 
where  the  great  southern  road  from 
Dublin  to  Cork  winds  over  the  ao^ 
vity. 

The  peculiar  character  of  tlie  land- 
scape in  question  may  best  be  con- 
veyed in  the  words  of  a  frieoid  whom 
we  once,  in  an  hour  of  jnvenile  ano- 
gance  and  self-exaltation,  induced  to 
accompany  us  thither  in  order  to 
astonish  mm  with  what  we  oonoaiTed 
to  be  the  boundless  imgresslnjiMiss 
and  glory  of  the  scene,  it  happened 
to  be  rather  a  breexy  day  towaris 
the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  afttf  a  prattv 
sharp  and  tedious  journey,  enlivenecu 
however,  by  our  frlend^s  varions  and 
interesting  converse — for  he  had  been 
a  marvellous  traveller,  and  had  cnMSsA 
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the  globe  from  Spitzbergen  to  Caffra* 
ria  in  one  direction,  and  circled  it 
from  Pekin  to  Peru,  via  Paris,  in 
another — we  arrived  at  our  point 
dappui.  Having  allowed  him  time 
to  recover  from  what  we  felt  must  be 
his  stupendous  wonder  and  delight, 
we  ventured  to  enquire  "what  he 
thought  oithat?''  Whereupon,  sink- 
ing his  arms  to  the  elbows  in  the 
pockets  of  his  Petersham,  and  donbluig 
himself  in  two,  as  if  seized  with  a 
cramp  in  the  stomach,  he,  after  a 
sliort  altercation  with  himself,  replied 
in  a  tone  that  made  our  very  teeth  to 
chatter — "  No,  I  never — ^yes — now  I 
think  on't — there  is — there  is  one  slip 
of  wilderness  in  Crim  Tartaxy  as  bad^ 
as  to  hotel  at  least,  but  this  beats  it 
out  in  the  whinsltone.^^ 

Over  this  howling  desert,  then,  we 
beg  to  present  to  our  readers  Mr 
Curly  Cahill  travelling  slowly,  about 
dusk,  a  month  or  two  after  the  occur- 
rence which  took  place  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  He  was  warmly 
inufflcd  in  his  great-coat  or  lootfy^ 
and  mounted  on  a  very  high-boned 
horse,  whose  hoofs,  with  many  inter- 
jections of  stumble,  made  the  only 
noise  that  broke  the  dismal  stillness 
around.  The  summit  of  the  mountain 
passed,  the  traveller  began  to  descend 
the  southern  side,  when,  after  pro- 
ceeding a  few  hundred  yards,  his  steed 
toed^  and  tumbled  the  rider  over  its 
head  as  softly  as  if  it  were  his  favour- 
ite mode  of  alighting.  Mr  Cahill, 
having  taken  a  few  minutes^  time  for 
reflection,  on  his  face  and  hands, 
quietly  arose,  threw  the  bridle  over 
his  arm,  and  proceeded  to  walk  the 
very  short  remnant  of  the  lonmey. 
Turning  aside  to  a  miserable  hovel 
on  the  road,  he  unbolted  the  half- 
door,  fastened  his  rein  to  the  latch, 
and  with  a  Dhieu-a-uth^  or  "  God  save 
you,"  entered  the  hut.  It  was  in 
darkness,  save  where  around  a  large 
fire  that  was  flickering  half-smothered 
in  its  own  ashes,  sat  three  men,  at  a 
little  table,  sharing  between  them  a 
mug  of  poteen  whSky,  the  onljr  ves- 
sel on  the  table,  or  probably  m  the 
house. 

"How  long  you  wor  entirely!" 


said  one  of  the  men  (who  did  not 
move)  knocking  the  ashes  oat  of  his 
pipe,  as  the  traveller  entered. 

''The  baste  thravelled  badly," re- 
plied Cnrly ;  "  besides,  I  waited  for 
the  fall  of  the  evening  as  I  was  loth  to 
be  seen  comin^  the  road." 

"  Well,  an'  what's  on?"  asked 
another.  "  Be  quick  —  we're  not 
easy  here  so  close  to  the  road,  and 
it  'U  be  pitch-dark  with  ns  across  the 
bog." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Cahffl,  "the 
long  an'  the  short  of  it  is  this— they're 
back  from  Dnblin  at  the  Glebe  agin. 
The  Capting  has  sore  word  firom  her 
that  she'll  be  ready  to  go  away  with 
him  to-morrow  night  at  twelve.  Let 
ye  get  three  more  good  boys  an' 
watcn,  an'  soon  as  ever  ye  hear  them 
gallop  from  the  gap  where  thtfVi 
mount — make  a  dash  for  the  house, 
she'll  be  shore  to  leave  the  win^ 
open,  an'  then — ye  have  her  mnrdher- 
in'  father — /  need  sw  no  mort^ 

"Fm  agin  the  Uood  any  how,** 
said  one  of  the  men ;  "  he  forgiv'  my 
brother  Mick  two  years'  'rear  of  titibe 
— an'  he  giv'  Jug  Sheedy  an'  her  two 
childher  a  cabin  an'  half  an  acre  o* 
garden  when  Back  Rice  tamed  her  oif 
the  Clo'mel  estate  " 

"  Iss" said  another,  "  an'  the 

wife,  when  she  was  alive,  was  good 
to  the  poor.  As  far  as  smashin'  the 
place,  an'  makin'  a  fire  npon  the  stairs, 
an'  bringui'  away  the  tithe-books 
goes,  I'm  agreeable ;  bat  I  vote  a^ 
blood  unless  we  can't  help  it." 

"  Then  ye'll  not  get  a  rap  from 
me,"  said  thdr  tempter. 

"  Bloor-an-nagers !  what  do  yon 
mean? "  asked  a  third.  "  Will  yon 
be  satJ3fied  if  we  riv'  him  a  beaten'?" 

**  No— I  won't,^  answered  CahOL 

"Nothin'  bat  blood?  Well,  IH 
tell  yoa  what,  well  shpUt  the  diffor- 
ence — ^well  cat  the  ears  ov*  him — he 

was  always  hard  on  as— bat  h to 

the  one  ov  as  will  go  fhrther;  he 
never  took  a  spade*  ov  groand  over 
a  man's  head  yet,  an'  he  don't  desarve 
it.  I  won't  say  bat  he  hart  many  a 
poor  boy  bv  the  processes — still  iMts 
law— bat  the  vilmns  that  go  to  eject 
creathnres  oat  of  faoase  an'  home"- 


*  Tho  length  of  a  spade's-handle^of  groand.     Over  a  matCt  hwd-A» 
bidding  the  tenant  in  possession,  by  offenng  generally  a  larger  rent  for  the  land 
out  of  which  he  is  about  to  be  ejected. 
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"Well  — Tm  satisfied  with  the 
oars,"  muttered  Cahill.  "It  '11  be 
some  satisfaction  for  my  hundhred- 
an*-forty-sevin  pomids  eighteea-an'- 
tcnpence,  including  costs,  of  the  last 
arrear;  besides  he'll  sulfer  in  losin' 


the  daughter.  1*11  meet  you  here  again 
afthcr  to-morrow  night,  this  hour,  aa* 
well  settle." 

And  Mr    Cahill,  remounting   his 
steed,  rode  away. 


*Chi.ptee  VL 


He  did  not  journey  far.  A  mile 
further  over  the  mountain,  he  pulled 
up  before  a  lonely  public-house,  the 
only  abode  deserving  the  name  of 
habitable  that  then  existed  for  many 
miles  on  that  desolate  range  of  hills. 
It  was  of  a  very  suspicious  appear- 
ance, and  quite  as  questionable  a  cha- 
racter ;  but  the  Shopkeeper  seemed  to 
entertain  no  scruple  on  those  heads, 
for  he  alighted  and  entered  with  a 
pleasant  air,  and  met,  from  numerous 
stragglers  who  were  loitering  in  the 
kitchen,  a  cheerful  reception. 

Curly,  having  cast  a  reconnoitring 
glance  through  the  place,  wiped  his 
mouth  softly  with  his  right  palm,  and 
befoi*e  he  withdrew  it  managed  to 
whisper  from  behind  it  to  mine  host— 

"  Is  he  within  jest  now?" 

"  You'll  find  him  in  the  back  room ; 
he  has  been  askin*  for  you  this  half 
hour,"  was  as  gently  responded. 

Curly  carelessly,  or,  as  he  would 
say  himself,  "  promiscuously,"  wan- 
dered across  the  ample  kitchen,  and, 
stumbling  heavily,  slipped,  as  if  by 
the  merest  accident,  through  a  door 
close  beside  him,  and,  closing  it  after 
him,  found  himself  alone  with  Major 
Hewitt,  late  of  the  2d  Brigade  of  Re- 
publican Artillery. 

That  gentleman  was  standing  with 
his  back  to  a  good  tire,  in  a  small 
apartment,  lighted  by  a  single  candle, 
which  stood  on  a  rude  mantelpiece. 
lie  exhibited  some  slight  symptoms 
of  impatience  at  Curly 's  entrance, 
and,  like  the  desperado-gentlemen  of 
the  hut,  enquired  peevishly  what  had 
delayed  him. 

"I'm  proud  to  see  yon,  Capting," 
said  Cahill  evasively ;  *'  the  job  is  near 
finished  at  last,  I  hope?" 

"  Yes,  to-morrow  night,  I  think. 
We  go  off  after  twelve,  provided  you 
don't  fail  in  having  the  horses  ready." 

**  Don't  fear  me  in  that.  Well, 
'twill  be  great  sport  intirely — the  ould 
man's  tatteration  when  he  finds  his 
coUeen  gone.'*  And  Curly  was  obliged 


to  bend  himself  donble  with  laughter. 
"  You'll  find  Ned  Burke  at  the  gap 
in  the  avenne-wall  with  two  as  good 
conlts  as  there  is  in  the  barony.  Bat, 
Capting,  when  it's  all  right,  an'  yon 
settled  in  life,  you'll  not  forget  the 
friend  that  stood  by  you  an'  helped 
you  to  the  fortun'?" 

"  For  the  sake  of  his  own  revenge 
at  being  cast  in  a  law-suit  about  ten 
shillings'  worth  of  potato-tithe  ?  Cer- 
tainly not,  most  upright  Curly." 

"  An'  where'll  you  take  the  brideen 
—Miss  Katey— the  darlin'?"  said 
Cahill  with  a  jocose  wink. 

"  Curse  you,  villain  I  youTl  drive 
me  to  give  you  a  token  on  that  head 
of  yours  you'U  remember  until — ^yon 
see  me  again,  at  all  events,"  cried 
Hewitt  passionately.  "  Iliank  €rod, 
I'm  'most  done  with  you.  Have  you 
brought  the  money?" 

"  Sorrow  a  sixpence,  jewel.  I  had 
the  arrears  an'  costs  to  pay  this  mor- 
nin',  a'n  I'm  run  dhiy  teetotally; 
that's  the  thruth." 

^*  Then  all  my  plan's  cone  for  no- 
thing ! "  said  Hewitt.  "'  In  the  fiend's 
name,  what  brought  you  here,  then?" 

*'*'  Jest  a  thriflo  o'  business  up  the 
road,"  answered  Curly,  "  an'  a  great 
wish  intirely  for  you,  Capting." 

^^  And  she  prepared  and  all!" 
continued  Hewitt  abstractedly.  **I 
thought  I  was  done  with  it  for  ever. 
.  .  Go  back,  I  implore  yon,  Cahill, 
and  raise  me  fifty  pounds  in  any  way. 
I  am  perfectly  penniless." 

*^  I  couldn't  raise  you  fifty  farthens 
— I  could  not,  'pon  my  word  and  hon- 
om*  to  you,  Capting." 

^'Then  I  give  up  the  bnainess," 
replied  Hewitt. 

*^An'  the  fair-haired  guleeD,  an' 
her  goold,  an'  what's  betther,  I  luiow, 
to  you,  her  goodwill;  an'  the  land, 

an'  the  laugh  at  Lysaght" and 

Cahill  ran  on  rising  towards  his  cU- 
max. 

^^I  can't  stand  this;  d— a  yon," 
cried  his  hearer.    *'  Since  you  wont 
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^d  me,  I  mnrt  tiy  the  old  treasury  tby  Cahill.     "  My  road  home  lies 

onc«  more."  partly  that  way ;  au'  if  I  dou't  icnd 

"  An'  you're  the  boy  to  hftTO  jonr  yoa  inj  note-o'-band,  at  all  events 

(ihrafta  bonoored,  sever  fear,  Cap-  IVe  no  objeclion  to  witness  the  deed, 

ling,"  Cap  ting." 

"  Willyoneaixirt  metotheb&nk?"        "Go  out  and  get  your  horse,  then, 

asked  Hewitt  with  a  savage  sneci-.  and  I  shiill  be  rciwly  in  a  few  minnlea,'' 

"Hel  he!  hel"  laughed  the  wor-  saidHcwitt,witlis{imethbglikett8igh. 

Cbxpikk  VII. 

A  post-cbalse  with  two  stont  horses,  some  earnest  directions  In  a  whisper 

and  as  stout  a  man  to  drive  them,  to  tbe  driver,  dashed  rapidly  over  the 

was  stauding  before  tbe  door  of  Jack-  bddge  whltSi  crossed  tbe  Blackwater, 

isod's  Ino,  in  the  then  little  village  of  and  took  tbe  road  leading  north,  over 

Fcrmoj,  at  the  close  of  a  dry  and  Kilworth  monntun,  to  Unblin. 


frosty  Febroaiy  day.  In  the  parlour 
of  tbe  inn,  two  or  three  gentlemen 

stood  watching  or  eagi'ily  conicrsing 
■with  a  couple  of  tall  and  puiverful- 
lookiug  men,  who  were  engaged  witb 
A  beef-steuk,  whicli  it  seemed — from 
a  watch  being  placed  before  them  on 
the  table — they  bad  but  a  liniiiod 


Half  an  hour's  travelling  brought 
them  to  the  foot  of  the  bill,  where 

till'  road  began  to  ascoud,  and  from 
this  spot  the  driver  was  instructed  lo 

Erocecd  at  a  slow  pace.  The  nigbt 
3d  thoroughly  set  in,  both  dark  and 
foggy,  and  on  hour  elapsed  tedionsly 
in  winding  up  and  attaining  tbe  vast 
level  of  the  Wild.    Aa  they  had  n 


"Then  yon  are  really  ilGtermincd  lamps,  though  desirous  now  to  ad- 

on  it,  Mr  Skclton?"  said  one  of  the  vance  at  a  brbker  rate,  they  ivero 

standers-by  to  tbe  elder  and  busier  of  compelled  to  keep  in  a  slow  and  can- 

the  banqDclers.  tious  trot,  the  hearts  of  the  travellers, 

"  Quite,"  answered  tbe  poreon  ad-  intrepid  as  they  seemed  to  be  a  short 

ilressed,  speaking  an  rapidly  as  he  fed.  time  ago,  tbumping  violently  every 

"  What's  to  be  done? — road  stopp'd  step  they  proceeded. 

111! — bosiness    checked— six    montbs  After  various  short  pauses  to  avoid 

gone — mails  cut  off-guard  killed —  deep  iiits,  and  several  descents  by  tbe 

Eilarm  increasing" driver  to  free  hia  horses'  boofs  from 

"  If  it  continues  much  longer,"  in-  the  loose  atones  tliat  lay  plentlftally 

t(?rnipted  his  slower  companion,  "  all  along  the  wretched  road — during  ono 

■:oniiiinaication  witb  tbe  capital  will  of  which  he  seemed  to  bold  colloquy 

beatanend,unlessablowbe8track,"  with  some  benighted  traveller— the 

Iie9aid,lookingroundbimloftily,"that  carriage  had  nearly  crossed  the  long 

will  paralyze  tbe  enemy,  gentlemen."  summit  of  tbe  desolate  bills,  when 

"  Now  for  it,  Rudd,"  said  Skelton  Its  occupants   perceived   it    to  stop 

rising;  "  our  time's  up — twenty-five  wi^h  a  sndden  and  forcible  impulse, 

luinntes  past  five,"  and  he  pocketed  that  betokened  instant  danger.  Drop- 

tbe  watcb  by  which  be  counted.  piug  the  glasses  at  once,  they  called 

r  man,"  answered  llndd,  loudly  to  the  driver  to  enqoirc  tbe 


of 


AS  ho  sivallowcd  his  last    gh 
sherry,  and  jumped  up:  "  have  you 
the  blnnderboss?" 

"  Ay  have  I." 

"  I  have  the  dirk  and  pistols, 
Uien :  so  bolt  at  once.  Good-by, 
{{cntlemen ;"  and  without  waiting  for 
the  "  good-bys  "  and  "Baccesses" 
that  were  siiowcred  on  tbera,  Mcssi-s 
Skelton  and  Radd  hurried 


■  There's  a  gentleman  here,"  re- 
plied tlie  man  in  a  timid  sullen  voice, 
"  honldin'  the  horses  heads,  that  says 
I  must  stop  here  a  spell."  * 

"  How  many  of  'era  ?  "  asked  Skcl- 
tun  in  a  low  tone. 

"  T«o,"was  the  BDawer,jast  as  soft- 
ly; "one  a-horseback,  t'other  a-foot." 

■^Hore  we  are,  thcnl"  aald  Rudd 


attendant    post-chaise,   and,    giving     to  bis  companion  in  a  feverish  whisper. 


Qe,  as  long  as  it  would  lake  to  upell  a  word. 
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"  Yes ;  I  wish  'twas  over,"  was  the 
reply,  which  was  scarcely  breathed 
when  a  man  appeared  at  the  right- 
hand  carriage-window,  and,  present- 
ing a  pLstoi,  said  in  a  strong  loud 
voice — 

"  Tm  sorry,  gentlemen,  but  I  must 
have  your  money." 

"  Or  your  Uvea,"  added  a  man  on 
horsebao.k,  blocking  up  the  opposite 
side  of  the  chaise. 

"  Tiiis  is  very  hard,  sir,"  answered 
Rudd  hesitatingly — ''very — hard — 
indeed ;  however,  I  suppose  it  must 
be  so  :  perhaps  you'll  be  good  enough 
to  come  round  to  the  other  door  of 
the  chaise — my  friend  here  is,  I  fear, 
seriousl}'  ill — 

'*  Certainly,"  said  the  robber,  who 
was  now  heard  walking  round  to  the 
door  already  occupied  by  his  mounted 
companion. 

'  *  Are  you  steady  ?  "  whispered  Rudd. 

**  As  steel ! "  answered  Skelton. 

^^  Then  slip  the  muzzle  of  the  blun- 
derbuss across  me,  and  the  moment 
the  door  is  well  opened,  when  I  raise 
my  arm  with  the  purse,  shoot  him 
dead  on  the  spot." 

The  click  of  a  trigger  was  the  sole 
reply: — the  highwayman  had  come 
round  to  the  door.  He  had  his  grasp 
on  the  handle,  when  he  was  suddenly 
struck  in  the  eyes  with  some  icyli(]uid, 
that  caused  him  to  swerve  violently 
aside,  dragging  open  the  door  at  the 
same  moment.  There  was  a  terrific 
volley  from  the  carriage,  and  Curly 
Cahill,  rec^iiving  the  greater  portion 
of  the  conK^nts  of  the  blunderbuss  in- 
tended for  his  friend,  dropped  heavily 
from  his  horse. 

Rudd  and  Skelton  instantly  sprang 
out.  They  found  Hewitt  (for  bur 
readers,  no  doubt,  have  anticipated  it 
was  he)  engaged  with  their  stalwart 
driver,  who  had  already  grap])led  with 
him,  liavinjr,  before  he  could  recover 
from  his  shock,  as  well  as  surprise,  by 
a  well-directed  blow  knocked  the  pis- 
tol from  his  hand,  and  closed  with  him. 


The  man  would  have  been  no  match 
for  Hewitt ;  but  before  the  latter  coidd 
draw  another  pistol,  he  was  atmck 
down  by  Rudd,  and,  with  the  power- 
ful assistance  of  Skelton,  handcoffed, 
and  secured  in  the  chaise. 

The  travellers,  who  had  come  de- 
termined and  prepared  for  this  expe- 
dition,* now  struck  a  light,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  raise  Cahill,  who  continued 
to  groan  heavily  where  he  had  fallen. 
He  seemed  to  bleed  inwardly,  having 
been  wounded  chiefly  in  the  cheat  and 
stomach,  and  was  lifted  into  the  car- 
riage beside  his  captured  companion, 
and  where  he  almost  instantly  ex- 
pired, having  squandered  his  hut 
breath  in  a  feeble  laugh,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  his  conviction,  that  ^^  the 
Cap  ting  was  cashiered  at  last** 

The  travellers  now  hurried  ra- 
pidly onwards,  conveying  with  them 
Sally -the -tin,  whom,  having  been 
benighted  on  her  return  from  some 
country-fair,  the  driver  (an  old  ac- 
quaintance) had  overtaken  and  riven 
a  lift  to  on  the  bar  beude  him- 
self, and  whose  elemental  piety,  for 
once  not  ill-timed,  was  the  means  of 
saving  Hewitt's  exit.  Leaving  Ca- 
hiirs  body  at  the  very  roadside-hnt 
where  he  had  so  lately  planned  his 
villanous  revenge,  they  oontiniied 
then:  course  to  Clogheen ;  and  bebg 
informed  that  the  nearest  magistrate 
was  the  rector  of  the  parish,  about 
nine  o'clock  at  night  they  entered  Mr 
Tyrrel's  parlour,  where,  though  still 
suffering  under  her  father's  aospicions, 
Katey  was  presiding  at  the  tea-table 
to  Lysaght  and  his  uncle,  and  bMged 
to  introduce  to  the  Reverend  Justice's 
notice,  the  person  who  acoompanJed 
them — the  dreaded  and  notorious 
freebooter,  Roderick  O'Hanlon,  who 
had  been  so  many  months  the  terror 
of  all  who  travelled  Kilworth  moun- 
tains— and  who,  on  a  previona  oc- 
casion, had  been  ushered,  in  an  ima- 
ginary way,  to  his  acquaintance  as 
Major  Fergus  Hewitt,  commissioner 


♦  An  acliiovomont  simihir  to  that  here  described  actually  took  place  about  the 
9am(>  period  nearly  on  the  same  spot.  It  was  planned  and  executed  by  two  per- 
sons livin*^  at  a  to^ni  mentioned  in  the  tale,  and  terminated  in  the  instant  death 
of  the  unlucky  highwayman,  whose  body  they  placed  in  their  vehicle,  and  broiKhi 
back  with  them  in  an  hour  or  two  from  the  time  they  set  out.  In  the  present  day» 
such  a  deed  (thus  premtHlitated)  would  be  deservedly  termed  a  rash  and  cmol  act 
— the  lawless  and  unprotected  state  of  tliat  country,  howeror,  at  the  timeip  led  it 
to  bo  considered — we  believe— >a  laudable  one. 


l&4!i.]  A  GliBtoe  al  At 

to    MoQonia   from    the    ProvUiimal 
GovcrnmeDt. 

Hewitt  (or  D'Hsnloii)  waa  tried  at 
the  ensuing  Tipperary  Asaiiea,  aud, 
Botwiths landing  the  extremo  aeverity 
of  the  law  at  that  period,  there  were 
GO  man  J  palliating  circiimatances 
pleaded  in  bia  favour  at  the  trial — 
particularly  a  popular,  and  we  believe 
a  not  altogether  unfounded  euloginm, 
<8inco  grown  into  an  apothegm  in 
iiiii  coontry,)  that  "  He  robbed 
tbe  rich  to  give  to  llic  poor," 
»nd  so  many  persons  of  disliuction, 
ivho  had  known  him  at  one  time  as  3 
performer  on  the  Dublin  atage,  came 
forwai'd  to  iatcrest  themselves  in  ids 
behalf— that  he  escaped  with  irana- 
portation  for  life.  He  ultimately  con- 
ducted himaoIPwith  such  propriety  at 
Sydney,  that  ho  obtained  a  free  par- 
(lou — and  lived  to  amaas  some  pro- 
piTty,  and  settle  in  that  colony.  Pre- 
vious to  his  quitting  Ireland,  lie  con- 
veyed to  Miss  IVrrel,  by  the  hands 
of  her  father,  a  few  lines  esplauatory 
or  portions  of  his  conduct  and  career, 
&ud  wiiich  concluded  with  the  asauT' 
ancc,  that,  next  to  one  nameless  and 
bitter  regret,  he  most  deeply  lamented 
the  injury  be  had,  were  it  only  In  her 
estimation,  inflicted  on  the  cause  of 
brave  and  unfortunalc  men,  by  pass- 
ing himself  aa  an  adherent  of  Robert 
Emmett'ti,  aud  tlie  affair  of  1803 — 
with  neither  of  which,  ho  deelurud, 
had  lie  had  any "'" 
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Katey  Tyrrel  recovered  so  rapidly 
from  tliB  shock  and  illnesa  that  buq- 
ceeded  the  appearance  of  Hewitt  as* 
priaouer  in  her  father's  pariour,  that 
it  fa  more  than  probable  herwoanded 
pride  and  convicted  folly  tumihiloted 
at  onco  that  affection  for  a  highway- 
man which  she  would  have  liod  no 
scruple  of  bestowing  on  a  Major  of 
tbe  Kcpublican  Brigade.  Uoi' father, 
grateful  that,  before  it  wait  too  late. 
he  was  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
atoning  for  past  severity,  no  leaa  than 
former  indulgence,  reatorud  her  apeed- 
ily  to  favour.  Katey  profited  largely 
by  the  lesson  her  giddiness  and  ob- 
Btiuacy  had  received.  She  became  ft 
steady  aud  domestic  character,  and  in 
due  time  saved  herself  the  trouble  of 
bolting  out  a  wife  for  Lysaght  0«- 
bome  among  her  neighbours,  by 
morrybg  him  herself.  They  conti. 
nued  to  reside  with  her  father,  who 
survived  to  Bucli  an  extreme  old  a^^ 
aa  to  see  all  feuds  between  himself 
and  his  jiarishionera  extinguished  by 
the  Composition  Act. 

Sally -the- tin,  as  often  as  hor  va- 
grant disposition  admitted  of  it,  bad 
always  a  corner  in  Katey  Osborne's 
kitchen;  and  it  wonid  be  an  injusthje 
to  woman's  heart  uot  to  say,  that  this 
protection  was  afforded  her  uot  a  whit 
the  less  w&nnly  and  permanently,  for 
having  been  inatmmental  (however 
nnconsdoosly)  in  saving  the  life  tS 
Hewitt. 


on  which  most  men  appear  dL^poaed 
or  competent  to  convcrae,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  me£t  with  jiersona  well 
informed  eonoorning  the  social  and 
poiilieal  state  of  tlie  principal  Euro- 
pean countries.  But  'wB'  have  IrC' 
quently  observed,  that  even  amongst 
those  who  tlLsplay  the  most  varied 
.knowledge  of  tlus  kind,  there  are  very 
,f«w  nho  either  possess  or  pretend  to 
any  lliiiig  like  a  thorough  apprccia- 
.tion  of  tho  ulTiiira  of  the  Pouiusula. 


t  THE    FEMINStJLA. 

Tet  there  are  obvioua  reasons  why 
lilngliahmon  ought  to  be  more  con- 
versant with  Spanish  affaira  than 
with  those  of  any  other  European 
stale — our  uearcst  neighbours,  per- 
haps, excepted.  Hero  is  a  coootiy 
about  which  we  have  been  fighting 
or  diplomatizing,  almost  without  in- 
termission, since  tho  commencement 
of  the  present  century ;  a  country  to 
which,  by  its  intestine  broils  and  fre- 
qaent  political  chani^es,  the  attcnlioa 
of  the  English  public  has  been  con- 
tinually directed,  wliile  that  of  tlio 
monied  and  commercial  closaoa  has 
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been  specially  attracted  to  it  bj  the 
frequent  fluctuations  and  consequent 
speculation  in  what  are  facetiously 
termed  Spanish  Securities^  BXid  by  the 
oft -revived   but   hitherto   fallacious 
expectation  of  a  commercial  treaty. 
When  these  sources  of  interest  are 
considered,  it  does  seem  singular  that 
80  few  persons  should  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  investigate  the  real 
state  of  Spain  in  all  its  various  rela- 
tions ;  and  that  of  those  who  have 
gone  thither  with  that  view,  none 
should  have  produced  a  book  fully 
elucidating  Spanish  affairs  to  the  nu- 
merous classes  in  England  which  are 
more  or  less  interested  in  them.    The 
probable  cause  of  this  is,  that  no 
country  has  been  so  difficult  to  follow 
and  comprehend  through  all  its  count- 
less changes;   an  indispensable  key 
to  which  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  national  character.    On  the  other 
hand,  that  knowledge  is  doubly  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  at  a  period  when,  as 
now,  the  people  and  the  institutions 
of  Spain  are  in  a  state  of  transition. 

It  is  a  truism  which,  at  first  sight, 
looks  like  a  paradox,  th  at  contemporary 
history  is  the  most  difficult  to  write. 
Time,which,  in  its  more  extended  lapse, 
destroys  and  obliterates — ^previously, 
by  successive  operations,  purifies  and 
enlightens ;  classes  men  and  events ; 
elevates  the  important  and  the  true ; 
and  gives  praise  and  obloquy  to  whom 
they  are  severally  due.  And  in  the 
Peninsula,  more  than  in  any  other 
country,  is  this  kind  of  classification 
requisite.  Amidst  the  various  parties 
and  factions,  the  strange  contradic- 
tions of  the  national  character,  the 
interminable  web  of  intrigue  and  po- 
litical mana'uvre,  how  arduous  the 
task  to  unravel  the  truth,  to  throw  a 
dear  light  upon  the  state  and  pros- 
pects of  Spain,  and  explain  the  hid- 
den and  complicated  machinery  by 
which  many  of  the  recent  events  in 
that  country  have  been  brought 
about! 

We  have  now  lying  before  us  a. 
book  in  which  this  task  has  been  at- 
tempted, and,  we  are  disposed  to 
think,  by  no  means  without  success. 
It  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  evi- 
dently passed  a  considerable  time  in 
he  Peninsula;  and,  after  becoming 
well  acquainted  with  the  language 
and  habits  of  the  people,  has  studied 
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the  peculiarities  of  their  mannen, 
feelings,   and    institations,    with   a 
keen  and  observant  eye.    The  result 
of  his  observations  he  has  committed 
to  paper  pretty  much  as  they  were 
made  ^  so  at  least  we  infer  from  ^e 
style  of  his  book,  which,  without  be- 
ing on  any  regular  plan,  tenches  upon 
every  subject  connected  with  Spain, 
nearly,  as  it  would  appear,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  chanced  to  come 
uppermost  in  the  writer's  mood  of  the 
moment.  The  frequent  change  which 
this  occasions,  from  grave  snbiects  to 
gay,  and  vice  versd^  senres,  peihiqis  as 
well  as  any  more  regularly  precon- 
ceived plan  could  have  done,  to  canr 
the  general  reader  pleasantly  throom 
two  rather  copious  volumes;  in  whidi, 
whatever  may  be  thejr  deficiencies, 
there  is  certainly  no  lack  of  variety; 
while  the  style  in  which  they  are 
written  has  abont  it  a  characteristic 
vigour  and  origmality,  and  at  times 
a  considerable  degree  of  homoor.  We 
are  not  informed  now  long  the  author 
has  lived  in  Spain ;  but  we  suspect  that 
his  residence  there  has  been  of  consi- 
derable duration,  and  that  he  has  be* 
come  in  some  degree  EspoStoHscKh, 
We  infer   this  from    an  occasional 
foreign    idiom ;    from    his    intimate 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  various 
classes,  which  only  a  long  residence  in 
the  country  could  have  brought  in  his 
way;  and  from  a  familiarity  with 
Spanish  proverbial  language,  whUi 
now  and  then  breaks  out  in  an  amos* 
ing   and  Sancho-like   passage.     In 
short,  the  whole  book  is  chara^eristic 
both  of  the  man  who  has  written  it, 
and  of  the  people  whom  it  describes. 
Commencing  with  the  fall  of  Es- 
partero,  the  first  twenty  chi^tera  of 
the  first  volume  are  chiefly  politioal 
in  their  nature ;— containing  explana- 
tions of  the  various  drcumstanoM 
attending  the  above  event ;  details  of 
the  state  of  parties,  of  the  intrigues 
against  Olozaga,  and  his  final  OYcr- 
throw  by  the  Camarilla  of  the  da^Ti 
the  history  of  Camarillas  geneniU[f, 
and  sketches  of  several  of  the  most 
prominent  actors  upon  ^e  Spanish 
political  stage.    The  figuntive  aicid- 
fication  of  the  word  oomotAi,  wUdh, 
in  its  literal  sense,  means  a  EtHa 
chamber,  is  almost  too  well  knowBi 
even  out  of  Spam,  for  an  expIanatlM 
of  it  to  be  necessary.   Sinoe  the  Ibor* 
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tcpnth  ccntQTj,  the  dajs  of  Alonzo 
the  Eleventh,  and  the  beaatifol  Leonor 
de  Gnsinan,  it  has  been  the  wont 
of  Spanish  monarchs,  vith  rare  ex- 
ceptions, to  mio,  and  often  to  be  mled, 
bj  cabals  or  coteries  composed  of  an 
indeterminate  nnmber  of  courtiera. 
We  And  men  of  all  ranks  and  classes 
of  Eocictj  taking  in  torn  their  share 
of  this  back-stairs  influence  ;  priests 
and  soldiers,  jesnits,  nobles,  and  law- 
yers, and  not  nntreqnentlf  womeD, 
composed  the  coartier-condaves  that 
governed  the  micro  of  Spain,  sent 
their  own  foes  to  the  scaffold  or  dun- 
geon, and  raised  their  own  friends  to 
the  highest  dignities  of  the  state.  In 
conformity  with  this  time-hononred 
tradition  of  the  Spanish  monarcbj, 
no  sooner  was  Espartero  espetled 
from  Spain  than  Christina  hastened 
to  send  creatures  of  ber  own  to  Mad- 
drid,  to  watch  over  her  Interests 
pending  her  own  arrival,  and  to  in? 
trigue  against  those  who  should  ap- 
pear disposed  to  thwart  her  designs 
and  line  of  policy;  to  form,  in  short, 
a  Camarilla.  This  was  soon  done. 
"  It  was  composed  of  Narvaez,  the 
Marchioness  of  Santa  Cmz,  and  Val- 
vcrde,  the  Duke  of  Ossnna,  Josii 
Bonoso  Cortes,  and  a  member  of  the 
Senate  named  Calvet — all  faithfnl  ad- 
herents of  Christina,  Moderados  in 
their  politics,  and  strongly  tinged  with 
absolutist  principles,  althoDgh  most 
hostile  to  the  claims  of  Don  Carlos," 
These  half-dozen  intrigning  spirits 
soon  carved  ont  for  themselves  abnn- 
dant  and  mischievous  employment. 
The  then  minister,  Lopez,  the  same 
whose  famous  amnesty  project  caused 
the  downfall  of  Espartero,  alike  averse 
to  encounter  their  opposition  or  to 
tnickle  to  them  in  his  government, 
resigned  his  office  although  possess- 
ing a  strong  majority  in  the  Cortes ; 
and  Oluzaga  took  his  place,  having 
been  himself  designated  by  Lopez  as 
the  most  fitting  man.  The  new 
premier  trusted  to  his  energies  and 
talents  to  make  head  against  the  Ca- 
marilla ;  but  he  had  underrated  the 
ingenuity  and  cunning  of  the  latter ; 
and,  still  more,  the  hatred  bome'to 
him  by  Queen  Christina.  This  hatred 
be  had  e:tcited  to  a  deadly  extent, 
when  ambassador  at  Paris  in  the  time 
of  ICspartero.  by  demanding  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Ferdinand's  widow  (rotn. 
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the  French  capital,  on  the  ground  of 
her  ploltiugs  and  atlompts  to  revo- 
Intionizo  Spain.  As  will  be  remem- 
bered, no  attention  was  paid  to  these  ' 
demands  by  Louis  Philippe,  who  was 
far  better  affected  to  Christina  than 
to  Espartero ;  and  the  cunning  dow- 
ager remained  snug  at  the  liSlcl  de 
Coorcetlcs,  hutching  plots  against  the 
existing  government  of  Spain — plots 
in  the  carrying  out  of  which  alie  was 
largely  aided  by  French  gold  and 
French  counsels.  Bnt  she  neither 
forgot  nor  forgave  Oldzaga'a  inter- 
ference ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  assume 
the  reins  of  government,  than  her  ad- 
herents opened  their  batteries  upon 
him  with  nnuBUa!  vigour.  So  effec- 
tual was  their  fire,  that  Oloaago,  who 
took  office  on  the  twenty-first  of  No- 
vember, was  dismissed  from  it  on  the 
twenty -niuth  ; — one  week's  tenure. 
The  absurd  history  of  the  violence 
employed  by  hira  to  obtaiu  the 
Queen's  signature  to  a  decree  for  tho 
diasolntion  of  the  Cortes  is  well 
known,  as  are  also  the  elForta  that 
were  made  to  crush  him,  even  after 
his  expulsion  from  the  ministry  had 
been  obtained  by  this  pitiful  pretext 
—a  pretext  at  onco  disgraccfid  to 
the  artfal  and  unprincipled  frnmers, 
nnd  injurions  in  the  highest  degree 
to  Queen  Isabel,  one  of  whose  first 
acts,  after  her  majority  had  been  de- 
clared, was  thus  made  to  bo  the  at- 
testation of  a  gross  and  shameless 
falsehood.  In  the  long  and  stormy 
debate  that  ensued  in  the  Cortes, 
Oli^zsga  amply  confirmed  all  parties 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  charge  brought 
against  him,  and  utterly  confounded 
his  enemies.  What  they  could  not 
accomplish  by  public  means,  the  lat- 
ter now  attempted  to  bring  about  by 
nnderhand  ones — namely,  Olozaga's 
destruction  in  a  literal  as  well  as  a 
political  sense ;  and  after  one  or  two 
narrow  escapes  from  assassination, 
the  ex-premier  was  advised  by  hi» 
friends  to  withdraw  from  Spaln- 
"  Portngal  presented  the  readiest  asy- 
Inm ;  and  following  very  nearly  tho 
course  of  theTagns,  the  exile,  escort- 
ed by  twenty  well-armed  contra- 
bandists, came  by  way  of  Talaverii 
and  Coria  on  the  back  of  a  mnle,  in 
the  disguise  of  a  trader,  with  copious 
saddle-bags,  nnd  crossing  tho  littlo 
river  Herjas  into  the  Portugueso  pro- 
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vinco  of  Beira,  was  soon  in  Castello 
Branco."  Olozaga  was  used  to  this 
sort  of  tiling,  having  already  had  to 
fly  for  hLs  life  in  the  time  of  Ferdi- 
nand. On  that  occasion  he  drove  out 
of  Madrid  in  the  disguise  of  a  Cale- 
sero,  in  company  with  his  friend  Gar- 
cia, the  then  intendant  of  police,  who 
was  also  obliged  to  fly  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Camarilla  of  the  day. 
jiey  reached  Corunna  in  safety, 
and  embarked  for  England ;  the  facile 
versatility  with  which  Olozaga  had 
smoked,  joked,  and  drunk  his  way, 
adapting  himself  to  the  humours  of 
all  he  met,  and  supporting  admirably 
his  assumed  character,  having  in  no 
small  degree  contributed  to  save  them 
from  detection.' 

The'  account  our  author  gives  of 
Queen  Isabel  is  any  thing  but  a  fa- 
vourable one ;  although  wo  have 
much  reason  to  fear  that  it  is  sub- 
stantially correct.  Wilftd  and  pet- 
tish, at  times  obstinate,  deficient  in 
intelligence  as  well  as  temper,  and 
above  all,  dissimulada,  a  dissembler. 
Ugly  words  these ;  but  if  it  be  true 
that  children  inherit  their  parents* 
virtues  and  vices,  what  better  could 
be  expected  from  the  ofi^spring  of  a 
Ferdinand  and  a  Christina?  Indeed 
it  will  be  fortunate  for  herself  and  her 
people,  if,  at  a  later  period  of  this 
child-queen's  life,  there  are  not  a  few 
more  failings  to  be  added  to  the  above 
list — already  sufficiently  long.  At 
present,  artfulness  and  insincerity 
seem  her  chief  faults — no  trifling  ones, 
certainly ;  and  to  these  may  be  added 
a  want  of  heart,  very  unusual  in  a 
girl  of  such  tender  age,  and  which  is 
perhaps  the  worst  s\7nptom  in  her 
character.  It  has  been  frequently 
and  strongly  exemplified  in  her  con- 
duct to  those  nearest  her  person. 
Previously  to  the  anti-Christina  revo- 
lution of  1840,  the  I^Iarf[ue8a  dc  Santa 
Cruz  was  her  governess,  and  to  her 
tiie  young  Queen  appeared  much  at- 
tached. But  when  the  Marchioness 
left  Spain  in  the  suite  of  the  Queen- 
mother,  Isabel  never  made  an  enquiry 
after  her,  reccivingMadameMina  with 
just  the  same  degree  of  apparent 
affection  that  she  had  shown  to  her 
preceding  governess.  Whilst  Espar- 
tero  was  Regent,  she  professed  un- 
bounded attachment  to  him,  insisted 
on  having  the  portrait  of  her  *^  caro 


amigo  ^^  hung  in  her  room,  and  seem- 
ed proud  of  showmg  it  to  all  her  visi* 
tors.  The  Wheel  went  round ;  Nar- 
vaez  was  at  Madrid,  and  the  Duke  of 
Victoria  a  refugee  on  board  the  Mala- 
bar. The  Seflora  de  Mina  was  dis- 
missed, and  her  royal  pupil  took  leave 
of  her  with  the  same  absence  of  feel- 
ing that  she  had  shown  when  sepa- 
rated ivom  the  Marchioness  of  Santa 
Cruz : — 

^^  *  Since  you  are  leaving  me,'  sbe 
said,  ^I  must  make  yon  a  present.' 
And  away  she  ran  to  take  down  tha 
portrait  of  her  very  ^  dear  friend  *  £a- 
partero,  which  predooa  relic  sbe 
handed  over  to  her  outgoing  Afm^ 
saying  *Keep  this  portrait,  aefiora; 
it  will  be  better  in  your  poasenixM 
than  mine  I  * " 

Taken  to  a  bull^ght,  her  jonthfid 
mi^esty  of  Spain  was  delighted  be- 
yond measure,  enjoying  the  snfferinp 
of  maddened  bulls  and  gcnned  hones 
with  as  much  sest  as  coidd  have  been 
shown  by  her  illnstrioiis  uid  respect- 
able father.  Unfortunately,  mtte-db- 
fes  are  out  of  date,  or  Uiey  might 
serve  to  vary  her  pastimea.  Aa  it  is, 
she  is  oblig^  to  fill  np  her  leisore  hj 
the  consumption  of  confectioneir,  !i 
which  she  has  a  constant  and  aou- 
dant  supply  on  hand.  ^*  This  pastry- 
cook museum,  which  extends  over 
every  apartment  of  the  palace,  con- 
tains some  most  interesting  speci- 
mens—the  torias^  or  tarts,  of  Moroiit 
the  most  celebrated  in  Spain;  the 
panes  pintados^  or  painted  boas,  of 
Salamanca;  the  Pvuckal  ofakre$^  or 
Carnival  and  Easter  dainties;  the  bird 
turrones  of  Alicant,  composed  of  al- 
monds, nut -kernels,  filberts,  and 
roasted  chestnuts,  intermixed  witk 
honey  and  sugar;  dtdce$  of  ooooa-nat 
frosted  with  sugar ;  roasted  almonds; 
aveUanas^  a  peculiarly  nice  sort  of 
filbert,  whole  and  in  powder;  aifii^f 
or  spiced  bread ;  the  delidons  cheese 
called  jijona;  pomegranate  Jellj; 
bhndo  de  kuevos^  or  sweetened  yolks 
of  eggs,''  &c.  <&c.  ^'c  When  in  a 
good  humour,  she  makes  presents  of 
these  delicacies  to  the  persons  about 
her;  and  the  degree  of  favour  in  which 
her  courtiers  stand,  is  to  be  estimated 
by  the  amount  of  cakes  and  sugar- 
sticks  bestowed  upon  them.  No  piaod 
is  secure  from  the  invasion  of  tbesa 
sweets ;  even  in  the  comdl-chamlMri 
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while  dispatchinf  bn^ness  with  tiie 
ministera,  Bhe  is  sniTonnded  by  them, 
"  and  the  confection  of  decrees,  and 
discussion  of  dainties,  proceed  pari 

The  abundance  of  the  comfits  and 
the  badnes3  of  the  connscllors  by 
which  tlic  poor  diild  is  environed, 
menace  grievous  injury  both  to  mind 
anil  body,  heart  and  stomach.  A 
pappet  in  the  hands  of  factions,  living 
flv)m  her  earliest  childhood  in  an  at- 
mospherc  of  iotrigae  and  falsehood, 
— the  nscal  atmosphere  of  Danish 
courts  and  camarillas,  how  was  she 
to  escape  the  contagion  7  Her  edn- 
catioQ  seems  also  to  have  been  griev- 
ously neglected.  When  Argueiles 
was  her  governor,  she  was  indocile 
and  refractory ;  nnder  tfae  care  of 
016zaga  ehe  only  remained  three 
months.  Her  female  Instmctora,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Connteas  of 
Mina,  have  been  women  of  eqnivocal 
reputation,  seeking  to  advance  them- 
selves and  their  friends,  and  teacfaing 
their  pupil  few  lessons  but  those  of 
dissimulation.  To  aggravate  the  evil, 
during  the  three  years  of  Cbristhia's 
exile,  that  princess  was  dlowed  to  be 
in  constant  correspondenoe  with  her 
daughter,  and  of  course  lost  no  oppor- 
tnnity  of  inspiring  her  with  a  dJslika 
of  her  own  political  enemies,  the  Pro- 
gresistns.  These  latter,  howover,  be- 
ing in  power,  and  abont  the  person  of 
the  yoang  Queen,  she  was  obliged  at 
least  to  appear  friendly  with  tbem, 
and  was  thus  "  tatight  to  be  false  and 
artful  by  the  force  of  circBoistancM, 
and  trained  by  events  to  deceit." 

The  chapter  headed  "  Narvaee  "  is 
extremely  interesting,  giving  graphic 
sketches  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  living  Spaniards.  In  Narvaec 
we  find  the  faults  and  the  virtnos  of 
the  soldier  of  fortune ;  prompt  deci- 
rIoii,  great  energy  and  determination, 
on  the  one  hand — cruelty,  impolicy, 
and  violence,  on  the  other.  His  cha- 
racter has  made  him  popnlar  with  « 
portion  of  the  army,  and  over  the 
oftlcers,  in  particular,  he  exercises 
great  influence.  His  severities,  how- 
ever, especially  his  shooting  eight 
men  the  antumn  before  last,  for  de- 
manding what  had  been  solemnly 
promised  them,  permission  to  quit  the 
service,  have  lost  him  many  adhe- 
rents, and  made  bim  nnmerouB  eii»- 


mies  in  the  raufcs.  But  his  deadly 
foe.",  and  those  from  whom  lie  baa 
the  most  to  fear,  are  the  iix-Naiioual 
Guards  of  Madrid.  Their  hatred  of 
bim  is  unlimited,  and  savagD  beyond 
conception,  fuiuided  upon  varions 
causes,  any  one  of  which  is,  with 
Spaniards,  sufficient  to  account  for  it. 
Their  confidence  betrayed,  tlidr  anna 
taken  from  them,  themselves  reck- 
lessly sabred  and  bayoneted  whea 
assembled  for  the  most  peaceable 
purposes — these  aud  many  other  in- 
jiiries  will  never  be  forgotten  or  for- 
given by  the  Madrilenos.  Wo  is 
England  are  now  ao  acenslomctl  to 
liear  of  bloodshedding  and  outrage  iu 
the  Peninsula,  that  we  have  begun  to 
cunaider  it  almost  as  a  matter  <^ 
conrse,  and  scarcely  accord  a.  mo- 
ment's attention  to  the  horrors  of  to- 
day, wblch  are  no  worse  than  those 
of  yiisterday,  aiid  may  probably  be 
surpassed  by  those  of  to-morrow. 
Yet,  if  we  except  a  portion  of  the 
period  of  Espartero's  rule,  there  arc 
no  three  mouths  in  the  history  of 
Spain  for  the  last  ten  years,  which 
would  not,  if  transplanted  into  the  an- 
nals of  any  other  country,  fonn  an  era 
of  bloodshed.  Since  tL«  advent  of 
N  urvacz  to  power,  although  the  vigour 
of  his  govcTiunent  has  prevented  civil 
war  and  checked  insurrection,  that 
has  only  been  accomplished  by  a  sys- 
tem of  despotic  cruelly  worthy  of  the 
days  of  Ferdinand  tlie  Well -beloved. 
ConntlesA  insUmcea  may  be  adduced 
in  snpport  of  this  assertion.  Execu- 
tions, like  that  of  Zurbano  and  his 
family,  have  been  defended  by  the  ar- 
gument, that  the  siitTei'erB  were  rebels 
against  the  established  government  of 
the  country,  and  as  such  deserved 
the  fate  they  met.  Kather  a  flimsy 
argument,  it  appeal's  to  us,  in  a 
coDDtry  in  which  revolation  donrishes 
ns  an  evergreen  plant.  Uow  is  it  to 
be  decided  which  is  Uie  righUiil  go- 
vernor, and  which  the  usurper?  who 
shall  say  whether  those  in  power  are 
(here  by  right  as  well  as  might;  or 
whether  they  are  inorcly  sucuessful 
rebels,  banditti  on  a  large  scale,  who 
liDv«  seized  upon  place  and  power 
with  asmneh  justice,  and  by  theaame 
violent  means,  as  highwaymen  of  in- 
ferior grade  pos^iess  thcmseJvcA  of 
the  pnrsea  of  travellers  ?  But  even 
if  we  concede  this  point,  and  wlinit 
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that  whoerer  holds  the  reins,  though 
but  from  yesterday,  and  with  a  blood- 
stained hand,  is  justified  in  slaughter- 
ing by  wholesale  all  who  show  a  dis- 
position to  drag  him  down  again,  it 
will  still  be  impossible  to  palliate  the 
treacherous  and  tyrannical  proceed- 
ings of  Narvaez.    The  inhabitants  of 
Madrid,  lured  out  of  their  houses  by 
the  bait  of  some  joyous  festival,  the 
streets  hung  with  banners  and  strew- 
ed with  flowers,  the  fountains  play- 
ing wine  and  milk — on  all  sides  rejoi- 
cings  and  festivity ;  the  insouciant 
light-hearted  Castilians  forgetting  for 
a   while   the  misfortunes   of    their 
country,  and  giving  themselves  up  to 
the   unrestrained  enjoyment  of  the 
moment.  But  there  are  those  amongst 
them   who  will   soon  trouble  their 
pleasures ;  agents  of  their  rulers,  tu- 
tored to  excite  them  to  some  appa- 
rently rebellious  demonstration.     A 
shout  or  two,  interpreted  as  indicative 
of  disaUcction,  and  caught  up  by  an 
excitable    mob;    and    immediately 
battalions    appear  upon  the  pUua^ 
dragoons  gallop  out  of  the  side  streets, 
bayonets   are   lowered    and   sabres 
bared,  and  amidst  the  clatter  of  the 
charge,  the  screams  of  women  and 
the  oaths  of  men,  the  festal  garlands 
are  trodden  under  foot,  and  blood 
reddens  the  pavement.    ^^  On  many 
a  Jiestay  or  day  of  saints,"  says  our 
author,  ^^  which  Spain  regards  as  of 
special  holiness,  plots  and  snares  were 
thickly  strewn  around  the  people's 
footsteps ;  murder  lurked  beneath  the 
wreath  of  festivity,  imd  the  day  which 
began    in   prayer,    concluded   with 
mourning." 

During  the  three  days'  rejoicings  on 
occasion  of  the   Queen's   majority, 
scenes  of  this  sort  occurred.    "  They 
invited  us  to  a  ball,"  said  the  people 
in  the  true  Madrileilo  spirit — '*  they 
invited  us  to  a  ball,  and  we  had  to 
assist   at   a   funeral."     The   object 
sought  to  be  obtained  by  such  barba- 
rous means,  was  the  intimidation  of 
the  populace,  and  the  deterring  of  re- 
volutionists and  progresistas.     The 
suppression  of  the  national  guard  pro- 
duced another a/Aoroto,  or  disturbance. 
A    crowd    assembled,     and    moved 
through  the  streets,  giving  vivas  for 
the  constitutional  Queen,  and  mueras 
for  the  ministers  and  the  traitors, 
•farvaez  asked  no  better  chance  than 
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this.  Out  turned  the  palace  guard, 
composed  of  strong  bodies  of  infaa- 
try  and  cavalry,  and,  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay,  charged  the  mob,  which, 
although  principally  compoiised  of 
national  guardsmen,  was  unanned, 
save  with  a  few  bayonets  and  koivee. 
In  all  the  adjacent  streets,  people  w^e 
running  for  their  lives ;  and  the  con- 
gregations, which  were  then  Jist 
leaving  mass — ^for  this  occurred  on  a 
Sabbath  morning — ^recoiled  for  safety 
into  the  churches. 

As  a  politician,  Narvaes  is  nnqaes- 
tionably  an  obstinate  and  nnscnipa- 
lous  dunce,  who  feels  his  incompe- 
tency to  rule  by  any  means  but  the 
sword,  and  has  substituted  a  tyranni- 
cal dictatorship  supported  by  bay- 
onets, for  the  legal  and  constitntional 
government  of  Spain.    In  a  military 
point  of  view  he  is  more  respectable, 
although  even  as  a  general  his  ex- 
ploits have  been  few  and  little  heaid 
of.    In  his  brief  campugn  against  the 
Esparterists,  he  haa  no  opportunity 
of  showing  more  than  activity  aiid 
daring ;  since  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  on  the  point  of  measor- 
ing  strength   and  generalship  with 
Seoane  and  Zurbano  at  Torrejon  de 
Ardos,  the  troops  under  those  two 
leaders  came  over  to  him.     During 
the  War  of  Succession,  he  gave  proof 
of  some   skill  as  an   organiser  of 
armies  of  reserve,  and  even  fought 
a  gallant  and  successful  battle  with 
Gomez  at  Majaceito  in  Andalusia,  in 
which,  if  one  might  believe  the  lying 
Spanish  bulletins,  he  neariy  swqit 
the  Carlists  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
There  is  no  doubt  he  mauled  them  a 
little ;  but  neither  that  nor  the  various 
other  decisive  overthrows   recorded 
by  gazettes,  prevented  Gomes  fh>m 
returning  to  the  Basque  provinces 
with  a  considerable  force  at  his  Back, 
and  an  immense  amount  of  booty. 

It  will  be  contrary  to  all  precedent 
in  modem  Spanish  history,  if  Kar- 
vaez's  career  terminates  otheflrlse 
than  by  a  violent  death,  met,  in  all 
probability,  at  the  hands  of  the  popn- 
lace,  or  at  those  of  some  disgusted 
adherents  of  his  own.  The  deaths  of 
Carlos  de  Espaila,  slain  by  his  own 
escort  on  his  way  to  the  French  fron* 
tier ;  of  Moreno — the  butcher  of  Tor- 
rijos,  Lopez  Pinto,  Flores  Calderon, 
and  fifty  other  martyrs — himself  mur- 
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dered  in  the  wood  of  Vera  by  the 
bandit  followers  of  the  savage  priest 
Echeverria ;  these,  and  fifty  ^milar 
instances,  are  events  but  of  yesterday. 
It  is  stili  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the 
Madrilenoa  how  they  pnreoed  the 
stern  Qnesada  to  his  place  of  refnge — 
Qucsada  who,  alone  and  by  his  single 
energy,  had  cleared  the  streets  of  an 
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title,  or  decoration ;  withoat  oTon  a  cross 
or  a  riband  to  display  upon  Yas  br^ut, 
in  K  country  where  those  fmoura  are 
most  extensively  distribated.  Even 
from  the  premiership  of  the  proTisianal 
Kovemment,  by  wliich  high  title*  and  or- 
ders were  laviably  disseminated  amongst 
Vae  leading  instruments  of  a  succesifal 
tional  moiement,  and  from  the  aids 
whose  majarity  liod  been 


energy,  n*","''''™",'"'"";^"  "1  ™     of  a  Qneen  whose  majority  In 
excited  popnlace,  and  stopped  a  n.Y<^  foclaimed,  he  withdrew  i. 

Intion  for  one  whole  day;  how  they     \.^^_/y^^  -^  ^  j^jctlj  pritate  capaoitv, 

dragged  him  forth    piecemeal  It  mv     without  a  charge  «i;on — 

almost  be  said,  and  with  hi*  severea "      •"-•■ 

fingers  stirred  tho  bowl  in  which  they 
toasted  the  downfall  of  tyrants.  Be- 
tween Qnesada  and  Narvaea  there  is 
more  than  one  point  of  resemblance. 
Their  deaths,  also,  may  be  alike. 

The  sketches  of  Spanish  political 
men,  the  various  party  leaders  and 
conspicnons  senators  of  the  day,  are 
done  with  much  spirit  and  clevemeaa, 
and  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  fickle 
inconsistency,  the  showy  talent  bot 
want  of  steadiness  of  purpose,  that 
characterize  most  of  the  notablePenin- 
anlar  politicians.  One  is  much  accus- 
tomed to  receive  information  npon 
sncli  subjects  with  doubt  and  mistnut, 
it  being  so  often-  tinctured  with  the 
Tiolcnt  party  spuit  which,  in  ^^, 
distorts  mfti's  views  and  opinions; 
and  the  book  before  us  being  published 
anonymously,  we  are  prevented  from 
judging,  by  eiroumstancea  of  poaition 
or  otliera,  to  which  side  cr  men,  if  to 
any,  the  author  is  likely  to  incline. 
But  we  think  we  discern  in  him  the 
wish  to  be  impartial,  and  are  there- 
fore disposed  to  place  nnosual  confi- 
dencc  in  his  statements ;  the  more  so 
as  ho  represents  no  character  as  en- 
tirely bad,  bnt,  while  laying  on  the 
lash  for  their  faults,  does  not  forget  to 
give  them  credit  for  their  good  quali- 
ties. According  to  bifl  account,  Lopea 
ia  tlie  most  brilliantly  eloquent,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  moat 
incorrupt  members  of  the  Spanish 
Chambers ;  one  of  the  very  few  Span- 
iards who  have  held  office  witbout 
advantage 


"  It  is  a  most  creditable  distinction  in 
Spain,  where  office  is  sought  almost 
e:iclusively  for  its  emoluments,  that 
Lopez  has  been  at  three  different  timet 
a  minister  of  the  crown,  and  retired 
thripe  from  that  goTemmenl,  of  which 
be  was  alwajrs  the  most  influential  mem- 
ber, without  any  permanent  office,  ot 


e  pension 
for  himself  or  any  of  his  connexions — 
without  an  inscription  in  tho  court  list, 
or  a  real  of  the  public  money.  Fivo 
hundred  different  lucrative  and  perma- 
nent offices  were  at  bis  disposal,  bat  he 
preferred  a  praetbing  lawyer's  inde- 
pendence." 

This  would  be  rare  praise  in  any 
country;  in  Spain  it  must  be  almost 
without  parallel.  In  striking  contrast 
stands  the  character  of  Don  Lnis  Gon- 
zalez Bravo,  or  Brabo,  as  he  affects 
to  write  himself,  who  succeeded  Olii- 
saga  in  the  premiership,  for  which 
post  he  united  some  of  the  most  ain- 
gnlar  disqaalifications  ever  possessed 
by  a  prime  minister. 

Spain,  while  imitating  the  fashions 
of  England  and  France  in  dress  and 
suchlike  petty  particulars,  has  aJso 
thought  prefer  to  copy  certain  politi- 
cal pecnliarities  of  those  two  coun- 
tries. Thus,  while  La  Jeonc  France 
vapours  in  long-beardcd  and  belli- 
gerent splendour,  under  the  special 
pntronago  of  a  Joinvillo,  and  Youug 
England  peeps  ont,  gentlemanly  and 
dignified,  from  beneath  the  Kgia  of  a 
less  high-bom,  but,  in  other  respects, 
eiiually  distinguished  character.  La 
.f  oven  Espalia,  emulous  of  their  bright 
osample,  ranges  itself  under  tho  pa- 
tronage of  the  disreputable  editor  of  a 
scurrilous  journal.  It  is  difficult  for 
us  in  England  to  imagine  the  state  of 
things  existing  in  a  country  where 
such  a  person  can  head  any  party  or 
section,  however  inaigoificant,  in  tho 
legislative  assembly,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  conceive  any  amonnt  of 
satirical  and  vituperative  talent  pla- 
cing within  his  grasp  the  portfolio  of 

Bravo's  first  introduction  to  pub- 
lic notice,  was  as  member  of  thu 
"  I'niFno,"  or  Thunder  Club— a  so- 
ciety that  amused  itself,  of  evenings, 
by  molesting  peaceable  citizens  as  tUoy 
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returned  home  to  their  families, 
thrashing  the  serenas  or  watchmen, 
and  suchlike  intellectual  and  dignified 
diversion.  He  got  seriously  wounded 
by  a  pistol-shot  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, and  we  next  find  him  editing 
the  Guirigay  or  "  Slang,"  a  paper  re- 
markable for  its  personal  and  unscru- 
*  pulons  tone.  For  some  time  its  at- 
tacks were  directed  against  Christina, 
to  whose  expulsion  from  Spain  it  is 
said  to  have  contributed,  so  great  is 
the  influence  of  newspaper  violence  in 
the  Peninsula.  During  the  Queen- 
Dowagcr^s  three  years'  exile,  however, 
Bravo  wrote  himself  round  from  a 
Tiolent  exaUadoprogresista^  or  Radical, 
into  a  very  decided  moderado^  or  Con- 
servative, in  which  latter  character 
he  entered  office.  Taxed  with  his 
renegade  conduct,  his  defence  was  a 
most  impudent  one,  highly  character- 
istic of  the  man.  "  No  es  ridiado^^'* 
said  be,  "  estar  para  siempre  el  mis- 
mo  f^'*  Is  it  not  ridiculous  to  be  al- 
Yifijs  the  same  ? 

But  though  he  managed  to  get  on 
while  in  opposition — and  even,  by  a 
certain  amount  of  impassioned  energy 
and  satirical  verve^  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  party  of  young  mem- 
bers, who,  although  not  exceeding 
fifty  in  number,  turned  the  scale  in 
many  parliamentary  contests — his  in- 
capacity became  glaringly  apparent 
as  soon  as  he  took  office. 

*'  The  prime  minister,  when  he  should 
have  been  writing  sage  decrees,  was 
scribbling  scurrilous  paragraphs  ;  from 
his  portfolio  peeped  forth  old  numbers 
of  '  The  Slang "  and  his  official  robes 
could  not  hide  his  harlequin *s  jacket. 
*  Viftan  me,  dijo  Sancho,  como  quisieren 
qui  de  cualquier  nuinera  que  vaya  vestido 
sere  Sancho  Panza.*  Let  them  dress 
me  up  as  they  will,  quoth  Sancho,  how- 
«yer  I  am  dressed  I  shall  still  be  Sancho 
Panra." 

Bravo,  however,  did  as  well  as 
another  to  be  the  tool  of  Narvaez,  and 
moreover  he  was  found  pliant,  which 
doubtless  prevented  his  being  kicked 
out  of  office  as  soon  as  he  got  into  it. 
Of  course  ho  lost  no  time  in  taking 
care  of  himself  and  his  friends.  Ilis 
father,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  a 
government  employment  for  malver- 
sation, received  the  appointment  of 
-secrotar)'  to  the  Treasury  j  his 
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wife's  brother,  a  htnger-on  ai  one  of 
the  theatres,  was  made  state-groom 
to  the  Queen ;  while  a  number  of  other 
equivocal  characters  were  appointed 
to  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  half  the 
political  chiefs  and  public  employ^ 
in  Spain  were  dismissed  to  make  room 
for  the  new  premieres  friends,  indnd- 
ing  a  considerable  number  of  news- 
paper scribblers.  The  power  of  the 
newspaper  press  in  Spain  is  enor- 
mous, and  nearly  all  the  leading  poli- 
ticians in  Madrid  either  are,  or  have 
been,  editors  or  proprietors  of  some 
one  of  the  principal  journals. 

The  manners  and  peculiarities  of 
the  lower  orders  in  Spain  offer  a  fer- 
tile theme,  differing  as  they  do  m 
toto  from  those  of  Uie  corresponding 
classes  in  any  other  country.  They^ 
have  furnished  our  author  with  mmfee- 
rials  for  some  amusing  cfaaptera.  Tiie 
description  of  a  roadside  vente,  or 
inn,  and  its  frequenters,  is  capital,  and 
reminds  us  of  some  of  Lewises  admi- 
rable pencillmgs  of  Spanish  life  and 
interiors.  The  amalgamation  of 
grades  of  society,  which  in  most  coun- 
tries would  bo  kept  carefully  distinct, 
but  in  the  Peninsula  hobnob  together 
in  perfect  good  fellowship^  the  mix- 
ture of  muleteers  and  alcaldes,  priests 
and  banditti,  smugglers  and  custom- 
house officers,  all  sitting  in  the  same 
smoky  room,  dipping  in  the  same 
dish,  exchanging  the  latest  intelli- 
gence, local  and  political,  forms  a 
strange  but  a  characteristic  and  per- 
fectly true  picture.  Apropos  of 
smugglers,  here  is  a  small  statement 
worthy  the  notice  of  that  sensible 
party  in  Spain  which  opposes  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  manufactures 
upon  payment  of  a  reasonable  duty. 

*'  Spain  is,  of  all  European  comitriM^ 
the  most  helplessly  exposed  to  contra- 
bandist operations.  With  an  ilt-jMid 
and  sometimes  ragged  army,  and  with 
revenue  officers  directly  exposed  to 
temptation  by  inadequate  saUriei,  sbo 
has  500  miles  of  Portuguese  frontier 
and  nearly  3()0  of  Pyreneaa ;  and  with 
a  Heet  crumbled  into  ruins,  and  no 
longer  of  the  slightest  efficacy,  the  has 
400  miles  of  CanUbrian  and  700  of 
Mediterranean  coast.  Four  hundred 
thousand  smugglers  are  constantly  «!• 
gaged  in  demolishing  her  absnrd  fiscal 
laws,  and  some  1,600,000  pounds  weight 
of  cotton  goods  alone,  are  erery  year 
illicitly  imported." 
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Bnt  things  in  Spain  Hr 
approaching  that  happy 
will  become  quite  nnneceesary  for  the 
pen  tie  men  contrabandiBtjig  to  expose 
their  valuable  heulth  to  the  Pyrenean 
fogs,  or  their  Uvea  in  contests  with 
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tjAHj     The  latter  town,  which,  hy  the  oeiuaa 

when  it     of  1»35,  had  15.000  inbabituita,  «m- 

laina  on/;/  flODO  dgur  nianul'actuma. 

Afl  oar  aulhor  gays,  whal  a  fri^tfnl 

deal  they  mngt  smoke  in  Gibndiar  1 

talking  in  mincing 


r.    The  system  is  becoming     tcmia  altaiit  En^li^h    smuggling  in 


each  day  more  beantifnlly  simple ; 
and,  stiangc  as  it  may  seem,  the  direct 
road  for  the  importation  of  contraband 
goods  is  throtigb  the  custom-honse. 
"  Bribery  is  here  reduced  to  the  old 
electioneering  simplicity ;  and  the 
tariff  of  custom-house  cormption  is 
arranged  with  more  uniform  regnlarity, 
and  far  more  perfectly  understood, 
than  the  tariff  of  customs'  duties — the 
difference  being,  that  the  customs' 
revenues  may  not  be  paid,  but  the 
customs'  officers  must."  The  due 
t  of  fee  being  insinnated  into 


Spain.  However  much  our  tioTent- 
menl  might  dificoDotenancc  it,  uothlng 
conld  be  done  to  prevent  it,  not  even 
if  English  guarda  costas  were  station- 
ed round  the  whole  eleven  hundred 
milesof  Spanish  c«ast.  IV smuggled 
goods  would  then  go  through  Portu- 
gal, as  many  of  them  do  now  ;  or  any 
diminnlion  in  the  amount  of  l^nglisli 
merchandise  imported,  would  he  mads 
up  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
qnantity  of  I>ench.  Why,  even  the 
Germans,  the  respectable,  plodding 
Germans,  supply  their  quota  of  In- 


the  "  itching  palm  "  of  the  rereotie    "different  calicoes  and  dull  cutleiy  ti> 


officers,  your  goods  pass  with  all 
ginable  facility.  By  the  magic  of  a 
four,  eight,  or  sixteen  dollar  bit,  aa 
the  case  may  be,  a  mist  settles  over 
the  vision  of  the  complaisant  official, 
and  either  prevents  bis  seeing  at  all, 
or  else  transforms  in  the  most  remark- 
able manner  the  objects  that  pass 
before  him.  Bales  of  mannfactnred 
goods  assume  the  appearance  of  sacks 
of  potatoes  and  onions — nay,  those 
useful  products  of  the  soil  are  some- 


ihe  Spanish  consumer.  The  French, 
who  arc  fond  of  cliarging  England 
with  being  the  nation  "  rgoiile  pur 
excrllrncr"  who  consults  only  her  own 
interests,  and  is  equally  ready  to  p(A- 
eon  antipodean  barbarians  witji  opium, 
or  to  violate  the  principles  of  fair 
dealing  that  ought  to  exist  between 
friendly  countries,  by  introducing  con- 
traband goods  in  every  possible  man- 
ner — the  French,  we  say,  albeit  ao 
Pecksniffian  in  tiidr  condolences  with 


in  wooden  cases  and  casks,  carefully 
hooped  and  nailed  ;  "  and  hnge  can- 
vass bales  are  likewiao  cleared,  and 
reported  to  be  indubitably  filled  with 
the  said  potatoes,  the  softness  of  the 
packages  to  the  touch  arising  proba- 
bly from  the  fact  of  their  beingboiledl" 
At  times,  however,  by  a  rare  chance, 
an  incorruptible  caslom-honse  is  dis- 
covered ;  and  for  that,  or  some  other 
reason,  it  b  deemed  advisable  to  re- 
sort to  the  old,  and  certainly  more 
sporting  plan,  of  running  the  cargoes, 
which  is  accomplished  in  a  moat  syg- 
"    indconiforiablc  manner.  The 


to  be  contained     Spain,  and  other  nations,  which  they 


muggier 


affect  lo  consider  victims  to  the  pra<!- 
titcs  of  greedy  and  treacherous  Rng- 
land,  are  themselves  most  rcclclesa 
and  determined  in  their  smuggling 
transactions  with  thcirsouthemneirii- 
hours;  andlhe  sole  circumstance  whidi 
'■  rises  their  dander  "  is  lo  find  Englisli 
goods  obtaining  the  ]irefereTice  In  the 
Peninsula,  as  every  where  else.  The 
constant  aim  of  theFrench  is  lo  irritate 
Sjnaniards  against  England  ;  and  the 
ground  upon  which  they  have  hitherto 
gone  is,  that  of  represesting  os,  in  ail 
our  actions,  as  thinking  only  of  onr 
advauiagc.     The  activity  and 


',  nsually  in    snffident     skill  of  French  political  agents  were 


number  to  deter  the  carabineros  fi-om 
meddling ;  and  if,  by  chance,  the  lat- 
ter slumld  Interfere,  they  almost  -in- 
variably receive  a  sound  thrashing. 
There  arc  a  large  nnmber  of  amiSl 
Portugnese  craft  constantly  employed 
in  running  contraband  goods ;  and 
the  <)uantily  of  merchandise  intro- 
duced from  Gibraltar  is 


long  exerted  to  bring  about  a 
agniusttheli'iendlyfeelingswhich,only 
3  very  short  time  back,  were  entertain- 
ed in  the  PcninsnlA  towards  England  j 
and  these  oserlione  were  at  last  sno- 
eessful,  atthongh  we  may  now  hope 
that  Spaniards  are  again  opening  their 
eyes  to  the  deceit  that  has  been  prac- 
tised on  them,    Tlio  Iriciidly  offices  of 
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France  are  probably  by  this  time  bc- 
ginniDg  to  be  appreciated  at  their  just 
.yalae ;  and  doubts  must  be  arising  in 
the  minds  of  the  rational  portion  of 
the  Spanish  people,  whether  the  "  jE>er- 
jfides  insulaires'^  did  not  mean  and 
act  as  honestly  by  them  as  the  more 
smooth-tongued  and  insinuating  allies 
who  have  reimposed  upon  them  a 
Christina  and  a  Narvaez. 

^^  Exaggeration  in  all  things,"  says 
the  English  resident,  *^  is  the  leading 
vice  of  Spain.  There  is  not  a  city  in 
the  Peninsula  that  is  not  ^  mtiy  noble^ 
muy  leal^  y  muy  heroica ;'  not  a  corpo- 
rate body  that  is  not  ^  most  excellent,* 
or  '  most  illustrious ; '  not  a  military 
corps  that  is  not  renowned,  and  match- 
less for  its  valour ;  not  a  ragamuffin 
in  Castile  that  does  not  esteem  him- 
self noble,  nor  a  brigand  in  Andalusia 
but  calls  himself  a  soldier ;  not  a  man 
but  is  a  Don,  nor  a  woman  but  is  a 
Dona ;  not  a  dunce  of  a  doctor  but  is 
profoundly  learned,  nor  a  scribbling 
poetaster  but  is  a  European  celebrity. 
Where  all  are  first-rate,  how  shall 
there  b^ improvement?  Where  there 
is  no  humility,  how  shall  there  be 
acquisition  of  knowledge?  Pangloss 
might  here  have  found  his  perfect 
world." 

It  is,  we  fear,  this  Bobadil  vein, 
this  unbounded  self-approval  and  vain- 
gloriousncss,  entailing  an  unwilling- 
ness to  acknowledge  obligations,  and 
an  impatience  of  feeling  that  they  have 
received  any,  which  renders  a  large 
proportion  of  Spaniards  less  amicably 
disposed  towanis  England  than  we 
might  expect  them  to  be,  when  we 
look  at  the  recent  history  of  the  two 
countries,  and  recall  all  the  friendly 
offices  Spain  has  received  at  the  hands 
of  England.  We  have  ourselves  noticed 
amongst  Spaniards  —  even  amongst 
men  of  good  average  intelligence  and 
education — a  fretful  sort  of  feeling 
whenever  the  support  for  which  their 
country  has  been  indebted  to  Great  Bri- 
tain was  alluded  to.  Some  of  them  go  so 
far  as  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the 
world,  and  more  especially  themselves, 
that  the  parts  played  by  English  and 
Spaniards  in  the  Peninsular  War  were 
the  converse  of  what  is  usually  supposed 
— that  it  was  Spanish  valour,  skill,  and 
^neralship  that  swept  Napoleon's 
is  before  them,  and  drove  his  best 
nders  across  the  Pyrenees.  The 


English  were  there,  certidnly;  th^ 
were  very  useful,  but  they  played 
second  fiddle  to  their  allies  <m  moet  oc- 
casions. In  short,  to  bear  many  of  the 
present  generation  of  Spaniards  talk, 
one  might  suppose  that  it  was  their 
ill-disciplined,  badly-offic^^  troops 
which  won  the  numerous  hard-fought 
fields  of  the  War  of  Independence. 

Another  subject  of  difference,  and 
a  far  more  serious  one  than  these  petty 
ranklings  of  offended  pride  ana.iU- 
bome  obligation,  is  the  slave-trade, 
and  the  right  of  search.  Persuade 
Spaniards,  or  Frenchmen,  or  any  na- 
tion in  the  world,  if  yon  can,  that 
Great  Britain  added  twenty  millions 
to  her  debt,  impoverished  her  own 
colonial  proprietors,  and  still  goes  to 
a  heavy  annual  expense  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  traffic,  with  any 
other  view  than  a  very  decided  one  to 
her  own  benefit.  To  Spain,  thanks  to 
the  wretched  administration  of  her  in- 
ternal resources,  the  revenue  doived 
from  her  few  remaining  colonies  is  a 
great  object;  and  in  our  hostnity  to 
the  slave-trade,  she  beholds  a  direct 
attack  on  that  source  of  income.  Again, 
in  the  present  depressed  state  of  Span- 
ish commerce,  a  large  portion  of  the 
commercial  capital  of  the  country  is 
invested  in  the  slave-trade;  and  a  con- 
stant bitter  feeling  towards  the  English 
is  consequently  kept  up  amongst  the 
class  whose  money  is  thus  employed. 
If  they  bring  one  cargo  out  of  tfaaree  to 
the  Havannah,  they  have,  it  is  said,  a 
profit  on  the  transaction ;  but  at  tiie 
same  time  it  is  not  likely  to  put  the 
slave-dealing  Dons  in  particnlaiiy  good 
humour  to  hear  of  the  other  two  hav- 
ing been  walked  off  by  British  cmisers. 
On  the  contrary,  thev  curse  the  med- 
dling Ingleses,  who  having,  they  say, 
cut  off  then:  own  tail  by  emancipating 
their  negroes,  now,  like  the  fox  in  the 
fable,  wish  to  persuade,  or,  if  necessary, 
to  compel  all  their  neighboors  to  fol- 
low their  example. 

The  English  resident  is  enthusiastic 
on  the  subject  of  slave  emancipation, 
and  gives  us  a  lively  account  of  some 
arguments  he  maintained  on  the  sub- 
ject with  sundry  Gaditano  slave-deal- 
ers, the  result  of  which  was,  of  course, 
that  each  party  remained  precisely  of 
the  same  opinion  as  before.  The  ab- 
stract philanthropy  of  English  legisla- 
tion on  that  question  cannot  be  doabt- 
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ed ;  and  it  U  to-be  hoped  th&t  the  conree 
adopted  maj  eventnaUy  prove  benefl- 
dal  to  humanity,  altbongh  it  seems  verf 
doubtful  whether  sncli  has  as  yet  been 
the  case.  Meanwhile,  there  is  small 
credit  given  to  us  fordiunteresteduesB 
by  foreigners,  who,  in  our  reaolate 
opposition  to  the  slave-traffic,  are  de- 
termittcd  to  see  nothing  but  a  wish  to 
harass  their  commerce,  injure  their 
colonies,  and  insure  out  dominion  of 
the  seas. 

Under  the  faTonring  auspices  of  that 
poor  creature,  Leopold  O'Donnel,  who 
distinguished  himself  duriug  the  War 
of  Succession  by  the  skill  with  which 
be  managed  to  get  beaten  by  the  Car- 
lists  on  nearly  every  possible  occawon, 
and  who  now  occupies  the  important 
post  of  UoTcmor  of  Cuba— under  his 
auspices  the  slave-trade  is  flourishing 
with  renewed  vigour.  Slaves,  we  are 
told,  can  now  be  legally  Imported  into 
Cuba  upon  paymcut  of  the  governor's 
fee  of  tweuty-fivo  dollars  per  bead, 
and  "  la  traiu  has  seldom,  of  late 
years,  been  more  successful  than  under 
the  rule  of  this  governor."  One  of 
the  most  striking  chapters  of  the  book 
before  us  Is  the  one  on  colonial  slavery, 
in  which  some  curious  details  are 
given  couceming  the  recent  conspi- 
racy of  Matannas.  This  outbreak, 
like  all  others  that  occur  In  the  Span- 
ish We^t  Indies,  was  most  falsely  lud 
at  the  door  of  the  En^h  by  the 
whole  Spanish  press,  "It  was  di- 
rected," swd  they,  "  by  a  committee 
of  five  members.  Piacido  was  presi- 
dent, two  of  the  other  four  were  mn- 
lattoes,  and  two  Engtidanea.  This 
latter  circnmstance  is  worthy  of  note." 
'■  As  being  an  utter  falsehood^"  ob- 
serves our  author. 

Flacido,  tlie  mulatto  leader  of  tbe 
insurrection,  seems  to  have  been  a 
remarkiible  man,  of  commanding  ap- 
pearance, great  energy  of  character, 
and  superior  intelligence.  Oneof  the 
means  tie  adopted  to  rouse  the  coloni- 
ed  population  of  Cuba  agidnst  their 
oppressors,  was  the  writing  of  revo- 
lutionary songs  and  verses.  Dnring 
the  whole  of  1813  he  was  btisy  laying 
the  foundations  of  his  scheme,  and, 
although  bis  designs  were  known  to 
tliousands,  no  one  was  found  to  be- 
tray them.  The  plot  was  finally  dis- 
covered by  the  conversation  of  some 
of  the  conspirators  being  oyertietid. 
Au  obscure  warning  of  it,  ^ven  by  a 


young  negrcss  to  her  mnster,  with 
whom  she  was  in  love,  also  led  to  en- 
quiry, Tlio  project  was  for  nothing 
less  than  the  total  extemtination  of 
the  white  race,  and  the  formation  of  A 
republic  after  the  example  of  Hayti. 
The  leading  posts  and  com  mauds  were 
assigned  to  the  inulattoes,  as  well  du- 
ruig  the  revolt  as  in  the  organized  go- 
verumcut  that  was  auhsequeutly  to  be 
Jbiined.  The  Thursday  in  Passion 
Week  was  the  duy  fixed  for  the  out- 
break [  the  signal  to  bo  given  by  the 
simultaneous  burning  of  tbe  sngar- 
caucs;  the  watchword,  "iaj/ufrtey 
fa  Destrmxion."  The  domestic  ser- 
vants were  in  the  plot,  and  were  to 
aid  in  various  ways.  "  The  cooks 
were  to  poison  their  masters,  and  the 
calescros,  with  theb'  couch-horses,  to 
form  a  corps  of  cavalry," 

The  alarm  was  not  given  till  the 
morniug  of  the  day  on  which  the  con- 
spu'acy  was  to  have  broken  out.  Then 
the  arrests  began.  Five  hundred  cf 
the  conspu'alors  were  thrown  into 
tliu  piison  of  Matanxas,  which  town 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  conspi- 
racy, and  gave  ils  name  to  it.  But 
the  negroes  finding  themselves  dis- 
covered, and  expecting  no  mercy,  re- 
solved at  least  to  glut  their  vengeance 
iis  far  as  the  time  would  allow  them. 
Overseers  were  flung  mto  their  sugar- 
boilers,  two  entu«  families  at  Matan- 
2IIS  were  poisoned,  and  other  excesses 
took  place.  The  reprisals  exercised 
were  most  horrible;  two  hundred 
prfeoners  were  immediately  butchered, 
and  numerous  struggling'parties  shot 
do^vn  like  dogs  ;  some  wretdicd  vic- 
tims were  flogged  to  death  to  induce 
them  to  betray  their  nccoinplice«. 
Further  outbreaks  were  the  result  of 
these  severities.  The  planters  who 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  negroes  were 
memicssly  massacred  ;  numerous 
plantations  were  burned.  The  insnr- 
reetionary  morements  were,  however, 
isolated  and  without  organization ; 
the  Spaniards  succeeded  in  repressing 
them,  and  then,  furious  and  nianned 
at  the  imminence  of  the  peril  they  had 
BO  narrowly  escaped,  inflicted  the 
most  terrible  ponishmeut  on  tbe  nn- 
successful  mutineers.  Eight  hundred 
prisoners  had  been  secured  in  the  Ma- 
tauzas  jail ;  of  these  two  hundred 
were  shot  without  trial,  the  remtun- 
di'r,  for  the  most  part,  strangled  in 
their  dungeons.    The  meaning  ofltap 
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Spanish  word  Maianzas  is  ^^  a  place 
of  slaaghter/'  and  sach,  indeed,  the 
town  became.  Placido,  the  chief  of 
the  conspiracy,  made  a  tremendous 
resistance  before  he  was  taken.  ^^  He 
fired  three  pistols,  killing  or  wounding 
a  man  at  each  discharge,  and  then 
hacked  and  hewed  away  with  his 
isword,  speedily  making  for  himself  a 
ring  of  more  than  its  span,  and  clear- 
ing a  space  around  him  as  rapidly  as 
an  Utreran  bull  when  he  rushes  into 
the  circus.  But  a  soldier's  musket 
soon  brought  him  to  the  ground,  and 
bleeding  and  faint  he  was  flung  into 
the  Matanzas  carcel.'' 

As  the  prisoners  refused  to  a  man 
to  make  disclosures,  torture  was  re- 
sorted to.  The  lash  was  applied  till 
they  confessed  or  fainted.  Most  of 
them  yielded,  the  plot  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  of  ancient  date,  and  to 
have  Placido  at  its  head. 

^^  Placido  bore,  with  the  resolution 
of  a  stoic,  the  rude  and  unsparing 
stripes  with  which  his  broad  shoulders 
and  back  were  speedily  covered.  Not 
a  groan  nor  a  sigh  escaped  him ;  but 
he  fainted  away  at  last  from  loss  of 
blood,  and  with  such  little  apparent 
change,  that  the  executioners  con- 
tinued to  flog  for  some  time  after  he 
was  senseless.  He  was  loosed  from 
the  triangles,  and  tied  to  a  neighbour- 
ing stake,  after  the  mummery  of  a 
five  minutes'  court-martial.  He  was 
still  senseless  when  bound  to  the  stake 
— lifeless,  for  all  that  his  verdugos 
knew  to  the  contrary.  Ere  he  re- 
ceived the  fusillade,  he  recovered  from 
his  fainting  fit  sufiiciently  to  exclaim, 
in  an  audible  tone.  ^*  Las  dias  de  la 
tsclavitud  son  contados  /"  "  The  days 
of  slavery  are  numbered," 

A  horrible  account,  but  doubtless  a 
correct  one.  Our  author  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  south  of  Spain  at 
the  time  of  the  Matanzas  insurrection, 
and  consequently  in  the  Y\^\\i  place  to 
get  at  the  true  particulars  of  the  affair. 
In  the  chapters  on  the  Spanish 
Army,  itc,  altliough  amusing  enough, 
we  do  n(»t  consider  the  English  resi- 
dent to  have  been  so  succtMsful  as  in 
most  other  parts  of  his  work.  We 
would  caution  him  against  believing, 
or  at  any  rate  expecting  others  to  be- 
lieve, the  inar^'els  recorded  by  Spanish 
gazettes  of  Spanish  armies  and  gene- 
rals— ^marvels  which  usually  get  rc- 
atcd  and  magniiied  to  most  pre- 


posterous dimensions  Yxy  the 
retailers  of  such  intelligence.  We 
would  also  warn  him  against  indiilg* 
ing  in  such  enthusiasm  as  he  dispUijs 
in  speaking  of  Greneral  L^n — a  very 
fine  fellow  undoubtedly,  a  good  sol* 
dler  and  dashing  officer,  but  yet  a  little 
overrated  in  these  Unes.  ^^  In  his 
unexaggerated  feats  of  war,  he  eclips- 
ed the  Homeric  heroes,  and  rivalkd 
the  incredible  exploits  of  Charie* 
magne  and  his  peers.  His  tremenr- 
dous  lance  spread  terror  and  dismay 
among  the  enemies  of  his  qneen  and 
country,  and  the  glorious  inequalities 
of  Crecy  and  Azinconr  were  revived 
in  the  deeds  of  L^n,  witnessed  by  liv- 
ing men."  Revived  and  considerably 
eclipsed,  we  should  say,  judging  firom 
the  list  of  exploits  that  foUows.  If 
our  friend  the  English  resident  be  in 
any  degree  acquainted  with  military 
matters,  he  must  be  aware  that  tfale 
dispersal  of  an  army  of  eleven  thou- 
sand infantry,  and  one  thousand  hone, 
by  a  hundred  and  fifty  hussars,  a  feat 
which  he  attributes  to  Uon,  is  an 
absurdity ;  and  that  if  such  a  thing, 
or  any  thing  like  it,  did  occur,  it  must 
have  been  when  the  hundred  and  fifty 
dragoons  were  closely  backed  1^ 
some  much  more  numerous  force. 

The  Spanish  army,  as  it  existed  at 
the  close  of  the  Cariist  war,  was  per- 
haps in  a  higher  state  of  discipline 
and  practical  usefulness  than  it  had 
been  at  any  previous  period  of  the 
present  century.  Rendered  hardy 
and  martial  by  six  years'  unremitting 
warfare ;  officered,  too,  for  the  most 
part,  by  men  who  had  something  be- 
sides title  or  family  interest  to  recom- 
mend them,  it  only  required  greater 
regularity  of  pay  and  suppUes  Id 
prove  highly  efficient  Graanalily  re- 
duced by  Espartero  to  about  fif^  thou- 
sand men,  its  numbers  were  doubled 
by  a  decree  of  Narvaez,  who  felt  that 
so  small  a  force  was  insufficient  to 
support  him  in  his  tyrannical  rule. 
At  the  same  time  an  unprecedented 
system  of  conciliation,  or  of  adulation 
it  should  rather  be  said,  was  adopted 
by  the  dictator  towards  his  legums. 
Espartero  had  done  all  in  his  power, 
and  that  the  disordered  state  of 
Spanish  finances  allowed  him  to  do» 
for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  Iris 
army ;  but  he  had  not  thought  fit  to 
sacrifice  to  it  all  or  any  other .< ' 
of  the  state.    It  had  not  been 
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sary  for  him  to  do  80 ;  Ait  government  io  Espartero,  whom  wo  mast   still 

was  not  based  upon  fear,  nor  depen-  jiui^Ut  in  cosaidcring  tlie  moat  nati- 

dcnt  on  bayoucts.    With  NarvME  it  luuble  and  respectable  of  the  Spanish 

was  very  diffurent.    His  sole  tenure  public  men  of  the  day.     He  may  not 

of  power  was  in  the  fidelity  of  tlie  possess  the  glowing  and  faacinaling 

army,  and  this  lie  sought  to  eosore  oluqueocenfanOliizsga,  northeliorce 

by  every  possible  means.  "  The  priest  eaergy  of  a  Narvaai ;  but  ndther  has 

may    starve    and    the    exclaustrado  hi;  tie  versatile  inaiiiMrity  of  the  for- 


pcrish ;  tbe  last  rotten  planka  of  the 
navy  may  go  to  pieces ;  public  monu- 
ments may  totter  for  want  of  conser- 
vation or  repairs;  the  civil  employ^ 
may  bo  piociied,  and  the  very  julace 
pine  for  its  arrears;  but  money  muat 
be  found  to  clothe  and  feed  the  army, 
and  maintain  it  like  .a  prancing 
charger."  Tbe  eitcnt  to  which  this 
courting  and  propitiation  of  tbe  aoL- 
diery  is  carried,  is  almost  increditde, 


the  unacnipulous  and  brutal 
recklessnei^a  of  the  latter.  He  hus 
Doi,  like  Oliizaga,  according  to  the 
uncontradicted  testimony  of  Boca  de 
Togores  in  tbo  Cortes,  "  broken  faith 
u'iih  all  parties ;"  nor  diil  he  ever, 
like  Narvaes,  cause  his  dragoons  to 
charge  iuoBensive  crowds,  assembled 
by  invitation  of  their  rulers  to  cele- 
brate saint-daya  or  uational  fostivuls. 
Om'  author's  general  remarks  on 


and  often  ridiculoas.    AJlonaocea  of     the  state  of  Spain,  of  its  people  and 


cigars,  extra  rations  of  wine  upon 
holidays,  boxes  and  stalls  at  the 
theatre  provided  gratis  for  the  officers 
upon  the  Queen's  birth-day — these 
and  similar  indulgences  are  the  sops 
thrown  by  Narvaez  to  his  capiicioiu 
cohorts.  Bat,  with  all  his  pains,  he 
obtains  uo  feeling  of  security.  He  is 
well  aware  that  no  man  in  Spain  has 
so  many  enemies,  not  mere  ill- 
wishei's,  but  deadly  foea  thirsting  for 
bis  blood;  lie  knows  that  the  Na- 
tional Guards  of  Madrid  have  Sworn 
his  destroctiun  ;  and  he  cannot  even 
tell  bow  soon  be  may  be  turned  upon 
or  belrajed  by  the  very  army  which 
he  takes  such  trouble  to  conciliate. 
Tliey  may  sell  Narvaes,  as  they  sold 
Esjjartcro,  to  tbe  highest  bidder. 
In  a  recent  number  of  this  Magi^ 
e  took  1 


]>ruspeuts,  are  acute  and  sensible;  and 
thoy  hIso  coincide  in  great  meastne 
witti  as  much  as  has  been  said  on 
those  subjects  by  one  oc  two  recent 
and  iutelligoat  traveUera  in  the  Pc- 
ntu^ula.  Xq  short,  aetting  aside  a. 
slight  occAsional  tendency  to  high 
colouring,  more  calculated,  however, 
to  amuse  than  mislead,  the  priudpal 
fault  wc  liaro  to  find  with  the  book  ie 
its  title.  AAer  the  deluges  of  Mys- 
teries and  Bcvclations  that  has  been 
{wured  upon  the  shoulders  uf  the 
reading  public  daring  the  laat  two  or 
three  years,  commencing  with  the 
I'linpsodies  of  Sue  and  company,  and 
cootiuued  through  countless  varieties 
by  writers  of  every  degree  on  both 
sides  the  Channel,  we  really  cannot 
think  that  such  a  title  as  "  Hevela- 
tiuns"  of  any  thing  will  tend  to  pre- 
L  the  conceit  and  presnmption  of    possess  the  public  in  favour  of  the 


certain  tonrists  who  imagine  them- 
selves qualified  b^  a  flying  visit  to 
write  their  opinions  concerning^  a 
country  and  people,  thus,  doing  grie- 
vous injustice  to  those  they  write 
about,  and  sadly  misleading  any  cre- 
dulous puilion  of  the  public  wliich 
may  be  beguiled  into  reading  and 
placing  contidence  in  their  lucubra- 
tions. It  has  been  seen  that  no  such 
reproach  ,cnii  be  addressed  to  tbe  an- 
tlior  of  tlic  book  we  are  now  noticing, 
who  has  moreover  performed  his  la- 
bour, which  "OS  uo  light  oue,  in  a 
conscientious  aud  creditable  manner, 
without  prejudice,  favour,  or  affection. 
Wc  scarcely  think  he  does  full  justice 


work  it  designates.  One  freqneiiUy 
sees  books  of  very  small  merit,  or  of 
none  at  all,  ushered  into  the  world 
under  some  highly  enticing  namo, 
conveying  the  idea  that  the  autlior 
has  expended  at  his  bantling's  cbris- 
tcniug  tbe  whole  of  his  i^minutive 
modicum  of  talent.  Here,  however, 
is  an  example  of  the  opposite  mode 
tif  pi-oceediog;  a  title  that  we  most 
decidedly  condemn,  eiven  to  a  book 
of  much  interest  and  utility — a  book 
which,  from  its  Uvelliieps,  and  (he 
amouut  of  anecdote  and  light  matter 
it  contains,  will  be  read  by  many  who 
would  shrink  from  tlie  perusal  of  a 
mere  dry  ^tnti^iieal  work. 
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The  Cut  of  a  Coat'ahd  the  Good  of  k  Gowir. 


So  yea  have  got  a  decent  coat  on 
your  back,  gentle  reader !  Well,  we 
congratulate  you  upon  this  fortunate 
circumstance,  this  honourable  badge 
of  aesthetic  distinction ;  but  do  not  be 
too  proud  of  it — there  are  coats,  and 
coats — non  ex  quovis  ligno  fit  MercU" 
riusj  you  know.  Wait  a  bit  till  we 
turn  you  round,  and  trot  you  out  to 
see  the  cut  of  the  thing,  ere  we  admit 
you  to  be  a  well-dressed,  or  even  a 
sensibly-dressed  man.  But  before  we 
enter  into  controversy  on  the  super- 
ficial appearance  of  man  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  let  us  hasten  to  recall 
attention  to  our  definition  of  good 
taste  in  all  matters  of  dress — utility 
tirst  and  ornament  afterwards,  but 
ornament  always  subservient  to  uti- 
lity— and  let  us  also  appease  the  in- 
dignation of  the  tailoring  world  by 
affirming,  that  in  one  grand  class  of 
coats — we  will  specify  which  by  and  by 
— the  public  seem  to  have  arrived  at 
a  tolerably  reasonable  result.  There 
certainly  are  some  men,  many  men 
indeed,  in  the  world  who  may  be  said 
to  be  sensibly  dressed.  Tis  a  phe- 
nomenon when  you  come  to  think 
about  it ;  but  the  fluctuations  of  taste 
in  this  matter  have,  for  the  time  being, 
arrived  at  a  normal  state.  After  the 
variations  of  centuries,  the  vagaries  of 
taste  in  male  attire,  (which  may  be 
measured,  for  their  ups  and  downs,  by 
curves,  with  quite  as  much  reason  as 
the  rise  and  fall  in  prices  of  com,  and 
various  other  things  that  the  members 
of  statistical  societies  delight  in  por- 
traying)— these  vai*iations,  in  their 
endless  wrigglings  and  windings,  have 
come  back  in  more  cases  than  one 
to  their  points  of  departure,  and 
there  form  noc//,  points  of  reflection, 
contrary  flexure,  &c.  At  all  these 
points  the  curve  of  taste  may  be 
a^^umcd  to  be  stationary.  Pray, 
excuse  us,  good  reader,  for  being 
scientific—do  not  call  it  obscure— on 
so  luminous  a  point  But  is  not  the 
mystery  of  tailoring  become  a  science? 
Is  not  the  ninth  part  of  a  man  now 


called  an  artiste  f  EEave  we  not  re- 
gular treatises  published,  with  no  end 
of  diagrams,  on  the  art  of  self-mea- 
surement ?  Just  look  at  the  adver- 
tisements at  the  back  of  yonr  Sunday 
newspaper,  or  in  the  fly-leaves  of  yoor 
last  Maga.  And,  after  all,  where  is 
the  harm  ?  ^^  The  noblest  study  of 
mankind  is  man!*  However,  it  is 
a  learned  point,  on  which  a  woild  of 
talk  may  be  got  up ;  so- we  will  waive 
it  for  the  moment,  to  be  resumed  in 
the  due  course  of  our  mminations. 

Now,  there  is  no  man  in  his  sober 
senses  who  will  not  admit  that  a 
European,  but  especially  a  Briton,  re- 
quires one  or  more  coats  to  protect 
him  from  the  varying  influences  of 
climate.  Whether  we  suppose  him 
muffled  up  in  the  skins  of  the  urus  and 
the  wolf  of  the  old  Hercynian  forest, 
or  sporting  in  the  soft  fabrics  woven 
from  the  fleeces  of  Spain  and  Saxony, 
no  one  but  a  sheer  madman,  in  any 
parallel  north  of  the  40tb,  ever  thought 
of  dispensing  altogether  with  a  stout 
upper  garment.  It  has  been  a  neces- 
sary thing  rammed  into  every  man*8 
head  by  Jack  Frost,  Dan  Sol,  and 
other  atmospheric  genii,  that  he  should 
provide  himself  with  suitable  upper 
toggery ;  and  hence  we  infer  that  pub- 
lic and  private  attention  has  been  di- 
rected as  much  to  coats  and  cloaks  as 
to  any  other  two  things  that  can  be 
mentioned,  next  after  meat  and  drink. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  men  have  dif- 
fered in  their  tastes  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  should  b^t  adorn  their 
beloved  persons.  No  wonder  that 
caprice  and  dandyism  have  prevailed 
in  all  ages  of  the  modem  woridL  There 
is  plenty  of  room,  and  even  of  occasion, 
for  such  fickleness.  Man  lb  an  imi- 
tative animal,  and  the  clothing  pro- 
pensities of  any  one  European  people 
have  always  run  the  rouna  of  the  rest 
of  the  family.  On  the  whde,  we  think 
that  men  have  been  more  leaaonahJe 
about  their  coats  than  they  liave  about 
their  hats.  They  have  been  absurd 
enough,  it  is  true,  but  their  are  grades 
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of  absurdity;  and,  we  fancy,  the  com- 
fort of  the  wearer  has  been  of  more 
direct  inflnenre  in  kecpiug  np  some 
degree  of  good  sense  conccrniog  tlio 
covering  of  his  corporeal  tmnk,  than 
it  has  ill  protecting  and  ailorning  bia 
head.  Not  that  we  intend  going  into 
a  long  hiatorf  abont  coata— excuse 
the  pun,  we  are  not  fond  of  long  (ofet 
— we  will  rather  be  quick  in  giving  onr 
opinion  as  to  the  best  manner  of  set- 
tling the  vexata  qa^atio  of  the  cloth- 
ing system. 

Our  modem  coats,  those  diefi- 
d'mivre  of  Stuiz  and  Co.,  are  to  be 
traced  back  by  tbeir  pedigree  to  abont 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centniy; 
while  our  paletots,  wrappers,  or 
whatever  else  you  like  to  call  them, 
may  lay  claim  to  a  higher  antiqnity 
by  three  hundred  years.  In  the  bril- 
liant courts  of  Lonis  XIII.,  Philip 
IV.,  and  Charles  I.,  the  costume  had 
changed  from  the  tight  jacket  or  vest 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  the  open 
and  somewhat  negligi,  thoagh  pictu- 
resque Jerkin,  so  familiar  to  the  lovers 
of  llnbens  and  Vandyke.  Over  the 
linen  integuments  of  his  body,  a  gen- 
tleman in  those  days  wore  only  one 
upper  permanent  garment,  the  jerkin 
or  vest  in  question  :  the  sleeves  were 
loose  and  rather  short ;  the  waist  was 
not  pinched  in ;  the  cnt  was  rather 
straight ;  the  length  extended  only  to 
the  loins,  and  abundance  of  tine  linen 
ond  lace  was  displayed.  Over  this 
garment,  which  was  very  plain,  waa 
worn  a  small  cloak,  more  or  lees  orna- 
mented, in  the  hall  or  the  bunting 
Held ;  but  in  tbo  tented  camp,  the 
cuirass  was  buckled  on,  and  the  jerkin 
appeared  below,  covering  the  tops  of 
the  cuissards  or  thigh- pieces.  There 
is  manyacharming  Vandyke  portray- 
ing our  ancestors  in  this  elegant  dress; 
and  even  the  fhrious  fanaticism  of  the 
Cromwellian  times  allowed  the  fashion 
to  remain  in  England,  till  the  taste  of 
the  French  conrt  underwent  a  change, 
and  modified  the  habiliments  of  neariy 
all  civilized  Europe.  To  what  cause 
wc  do  not  know,  but  probably  to  some 
degree  of  additional  comfort  required 
by  Ixiiiis  XIV.  and  his  conrtiers  in 
their  earlier  campaigns — is  to  be  as- 
cribed the  lengthening  of  the  skirts  of 
the  jerkin,  and  the  corresponding  In- 
crease  in  the  dimensions  of  the  doak, 
which  wo  find  to  have  taken  place 
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soon  after  1660.  The  portralta  of 
Mignard,  and  the  battle-pieces  of 
^"aDdermeulon,  all  show  ns  tlie  changt' 
that  WAS  then  going  on  at  the  conrt  of 
Versailles :  wo  find  the  form  of  the 
dress  stiffening,  the  sleeves  lengthen- 
ing, pockets  either  yawning  wide,  or 
covered  under  deep  lapels,  the  cniTs 
turned  up  halfway  to  tbo  elbow,  and 
a  glorious  display  of  gold  lace  and 
ribands,  that  must  have  made  a  fine 
gentleman  of  those  pnlmy  days  glitter 
with  the  colonrs  of  the  rainbow.  To 
the  easy  and  languid  elegance  of  tho 
Spanish  costume,  had  succeeded  a 
certain  degree  of  military  sdffncss  and 
precision  among  the  French  beaux: 
all  Europe  was  at  that  time  lost  in  ad- 
niii'Htion  of  tbo  Grand  Monarqne  anil 
liis  brilliant  court ;  and  their  fashions 
were  adopted  as  the  universal  rnle  of 
taste.  It  was  this  stiff  coat  of  l^uia 
XIV.  that  was  tho  direct  progenitor 
of  two  degenerate,  yet  widely  diffei- 
i[ig,  sons — the  habit  or  coat,  and  the 
frock  or  itirtoul  of  the  present  day. 
Degenerate  descendants  trulyl  Who 
that  ever  saw  the  mstiing,  heavy,  and 
almost  self-supporting  coat  of  Charles 
II.,  could  have  imagined  that  the 
plain,  closo-flttlng,  and  supple  frock, 
or  the  bC'Clipped  and  almost  evanes- 
cent habit  pare  r>!  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tnry,  were  to  spring  from  them  aa 
types?  Scarcely  leas  wide  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  plate  armour  of 
an  old  English  baron,  and  the  simple 
culriija  of  a  covenanter  I 

Ililliertoa  mauof  fashion  had  worn 
only  ono  coat ;  but,  towards  tho  end 
of  Louis  KlV.'s  reign,  was  introduced 
the  superfluous  luxury  of  a  second  and 
ihiiinei'  under- covering,  nnivetsally 
known  in  France  as  a  vcste,  but  in 
England  corrupted  Into  a  waistcoat, 
or  rather,  from  its  general  inutility,  a 
iiaste-(xat.  This  kind  of  gannent 
grew  in  importance  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century;  and,  like  its 
neighbours  tile  coats-proper,  indulged 
in  enormous  lapela,  and  revelled  in 
all  tho  lusuiy  of  lace  and  brocade. 
The  beaux  of  the  First  and  Second 
George's  times,  knew  right  well  how 
tu  stiffen  out  tho  skirts  of  thcli-  coats ; 
how  to  dispense  with  tbe  comfort  of  a 
collar;  how  to  have  bnttous  more 
than  they  would  ever  be  patient 
enough  lo  fasten;  and  how  t<  ' 
butlou-huica,  or  rather  bntto 
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six  inches  long,    cut   into  the   rich 
veWeta  and  silks  of  their  garments. 
Thoy  were  grand,  solemn  times  those! 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  man 
taking  liberties  with  his  toilet;    it 
was  a  serious  piece  of  business  to 
dress  properly;  and  it  must  have  been 
a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  keep 
a  coat  clean  and  decent.    We  strongly 
suspect,  notwithstanding  those  flat- 
tering rogues  the.  limners,  that  our 
great-great-grandfathers  had  to  put 
up  with  a  vast  lot  of  dirt  and  discom- 
fort ;  and  that  their  coats,  so  expen- 
sive to  purchase,  must  have  been  in 
no  very  enviable  condition  by  the 
time  they  were  left  off.  Fine  days  those 
for  a  valet-de-chambre !     An  honest 
fellow  had  then  some  chance  of  getting 
a  penny  out  of  the  Israelitish  dealers ; 
and  my  lord's  gentleman  might  enter- 
tain a  reasonable  prospect  of  retiring 
upon  his  means,  long  before  reaching 
his  grand  climacteric.     But  events 
marched  onwards.    The  coat,  origi- 
nally intended  to  be  buttoned  all  the 
way  down — and  Louis  XIV.  actually 
did  wear  it  buttoned  below  the  ventri- 
cular cun-e — was  gradually  allowed 
to  flaunt  away  in  an  open,  dissolute 
manner,  and  to  display  the  radiant 
glories  of  the  vest.    Men  then  came 
to  ask  themselves  that  momentous 
question,  What  is  the  use  of  such 
large  skirts  to  our  coats,  if  we  do  not 
employ  them  ?    And  so  they  took  the 
liberty,  some  of  buttoning  them  back, 
others  of  cutting  off  a  jrond  large  cor- 
ner.   The  tailors  found  their  account 
in  this.     Coats  kept  up  at  a  propor- 
tionally equivalent    price ;    but   the 
profits  of  the  drapers  were  much  dimi- 
nished, and  by  and  by  dwindled  to  a 
mere  nothing.    It  was  from  that  fatal 
period  when  the  waistcoat  wheedled 
itself  into  fashion,  that  the  glory  of 
the  coat  began  to  sot ;  and,  when  once 
the  skirt  came  to  Ik?  retrenched,  the 
majosty  of  the  coat  was  gone  for  ever. 
Dear  old  Sir   Koger  do   Coverley! 
gentle  Will   IToneycomlH? !   ye  were 
the  last  that  knew  how  to  unite  the 
graces  and  the  dignity  of  these  two 
discordant  garments  :  from  your  times 
down  to  those  of  poor  Ii<»au  I^rummell, 
coats  and  waistcoats  have  degenerated 
through  all  dt'^nrees  of  folly,  even  to 
the  verfre  of  stark  staring  madness  I 

llie  noble  mantle,  and  the  solemn 
cloak,  its  successor,  and  the  comfort- 


able roquelaire,  its  grandacni,  and  tke 
old,  farmer-like  great-coat,  itsorrwrv- 
petit-Jils^  and  the  pilot-coat,  tbe  great- 
coat's brother  that  ran  away  from 
home  and  went  to  sea,  and  the  pale- 
tot, a  foreign  bastard  'that  coold  not 
prove  who  its  father  was,  ngr  even 
tell  how  it  came  by  its  name,  and  tbe 
wrapper,  the  paIetot*s  coosin,  a  regu- 
lar commercial  gent — snch  is  the 
genealogy  of  that  other  family  of  gar- 
ments which  we  cherish  as  our  house- 
hold gods.  But,  as  we  hinted  above, 
we  can  hunt  up  the  descent  <tf  some  of 
these  articles  to  times  far  remored — 
(the  mantle,  we  know,  came  to  as 
from  the  Romans) — we  allode  to  the 
upper  coat,  or  wrapper ;  for  we  find 
that  a  two-sleeved  doak,  with  enor- 
mously long  sleeves,  by  the  way,  and 
a  most  surprisingly  scanty  allowance 
of  body,  was  worn  by  the  dandies  in 
the  days  of  the  rival  Roses ;  and,  to  go 
still  further  back,  we  have  seen  a  con- 
temporary portrait  of  that  glorioos  oM 
fellow  Chaucer,  dad  ln«  grey  wrapper 
that  might  have  been  made  hi  SI 
James's  Street,  A.  D.  1845.  If  the 
imletot  and  the  wrapper  wish  to  prove 
any  daims  to  gentle  birth,  they  can- 
not do  better  than  refer  their- wearers 
to  the  father  of  English  poets.  He 
was  a  man  of  first-rate  taste,  yon  may 
depend  upon  it. 

With  all  these  changes — and  we  do 
not  intend  to  blacken  our  fathers*  me- 
mories for  having  made  them — what 
have  we  arrived  at  in  this  point  of 
dress?    What  are  the  conveniences 
of  our  present  garments?  in  what  are 
they  useful  ?  in  what  are  they  beaati- 
fnl  ?  in  what  do  they  need  to  be  irfi- 
proved  ?    To  begin  at  the  top  <^  the 
tre<>— the  modem  habit- de-eour:  coat 
fi)r  coat  of  the  dress  kind,  (militaiy 
coats  are,  for  the  present,  out  of  the 
question,)  this  is  the  most  us^l,  and 
the  most  becoming,  of  any  now  won. 
People  are  inclined  to  ridlcnle  tlna 
coat,  not  so  much  on  its  own  accoimt 
as  for  the  foolish  trappings  with  which 
it  is  commonly  accompanied ;  but  wo 
assert  that,  in  its  form,  its  dimenalottSi 
and  in  its  suitableness  of  parporc,  fl 
is  far  superior  to  what  is  vnlgaiiy 
called  a  dress-coat.    The  carve  of  tbe 
fronts,  and  the  still  somewhat  aflspla 
sweep  of  the  skirt,  the  plainness  of 
the  collar,  and  the  absence  of  all  pre- 
tension in  its  coropoaitioii— above  aDp 
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the  total  absence  of  ttnj  useless,  nu- 
meajiing  oruament,  anch  as  ebaoi 
pocket-flaps,  4c.— all  tbeae  qualiliesi 
give  it  a  claim  to  Buperiority.  If  tin- 
oplnioiiR  of  the  cstremea  of  muikiail 
be  sometimes  rigbt,  as  opposed  tv 
those  of  the  mftjority,  then  the  forni 
of  that  coat,  which  is  worn  alilie  by 
the  conrtier  and  the  Quaker,  miut 
have  some  large  share  of  innate  merit. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  suil 
of  the  common  short,  or  dress  coat. 
Thia  most  sillj  and  unmeaning  habili- 
ment possesses  neither  dignity  nor 
beaaty  to  entitle  it  to  public  fayoni. 
It  is  useless  on  the  person  of  a  jonth, 
and  undignified  when  worn  by  a  man 
— an  elderly  jiersou  Looks  absurd  in  it, 
and  to  nobody  is  it  in  reality  becom^ 
iog.  What  is  the  good  of  the  scant}' 
skirts,  that  barely  admit  of  a  pocket 
being  made  in  their  folds  ?  They  add 
no  symmetry  nor  grace  to  the  perwMi 
— they  furnish  little  accommodation 
to  the  wearer.  What  is  the  good  ol' 
the  rolling  lapel  in  the  front,  and  of 
the  collar  never  intended  to  be  tumetl 
up  ?  This  coat  is  only  a  debased  and 
withered  skeleton  of  the  original  gar- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  centsiy, 
deprived  of  all  the  qualities  that 
recommended  its  type  for  general 
adoption ;  it  has  neither  warmth  nor 
comfort  on  its  side,  and  it  cannot 
stand  the  scniliny  of  elegance  for  a 
moment.  It  may  be  a  difGcnlt  thint; 
for  a,  tailor  to  make,  but  that  is  all ; 
and  the  sooner  that  men  emancipaU.' 
themselves  from  the  thraldom  of  its 
Bway  the  better.  If  an  open  coat  Lj 
to  be  adhered  to,  the  old  habit-de-amj- 
is  the  thing ;  utility  and  ornament 
there  make  a  mnch  nearer  approacti 
to  each  otlier,  and  for  comfort  then.: 
is  no  donbt  about  the  matter.  yVv, 
object,  however,  to  the  idea  of  aii 
open  coftt  on  the  score  of  ornament, 
though  «e  ndmit  some  of  its  claims 
to  utiUly  Two  surfaces  of  decora- 
tion on  the  human  body  are  absurd  ; 
they  <li'>iract  the  atteution,  and  oft«n, 
by  the  incongruous  opposition  of 
colour  and  substance,  produce  a  moat 
disagreeable  efiect.  Without  ■wish- 
ing to  hurt  the  feelings  of  Young 
England-— or,  as  some  facetious  waj; 
or  other  has  called  him,  Little  Britaiu 
— we  declare  onr  dissent,  in  Mto,  from 
the  dangerous  hereay  of  the  whiti? 
waistcoat  with  the  black  coat.    Tis 
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a  most  DUDatnral  conjunction.  If  the 
culour  of  the  mider-garment  wera 
only  red  instead  of  white,  we  ihould 
suspect  some  secret  connexion  with 
the  old  woman  in  scarlet,  rA  mu* 
aoKa;  as  it  is,  we  set  it  down  to  the 
account  of  her  Mend  in  black,  and  wa 
launch  agaiust  it  our  testhetic  ana- 
thema. IVue,  it  mokes  a  man  look 
clean;  but  cannot  a  gentleman  enjoy 
the  rcpDtation  of  cleanliness  without 
turning  himself  into  amagpie?  Carry 
the  point  out  a  little  further — to  it» 
ultimate  i-esults,  iu  fact — and  picture 
to  yourself  Albion  junior,  in  a  black 
coat  lined  with  white  «ilk,  a  white 
waistcoat,  white  cravat,  black  un- 
mentionables, and  white  silk  stock- 
ings— each  good  and  legitimate  art  idea 
of  dress  in  their  way — what  a  figarel 
No !  turn  rather  to  one  of  those  splen- 
did old  canvasses  of  Veiusquez.  Look 
at  the  groat  Dnqaa  de  Olivarez.  the 
Jinest  gentleman  in  Europe ;  behold 
him  in  black  velvet  and  blaek  silk 
from  the  chin  to  the  toe — no  white 
but  hia  lace  collar — all  black  except 
this  and  his  face  and  bands !  There  IB 
no  eU'ort  at  display  in  his  person,  no 
attempt  to  attract  attention  by  a 
glaring  contrast;  he  know  that  bis 
locks  proclaimed  him  a  gentleman, 
imd  there  he  stands  iu  quiet  dignity, 
a  model  of  good  teste.  Philip  IV. 
the  same ;  Charlea  I.  of  England,  at 
limes,  the  same.  Even  the-  Dutch 
burgomasters  knew  how  to  consult 
uuity  of  dress,  and  to  harmonize  the 
colours  of  their  vestments.  We  are 
not  speaking  of  state-robes,  bnt  of 
the  dress  worn  in  society  among  men 
of  fashion  ;  and  we  would  recommend 
any  one  sceptical  on  the  point  to  com- 
pare the  evening  suits  of  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  with  those  of  the 
beginning,  still  more  with  tliose  of 
the  dose  of  the  seventeenth.  He  will 
And  an  inunenee  falling  off  in  good 
taste.  Lord  Chesterfield  was  not 
half  so  well-dressed  a  man  as  Lord 
Warwick,  nor  Lord  Warwick  as  Lord 
Kochester. 

To  return,  however,  to  waistcoats. 
They  constitute  a  class  of  garments 
that  have  fallen  into  vulgar  hands, 
and  are  applied  to  vulgar  purposes. 
Your  gents  in  the  city,  and  yonr 
Margate-steamer  men,  know  liowtt 
display  a  yard  of  velvet  or  Billt  tc 
Unite  ikdvantage)  see  how  c  ' 
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tiously  they  throw  open  their  coats, 
and  show  you  half-a-raile  of  mosaic 
gold  chain  meandering  over  a  cJiamp 
Jiettri.  Tliey  are  regular  tailors*  ad- 
vertisements, and  disgust  one  by  their 
abuse  of  cheap  decoration.  We  never 
see  a  man  in  a  smart  waistcoat  but 
we  thmk  of  what  lies  at  the  back  of 
it— a  yard  of  silk  or  calico^all  the 
gloiy  of  the  front  negatived,  and  the 
garment  so  mean  behind  that  he  dares 
not  show  it.  Not  so  the  good  old 
sailor  who  spent  his  prize-money  with 
honesty  of  purpose,  and,  let  us  add, 
with  real  good  taste  also;  ho  deco- 
rated his  shattered  timbers  stem  and 
stern  alike — there  was  no  make- 
believe  finery  about  him,  and  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  take  oif  his  coat  before 
any  body!  Away,  then,  with  the 
petty  vanity  of  a  waistcoat ;  away 
with  all  false  idea  of  its  giving  deco- 
ration to  the  ensemble  of  the  toilet. 
We  know  of  nothing  in  its  favour  ex- 
cept one  single  claim  on  the  score  of 
some  small  utility.  To  any  one  living 
in  a  variable  climate  it  is  of  value,  as 
enabling  the  wearer  to  modify  the 
temperature  of  the  body.  Is  the  day 
unusually  warm  ?  he  can  throw  open 
his  coat,  and  preserve  that  prim  neat- 
ness of  appearance  which  is  required 
in  the  present  age,  but  is  at  variance 
with  the  display  of  fine  linen  of  the 
Caroline  epoch.  Or  is  there  a  sudden 
blast  of  wind  from  the  east,  search- 
ing his  rheumatic  limbs  to  the  very 
bone  ?  ho  may  button  his  coat  over 
his  waistcoat,  and  he  has  then  a 
double  protection  for  the  tendercst 
chest.  But  if  thus  anxious  for  the 
chest,  why  not  for  the  back  also? 
Why  should  there  be  two  thicknesses 
of  cloth  or  stuff  over  the  one,  and 
only  a  single  thickness,  with  some 
flimsy  calico,  over  the  other  ?  In  all 
this  there  is  an  inconsistency.  Our 
ancestors,  who  wore  only  one  coat  at 
a  time,  had  always  a  small  mantle 
ready  against  any  change  of  tempera- 
ture ;  and  they  wore  it  either  appended 
to  the  neck,  as  in  the  days  of  James 
I.,  or  more  constantly  on  their  shoul- 
ders, as  in  the  time  of  Cromwell. 
The  main  advantage  of  the  waistcoat 
consists  in  its  being  light  and  per- 
manently worn, — but  it  should  be 
made  of  the  same  stuff  throughout, 
and  we  think  it  might  well  bo  dis- 
pensed with  altogether.  If  Kneller, 
Lely,  Vandyke,  and  Kubcns,  could 
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visit  the  earth  again  for  a  moment — 
and  they  were  good  judges  of  what 
was,  or  what  was  not  becoming — ^we 
have  no  doubt  but  they  womd  be 
unanimous  against  waistcoats. 

Wo  come,  therefore,  to  our  last  re- 
maining class  of  coats,  and  here  w(> 
halt  with  a  hum  of  approbation:  it 
woidd  be  hard  indeed  were  we  to  pull 
the  modem  dandy  to  pieces,  and 
leave  him  no  protection  against  the 
wintry  blast.  Yes !  the  frock  or  sur- 
tout  is  good!  we  have  little  or  nothing 
to  say  against  it, — much  in  its  favour. 
Utility  and  elegance  are  at  once  seen 
combined  in  this  garment;  it  U 
warm,  easy  to  wear,  and  comfortable : 
it  is  of  graceful  and  dignified  appear- 
ance, and  it  is  becoming  to  man  at  all 
periods  of  his  Ufe.  The  frock-coat  L<% 
nothing  more  than  the  ancient  tunic 
opened  in  front,  and  made  to  sit  tight  • 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  body:  the 
superior  half  of  it  shows  tho  form  of 
the  wearer  to  advantage,  and  imparts 
to  it  a  due  degree  of  manly  rigidity, 
while  the  inferior  half  partakes  of  the 
flowing  folds  of  drapery,  and  gives 
warmth  and  covering  down  to  the 
very  knees.  Of  all  garments  that  are 
to  have  any  degree  of  freedom  and 
looseness  about  them,  the  frock-coat 
is  the  best :  it  is  good  for  a  man  in 
almost  any  avocation,  and  may  be 
made  suitable  for  the  common  bnsiness 
of  life,  as  well  as  for  the  refinements  ^ 
of  society.  But  then  it  should  not  be 
worn  open :  it  should  be  buttoned  npon 
the  breast.  Place  an  officer  in  his  plain 
closely-buttoned  undress  coat  by  the 
side  of  a  civilian,  with  his  loose  and 
open  frock,  and  the  contrast  is  so  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  tho  former,  that 
the  point,  as  a  matter  of  taste  and 
effect,  will  not  admit  of  a  dispute. 
The  one  is  a  regular  sloven  companEd 
with  the  other.  If  any  tbhig  can  be 
said  against  this  buttoning,  it  Is  on  the 
score  of  inconvenience  in  civil  life : — 
is  a  man  at  his  library-table  or  his 
office-desk  always  to  be  fastened  np 
in  buckram?  where  are  we  to  stow 
away  our  watches,  our  knives,  onr 
toothpicks,  our  loose  cash  (when  we 
have  any — par  parenthhe)  ?  There  is 
some  weight  in  these  objections ;  for 
these  little  articles  of  comfort  cannot 
be  dispensed  with;  and  we  have  no 
better  answer  than  to  propose  small 
external  pockets  with  lapels,  whldi 
would  not  spoil  the  symmetry  ^  Xm 
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(ipire  i  or  else,  if  yon  are  obetinale,  ihe  Thames  or  up  tbo  Itediterraneiui, 
fe'oud  reader,  and  are  determuicd  on  it  U  iiidispenaable.  Wc  do  not  ap- 
Ihrowing  away  yonr  money  upon  preciato  tbo  jacket  as  we  ouehl,  or 
waistcoats— then  keep  yonr  frock- cost  ralLer  we  do  not  romeniber  tlie  good 
open  i  bnt  have  a  waistcoat  eitlier  of  scrvieo  it  did  ns  at  Eton  and  Harrow 
ilie  same  colom-,  or  of  some  respect-  — wlien  the  limbs  were  free  and 
jibio  hne,  and  have  it  made  jacket-  snpple,  and  when  (heir  <nll  activity 
liisiiion,  as  good  behind  as  before,  was  called  into  constant  play,  who 
For  ourselves,  however,  we  confeaa  wonid  have  thought  of  a  coat?  It 
we  shall  prefer  waa  only  when  we  began  to  fancy 
"  That  jou,  inj  fWend,  whatever  wind  onrsclves  men,  and  lo  think  that 
should  blow,  our  claims  to  virility  lay  iu  the 
Jli^jht  traveree  Euglaod  safely  to  and  skirts  of  Oiir  coats,  that  we  dis- 
fro;  cardedthejaeket.  'Twas  anangrateful 
An  honest  man,  close- bnlton'd  to  the  pi'oceeding : — school  friendships  ought 
chin, —  not  to  be  broken  —  and  wo  recom- 
Broad-oloth  without,  and  a  warm  heart  mend  you,  courteous  reader,  some  day 
within."  or  other  to  lay  your  dignity  a*^idc  for 
Any  quantity  of  ornament  thitt  a  while,  and  indulge  in  the  innocent 
uiiglit  be  deemed  requisite,  could  freedom  of  a  jacket:  you  will  get 
easily  he  applied  to  this  kind  of  coat  throngh  any  work  yon  have  on  hand 
— so  as  to  make  it  a  fit  habiliment  twice  as  quickly.  The  bcaus  of  Queen 
for  occasions  of  ceremony:  in  its  pie-  Elizabeth's  and  King  Jamie's  coiuls 
sent  state,  it  retains  the  stiffness  of  wore  nothing  else  bnt  jackets,  yOn 
its  military  origin,  (for  it  mny  be  know,  with  their  short  mantles  hang- 
called  an  invention  of  the  Gi'cat  ing  in  the  most  diQoiji  manner  from 
Duke's,  of  him  who  wore  It  on  the  the  shoulders  :—Bud  truly  we  do  not 
glorious  fields  of  Salamanca  and  Wa-  see  why  a  man  in  a  well-cut  jaclcet, 
tcrloo,  and  it  came  into  fiishion  at  the  properly  decorated,  should  not  be  en- 
close of  the  Peninsniar  war :)  but  it  titled  to  as  mncli  admiration  En  his 
may  be  embroidered  as  much  as  you  civil  capadty,  as  when  he  has  the  hon- 
pleose,  or  its  stuff  may  be  varied  ad  our  to  hold  her  Majesty's  commission 
iiifiaitum,  from  Manchester  fustian  lo  >u  the  Tenth,  and  avails  himself  of 
the  finest  Genoa  velvet.  Not  that  that  prii-ilege  to  disturb  the  equani- 
cm broidery  is  always  consonant  with  mity  of  the  beauty  and  fashion  of 
good  taste,  when  applied  to  mate  England.  Much  may  he  said  upon  all 
iittlrc.  A  plain,  dark,  dose-bnt toned  sides  in  this  matter :  the  jacket  would 
toat,  whether  of  cloth  or  velvet,  fas-  now  be  deemed  too  familiar  without 
lenedttith  asinglerowofdiamondor  a  swonl  and  sabretache  >  the  frock 
steel  buttons  in  front,  wonld  be  for  might  be  considered  as  slovenly; 
moie  effective,  as  an  object  of  good  atwnt  the  habit-de-cour  there  can  be 
taste,  than  if  its  seama  wO'O  ali  no  dispute ;  as  for  the  dress-coat,  it 
co\  ered  n  ith  gold  lace.  ought  to  be  sent  to  Monmouth  Street ; 
A?  for  the  colour  of  coats,  we  do  waistcoats  should  be  given  to  yonr 
not  mteud  to  speak  of  this  tLl  we  valet.  Speedily  judge  for  yourself, 
come  to  the  subject  of  military  cos-  tasty  reader ;  but  let  os  have  a  gar- 
tume  We  leave  it  awhile  to  the  taste  ment  calculated  for  reol  use,  and  real 
ut  the  nation, — colours  have  always  ornament ;  no  pretence,  no  sham  ;  a 
-ervcd  as  mai-ks  of  national  ditfer-  fine  manly  figure,  and  a  covanng 
uiices.  We  beg  leave  to  subjoin  a  few  worthy  of  it,  voila  la  ckoie  aseRtiellt ! 
words  in  behalf  of  a  poor  little  gar-  To  criticilee  a  gown  is  always  a 
ment  that  has  hardly  any  grovn-up  more  pleasing  task  than  to  waste  one's 
fi'iends  to  say  any  thing  for  it ;,  and  patience  upon  a  coat ;  and,  indepen- 
which,  when  it  left  school,  dther  dentlyofthis,theiesthciicianhasiolay 
went  into  a  manufactory,  or  was  sent  asidenearlynll  terms  of  reprobation, in 
to  sea — we  mean  the  jacket  In  alluding  to  the  habilioients  of  Indies  of 
wai'm  weather,  for  a  conntiy  walk,  the  present  day.  Women  have  never 
for  a  ride,  for  a  game  at  biUiar<ls  or  wandered  into  so  many  absurdities  of 
wicket,  even  for  shooting,  (erjierto  form  with  regard  to  this  main  article 
tretfe)— a  Jacket  is  a  capital  contri-  of  dress,  as  men  have;  they  have*"-— 
vancc;  while  for  a  sail,  whether  down  voluljle  enough  in  the  material, 
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colour,  and  ornament  of  their  gowns ; 
but  in  shape  and  cut  they  have  kept 
much  nearer  to  tl»e  golden  rule  of 
comfort  and  utility  than  the  lords  of 
the  creation.    The  period  of  greatest 
aberration    in  this    matter  may  be 
taken  as  entcnding  from  the  latter 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth.    During 
those  long  years,  absurdity  and  incon- 
venience seemed  to  hold  paramount 
sway  in  the  wardrobes  of  the  fair ;  and 
to  apply  the  word  "  taste,"  in  its  good 
sense,  to  any  portion  of  the  female 
dress,  at  least  in  England,  is  hardly 
allowable  within  the  limits  mentioned. 
Look  at  your  grandmothers'  pictures, 
or  turn  over  the  leaves  of  any  edition 
of  Hogarth's  works,  and  the  broad- 
ness of  the  caricature  cannot  fail  to 
strike  you.    That  women  should  ever 
have  consented  so  greatly  to  travestie 
the  beautiful  proportions  of  their  fair 
frames;  that  they  should  ever  have  so 
completely  lost  sight  of  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  decoration  and  comeliness, 
is  inconceivable.     The  mischief  all 
originated  in  France ;   and  it  must 
have  come,  in  the  first  instance,  from 
the  deformity,  either  of  body  or  mind, 
of  some  crabbed  old  dowager  at  Ver- 
sailles ;  no  young  unsophisticated  girl 
•would  ever  of  herself  have  invented 
the  hoop  or  the  m-fflif/v.    But  those 
times  have  happily  gone  by ;  and  after 
passing  through  a  transition  state  of 
minor  absurdity — (look  to  the  prints 
of  the  Belle  Assemi)lee  from  18(X)  to 
1815) — we  have  thro^Ti  away  all  un- 
natural short  waists:  we  have  discard- 
ed scanty  skirts;  stomachers  have  been 
sent  nearly  to  the  right  about;  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  opis- 
thodomic  folly — to  which  we  do  not 
care  to  allude  more  particularly— our 
better  halves,  and  our  fair  friends, 
seem  to  have  entered  upon  an  age  of 
good  taste  and    good  sense.      The 
happy  change  has  been  brought  about 
partly  by  some  women  of  good  sense 
consulting  their  own  ideas  of  utility 
and  simplicity — partly  by  a  return  of 
public  taste  to  the  dresses  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  also  of  the  times  of  Charles 
the   First.      Ladies  have  at  length 
become  aware,  that  novelty  of  form  is 
not  essential  to  l)eauty  of  effect — and 
they  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
truth,  that  the  less  they  disfigure  the 
proportions  of  their  persons,  the  more 


becomingly  and  the  more  comfitxrtablj 
will  they  be  clad. 

The  main  divisions  of  a  lady^  gown 
— every  milliner  understands  what  ws 
mean — are  the  corsage  or  body,  and 
tYiRjupe  or  skirt    They  are  as  hida- 
pendent  of  each  other  as  the  upper 
and  lower  divisions  of  a  wasp— -(in- 
deed, some  giddy  girls  hare  carrieft 
the  similitude  too  far,  and  hare  been 
seen  to  approximate  in  thdr  lading 
contractions  to  that  wonderfully  smaU 
animal  passage) — and  these  two  divi- 
sions of  the  garment  are  to  be  formed 
and  ornamented  on  totally  different 
principles.    By  the  common  practice 
and  consent  of  all  womankind,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  lower  portion  should  be 
loose  and  flowing ;  and  that  the  upper 
should  be  so  conformable  to  the  con- 
tour of  the  body,  as  to  show  that  con- 
tour to  the  best  advantage;   these 
must  be  taken  as  the  fundamental  de- 
finitions upon  which'  all  laws  of  female 
dress  are  to  be  tried.   And,  first  of  ail, 
of  the  skirt ;  if  its  form  is  to  be  loose 
and  flowing,  it  should  be  made  to  de- 
rive its  beauty  from  the  carves  and 
breaks  and  folds  which  drapeiy,  ptrtlv 
suspended,  partly  atrest  on  the  ground, 
will  afford.    It  must  bo  ample  and 
symmetrically  proportioned;  and  its 
material  must  have  sufficient  stiffiaesi 
as  well  as  pliability — drapery  alwija 
requires  a  certain  volume  of  materiil 
to  be  effective.    The  extreme  limit  of 
a  scanty  skirt,  and  its  poor  effect,  as 
well  as  its  groat  inconvenience,  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  figures  and  pic- 
tures of  the  old  £g}'ptian  priestefaes 
— they  look  very  staiuesgme^  and  make 
capital  caryatides   for   temples— 4)nt 
they  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with 
those  lovely  Athenian  virgins,  wind- 
ing round  the  Parthenon,  in  their 
sacred  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
their  tutelar  goddess.   Drapery,  then, 
must  be  ample,  if  it  is  to  foil  in  grace- 
ful folds.  But  drapery,  only  subtend- 
ed, will  not  produce  the  entire  effect 
desired ;  it  will  hang  in  merely  longi- 
tudinal lines,  whereas  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  effects  produced  by  it  iscansed 
by  those  abrupt  breaks  in  a  fdd, 
those  sudden  cuttings  off  of  volntesi 
which  are  only  to  be  seen  when  pirt 
of  the  drapery  is  in  horizontal  reposOv 
or   rests   partially  on    the    gromd. 
Hence  short  gowns  are  not  so 
ful  as  long  ones;  thejare 
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at  any  time,  it  is  tnie,  ind  when  the 

we&rer  is  seated,  produce  somewhat  of 
the  effect  aJluded  to;  but  for  a  woman 
to  be  robed  with  all  the  combined  ia- 
fiuences  of  grace  and  dignitr,  she 
muat  allow  her  dress  to  t^aii  pailiaily 
around  her.  Think  upon  the  short 
garmeots  of  many  clasae§  (^peaeaatrj, 
and  think  of  the  tfain  of  a  lady  when 
dressed  for  court— we  speak,  of  their 
form,  not  of  their  sahstaDce — it  will 
easily  be  seen  how  much  digm^  is 
conferred  by  length.  The  utility  of 
long  skirts  is  not  so  easy  to  be  proved 
as  their  beauty;  but  this  is  only  on 
the  score  of  the  difficnlty  in  keeping 
them  clean  ;  as  for  warmth  aod  com- 
fort,  the  advantage  is  quite  on  tiieir 
side.  Our  fdr  contemporarjes,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  arrived  at  a  rea- 
sonable and  happy  medium  npon  that 
point;  tliey  nevei- wore  better-formed 
skirts  than  >t  the  present  day.  A 
gown,  if  properly  made,  and  without 
any  stintiiig  of  stuff,  and  if  that  stuff 
iiavc  any  thing  like  substance,  needs 
no  advcntilioua  aids  to  give  it  suffl- 
cieut  amplitude  of  contour ;  let  our 
gentle  readers  take  the  hint ;  they 
will  otherwise  militate  against  one 
of  the  nrain  laws  of  good  taste.  Let 
them  only  look  at  the  portraits  of 
their  ancestors  in  the  middle  of  the 
lust  century-  bat  one — let  them  look  at 
Hollar's  prints,  and  if  thoy  are  open 
to  conviction  they  will  a^ee  in  what 

If  the  skirt  is  to  be  ample,  the  twdy 
shoald  be  confined,  to  the  natural 
shape  of  the  human  frame ;  aoil  the 
more  nearly  It  is  so,  the  more  gvaw- 
fiil  and  effective  will  it  become.  Do 
what  we  will,  distort  the  sleeves  and 
waist  as  much  as  we  may,  wc  ehuU 
never  come  up  to  the  symmetry  of 
l>ame  Nature;  she  is  a  bett€i*  mil- 
liner than  any  in  Regent  Street. ;  and 
if  the  ladies  would  have  their  corsagca 
made  after  her  pattern  in  all  caaea, , 
they  would  find  their  clothes  fitting 
better,  pinching  less,  and  keeping 
ihcm  much  warmer.  Womra  aasert 
— nitd  ive  are  not  competent  to  dis- 
pute the  point  with  them — that  they 
need  an  enveloping  support  for  the 
body;  in  fact,  that  they  must  have 
corsets :  Iw  it  so ;  there  is  no  barm  in 
the  article  itself,  provided  the  utility 
of  it  can  be  clearly  proved ;  but  there 
is  much  harm  in  It,  If,  by  on  abuse  of 
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its  powers,  this  same  thing  is  made  [o 
distort  the  body,  and  to  injure  tha 
internal  orgnnieatdon  of  the  humu 
frame.  As  far  as  beauty  of  foi'm  ia 
cottcerucd,  whatever  intrcuchos  on  tha 
proportion  of  natuml  shape  is  iutria- 
sicaUy contradictory  to  it:  let  no  wo- 
man imagine  that  she  has  a  fine  figure, 
if  she  can  lace  herself  into  a  diamolo- 
of  nine  or  ten  inches ;  for  by  so  doin^, 
she  disturbs  the  harmony  of  all  the 
curves — all  the  tines  of  beauty,  as 
Hogarth  calls  them— with  which  she 
has  been  so  richly  endowed  ;  she  fails 
of  her  effect,  and,  instead  of  beauty, 
produces  only  absurdity.  Still  the 
corsage  of  hor  dress  should  lit  dose ; 
and  for  tliis  to  be  possible,  there  mnat 
be  a  well-fitting  corset  beneath ;  but 
it  need  not  pinch  or  squeeze  the  least 
iu  the  world ;  let  it  fit  close  ;  that  is 
enough.  It  is  no  doubt  uncommoDly 
convenient  for  a  lustv  aldennan'e 
wife  of  forty  to  reduce  IierBelf  to  the 
proportions  of  "  fair  seventeen  ; "  bat 
she  ought  to  be  ablo  to  reduce  the 
whole  frame  in  the  same  ratio;  other- 
wise to  pnll  in  at  the  waist  tUl  the 
idea  of  Hiiftocation  is  painfully  evident 
til  the  must  careless  beholder,  and  yet 
to  leave  the  bust  with  the  Eymmetry 
of  Minerva  Vlctrix,  is  a  gross  and 
[lalpablo  absurdity.  For  from  being 
the  TO  «i(Ao>,  this  is  the  n  KUttt  of  aU 
female  decuration. 

And,  if  the  waist  ehonld  not  bo 
metamorphosed  into  unnatural  small- 
ness,  so  the  sleeves  should  not  be 
pulled  out  into  preternatural  cn- 
lar^'emcnt.  Those  ahoininable  gigot- 
slcet'os,  so  well  named  from  our  old 
familiar  family-joint — they  wore  otter 
abomuialious ;  and  those  bishop's 
alceves — they  were  foolish  caricatnres. 
Ladies  are  doing  much  better  now: 
cither,  in  tlte  evening,  they  tmst  to 
nature  herself  to  set  off  their  arms  aa 
slie  pleases,  or  else,  in  tho  monuDg, 
tliey  envelope  thera  In  a  covering  that 
liaiilly  destroys  tho  beauty  of  their 
form  This  is  as  it  should  bo :  ons 
of  the  principal  characteristics  of  fe- 
mal  ffraco  coDsista,  as  any  sculptor 
can  tell  you,  in  the  uarrowraess  of  the 
ehoul dors— just  as  of  male  dignity,  ia 
thcirbreadth.  What,  then,  couldever 
have  matle  ladies  suppose  that  the; 
were  oroamenting  themselves  by  ex- 
tending the  upper  portions  of  theic 
sleeves  until  they  measured  CuU 
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feet  in  a  direct  transTcrsal  line?  We  furs,  and  lace,  and  ribands,  and  em- 
ai'e  now  -witnesses  of  better  ideas ;  broidery,  are  gradaally  coming  within 
the  neck,  the  shoulders,  and  the  arms  the  grasp  of  large  classes  of  society ; 
ore  allowed  to  make  a  continuous  we  have  to  fear  rather  a  deluge  of 
series  of  curves.  The  corsage  is  simple  ornament  than  the  opposite ;  and,  if 
in  its  form,  and  the  only  attempt  at  caution  is  to  be  used  in  any  direction, 
enrichment  is  the  pendant  border  of  it  is  in  this.    The  true  secret  of  fe- 
lace,  or  other  material,  that  gives  due  male  ornament  is,  that  it  should  be 
relief,  without  dcstix)ying  the  harmony  genuine :  no  sham  dowers ;  no  makc- 
of  the  outline.  believe  lapels;  no  collars  only  stitched 
As  for  form,  then,  we  congratulate  on  to  the  edge  of  the  gown ;  no  bows 
the  Uidies  on  having  attained  and  that  do  not  untie ;  no  ribands  without 
preserved  so  much  excellence  in  their  some  positive  use ;  all  fklse  ornament 
habiliments.     We  have  only  to  re-  should  be  avoided  as  the  direct  con- 
commend,  that  they  do  not  rashly  try  trary  to  what  is  tasteful  and  becom- 
to  innovate  upon  what  they  now  do-  ing.  If  lace  is  worn,  let'it  be  of  thread 
light  in ;  or  rather,  if  new  ideas  are  or  silk — not  of  cotton ;  if  fur,  let  it  be 
to  be  introduced,  that  they  control  from  the  real  animal — ^not  dyed  or 
them  by  a  perpetual  reference  to  the  imitated ;  if  jewels,  let  them  be  few 
form  and  framework  ofnature,  as  their  but  good,  and  set  in  real  gold — no 
best,  indeed  their  only,  guide  to  what  abominable  sham  decoration, 
is  true  and  beautiful.    Thanks  to  the        And  what   are  we  to  say  about 
manufacturing  skill  of  European  na«  cloaks,  and  pelisses,  and  shawls,  and 
tions  in  general,  and  of  our  own  more  the  other  preservers  of  gowns,  that 
particularly,  there  is  no  lack  of  mate-  correspond  to  the  outward  comforters 
rial  for  women  to  choose  their  dresses  of  man  ?    Tliey  flutter  about  in  8b<^ 
from.   The  loom  teems  with  all  kinds  windows,  thick  as  gnats  in  a  summer 
of  substances;  and  every  requirement  sunbeam :  many  of  them  are  degant ; 
of  climate,  every  caprice  of  fancy,  not  a  few  nseful ;  some  are  qoite 
can  now  be  gi-atificd  at  a  reasonable  loves  ! — ^witness  the  polka-pelisse— 
rate.    One  of  the  best  symptoms  of  others  arc  frumpy  and  old-fashioned ; 
taste  amongst  Englishwomen  is  the  such  as  the  cloak  with  a  deep  cape  of 
increasing  use  of  the  finer  woollen  ever-to-bc-rcspected  maternal  memo- 
fabrics.    They  are  well  suited  to  the  ry.    But  there  are   two  which  we 
climate,  and  they  are  calculated  to  single  out  as  simple  and  unspoiled, 
make  graceful  habiliments  in  what-  and  indeed  unspoilablc,  items  of  dress, 
over  manner  they  are  employed.  But  which  ought  to  be  in  fashion  as  long 
cotton  is  an  immense  boon  for  the  as  women  love  pretty  things.    One  is 
mass  of  the  population ;  and,  by  con-  the  Spanish  mantilla;  that  plain  Mack 
tributing  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  scaif  which  forms  the  sweetest  dls- 
lower  orders,  has  been  of  great  value  guisement  a  woman  can  pulT'  on :  by 
to  the  health  of  the  community.    The  its  simplicity,  and  its  obvions  utility, 
fact  is,  that  it  is  of  little  consequence  it  claims  our  approbation  at  the  firei 
what  an  elegant  woman  wears,  as  far  glance.     The  other   is   the  Indian 
as  her  appearance  is  concerned.    All  shawl ;  that  marvellous  {ffodod  of 
clothes  requurc,  as  the  French  say,  the  mountain  loom,  fit  for  any  climate^ 
to  be  bien  portts.    An  awkward  wo-  for  any  temperature,  for  any  com- 
man  will  never  look  well  in  any  thing,  plexion,  and  for  any  purpose;  women 
however  fine.  Let  ladies  consult  their  .  may  rack  their  inventions  for  ever, 
own   comfort,    their  own   purposes,  but  they  never  will. invent  a  gannenl 
and  the  material  they  hit  upon  will  more  generally  nseful,  more  constant* 
certainly  become  them.     We  have  ly  becoming,  than  this, 
now,  too,  ample  means  of  decoration : 
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Ortder  on  Cdaucer. 


Nothing  ia  gained  by  attempting 
to  deny  or  to  disguise  a  known  and 
plain  fact,  simply  bpcause  it  happens 
to  be  n  distastefnl  ouc — Time  lias 
estranged  us  from  (.ihancer.  Brydeu 
aiLil  Pope  wc  read  witb  easy,  unearned 
pitixaui-e.  Their  spcecli,  tlieir  manner 
of  mind,  and  tUeir  facile  vci'se,  are  of 
our  age,  almost  of  our  uwu  day.  The 
two  excellent,  graceful,  aud  masterly 
poets  belong,  both  of  thcni,  to  thib 
SEW  WORLD.  Gobaclialittle.stepover 
an  imperceptible  litio,  to  the  con  tampo- 
ravy  of  Uryden,  Milton,  and  yon  Bctin 
to  have  overleaped  some  great  chro- 
nological boundary ;  yon  bare  trans- 
ported yourself  into  that  old  world. 
Whether  the  Listorical  date,  or  the 
gigantic  soni,  or  the  learned  art,  make 
the  separation,  the  fact  i«  clear,  ilint 
the  poetofthe  "Paradise  Lost"  stands 
decidedly  further  off;  and,  more  or 
less,  youmnat  acqnire  the  taste  and 
intelligence  of  the  poem.  Why,  up  to 
this  hour,  probably,  there  are  three- 
fifths  of  the  poem  that  yuu  have  not 
read;  or,  if  you  have  read  all,  and  go 
along  with  all,  yon  have  yourself  had 
experience  of  the  progress,  and  have 
felt  your  capacity  of  Milton  grow  and 
dilate.  So  has  it  been  with  your  ca- 
pacity for  Shakspeare,  or  yon  arc  a 
truant  and  an  idler.  To  comprehend 
with  delight  Milton  and  Sbakspeare 
as  poets,  yon  need,  from  the  begin- 
ning, a  sool  otherwise  toached,  and 
(,'ifted  for  poesy,  than  Pope  claims  of 
vou,  or  Dryden.  The  great  eider 
masters,  being  original,  require  of  you 
i^prings  of  poesy  welling  in  your 
own  spirit ;  while  the  two  latter,  imi- 
tative artists  of  luxury,  exact  from 
yon  nothing  more,  in  the  way  of 
]ioetical  endowment,  than  the  gusto 
of  case  and  luxarious  enchantment. 
To  prefer,  for  some  intellectual 
journey,  the  smooth  wafture  of  an 
aii'-glidiug  ear — to  look  with  plea- 
sure upon  a  dance  of  bright-hued 
images— to  bear  more  sweetness  ia 
Philomela's  descant  than  in  aTnrkisli 
concert — to  be  ever  so  little  sensible 
to  tiie  bliss  of  dreams— ever  ao  little 


sick  of  reality,  and  ever  so  little  glad 

to  be  rid  of  it  for  an  hour— is  qualifi- 
cation enough  to  make  yon  a  willing 
and  able  reader  of  verse  in  the  latter 
school.  IJat  if  you  are  to  prefer  tlie 
style  of  tlic  antecessors,  other  condi- 
tions must  come  in.  It  is,  then,  not  a 
queatiou  merely  whether  yon  see  aud 
love  in  Imogen  the  ideal  of  a  wife  in 
lovo  with  her  husband,  or  lake  to  the 
sui^iassing  and  inimitable  portraiture 
of  the  "  lost  archangel"  in  Satan ;  bnt 
whether  you  fee)  the  sweetness  of 
Imogen's  soul  in  the  music  of  her  ex- 
pressions— whether  yon  hear  the  tones 
of  the  Will  that  not  the  thunder  has 
quelled,  in  that  voice  to  which  all 
"  the  hollow  deep  of  hell  resounded." 
If  you  do,  assuredly  yon  will  perceive 
in  yoorself  that  these  are  discern- 
ments of  a  higher  cast,  and  that  place 
yon  opon  a  higher  degree  when  critic* 
on  poetry  come  to  bo  ranked,  than 
when  you  had  nothing  better  to  say 
for  yourself  than  tiiat  your  bosom 
bled  at  the  Elegy  on  an  Unfortunate 
Young  Lady,  or  that  you  varied  witli 
Alexander  to  the  varying  cnrrent  of 
the  Ode  of  St  Cecilia's  Day, 

We  call  Chaucer  the  Father  of  onr 
Poetry,  or  its  Morning  Star.  The 
poetic^  memory  of  the  country 
stretches  up  to  him,  and  not  beyond. 
The  commanding  impression  which 
he  haa  made  upon  the  minds  of  his 
people  dates  from  his  own  day.  The 
old  poets  of  England  and  Scotland 
constantly  and  unanimously  acknow* 
ledge  him  for  their  master.  Greatest 
names,  Dunbar,  Douglas,  Spenser, 
Milton,  carry  on  the  tradition  of  his 
renown  and  his  reign. 

Jn  part  he  belongs  to,  and  in  part 
he  lifts  himself  out  of,  his  age.  The 
vernacular  poetry  of  reviving  Europe 
took  a  strong  stamp  from  one  principal 
feature  in  the  manners  of  the  times. 
Tlie  wonderful  political  institntioo  of 
Chivalry  —  turned  into  a  romaoce 
in  the  minds  of  tliosQ  in  whose  per- 
sons the  thing  itself  subsisted — raised 
np  a  fanciful  adoration  of  women  Into 
a  law  of  courtly  life;  or,  at  the  least, 
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of  courtly  verse,  to  which  there  was 
nothing  answerable  in  tlie  annals  of 
the  old  world.  For  though  the  chief 
and  most  potent  of  human  passions 
has  never  lacked  its  place  at  the  side 
of  war  in  the  song  that  spoke  of 
heroes — though  two  beautiful  captives, 
and  a  runaway  wifa  bestowed  by  the 
Goddess  of  Beauty,  and  herself  the 
paragon  of  beauty  to  all  tongues  and 
ages,  have  grounded  the  Iliad — 
though  the  Sc^an  gate,  from  which 
Hector  began  to  flee  his  inevitable 
foe,  and  where  that  goddess-bom  foe 
himself  stooped  to  destiny,  bo  also 
remembered  for  the  last  parting  of  a 
husband  and  a  wife — though  Circo 
and  C-alypso  have  hindered  home- 
bound  Ulysses  from  the  longing  arms 
of  rcneIo|)e — and  Jason,  leading  the 
flower  of  a  prior  and  yet  more  heroic 
generation,  must  first  win  the  heart 
of  Medea  before  he  mav  attain  the 
Golden  Fleece — though  the  veritable 
nature  of  the  human  behig  have  ever 
tlius,  through  its  strongest  passion, 
imaged  itself  in  its  most  cxquiiiito 
mirror.  Poetry  —  yet  there  did,  in 
rca waking  Europe,  a  new  love-poetry 
arise,  distinctively  characterised  by 
the  omnipotence  which  it  ascribed  to 
the  Ix>ve-god,  legitimating  in  him  an 
usurped  supremacy,  and  exhibiting, 
in  artiticial  and  wilful  excess,  that 
pai^sion  which  the  older  poets  drew 
in  its  powt^rful  but  unexaggeratod  and 
natural  proportions. 

Thenceforwar(ls  the  verse  of  the 
South  and  of  the  North,  and  alike  the 
forgotten  and  the  imperishable,  all 
attest  the  predominancy  of  the  same 
star.  Diamond  eyes  and  ruby  lips  stir 
into  sound  the  lute  of  the  Troubadours 
and  the  Minnesingers.  Famous  bearers 
of  either  name  were  knights  distin- 
guished in  the  lists  and  in  the  field. 
And  who  is  it  that  stole  from  heaven 
the  immortal  fire  of  genius  for  Pe- 
trarch? Laura.  Wh<>  is  the  guide  of 
Dante  through  Paradise  ?  lii^atrice. 
In  our  own  language,  the  sj>irit  of 
love  breatlies,  mf>re  than  in  anv  other 
poet,  in  SjMMiser.  His  great  poem  is 
one  Lay  of  Love,  embodying  and  as- 
so<Mating  that  ideali/.t'd,  chivalrous, 
and  romantic*  union  of  *'  i'wrce  warn's 
and  faithful  h)ves.*'  It  hovers  above 
the  earth  in  some  region  exempt  from 
mortal  footing — wai*s  such  as  never 
.  loves  such  as  never  were — and 


all — Allegory !  One  ethereal  extrava- 
gance !  A  motto  may  be  taken  from 
him  to  describe  that  ascendency  of  the 
love-planet  in  the  poetical  sky  of 
renewed  Europe.  It  alludes  to  the 
love-freaks  of  the  old  Pagan  deities 
upon  earth,  in  which  the  King  of  the 
Gods  excelled,  as  might  be  sapposed, 
all  the  others. 

*'  While  thus  on  earth  great  Jove  these 

pageants  plaj'd. 
The  winded   hoy  did  thruH    into  kU 

throtie  ; 
And  scoffing  thus,  unto  his  mother  sayde^ 
'  Lo  !  now  the  fteavens  obey  to  me  atone 
And  take  m"  for  their  Jove,  now  Jove  to 

earth  is  pone.**' 

The  pure  tmtli  of  the  poetical  in- 
spiration which  rests  upon  Speoser^s 
poems,  when  compared  to  the  al^olato 
departure  from  reality  apparent  in  the 
maimers  of  his  heroes  and  heroines, 
and  in  the  physical  world  which  they 
inhabit,  is  a  phenomenon  which  majr 
well  perplex  the  philosophical  critic 
You  will  hardly  dare  to  refuse  to  any 
true  poet  the  self-election  of  his  ma- 
terials. Grant,  tlierefore,  to  Spenser 
knight-errantry — grant  him  dragons, 
and  cnchanters,aud  enchanted  gardens, 
satyrs,  and  the  goddess  Night  on  her 
chariot — grant  him  love  as  the  single 
purpose  of  human  life — a  faery  power, 
leading  with  a  faery  band  his  faeiy 
world!  But  while  you  accept  thu 
Poem  as  the  lawful  consummation 
and  ending  of  that  fabulous  intellectual 
system  or  dream  which  had  subsisted 
with  authority  for  centuries,  it  ii 
wonderful  to  see  how,  in  the  very  day 
of  Spenser,  tlio  stage  recovers 
humanity  and  nature  to  poetry — re- 
calls poetry  to  nature  and  humanity  1 
Shakspeare  and  Spenser,  what  con- 
temporaries! The  world  that  is,  and 
the  world  that  is  not,  twinned  in  time 
and  in  power ! 

This  exaggt^ration  of  an  immense 
natural  power.  Love — making,  one 
might  almost  say,  man*s  worship  of 
woman  the  great  rcl'gion  of  the  nni* 
verse,  and  which  was  the  ^^amabi- 
lis  ins:wia  "  of  the  new  poetry — long 
exercised  an  unlimited  monarchy  in 
the  poetical  mind  of  the  reasonable 
Chaucer.  See  the  longest  and  most 
desp<^rate  of  his  Translations — whic^ 
Tyrwhitt  su])poses  huu  to  have  oom- 
plcted,  though  we  have  only  two  firaf* 
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ments — Beven  thousand  verses  in  place     ]  <(• 
of  twenty-two  thousand— the  "Ro-     ■• 

MAtTtT     OP     THE     ROSE,"    OtherWlSO       li>: 

entitled  the  "  Art  of  Love,"  "  wherein     ev 
Are  abewed  the  helps  and  fartbcrances, 
as  also  the  lets  uiil  imped imeDts,  that 
lovers  have  in  their  snits."     Tben 
coroes  the  work  npon  which  Sir  Philip 

Sydney  seems   '  

Chaucer  to  the 

poet  having  the  insight  of  his  art — 
the  five  long  books  which  celebrate 
the  type  of  all  true  lovers,  Troilns, 
and  of  all  false  traitresses,  Creseide. 
Then  there  is  "TbeLcgende  of  Goods 
Womcti,"  the  loving  heroines,  fabolooi 
and  historical,  of  Lempri^re's  diotion- 
ary.  Tbe  first  name  is  decisive  upon 
tbc  signification  of  "goode" — Cleo- 

Bitras,  Qncene  of  Egypt — Tisbe  of 
abyloa— Dido,  Queeue  of  Carthage 
— Hipsiphilc  and  Medea,  betrayed 
both  by  the  samc"rootoffal3elovore, 
Dak  Jason  " — Lucrece  of  Bom^- 
Ariadne  of  Athens — ^Philomen— Phil-  . 
li  s — Ily  permnestra. 

The  "  Assemblee  of  Foidcs "  is 
all  for  iove  and  allegory.  Chaucer  has 
been  reading  Scipio's  dream.  Where- 
on he  himself  dreams  that  "Affrican" 
conies  to  bim,  and  carries  him  away 
into  a  sort  of  Love's  Paradise.  There 
were  trees  with  leaves  "grene  as 
cmerande,"  a  gardenfull  of  "  blossom- 
ed buwis,"  running  waters  In  which 
small  fishes  light,  with  red  fins  and 
silver-bi'igbt  scales,  dart  to  and  fro. 
Dowers  of  all  tinctures,  all  manner  of 
live  creatures,  and  a  concert  com- 
mingled of  stringed  instruments,  of 
leaves  mnrmnring  to  the  wind,  and  of 
singing-birds.  Under  a  tree,  beside 
a  spring,  was  "Cupidc  oar  Ixird"  for- 
gingand  filing  his  arrows — his  daugh- 
ter (tcAo  if  ilief)  assisting,  and  tem- 
pering them  to  various  effects.  A  host 
of  allegorical  persons  are  in  attend- 
ance of  course;  and  there,  too,  stands 
a  Temple  of  Venus,  described  from 
the  Teseida  of  Boccaccio.  Bat  the 
principal  personage  whom  Chaucer 
encoimters,  and  the  most  hnsily  on- 
gaged,  is  the  great  goddess,  Natubk. 
It  is  St  Valentine's  Day,  whereon  all 
the  birds  choose  their  mates  for  the 
coming  year.  The  particular  business 
to  which  this  anniversary  of  the  genial 
Saint  is  ih^votcd  was  intelligible,  iu 
doubt,  to  the  qaick  wits  of  Cbauoer'a 
age,  if  to  tbc  dull  ones  of  ours  a  little 
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]i'i'plexing.    Nature  held  in  her  hand 
■•  .1  furmell  eagle,  of  shape  the  gentil- 
li'st,"  benign,   goodly,  and   so  full  irf 
eveiy  virtue,   that  "  Natm^  herself 
bad  blissc  to  looke  on  her,  and  oft  ber 
beeke  to  kiaso,"    The  question  is,  who 
shall  be  her  mate?    Three  "tercel! 
eagles  "  offer  themselves,  and  eagerly 
the  right  of     plead    their   claims.    The   four  or- 
'-- excellent     ders  of  fowl,    those    "'of  ravine," 
those  that  feed  on  insects,  the  water- 
fowl, and  those  that   ent  seed,  an 
liy  nature  reqnired  to  elect  each  a 
delegate  that  shall  opine  on  the  mat- 
icr.    The  birds  of  prey  depute  "  the 
icrcelet  of  the  faacoii."    Ho  gives  the 
^umewhat  startling  if  otherwise  plansi- 
Me  advice,  thattbc  wmthiest  of  knight- 
Imod,  and  that  has  the  longest  used 
it,  and  that  is  of  the  greatest  estate, 
aud  of  blood  tbc  gentlest,  shall  be  pre- 
ferred, leaving  the  dedaion  of  those 
mi.Tits  to  the  lady  eagle.    The  goose, 
on  the  behalfof  the  water-fowl,  mere- 
ly advises  that  he  who  is  rejected 
shall  console  himself  by  choosing  as- 
otberlove;  which ignorainions  and  an- 
serine suggestion  ia  received  by  the 
''  gcntill  i'oules"  with  a  geacral  laugh. 
Tlie  "  tm^le-dove,"  for  the  seed-eat- 
iiii:  bii-ds,  indignantly  protests  sgainst 
\\i\i    outrageous    and    improcticabla 
proposal.   Tbe  cnckoo,  for  the  worm- 
caters,  provided  that  he  may  have  his 
own  "  make,"  is  willing  that  the  three 
wooers  shall  live  eoc^  eolitarj'  and  sul- 
len.   The  "  sporbawke,"  the  "  gentle 
tiTcelet,"  and  the  "  ermeJon,"  seve- 
rully  reply  in    high   acorn    to    tho 
■.'uo;>e,  to  tho  dock,  wbo  seconds  the 
Koose,  and  to  the  cnckoo.      Dame 
Nature  ends  the  plea  by  referring  the 
clioice  to  the  "  formell  eagle"  herself, 
wiio  begs  a  year's  respite,  which  is 
granted  her.    Tho  rest,  for  the  day  is 
HOW  well  spent,  choose  their  mates — 
an  elect  choir  sing  a  roundid  in  hononc 
of  Nature;  andat  the"sbo<itiGg"that, 
when  the  song  was  done,  the  fowte 
miide  in  flying  away,  the  Poet  awoke  I 
Amougst  the  hard  points  of  this  enig- 
matical love-allcgwy  are,  that  when 
the  lirst  lover,  a  "  royal  tercell,"  has 
ended  his  plea,  the  "  formull  eagle" 
lAuahts!  as  docs  afterwards  the  tnrtle 
upon  the  proposal  made  of  chanpng 
nil  old  love  for  a  new,  and  that  the 
duct  swears  bv  his  hat.    Be  the  spe- 
cific iiilent  what  it  may,  the  goneral 
beaiiag  apeaks  for  it    ' " 
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unmeasured  liftiug-up  of  Love's  su- 
premacy— though  we  cannot,  help 
feeling  how  much  nearer  Chaucer 
was  to  the  riddling  days  of  poetry 
than  we  are.  Did  the  old  Poet  trans- 
late from  plain  English  into  the 
language  of  Birds,  and  expect  us  to 
re-translate?  Or  are  these  blushes  and 
this  knighthood  amongst  bii'ds  merely 
regular  adjuncts  in  any  fable  that 
attributes  to  the  inferior  creation 
human  powers  of  reason  and  speech  ? 
.  It  is  curious  that  the  rapacious  fowls 
are  presented  as  excelling  in  high 
and  delicate  sentiment!  They  arc 
the  aristocracy  of  the  birds,  plainly; 
yet  an  aristocracy  described  as  of 
"  ravine"  seems  to  receive  but  an 
equivocal  compliment. 

The  House  of  Fame  is  in  Three 
Books.    The  title  bespeaks  Allegory ; 
and  the  machinery  which  justifies  the 
allegory,  as  usual  is  a  Dream.    But 
the  title  does  not  besi)eak,  what  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  here,  too,  love 
steals  in.     During  the  entire  First 
Book,  the  poet  dreams  himself  to  be 
in  the  temple  of  Venus,  all  gi-aven  over 
with  iEneas's  history,  taken  point  by 
point  from  the  Mantuan.    The  history 
belongs  properly  to  its  place ;   not 
because  ^neas  is  the  son  of  Venus, 
but  because  the  course  of  events  is 
conducted  by  Jupiter  consonantly  to 
the    prayer   of  Venus.      Why   the 
House  of  Venus  takes  up  a  thu*d  part 
of  the  poem  to  be  devoted  to  the 
House  of  Fame  is  less  apparent.    Is 
tlie  poet  crazed  with  love?   and  so 
driven  against  method  to  dream  per- 
force of  the  divinity  who  rules  over 
his  destiny,  as  she  did  over  her  son's  ? 
Or  does  the  fame  conferred  by  Virgil 
upon  JEneas  make  it  reasonable  that 
the  dream   should   proceed   by  the 
House  of  one  goddess  to  that  of  the 
other?  Having  surveyed  the  whole,  the 
poet  goes  out  to  look  in  what  part  of 
the  world  he  is,  when  Jupiter's  eagle 
seizes  upon  him,  and  carries  him  up 
to  the  city  and  palace  of  Fame,  seated 
above  the  region  of  tempests,  but  ap- 
parently below  the  stars,  and  there 
sets  hun  down.    The  Second  Book  is 
spent  in  their  conversation   during 
their  flight.     Some  singular  inven- 
tions occur.    Every  woi^  spoken  on 
earth,  is  carried  up  by  natural  re- 
verberation to  the  House  of  Fame ; 
bat,  there  arrived,  puts  on  the  like- 


ness of  the  wight,  in  his  habit  as  he 
lives,  that  has  uttered  it.   The  palaoe 
itself   stands   upon   a  rock  of  ice, 
inscribed  with  names.    Those  on  the 
southern  face  are  nearly  melted  away 
by  the  heat  of  the  son ;  those  on  the 
noitheni  stand  sharp  and  clear.  Some 
of  the  minstrels — Orpheus  of  old,  and 
the  later  Breton  Glaskirion,  he  hears 
playing  yet.   The  great  Epopelsts  are 
less  agreeably  occupied.    ^  Omer,^  and 
aiding  him,   *•  Dares,*  ^  Titos,'   *•  Lo- 
lius,'  ^Guido'  the  Colempnls,   that 
is,  of  Colonna,    and   English  Gal- 
frida,  standing  high  upon  a  pillar  of 
iron,  *•  ai*e  busie  to  bear  np  Troy* 
upon  their  shoulders.    Virgil,  upon  a 
pillar  ^  of  tinned  iron  clere,'  supports 
^  the  fame  of  plus  ^neas.'  Near,  upon 
a  pillar  of  iron,  ^  wrought  foil  sternly,' 
the  ^  grete  poete,  Dan  Lucan'  bears 
upon  his  shoulders  the  ^  fame  of  Ju- 
lius and  Pompee.'    An  innumerable 
company  kneel  before  the  goddess 
herself,  beseeching  her  for  renown. 
She  deals  out  her  favours  capriciously 
— to  one  company  of  well-deservcrs, 
utter  silence  and  oblivion — to  another, 
like  meritorious,  loud  slanders  and  in- 
famy— to  another  assembly,  with  si- 
milar claims,  golden,  immortal  praises. 
A  fourth  and  a  fifth  company  have 
done   good    for  the    pure    sake  cd 
goodness,  and  request  of  her  to  hide 
then:  deeds  and  their  name.    To  the 
one  set  she  readily  grants  their  aaJLing. 
To  the  other  not — but  bids  her  tnim* 
pet  ^^Eolus'^  ring  out  their  works  so  that 
all  the  world  may  hear,  which  hap- 
pens accordingly.     Another  throng 
have  been  sheer  idlers  on  the  earth, 
doers  of  neither  good  nor  ill.    Th^ 
desire  to  pass  for  worthy,  wise,  good, 
rich,  and  in  particular  for  having  been 
favourably  regarded  by  the  brightest 
eyes.    The  whole  of  this  nndesared 
reputation  is  instantaneonsly  granted 
them.    Another  troop  follow  with  like 
desert  and  with  like  request.    Eolos 
takes  up  as  bidden  his  ^'  black  da- 
rioun,"  and  blazons  their  dishonour. 
A  troop  of  evil-doers  ask  for  good 
fame.    The  goddess  is  not  in  the  hn- 
mour,  and  takes  no  notice  of  thenu 
The  last  comers  of  all  are  deUgfaters 
in  wickedness  for  its  own  sake,  and 
request  theur  due  ill  fame.    Amongst 
them  is  *^  that  ilke  shrewe  that  brente 
the  temple  of  Isidis  in  Athenes.**  TUa 
is,  no  doubt,  the  gentleman  who  bmrned 
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the  Temple  of  Dinna  at  Epbeana  for 
that  taiidable  purpose.  The  goddess 
is  complaisant,  and  grants  them  ex- 
actly tbeir  desire. 

There  stands  bj  tho  first,  a  second 
Jloiiae  of  Fame  of  a  strange  sort.  It 
is  built  cage-like  of  twigs,  is  sixty 
miles  in  length,  whirls  incessantly 
about,  and  is  full  of  all  imaginable 
noises  —  the  mmoiirs  of  all  events, 
privnte  And  pnbiic,  that  happen  upon 
enrth,  including  murrains,  tempests, 
and  conflagrations.  The  eagle  gets 
the  dreamer  in,  and  he  notes  the 
hamours  of  the  place.  This  is  most 
remarkable,  that  as  soon  as  any  one 
of  the  innumerable  persons,  in  press, 
there  hears  a  tiding,  he  forthwith 
tvhispers  it  with  an  addition  to  an- 
other, and  he,  with  a  farther  eking, 
to  a  third,  until  in  a  little  while  it  is 
known  every  where,  and  has  attained 
immeasurable  magnitude^asftom  a 
^ark  the  Are  is  kindled  that  bams 
down  a  city.  The  tidings  fly  out  at 
windows.  A  tiite  and  a  false  tiding 
jostled  in  their  way  ont,  and  after 
some  jangling  for  precedency,  agreed 
to  fly  together.  Since  which  time,  no 
lie  is  without  some  truth,  and  no  truth 
witbont  some  falsehood.  Annnknown 
pei-sonofgreat  reverence  and  authority 
sinking  his  appearance,  the  poet,  ap- 
jiarenlly  disturbed  with  awe,  awakes, 
wonders,  and  falls  to  writinghis  dream. 

The  criticism  of  so  strange  a  com* 
position  is  hardly  to  be  attempted. 
It  shows  a  bold  and  free  spirit  of  in- 
vention, and  some  great  and  poetical 
conceiving.  The  wilflil,  now  just, 
now  perverse,  dispensing  of  fame, 
belongs  to  a  mind  that  has  meditated 
upon  the  human  world.  The  poem 
is  one  of  the  smaller  number,  which 
seems  hitherto  to  stand  free  from  the 
suspicion  of  having  been  taken  from 
other  poets.  For  Chancer  helped  him- 
self to  every  thing  worth  using  that 
came  to  hand. 

The  earlier  writings  of  Chancer  have 
several  marks  that  belong  to  the  lite- 
rature of  the  time. 

First,  an  excessive  and  critical  self- 
dedication  of  tho  writer  to  the  service 
of  Love,  tliis  power  being  for  the  moat 
part  arrayed  as  a  sovereign  divmity, 
now  in  the  person  of  the  classical  god- 
dess Venus,  and  now  of  her  son,  the 
god  Cnpid.  Secondly,  an  ungoverh- 
abtc  propensity  to  allegorical  fiction. 
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The  scheme  of  innnmernble  poeiuK  is 
merely  allegorical.  In  others,  the  al- 
legorical vein  breaks  in  from  time  to 
time.  Thiitlliy,  a  Dream  wbb  a  vehicle 
much  in  use  for  effecting  the  transit  of 
the  fancy  from  the  real  to  the  poetical 
worid.  Chaucer  hos  many  dreams. 
Fourthly,  in  tcmiiuabledeiightineKpa- 
tinting  npon  the  simplest  sights  and 
soundsofthe  natural  world.  This  over- 
flows all  Chaucer's  earlier  poems.  Ih 
some,  he  largely  describes  tbe  scene  of 
ad  ven  tnre — i  nsomc.thedesirc  of  solace, 
in  field  and  wood  leads  him  into  the 
scene.  Fifthly,  a  truly  magnanimous 
indiflferenec  to  the  flight  of  time  and 
to  the  cost  of  parchment,  expressed 
in  the  dilatation  of  a  slender  matter 
through  an  intluitc  scries  of  verses. 
Yon  wonder  at  the  facilily  of  writing 
in  tiie  infancy  of  art.  It  seems  to  re- 
semble tbe  exoberant,  nntiring  activity 
of  cliitdreu,  prompted  by  a  vital  de- 
light which  overflows  into  the  readiest 
utterance ;  and,  in  proportion  to  its 
display,  achieving  the  less  that  is  re- 
ferable to  any  purpose  of  enduring 
Dse.  Even  the  admired  and  elabo* 
rately-written  Troibis  and  Cresridt  is 
a  great  specimen.  The  action  is  nearly 
null ;  tbe  discoursing  of  the  pora<nia 
and  of  the  poet  endless.  It  is  not, 
then,  simply  the  facility  of  tho  eight- 
syllabled  couplet,  as  in  that  intermi- 
nable Cliauter'i  Drone,  that  bctraya ; 
there  is  a  dogged  puriwse  of  going  on 
for  ever. 

Ofthe  poems  expressly  of  Love,  are, 
"  The  Romaimt  of  the  Rose — 'Hx) Jns 
and  Creseide — The  Legende  of 
Goodo  Women — The  Assemblco  of 
Funics — Of  Queen  Annelida  and 
False  Arcita— The  Complaint  of  the 
Blacks  Knight— The  Complaint  of 
Mars  and  Venus — Of  the  Cnokon 
and  the  Nightingale— The  Court  of 
Love — Chaucer's  Dreme — The  Flour 
and  tiio  Leaf- The  First  Book  of  tbe 
House  of  Fame"^and,  if  you  choose, 
the  "  Boko  of  the  Duchess,"  which  is 
.John  of  Gannt's  momuing  for  his 
Inst  wife.  There  must  be  something 
like  thirly  thousand  verses,  long, 
short,  in  couplets  or  stanzas,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  dedicated  to  love  I 

And  of  tbem  all,  only  the  four  fol- 
lowing Poems  tread  the  plain  ground 
— have  their  footing  upon  the  same 
earth  that  we  walk — Troilus  and 
Creseide,    The    Legendij    of   Goodo 
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Women,  Queen  Annelida  and  False 
Arcita,  the  Complaint  of  the  Blacke 
Enight.  We  gi'ant  them  for  human 
and  real,  notwithstanding  that  most 
of  the  persons  are  of  a  very  romantic 
and  apocryphal  stamp — ^because  they 
are  not  presented  in  dreams  or  visions, 
and  are  not  allegorical  creations 
of  beings  out  of  the  air,  Impersonations 
of  Ideas.  They  are  offered  as  men 
and  women,  downright  Hesh  and 
blood,  and  so  are  to  be  understood. 
Nevertheless  even  here,  when  Chau- 
cer is  nearest  home,  taking  his  subject 
in  his  own  day,  and  putting  his  own 
friend  and  patron  in  verse,  there  is  a 
trick  of  the  riddling  faculty,  since  the 
Blacke  Knight  lodging,  during  the  love- 
month  of  May,  in  the  greenwood,  and 
bemoaning  all  day  long  his  hard  love- 
hap,  represents,  it  is  presumed,  old 
stout  John  of  Gaunt  in  love,  who 
might  utter  his  passion,  uncertain  of 
requital, 

''.In  groans  that  thunder  love,  in  sighs 
of  fire ; " 

but  who,  most  assuredly,  did  not 
build  himself  a  forest  bower,  and 
annually  retire  from  court  and  castle, 
to  spend  there  a  lovesick  May. 

Of  absolutely  fanciful  creations  are, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  ^^  Assemblce  of 
Foules,"  and  the' '^Complaint  of  Mars 
and  Venus,"  which  the  poet  overhears 
a  fowl  singing  on  St  Valentine*s  Day 
ere  sunrise.  "  Of  the  Cuckou  and 
Nightingale:"  the  poet,  between  waking 
and  sleepinft^  hears  the  bird  of  hate 
and  the  bird  of  music  dispute  against 
and  for  love.  When  the  nightingale 
takes  leave  of  him,  he  wakes.  "  The 
Court  of  Love."  The  poet,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  is  summoned  by  Mer- 
cury to  do  his  obeisance  at  the  Court 
of  Love,  "a  lite  before  the  Mount  of 
Citlieree,"  called  further  on  Citheron. 
He  is,  on  this  occasion,  not  asleep  at 
all,  but  dreams  away  like  any  other 
poet,  with  his  eyes  oi)en,  in  broad 
daylight. 

In  Chaucer  thus  we  find  every  kind 
of  possible  allegory.  There  is  the 
thoroughly  creative  allegoiy,  when 
thoughts  are  turned  into  beings,  and 
impersonated  abstract  ideas  appear  as 
deities,  and  as  attendants  on  deities, 
lliis  is  the  unsulistantial  allegory, 
Yhich  has,  it  must  be  owned,  a  differ- 
Ding  to  different  climes  and 


times.  For  example,  to  the  beDef  of 
the  old  Greeks,  Aphrodite  and  £ro6, 
albeit  essentially  thoughts,  had  fleah 
that  could  be  touched,  wounded  even, 
and  veins,  in  which  for  blood  ran 
iclior.  In  the  verses  of  our  old  poet 
and  his  contemporaries,  Yeniis  and 
Cupid  are  as  active  as  they  wero 
with  Homer  and  Anacreon ;  only,  that 
now  their  substance  has  imper- 
ceptibly grown  attenuate.  So  that  in 
the  "  Assemblee  of  Foules,"  for  ex- 
ample, these  two  celestial  potentates 
are  upon  an  equal  footing,  for  sub- 
sistency  and  reality,  with  the  great 
goddess  Dame  Nature,  who  seems  to 
be  more  of  modem  than  of  andenft 
invention,  and  with  Plesaunce,  Ami, 
Beautee,  Courtesie,  Craft,  DeHte, 
Gentleuesse,  and  others  enow,  whom 
the  poet  found  in  attendance  upon  the 
I^ve-god  and  his  mother.  With  or 
without  belief,  this  belongs  to  all  the 
ages  of  poetry,  from  the  ^ginning  to 
the  consummation  of  the  world. 

Then  there  is  the  disguising  alle- 
gory— for  by  no  other  appellation  can 
it  be  described — which  may  be  of  a 
substantial  kind.  For  example,  the 
Black  Knight,  as  we  have  seen,  for- 
lorn in  love,  builds  himself  a  lodge  in 
the  wild-wood,  to  which  he  resorts 
during  the  month  of  May,  and  mourns 
the  livelong  day  under  the  green 
boughs.  If  the  conjectnre  which 
Tyrwhitt  throws  out,  bat  without 
much  insisting  upon  it,  that  John  <^ 
Gaunt,  wooing  his  Duchess  Blanche, 
is  here  figured,  this  is  a  disguising 
allegory  of  the  lowest  ideal  idealisa- 
tion. The  conjecture  of  Tyrwhitt, 
whether  exact  or  not,  quite  agrees  to 
the  art  of  poetical  invention  in  thai 


age. 


That  old  and  deeply-rooted  species 
of  fable,  which  ascribes  to  the  inferior 
animals  human  mind  and  nuumen, 
was  another  prevalent  allegory.  Usn- 
ally,  the  picture  of  humanity  so  con- 
veyed is  of  a  general  nature.  Bat  if, 
as  has  been  guessed,  the  first  and 
noblest  of  the  Three  Tercels  that 
woo  the  *^  fomiell  eagle,"  in  the  As- 
semblee of  Foules,  be  the  same  John 
of  Gaunt  wooing  the  same  Blandie, 
here  would  be  two  varieties  of  alle- 
gory— the  disguising  of  particniar 
persons  and  events,  and  the  Teilin^ 
of  human  actions  and  passions,  nndsr 
the  semblance  of  the  inferior 
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nixed  in  this  part  of  the  poem,  which, 
in  aa  mach  as  it  also  introdaces  whoUj' 
ideal  personages,  would,  if  the  kef  to 
the  enigma  has  been  truly  found,  very 
fully  exemplify  the  allegorizing  ge- 
nius of  the  old  poetry. 

Certainly,  many  of  the  old  poems, 
nnle^a  they  are  interpreted  to  allade, 
in  this  manner,  to  particular  persona 
and  occurrences,  appear  to  want  due 
meaning,  such  as  this  Complaint  of 
the  nameless  Black  Knight,  tltia 
■ft'ooing  of  the  Three  Tercels,  and 
the  faithless  Hawk  whom  Canace 
hears.  We  may  often  feel  ourselves 
justified  in  presuming  an  allosion,  ftl- 
though  in  regard  to  the  true  import 
of  the  allusion  it  may  be  that  Time 
has  first  locked  the  door,  and  then 
thrown  the  key  over  the  wall. 

Of  one  Poem,  to  which  we  have 
hitherto  but  alluded,  we  feel  oorselves 
nou'  called  on  to  give  an  analysis, 
both  for  sake  of  its  own  exquisite 
beauty  and  surpassing  loveliness,  and 
for  sake  of  Dryden'a  immortal  para- 
phrase —  The  Floubx  asd  th> 
Leak. 

There  is  in  the  plan  of  "  The  Fionre 
and  the  Leaf,"  a  pccnliaritj  which  is 
not  easily  accounted  for.  In  the  other 
poems  of  Chancer,  which  are  thrown 
into  the  form  of  an  adventure  or  oc- 
currence personal  to  the  relater,  he 
relates  in  person  his  own  experience. 
Here  the  parts  of  experiencing,  and 
of  relating  an  adventure,  are  both 
transferred  to  an  unknown  person  of 
the  other  sex.  It  is  also  remarkable 
that  this  difference  in  the  personality 
of  the  relater  does  not  appear  nntil 
the  very  close  of  the  poem,  and  then 
incidentally,  one  of  the  imaginarj 
persons  addressing  the  relater  as 
"Daughter."  In  the  adventure,  whi^ 
is  simply  the  witnessing  a  Vision, 
there  is  nothing  that  might  not  as 
well  have  happened  to  Chancer  him- 
self as  to  <lanie  or  damsel. 

In  a  sweet  season  of  spring,  a  lady 
who,  fur  fome  cause  unknown  to  her- 
self, cannot  sleep,  rises  at  the  peep  of 
day,  aud  wanders  out  into  alofCy  and 
pleasaiil  grove,  whercaslender  unworn 
path,  not  easily  seen,  leads  ber  to  a 
fair  arbour  of  elaborate  workman- 
ship, and  so  framed  as  that  the  sitter 
within  sees,  unseen,  whatsoever  passes 
without ;  adjoining  which  is  a  Bingn* 
larly  beautiful  medlu-tree  ia  fiill  bloa- 
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som.  A  goldfincli  leaps  ftom  boagh 
to  bough,  eating  buda  aud  hlossums 
his  fill,  oud  then  slugs  most  'paus- 
ing sweetly,'  and  ia  answered  bv  m 
unseen  nightingale,  m  a  note'' so 
merry'  that  all  the  wood  raug  ngiua. 
Whilst  the  Udy  adi-enlureas  sit*  upon 
the  turfed  seat  listening,  a  new  borsi, 
as  if  of  angelical  voiires.ia  heard.  The 
harmony  proceeds  from  "  a  world  of 
ladies,"  who  march  out  from  a  neigh- 
bouring grove,  clad  in  riclily- jewelled 
surcoata  of  white  velvet,  each  weaiing 
on  her  head  a  chaplet  of  green  leaves, 
Inorel,  or  woodbine,  or  Agnus  Castns. 
They  daneo  and  eiug  soberly,  Eur~ 
rounding  ono  who  wears  on  her  head 
a  crown  of  ^old,  has  a  branch  of  Ag- 
nus Castus  in  bet  hand,  excels  them 
aU  in  beauty,  appears  to  be  their 
queen,  and  sings  a  roundel  having 
some  allusion  to  the  Green  Leaf,  and 
adi  auce,  dancing  and  singing,  into  a 
meadow  fronUng  the  arbour.  The 
song  is  not  given  —  its  name  ia  in 
haJf  unintelligible  French.  Now  K 
thundering  of  trumpets  is  hoard :  and 
innumerable  "men  of  arms"  issue 
from  the  grove  from  wbidi  the  ladies 
came.  Trumpels,  kings-of-smis,  her- 
alds, and  pursnivanls  clad  in  white, 
and  wearing  cliaplets  of  leaves,  rido 
foremost.  Thon  follow  Nine  Knights 
magnificently  armed,  excepting  that 
on  their  unhelmed  heads  arc  set 
trowns  of  laurel.  Upon  each  three 
henchmen  atleud,  clad  in  white,  with 
green  chaplets,  and  severally  carry- 
ing the  casque,  the  shield,  and  the 
lance  of  hun  they  servo.  Last, 
idsue  a  great  runt  of  knights,  well- 
mounted,  wearing  chaplets,  and  bear- 
ing boughs  of  oak,  laurel,  hawthorn, 
woodbine,  and  other  kinds.  They 
joust  gallantly  for  an  hour  or  more : 
the  laurol-wearcra  overbearing  all  op- 
position. At  last,  the  whole  com- 
piuiy  dismount,  and  move  by  two  and 
two  towards  the  ladies,  who,  at  their 
approach,  break  olT  song  and  dance, 
and  go  to  meet  Ibcm.  Lvery  lady 
takes  a  knight  by  the  hand,  and  in 
this  fashion  they  pace  towards  a  fair 
laurel,  of  such  prodigious  amplitude 
as  that  a  bottdred  persons  might  rest 
at  ease  under  the  Bbadow  of  its  dif- 
fused branches.  AU  iucHne  with  obei- 
sance to  the  tree ;  and  then  aing  and 
dance  around  it ;  ever  a  lady  and  > 
knight  going  together.    AU  these  are, 
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(but  as  is  onl^  afterwards  at  the  close 
made  known  to  the  spectatress  of 
these  occurrences,)  as  you  may  easi- 
ly surmiBC,  the  homagers  of  the  Leaf. 
Now  the  homagers  of  the  Flower 
enter  upon  the  stage.  From  the 
depth  of  the  wide  champaign  there 
come  roaming  in  a  great  company, 
ladies  and  knights,  and  ever  a  knight 
and  a  lady  hand  in  hand.  They 
are  all  richly  clad  in  green,  and  wear 
chaplets  of  flowers ;  green-robed  min- 
strels, with  instruments  of  all  sorts, 
and  wearing  variegated  chaplets  of 
flowers  precede.  They  dance  up  to  a 
great  tuft  of  flowers  in  the  midst  of  the 
mead;  about  which  they  incline  re- 
verently, and  one  sings  the  praise  of 
the  "  Margarete  "  or  Daisy,  the  others 
answering  in  chorus ;  meanwhile  the 
hour  grows  to  noon ;  the  sun  waxes 
hot ;  the  unsheltered  flowers  wither ; 
the  ladies  and  the  knights  of  the 
Flower  are  scorched  with  his  rays; 
then  the  wind  rises,  and  furiously 
blows  down  all  the  flowers;  then 
comes  on  a  terrible  storm  of  mixed 
hail  and  rain ;  wets  the  knights  and 
ladies  of  the  Flower  to  the  skin,  and 
at  last  blows  over.  But  the  white- 
habited  servants  of  the  Leaf  have 
stood  under  their  laurel,  shaded  from 
the  flery  noon  beams,  and  shrouded 
from  the  tempest;  and  now,  moved 
with  ruth  and  pity,  come  forwards  to 
tender  their  aid.  The  Queen  of  the 
Leaf  greets,  with  loving  sisterly  com- 
passion, the  Queen  of  the  Flower.  The 
party  of  the  Leaf  proceed  to  more  ef- 
fectual relief  than  soothing  words — 
hewing  down  boughs  and  trees  to 
make  **  stately  fires  "  for  drying  their 
wet  clothes,  and  searching  the  plain 
for  virtuous  herbs  to  make  for  the 
blistered  and  drouthy  sufferers  salves 
and  salads.  She  of  the  Leaf  now  in- 
vites Her  of  the  Flower  to  supper,  who 
•accepts  as  courteously.  The  Leaf 
company,  at  the  bidding  of  their  mis- 
tress, provide  horses  for  the  Flower 
company.  At  this  juncture  the  Night- 
ingale, who  all  daylong,  sitting  hidden 
in  the  laurel,  sang  ^^  the  service  longing 
to  May,"  flies  to  the  hand  of  the  Lcaf- 
-queen,  and  sings  on  as  diligently  as  be- 
fore— theGoldfinch,whom  the  heat  had 
forced  from  his  blossom  of  "medle- 
tree"  into  the  cool  bushes,  betakes 
himself  in  like  manner  to  his  Flower- 
queen's  hand,  and  sings  there;  and 


fast  by  the  arbour,  where  our  qiec- 
tatress  has  remained  all  tiie  while 
seeing  and  unseen,  ladies  and  knigfats 
ride  along  and  away.  Only  one  lady 
in  white  rides  alone  after  the  rest. 
To  her  she  comes  out,  and  enquires 
what  the  wandering  show  means. 
The  answer,  given  with  conrteons 
explicitness,  imports  in  sum  that 
those  who  wear  chaplets  of  Agnna 
Castus  are  virgins ;  the  laurel  wearers, 
knights  who  were  never  conquered; 
the  Nine  most  distinguished  knigfats 
being  the  Nine  Worthies ;  with  whom 
are  the  T>velvo  Peers  of  Charlemagne, 
and  many  ^^knightcs  olde**  of  the 
Garter.    Those  who  wear  woodbine 

**  Be  such  as  never  were 
To  love  untrewe  in  word,  thoghte.  ne 
dede." 

They  wear  the  Leaf,  because  the 
beauty  of  the  Leaf  lasts.  But  the 
followers  of  the  Flower  are  ^*  those 
that  loved  idlenesse  and  not  delite  of 
no  besinesse,  but  for  to  hnnte  and 
hawke  and  pley  in  modes,  and  many 
other  such  idle  dedes."  They  wear 
the  perishable  Flower  aooordingly. 
The  informant  ends  with  enquiring  of 
her  auditress,  whether  she  will,  for 
the  years  to  come,  serve  the  Leaf  or 
the  Flower ;  who  in  answer  vows  her 
observance  to  the  Leaf.  The  deep 
implication  of  the  ancient  mythology 
in  the  reviving  poetry,  here  agam 
discovers  itself.  It  appears  the  lady 
of  the  Leaf  is  the  goddess  Diana ;  the 
lady  of  the  Flower,  Flora  in  person. 

The  invention  is  remarkably  well 
purposed,  and  well  carried  thronglL 
The  division  of  the  worid  into  thoee 
who  follow  virtue  and  thoae  who 
pursue  their  own  delight,  is  a  good 
general  poetico-cthical  view,  and  the 
delicate  emblems  happily  chosoi  for 
expressing  the  contrast.  The  heat 
and  the  tempest  which  overwhelm  the 
dainty  voluptuaries,  and  are  harmless 
to  the  deed-worthy,  express  the  true 
wisdom  of  virtue,  even  for  this  woridt 
which  moves  not  at  our  ¥rill ;  and  Uie 
gentle  healing  kindness  of  the  wiser 
to  the  less  wise,  whom  they  eqnalixe 
with  themselves,  might  almost  seem 
profoundly  to  signify  the  recoveiy  to 
the  better  wisdom  of  tluwe  who  had 
set  out  with  choosing  amiss— 4igrafiioiii 
hidden  Christian  lesson  i^chaiifrf  and 
penitence.    The  contact  of  the  mmfif 
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human  spectatress  with  beings  brought 
fromthe  world  of  imagination,  is  boldly 
designed.  Here  is  no  Dream.  She 
walks  down  from  her  own  house  into 
the  wood,  and  the  vision  comes  and 
goes,  in  all  the  strength  of  true  flesh 
and  blood.  The  soStariness  of  her 
stealing  out  from  a  sleepless  bed, 
**  about  the  springing  of  the  day,  long 
or  the  brightc  sonne  uprisen  was" — 
therefore,  whilst  common  mankind 
lie  buried  in  sleep — is  all  the  saving 
partition  that  the  poet  has  deigned 
betwixt  the  coai-se  and  harsh  Real 
and  the  splendid  Unreal.  As  for  the 
poetical  working-out — the  descriptive 
narrative — it  is  elaborate  and  full  of 
beauty.  Tlie  natural  scene  is  painted 
with  exquisite  sensibility  to  the  in- 
fluences of  nature,  and  with  such  de- 
terminate strokes  as  show  a  conver- 
sant eye.  For  example,  the  mixed 
and  illuminated  spring-foliage,  the 


"  levis  new 


That    sprongin    out    affen    the    sonne 

shene  : 
Some  vert/  rede,  and  some  a  glad  light 

grene," 

would  seem  fresh  and  vivid  from  the 
liand  of  Coleridge  or  Tennyson — and 

the 


"  path  of  litil  brede, 

-that  grethj  had  not  usid  he. 


VoT   it  forgrowin  was  with  gras  and 

xvede,^'* 

—  which  beguiles  the  foot  of  the 
visiou-favoiued  away  from  the  usual 
beat  of  men,  leading  her  into  the 
unvisited  sequestration  due  to  the 
haunting  of  an  embodied  Allegory — 
might,  in  its  old  simplicity,  pass  for 
well  invented  by  whichsoever  Priest 
of  Imagination  in  our  day  can  the  best 
read,  in  the  Sensible,  the  symbolized 
Spiritual  and  Invisible. 

You  wonder  withal,  if  Chaucer  was 
the  poet,  how  the  spectator  was  turn- 
ed into  a  spectatress ;  and  you  are 


somewhat  concerned  at  finding  an 
unwilling  word  of  the  judicious  Tyr- 
whitt^s,  which  owns  to  a  doubt  on  the 
authorship  of  the  most  beautiful  minor 
poem,  admitted  into  the  volume  of 
Chaucer. 

Dryden  felt  the  effusion  of  beauty, 
and  has  rendered  and  enhanced  it. 
One  may  question  the  fitness  of  a 
material  alteration  which  he  has  ven- 
tured upon.  The  allegory  of  the  old 
Poem  is  pure.  Dryden  has  changed 
the  Knights  and  Ladies,  collectively, 
into  Fairies ;  for  any  thing  that  ap- 
pears, indeed,  of  good  human  stature. 
The  thought  came  to  him  apparently 
as  making  the  beauty  more  beautiful, 
and  possibly  as  obtaining,  to  an  other- 
wise indefinite  sort  of  imagmary 
beings,  a  known  character  and  a  re- 
cognized hold  upon  poetical — suc- 
ceeding to  popular — ^belief.  A  contra- 
diction is — that  the  company  of  the 
Leaf  have,  in  emphatic  and  chosen 
terms,  been  described  as  innumer- 
able. The  laurel  is  of  such  enor- 
mous diffusion,  that  a  hundred 
persons  might  repose  under  it.  Yet 
IT  shelters  them  all  from  the 

STORM. 

It  is  also  singular  to  us,  that  the 
Margarete  or  Daisy  should  suffer 
any  slight  from  Chaucer,  seeing  the 
reverence  with  which  he  elsewhere 
regards  it.  It  is  here,  too,  no  doubt 
raised  into  reverence  by  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Flower  party ;  but  then 
it  suffers  disparagement  inasmuch  a^ 
they  are  disparaged. 

lYuly  does  the  amiable  Godwin 
say — "  In  a  word,  the  Poem  of  Dry- 
den, regarded  merely  as  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  soothing  and  delicious  luxu- 
riance of  fancy,  may  be  classed  with 
the  most  successfrtl  productions  of  hu- 
man genius.  No  man  can  read  it 
without  astonishment,  perhaps  not 
without  envy,  at  the  cheerful,  well- 
harmonized,  and  vigoix)us  state  of 
mind  in  which  the  author  must  have 
been  at  the  tune  he  wrote  it." 


"  Now  turning  from  the  wintry  signs,  the  sun 
His  course  exalted  through  the  Ram  had  run. 
And  whirling  up  the  skies^  his  chariot  drove 
Through  Taurus,  and  the  lightsome  realms  of  love. 
Where  Venus  from  her  orb  descends  in  showers 
To  glad  the  ground,  and  paint  the  fields  with  flowers ; 
When  first  the  tender  blades  of  grass  appear, 
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And  buds,  that  yet  the  blast  of  Euros  fear, 
Stand  at  the  door  of  life,  and  doubt  to  clothe  the  yetr ; 
Till  gentle  heat,  and  soft  repeated  rains. 
Make  the  green  blood  to  dance  within  their  reins : 
Then,  at  their  call,  embolden'd,  out  they  come 
And  swell  the  gems,  and  burst  the  narrow  room ; 
Broader  and  broader  yet  their  blooms  display. 
Salute  the  welcome  sun,  and  entertain  the  day. 
Then  from  their  breathing  souls  the  sweets  repair 
To  scent  the  skies,  and  purge  the  unwholesome  air. 
Joy  spreads  the  heart,  and  with  a  general  song. 
Spring  issues  out,  and  leads  the  jolly  months  along. 

**  In  that  sweet  season,  as  in  bed  I  lay. 
And  sought  in  sleep  to  pass  the  night  away, 
I  tum'd  my  weary  side,  but  still  in  vwn. 
Though  full  of  youthful  healtli,  and  void  of  pain. 
Cares  I  had  none  to  keep  me  Arom  my  rest, 
For  love  had  never  enter*d  in  my  breast ; 
I  wanted  nothing  fortune  could  supply. 
Nor  did  she  slumber  till  that  hour  deny. 
I  wonder'd  then,  but  after  found  it  true. 
Much  joy  had  dried  away  the  balmy  dew : 
Seas  would  be  pools,  without  the  brushing  air 
To  curl  the  waves,  and  sure  some  little  care 
Should  weary  nature  so,  to  make  her  want  repair. 
'*  When  Chanticleer  the  second  watch  had  snng^ 
Scorning  the  scomer  sleep,  from  bed  I  sprmig ; 
And  dressing  by  the  moon,  in  loose  array^ 
Pass*d  out  in  open  air,  preventing  day. 
And  sought  a  goodly  grove,  as  fancy  led  my  way. 
Straight  as  a  line  in  beauteous  order  stood 
Of  osJcs  unshorn,  a  venerable  wood ; 
Fresh  was  the  grass  beneath,  and  every  tree. 
At  distance  planted  in  a  due  degree. 
Their  branching  arms  in  air  with  equal  space 
Stretch*d  to  their  neighbours  with  a  long  embrace ; 
And  the  new  leaves  on  every  bough  were  seen, 
Some  ruddy-colour'd,  some  of  lighter  green. 
The  painted  birds,  companions  of  the  spring. 
Hopping  from  spray  to  spray,  were  heard  to  sing. 
Boxh  eyes  and  ears  received  a  like  delight. 
Enchanting  music,  and  a  charming  sight. 
On  Philomel  I  fix*d  my  whole  desire. 
And  listened  for  the  queen  of  all  the  quire ; 
Fain  would  I  hear  her  heavenly  roloe  to  siiig, 
And  wanted  yet  an  omen  to  tlie  spring. 

"  Attending  long  in  vain,  I  took  the  way, 
Which  through  a  path,  but  scarcely  printed*  lay ; 
In  narrow  mazes  oft  it  seem'd  to  meet, 
.  And  looked  as  lightly  ^ress'd  by  fairy  feet 
Wand*ring  I  walk*d  alone,  for  still  methought 
To  some  strange  end  so  strange  a  path  was  wrought; 
At  last  it  led  me  where  an  arbour  stood* 
The  sacred  receptacle  of  the  wood ; 
This  place  unmarked,  though  oft  I  walk'd  the  green. 
In  all  my  progress  I  bad  never  seen ; 
And  seized  at  once  mth  wonder  and  delight. 
Gazed  all  around  me,  new  to  the  transporting  sight. 
*Twas  bench'd  with  turf,  and  goodly  to  be  seen. 
The  thick  young  grt^sa  arose  in  fresher  green : 
The  mound  was  newly  made,  no  sight  could  pass 
Betwixt  the  nice  partitions  of  the  grass ; 
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The  well -united  sods  so  closely  lay, 
And  all  around  the  shades  defended  it  from  day ; 
For  sycamores  with  eglantine  were  spread, 
A  hedge  about  the  sides,  a  covering  over  head. 
And  so  the  fragrant  briar  was  wove  between. 
The  sycamore  and  flowers  were  mix'd  with  green, 
That  nature  seem*d  to  vary  the  delight. 
And  satisfied  at  once  the^mell  and  sight. 
The  master  workman  of  the  bower  was  known 
Through  fairylands,  and  built  for  Oberon ; 
Who  twining  leaves  with  such  proportion  drewy 
They  rose  by  measure,  and  by  rule  they  grew ; 
No  mortal  tongue  can  half  the  beauty  tell. 
For  none  but  hands  divine  could  work  so  well. 
Both  roof  and  sides  were  like  a  parlour  made,       ^  ^ 

A  soft  recess,  and  a  cool  summer  shade. 
The  hedge  was  set  so  thick,  no  foreign  eye 
The  persons  pUced  within  it  could  espy ; 
But  all  that  passed  without  with  ease  was  seen. 
As  if  nor  fence  nor  tree  was  placed  between. 
'Twas  border'd  with  a  field ;  and  some  was  plun 
With  grass,  and  some  was  sow*d  with  rising  grain^ 
That  (now  the  dew  with  spangles  deck'd  the  ground) 
A  sweeter  spot  of  earth  was  never  found. 
I  looked,  and  look'd,  and  still  with  new  delight. 
Such  joy  my  soul,  such  pleasures  fill*d  my  ^ght; 
And  the  fresh  eglantine  exhaled  a  breath. 
Whose  odours  were  of  power  to  raise  from  death. 
Nor  sullen  discontent,  nor  anxious  care, 
Even  though  brought  thither,  could  inhabit  there ; 
But  thence  they  fled  as  from  their  mortal  foe^ 
For  this  sweet  place  could  only  pleasure  know. 
Thus  as  I  mused,  I  cast  aside  my  eye. 
And  saw  a  medlar-tree  was  planted  nigh. 
The  spreading  branches  made  a  goodly  show. 
And  full  of  opening  blooms  was  every  bough : 
A  goldfinch  there  I  saw  with  gaudy  pride 
Of  painted  plumes,  that  hopp'd  from  side  to  rade. 
Still  peeking  as  she  pass*d ;  and  still  she  drew 
The  sweets  from  every  flower,  and  suck'd  the  dew. 
Sufficed  at  length,  she  warbled  in  her  throat. 
And  tuned  her  voice  to  many  a  merry  note, 
But  indistinct,  and  neither  sweet  nor  clear, 
Yet  such  as  sooth'd  my  soul  and  pleased  my  ear. 
"  Her  short  performance  was  no  sooner  tried. 
When  she  I  sought,  the  nightingale,  repliedf^ 
So  swe^t,  so  shnll,  so  variously  she  sung. 
That  the  grove  echo'd  and  the  valleys  rung  ; 
And  I  so  ravishM  with  her  heavenly  note — 
I  stood  entranced,  and  had  no  room  for  thought. 
But  all  o'erpower'd  with  ecstasy  of  bliss, 
Was  in  a  pleasing  dream  of  Paradise ; 
At  length  I  waked,  and  looking  roimd  the  bower, 
Search*d  every  tree,  and  pry'd  on  every  flower. 
If  any  where  by  chance  I  might  espy 
The  rural  poet  of  the  melody ; 
For  still  methought  she  simg  not  far  away : 
At  last  I  found  her  on  a  laurel  spray. 
Close  by  my  side^he  sate,  and  fair  in  sight. 
Full  in  a  line  against  her  opposite ; 
Where  stood  with  eglantine  the  laurel  twined. 
And  both  their  native  sweets  were  well  conjoin*d. 
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''  On  the  green  bank  I  sat,  and  listened  long ; 
(Sitting  was  more  convenient  for  the  song :) 
Nor  till  her  lay  was  ended  could  I  move^ 
Bat  wish*d  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the  grove. 
Only  methought  the  time  too  swiftly  pass*d. 
And  every  note  I  fear'd  would  be  the  last. 
My  sight,  and  smeU,  and  hearing  were  employ 'd> 
And  vh.  three  senses  in  full  gust  tojoy*d. 
And  what  alone  did  all  the  rest  surpass. 
The  sweet  possession  of  the  fairy  place ; 
Single,  and  conscious  to  myself  alone. 
Of  pleasures  to  the  excluded  world  unknown ; 
Pleasures  which  nowhere  else  were  to  be  founds 
And  all  Elysium  in  a  spot  of  ground." 

The   Lake   poets — Heaven   bless  Helmcrag" answers — "where?"  True, 

them ! — ^have  one  and  all — Words-  the  imagery  is  all  in  Chftncer.     But 

worth,  Coleridge,   Soathey — loudly  had  not  Dryden^s  heart  ^  rejoiced  in 

and  angrily  denied  to  Dryden  a  poet-  nature's  ioy,'  not  thus  could  be  have 

ical  eye  for  natorc,  quoting  in  proof  caught  the  spirit  of  his  master.    Aj 

some  inflated  passage  or  another  from  — the  spirit ;  for  there  it  is,  in  spite 

his  rhyming  plays.     Pope,  too,  ac-  of  the  difference  of  manner — trans* 

cording  to  them,  was  blind,  and  had  fused  without  evaporation  or  other 

never   seen   the   moon   and    stars,  loss,  from  the  ^rhimeroial' in  which 

Where,  we  ask,  in  all  the  poetry  of  Chaucer  rejoiced,  into  the  conidet  in 

the  Lakes  and  Tarns,  is  there  such  a  which  Dryaen,  in  his  old  age,  moved 

strain — so  rich  and  so  sustained — as  like  a  giant  refreshed  with  gnlps  of 

that  yet  ringing  in  your  ears  ?    And  the  dewy  mom.    Agidn  :«- 
**  the    ancient  woman    seated    on 

''  The  ladies  left  their  measures  at  the  sight. 
To  meet  the  chiefs  returning  from  the  fight. 
And  each  with  open  arms  embraced  her  chosen  knight. 
Amid  the  plain  a  spreading  laurel  stood. 
The  g^race  and  ornament  of  all  the  wood ; 
That  pleasing  shade  they  sought,  a  soft  retreat 
From  sudden  April  showers,  a  shelter  from  the  heat. 
Her  leafy  arms  with  such  extent  were  spread. 
So  near  the  clouds  was  her  aspiring  head. 
That  hosts  of  birds,  that  wing  the  Uquid  air, 
Perch'd  in  the  boughs,  had  nightly  lodging  there : 
And  flocks  of  sheep  beneath  the  shade  from  far 
Might  hear  the  rattling  hail,  and  wintry  war ; 
From  heaven's  inclemency  here  found  retreat, 
Enjoy'd  the  cool,  and  shunn*d  the  scorching  heat ; 
A  hundred  knights  might  there  at  case  abide. 
And  every  knight  a  lady  by  his  side  : 
The  trunk  itself  such  odours  did  bequeath 
That  a  Moliiccan  breeze  to  these  was  common  breath. 
The  lords  and  ladies  here,  approaching,  paid 
Their  homage,  with  a  low  obeisance  made^ 
And  seem*d  to  venerate  the  sacred  shade. 
These  rites  perform'd,  their  pleasures  they  pursue^ 
With  songs  of  love,  and  mix  with  measures  new ; 
Around  the  holy  tree  their  dance  they  frame^ 
And  evVy  champion  leads  his  chosen  dame. 

^  I  cast  my  sight  upon  the  farther  field. 
And  a  fresh  object  of  delight  beheld. 
For  flrom  the  region  of  the  west  I  heard 
Ktw  music  sound,  and  a  new  troop  apppear*d^ 
Of  knights  and  kidiet  mix'd,  a  Jolly  band. 
But  all  on  foot  they  march*d,  and  hand  in  band. 
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"  The  Udies  dressed  in  rich  tyaian  were  saen. 
Of  Florence  satin,  flowef'd  wilh  white  and  green. 
And  for  a  shade  betwixt  the  bloomj  gridelin. 
The  borders  of  their  petticoats  below 
Were  guarded  thick  with  rabies  in  a  row ; 
And  every  damsel  wore  opon  bar  head 
Of  flowers  a  garland  blended  white  and  red- 
Attired  in  mantles  all  the  knights  were  seen. 
That  gratified  (he  view  with  cheerfbl  green : 
Their  chaplets  of  their  ladie*'  colanrs  were. 
Composed  of  white  and  red,  to  shade  their  shiuiiijf  htdr. 
Before  the  merrj  troop  the  minstrels  plaT'd, 
All  in  their  masters'  liveries  were  arra^d. 
And  clad  in  green,  and  on  their  temples  wor« 
The  duplets  white  and  red  their  tn^es  bore. 
Their  instramenta  were  Tarious  In  their  kind. 
Some  for  the  bow,  and  some  for  breathing  wind ; 
The  sawtrj,  pipe,  and  hautboy's  aois;  band. 
And  the  soft  Inte  trembling  beneath  the  touching  hand. 
A  loft  of  daisies  on  a  flowery  lea 
They  saw,  and  Uiitberward  thej  bent  their  way  > 
To  this  both  knights  and  dames  t^ir  homage  mads, 
And  due  obeisance  to  the  daisy  paid. 
And  then  the  band  of  flutes  began  t^  play. 
To  which  a  lady  sang  a  virelaj  ; 
And  still  at  every  close  she  would  repeat 
The  burden  of  the  song,  Th»  daity  it  to  nettl. 
The  dairy  it  to  naeet,  when  she  begun 
The  troop  of  knights  and  dames  continued  on. 
The  concert  and  the  voice  so  charm'd  my  ear. 
And  sooth'd  mj  son],  that  it  was  heaven  to  hear," 

O  bardlings  of  Young  Eaglandt  Dearlf  coonted  threescore  and  ten? 

withhold,  we  tteseech  yon,  from  win-  "  Yet  was   not    hia    natnral    ti»c8 

some    Maga,     yonr    ^'erse-oSeringa,  abated" — ^while  hIa  sense  of  beanlj, 

while  thus  the  sons  of  song,  evoked  instnicted  and  refined  by  meditationa 

from  the  visionary  land,  coming  and  lljat  iloepcn  amongst  life's  evening 

going  like  shadows,  smile  to  lot  drop  aliadea,  became  holier  ivitliin  sight  of 

at  her  feet  the  scrolls  of  their  inspira-  tliu  grave.     Yon  will  thank  ua  for  an- 

tion.    Poetry  indeed  I     "  Yon  lisp  in  other  quotation ;  for  nrnch  do  we  fear, 

numbers,    for   the    nnmbers  come."  O  lady  fair  I  that  then  hast  no  copy  of 

But  in  big  boobies  a  liap  ia  only  less  Drydcn  in  fbj  bowfoir,  and  yet  life  ia 

loathsome   than  a  bnrr.      Some  of  fast  flowing  on  with  thee,  for  thou  art 

yon  have  both,  and  therefore  deserve  —nay,  there's  no  denying— yea,  thou 

to  die.    Iteaders  beloved  1  prefer  you  nrt — in  thy  twentieth  year — and  i^you 

not  such  sweet,  strong  stri^ns  as  these  continue  to refase our  advice — willsoon 

souDflod  by  Dryden,  when  ho  had  be  an  old  woman. 

"  The  Lady  of  the  Leaf  ordain 'd  a  feast. 
And  made  the  Lady  of  the  Flower  her  guest: 
When  lo '.  a.  bower  ascended  on  llie  plain. 
With  sudden  seats  adorn'd,  and  l^irge  Tor  eiiber  train. 
This  bower  was  near  my  pleasant  arbour  placed. 
That  I  could  hear  and  see  whatever  pass'd : 
The  ladies  sat  with  each  a  knight  between, 
Distioguish'd  by  their  colours,  white  and  green  j 
The  vanqiiish'd  party  with  the  victors  join'd, 
Nor  wanted  sweet  discourse,  the  banquet  of  the  nund. 
Meantime  the  minstrels  play'd  on  either  dde. 
Vain  of  their  art,  and  for  the  nuwtery  vied. 
The  sweet  contention  lasted  for  an  hour, 
And  reach'd  my  secret  arbonr  from  the  bower. 
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The  sun  was  set ;  and  Vesper,  to  supply 

His  absent  beams,  had  lighted  up  the  sky : 

When  Philomel,  officious  all  the  day 

To  sing  the  service  of  th'  ensuing  May, 

Fled  from  her  laurel  shade,  and  wing'd  her  flight 

Directly  to  the  queen  array'd  in  white  ; 

And  hopping,  sat  familiar  on  her  hand^ 

A  new  musician,  and  increased  the  band. 

''  The  goldfinch,  who,  to  shun  the  scalding  heat. 
Had  changed  the  medlar  for  a  safer  seat. 
And  hid  in  bushes  'scaped  the  bitter  shower. 
Now  perch'd  upon  the  Lady  of  the  Flower ; 
And  either  songster  holding  out  their  throats. 
And  folding  up  their  wings,  renew'd  their  notes ; 
As  if  all  day,  preluding  to  the  fight. 
They  only  had  rehearsed,  to  sing  by  night 
The  banquet  ended,  and  the  battle  done, 
They  danced  by  starlight  and  the  friendly  moon  : 
And  when  they  were  to  part,  the  laureat  queen 
Supplied  with  steeds  the  lady  of  the  green, 
Her  and  her  train  conducting  on  the  way. 
The  moon  to  follow,  and  ayold  the  day." 


\Vmj 


AVhatsoever  merit  of  thought  or  of 
poetry  may  be  found  in  the  poems  of 
v/hic\i  we  have  spoken,  the  world  has 
rightly  considered  the  Canterbury 
Tales  as  the  work  by  which  Chaucer 
is  to  be  judged.    In  truth,  common 
renown  forgets  all  the  rest ;  and  it  is 
by  the  Canterbury  Tales  only  that  he 
can  properly  be  said  to  be  known  to 
his  countrymen.    Here  it  is  that  ho 
appears  as  possessing  the  versatility 
of  poetical  power  which  ranges  from 
the  sublime,  through  the  romantic  and 
the  pathetic,  to  the  rudest  mirth — 
choosing  subjects  the  most  various,  and 
treating  all  alike  adequately.    Here 
he  ^covers  himself  as  the  shrewd 
and  curious  observer,  and  close  painter 
of  manners.    Here  he  writes  as  one 
surveying   the  world   of  man  with 
enlarged  and  philosophical  intuition, 
welgMng  good  and  evil  in  even  scale. 
Here,  more  than  in  any  other,  he  ia 
roaster  of  his  matter,  disposing  it  at 
his  discretion,  and  not  carried  away 
with  or  mastered  by  it.    Here  he  is 
roaster,  too,  of  his  English,  thriftily 
culling  the  fit  word,  not  effusing  a  too 
exuberant     stream    of    description. 
Here  he  has  acquu'cd  his  own  art  and 
his  own  style  of  versification,  which  is 
here  to  be  studied  accordingly.    Well 
therefore,  and  wisely,  did  Tyrwhitt 
judge,  when  undertaking  to  rescue 
the  **  mirronr  of  Rctlioures  alio"  from 
the  dust  and  nist  of  injurious  time,  he 
I  out  his  long  and  hard,  but  not 
Aeerful  labour  upon  the  Canterbury 
done. 


Every  soul  alive  knows  something 
of  them— but  not  very  many  more 
than  Stothardf  in  his  celetnrated  Pic- 
ture, has  informed  their  eye  withaL 
Their  plan  ranks  them  among  works 
which  arc  numerous,  earij  and  late, 
but  which  rather  belong  to  early  lite- 
rature. East  and  West  such  are  to 
be  found,  but  they  belong  rather  to 
the  Oriental  genius.  A  sleiider  nai'- 
rative,  the  container  of  weightier  onai ' 
— a  technical  contrivance,  which  gftve 
to  a  number  of  slighter  compositions^  * 
collectively  taken,  the  importance  of  a 
greater  work — ^which  jnolonged  to 
the  tale-teller  who  had  onoe  gained 
the  ear  of  his  auditory  his  right  of 
audience — and  which,  in  a  woiid 
where  the  tongne  was  more  setirio  in 
the  diffusion  of  literature  tluui  the 
quill,  aflbrded  to  each  involved  tale  a 
memorial  niche  tliat  might  save  it 
from  dropping  entirely  away  into 
oblivion. 

To  Chaucer,  the  scheme  serves  a 
higher  purpose  of  art,  wliich  of  itself 
allies  him  to  the  higher  poets.    By 
it  he  is  enabled  to  comprehend,  as  If 
in  one  i)icture,  a  more  diversified  and 
complete  representation  of  humanity. 
The  thought  is  genial  and  sprightly. 
A  troop  of  riders,  who  have  been  stir- 
red severally  from  their  firesides  by 
the  searchiug  spuit  of  spring,  have 
casually  fallen  into  company,  and  who 
pace  along,  breathing  an  air  which 
*^  sweet  showers^'  have  embalmed^ 
exhilarated  by  the  brightening   ra* 
diancc  of  '^thc  young  sun,**  and  made 
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loquacious  by  the  very  power  wbich 
pours  out  Die  soug  of  the  glad  birds 
from  tbc  nenly-leaved  boughs  by  the 
loug  wayside. 

And  who  are  the  riders?  And 
what  ia  the  chann  that  has  drawn 
together  a  company  of  thirty  to  ride 


uccds,  worldly  eense,  rough,  shaip, 
iiiid  ready  wit,  and  unappealable  dic- 
tatorship in  all  matters  of  the  com- 
mocwealth,  becomes  a  dramatic  per- 
son of  the  very  first  conseqneDce, 
the  animatlDg  soul  of  the  poetical  ac- 
tion ;  and  who,  continually  stepping  u 


a  the  same  road  at  the  same  hour  of    between  the  fini-aliiug  of  one  tale  aiul 


the  same  day?  The  auddenly-spiiii 
baud  of  a  luiiou  that  will  be  as  baatUy 
disiiolvcd,  squares  bappily  with  the 
large  purpose  of  the  poet,  by  unfor- 
ce£y  bringiug  together  persons  of 
both  sexes,  and  of  exceedingly  diyeise 
conditions,  high,  low,  learned,  nn- 
learned,  military,  civil,  religions,  from 
city  and  from  country,  land  and  sea, 
of  unlike  occupations,  bnoyant  with 
youth,  grave  with  years.  ThemomeU' 


the  begbming  of  the  nest,  organically 
links  together  the  otherwise  disunited 
.tnd  incomposite  Series. 

Tbc  General  Prologue  contains,  as 
was  unavoidable,  besides  tbc  scheme 
nf  the  poem,  the  description  of  the 
several  Pilgrims,  and  constitutes  io 
itself,  by  tho  versatile  feeling  with 
which  tbe  portraila  are  seiicd,  by  the 
strength,  predsion,  peculiai'ity,  liveli- 
rapidlty,   and  nmnber  of  llie 


tary  tie  has  poetical  vitality,  ttom     .strokes  with  which  each  is  indivi- 


the  fact  that  it  is  borrowed  fron 
heart  of  the  time  and  of  England. 
They  are  Pilgrims  from  all  quarters  to 
the  shrine  of  Eugland's  illustrious  and 
favourite  Saint,  the  martyr  of  Canter- 
bury, They  have  gradually  mustered 
into  cavalcade  in  coming  up  from  the 
shu'estotlLemclropolis,oneexcept  ed — 
the  Poet.  He  falls  into  their  party,  by 
tbe  hap  of  sleeping  the  night  preceding 
the  journey  out  from  the  capital  at 
the  same  inn,  in  the  suburb  towards 
Can  terbory—  South  w  ark. 

The  specific  iucitcmcnt  of  tbe  Tale- 
telling  is  thus  invented  in  a  natural 
spirit,  and  aptly  to  the  vivacity  of 
the  whole  conception.  Mine  host  of 
the  Tabard,  Henry  Bailey,  a  hearty 
fellow  no  doubt,  since  Chaucer  has 
thought  liis  name  worthy  of  his  im- 
mortalizing, contrives  the  proceeding, 
and  this  half  in  good  fellowsbip,  and 
half  in  tbc  way  of  his  trade.  To  shorten 
the  tcdiousncss  of  tbe  road,  he  pro- 
poses that  each  of  tbem  shall  tell,  on 
the  way  to  Canterburj-,  one  tale,  and 
oil  tbe  way  back,  another— or,  for 
here  the  poem  a  little  disagrees  with 
itself,  two  tales  going  and  two  retnm- 
ing;  and  that  he  or  she  who  tells  the 
best  tale  shall  have,  on  their 


dnalized-— a  masterpiece  of  poetical 
painting.  One  lost  generation  of  Old 
England  moves  before  us  \a  the 
warmth  and  hues  of  life. 

The  Knight,  his  sou  tbe  Sqniro,  his 
acn'ant  the  good  Yeoman — a  gallant 
three — tlie  Clerke  of  Oxenford,  the 
"pourc  Person  of  a  toun,"  and  his 
brother  tho  Ploughman,  are,  each  in 
his  estate,  of  thorough  worthiness,  and 
.ire  all,  accordingly,  drawn  in  a  siririt 
uf  fall  affection.  The  Prioress  and 
tl)c  Franklin  nro  laughed  at  a  littlft— 
the  for  tie  pdns  she  gives  herself  to 
ilidplay  bor  imitatiae  high  breeding, 
raid  for— only  think  it  I— A.  D.  1489 
— Iter  sBNTiMtNTALiTY  I — he  for  Ilia 
love  of  a  plenteonsly- spread  board, 
and  for  his  "  poignant  sauces ! "  But 
the  two  are  good  at  heart ;  and  the 
satire  of  the  poet  leaves  to  tbem  un- 
disturbed their  place  in  your  good  es- 
teem. His  other  men  of  some  condi- 
tion—the Monk,  the  Friar,  the  "  Ser- 
geant of  tho  La  wo,"  thoMeTcbant,the 
"Doctonrof  Physike" — he  lashes  with 
a  inoro  vigorous  wrist.  But  not  like  a 
force-monger,  who,  to  gain  your  laugh, 
must  utterly  abase  his  characters,  and 
make  them  merely  ridiculous.  The 
liunting  Monk  wonts  nothing  but  hia 


a  supper,  for  which  all  the  others  shall     hood  off  to  be  a  distinguished  countiy 
pay,  and  which  of  course,  he,  Henry     squire.    He  la  "  a  mm  ' 
abbot  able!"  and,  if 


llailey,  shall  provide.  Upon 
terms  he  will,  without  fee,  perform  tho 
part  of  tlieir  conductor  to  Canterbury 
and  back  again.  In  assenting,  thePil- 
grims  constitute  him  the  judge  of  tho 
tales;  and  thus  mine  host,  wi^  his  joy- 
ous temper,  courtesy,  where  conrteay 


he  keeps  grey- 

ids,  they  ore  ■'  as  awift  as  fowl  of 
flight."  And  look  but  at  liis  horse's 
points  and  coudilion  I  The  rascal  of 
a  "  Frere,"  if,  by  his  perseverance  and 
persuasiveness  in  begging,  he  impo- 
verishes the  county,  ia  a  noble  post  of 
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era.  The  Man  of  Law  has  not  a  few 
passages  of  exdamatoiy  and  apostro- 
phical  moral  and  sentimental  rheto- 
ric. They  compel  you  to  recollect  his 
portrait — 
**  Discret  he  was,  and  of  gret  rerer- 


ence 


He  teemed  swiche,  his  wardes  were  so 


wise. 


*> 


The  Clerk  has  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  largeness  in  his  manner  of  relat- 
ing, is  rather  an  explicit  and  Incid 
ftilness  in  representing  an  interesting 
subject,  than  what  is  properly  called 
diffnseness.  Chancer  has  said  of 
him — 

^  Not  a  word  spake  he  more  than  was 
nede;" 

and  yon  will  see  accordingly,  that  al- 
though he  details  his  narrative,  every 
word,  in  its  place,  is  pertinent  and 
serviceable.  He  ends  with  a  freak, 
which  carries  him,  you  are  disposed 
to  think,  out  of  his  character.  He 
has  related,  after  Petrarch,  the  story 
of  patient  Griseldis,  with  beautifid  ear- 
nestness and  simplicity.  He  has 
conducted  her  through  all  the  trials 
which  the  high-bom  lord  thought 
good  to  lay  upon  the  low-bom  wife, 
has  displayed  and  rewarded  her  ini- 
mitable ^^  wifly  pacicnce,"  and  then 
confesses,  that  not  being  imitable, 
neither  is  it  intended  that  it  should 
be  imitated.  In  short,  he  *^  stints  of 
emestful  matere ;"  and  to  "  gladen" 
his  audience,  ends  with  ^^  saying  them 
a  song,"  in  six  quauitly-rhymcu  stan- 
zas, in  which  he  counsels  the  wives 
to  stand  upon  the  defensive  against 
theur  husbands,  and  take  all  natural 
care  of  themselves — 

**  Be  ay  of  cherc  as  li{;ht  as  lefe  on  linde, 
And  let  Aim  care,  and  wcpe,  and  wringe, 
and  waiL'' 

The  ironical  counsel  does  not  belie 
the  moral  of  the  story ;  but  it  comes 
unexpectedly  from  him  whom  the 
Iloste  has  called  upon  for  his  talc, 
with  remarking,  that  he  '*  rides  as 
still  and  coy  as  a  maid  newly  espous- 
ed sits  at  her  bord.*' 

Tlie  Franklin  has  at  home  a  grace- 
less cub  and  heir  of  his  own.  If  good 
living  were  one  and  the  same  thing 
with  holy  livings  this  should  the  less 
easily  have  happened.  The  Franklin 
is  wonderfully  captivated  with  our 
yonng  Stiuire's  breeding,  grace,  and 


eloquence.  The  contrast  bringa  hia- 
own  ^^burdane'*  painfblly  into  hia 
mind,  and  wrings  from  him  a  morti- 
fied exclamation.  The  old  man,  wUh 
his  sanguine  complexion,«iid  hia  beard 
«  White  as  U  the  dayeile,'' 

has — ^notwithstanding  the  sharp  cen- 
sorship which  he  exercises  over  his 
cook— a  heart  in  his  bosom.  The 
pleasure  with  which  he  has  heard  the 
Squire,  vonches  as  mnch;  and  mors 
decisively  so  does  the  story,  whidi 
he  himself  teUs  from  the  <M  Breton 
lays ;  another  story  of  a  virtnons  wife, 
strangely  tried,  of  all  the  three  tiie 
most  strangely.  Her  fanaband,  ft 
knight,  is  on  a  voyag^,  and  she  takes 
a  horror  of  the  penloos  rocks  that 
edge  their  own  shore.  Meanwhile,  ft 
youthful  squire  pursues  her  with  love. 
One  day,  in  a  mockcnr,  she  promises 
to  grant  him  his  suit  if  he  will  remove 
all  the  rocks  in  a  morning.  After 
some  perplexity  of  thought  he  re- 
sorts to  an  able  magidan  at  Orleans ; 
who,  for  the  consideration  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  undertakes,  and  accom- 
plishes the  feat.  Who  is  now  hard 
bestead,  but  the  lady?  She,  in  her 
strait,  consults  her  husband,  who 
has  retumed;  and  the  hononrabtoj 
husband  says — yon  must  keep  yonr* 
wont.  The  squire  oomes  tat  hia 
guerdon.  ^^  My  husband  says  that  I 
must  keep  my  word."  ^Indeed! — 
and  shall  a  squire  not  know  bow  to 
do  a  *  gentil  dede,*  as  well  as  a 
knight?  I  release  you  your  promise.** 
— He  carries  £50(X--all  of  the  agreed 
sum  that  he  can  muster  to  the  con- 
jurer, and  prays  of  him  time  for  the 
rest.  "  Have  I  performed  my  un- 
dertaking?" "  Yes !"—  "  And  the 
lady  hers?"— The  squhre  hi  obliged 
to  relate  the  sequence  of  events. — 
*^  And  is  a  clerk,"  exclaims  the  mas- 
ter, **  less  able  to  do  a  gentil  dede, 
than  squire  and  knight?  Keep  thy 
money,  Sir  Squire ! " 

That  is  a  creditable  tale  for  a  coun- 
try gentleman — 

**  Whoso  tabic  dormant  in  the  halle 

alway 
Stood  rcily  covered  alio  the  longe  day." 

There  is  much  feeling  in  the  detail 
of  the  stor>',  and  the  magical  showsi 
by  which  the  enchanter,  beftme  strflE* 
ing  his  bargain,  demonstrates  hia 
competency,  and  by  which  be  aftar* 
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wards  eseciiles  hie  engagement,  are 
droescd  out  with  vivid  itn agination. 

Bat  now  it  is  reallj  high  time  that 
jou  Bliould  hear  Dryden  on  Chancer. 
For  ia  not  this  Number  IV,  of  onr 
Speciinena  of  the  British  Critics? 

"  With  Ovid  ended  tho  golden  age 


as5: 


others,  I  may  justly  giro  cmr  emmtiy  ■ 
mui  the  precedence  in  thkt  part '  ainoa 
I  can  reDieinl:i;ruothiiig  of  Ovid' which 
was  wholly  hie.  Both  of  them  nndetw- 
stood  the  Duuuien ;  under  wUoh  nama 
I  comprehend  the  puaions,  and  la  %.- 
larger  sense  the  descriptioni  of  person^. 


of  the  Roman  tongue;  from  Chaucer     and  their  very  habits.  For_ 
*■''■■■■-  ■  see  Baucis  and  Philemon  a 


the  purity  of  the  English  tongue  began. 
The  manners  of  the  poets  were  not  un- 
litie  :  both  of  thsm  were  well  bred,  well 
natureil,  amorous,  and  libertine,  at  least 
in  thfir  writings ;  it  may  be  also  ' 
their  li     -    "'^-'     -    '■  -     ■' 


n.ple,I 
perfectlj. 
amter  hiif  .- 


before  ni . 

drawn  them ;   and  all  the  piigrimi 
the  Canttrbmy   TaUt,  thtir  hamom^ 
their  featnrea,   and  their  rery  drcM^ 
a*  distinctly   —"■••-'  -        ■      — 


1.  Their  studies  were  the 

J  and  philology.     Both  „.  — -    ,   — 

them  were  knowing  in  astronomy ;  of     ^^  erea    there,  too,  the   Sgai 
which   Ovid's   Bookt    of    tht    Roman      "^  ""  "    ' 

Feati/,  and  Chaucer's  Trealite  of  tJU 
Aitrohibe,  are  sufGcient  witnesses. 
But  Chancer  was  likewise  an  astrologer, 
as  were  Virgil,  Horace,  Persins,  and 
Manilius.  Both  writ  with  wonderiiil 
facility  and  clearness ;  neither  were 
great  .inientora ;  for  Ovid  only  copied 
the  Grecian  fables,  and  most  cf  Chau. 
cer'j  stories  were  lalten  from  his  Italian 
contemporaries,  orthrirpredecessors — 
Boccace  his  '  Decameron '  was  fint  pub- 
lished ;  and  from  thence  our  Engllsh- 
n  has  borrowed  many  of  his  '  Canter- 


me     u  distinctly   u  if  I  had  snpped  with 
of     them   at  the   Tabard,  in   Southwuk. 


Chancer  are  much  more  lively"  ai 

in  a  better  light ;  which,  though  I  have 
nut  lime  lo  prove,  yet  I  appeal  to  tbs 
render,  and  am  sure  ho  will  clear  me 
IVoiij  partiality.  The  thoughts  and  words 
rtinain  lo  be  considered  in  (he  tonipa, 
risiin  of  the  two  poets,  and  I  have  caved 
myself  oQc-balf  of  that  ULour  by  own- 
ing IhoC  Ovid  lived  when  tho  Roman 
tongue  was  in  itti  meridian;  Chaucer, 
in  the  dawning  of  oiir  Jangnage  ;  there- 
fore, that  part  of  the  compariaoo  stand* 
not  on  an  equal  foot,  any  more  than 
(he  diction  of  Ennius  and  Ovid,  oi 


bury  Talcs.'    Yet  that  of  Patamon  and     Chancer  and  our  present  Engliih.    Tho 


Arcite  was  written,  in  all  probability, 
by  some  Italian  wit,  in  a  former  age,  aa 
I  shall  prove  berenfter.  The  t^e  of 
GrisllJe  was  the  invention  of  Petrarch ; 
by  him  sent  to  Bocoacc,  from  whom  it 
came  to  Chaucer.  TrolU'Saiid  Creitida 
was  also  written  by  a  Lombard  author, 
but  much  amphiied  by  our  English 
translator,  as  well  as  beautified;  the 
genius  of  our  countrymen,  in  general, 
being  rather  to  improve  an  invention 
than  to  invent  IhemselTes,  as  is  evident 
not  only  in  our  poetry  but  in  many  of 
our  manufactures.  I  And  I  have  anti- 
cipated already,  and  taken  up  from 
Boccace  before  I  come  to  him;  but 
there  is  so  much  less  behind  {  and  I  am 
of  tlie  temper  cf  most  kings,  who  iove 
to  be  in  debt,  are  all  for  present  money, 
no  mnttcr  how  they  pay  it  afterwards ; 
besides,  the  nature  of  a  preface  is  ramb- 
ling, never  wholly  out  of  the  way,  nor 
in  it.  This  I  have  learned  from  the 
practice  of  honest  Montaigne,  and  re- 
turn al  mj  pleasure  to  Ovid  and  Chan- 
I'or,  of  whum  I  have  little  more  to  say. 
Both  of  ihem  built  on  the  inventions  of 
other  men;  yet  since  Chaucer  had 
si^niething  of  his  own,  os  The  Wift  of 
Bitth's  Ta!e,  The  Cock  and  Ika  Fok, 
nliich  I  hixvc    translated,   and   seme 


ords  are  given  up,  as  a  post  m 
defended  in  'lor  poot,  because  he  nanC- 
ed  Ihf  ido^lcra  nrt  of  fortifying.  Th« 
thoughts  remain  to  lie  considered  ;  and 
they  are  to  be  measured  only  by  their 
propriety  ;  that  is,  as  they  flow  more  or ' 
less  naturally  from  the  perion 
scribed  on  such  and  Ncb  occt 
Tho  vulgar  judges,  which  sreoino  parts 
in  ten  of  all  nations,  who  coll  conceits 
and  jing-les  wit,  who  see  Ovid  full  of 
Ihem,  and  Chaucer  altogether  without 
them,  will  Ihiuk  mc  little  less  tlian  mad, 
lor  preferring  the  Englishman  to  the 
Roman.  Yet,  with  their  leave,  I  must 
prefume  to  say,  that  Ibe  things  lliey 
admire  are  only  e''"ering  trifles,  and 
so  far  from  being  witty,  that  in  a  seri- 
ous poem  Ihey  are  nBusenus,  because 
they  are  unnatural,  Would  any  man 
who  is  ready  to  die  for  love,  describe 
his  passions  liho  NEurissna;  would  he 
think  of  inO]Km  me  eopia  fteil,  and  b 
dozen  more  of  sueh  exprei^oDi,  poured 
on  the  neck  of  one  another,  and  rignify- 
iiig  nil  the  same  thing  !  This  is  just 
John  LitUewil,  in  '  Bartliolomeiv  Fair,' 
who  hod  a  conceit  (as  he  tells  you)  left 
him  in  his  misery  ;  a  Dnserable  conceit. 
On  these  oeeaaions,  the  poet  should  en- 
deavour to  rwe  pily;  hot,  instead  of 
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this,  Orid  is  tickling  you  to  laugh. 
Virgil  never  made  use  of  such  machines 
when  he  was  moring  you  to  commise- 
rate the  death  of  Dido ;  he  would  not 
destroy  what  he  was  building.  Chaucer 
makes  Arcite  violent  in  his  love,  and 
unjust  in  the  pursuit  of  it ;  yet  when 
he  came  to  die,  he  made  him  think  more 
reasonably :  he  repents  not  of  his  lore, 
for  that  had  altered  his  character ;  but 
acknowledges  the  injustice  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  resigns  Emilia  to  Pala- 
mon.  What  would  Ovid  have  done  on 
this  occasion  ?  He  would  certainly  have 
made  Arcite  witty  on  his  deathbed ; — 
he  had  complained  he  was  farther  off 
from  possession  by  being  so  near,  and 
a  thousand  such  boyismsy  which  Chau- 
cer rejected  as  below  the  dignity  of  the 
subject.  They  who  think  otherwise, 
would  by  the  same  reason  prefer  Lucan 
and  Ovid  to  Homer  and  Virgil,  and 
Martial  to  all  four  of  them.  As  for 
the  turn  of  words,  in  which  Ovid 
particularly  excels  all  poets,  they  are 
sometimes  a  fault,  and  sometimes  a 
beauty,  as  they  are  used  properly  or 
improperly ;  but  in  strong  passions 
always  to  be  shunned,  because  passions 
are  serious,  and  will  admit  no  playing. 
The  French  have  a  high  value  for  them ; 
and  I  confess  they  are  often  what  they 
call  delicate,  when  they  are  introduced 
with  judgment ;  but  Chaucer  writ  with 
more  simplicity,  and  followed  nature 
more  closely,  than  to  use  them.  I  have 
thus  far,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
been  an  upright  judge  betwixt  the  par- 
ties in  competition,  not  meddling  with 
the  design  nor  the  disposition  of  it; 
because  the  design  was  not  their  own  ; 
and  in  the  disposing  of  it  they  were 
equal.  It  remains  that  I  say  something 
of  Chaucer  in  particular. 

**  In  the  first  place,  as  he  b  the  fa- 
ther of  English  poetry,  so  I  hold  him  in 
the  same  degree  of  veneration  as  the 
Grecians  held  Homer,  or  the  Romans 
Virgil.  He  is  a  perpetual  fountain  of 
good  sense;  learned  in  all  sciences, 
and  therefore  speaks  properly  on  all 
subjects.  As  he  knew  what  to  say,  so 
he  knows  also  when  to  leave  off;  a 
continence  which  is  practised  by  few 
writers,  and  scarcely  by  any  of  the  an- 
cients excepting  Virgil  and  Horace. 
One  of  our  late  great  poets  is  sunk  in 
his  reputation  because  he  could  never 
forgive  any  conceit  which  came  in  his 
way ;  but  swept  like  a  drag-net  great 
and  smalL  There  was  plenty  enough,  but 
the  dishes  were  ill  sorted ;  whole  pyra- 


mids of  sweetmeats  for  boys  ud  womeoy  , 
but  little  of  solid  meat  for  men.  All 
this  proceeded,  not  from  any  want  of 
knowledge,  but  of  judgment.  N«ther 
did  he  want  that  in  discerning  tlie  bean- 
ties  and  faults  of  other  poets^  but  only 
indulged  himself  in  the  inxnry  of  writ- 
ing ;  and  perhaps  knew  it  wms  a  fiudt^ 
but  hoped  the  reader  would  not  find  it. 
For  this  reason,  though  he  must  always 
be  thought  a  great  poe^  he  is  no  longer 
esteemed  a  good  writer;  and  {or  ten 
impressions  which  his  worlcs  hare  had 
in  so  many  successive  years^  yet  at  pre- 
sent a  hundred  books  are  scarcely  pur- 
chased once  a  twelvemonth ;  for  as  my 
last  Lord  Rochester  sidd,  though  some- 
what profonely,  '  Not  being  of  God,  he 
could  not  stand.' 

*'  Chaucer  followed  nature  ereiy 
where,  but  was  never  so  hM.  to  go 
beyond  her ;  and  there  is  a  g^reat  dif- 
ference of  being  poeia  and  fmnit  jMMta, 
if  we  may  believe  Catullus^  as  moc^  as 
betwixt  a  modest  beharionr  and  affec- 
tation. •  ♦  ♦ 

**  He  must  have  been  a  man  of  most 
wonderful  comprehensive  nature^  be- 
cause, as  it  has  been  truly  observed  of 
him,  he  has  taken  into  the  compass  of 
his  Canterbury  TaU$  the  various  man- 
ners and  humours  (as  we  may  now  call 
them)  of  the  whole  English  nation,  in 
his  age.  Not  a  single  character  has 
escaped  him.  All  his  pilgrims  are  se- 
verally distinguished  fhnn  each  other; 
and  not  only  in  their  inclinations,  but  in 
their  very  physiognomies  and  persons. 
Baptista  Porta  could  not  have  described 
their  natures  better,  than  by  the  marks 
which  the  poet  g^ves  them.  The  matter 
and  manner  of  their  tales,  and  of  their 
telling,  are  so  suited  to  their  different 
educations,  humours,  and  callings,  that 
each  of  them  would  be  improper  in  any 
other  mouth.  Even  the  grave  and  se- 
rious characters  are  distinguished  by 
their  several  sorts  of  gravity;  their 
discourses  are  such  as  belong  to  their 
age,  their  calling,  and  their  breeding ; 
such  as  are  becoming  of  them,  and  of 
them  only.  Some  of  his  persons  are 
vicious,  and  some  virtuous;  some  are 
unlearned,  or  (as  Chaucer  calls  them) 
lewd,  and  some  are  learned.  Even  the 
ribaldry  of  the  low  characters  Is  differ- 
ent ;  the  Reeve,  the  Miller,  and  the  Cook, 
are  several  men,  and  distinguished  fhim 
each  other  as  much  as  the  ndncing  Lady 
Prioress,  and  the  broad-speaking  m^ 
toothed  Wife  of  Bath.  But  enoQ|^  of 
this ;  there  is  such  a  variety  of 


springing  up  before  me,  th&t  I  am  dii- 
li'tu^led  in  my  choice,  uid  know  not 
wliicb  to  follow.  It  is  sufficient  to  M;r> 
aeoording  to  the  proverb,  tliat  here  19 
God's  plenty.  We  have  our  forefathers 
and  great-granddiunes  all  before  us,  as 
they  wore  in  Chaucer's  days;  their  ge- 
neral characters  are  still  remaioing  in 
mankind,  and  even  iu  England,  though 
they  are  called  by  other  names  than 
tliose  of  monks,  and  friars,  and  canons, 
and  lady -abbesses,  and  nuns;  for  man- 
kind is  ever  the  same,  and  nothing  lost 
out  of  nature,  though  every  thing  is  al- 
tered. May  I  have  leave  to  do  myself 
the  justice,  (aioce  my  enemies  will  do 
me  none,  and  are  so  far  from  granting 
rac  to  be  a  good  poet,  that  thaj  will 
not  allow  me  bo  much  u  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian, or  a  moral  man,)  may  I  have 
leave,  I  say,  to  inform  my  reader,  that 
I  liave  confined  my  choice  to  Each  tales 
of  Ciiaucer  as  savour  notbing  of  im- 
modesty. If  I  had  deured  more  to 
please  than  to  instruct,  the  Reeve,  the 
Miller,  (be  Sbipman,  the  Merchant,  the 
Sumner,  and,  above  all,  the  Wife  of 
Batli,  in  the  prologue  to  her  tale,  would 
have  procured  me  aa  many  friends  and 
readers  as  Ihero  are  beaux  and  ladies 
of  pleasure  in  the  town,  But  I  wUl  no 
more  offend  against  good  manners.  I 
am  sensible,  as  1  ought  to  be,  of  the 
scandal  I  have  given  by  my  loose  writ- 
ings; and  make  what  reparation  1  am 
able,  by  this  public  acknowledgment. 
If  any  thing  of  this  nature,  or  of  pro- 
fancocss,  be  crept  ioto  these  poems,  I 
am  so  far  from  defending  it,  that  !  dis- 
own it,  totiim  hoe  indietam  volo.  Chan- 
cer makes  another  manner  of  apology 
for  his  broad  speaking,  and  Boccace 
makes  the  like ;  but  I  will  follow  neither 
oflhcm." 

An  English  i-cadcr  Is  likely  to  have 
held  his  way  through  the  Palamon 
and  Areite  of  Drj'den,  ere  arriving  at 
the  Knight's  Tale  of  Chancer.  It  will 
noteasilyliappen  that  he  overleaps  that 
Version,  so  fall  of  the  fire  and  vigor- 
ous grace  which  ho  dclighta  in,  and 
couched  in  tlic  vcrj'  choicest  of  that 
English  on  which  his  ears  habitually 
feed,  lo  introduce  himself  all  at  once  to 
the  antique  and  to  Lim  obsolete  Origi- 
nal. The  pure  impression,  therefore, 
with  'nliicli  he  woaid  read  the  Tale  In 
its  proper  place,  if  be  there  Srst  got 
ncijunintcd  with  it,  is  hardly  to  be  ob- 
tniucd.  No  matter !  Forget  Dryden, 
and  plunge  yourself  into  Chancer, 
lie  surprised,  if  you  can,  as  yon 
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surelj  will  be  amused,  «t  eocoiuiteriiig 
the  inextricable  commuLtiirB  o[  man- 
ners, usages,  tones,  thinkioga,  and 
speakings,  which  time  and  apace  have 
done  their  best  at  keepbg  asunder — 
the  chivalry  of  modem  Europe,  and  of 
the  middle  ages,  transplanted  into  the 
heroic  age  of  old  Greece,  and  to  th.e 
Court  of  Theseus,  "  Dnk  of  Athenes." 
Be  surprised  and  amnsed,  but  do  not 
therefore  lay  the  book  out  of  yonr 
hand,  or  laugh  the  old  master  to 
scorn,  or  do  him  other  than  reverent 
andhooonrablejostice.  Take  rather 
the  story  to  pieces,  convince  yoursdf 
step  by  step  how  strangely  at  every 
turn  the  old  world  and  the  new,  the 
Christian  and  the  Heathen,  are  con- 
founded together,  and  feel  at  eveiy  step 
how  the  vitality  which  the  good  poet 
has  infused  into  big  work,  reconciles 
and  atones  discordancies  and  discre- 
pancies ;  and  in  spite  of  the  perplex- 
ing physiognomy,  how  that  most 
needs  be  one  body  which  Is  informed 
and  1.  -<;.  'ii'ii;.'li  all  its  joints 
and  ■    :  ■  III-  spirit. 

].il.  III  |i,m--  (In'  dlory — untwist 
the  iiiiL'iLuiiii.il  i^lussicol  and  roman- 
tic i\mA'U.  Make  sure  of  the  fault, 
and  I  hen  hnslcn  to  forgive  it.  The 
fault !  Ai'o  you  quite  sure  that  it  is 
one  'i  liceollect  that  it  is  not  ChaucCT 
w6(>  r.'l:ites  the  Kniglit's  Tale.  Chan- 
cer is  hero  a  dramatic  poet,  and  his 
Kn!i;lit  relates  his  own  tale.  What!-— 
Shall  he,  n  ho  has  "  fiill  often  time  the 
bord  begun," — 

"  AboTBn  all£  natiouns  In  Pmce ;" 
who  has  "  reysed  in  I^ettowe,  and  Ip 
Ruce,"  has  been — 
"  In  Gemade  at  the  ner* 
Of  Algrsir,  and  ridden  In  Belmariei"' 
who  was — 

"  At  Leyes  and  at  Satalte, 
When  they  were  wonne;  and  in   tli* 

Crete  Bee, 
At  many  a  noble  armee ;" —  , 

he  who  has  been  at —  \^. 

"  Mortal  batt^le*  fiftene. 
And  foughtea  for  onr  faith  at  Tramisenef 
In  listes  thries,  and  ay  jlain  his  fo  " — 
shall  he,  npoD  the  qaalm  of  a  queasy 
criticism,  not  be  allowed  lo  iraiisler 
something  of  the 
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wh'ch,  "  from  the  time  that  he  first 
began  to  riden  out,"  he  has  loved — 
across  a  gap  of  a  few  hundred  leagues 
and  years?  To  what  end  else,  it 
may  be  asked,  has  he  approved  him- 
self, "  full  worthy  in  his  lordes 
werre,"  and  "  ridden  thereto  no  man 
ferre,"— 

^  Aa  well  in  Christendom  as  in  He- 
then  esse^ 
And  ever  honor'd  for  his  worthinesse?" 

Why,  the  Knight  would  have  been  no 
knight  at  all  if  he  had  been  Richard 
Bentley  or  John  Milton,  and  not,  as 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  he  was, 
le  nobU  et  vaiUant  Chivaler  Matheu 
DE  GouRXET,  whose  marble  tells  us 
that  he  had  fought  at  Benamar]^ 
and  Algezire,  and  been  at  abundance 
of  battles  and  sieges,  named  and  un- 
named, in  Christendom  and  Hea- 
thenesse— **  en  les  quex  il  g€ugna 
nobkment  araunt  los  et  honour'''' — and 
who  ''  died  m  1406  at  the  age  of  96.'' 
It  is  therefore  Sir  Matheu  de  Goumey 
who  speaks,  like  a  knight,  of  knight- 
hood— and  let  him  speak — 

**  Who  nerer  yet  no  vilainie  ne  sayde. 
In  all  his  life  unto  no  manere  wight.'* — 

Let  him  speak,  justifying  his  eulogist, 
and  showing  us,  as  weU  as  may  be, 
by  his  words,  what  his  deeds  showed 
the  world,  that — 

^  He  was  a  veray  parfit  gentil  kniglit  !*' 

The  first  transaction  that  is  related 
with  some  full  process,  is  the  chivalrous 
enterprise  of  Thesens  against  Creon, 
King  of  Thebes.  This  dispiteous  and 
abominable  tyrant  prohibits  the  bodies 
of  the  warriors  fallen  in  the  celebrated 
siese  of  that  city  from  buriaL  The 
widows  of  the  slain  princes  and  nobles 
move  Theseus  for  vengeance  and  re- 
dress, which  he  instantly  undertakes, 
and  forthwith  executes.  And  now  mark 
the  admixture  of  times  and  manners. 
In  the  first  place,  thehcinousness  of  the 
crime,  and  even  the  imagination  of 
such  an  impiety,  are  purely  antique,  as, 
in  truth,  the  fact  itself  is  on  classical 
record  in  the  "  Antigone  "  of  Sophocles. 
Again,  the  suppliant,  bereaved,  and 
woebegone  wives  have  awaited  The- 
scus's  coming  "in  the  temple  of  the 
goddess  Clemency,"  than  which  no- 
thing can  be  more  classical ;  and  the 
manner  in  which,  at  his  return  home 
from    his   victorious   war  upon  the 


^^  Amasones,"  the  sorrowfU  eompaay 
receive  him,  kneeling  by  two  and  two, 
clothed  in  black,  along  the  highway, 
might  persuade  yon  that  Sir  Matiien 
had  read  the  (Edipns  TyranmiSY  ^i^d 
succcssfullyimitat^CEdipiis's  di^oroiB 
and  picturesque  reception  fai  the  streets 
of  Thebes,  by  the  kneeUng,  plagae- 
smitten  population  of  the  city. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  claim  of 
redress  at  the  hand  of  the  warrior 
carries  your  imagination  to  the  inter- 
esting volumes  of  St  Palaje;  and 
clearly  refers  to  the  obligatioii  by 
which  the  knight,  at  his  investitaie, 
bound  himself  to  redress  all  wrongs, 
especially  those  of  the  ladlea.  And 
Theseus  is  nothing  slack  in  acknow- 
ledging the  obligation.  He  dismonntB, 
takes  them  each  and  all  np  in  his  aniM, 

''And  swore  Ids  oth»  as  h$  wa$  trewB 

knight;' 

that  he  will  do  his  endeayonr  that  the 
world  shall  appland  the  chastisbig  of 
the  "false khiff.^'—-Agam, when theone 
day's  deiDDlishingfi£$th«s|^yen  CreoB 
to  deiith,  and  his  land  mto  Theseos'a 
hand,  and  the  two  right  Heroes  of  the 
Tale,  the  Theban  cousins,  Palamoa 
and  Ardte,  are  dragged  out,  half-aliTB 
and  half-dead,  from  the  heap  of 
the  slain,  the  "  herauds  ^  know  toenit 
by  the  "  cote-armoure,*'  to  be  of  the 
blood-royaL  Of  comnse,  they  ut 
designated  *^  knights."— Again :  Tli»* 
sens  will  take  no  ransom  for  theoL 
That  is  perhaps,  indifferently,  ancient 
or  modem ;  but  it  sonnds^to  oar  ean 
rather  modem,  that  he  shuts  them  up 
in  a  high  tower,  which  overioolai  tin 
Garden  of  his  Palace. 

But  now  we  plunge  into  the  boaom 
of  our  own  Heroic  times.  To  do  oIk 
servance  to  the  May  is  a  rite  that  we 
find  continually  occurring  in  the  poetry 
of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  onMay  morn- 
ing that  Emelie,  going  hito  the  nrdea 
to  gather  fiowers,  and  wreathe  fat 
herself  a  coronal,  is  first  seen  by  the 
two  C4iptive  Theban  kinnnen.  Ajain^ 
when  ^Vrcite,  liberated  by  the  inter-' 
vention  of  Pirithous,  has  retnned, 
and  LB  living  unrecognised  in  the  aer- 
vice  of  Theseus,  it  is  predaely  ^mmi 
the  same  occasion  of  gCHnff  into  tlM 
wood  to  gather  "grcnes*^for  May 
morning,  that  he  ftuls  in  with  Pal** 
mon,  who  has  the  night  before  broiniMi 
prison,  and  hides  himself  dniiiig  tlM 
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day  in  the  forest— which  encounter  er  is  eatitled  to  nnderstand  'that  the 

leads  to  their  set  encounter  in  anna  poet  does  for  liim  the  very  best  thing 

Die  nest  day,  and  so  to  the  int«iTup-  any  poet  can  do,  that  he  infuses  into 

tion  of  their  duel  by  Thescos  himself,  his  poetical  dreum  his  own  pulsating 

end  so  to  all  tbo  cooBcquent  course  of  life-blood. 

events.    Whatever  the  true  rites  of  The  immense  joy   and   universal 

letuniin^  May  may  have  been,  in  claa-  jnVdee  of  nature,  called  oat  by  the 


fiical  antiquity,  the  observance  comes 

into  tJiia  tale  from  the  manners  of  me- 

diawal  Europe,  not  of  aueient  Greece. 

With  nliat  glad  and  tight  ritual. 


annual  reneving  of  warmth,  light, 
life,  and  beauty,  and  the  share  and 
the  Bympatby  of  man  in  the  diffiiaive 

and  esnberant  benediction,  fix  thcm- 


the  Athenians,  in  the  Arat  years  selves  and  titki-  form  in  sMed  anil 
after  the  war  of  the  Seven  Chiefs  ordered  celebrations  all  the  world  over, 
ngainst  Thebes,  did  homage  to  their     It  seems  hard  to  deny  to  any  nation 

king  and  queen  of  the  May,  -we  do 

not  remember  to  have  seen  distinctly 
described.  At  this  day  the  young 
folic  of  old  Hellas  parade  the  streets, 
shouting  the  classical  >:eXiBu»iir|tts,  or 


rejoicing  on  the  return  of  si 
All  have  it.  Tet  certainly  Chancer 
paints  from  his  own  experience,  and 
not  from  emdition.  The  poem  of 
"The  Cnckon  and  the  Nightingale" 
song  0^  the  swallow,  on  the  1st  of  is  a  mere  extolling  of  love  and  the 
March.  The  Romans  held  their  Flora-  May.  The  exordtnm  is  a  sort  of 
lia  from  the  ^8th  of  April  to  the  Ist  inddentol  hymn  to  the  Love-god,  and 
of  May,  danced  and  saog,  and  had     runs  into  affirming  and  argnlng  at 

games,  and  crowned  themselves  with  

garlands  and  with  Howers.  Never- 
theless, you  instinctively  feel  that  the 
singularly  graceful  picture  of  Emelle, 
called  up  from  slnmber  by  the  dawn- 
ing May  rooming,  and  proceeding  to 
pluck  in  the  royal  garden  the  dew-fresh 
and  bright  materials  of  her  own  coro- 
nal, owes  nothing  to  the  lore  of 
books,  but  is  breathingly  imaged  from 
aoine  graciona  original  of  our  own 
good  fourteenth  centnry.  Yon  remain 
assnred,  that  the  tmatworthy  poet 
recoi-da  his  own  proper  love-expe- 
rience in  adjusting  the  occasion  that 
is  to  vivify  with  a  new  passion  the 
dolorous  prison  of  the  two  Thcbans, 
and  turn  the  sworn  brothers- In -arms 
into  rivals  at  deadly  fend  with  eacb 
other.    ITiat  rougher  age  of  the  world 

— rude  the  day  waa  not  that  produced     s,      ...  ,.      -,,.   ,   ,      „„   - 
and   cherished    Chancer -6«d  this     May  l^mking  of  hia  lady     m  open- 
virtue,  that  the  grown-up  men  and     n>g  of  the  1- lower  and  Leaf  puts  yon  in 
n  were  stillTby  a  pwt  of  "^-=-     ^""^^  whether  voa  are  not  ratliPr  m 
heart,  children.    The  welcoming- 
the  May  is  described  by  the  old  poets 
in  different  countries  of  Europe  as  a 
passion — seizing  npon  young  and  old, 
liigli  and  low.    All  were  for  the  honr 
children— children  of  nature.    When, 


^e  Compl^t  of  the  Black  Enkfat 
— love  is  his  complaint — ftila  in  i&y. 
The  nshBppj  lover  hai  bnllt  hinuelf 
a  lodge  or  bower  tn  the  greenwood, 
whether  with  Tctaming  Ma^  be  wldi- 
draws  himself  from  all  teasta,  societies, 
and  throngs  of  men,  to  dedicate  him- 
self to  love-monmlng,  and  where, 
nnder  the  trees,  whilst  the  month  of 
luvejaal;^,  lie  remains  aban<luned  to  his 
love-martynlom.  That  '  Dn-mo  of 
Chaucer,'  which  has  been  supposed, 
although  Tyrwliitt  thinks  fancifully, 
to  refer  to  the  marriage  of  John  of 
Gatint  with  the  Lady  Blanclio,  hap - 
pSns  as  he  lay  alone  o  ■  ■  -     - 


omci  wero  .till"  by  a  pirl  of  tbeir    f"'!'  "'"l'?'  Jv""  "J  ™'  '«"»'  " 
-  -  -  yon  find  that  the  nightinple  has  been 


two  kinsmen,  governing  their  whole 
after-life,  Is  in  this  manner  attached 
by  our  poet  to  the  visit  made  upon 
this  occasion  by  Emelie  to  the  garden 
which  their  tower  overlooks,  theread- 


ali  the  day  long  singing  the  service  of 
May.  All  this  amorous  and  poe- 
tical caressing  of  the  May  discovers, 
in  the  twice  resting  tlie  process  of 
events  in  "The  Kmght'a  Tale"  upon 
the  observance  of  May-day,  a  signifi- 
cancy  otherwise  perhaps  less  evident, 
Shaiispeare,  in  the  verse — 
"  As  fnll    of  spirits  as  the  month  of 

May," 
expresses  the  natural  groimd  which 


6^ 

ceremony  and  eulogy,  solemn  or 
quaint,  have  ai-tificially  displayed  in 
the  usages  of  old  times,  and  in  the 
poetry  of  Chaucer. 

But  to  return  to  our  two  knights. 
They  are  brotJiers-in-arms — ^by  the 
by,  rather  a  romantic,  than  a  classi- 
cal institution— and  so  pledged  to  help 
one  another  in  love ;  and  the  question 
arises,  as  the  ground  of  a  long  argu- 
ment, which  is  traitor  to  the  other. 
Yet  here,  too,  is  intermixed  the  clas- 
sical with  the  romantic.  For  Pala- 
mon,  who  first  sees  Emelie,  takes  her 
for  the  goddess  Venus  ;  on  which 
Arcite  ingeniously  founds  his  own 
plea,  that  lie  first  loved  her  as  a 
woman,  and  so  is  entitled  to  the  help 
of  the  other.  Their  silent  armuig  of 
one  another,  for  mortal  duel,  in  the 
forest,  each 

"  As  frendly  as  he  were  his  owcn  bro- 
ther," 

reminds  you  of  chivalrous  loyalty  and 
faith ;  although  it  woidd  be  hard  to 
deny  that  the  antique  warriors  miglit 
have  been  as  honest.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  in  Homer  every  knight  arms 
himself,  and  the  two  Thebans  must 
have  worn  modem  armour  to  need 
this  help.  And  yet  here  what  a  clas- 
sical reUef  in  the* simile  of  the  hunter! 
Of  all  transplantation  from  the  mo- 
dem to  the  ancient,  tempered  never- 
theless with  antiquity,  their  great 
listed  Duel  stands  foremost.  Take  it, 
with  all  the  circumstances  that  intro- 
duce it.  Whilst  the  kinsmen  are 
fighting,  Theseus  rides  up,  "  pulled 
out  a  sword,  and  cried,  Ho  I "  This  is 
the  language  of  the  14th  century,  and 
the  westem  side  of  Europe.  But  he 
swears  by  "  mighty  Mars,"  that  the 
first  who  strikes  another  stroke  shall 
lose  his  head.  Both  are  liable  to 
death.  Falamon  for  having  broken 
prison,  and  Arcite,  because  his  avoid- 
ing Athenian  ground  on  pain  of  death 
Wiis  an  original  condition  of  his  libe- 
ration. Theseus'  challenge  to  them, 
"  Tell  me  who  ye  are  that  are  so  bold 
as  to  fight  here  without  judge  or 
officer,"  is  the  manner  of  the  poet's 
day.  In  the  time  of  Theseus,  fighting 
in  a  w^ood  near  Athens  was  free  to  aU 
the  world. 

^  What  saves  them?  The  interposi- 
tion of  the  ladles  I  Queen,  princess, 
o     t  and  all,  who  think  it  a  pity 
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two  gallant  young  ^'gentil  moa"  of 
^^  gret  estat"  shall  diOi  and  all  for 
love.  The  duke  is  moved;  for  pity 
soon  melts  in  a  ^^gentilherte."  And  he 
appoints  a  regular  Tournament — that 
at  the  year's  end  they  shall  meet, 
each  bringing  a  hundred  knights, 
and  fight  it  out.  He  pledges  himself 
*'  upon  his  troth,  and  as  he  is  a 
knight,'  that  he  who  shall  slay  his 
adversary,  or  ^  out  of  Ustes  him 
diive,'  shall  have  Emelie  to  wife. 

The  lists  are — from  the  hint  of 
antiquity — a  regular  Amphitheatre,  a 
mile  about — walled,  and  the  seats  in 
steps  to  the  height  of  sixty  paces. 
Art  and  wealth  have  been  lavished 
in  making  the  field  worthy  of  the 
fight.  Over  the  Eastern  gate  is  an 
altar  and  an  "  Oratorie"  to  Venns-r 
over  the  Westem,  to  Mars— on  the 
North  side  is  one  to  Diana.  The  de- 
scription of  the  three  Fanes  is  of  sur- 
passing power.  Among  the  portraitures 
in  that  of  Mars  is  the  Suicide,  for 
whom  the  relater,  poet  or  knight,  for- 
gets himself  in  his  vivid  conception, 
and  says  that  he  saw  it. 

The  allies  of  the  two  knights  are 
both  classically  and  romanticallj' 
chosen.  With  Falamon  comes  '*  Li- 
curge,  the  grete  king  of  Trace."  Tliat 
is  classical.  With  Arcite  '^  the  grete 
Emetrius,  the  kuig  of  Inde."  Tluit  is 
romantic.  The  persons  of  the  two 
kings  are  described  at  large,  with 
great  strength  and  fecundity  of  paint- 
ing. And  here  agaui,  in  the  way  of 
art,  the  contrast  is  admirably  sustained 
and  efifective.  Licnrge  is  the  older, 
more  uncouth,  and  giant-like.  The 
youthful  Emetrius  is  more  splendid 
and  knightly.  Both  are  thorongUv 
regal  and  formidable.  Licnrge  n 
black-bearded,  for  the  sake  of  mors 
savage  effect ;  wherefore  the  mon- 
arch of  Inde,  contrariwise  to  the  actoal 
distribution  of  races  over  the  earth, 
or  more  properly  speaking  to  the 
known  infiuence  of  dunate,  is  fair. 
His  crisp  and  ringed  locks  are 
yellow,  and  glitter  like  the  son.  His 
complexion  ma^  trouble  the  phy- 
siologists; but  IS  not  likely  to  dis- 
compose the  poetical  reader  under  the 
tuition  of  Christopher  North.  The 
^'  foure  white  belles"  that  draw  the 
^char  of  gold'  upon  which  theThradaa 
stands^  are  as  antique  as  yon  can  dc» 
vise.     The  tamed  eagle  is  any  li^ 
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white, which  Etnutriiis  carries  "for his 
dediiit" — therettiif,  in  lien  of  a  hawk 
upou  his  hand,  is  of  manners  that  arc 
almost  our  DWD. 

Each  king  bi'iiigs  his  own  hundred 
knights.  Tbe;  arrive  "  on  ilic  Sondaj 
abouwn  prime."  Tlic  liltinj;  will  be 
next  day.  The  tJirec  persons  priuci- 
paliy  interested  in  the  issne  of  the  im- 
pending combat  perform,  in  the  inter- 
vai,  tbeirderotionsat  tlic  three  several 
shrines,  which  liave  been  aptiy  pro- 
vided for  them  in  tlio  building  of  tiie 
lists.  Each  of  them  obtains  an  answer 
from  the  respective  deity.  Two  hours 
era  the  day,  Palamon  visits  the  oratory 
of  Venas,  He  ])iajs  thiit  he  may  win 
Emetie,  althongb  he  should  lose  what 
comparatively  lie  regai-ds  with  indif- 
ference, the  paim  of  the  conflict.  The 
statue  of  the  goddess  renders,  after  a 
long  delay,  tbe  signal  of  acceptance. 
Emelie,  at  snnrisc,  worships  Diana. 
Her  first  prayer  is,  that  she  may  re- 
main till  death  the  virgin  servant, 
herself  a  huntress,  of  the  divine  hunt- 
ress ;  and  if  that  may  not  be,  that  he 
may  win  her  wlio  best  loves  her. 
Upon  the  altar  she  kindles  two  fires, 
which  bum  ominously.  One  goes  out 
and  revives  again.  Then  the  other  is 
wholly  quenched— drops  of  blood 
falling  out  from  the  hissing  and  burn- 
ing brands.  All  this  the  process  of 
tbe  combat  and  its  consequences  after- 
wards elucidate ;  as  the  appearing 
goddess  forewarns  her  chaste  worship- 
per. The  '  nexte  hour  of  Marto' — 
whereof  anon — Arcjte  ofiers  prayer 
and  incense  to  the  God  of  War.  He  is 
accepted,  and  victory  promised;  but 
the  oracular  voice  murmurs  the  words 
fdntly  and  hollowly. 

All  this  intricate  omination  comes 
forcibly  out  in  tbe  sequence  of  events ; 
and  is  in  itself,  as  you  feel,  at  all 
events  right  classical.  The  treatment 
of  the  Hours  lies,  deeper.  It  is  astro- 
logical. For  the  twelvenow  longer  and 
now  sltorier  hotirs,  into  which  the  time 
from  sunrise  to  sunset— and  the  twelve 
now  shorter  and  now  longer,  into 
which  the  time  from  sunset  to  sunrise 
was  divided,  belonged  to  the  Seven 
I'lanets,  in  the  order  Satnm,  Jupiter, 
Wars,  Sol,  Vonns,  Mercury,  Luna — 
by  following  out  which  order,  you  will 
discover  that,  since  the  first  hour  of 
Sunday  belongs  to  the  Sun,  giving 
name  to  the  day — the  twenty-third 
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liour,  or  the  second  before  annriae  of 
the  followiugday,  will  belong  to  Venus, 
to  whom  Palamon  then  prays — andlhe 
hour  of  sunrise,  next  day^  belongs  to 
.  the  Moon,  or  iJiftiia,  to  wliom  Emelio 
then  addresses  herself.  Following 
the  cii-cle,  yon  find  that  the  foorih 
hour  of  Monday  belongs  to  Mart. 
This  b  Ardtc's  hour.  And  if  you 
wonder  how  such  Chaldaic  and 
Egyptian  tore  should  come  into  your 
tale  of  chivalry,  you  will  be  relieved 
by  understanding  that  these  dedica- 
tions had,  in  our  poetical  ugen,  due 
popularity  for  infusing  into  them  a 
poetical  efficiency ;  forasmuch  aa  an 
old  French  "  Shepherds'  Calendar," 
cited  by  Tyrwhitt,  alleges  the  veiy 
rule  wliich  wo  have  given,  for  the  iu- 
Btruction  of  him  "who  will  weet  how 
tlic  Shepherds  do  wit  which  planet 
reigneth  every  hour  of  the  day  and  nf 
the  night."  lliis  timing,  therefore,  of 
eacriSce  and  orison  to  the  planetary 
hours,  is  pertinently  and  speakingly 
feigned  by  Chancer. 

The  Tournament  follows,  which  is 
medieval  enough.  Arcite,  according 
to  the  promise  of  Mars,  is  victorious. 
Palamonistalicnand bound.  Buthcrp 
is  the  difficulty.  Venns  has  pramised 
Emelie  to  Palamon.  Satnm,  the  nyxf- 
'KnftitTii,  finds  a  remedy,  and  gratifies 
his  grand -daughter.  As  Arcite,  the 
victor,  having  taken  otF  bis  helmet, 
rides  along  the  lisis  to  show  himself 
to  all,  and  especially  to  Emelie,  Pluto, 
at  the  request  of  Satnm,  sends  an 
infeinal  fury  who  starts  up  out  of  the 
ground  before  him.  The  seared  horse 
plunges  and  stumbica  ;  Arcite  U 
thrown  upon  bis  head,  and  taken  np 
for  dead.  He  is  not  deitd  \  but  be 
dies,  and  is  burned,  after  the  fashion 
of  Patroclus  and  Hector ;  and  twelve 
months  after,  his  virgin  widow  is  by 
Tbeseusgiven  in  marriage  to  Palamon. 

What  is  the  real  effect  of  all  this 
commixture  ?  Tbe  truth  is,  that  under 
such  circomstanc-es,  after  a  little  re- 
sistance and  struggliug,  you  give  in, 
and  let  the  poet  have  bis  own  way, 
]irovJded  that  he  is  a  poet.  There  is 
but  one  condition — that  the  poet  put, 
into  wbalevermanuere,  true  life.  Then 
yon  willingly  give  up  your  own  dull 
book-lcaming,  and  accept  his  paint- 
ing for  the  authentic  record  of  reality. 
You  arc,  in  fact,  gradnally  conducted 
to  this  pii^s,  tlirtt  you  look  upon  his- 
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tory  as  iisefnl  for  ministering  mate- 
rials to  poetry,  not  npon  poetry  as 
bound  to  teach  liistory.  But  Cliaucer 
has  wonderfully  put  life  into  the 
classical  part  of  the  poem,  so  that  you 
can  hardly  say  that  he  seems  more 
at  home  in  giving  the  manners  which 
he  had  seen,  than  in  reviving  the 
manners  which  he  had  only  read.  He 
has  this  in  common  with  Shakspeare. 
In  common  with  Shakspeare  he  has, 
too,  the  apology  for  the  confusion  of 
manners — of  having  lived  before  we 
were  as  critical  in  the  costume  of 
mges  and  nations  as  we  now  are. 

The  '  Knight's  Tale,'  after  the  re- 
quisition usually  laid  upon  an  epic 
fable,  makes  use,  and  skilfully,  of  pre- 
ternatural machinery.  And  hero  we 
will  venture  a  vindication  against  an 
illustrious  critic.  The  first  suggestion 
to  the  banished  Arcite  of  returning  to 
Athens,  comes  to  him  in  sleep.  There 
Is  a  slight  involving  of  the  supernatural 
— at  least  of  the  fabulous.  He  dreams 
that  Mercury  appears,  and  announces 
to  him  an  end  of  his  woe  at  Athens. 
On  awaking,  he  casts  his  eyes  on  a 
mirror,  and  sees  that  he  is  so  changed 
with  love-pining  that  he  no  longer 
knows  himself— goes  in  disguise  to 
Athens,  offers  himself  to  ser\'e  in  the 
household  of  Emelie,  and  is  accepted. 
Sir  W.  Scott  blames  this  introduction 
of  Mercury  as  needless,  but  let  it  be 
remembered : — 


First,  That  this  is  introductory  to 
far  more  important  divine  interposi- 
tions, is  in  keeping  with  them,  and 
prepares  the  imagination  for  them. 

Secondly,  That,  so  managed,  it  is 
the  least  violent  intervention  of  a  god; 
the  apparition  being  ambigaons  be- 
tween a  natural  dream  and  a  real  di- 
vine manifestation :  an  ambiguity 
which,  by  the  by,  is  quite  after  the 
antique.  So,  Mercury  appears  to 
iEneas  in  a  dream  in  the  F&h  Book 
of  the  ^Eneid :  and  compare  Hector's 
Ghost,  &c. 

Thirdly,  That  a  psychological  fact 
may  be  understood  as  here  "lively 
shadowed:"  —  namely,  that  active 
purposes  have  often  their  birth  during 
the  mystery  of  sleep ;  and  it  would 
be  a  very  felicitous  poetical  expres- 
sion of  thi§  phenomenon  to  turn  the 
oracular  suggestion  of  the  soul  into  a 
deity — Stta  cuiqueVKV^fit  dhra  cupido. 

Fourthly,  It  is  completely  probable, 
that  the  fancy  of  a  believer  in  Mer- 
cury' would  actually  shape  his  own 
dreaming  thought  into  the  suitable 
deity. — The  vision  is  Ugbtly  touched 
by  Chaucer,  and  gracefully  translated 
by  Dryden.  The  classical  inventions 
throughout  appear  to  be  veiy  much 
from  Boccaccio ;  but  the  poetry  of  the 
relation  Chaucer's  own. 

Do  you  wish  to  see  Dryden  in  bis 
majesty  ?    Look  here : — 


**  But  in  the  dome  of  mighty  IVfars  the  rod. 
With  different  figures  all  the  sides  were  spread. 
This  temple,  less  in  form,  with  equal  grace, 
Was  imitative  of  the  first  in  Thrace : 
For  tliat  cold  region  was  the  loved  abode. 
And  sovereign  mansion  of  the  warrior  god. 
The  landscape  was  a  forest  wide  and  bare. 
Where  neither  beast  nor  humaii  kind  repair ; 
The  fowl  that  scent  afar,  the  borders  fiy. 
And  shun  the  bitter  blast,  and  wheel  about  the  sky. 
A  cake  of  scurf  lie  s  baking  on  the  ground. 
And  prickly  stubs,  instead  of  trees,  are  found ; 
Or  woods  with  knots  and  knares  deform *d  and  old, 
Headless  the  most,  and  hideous  to  behold; 
A  rattling  tempest  through  the  branches  went. 
That  stripp'd  them  lare,  and  one  solo  way  they  bent. 
Heaven  froxe  above  severe,  the  clouds  congeal. 
And  through  the  crystal  vault  appear'd  the  standing  hail. 
Such  was  the  face  without ;  a  mountain  stood 
Threat  ning  from  high,  and  oTcrlookVI  the  wood; 
Beneath  the  lowering  brow,  and  on  a  bent. 
The  temple  stood  of  Mars  armipotent; 
The  frame  of  burning  steel,  that  ca.st  a  glare 
Frcm  far,  and  £.ccm'd  to  thaw  the  freezing  air. 
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Thence  issued  BUih  a  blust  und  hollow  roiir, 

Jki  threaten'd  tTom  the  hiugo  tu  beuve  the  door ) 

In  through  that  dour,  a  norlhcra  Ugbt  there  abone  ; 

'Twa»  all  it  had,  fur  tiUicIoks  there  were  none. 

The  gate  was  adkmnnt ;  eternal  {nme '. 

Which,  hew'd  by  Mi.rs  hirn^.-lf,  from  Indinn  qnarries  caiB 

The  labour  of  a  l.i..il  ;  amt  -.M  nh>T<f; 

Tough  iron  plates  were  clench'd  to  malce  it  strong. 

A  ton  about  was  every  pillar  there; 

A  polish'd  mirror  shone  not  half  so  dear ; 

There  eaw  I  how  th*  secret  frion  wrought. 

And  treason  labouring  in  the  traitor's  bought. 

And  midwife  Time  the  ripen 'd  plot  to  murder  bronghL 

There  the  red  Anger  dared  the  pallid  Fear ; 

Next  stood  Hypocrisy,  with  holy  leer  ; 

Soft-Bmiliiif;,  and  demurely  lookinf;  down. 

But  bid  the  :  ,  ; 

The  assaaai., ,      ,  i.I  ■ 

And,  far  thi_    ■iji_L. ■;.;;. ..!■_,  i '!■■  lij.;l-i  :rii;jid. 

On  t'other  ^idi',  th'ri.'  btooil  Dciilrijctlou  bare, 

Unpuoish'd  Rapine,  and  a  waste  of  war ; 

Contest,  with  sbarpen'd  luuves,  in  cloisters  drawn. 

And  all  with  blood  bcepread  the  holy  lawn. 

Loud  menaces  were  beard,  and  foul  disgrace. 

And  bawling  infamy  in  language  base. 

Till  sense  waa  lost  in  sound,  and  silence  Bod  the  plaoe. 

The  skjer  of  himself  yot  saw  1  there. 

The  gore  congeal'd  was  clotted  in  his  hair. 

With  eyes  half  closed,  and  gaping  mouth  be  lay, 

And  grim,  a.s  when  ho  breathed  his  sullen  soul  away. 

In  midst  of  nil  the  dome  Misfortune  sate. 

And  gloomy  Disi'ontent,  and  fell  Uebatp, 

And  Madness  laughing  in  his  ireflil  mood ; 

And  arm'd  compljiint  on  theft,  and  cries  of  hlood. 

There  was  the  murder'tl  corpse  in  covert  laid. 

And  violent  deatb  in  thousand  shapes  display'd. 

The  city  to  the  sdiliers'  rage  rest^n'd. 

Successless  wars,  iind  poverty  bchmd : 

Ships  burnt  in  fight,  or  forced  on  rochy  shores, 

And  the  rash  huntef  strangled  bj  the  boars ; 

The  new-born  babe  by  nurses  overlaid  ; 

And  the  cook  canght  within  the  raging  fire  he  made. 

All  ills  of  Mars  his  nature,  fbuoe  and  steel ; 

Tbe  gasping  charioit'er  beneath  the  wheel 

Of  bis  own  car  ;  tlie  ruin'd  bouse  that  faUs 

And  intercepts  her  lord  betwixt  the  walls. 

The  whole  division  tbnt  lo  Klars  pertains. 

All  trades  of  death  Ibat  deal  in  steel  for  gains, 

Were  there;  tbe  butcher,  armourer,  and  smith,  ' 

Who  forges  sbarpen'd  faulehions,  or  the  scythe, 

Tbe  scarlet  conqui^Bt  on  a  tower  was  jilaced 

With  shouts,  and  soldiers'  acclamations  graced  ; 

A  pointed  sword  hnng  thrcat'ning  o'er  his  head, 

Sustain'd  but  by  a  slender  twine  of  threap 

There  saw  I  Mara  hia  Ides,  the  Capitol, 

The  seer  in  vain  foretelling  Ctesar's  fall ; 

The  last  TriumTirs,  and  the  wars  they  more. 

And  Antony,  who  lost  tbe  world  for  love  : 

These,  and  a  thousand  more,  the  Fane  adorn. 

Their  fatOB  were  painted  ere  the  men  wer«  bom ; 
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All  copied  from  the  hcayens,  and  ruling  force 

Of  the  red  star,  in  his  reroWing  course. 

The  form  of  Mars  high  on  a  chariot  stood, 

All  sheathed  in  arms,  and  gruffly  look*d  the  God : 

Two  geomantic  figures  were  display *d 

Ahove  his  head,  a  warrior  and  a  maid. 

One  when  direct,  and  one  when  retrograde.** 

hearer,  than  the  war  which  has  en- 
camped a  hundred  thousand  Greeks 
in  siege  before  the  imperial  city  of 
Priam.  From  a  great  poet,  the  mo^t 
Homeric  of  modem  poets — what  a 
judgment  on  the  Iliad!  TnippN 
words  are  —  "  Novimus  judicium 
]  >rydeni  do  poemate  quodam  Chauccri 
pulchro  sane  illo,  et  admodum  lau- 


"  The  Knight's  Tale,  the  longest 
and  most  laboured  of  Chaucer's 
stories,  possesses  a  degree  of  regu- 
larity which  might  satisfy  the  most 
severe  critic.  It  is  true  that  the  hon- 
our arising  from  thence  must  bo  as- 
signed to  the  more  ancient  baixl,  who 
had  himself  dravrn  his  subject  from  an 
Italian  model ;  but  the  high  and  de- 


cided preference  which  Dryden  has  *  dando,  nimirum  quod  non  raodo  vere 


given  to  this  story,  although  some- 
what censured  by  Trapp,  enables  us 
to  judge  bow  much  the  poet  held  an 
accurate  combination  of  parts,  and 
coherence  of  narrative,  essentials  of 
epic  poetry."    This  is  in  Sir  Walter's 
happiest  natural  vein;    not  so  the 
astounding  passage  that  follows  it. 
*'  T/iat  a  classic  scholar  like  Trapp 
should  think  the  plan  of  the  Knight's 
Tale  equal  to  that  of  the  Iliad,  is  a 
degree  of  candour  not  to  be  hoped  for ; 
but  surely  to  an  unprejudiced  reader, 
a  story  which  exhausts  in  its  conclu- 
sion all  the  interest  which  it  has  ex- 
cited in  its  progress;   which,  when 
terminated,  leaves  no  question  to  be 
asked,  no  personage  undisposed  of, 
»nd  no  curiosity  unsatisfied,  is  ab- 
stractedly considered  more  ffratifyimj 
than  t/ie  history  of  a  few  weeks  of  a 
ten  years'  war^  commenced  long  after 
the  siege  had  begun,  and  ending  )ong 
before  the  city  was  taken '.''^     Why, 
is  not  this  the   true  and  magnifi- 
cent praise  of  the  Iliad,  that  from  the 
heart  of  the   immense  war  it   has 
taken  out  a  story  of  individual  inte- 
rest, which  begins  where  your  curio- 
sity asks,  and  where  your  sympathy 
finds  repose?    Achilles — his  quarrel 
with  Agamemnon — his  loss  of  Patro- 
cles — his  vengeance  on  Hector — ac- 
complished when  he  willingly  relin- 
quislies  the  body  to  burial  ?    That  is 
the  integrity  of  an  epic  fable,  which 
employs  the  Ten  Years'  War,  not  for 
its  subject,  but  for  the  illimitable  field 
in  which  its  gigantic  subject  moves. 
He  was  the  greatest  of  the  poets, 
who  knew  how  to  make  the  storms, 
rising  and  falling,  in  the  single  breast 
of  the  goddess-lK)m  more  to  you,  his 


epicum  sit,  sed  iliada  etiam  atque 
Jl*]neada  secjuet,  irao  snperet.  Sed  no- 
y  imus  eodem  tempore  vhri  illios  maxinii 
non  semper  accnratissimas  esse  ccn- 
suras,  nee  ad  severississimam  critice» 
normam  exactas:  illo judiee^  id  pier  urn- 
que  optimum  est,  guod  nunc  prtB  numi' 
bus  habet^  et  in  quo  nunc  accupaiur,*^ 
Perfectly  true.  >Vhat  says  Diyden  ? 
^*  It  is  of  the  epic  kind,  and  perhaju 
not  much  inferior  to  the  'Ilias'  or 
the  ^iEneid.'  The  story  is  more 
pleasing  than  either  of  them,  the  man- 
ners as  perfect,  the  diction  as  poetical, 
the  learning  as  deep  and  varioos,  and 
the  disposition  full  as  artfhl,  otilyit 
includes  a  greater  length  of  time,  as 
taking  up  seven  years  at  least."  Good- 
win says  truly,  ^^  This  eologiom  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be  written  in  a 
spirit  of  ridicidous  and  impertinent 
exaggeration."  And  he  then  says 
as  truly,  that  it  is  '^  fiill  of  no- 
velty and  surprise,  is  every  where 
alive,  comprises  the  most  powerfbl 
portrait  of  chivalry  that  was  perfaapi 
ever  believed,  and  possesses  eveiy 
thing  in  splendour  and  in  action  that 
can  most  conspicuously  point  cot 
the  scenes  of  the  narrative  to  the  eye 
of  the  reader."  Dryden*8  version  is 
indeed  what  Warton  has  prononnccd 
it  to  be—^^the  most  animated  and 
harmonious  piece  of  vcreificatioD  in 
the  English  language." 

If  you  ask  what  reconciles  jron  to 
the  prevalent  confusion  of  manners  in 
this  noble  poem,  it  is  the  earnest  simple 
spirit  with  which  the  Knight  goes  on 
relating  as  if  he  believed  every  word. 
It  is,  as  we  said,  nith  Chancer  as  with 
Shakspcare.  Shakspeare  mixes  tfanes 
of  the  world,  and  we  bear  it  lachhpo, 


1815.]  NorA't  ^pecMiau  q, 

:i  tomplele  modem  Italian— a  more 
'uiu'tly  logo — serves  iindLT  Lucius, 
giMivral  to  BOme  emperor — iro  forget 
ivliich,  ifwoeverknew — ofolditome; 
:iu(l  beguilea,  to  the  deatb  almoat, 
that  Fosthumus  Leonatus — n  Celt, 
by  I  lie  by,  with  two  Lntia  names — 
to  whom  Jupiter — not  exuctly  the  sa- 
proine  deity  of  the  Celto-British  Pan- 
tlii'uii^^escends  in  actual  prcseace. 
We,  the  anditora,  or  the  readers, 
meanwhile,  breathe  no  whisper  of 
d'lubt  or  dissatJsfacUoD.  Why  should 
we  ?  We  believe  with  eye,  and  ear, 
and  imagination,  and  heart ;  and  are 
as  fain  of  onr  wildly- com  pounded — 
rrnl-unrtai — dream,  as  the  bu^is  are 
<>■'  the  dawning.  Hamlet,  bom  and 
bred  in  the  court  of  our  own  Eliza- 
betii,  and  abruptly c^ed  up  toTown, 
on  the  point  of  graduating  with  honours 
at  Oxford,  b  shown  to  our  creduloui 
itltprehension  rooted  upon  a  soil  and 
iii  a  century  when  and  where  there 
M'cre  no  human  shapes  to  be  met 
with  but  bloodthirsty  Vil;inga  and  in- 
vulnerable Berserkers.  And  wc  take 
ali  in  excellent  part.  Why  shall  we 
not?  We  gain  past  all  computation 
by  the  sli^t  intellectual  concession. 
Besides,  wo  cannot  well  help  our- 
selves ;  for  we  are  not  the  Masters. 
1'lie  enchanter  is  the  Mastci-:— who 
sets  us  down,  not  after  the  sajitig  of 
Horace,  now  in  Greece  and  now  in 
Brituui — but  in  BritaiQ  and  in  Greece 
at  one  and  the  same  moment. 

Shakspeare  comuiuglcs  widely  di- 
vided times  ;  and  why,  two  hundred 
years  before  him,  shall  not  Chaucer? 
It  requires  practice  to  read  Chaucer. 
Not  only  do  you  need  farailiai'kuig  to 
n  form  of  the  language,  which  is  uot 
your  own,  but  much  more  to  a  simpli- 
city of  style,  which  at  first  a[^ars  to 
you  like  barenness  and  poverty.  It 
seems  meagre.  Tou  miss  too  much 
ilie  rich  and  lavish  colours  of  the  later 
lime.  Your  eye  is  UMd  to  gorgeous- 
ne:j3  and  gandiness.  Tlie  severe  plain- 
no^  of  the  old  mannet'  wants  zest  for 
you.  But,  whenyon  are  nsed  to  Chau- 
cer, can  accept  his  expression,  and 
thinkand  feel  with  him,  thishinderance 
wears  off.  You  find  n  strong  imagi- 
nation— a  gentle  pathos — no  lack  of 
accumulatioa,  where  needed— but  the 
crowding  is  always  of  effective  cir- 
cumstances or  ima^ea — a  plajfulnesB, 
npon  occasion,  even  in  scrinns  writing — 
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but  the  special  characteristic  of  the 
style  is,  that  the  word  ia  always  to 
tlie  purpose.  He  amply  possesscc 
his  language,  and  his  sparing  expres- 
sion is  chosen,  and  never  inadequate 
— never  indigent.  His  rule  is,  that  for 
every  phrase  there  be  matter;  and 
narrative  or  ar^ment  is  thus  con- 
stantly progressive.  He  docs  uot 
appear  to  be  hurriedont  of  himself  by 
the  heat  of  composition.  His  good 
nndcrstandiug  completely  goes  along 
with  him,  and  weighs  every  word. 

Dryden's  rendering  of  Chaucer  ia  a 
totally  distinct  operation  from  hie' 
EnglishiQg  of  A'ngil — Homer — Lu- 
croliufl — Juvenal-— Ovid.  And  you 
are  satisfied  that  it  shonld  be  so.  He 
could  not  transfer  these  poets,  accom- 
plished in  art,  and  using  their  lan- 
guage in  an  age  of  its  perfection,  with 
too  close  a  likeuess  of  themselves. 
He  tran.slatcB  because  the  language 
is  unknown  to  his  presumed  reader. 
This  is  but  half  his  motive  with  Chan- 
cer. Tlie  language  would  be  more 
easily  got  over ;  but  the  mind  is  of 
another  ago,  and  that  is  less  acces- 
sible— more  distant  from  us  than  the 
obsolete  dialect.  We  are  contented  to 
have  the  style  of  that  day  translated 
into  the  style  of  onr  own.  Is  this  a  de- 
reIietionof[Kictical  principle?  Hard- 
ly. The  spirited  and  splendid  verse 
and  language  of  Dijden  have  given 
us  a  new  poem.  Why  shoaid  our  li- 
terature have  forborne  frota  so  en- 
riching herself?  Hear  Drydcn  him- 
self. 

"  But  thero  arc  other  juilgea,  who 
think  1  ought  not  ta  huTe  trauslatcd 
Ctiaucer  into  English,  out  of  a  qmie 
contrary  notion.  They  suppoac  Iherp 
is  a  certaiu  veneralion  due  to  hi«  old' 
language,  and  that  It  ia  little  leia  than' 

;rofaaatioii  aucl  eacrilege  to  alter  it. 
'hey  are  I'artlier  of  opinion,  that  some- 
wliat  of  his  good  sense  will  suffer  in  this 
transfusion,  and  much  of  the  beaut;  of 
bis  thought*  will  infallibly  be  lost,  which 
appear  with  more  grace  in  their  old 
habit.  Of  this  opinion  was  that  excel- 
lent person  whom  I  mentioned,  the  lain 
Earl  of  Irfioeslcr,  who  viUupd  Cliauoer 
as  much  as  Air  Cowley  despised  him. 
My  lord  dissuaded  me  from  this  attempt, 
(for  I  was  thinking  of  it  some  yeara 
before  hia  death,)  and  his  authority  pre- 
T^led  so  far  with  me  as  to  defer  g 
nndprtakitiK  wliile  he  lived,  i 


as  to  defer  o» 

lived,  in  Apr^ 
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ence  to  him;  yet  my  reason  was  not 
convinced  with  what  he  urged  against 
it.  If  the  iirst  end  of  a  writer  be  to  be 
understood^  then  as  his  language  grows 
obsolete  his  thoughts  must  grow  ob- 
scure. 

*  MuUa  renasecntur,  qua  jam  cecidcref  ca<knt- 

qua 
Qiut  nunc  $nnt  in  honor6  voeobnla,  si  volet  tutu, 
(^lum  penei  arbitrium  €8t  ct  Jus  ct   norma 

loquendi* 

"  When  an  ancient  word,  for  its 
sound  and  significancy,  deserves  to  be 
revived,  I  have  that  reasonablo  venera- 
tion for  antiquity  to  restore  it.  All 
beyond  this  is  superstition.  Words  are 
not  like  landmarks,  so  sacred  as  never 
to  be  removed.  Customs  are  changed, 
and  even  statutes  are  silently  repealed, 
when  the  reason  ceases  for  which  they 
were  enacted.  As  for  the  other  part 
of  the  argument — that  his  thoughts  will 
lose  of  their  original  beauty  by  the  in- 
novation of  words — in  the  first  place, 
not  only  their  beauty  but  their  being  is 
lost,  where  they  are  no  longer  under- 
ftood,  which  is  the  present  case.  I 
grant  that  something  must  be  lost  in 
all  transfusion-^that  is,  in  all  transla- 
tions ;  but  the  sense  will  remain,  which 
would  otherwise  be  lost,  or  at  least  bo 
maimed,  when  it  is  scarce  intelligible, 
and  that  but  to  a  few.  How  few  are 
there  who  can  read  Chaucer,  so  as  to 
understand  him  perfectly  !  And  if  im- 
perfectly, then  with  less  profit  and  no 
pleasure.  It  is  not  for  the  u.se  of  some 
old  Saxon  friends  that  I  have  taken 
these  pains  with  him — let  them  neglect 
my  version,  because  they  have  no  need 
of  it.  I  made  it  for  their  sakes  who 
understand  sense  and  poetry  as  well  as 
they,  when  that  poetry  and  sense  is  put 
into  words  which  they  understand.  I 
will  go  further,  and  dare  to  add,  that 
what  beauties  I  lose  in  some  places,  I 
^To  to  others  which  had  them  not  ori- 


ginally. But  in  this  I  may  be  partial 
to  myself ;  let  the  reader  judge,  and  I 
submit  to  his  decision.  Yet  1  think  I 
have  just  occasion  to  complain  of  them, 
who,  because  they  understand  Chaucer, 
would  deprive  the  greater  part  of  their 
countrymen  of  the  same  advantage,  and 
hoard  him  up  as  misers  do  their  grand- 
dam  gold,  only  to  look  on  it  themselres, 
and  lunder  oUiers  from  making  use  of 
it  In  sum,  I  seriously  protest,  that  no 
man  ever  had,  or  can  have,  a  greater 
veneration  for  Chaucer  than  myself,  i 
have  traaslated  some  part  of  hia  works, 
only  that  I  might  perpetuate  his  iiiemory« 
or  at  least  refresh  it,  amongst  my  coun« 
trymen.  If  I  have  altered  hun  any 
where  for  the  better,  I  must  at  the  same 
time  acknowledge,  that  I  could  have 
done  nothing  without  him.  FacUe  est 
inventis  addere  is  no  great  commenda- 
tion ;  and  I  am  not  so  vain  to  think  I 
have  deserved  a  greater.* 


•* 


Yon  aro  an  EngUshman,  and  a 
scholar  in  your  mother  -  tongae. 
Good  I  You  liavo  dabbled,  it  may  be, 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  Alfred's  English.  It 
is  all  very  well.  You  read  Chancer 
easily.  Wc  congratulate  you.  You  will, 
wo  hope,  love  the  speech,  andthosonU 
and  the  green,  grassy  mould  of  old 
England  all  the  better.  We  praise  you 
for  searching  England  near  and  far, 
high  and  low.  Do  this  heartUy ;  do 
this  undcrstandingly;  and  you  are  ex- 
cellently engaged.  But  do  not  grudge 
your  next  nc»ighbour,  who  is  merely  a 
modcrnEuglishman — a  thorough  good- 
fellow  of  one,  however — his  Chancer, 
in  a  tongue  and  manner  that  he  can 
read  without  stepping  out  of  himself 
— his  Chaucer,  for  his  possession  of 
whom  he  thanks  Dryden,  and  from 
his  grateful  heart  ejaculates  "  gloriooa 
John!'' 


MATKUom. 


It  U  due  to  the  character  of  this 
Journal,  uDflkacbing  in  ita  Conser- 
vutive  politics  tbrouKb  one  eutire 
stormj  generation,  timt,  in  any  great 
crisis  of  public  interest,  or  in  aDV 
fervent  strife  of  public  opiuion,  it 
should  utterits  voice  atrongly;  uader 
tlic  shape  of  a  protest  and  a  parting 
testimooy  to  the  tmtb,  wbere  thecase 
practically  may  bo  hopeless ;  nnder 
the  shape  of  a  heartj  effort,  co-opera- 
tiug  with  other  efforts,  where  the  case 
is  not  hopeless.  There  is  nothing 
more  depressing  to  patriotic  honour 
and  loyalty  than  the  covrardice  of 
despondency,  even  when  a  cause  has 
touched  the  very  brink  of  defeat ;  and 
we  believe  that  no  spectacle  of  finn- 
nesa  a  more  naturally  congenial  to  the 
temper  of  our  countrymen,  than  the 
fidelity  which  still  makes  signal  of 
its  affection  in  circumstances  despe- 
rate for  resistance,  and  which  in 
mortal  extremities  will  not  relax  its 
hold  from  a  cause  once  conscientiously 
adopted.  Do  we  insinuate  by  this  that 
the  anti-Maynooth  caose  looks  despe> 
rate?  Our  trust  is  otherwise.  But  if  it 
were,  what  we  say  is,  that  not  the 
less  the  duty  rcmams  sacred  of  hoping 
alter  all  light  of  encouragement  seems 
to  have  departed.  This  in  any  case ; 
whilst,  in  the  present,  that  duty  is 
trebly  sacred,  because  a  whole  snc- 
cession  of  objects  will  remain  upon 
which  our  future  hopes  must  retreat, 
oven  if  tills  foremost  intrenchment 
t-houLd  bo  forced.  Maynooth  wilt  be 
no  sutilart/  aggression  on  the  great 
cause  of  Protestanism :  that  carried, 
othei's  will  rapidly  follow :  their  "  as- 
piring heads"  are  already  above  the 
horizon ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  defend 
the  first  line  in  a  spirit  of  gaiety  and 
confidence,  were  it  only  that  thesecood 
lineand  the  third  may  not  beabandoned 
iiudcr  the  contiigion  of  dismay. 

Of  late  tliis  Journal  lias  a  good  deal 
retired  from  the  strife  of  politics.  Our 
readera  must  not  misunderstand  this. 
It  was  not  through  any  treachery 
to  that  duty  of  hope  which  wc  have 
been  insisting  on  as  sacred:  it  waa 
through  a  change  in  the  pnblic  rather 
than  in  ourselves.  Ireland  had  fbr 
some  time  aarrowcd  itself  into  Ur 


O'ComicIl;  domestic  fends  had  <lwin- 
dlud  into  the  com  iinestiou.  Neither 
of  these  subjects,  it  is  true,  was  so 
utterly  exhausted  that  we  could  not 
have  found  something  new  to  say. 
lint  by  the  intolerable  persecution  of 
much  spt'ating  and  much  writing  upon 
tuo  wearisumo  topics,  the  public 
attoutiou  at  last  fell  into  a  mere 
Ietharg3',  from  which  it  conid  not  be 
I'oused  to  vibrate  or  react  under  any 
umonnt  of  stimulation.  The  audience 
fell  away  to  nothiug  as  the  garruli^ 
of  the  speakers  increased  ;  the  public 
)>iit  ience  languished  as  its  abusers  mul- 
tiplied. Now,  however,  Ireland  Is 
■igaiii  restored  to  us  us  a  foantain  of 
interest  under  a  now  and  most  agita- 
ting impulse.  Never,  for  many  years, 
has  the  public  mind  fermented  with 
so  nneoutroilable  aforvoor.  Ascend- 
ency upon  one  field  at  k^aat  for  Popery 
is  now  fult  to  be  making  a  forwanl 
rush ;  the  balance  of  the  constitutional 
forces,  for  a  government  essentially 
I'rotestant,  is  threatened  with  over- 
throw;  aud,  if  this  Maynooth  endow- 
ment prospers.  Protestantism  will  ro- 
ct.'ive  a  deadly  wound  iu  the  enipirti 
which  is,  and  kii»  been,  and  by  Pro- 
vidence was  appointed  to  be,  its  main 
bnlwark. 

In  spi'.ikiug  to  this  qnestion,  it  is 
our  iHiipo^n'  to  aiTay  briefly  before  the 
ri-ailiT  iij  gravest  aspects;  to  presa 
ii|H)u  hi-i  altentioii  one  or  two  which 
liiivi:  licpn  eutirely  neglected;  to  do 
this  w!ih  the  utmost  rapidity  that  [n 
consistent  with  distinct  explanation 
of  our  meauing;  but  all  along  witli 
HO  purpose  of  rousing  angry  preju- 
dices, or  appealing  to  any  one  senti- 
ment that  a  candid  man  of  any  one 
pai-ly  conid  de-scribe  aa  bigotry.  Wo 
disapprovo  entirely,  as  a  needless 
irritation  to  Roman  Catholic  foe^n^ 
uf  going  back  to  the  Revolution  of 
laail.  If  that  gi-ent  event  were  now- 
pending,  inslead  of  being  sixteen  yeais 
in  the  rear,  it  would  be  our  duty,  at 
any  cost  of  passible  offence  in  any 
quarter,  to  speak  of  it  as  our  con- 
science might  require  iis  to  sneafc. 
Itut,  as  things  are,  this  would  be  to 
offer  a  wanton  proTocation,  utterly 
useless  for  any  practical  end,  anil 
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tending  towards  the  continued  aliena- 
tion of  many  excellent  fcUow-subjiicts. 
Wrong  or  right,  the  policy  of  "Eman- 
cipation" has  triumphed;  the  thing 
Is  done,  and  caimot  be  undone;  we 
must  now  adapt  ourselves  to  a  system 
which  has  become  the  law  of  the  land. 
Jt  is  in  such  a  case  as  with  the  past 
orroi*s  of  a  man's  life :  if  he  is  wise, 
he  will  not  suffer  his  energies  to  waste 
ti]<.»mselve8  upon  unavailing  regi'ets. 
To  revoke  the  irrevocable  being  an 
ilfort  so  manifestly  childish,  he  will 
apply  himself  to  an  effort  which  is 
rntional,  manly,  and  full  of  hope — to 
the  correcting  or  mitigating  of  those 
consequences  from  his  errors  which 
]irc  most  threatening  for  his  future 
welfare. 

Social  forms  often  show  the  same 
jjiinciple  of  vitality  and  reproduction ; 
and,  after  the  deadliest  convulsions, 
))ut  forward  corresponding  tendencies 
to  i-estoration  of  their  natural  health 
and  equilibrium.    It  is  one,  indeed, 
amongst  the  tests  of  excellence  in 
any  political  constitution,  that  it  can 
stand  very  rude  shocks,  and  that  it 
has  internal  resources  for  healing  all 
iMjuries  not  organically  destructive. 
( !:'.tholicemanciimtion,  whatevermight 
!;••  thought  of  it  if  viewed  from  a  sta- 
tion of  unlimited  power  to  choose  or 
to  reject,  must  now  be  reconciled  to 
oi.r  minds  for  better  and  worse ;  and 
in  peaceable  times  will  gradually  ad- 
just itself  to  the  working  of  our  poli- 
tical system,  settling  into  the  general 
ci-onomy  of  the  machine.     But  this 
Maynooth  endowment  tends  to  other 
U'Mdts.     The  steps   are    inevitable 
iVom  this  centre  to  the  very  outer- 
\xiO:it  periphery  that  bounds  the  am- 
bition of  Irish  Popery ;  viz.  to  abso- 
lute ascendency  for  itself,  to  abso- 
lute overthrow  of  Protestantism  in 
Ireland,    and  therefore   to   ultimate 
8e))aration  of  that  island  from  the 
Hritish  empire,  so  far  as  the  dreadful 
I'lrort  is  concerned.    For  we  must  not 
overlook  the  modem  symptoms  of  the 
case.    Formerly,  as  in  1782  for  in- 
stance, Ireland  dreamed  not  of  any 
further  advantages  than  such  as  could 
be  extorted  from  the  occasional  diffi- 
culties of  England  imder  foreign  hosti- 
lity, and  such  as  should  be  sanctioned 
by  English  parliamentary  concession. 
Bat  under  the  long  agitation  of  Mr 
O'ConneU  a  new  party  has  grown  up, 


which  regards  Ireland — ^however  in- 
ferior for  aggressive  war — as  strong 
enough,  by  means  of  its  excessive 
population,  and  the  local  advantages 
inherent  in  every  possessor  of  the  soil, 
for  throwing  off  the  connexion  with 
England.  Independence,  on  the  foot- 
ing of  a  separate  nation,  is  seriously 
aimed  at  by  the  young  blood  of  Ire- 
land ;  not  with  a  view  to  any  imagi- 
nary advantages  from  development 
of  native  resources  or  alleviation  of 
taxes,  but  on  the  single  excitement 
of  nationality.  And  by  this  ultimate 
object,  as  undoubtedly  a  favoured 
object  working  underground  and  ex- 
tensively in  the  Ireland  of  1845,  wo 
must  measure  the  tendencies  of  an 
endowment  conferred  by  Parliament 
upon  the  Popish  religion. 

Rightly  to  judge  of  any  favour 
or  privilege  whatever  conceded  to 
Popery,  we  mtist  consider  the  position 
of  Popery  with  respect  to  the  altered 
prospects  of  the  world  as  it  now  is, 
and  the  duties  of  Protestantism,,  per- 
manently as  well  as  specially,  in  re- 
lation to  the  changed  and  chan^ng 
attitude  of  our  own  particular  crisis. 
But  these  being  the  capital  aspects  of 
the  case,  we  will  first  of  all  notice 
those  more  manageable  and  remem- 
berable  topics  which  are  flying  abroad 
upon  the  popular  breath  amongst  our 
antagonists. 

It  is  alleged  that  we,  the  con- 
federate opponents  of  the  grant,  are 
not  natural  allies.  Being  hetero^ 
ueous,  our  opposition  cannot  becordial. 
Why  not  ?  If  comprehensive  nnani- 
mity,  and  undistiuguishing  nnanimity, 
were  an  indis[)ensablo  condition  to- 
wards a  legitimate  confederacy,  then 
it  would  be  an  impossibility  that  any 
combined  action  of  men  (which  is  one 
main  purpose  of  human  society)  should 
ever  arise.  Some  of  ns  tUnk  It  a 
high  duty  of  the  state  to  endow  and 
favour  that  form  of  Christianity  which 
the  predominant  opinion  (as  ooUei^ed 
from  the  total  empire)  pronoimoes  the 
true  one.  This  is  our  own  creed;  and 
it  is  our  further  belief  that  this  dnty 
is  strengthened  where  not  only  the 
general  opinion  has  prononnced  itself 
strongly  for  that  particular  religions 
system,  but  where  also  the  histoiy  and 
the  institutions  of  the  land  hftve  nn» 
folded  themselves  for  oentmrieaf  and 
through  memorable  stmggleB,  under 
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the  inspiration  of  tliat  sv^tcm,  con- 
forming  to  it,  aud  rooeiving  its  im- 
press. On  tbe  other  baud,  cousidcv- 
abie  masses  of  tboso  nlio  now  pull 
togcttierivith  ours«tves,  are  permuteDt 
protestors  against  all  stntc  endow- 
ments of  any  one  particular  cliorch ; 
anrl  not  only  bo,  but  they  object  to  any 
possible  mode  of  connexion  between 

the  govemment  and  the  fanctious  of    witiidraw  from  nil  other 
ecclesiastical  bodies.     What  of  that  ?     Not  b^g  Papists,  the 

Those  are  most  tbongbtleas,  or  elae     '    "     '  "' 

incapable  of  self-control,  nho  at  snck 
a  moment  of  contuinn  peril  remind 
us  of  difierences  utterly  imperti- 
nent to  the  question.  Can  we  not 
abstract  ?    If  we  are  in  discord  upon 


Popish  regiment,  it  is  clearlj  the  duty 
of  goremmpHt  to  provide  a  Popish 
chaplain,  and  to  see  that  he  is  properly 
nnaliGed  for  bis  office;  because,  if  you 
do  not  open  a  regular  channel  to 
Popish  instructions,  yon  arc  snre  that 
both  conscience  and  woridly  honour, 
paramount  principles  for  dtorishing 
amongst  soldiers,  will  lead  them  to 


political  points,  . 


practically  infidels.  But  tho 
case  is  far  otherwise  for  the  Iiitdt 
people.  Government  is  not  summon- 
ed to  provide  any  part  of  an  improved 
equipage  for  an  Irish  religious  esta- 
blishment.     That  is  done,  or  done 


upon  tbe  great  interests  o 

moil  Protestantism  ?    Why  must  wo 

be  in  harmony  further  than  as  to  the 

I  vast  cause  which  we  jointly  de- 


!  not  agreed     snfliciently.    Whether  as  Protcslant 


Catbolic,  every  man  has  access  to 
religious  instructions  and  religiions 
consolations.  There  Is  no  call  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  priestly  n ' 


fcad?    Upon  thie  logic,  Whigs  and     istratious;  for,  considering  the  quality 


i  meeting  npou  tlie  same  deck 
must  not  unite  to  "itink,  bum,  nod 
destroy"  the  enemies  of  their  common 
country ;  or  two  liouseholds,  Itadical 
and  Conservative,  in  the  same  village, 
must  not  work  the  same  engine  for  poses, 
the  extinction  of  a  iiro  which  threat-     spectability 


of  the  doctrines  and  usages  which  are 
essential  to  Popcjy,  we  do  not  beliere 
that  the  Irish  priesthood  is  much  open 
to  improvement  as  a,  machinery  for 
carrying  out  its  own  iodefeasibie  pur- 
~  '  lO  tho  standard  of  re- 
Maynooth,  wcmld  not 


ens  every  hearth.     As  to  tho  case  of     alter  the  character  of  the  creed  which 
'  o  oppose  the  grant  exdumvly     Maynooth  teaches.    And  when  it  ii 


on  the  principle  of  hostility  t 
endowments  of  religious  bodies,  all  of 
ns  sec  cieai-iy  that  they  travel  on  onr 
road  no  inch  further  than  it  leads  to 
a  private  purpose  of  their  own,  and 
that  they  will  violently  wheel  away 
from  ns  at  the  point  where  our  pur- 
poses begin  to  divide.  Bat,  in  the 
mean  time,  our  pctrposes  at  this  mo- 
,  and  for  tbe  instant  result,  do 


said  that,  with  i  higher  edncation,  the 
Romish  priesthood  would  be  more 
likely  to  breed  schism  or  incipient 
reformation  within  their  own  order,  we 
doubt  greatly  as  to  tbe  interpretation 
of  the  beta  upon  which  that  specula- 
tioDis  grounded.  The  Reformation, 
which  shook  tbe  sixteenth  century, 
did  not  arise,  (as  we  see  it  alleged,) 
because  Luther  or  Mclanchtbon  was 


jiot  divide ;  and  tbeir  support  is  good    so  much  above  tho  standard  of  monk- 
0  much  of  the  struggle  as  they  are     ish  edncation.    Men  quite 


cuusdcntiously  able  to  share  with  i 

But  surely,  say  another  class  of 
objectors,  though  it  is  a  pity  that 
Ihe  Irish  are  not  Protestants,  it  is 
Itetter  that  they  should  have  Popery 
tor  tbeir  form  of  religion  than  no  re- 
ligion at  all.  True.  And  if  this  were 
the  alternative  necessity,  via.  that, 
I'opcry  decaying,  all  region  must 
decay  in  Irelaml ;  then  we  also  should 
cordially  support  any  safe  mode  (bnt 
not  Ihia  mode)  of  raising  tho  standard 
of  education  for  tbe  priestly  instruc- 
tors of  Ireland.  But  we  are  not  called 
npon  to  le^late  for  that  dilemma. 
If,  indeed,  tho  cose  were  that  of  a 


sively  learned  as  they,  and  even  more 

highly  endowed  by  nature,  had  but 
the  more  passionately  undertaken  the 
cause  of  Papal  Rome  in  consequence 
of  those  great  advantages.  Luther 
was  strong  in  the  strengtli  of  his 
forerunnei's.  The  men  of  Luther's 
age  iiiAeriletl  tho  zeal  and  the  light 
kindled  by  three  centuries  of  grow- 
ing truth.  And  what  put  the  crest 
and  plnmagc  upon  the  aspii'ing  hope.t 
of  that  period,  was  the  providen- 
tial madness  of  Rome,  and  tho 
towering  altitude  of  her  cormptious, 
which  just  then,  ti'om  mercenary 
causes,  soared  aloft  more  audaciously 
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than  ever  before.  In  the  present  stato 
of  the  Papal  church,  and  under  the 
new  hopes  which  wo  shall  point  out 
farther  on,  as  just  now  opening  upon 
her,  it  is  more  than  ever  improbable 
that  any  laxity  of  discipline  at  May- 
nooth,  or  in  the  general  government 
internally  of  the  Irish  church,  will  be 
euflfered  to  leave  openings  for  heresies 
to  arise.  Essentially,  Kome  is  aware 
that,  for  the  next  half  century,  be- 
yond all  the  churches  of  earth,  sho 
will  be  a  church  militant.  Escap- 
ing decay  during  that  critical  period 
irom  the  immense  diffusion  of  general 
knowledge,  [but  of  knowledge  not  by 
any  means  concurrently  connected 
with  spiritual  knowledge] — liome  is 
likely  (as  we  shall  soon  argue)  to  take 
a  prodigious  bound  fonvard.  And  it^ 
on  the  other  baud,  any  great  fermen- 
tation of  truth  should  commence  in  the 
Popish  church  of  Ireland,  and  that  a 
vacuum  should  thus  be  creat<^d,  into 
which  the  priests  could  no  longer  carry 
their  minstrations  acceptably,  that 
vacuum  would  be  instantly  filled  by 
zealous  Protestants.  Such  a  change 
would  be  so  far  from  leaving  any  part 
of  the  Irish  poor  denuded  of  spiritual 
aid,  or  in  any  way  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  infidelity,  (acconliug  to  the  ob- 
jection,) that  Protestant  help  would 
ai'ise  (we  are  well  assured)  in  a  ratio 
more  than  corresponding  to  a  neces- 
sity that  must  naturally  have  been 
t^radual  in  its  development.  And  thus 
it  would  appear — that,  by  strengthen- 
ing Maynooth,  Government,  so  far 
from  protecting  the  people  against  the 
chances  of  infidelity,  wouhl  (in  the 
case  supposed)  have  been  intercepting 
the  fair  chances  of  our  own  Protes- 
tant missions.  Besides,  that  (accord- 
ing to  a  constant  reproach  of  our  an- 
tagonists, which  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  forget  exactly  when  it  fur- 
nishes an  argument  inconvenient  to 
themselves,)  the  retjulnr  clergy  of  the 
Irish  Protestant  establishment,  having 
churches  (us  th(?y  insist)  without  con- 
gregations, will  always  compose  a 
statt'  large  enough  to  intercept  any 
possible  expansion  of  infidelity  that 
could  attend  the  declension  of  Popery 
through  one  generation  at  the  least. 
Fully  agreeing,  therefore,  tliat  Popery 
is  a  blessing  to  Ireland  by  comparison 
with  any  risk  of  no  religion  at  all, 
we  deny  firmly  that  sho  is  exposed  to 


such  a  risk.  And  if  nnhai^ily  she 
were,  a  most  Irish  mode  of  averting 
that  risk  it  would  be— to  fortify  the 
claims  of  Maynooth,  that  lest  asylom 
of  unhallowed  and  fraudulent  casuistry, 
a  casuistry  which,  like  the  traditions 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  makes 
void  the  pure  law  of  God. 

But  a  more  cogent  objection  at  first 
sight  to  us,  the  opposers  of  the  May- 
nooth grant,  seems  this:  "In  1796 
your  party  it  was  that  originally  pro- 
posed and  founded  any  grant  at  alL 
If  it  was  right  then,  it  is  right  now. 
And,  as  to  the  increase  fix>m  nine 
thousand  pounds/^er  annum  to  twenty- 
six  thousand,  that  is  a  considtfation 
for  accountants  rather  than  for  states- 
men ;  the  sum  cannot  affect  the  prin- 
ciple." 

Here  are  our  answers;  for  there 
are  more  points  to  answer  than  one. 

Firsts  It  is  not  true,  or  near  to  be- 
ing true,  that  the  sum  at  issue  could 
not  affect  the  principle  concerned. 
Many  are  the  cases  in  whidi  the 
quantities  of  the  objects  concerned  in 
acts  entirely  vary  the  qualities  of  the 
acts.  The  law  itself,  which  profess- 
edly neglects  trifles,  [de  mimmu  mm 
curat  /ex,]  and  which,  in  criminal 
cases,  will  not  entertain  a  charge 
where  the  injury  is  below  a  certain 
money  amount,  shows  how  «Mffiitiftl 
to  the  moral  estimate  of  acts  is  the 
quantity  of  the  value  in  issue.  Money 
being  power,  quite  as  much  as  ever 
knowledge  was  power,  and  much  loss 
restrictedly  so,  there  arises  witii  the 
variations  of  the  sum  the  largest 
range  of  variations  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  understanding  between 
the  parties  as  to  the  intention  of  giver 
and  receiver.  That  sum  Is  a  &be, 
which,  divided  by  ten,  is  a  fair  ac- 
knowledgment of  services  performed. 
That  sum  in  other  cases  is  an  Insolt, 
winch,  being  centupled,  would  be  aa 
honourable  expression  of  distingidah- 
ed  merit.  Nino  thousand  pounds  might 
have  been  given,  and  (if  we  go  back  to 
the  fiicts)  really  wag  given  as  a  dona- 
tion to  an  abject  pauper;  whilst  an  ad- 
dition of  seventeen  thousand  more  maj 
be  accepted — and  (if  we  consult  tlia 
facts)  wifl  be  accepted — in  the  hangfa- 
ty  spirit  of  one  who  affects  to  regard 
as  a  testimony  to  his  own  merit  wbat 
secretly  he  believes  to  be  offered  m 
trembling  propitiation.  ItwiaBnrkA 
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who  soggesled  tho  first  endowment  of  fj'oni 
a  I'opish  Collpge ;  bnt  how  different 
are  acta  noniiuallf  the  aame  I  Hin 
motivca  were  the  motives  of  a  reflect, 
ing  patriot;  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ak 
the  motives  of  a  compromiser  between 
adverse  interests,  whose  heart,  though 
honourable  as  regards  intentiona,  does 
not  prompt  bim  to  give  a  proponde^ 
rating  weight  to  either  aide,  however 
opposed 'in  principle.  The  moHvea, 
however,  belong  to  onr  next  head. 
At  present,  we  are  dealing  with  th<j 
money  amomit.  It  is  alleged  tiiat 
seventeen  thousand  added  to  uinu 
thousand  can  make  no  difference  as 
to  principle,  and  that  all  we,  who 
revcrenco  Burke  and  Pitt,  are  bomid 
by  their  precedent.  Now  to  that 
point  the  distinct  answer  is — that  the 
nine  thousand  of  Bnrkc  and  Pitt  waw 
given  as  an  eleemosynary  dole  to  a 
body  too  poor,  and  at  that  time  too 
abject,  in  political  consideration,  to 
move  jealousy  in  any  quarter.  Bni 
the  sum  now  asked  is  very  nearly 
threefold  of  that  fixed  by  Mr  Pitt, 
and  (if  we  add  the  interest  of  the  ont- 
fit  for  the  new  furuitnre,  ^point- 
mcnts,  &c.)  is  more  than  threefohL 
The  small  sum  was  givca  as  charity; 
was  given  as  an  annual  vote ;  and  thr 
large  one  will  be  given  (if  it  w  given) 
as  an  endowment  in  perpetuity  to  b 
liaughty  iiolitical  interest,  to  a  corn- 
val  of  Trinity  college,  to  a  body  that 
has  moved  jcalonsy  in  every  quarter, 
and  Anally,  (wliich  sickens  ns  to  re- 
collect,) to  a  body  that  will  have  thf 
audacity,  in  concert  with  Mr  O'Con- 
nel,  one  year  alter  every  favonr  shall 
have  been  received,  to  disown  it  as  t 
subject  for  gratitnde — acknowledginf; 
it  only  as  the  pledge  and  monument 
of  English  panic. 

Seconilli/,  As  to  the  motives,  these 
grew  out  of  the  perils  diffused  by  the 
French  Itevolntion.  The  year  1797, 
which  followed  the  suggestion  of  thib 
pecimiaryaid  to  the  Irish  priests,  waH 
tlic  last  year  of  Burke's  life.  In  what 
light  he  viewed  tho  conta^on  from 
tbo  anli-.social  frenzy  then  spreading 
over  Europe,  may  be  seen  from  the 
oracular  norks  through  which  hr 
spoke  his  mind  both  in  1796  and 
1797.  He  was  profoundly  impresaed 
with  the  disorganizing  tendencies  of 
the  principles,  but  still  mora  of  tiie 
licentious  cravings  for  change,  whkb 


fj'om  tho  centre  of  Paris  had  crept 
like  a  mist  over  tho  whole  face  of 
Europe,  France  was  In  a  less  tuainl- 
tuoos  state  thou  than  in  17U^-S-4 ; 
but,  as  respected  Europe  generally,  tho 
aspect  of  things  was  worse  ;  becanse 
naturally  tbe  explosion  of  freney  in 
Paris  during  the  Ueign  of  Terror,  took 
a  space  of  two  or  three  yeaia  to  re- 
produce and  train  the  corresponding 
sympathies  in  other  groat  capitals  of 
the  Continent.  By  1797,  the  contapou 
was  mature.  Thence  came  the  neces- 
sity for  some  domaitic  establishment 
where  Irish  priests  should  be  edu- 
cated: it  was  no  longer  safe  that  they 
should  resort  to  St  Omera :  both  be- 
cause the  tmsettled  license  of  think- 
ing upon  all  things  established  would 
tbrm  the  very  worst  atmosphere  for 
clerical  sobriety;  and  more  spocificaliy 
because  all  the  Jacobins  of  tbe  timo 
bore  deadly  hatred  to  England.  The 
priests  trained  at  St  Omers,  would  in 
fact  have  become  a  corps  of  spies, 
decoys,  and  conspirators  in  tho  seo:- 
vioo  of  France.  The  rebellion  of  '98 
rend  a  commentary  on  this  text.  And 
no  policy,  therefore,  could  have  Ikmhi 
wiser  than  to  intercept  anch  a  result 
by  a  periodical  grant  to  Maynootb ; 
wh  list  the  requisite  dependency  of  tha 
institution  was  secured  by  making  tho 
grant  annual.  Now,  however,  not  only 
is  it  proposed  to  make  it  pemianent, 
which  (together  with  the  CDla:^ged 
amount)  totally  changes  its  character, 
but  a  greater  change  still  is — tbot 
the  original  reason  for  any  gmnt  at 
all,  the  prAilical  reason,  has  entintljr 
passed  away.  The  objection  to  a  con- 
linental  education  may  be  strong  aa 
regards  tbe  convenience  of  the  Irish ; 
but  the  inconvenience  has  no  longer 
any  relation  to  ourselves.  No  air  ia 
Europe  can  be  tainted  with  a  fiercer 
animosity  lo  England  than  tho  air  of 
L'eluid.  In  tliis  respect  tlie  students 
ofMaynooth  cannot  be  more  perilously 
situated.  Whilst  we  all  know  by  the 
Ri^peol  rent  and  tbe  O'Connell  yearly 
tribute,  that  the  Irish  Papists  could 
easily  raise  three  timed  the  money 
demanded  forMaynooth,  if  they  wera 
as  willing  to  be  just  iu  a  service  of 
natjonal  duty  aa  they  are  to  be  liberal 
in  a  service  of  conspiracy. 

Thirdly,  Connected  with  this  ques- 
tion of  iHotiees,  arises  another  aspect 
ofthecaso.  A  college,  it  may  bo  saldt 
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cannot  do  much  in  the  way  of  modi- 
fying the  political  temper  of  a  country, 
^vhether  for  the  better  or  the  worse. 
If  disaffection  to  the  government  pre- 
vails in  Ireland,  that  may  argue  no 
participation  in  such  a  spirit  by  the 
rulers  of  Maynooth.  But  in  another 
diroction,  Maynooth  cannot  plead 
innocence.  The  O'Connell  agitation 
would  at  any  rate,  with  or  without 
Maynooth,  have  distempered  all  public 
loyalty  amongst  the  lower  classes.  They 
could  present  no  resistance  to  influen- 
ces operating  too  strongly  upon  their 
nationality.  But  the  priestly  order,  if 
originally  by  their  training  at  all 
adorned  with  the  graces  proper  to 
their  profession,  would  not  have  fallen 
under  the  influence  of  acts  so  entirely 
niobbish.  Yet  we  know  that  by  no 
other  engine  has  Mr  O'Connell  so 
powerfully  operated  on  the  Irish 
mind  as  through  the  agency  of  the 
priests.  Not  O'Connell  moulded  thetn 
for  his  service,  but  they  presented 
themselves  ready  moulded  to  him; 
and  with  exceptions  so  rare  as  to 
argue  a  more  extensive  secularisation 
of  the  priestly  mind  throughout  Ire- 
land, than  has  ever  been  witnessed  in 
the  strongholds  of  Popery.  This  early 
preoccupation  by  a  worldly  taint  of  the 
i-Ierical  mind  amongst  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics, could  not  possibly  have  reach- 
<h1  an  excess  so  entirely  without  pa- 
rallel in  Europe,  unless  chiefly  through 
profligate  systems  of  training  at  May- 
nooth. In  all  Ireland  there  was  found 
with  difficulty  any  specimen  of  the 
simple  rural  pastor  (so  common  in 
France)  who  withdrew  himself  firom 
political  strife.  The  priest  who  con- 
sidered his  spiritual  character  degraded 
by  partisanship,  (no  matter  in  what 
service,)  was  nowhere  to  be  heard  of. 
Wherever  Mr  O'Connell  wanted  an 
agent,  an  intriguer,  an  instrument  for 
rousing  the  people,  he  was  sure  of  one 
in  the  parish  priest.  Now  this  fact  is 
decisive  upon  the  merits  of  Maynooth. 
It  matters  not  what  latitude  may  bo 
allowed  to  variety  of  political  views ; 
no  politics  of  any  sort  can  bo  regarded 
as  becoming  to  a  village  pastor.  But 
allow  him  to  bo  a  politician,  how 
could  a  priest  become  a  tool  without 
ruin  to  his  spiritoal  character  ?  Yet 
this  is  the  Maynooth,  training  its 
Qjtumni  to  two  duties,  the  special  duty 
of  living  in  procinctu  and  in  harness 


for  every  assault  npon  the  Protestant 
establishment  of  their  conntry,  and 
for  the  unlimited  duty  of  taking  orders 
in  any  direction  fix)m  Mr  O'Connell 
— this  is  the  Maynooth  to  which,  for 
such  merits,  we  have  been  paying 
nme  thousand  pounds  annuaUy  for 
exactly  fifty  years,  and  are  now  re- 
quired to  pay  three  times  as  mnch  for 
ever. 

But  from  these  narrower  questions, 
directed  to  circumstantialities  local 
and  transitory,  we  wish  to  draw  the 
reader^s  attention  upon  certain  other 
questions  larger  and  more  philosophic 
And,  first  of  all,  let  ns  say  a  word 
npon  one  point  continually  raised, 
and  not  at  all  limited  to  Irish  cases ; 
viz.  the  latitude  allowed  by  conscience 
to  a  Protestant  in  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  Papists,  where  it  happens  that 
the  personal  service  is  associated  nn- 
avoidably  with  some  service  to  the 
Popish  cause.  As  individnals,  or 
even  as  a  collective  body  in  the  com- 
monwealth, every  liberal  man  would 
wish  to  protect  and  to  favour  his  Ca- 
tholic fellow-citizens,  if  he  coold  do  so 
without  aiding  them  in  their  natural 
purpose  of  maMng  proselytes.  There 
are  cases  undoubtedly  in  wfaidi 
these  mixed  advantages  for  the 
person  and  for  the  creed  woold 
so  blend  as  to  offer  a  difllcnlt  problem 
in  casuistry  to  a  delicate  conscience. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  final  delMUe  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Maynooth 
bill,  attempted  to  throw  dost  in  the 
eyes  of  the  House  npon  the  principle 
concerned  in  cases  of  this  nature ;  uid 
even  if  he  had  been  right  in  his  argn- 
ment,  we  believe  that  he  would  have 
gained  little  for  the  particnlar  ques- 
tion concerned  in  the  Maynooth  grant. 
He  argued,  by  way  of  showing  how 
untenable  was  the  notion  that  we 
could  not  conscientiously  support  a 
religion  which  we  believed  erroneous, 
that  upon  that  hypothesis  we  should 
cut  the  ground  fi^m  below  our  feet  in 
the  mode  of  supporting  our  own  reli- 
gion. The  law  of  England  insists 
upon  the  Dissenters  paying  church- 
rates  and  tithes  to  the  £ngliM  churdi ; 
now,  argued  Sur  Robert,  the  Dissenter 
might  turn  round  and  plead,  in  bar  of 
this  claim,  the  Eng^h  churchman's 
demur  to  supporting  Popery  by  sop- 
porting  Maynooth.  But  the  ease  ae- 
curately  stated  is— that  no  EagUah 
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cliurctaman  ever  did  demor  to  paying 
his  quota  towards  Majnooth  ;  oa  the 
contrary,  be  has  pud  it  qnietlj  for 

fifty  years.  What  aome  few  chorch- 
men  have  dcmiHTed  to  was — not  pay- 
ing after  tho  law  had  said  "poy,"  but 
legislating  for  ths  payment  j  passing 
the  annual  vote  for  the  payment, 
Kow,  if  a  Dissenter  happens  to  be  in 
I'arliament,  he  is  quite  at  liberty  to 
mako  tlie  same  demur  as  to  church- 
rates  ;  bat  he  makes  his  demur  in  the 
wrong  quarter  if  ho  addresses  it  to 
tlie  collector.  So  again,  as  regards 
the  increased  grant,  and  the  perma- 
nent grant  to  Maynooth,  if  it  passes 
the  two  llouses,  we  shall  all  of  ns  pay 
our  share  without  scruple;  neither 
will  our  consciences  be  at  all  wonnded. 


fori      .   . 

distress- warrant,  contiiigunt  upon  < 
refusing  to  pay.    It  Ls  the  snSering 
the  law  to  pass,  without  ojiposbg  it 
e  way  or  other,  that  irouki  wound 


wih.  estt 

good.  But  no  positive  powers  wiuis 
created  by  that  moostire.  Now.  cm 
the  other  hand,  when  a  lal'ge  revenue 
\a  grouted,  (ns  by  the  pending  liay< 
iiooth  grant,)  this  b  in  effect  to  far- 
nisli  artillery  for  covering  atlvacoea 
upon  hostile  ground.  This  gives  po- 
aiiive  powers  to  Popery  for  propaga- 
ting its  errors.  That  Sir  Robert 
I'oel  •should  hold  such  a  mode  of 
collusion  with  falsehood  to  be  law- 
fill — would  be  astonishing,  wi-re 
it  not  that  he  raanife.'itly  confoiioila 
the  case  of  promoting  a  law  by 
votes,  or  any  modu  of  active  sup- 
port, which  is  &  true  and  substautiul 
assent,  with  tho  case  of  paying  under 
a  demand  of  the  law.  Now  this  is  no 
at  all,  any  more  than  the  siir- 


j  pay  under  the  coercion  of  &     rendering  your  person  passively  to  the 


police- ofHccr  is  an  ossetil 
to  the  justice  of  the  acensation,  or  to 
tlio  reason ablcoess  of  the  law  onder 
which  yon  will  be  tried.    To  pay  on 
consciences.     And,    again,    the     the  demand  of  the  law  is  no  assent  at 
English  law  does  not  require  a  Dis-     all,  but  an  abridged  process  of  yield- 
r  in  tlie  propriety  of    iiig  to  tho  physical  coercion  of  the 


paying  church-rates,  it  requires  him 
only  to  pay  them. 

But  we  Protestants,  in  paying  to 
Maynooth,  snpposiug  that  we  made 
ourselves  parties  to  the  payment  by 
consenting  to  the  bill,  feel  that  we 
should  be  wilfully  abetting  the  pro- 
pagation of  error.  It  is  true  that 
the  Papist  finds  himself  in  the  same 
necessity  of  contributing  to  what  ho 
regards  as  heresy  by  contributing  to 
the  support  of  the  Protestant  Esta- 
blishment. But  if  a  Protestant  re- 
sorts to  a  country,  or  acqaiesces  in  a 
country  where  Popery  is  established, 
he  does  not  complain  that  he  falla 
nnder  the  relation  of  a  tributary  to  a 
system  which  did  not  seek  Aim,  but 
which  Ae  sought, 

Tlicre  are  other  casuistical  points, 
arising  out  of  these  practical  relations 
to  systems  of  religious  belief,  which  aro 
often  unskilfully  mingledwithcaseslike 
thisofSLiynonth;  buttheycannot  dis- 
guise the  broad  distinction  between  the 
principle  in  that  question  and  the 
principle  in  the  question  of  Catholic 
enmncipation.    There  the  object  was 


You  arc  aware  of  the  steps 
tlirough  wliich  the  compulsory  action 
of  tho  law  will  travel ;  and  it  cannot 
make  any  dilTcrence  as  to  the  princi- 
ple of  your  submission,  that,  for  the 
snke  of  ssving  time,  you  yield  to  tho 
fir^t  step,  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
last.  It  is,  therefore,  no  duty  of  • 
i'rutoslant,  in  any  circumstances,  to 
abet  Popery  by  any  mode  of  support, 
but  only  seems  to  be  so  by  confound- 
ing cases  essentially  diSercot. 

Next  arises  for  notice,  the  very  in- 
teresting question  on  the  prospects 
of  Popery  at  this  moment,  and  its 
clinnccs  of  a  great  restoration,  by 
means  of  conihinution  with  vniious 
forms  of  human  power.  One  cause 
of  error  upon  this  subject  lies  in  the 
notion  that  conspicaous  obscurations 
of  civil  grandeur,  jurisdiclion,  and 
wealth,  which  Popery  has  suffered  of 
hfe  ycnrs  in  almost  every  state,  have, 
tlierolbri',  been  absolute  losses  of 
>]iJiii!(Lil  power.  On  tho  contrwy, 
ilii'-i-  lij.-.-e.f  are  likely  to  strengthen 
Popery.  Precisely  In  the  most  bigoled 
of  X'opish  kingdoms — Austria,  Uava- 


purely  negative,  viz.    to  liberate  a  ria,  Spain,  aud  Portugal — the  PojHsh 

body  of  meu  from  certaiu  incapacities,  reli^on  has  beeu  shorn,  during  tho 

Successive  penal  laws  had  stripped  Wt  fifty  years,  of  its  most  splendid 

the  Papist  of  particular  immunities  temporalities.      The    sppprcssion   of 

and  liberties.    These  were  restored  the  Inquisition    in  Spain,  djc.,    the 

by  emancipation,    A  defect  was  made  extinction  of  religions  honacs  on  tv 
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vast  a  scale,  the  limitation  of  the 
Papal  rights  iu  the  (lisi)08al  of 
Bishops'  sees,  the  confiscation  or  sale 
of  church  lands,  to  £ln  amount  un- 
suspected in  Protestant  countries — 
these  and  other  convulsions  have 
'  shaken  the  Papacy  in  a  memorable 
degree.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
vigour  and  vitality  of  Popery,  in  modes 
more  ai)propriate  to  a  spiritual  power, 
are  reviving.  Poperj'  has  benefited 
by  the  removal,  however  harshly  exe- 
cuted at  the  moment,  of  enormous 
abuses  connected  sometimes  with 
wealth,  sometimes  only  with  the  re- 
putation of  wealth,  but  n  either  case 
"With  a  weight  of  popular  odmin.  The 
vessel  has  righted  and  become  buoy- 
ant by  the  sacrifice  of  masts  and  rig- 
ging. A  spirit  of  activity  has  again 
manifested  itself  in  many  directions. 
And  with  this  has  concurred  a  new 
body  of  hopes,  arising  from  social 
accidents  in  America.  I'hroughout  the 
great  central  valley  of  North  America, 
and  along  the  line  of  the  most  recent 
inroads  into  the  western  forest.^*,  a 
great  opening  has  arisen,  of  late  years, 
for  throwing  a  network  of  spiritual 
power  over  a  vast  territory  that  is 
rapidly  unfolding  its  power  and  wealth. 
Tlirough  this  opening  has  ]>oured,  for 
some  years  like  a  spring-tide,  a  huge 
host  of  Catholic  missionaries.  Such 
was  the  extensive  demand  for  spiri- 
tual ministration  amongst  a  popula- 
tion multiplying  to  excess,  that  any 
order  of  Christian  clergy  would  have 
been  welcome.  Here  is  a  basis  laid 
for  future  magnificent  development 
of  Popish  power.  Rome  itself  has 
been  stirred  and  agitated  with  the 
prospect  of  seeing  its  energies  revive, 
and  of  reaping  a  malicious  retribution 
by  entering  into  combination  with 
that  Teutonic  race,  from  whom,  du- 
ring the  last  three  centuries,  she  had 
nnreived  her  dea<lliest  wounds.  But 
a  doubt  arises,  whether  this  very  com- 
bination will  not  be  more  likelv  to  im- 
press  a  totally  new  character  upon  the 
Papal  religion.  The  Saxon  energy 
will  1)0  likely  to  strangle  Poi>ery, 
rather  than  Popery  in  tlie  long  nm 
to  pervert  that  energy.  In  Eng- 
land itself,  through  Oxford,  unex- 
pected auguries  have  dawned  upon 
Home,  of  a  new  birth  for  the  pomps 
of  Papal  Kome.  And  exactly  at 
this  crisis  of  hope  and  unlimited  an- 
ticipation, the  splendid  endowment 


of  Maynooth,  solemnly  proposed  and 
vigorously  pressed  forward  by  a  ean- 
tious  minister  of  England,  comdding 
also  with  the  spasmodic  throes  of  the 
Irish  people  to  establish  an  indepen- 
dent nationality,  have  doubtless  spread 
through  the  councils  of  the  Vatican  as 
much  of  what  will  probably  be  foimd 
visionary  expectation,  as  throogh  the 
hearts  of  our  own  Protestant  country- 
men, they  have  spread  of  what  equally, 
we  trust,  will  be  converted  by  this 
national  insurrection  against  May- 
nooth into  visionary  fear. 

Another  point  we  are  bound  to 
notice,  as  error  generally  difinsed — 
though  shocking  to  jost  logic.  It  is 
said,  by  way  of  renroach  to  oorselves^ 
the  England  of  tViis  day — t^at  we  took 
all  the  splendid  endowments  of  Ox- 
ford, Cambridge,  and  so  forth,  fiom 
Roman  Catholics;  which  being  so, 
we  are  bound  to  make  some  restora- 
tion of  the  spoils  to  the  Catholics  of 
this  day.  Was  there  ever  heard  more 
complex  absurdity?  Mark  its  stages: 

1st,  If  you  had  taken  them  from  Ca- 
tholics of  the  16th  century,  how  would 
Vtat  translate  any  interest  of  property 
in  the  institutions  to  people  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  simply  as  pro- 
fessing the  same  faith  ?  AVe  took  va- 
rious spoils  about  1780  from  Hyder 
Ali,  the  sultan  of  Mysore:  in  1799 
we  took  others  more  costly  from  his 
son  Tip]K>o:  will  that  entitle  some 
prince  of  Turkestan,  or  Bokhara,  in 
the  year  2000,  to  claim  these  8p<Hl8 
on  the  plea  that  he  is  a  Mahometan  ? 
An  interest  of  inheritance  would  thus 
be  vested  in  the  emptiest  of  abstrac- 
tions. 

2d,  They  were  not  Catholics,  in  a 
proper  sense,  who  founded  the  chief 
colleges  at  Oxford,  <frc.  The  Roman 
Catholic  faith  was  not  developed  fblly 
at  the  ))eriod  when  many  were  found- 
ed :  it  could  not  be  developed  even  as 
a  relitfious  system^  until  after  the  great 
]K)Iemic  writers,  on  the  one  side  and 
the  other,  had  drawn  out  the  difieren* 
tial  points  of  doctrine.  And  when 
partly  developed,  or  showing  a  ten- 
dency to  certain  conclusions,  it  was 
not  fully  settled  until  the  Council  of 
Trent.  Next,  as  a  pMktU  imtemi^ 
it  was  not  at  all  developed  until  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  Luther  and 
the  termhiation  of  TVent.  Impoaalbla 
it  was  that  it  should;  ftr  until  m 
counter-pole  existed,  until  an  antago* 
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niat  intcrest'had  ■risen,  the  relations 
of  Popery,  whether  political  or  reli- 
gious, mnst  have  been  indetenninate : 
aa  a  kingdom  smromided  hj  deserts 
and  trackless  forests,  cannot  have  its 
frontier  line  ascertained- 

M\y,  If  they  had  been  Catholics, 
in  ttie/u/^u' sense,  who  foanded  our 
QDiveisities,  it  was  not  ru  Catholics 
that  thej  fonnded  tbem,  but  as  great 
families  who  had  accumulated  pro- 
perty under  our  system  of  laws ;  and 
secondly,  as  natives  of  the  land.  They 
were  able  to  found  universities,  be- 
cansG  tliey  had  been  protected  by 
English  laws;  they  were  tcilhng  to 
found  universities,  because  they  were 
of  English  birth,  and  loved  tijeir  na- 
tive land.  The  Countess  of  Richmond, 
for  instance,  or  HeniyVI.,  in  his  great 
foundations  at  Eton  or  Cambridge, 


snjiposition,  A  B  ran  prove  a  relation 
in  blood  to  iho  ancient  owner,  thonuh 
none  at  nil  to  the  land.'.  But  tlie 
Cntiiolics  can  show  no  relation  what- 
ever eillier  to  the  foundations  at  Ox- 
I'l^rd,  or  to  the  blood  of  tbe  rounder. 
Upon  this  conceit,  if  a  mas  ronld 
trace  bis  blood  to  an  ancient  Dnridt 
he  would  have  a  lien  in  law  upon  nil 
the  oak-trees  in  the  island  1  Eimim 
tenealia  * 

Whilst  thia,  however,  is  a  itierij 
vnponr  of  the  speculative  brain,  thoro 
is  a  6nal  absurdity,  less  shoivy  in  its 
eslravsgance,  yet  in  practice  morr 
misleading.  We  cannot  allow  our- 
selves, consistently  with  the  rajiiit 
movement  of  onr  sketch,  to  do  justice 
to  this  fallacy ;  but  we  will  indicate 
its  outline.  Look  back  to  all  the  pro- 
Cntholic  journals  for  the  last  forty 


or  Baliol  at  Oxford,  did  not  think  of  years,  and    yon  will  find    it  every 

Popery  under  any  relation  to  heresy,  where  appealed  to  and  relied  on  as  • 

They  thongbt  of  it,  so  far  as  at  a/{  they  substantial  argument — that,  in  many 

thought  of  it,  in  its  general  abstraction  states  on  the  Continent,  Catholics  and 

of  spiritual  loveliness;  and  under  that  Protestants  sit  as  assessors  on  the 

shape  it  differed  not  at  all  from  the  same  bench  of  judgment ;  act  har- 

Proiestantism  of  the  English  church,  moniously    as   officers,    commandera 


The  temper  in  which  they  acted,  is  a 
pledge  that  they  thought  of  man,  and 
the  children  of  man,  not  in  relation  to 
those  points  in  which  they  dilTered, 
but  to  those  above  all  in  which-  they 
agreed.  They  were  compatriots  of 
tlie  islanders — they  loved  knowledge 
— and  in  those  characters,  not  as 
Papists,  they  founded  colleges. 

4lhly,  Supposingthat  in  the  plenary 
and  controversial  sense  they  had  been 
Catholics  who  founded  our  great 
mediaival  institntions ;  supposing, 
next,  that  they  had  fonnded  them  a* 
Catholics,  and  because  they  were  Ca- 
tholics ;  supposing,  also,  that  from 
them,  in  that  aerial  character  of  "per- 
tons  holding  a  creed,  any  rights  of  iu- 
hcritance  could,  by  leave  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  be  imagined  metaphysically 
todesccnd;  lastly,  and  notwithstanding 
all  this,  their  establishments  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  other  trustees  by 
due  course  of  law— that  is,  by  legisla- 
tion under  the  countersign  of  king, 
lords,  iind  commons;  that  is,  by  the 
s.imc  tide  nnder  which  any  man  what- 
ever, I'npist  or  Protestant,  holds  any 
liroporiy  whatever.  Are  we  obliged 
to  settle  an  annuity  upon  A  B,  be- 
cause lie  can  trace  himself  lineally  to     .  

a  man  who  held  our  lands  under  Ed-     France  would  d 

ward  the  Confessor?     Yet,  by  the    burning  impnlaea  as  an  invasion  of 


imanded,  in  the  same  regi- 
ment; meet  daily  as  fellow-students  in 
the  same  schools  and  colleges.  The 
inference  is — that  mei-e  pui-tisansliip, 
deeper  bigotry,  oud  no  other  cnnio 
whatever,  has  made  it  difhcnit  <a 
dangerous  for  English  Protestants  »aA 
Catholics  to  effect  the  same  coalition. 
Having  no  room  left  for  a  fuller  ex- 
posure of  this  delusive  representation, 
'wc  shall  here  content  onrselves  witb 
an  illustrative  allusion  or  two.  The 
MoorB  were  expelled  from  Spain  befbro 
any  English  Catholics  became  the  ob- 
jects (having  wilfully  nHKfethemselveB 
the  objects)  of  something  like  proscrip- 
tion under  English  laws.  The  cbaon 
between  the  Moors  of  thia  day  and 
tbeu-  ancestors  stretches  over  more 
than  three  centuries.  Has  that  rent 
closed?  Have  those  wounds  healed? 
Is  the  reader  aware  of  the  fignrativo 
language,  under  the  symbol  of  honse- 
door  keys,  still  hanging  over  Moorish 
hearths,  &c.,  by  which,  to  this  hour, 
the  Moors  cherish  for  their  children's 
ears  deep  vindictive  remembrances  of 
then-  ancient  habitations  in  Spain, 
and  their  haaghty  vision  of  a  blood; 
re-entranee?  DoestbcreaderimagSne 
by  Moors  of  Ilaly  or 
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Spain  ?  The  return  of  the  Moors  to 
Spain  would  bo  like  the  recoil  of  a 
catapulta.  And,  allowing  for  higher 
civilization,  of  the  same  deep  me- 
morial character  would  have  been  any 
re-entry  of  Roman  Catholics  upon 
power  in  England,  had  it  been  less 
gradual  than  the  prudence  of  Parlia- 
ments made  it.  The  deep  outrages 
of  Catholics  upon  English  rights,  un- 
der the  troubled  movements  amongst 
the  thrones  of  Europe  during  the  cen- 
tury of  strife,  which  made  the  tempta- 
tions to  treason  irresistible  for  vassals 
of  Rome,  forced  from  the  Protestants 
sudfc  stem  reactions,  as  have  left  with 
both  parties  an  abiding  sense  of  pro- 
found injuries.  Attainders  to  be  blot- 
ted out,  judgmeuts  to  be  reversed, 
burning  records  of  shame  for  persons 
and  for  creed,  sculptured  in  our  laws, 
to  trample  under  foot,  are  likely  to 
stimulate  the  malice  (calling  itself  the 
retribution)  of  lineal  descendants,  even 
if  there  were  no  estates  to  reclaim.  And 
surely  those  fantastic  persons  who 
think,  that  merely  to  bear  the  name 
or  classification  of  "  Catholic  "  must 
confer  upon  one,  pleading  no  shadow 
of  a  connexion  with  the  founder  of  a 
college,  some  claim  to  a  dividend  upon 
its  funds,  are  not  entitled  to  hold 
cheap  the  very  different  sort  of 
claims,  resting  upon  acknowledged 
heirship,  which  are  now  lying  amongst 
the  muniments  of  thousands.  It 
is  a  record  of  the  political  imbe- 
cility, it  Ls  to  the  high  disgrace^  of  the 
continental  states,  that  with  most  of 
them  Catholics  and  Protestants  could 
meet  in  this  insipid  harmony :  it  was 
a  harmony  resembling  the  religious 
toleration  of  people — tolerant,  because 
careless  of  a// religion.  Had  they,  like 
ourselves,  possessed  a  constitution  of 
slow  growth,  a  representative  system, 
a  popular  mind,  all  stimulating  to 
noble  political  feuds, — in  that  case 
they  would  have  had  high  principles  like 
ourselves;  they,  like  ourselves,  would 
have  faced  the  action  and  reaction  of 
endless  contest;  and  their  political 
progress,  like  ours,  would  have  been 


written  on  every  page  of  their  history 
and  legislation.  It  was  because  they 
slept  and  snored  for  ages  with  no 
instincts  of  fiery  political  life,  that  they 
were  able,  in  modern  times—Catholics 
and  Protestants— to  fraternise  in  effe« 
minate  raptures  of  maudlin  senti* 
mentality. 

We  apply  this  last  topic  specially 
to  our  conclusion : — ^In  pointing  to  the 
yot  unappreciated  diffei*ence  between 
our  own  feuds  with  popery  and  those  of 
other  nations — which  foreign  fends,  at 
the  very  best,  (if  they  rose  at  all  to  the 
grandeur  of  civil  strife,)  moved  through 
butchery  and  violence,  as  in  France, 
not  through  laws  and  scaffolds — moved 
like  the  uproars  of  Afghans,  not  liko 
the  grand  tribunitial  contests  of  ancient 
Rome — we  could  only  indicate  a  fea- 
ture or  two  of  the  inexhaustible  case. 
And  naturally  it  was  to  England  that 
we  pointed.  But  now — but  by  this 
Mayuooth  revolution,  it  is  not  England 
that  is  primarily  menaced.  Ireland  it 
is  upon  which  that  evil  will  descend, 
which,  by  the  wisdom  of  Parliament, 
backed  by  the  protesting  tumults  ot 
the  people,  did  not  descend  on  Eng- 
land. For  England,  Parliament  was 
cautious  and  retarding  in  all  its  steps. 
The  "return  of  the  Heracleidas"  was 
by  graduated  movements;  and,  had 
it  even  been  abrupt,  a  thousandfold 
greater  were  the  resouitjes  for  com- 
bined resistance  of  Protestants  aeidnst 
combined  reaction  of  Papists.  Sat  in 
Ireland,  deeper  are  the  vindictive  re- 
membrances, more  recent  are  the  de- 
ductions of  claims  to  property,  and 
louder  the  clamours  for  wide  resnmp- 
tion ;  ttom  mass«acre  and  counter  mas- 
sacre, from  Cromwell,  from  Limerick, 
from  Londondery,  from  Bo3me,  from 
Aughrim,  the  wounds  aro  yet  green  and 
angry;  and  the  hostile  factions  have 
never  dissolved  their  array.  This  is 
the  land  into  which  a  Moorish  recoil 
is  now  throatened.  The  reader  under* 
stands  us  to  speak  of  a  return — not  for 
the  ])hysical  men — but  for  the  restored 
character  of  8ui)remacy  in  which  they 
will  be  able  to  act  with  power. 
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Pushkin^  tfie  Russian  Poet,  • 


[Jsnet 


birth-place  —  the  ancient  capital  of 
Rassia,  and  still  the  dwelling-place  of 
all  that  is  most  intense  in  Kiissian 
nationidity — to  predict  all  the  stuff 
and  groundwork  of  his  character)  at 
Moscow,  on  the  2Gth  of  May  1799. 
His  family,  by  the  paternal  side,  Avas 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  distin- 
guished in  tiie  empire,  and  was  de- 
scended from  Kdtcha,  a  German — 
probably  a  Teutonic  knight — who  set- 
tled in  Muscovy  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  took  ser\ice  under  Alex- 
ander N<iv8kii,  (1252—1262,)  and 
who  is  the  parent  root  from  which 
spring  many  of  the  most  illustrious 
houses  in  Russia — those  of  Pushkin, 
of  Buturlin,  of  Kamenskii,  and  of 
MetelufF.  Kor  was  the  paternal  Ime 
of  Pushkin's  house  undistinguished 
for  other  triumphs  than  those  record- 
ed in  the  annals  of  war ;  his  grand- 
father, Vassfiii  Lvovitch  Piishkin, 
was  a  poet  of  considerable  reputation, 
and  was  honoured,  no  less  than  Alex- 
ander's father,  with  the  intimacy  of 
the  most  illustrious  literary  men  of 
his  age — of  Dmitrieff,  Karamzin,  and 
Juk6vskii. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
circumstance  connected  with  Push- 
kin's origin — a  circumstance  of  pecu- 
liar significance  to  those  who,  like 
ourselves,    arc  believers  in  the  in- 
fluence, on  human  character,  of  race^ 
or  bloody  is  the  fact  of  his  having  been 
the  grandson,  by  the  mother's  side,  of 
an  African.    The  cold  blood  of  the 
north,  transmitted  to  his  veins  from 
the  rude  warrior  of  Germany,  was 
thus  mingled  with  that  liquid  light- 
ning which  circles  through  the  fervid 
bosom  of  the  children  of  the  desert ; 
and  this  crossing  of  the  race  (to  use 
the  language  of  the  course)  produced 
an    undeniable    modification  in  our 
poet's  character.  His  maternal  grand- 
father was  a  negro,  brought  to  Russia 
when  a  child  by  Peter  the  Great,  and 
whose  subsequent  career  was  one  of 
the  most  romantic  that  can  be  ima- 
gined.   The  wonderful  Tsar  gave  his 
sable  prot<?g(5,  whose  name  was  Anni- 
bal,  a  good  education,  and  admitted 
him  into  the  marine  scnico  of  the 
empire — a  service  in  which  he  reached 
(in  the  reign  of  Catharine)  the  rank  of 
admiral.    lie  took  part  in  the  attack 
upon  Navarin  under  OrlofT,  and  died 
after  a  long  and  distinguished  career 
«f  1    yice,  haying  founded,  in  his  new 


country,  the  family  of  Annibtioff^  of 
which  Pushkin  was  the  most  distin* 
guished  ornament,  and  of  whose  Afri- 
can origin  the  poet,  both  in  personal 
appearance  and  in  mental  physio- 
gnomy, bore  the  most  oneqaiyocal 
marks.  To  the  memory  of  this  singa^ 
lar  progenitor,  Pushkin  has  consecra- 
ted more  than  one  of  his  smidler 
works,  and  has  frequently  alhided  to 
the  African  blood  which  he  inherited 
from  the  admiral. 

In  1811,  Pushkin  obtained  (through 
the  interest  of  Tnirgi^nieff,  to  whom. 
Russia  is  thus,  in  some  soit,  indebted 
for  her  great  poet)  admission  into  the 
Imperial  Lyceum  of  Ts4i8ko€$  Sel<S» 
where  he  was  to  receive  the  educa- 
tion,   and  to  form  the  friendships, 
which  so  strongly  coloured,  not  only 
the  literary  pro>ductions  of  his  whole 
career,  but  undoubtedly  modified,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  the  personal 
character  of  the  poet    This  instita* 
tion,  then  recently  established  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  always  hon- 
oured by  the  pecnliar  fsTOiir  and  pro* 
tection  of  its  illustrions  ibnnder,  was 
modelled  on  the  plan  of  those  lyeeSfir 
Avhich  France  ow,ed  to  the  ffenios  of 
Napoleon ;  and  was  intended  to  eon* 
fer  upon  its  pupils  the  advantage  of  a 
complete  encyclopedic  education,  and, 
not  only  embracing  the  preparmtoiy 
or  school  course,  but  also  the  acad^ 
mic  curriculum  of  a  uniyersity,  was 
calculated  to  dismiss  the  students,  at 
the  end  of  their  course  of  trainings 
immediately  into  active  lifb.     Tto 
Lyceum  must  be  undoubtedly  con- 
sidered as  having  nursed  in  its  bosom 
a  greater  number  of  distinguished  men 
than  any  other  educationtu  Institntloa 
in  the  country ;  and  our  readers  may 
judge  of  the  peculiar  privileges  enjoy- 
ed by  this  establishment,  (tiie  pri- 
mary object  of  whose  fbundaUon  was, 
that  of  fumishiufl;  to  the  higher  ciril 
departments  in  the  government,  and 
to  the  ministry  of  foreign  aflUn  fai 
particular,  a  supply  of  able  and  ae- 
complished  empUnf&^)  ftom  the  hd 
of  its  having  been  located  1^  tto 
emperor  in  a  wing  of  the  jMdJioe  of 
Tsarskoe  Se16-7the  favourite  summer 
residence  of  the  Tsars  of  Russia  slneo- 
the  time  of  Catharine  11.    It  is  to  tke 
last-named  sovereign,  as  is  well  known 
to  travellers,  that  this  celebrated  qpet 
is  indebted  for  its  splendid  palace  and 
magnificent  gardens,  formlifi  pei^ 
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haps,  the  most  striking  object  wliich 
gratifiea  the  Btmuger'a  carioBity  in  the 
environs  of  St  Peteretinrg. 

The  studenta  of  the  Lycenm  are 
nlmost  always  yonths  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished families  among  the  Rasaian 
nobility,  and  are  themselves  selected 
from  among  the  most  prombing  in 
point  of  intellect.  The  system  of  edn- 
cation  pursaed  within  its  walls  is  of 
the  most  complete  natnre,  partaking, 
as  may  be  concluded  from  what  we 
have  said,  >  iii,:  and 

literary  char;  |i-  ^'lance 

at  3  list  of  I'l-  iL-r  .  m;'.  ■  (,'f  which 
Pi'tshkin  waR  n  nipnibrr)  will  snfflce 
to  show,  Ihnt  it  connted,  among  its 
jinmbcrs,  many  names  destined  to  high 
distinction.  Among  the  comrades  and 
intimate  friends  of  Prishkin  at  the 
Lycenm,  must  he  mentioned  the  ele- 
gant poet,  the  Baron  Ddlvig,  whoso 
early  death  wm  ho  irreparable  a  loss 
lo  Iliissian  literature,  and  must  bo 
considered  as  the  acvcvcst  personal 
bereavement  anffered  by  Pushkin — 
"  his  brother,"  as  he  affectionately 
calls  him,  in  the  muse  as  in  tlieir 
fate.  Nor  mnst  we  forget  Admiral 
Matiiishkin,  a  distinguished  seaman 
now  lii-ing,  and  commanding  the  Hns- 
sian  sqnadron  in  the  Black  Sea.  Wo 
conld  specify  a  nnmber  of  otlier  names, 
all  of  more  or  less  note  in  thinr  own 
country,  thonghtherepntatton  of  many 
of  them  has  not  succeeded,  forvarioiis 
i-ea.^ons,  in  passing  the  frontiers. 

From  the  gj-atem  of  stndy,  no  leas 
than  from  the  peculiar  social  charac- 
ter, if  we  may  so  csprcss  it,  which 
liaa  always  prevailed  in  the  Lyceum 
of  Tsiirskot'  Rcli^,  we  must  deduce  the 
canso  of  the  pecnliar  intenaity  and 
durability  ofthcfVicndahlps  contracted 
within  its  bosom  —  a  circnmstance 
which  still  continues  to  distingnish  it 
to  a  higher  degree  than  can  bo  pre- 
dicated of  any  other  institntion  nith 
which  we  are  acfinainted;  and  wo 
allude  lo  this  more  pointedly  fhim 
the  conviction,  that  it  would  be  abao- 
lutely  impossible  to  form  a  froe  idea 
of  Piislikin — not  only  as  a  man,  but 
even  as  a  poet — were  we  to  leave 
out  of  our  portrait  the  immense  in- 
fluence esertcd  on  the  whole  of  his 
career,  both  in  Iho  world  of  reality 
and  ill  the  regions  of  art,  by  the  close 
and  inlimatr  inLodships  he  formed  in 
the  Lycenm,  particnkrly  that  with 
Dclvig.      Few  portions  of  poeKcal 


biography  coutaia  a  pnrcr  or  morfi 
touching  interest  than  the  chapter  de- 
scribing the  school  or  college  friend- 
ships of  illuatrions  men ;  and  the 
innumerable  allnsions  to  Lyccuia 
comrades  and  Lycenm  happiness, 
scattered  so  profusely  over  the  pagea 
of  Pilshkin,  hnve  an  indescribabie 
charm  to  the  imagination,  not  lesji 
delightful  than  the  recital  of  Byron's 
almost  feminine  affection  for  "  little 
Harness,"  or  the  oft -recalled  image  ot 
the  Noblo  Childe's  boyish  meditation 
in  the  elm-shadowed  chorchyaid  of 
narrow. 

During  the  six  years  which  Piishkln 
passed  at  the  Lycenm,  (from  1611  to' 
1817,)  the  intellect  and  the  affedjone 
of  the  yoong  poet  were  rapidly  and 
steadily  developing  themselves.  Ho 
could  not,  it  is  true,  be  conaidered  as 
n  diligent  scholar,  by  those  who  looked 
at  the  progress  made  by  him  in  tho 
regular  and  ostensible  occupations  of 
the  institntion ;  bat  it  is  nndcuiablo, 
that  the  activity  of  hU  powcrfiil, 
accurate,  and  penetrating  mind  found 
solid  and  anremitting  occnpation  in  ft 
wide  circle  of  general  reading.  Ilia 
own  account  of  tho  acquirements  he 
had  made  at  thia  period,  and  of  the 
varions  brancliea  of  study  which  he 
had  cultivated  with  more  or  less  assi- 
duity, proves  that,  howe^Tr  desnltorf 
may  have  been  the  natoro  of  his  read- 
ing, and  however  unformed  or  inco- 
herent were  his  literary  projecta,  he 
poasesaed,  in  ample  measnrc,  even  at 
thia  period,  the  great  elements  of 
ihture  fame  ;  vie.  tho  habit  of  vigo- 
rous inilustry,  and  tho  power  of  sns* 
tained  abstraction  and  contemplation, 

Hia  personal  appearance,  at  tliis 
time,  was  a  plain  mdex  of  his  cha- 
racter, intellectual  as  well  as  moi'al. 
The  closely- curled  and  wiry  haii-,  the 
mobile  and  irregolar  features,  tho 
darkmesa  of  the  complexion,  all  be- 
trayedhisA&'icandesccntiJind  served 
as  an  appropriate  onteide  to  a  cha- 
racter which  was  cariy  formed  in  alf 
ilB  individuality,  and  which  remained 
imchangcd  in  Jia  principal  featnrea 
during  the  whole  of  the  poet's  too 
short  existence.  Long  will  the  youth- 
ful traditions  of  tho  Lyceum  recall 
the  ontlines  of  Pushkin's  character ; 
long  will  the  cnbiassed  judgment  of 
boyhood  do  Justice  to  the  msnliness, 
the  honour,  the  sintiglitrmrwardnew 
of  the  great  poet's  noinre,  nnilTraB^ 
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down,  from  one  yonng  generation  to 
another,  numberless  traits  exempli- 
fying the  passionate  warmth  of  his 
heart,  the  gaiety  of  his  temper,  and 
the  vastness  of  his  memory.  In  all 
cases  where  circumstances  come  faurly 
under  their  observation,  the  young 
are  the  best  judges  of  internal  cha- 
racter, as  well  as  the  most  unerring 
physiognomists  of  the  outward  linea- 
ments of  the  face.  Pushkin  was  ex- 
tremely popular  among  his  comrades 
— the  generosity  of  his  character  had 
peculiar  charms  for  the  unsophisti- 
cated minds  of  the  young;  and  the 
vigour  of  a  body  never  enfeebled  in 
infancy  by  luxurious  indulgence, 
enabled  him  to  obtain,  by  sharing  in 
then-  sports,  no  less  consideration 
among  them  than  ho  derived  from 
the  play  of  his  penetrating  and  sar- 
castic humour.  His  poetical  exist- 
once  was  now  already  begun :  to  the 
Lyceum  period  of  Pushkin's  life  wo 
must  ascribe  not  only  a  considerable 
number  of  short  pieces  of  verse — 
those  first  flutterings  of  the  bird  be- 
fore it  has  strength  to  leave  the  nest 
— but  even  the  conception  of  many 
poetical  projects  which  time  and 
study  were  hereafter  to  mature  into 
masterpieces.  The  short  and  fugitive 
essays  in  poetry  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded,  appeared  in  a  literary 
journal  at  various  periods,  and  under 
anonymous  signatures  —  a  circum- 
stance to  be  deplored,  as  it  has  de- 
prived us  of  the  means  of  examining 
cow  far  these  slight  attempts,  com- 
posed in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
fourteenth  years  of  his  age,  gave  pro- 
mise of  future  excellence.  In  them- 
selves, they  were  probably  so  crude 
and  unlicked  as  to  justify  the  poet  in 
the  indifference  which  prevented  him 
from  claiming  these  early  composi- 
tions, and  allowing  them  to  be  incor- 
porated in  the  collections  of  his  writ- 
ings. During  his  residence  at  the 
Lyceum,  however,  he  undoubtedly 
meditated  the  plan  of  his  charming  ro- 
mantic poem,  '^Rnslanand  Liudmila," 
and  probably  even  composed  the  open- 
ing of  the  work.  To  this  period,  too, 
are  to  be  assigned  some  stanzas  of  great 
merit,  entitled  "Recollections  of  Tsar- 
skoi*  Seh'),"  and  an  "  Epistle  to  Licinius" 
— both  works  exhibiting  considerable 
skill  and  mastery  in  versification,  but 
bv  far  too  much  tinged  (as  might 
l»ed  bo  expected)  with  the  light 


reflected  from  the  yonthfol  poet*s 
reading  to  deserve  a  place  among  his 
origmal  productions.  For  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  comrades,  also,  he  wrote 
a  number  of  ludicrous  and  hnmoroos 
pieces,  which  derived  their  chief  merit 
from  the  cbcnmstances  which  ang- 
gested  them;  and  were  calculated 
rather  to  excite  a  moment^a  laughter 
in  the  merry  circle  of  schoolfbllowSv 
than  to  be  cited  as  specimens  of  the 
author's  comic  powers,  particolariy 
when  we  reflect,  that  the  broadly 
humorous  was  never  Pdshkin's  fa- 
vourite or  even  successful  maimer  of 
wilting:  in  the  delicate,  subdued, 
Cervantes  tone  of  humour,  however, 
he  was  destined  to  become  perhaps 
the  most  distinguished  writer  of  his 
country — ^but  let  us  not  anticipate. 
One  production,  connected  with  the 
Lyceum,  is,  however,  too  important 
(not  perhaps  in  itself,  so  much  as  in 
the  circumstances  accompanying  it) 
to  be  passed  over  In  a  biogn^hy  of 
our  poet.  This  is  a  didactic  poem 
entitled  "  Infidelity,"  which  Piishkiu 
composed  and  read  at  the  public  exa- 
mination at  the  Lyceum,  at  the  so- 
lemn Act^  (a  ceremony  resemUing 
that  which  bears  the  same  name  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  which 
takes  place  at  the  conferring  of  the 
academical  degree.)  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Piishkin  was  publicly 
saluted  Poet^  in  the  presence  of  tlie 
Emperor,  by  the  aged  Derjavin — ^the 
greatest  Russian  poet  then  living, 
and  whose  glory  was  so  soon  to  bo 
eclipsed  by  Sie  young  student  whom 
he  prophetically  applauded.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  be  affected  by  the 
sight  of  the  sunset  of  that  genius 
whose  brightest  splendour  is  worthily 
reflected  in  the  sublime  ode,  "  God" — 
one  of  the  noblest  lyrics  in  the  Bos- 
sian,  or,  indeed,  in  any  langoage — 
thus  heralding,  as  it  were,  the  dawn- 
ing of  a  more  brilliant  and  enduring 
daybreak;  even  as  in  the  northern 
summer  the  vapoury  evening  glow 
melts  imperceptibly  into  the  dawn, 
and  leaves  no  night  between. 

This  event,  so  calculated  to  impres.^* 
the  viWd  and  ardent  imagination  of 
the  young  poet,  has  been  mostexqiu- 
sitely  described  by  himself  in  the  lite- 
rary journal,  "  Sovr^mennik,**  (Tlio 
Contemporary,)  vol.  viii.  p.  241. 

On  quitting  the  Lyceum,  in  October 
1817,  Pushkin  entered  the  clvU  ser- 
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vice,  aud  was  immediately  attached  importance  to  liis  success  in  the  beau 
lo  the  Ministry  of  Foreigo  Afiiure.  monde ;  and  it  is  iiicontcatablj  to  his 
Young,  noUe,  cultivated,  possessed  friclion  (if  we  may  bo  style  it)  with 
ill  the  highest  degree  of  those  talents  that  beau  motide  that  he  owed  some  of 
ivliich  are  certain  to  enchant  society,  tlie  more  attractive,  if  not  tbe  more 
he  [)limged,  as  might  naturally  have  eolid,  qualities  of  his  genius,  and  mnch 
heeii  expected,  with  all  the  ardour  of  oftherefincment  and  good  taste  which 
Ills  African  blood,  into  the  pleosores  distingnish  his  style.  Like  all  men 
:uid  amusements  of  the  capital.  His  of  the  higher  order  of  intellect — like 
success  in  society,  and  the  eagerness  Scott,  like  CerFantos,  and  Michael 
with  which  he  was  wetcoraed  every  Augelo — Piislikin  was  endowed  by 
where,  might  easily  have  been  fore-  nature  with  a  vigorous  and  migh^ 
pceii,  particularly  when  we  keep  in  organization,  hodily  as  wdi  as  mentd^: 
liiiud  the  universal  hospitality  which  and  thongh  he  may  appear  to  have 
illstingoiabes  the  higher  classes  of  been  losing  ranch  valuable  time  in  the 
Russian  society,  and  the  comparative  elegant  frivolities  of  the  di'awing- 
I'^irity  in  tliis  country  of  literary  cele-  room,  he  was  not  less  industrioas  at 
brity,  which  tends  to  render  merit  of  this  period  of  his  career  in  amassing 
that  nature  certain  of  a  respectful,  if  a  store  of  observation  derived  from  a. 
not  exaggerated  appreciation.  "The  practical  stndy  of  human  character, 
three  yeai's,"  to  quote  the  words  of  than  SQCCCSsFiil  in  filling  np— in  the 
one— himself  a  personal  friend  of  the  sliort  intervals  of  ball  and  festival — 
poet's— who  has  succeeded  in  seisiDg  the  poetical  ontUnes  which  he  had 
with  admirable  fidelity  the  prindpal  roughly  sketched  at  the  Lyceum.  Ho 
features  of  Pushkin's  iutellectoal  phy-  worked  in  the  morning  at  his  poem, 
siognomy,  "  the  three  years  which  he  and  passed  the  greater  part  of  bla 
passed  in  St  Petersburg,  after  qnittiag  nights  Li  society ;  very  short  intervals 
the  Lyceum,  were  devoted  to  the  of  repose  sufficing  to  repair,  in  bo 
amusements  of  the  fashionable  worid,  vigorously  constituted  a  bemg,  the  loss 
and  to  the  irresistible  enchantments  of  of  energetic  vitality  caosed  by  the 
society.  From  the  splendid  drawing-  quick  succession  of  intense  intcltectual 
room  of  the  great  noble  down  to  the  labour,  and  equally  intense  social  en- 
most  unceremonious  supper-table  of  a  joymcnt.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
farty  of  young  officers,  every  where  the  enchanting  creations  of  Wielsnd 
'lishkin  was  received  with  exnlta-  and  Ariosto  were  first  presented  to 
lation,  and  every  where  did  be  become  his  young  and  glowing  imsgtnatioD. 
the  idol  of  the  young,  who  gratified  These  poets  are  emphatically  and  cs- 
hoth  his  vanity  and  their  own  by  tbe  scatinlly  the  poets  of  the  young:  tbo 
gloiy  which  accompanied  his  every  "  ichite  touV'  of  youth,  as  yet  tm- 
.slcp."  tinged  with  tbe  colouring  reflected 
I'he  eagerness  with  which  tbe  from  its  own  peculiai-  fantasy,  or  the 
young  poet  plunged  into  the  glittering  results  of  rending,  mirrors  faithtnlly 
stream  of  fashionable  life,  mast  not  be  the  fiury  splendour  of  their  magic 
attributed  only  to  the  natural  thirst  style,  even  as  the  Alpine  snow  the 
lor  pleasure  in  a^oung  man  just  re-  rosy  light  of  daivn  ;  and  Piiahkiir, 
leased  from  the  bonds  of  a  school  life,  with  the  natural  desire  of  imitating 
aud  to  the  first  vivid  sense  of  liberty  what  he  so  welt  knew  how  to  admire, 
excited  in  the  mind  of  a  youth,  who  conceived  the  happy  thought  of  trans- 
had  been  passing  six  years  of  his  life  portbg  Axmida  and  Obcron  to  a 
in  a  spot  which,  however  beantifnl,  scenery  admirably  adapted  for  their 
was  still  but  a  beautiful  seclnsioD.  reproduction — to  the  world  of  ancient 
We  must  keep  in  mind  the  different  Russia.  The  popular  superstitions  of 
constitution  of  society  In  Russia,  and  the  Sclavonic  races,  though  naturally 
particularly  the  fact,  that  the  absence  possessing  a  lone  and  local  colouring 
(at  least  for  social  purposes)  of  a  of  their  own,  and  modified  by  the  na- 
middle  class  in  that  country,  renders  turc  which  they  reflect,  are  neither 
the  upper  ranks  the  only  section  of  less  graceful  nor  less  fertile  in  poetry 
the  social  system  in  which  inteUectual  than  the  delicate  mythology  so  ex- 
pleasure  can  be  songlit,  or  inteUectnai  qaisitely  embodied  by  the  great  Ger- 
supremacy  appreciated.  Pushkin  him*  man  or  the  yet  gre.acer  Italian  :  and 
self  always  attached  no  inconsiderable  the  poem  of  "RnslanaadLiuduila'' — 
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tbc  result  of  Piishkin's  bold  and  happy 
experiment — ^may  bo  said   to  have 
"been  the  very  first  embodiment  of 
Bussian    fancy,    at    least    the    first 
such    embodiment    exhibited   under 
a    form    sufficiently    European    to 
enable  readers  who  were  not  llus- 
slaus  to  appreciate  and  admire.    The 
cantos  which  compose  this  charm- 
ing work  were  read  by  Piishkin,  as 
fast  as  they  were  completed,  at  the 
house  of  his  friend  and  brother  poet, 
Juk6vskii,  where  were  assembled  the 
most  distingui;3hed  men  of  Russian 
literary  society.    In  1820  the  poem 
of  "  Ruslan  and  Liudinila"  was  com- 
pleted, and  its  appearance  must  be 
considered  as  giving  the  finishing  blow 
to  the  worn-out  classicism  which  cha- 
racterizes all  the  poetical  language  of 
the  eighteenth  century.    This  revo- 
lution was  begun  by  Jukovskii  him- 
self, to  whom  Russian  literature  owes 
so  much ;  and  he  hailed  with  delight 
the  new  and  beautiful  production  of 
the   young  poet — the    "  conquering 
scholar,''  as  Jukovskii  affectionately 
calls  Piishkin — wliich  established  for 
ever  the  now  order  of  things  originat- 
ing in  the  good  taste  of  the  "  con- 
quered master,''  as  he  designates  him- 
self. 

The  ever  timid  spuit  of  criticism 
was,  as  usual,  exemplified  in  the 
judgments  passed  by  the  literary  jour- 
nals upon  this  elegant  innovation. 
Some  Avcre  alarmed  at  the  novelty  of 
the  language,  others  shocked  at  the 
irregularity  of  the  versification,  and 
others  again  at  the  occasional  comic 
passages  introduced  into  tho  poem: 
but  all  forgot,  or  all  dari'd  not  confess, 
that  this  was  the  first  Russian  poetry 
which  had  ever  been  gi'eedily  and 
universally  rtrt^;  and  that,  until  the 
appearance  of  "Ruslau  and  Liudmila," 
poetry  and  tiresomeness  had  been,  iu 
Russia,  convertible  tenns. 

Immediately  on  the  publication  of 
"Ruslan  and  Liudmila,"  tho  poet, 
becoming  in  all  ])robabnity  somewhat 
weary  of  a  life  of  ince^^sant  and  labour- 
ing pleasure,  left  tiie  capital  and  re- 
tired to  Kishenev  ;  he  took  service  in 
the  chancery  (or  office)  of  Lieutenant- 
General  lnz«'>ff,  substitute  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bessarabia.  From  this  epoch 
begins  the  wandering  and  unsettled 
period  of  the  po<»t's  life,  which  occu- 
pies a  space  of  five  years,  and  con- 
dades  with  his  return  to  his  father's 


village  of  Mikhailovskoe,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Pskoff.    The  effbct  upon 
the  character  and  gcnins  of  Pushkin, 
of  this  pilgrim-like  existenoe,  most  be 
considered  as  in  the  highest  degree 
favourable:  he  stored  up,  in  £esc 
wanderings,  we  maybe  sore,  effects 
of  scenery  and  traits  of  human  natnro 
— in  fact  the  rough  materials  of  future 
poetry.     Fortunately  for   him,   the 
theatre  of  his  travels  was  vast  enough 
to  enable  him  to  lay  in  an  ample 
stock  not  only  of  recollections  of  the 
external    beauties   in   the   physical 
world,  but  also  a  rich  supply  of  the 
various    characteristics   of   national 
manners.    He  traversed  the  whole 
south  of  Russia — a  district  admirably 
calculated  to  strike  and  to  impress 
the  warm  and  vivid  imagination  of 
our  poet;  and  "he  took  genial  tribute 
from  the  wandering  tribes  of  Bess- 
arabia, and  from  the  merchant  in- 
habitants of  Odessa,  and  from  the 
classic  ruins  of  the  Tauride,  and  from 
the  dark-blue  waves  of  the  Euxine, 
and  from   the  wild   peaks   of  the 
Caucasus/' 

It  was  at  this  epoch  of  Pushkin^a 
career  that  the  mighty  star  of  Byron 
first  rose,  like  some  glittering,  but 
irregular  comet,  above  the  literary 
horizon  of  Europe.  The  genius  of  the 
Russian  poet  had  far  too  many  points 
of  resemblance,  in  many  of  its  moat 
characteristic  peculiarities,  with  the 
Muse  of  the  Noble  Childe,  for  us  to 
be  surprised  at  the  circumstance  that 
the  new  and  brilliant  productions  ot 
Byron  should  have  a  i)owerfal  in- 
fluence on  so  congenial  a  mind  as  was 
that  of  Piishkin.  When  wo  sdlow, 
therefore,  the  existence  of  this  influ* 
encc,  nay  more,  when  we  endeavour 
to  appreciate  and  measure  the  extent 
of  that  influence ;  when  we  essay  to 
express  the  degree  of  aberration  (to 
use  the  language  of  the  astronomer) 
produced  in  the  orbit  of  the  great 
poetic  planet  of  the  North  by  the 
approach  in  the  literary  hemisphere  (^ 
the  yet  greater  luminary  of  England 
— wo  give  the  strongest  possible  denial 
to  a  fallacious  opinion,  useless  to  the 
glory  of  one  great  man  and  ii^nrioiis 
to  the  just  fame  of  the  other,  vis. 
that  Pushkin  can  l)e  called  in  ai^ 
sense  an  imitator  of  Lord  Byron.  Itt 
many  respects,  it  is  true,  there  was  a 
strange  and  surprising  analogj  b^ 
tween   the  personal  characteTt  the 
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peculiar  tone  of  thought,  nay,  even 
the  natore  of  the  subjects  treated  by 
the  two  poets :  and  to  those  who  con- 
tent themselves  with  a  snporflcial 
cxaminntion  of  the  question — those 
"who  have  not  attayned,"  as  Sir 
Thomas  Browho  qnalntiy  phrases  it, 
"  to  the  deateroacophie  or  second 
sight  of  tbinges" — these  anaiogies 
may  appear  conclnsive  ;  bat  we  tniet 
to  be  able  to  ahow,  that  between 
these  two  great  men  there  exists  a- 
(lilTcrettcc  wide  and  marked  enoagh  to 
satisfy  the  moat  critical  stickler  for 
originality. 

The  nc^l  production  of  Poshkio's 
pen  was  a  brilliant  "Epilogne"  to 
the  poem  of  "  Bnsl^n  and  Lind- 
mfla" — in  which  he  replies  to  the 
sirictarcs  which  had  appeared  in  the 
varions  literary  journals.  This  piece 
was  immediately  followed  (in  1822) 
fey  his  "  Prisoner  of  the  Cancasus,"  a 
romantic  poem,  which  breathes  the 
vciT  freshness  of  the  mountain  breeze, 
and  must  be  considered  as  the  perfect 
embodiment,  in  verse,  of  the  snblimo 
region  from  whence  it  takes  its  title. 
So  deep  was  the  impression  produced 
by  (hia  splendid  and  passionate  poem, 
that  it  was  reprinted  fonr  times  before 
it  was  incorporated  into  the  edition  of 
the  author's  collected  worka; — tho 
impressions  having  been  exhausted  in 
l»-2-2,  21,  ^8,  and  -db.  The  reader,  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  avidity  with 
which  tho  poem  was  rend,  must  bear 
in  mind  the  small  amonnt  of  literary 
activity  in  Russia,  as  compared  wiUi 
England,  with  Germany,  or  with 
France.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
frtve,  in  this  place,  any  analvaia  of 
tlii^,  or  the  other  works  of  PAshkin, 
as  it  is  our  conviction  that  short  and 
mcas;ro  fragments — all  that  our  space 
would  admit  of— are  very  unsatisfac- 
tory and  insnificient  gronnda  on 
which  to  judge  a  work  of  fiction,  and 
particularly  a  work  of  poetry  in  a 
languaso  absolutely  unknown  to  al- 
most all  our  readers,  many  of  the 
chief  pccnliarities  depending  too  upon 
the  nationality  of  which  that  language 
ia  the  expression  and  vehicle.  It  is, 
however,  onr  intention,  should  the 
specimens  of  lyric  poetry  presented  in 
the  translations  accompanying  thb 
■  "wticc  be  favourably  received  in  Eng- 
land, to  extend  tho  sphere  of  our 
humble  labours,  and  to  endeavour  U> 
Daguerreotype,  by  faithful  TorstoiiB, 


]>orlioiis  of  the  longer  poems  (and  iii 
pai-licnlar  the  narrative  pieces)  of  the 
great  WTJIer  whoso  jiortrait  we  aro 
attemptmg  to  trace.  IVo  shall,  wo 
trust,  by  so  doing  sncceed  in  dviog 
our  countrj-men  a  more  just  ides  w 
the  merit  and  peculiar  manner  of  onr 
poet,  than  we  conld  hope  to  do  by  ex- 
hibiting to  the  reader  the  bare  ana- 
tomy— (be  mere  dry  bonea  of  his 
works,  to  which  would  be  wanting  the 
lively  play  of  versification,  the  life- 
blooii  of  fancy,  and  the  over-vuryilig 
graces  of  expression. 

fietwoon  the  first  of  these  two  re- 
markable poems  ("Rusbin  and  Lind- 
mlla")  and  tho  second — "Tlio  Pri- 
soner of  the  CanoasHS,"  the  mind  of 
Piishkin  had  tindergone  a  most  re- 
markable transform ation i  "there  Is 
hardly  any  thing,"  to  use  the  worda  of 
the  elegant  critic  whom  we  h&Te 
already  quoted,  "  common  to  the  two 
poems,  except  the  beauty  of  the 
verses."  There  is  not  a  greater  dif- 
ference between  nn  early  and  a  lato 
picture  of  Raphai^l ;  and  what  ia  in- 
teresting and  oarions  to  remark,  b 
the  circumstance,  that  poet  and 
painter  (in  their  gradual  advance  to- 
wards consummate  excellence  In  their 
respective  artii)  seomcd  to  have 
passed  through  tiio  samo  stages  of 
development.  In  the  earlier  work 
ail  ia  studied,  elaborated,  carefully 
and  scientifically  composed;  worked 
out  from  tho  qnany  of  mcmoiy,  chi- 
selled by  the  imagination,  and  polish- 
ed by  a  studious  and  somewhat  pe- 
dantic taste  :  whUe  the  imagery,  the 
passion,  and  the  characters  of  the 
later  [irodnction  are  modelled  imme- 
iliately  from  Nature  herself.  The 
reader  pereeives  tliat  the  young  artist 
lias  now  reached  tlie  first  phase  of  his 
development,  and  has  thrown  aside 
the  rote  and  compass  of  precedents 
and  books,  and  feels  himself  sitflicientlj 
strong  of  hand  and  steady  of  eye  to 
look  face  to  face  opon  the  unveiled 
goddess  herself,  and  with  reverent 
skill  to  copy  her  sublime  lineaments. 
Wo  cannot  better  express  our  mean- 
ing, than  by  allowing  Piishkin  bim- 
eelf  to  give  his  own  opinion  of  UuS 
poem-  In  the  Uttur  part  of  his  life,  ha 
writes  as  follows — "At  Lars  I  (band 
ft  dh'lied  and  dog's-eared  copy  of 
'  The  Prisoner  of  the  Cancasus,^  and  I 
confess  that  I  read  it  throo^h  with 
mnoh  gratifioattoti.    All  this  is  V^^^ 
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boyish,  incomplete ;  but  there  is  much    ties  of  nature,  taking  tribute  of  gran- 


happily  guessed  at  and  faithfully  ex- 
pressed." 

The  indo;nitable  activity  which  we 
have  mentioned  as  forming  a  marked 
feature  in  Pushkin's  intellect,  tliough 
exhibited  most  strikingly  throughout 
his  whole  career,  was  never  more  for- 
cibly displayed  than  at  the  present 
period.    Although  the  first   fervom* 
of  his  passions  was  now  in  some  de- 
gree moderated  by  indulgence,  and  by 
that  satiety  Avhich  Is  the  inevitable 
attendant  on  such  indulgence,  it  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  the  poet,  in 
retiring  from  the  capital,  intended  by 
this  to  seclude  himself  fxom  the  gayer 
pleasures  of  society.    We  know,  too, 
how  absorbing  of  time  is  the  wander- 
ing life  which  he  led — and  many  have 
learned  from  experience,  how  diflicult 
it  is  for  a  traveller  to  find  leism*o  for 
intellectual     pursuits.      Some   idea, 
therefore,  of  Pushkin's  activity  may 
bo  formed  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
circumstance,  that  during  this  roving 


deur  and  loveliness  trom  every  soene 
through   which   ho   wandered,    bnt 
fonnd  time  to  pursue  what  would  ap- 
pear, even  for  an  othervt-ise  nuoccupied 
student,  a  very  steady  and  incessant 
course  of  labour.    During  the  whole 
of  his  life,  he  made  it  his  practice  to 
read  almost  every  remarkable  woric 
which  appeared  in  the  various -lan- 
guages he  had  acqnkod.    That  this 
was  no  ea.sy  task,  and  that  the  quan- 
tity of  intellectual  food  which  he  un- 
ceasingly consumed,  must  have  re* 
quired  a  powerful  and  rapid  digestion 
to  assimilate  it,  we  may  conclu^  from 
his  own  statement  of  his  occupations 
and  acquu*emcnts.    On  quitting  the 
Lyceum,  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
English,  Latin,  German,  and  f^nch 
languages;  to  this  list  he  managed 
to  add,  during  his  wanderings,  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  Itsdian,  and  a 
competent  proficiency  in  Spanislv 

But  let  us  hear  his  own  account  of 
these  studies,  extracted  from  a  poon 
written  in  Bessarabia— > 


period  he  had  not  only  been  storing 
his  memory  with  images  of  the  beau- 

"  In  solitude  my  soul,  my  wayward  inspiration 
I*ve  schooKd  to  quiet  toil^  to  fervent  meditation. 
I*m  master  of  my  days;  order  is  reason's  friend ; 
On  graver  thoughts  I've  learn '4  my  spirit's  powers  to  bend ; 
I  seek  to  compensate,  in  freedom's  calm  embraces. 
For  the  warm  years  of  youth,  its  joys  and  vanish*d  graces ; 
And  to  keep  equal  step  with  an  eulighten'd  age." 

We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  in  this  place  a  passage  from  another  poenr, 
written  at  this  period ;  our  readers  will  be  pleased,  wo  think,  with  so  graceftil 
a  tribute  to  the  glory  of  the  great  exile-bard  of  Kome,  whose  fate  and  charac- 
ter had  so  much  in  common  with  those  of  Pushkin  himself — 


i( 


Sweet  Ovid !  Love's  own  bard !  I  dwell  by  that  still  shore 
Whither  thine  exiled  gods  thou  broughtest — where  of  yore 
Thou  pour'dst  thy  plaints  in  life,  and  left  thine  ashes  dying  ; 
With  deathless,  fruitless  tears  these  places  glorifying. 

«  «  «  *  « 

Here,  with  a  northern  lyre  the  wilderness  awaking, 
I  wandcr'd  in  those  days,  when  liberty  was  breaking — 
Roused  by  the  gallant  Greek — her  sleep,  by  Danube's  tide; 
And  not  one  friend  would  stand,  a  brother,  by  my  side ; 
And  the  far  hills  alone,  and  woods  in  silence  dreaming, 
And  the  calm  muses  then  would  li:>t  with  kindly  seeming." 


The  influence  exerted  upon  our 
poet's  mind  and  productions  by  the 
Bvronian  spirit,  to  which  we  alluded 
;i  few  pages  back,  may  be  traced,  in 
a  very  perceptible  (legrce,  in  the 
next  poem  which  he  gave  to  the 
public,  *' The  Fountain  of  Bakhtchisa- 
r.^,"  a  work  in  which  is  reflected,  as 
vividly  as  it  is  in  the  storied  waters 
of  the  fount  from  which  it  takes  its 


name,  all  the  wealth,  the  proftise  and 
abounding  loveliness,  of  the  luxurious 
clime  of  the  Tanric  Chersonese.  The 
scene  of  the  poem  is  one  of  the  moat 
romantic  spots  in  that  divine  land; 
and  the  ruined  palace  and  ^*  gardens  of 
delight"  which  once  made  the  Joj 
and  pride  of  the  mighty  khans — the 
rulers  of  the  Golden  Horde— is  psr^ 
haps  not  inferior,  as  a  source  of  wild 
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legend  and  picturesque  fairj  lore — 
certainly  not  iofcrioi'  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Busskn  reoder—^to  the  painted  halls 
and  fi'eitcd  colonnades  of  the  Alham- 
bra.  ThesucccsBinsCantljobtfunedaDd 
permanently  enjoyed  by  this  exquisite 
poem  mnst  be  attributed  to  something 
more  than  the  profusion  and  beauty 
of  the  descriptive  passages,  so  thickly 
and  aitfully  intenvoveu  with  tho  ac- 
tion of  the  tale — a  species  of  wealth 
and  profusion,  it  may  be  remarked, 
whicli  suits  wcU  with  the  oriental 
cliantcter  of  the  story,  and  with  the 
((bounding  loveliness  of  the  sceneiy 
nmid  which  that  action  ia  supposed 
to  take  place.  In  this  poem,  too,  we 
may  remark  the  first  decided  essay 
made  by  the  poet  ton'ards  delineating 
ajid  contrasting,  in  an  artistic  man- 
ner, the  characters  of  human  person' 
ages.  The  dramatic  opposition  between 
the  two  principal  characters  of  the 
tale,  Maria  and  Zarema,  is  well 
conceived  and  most  skilfuily  exe- 
cQtcd.  This  poem  first  appeared  in 
18-M,  and  was  reprinted  in  1827, 
1830, 18;lo.  The  powers  of  dramatic 
delineation  which  may  be  seen,  as  it 
were,  in  embryo  in  this  work,  were 
to  be  still  further  developed  in  Push- 
kin's next  production,  which  was 
begun  iu  the  same  year,  (1824,)  and 
apiicared  in  18^7.  Those  powers, 
loo,  were  destined  to  be  exhibited  in 
tlicir  full  splendour  in  a  historical 
tragedy — perhaps  tho  finest  which 
the  Unssian  literature  cnn  be  said  to 
possess.  The  work  to  whicli  we  have 
alluded  as  being  the  second  trial  of 
his  wings  in  the  arduous  regions  of 
dramatic  creation,  was  the  short  hut 
o.'i<|uisite  tale  entitled  "The  Gipsies." 
This  talc,  which  is  esteemed  by  the 
Hnssians  a  masterpiece  of  grace  and 
simplicity,  is  a  poem  in  dialogue ;  the 
persons  being  only  four  in  number, 
and  the  action  a  wild  yet  simple 
ratastrophc  of  love,  jetdousy,  and 
I'evenge.  The  dramatis  persona  are 
gipsies ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  select 
what  is  most  admirable  in  this  ex- 
ipiisite  little  work — the  completeness 
uiid  distinctness  of  the  descriptions  of 
I'xtcmal  nature— the  artful  introdnc- 
tiou  of  various  allusions,  (particularly 
in  one  most  charming  passage,  indi- 
cating Oiid's  exile  in  the  beautiful 
country  which  is  the  scene  of  the 
drama,)  or  the  intense  Interest  which 
the  poet  haa  known  how  to  infuse  into 


what  would  appear  at  first  sight  a 
subject  simple  even  to  raeagrenesB. 
Poets  of  many  nations  have  endetf- 
voured,  with  vailous  qualifications, 
and  with  no  less  various  degreca  of 
success,  to  represent  the  picinreaquc 
and  striking  features  of  tho  nomad 
life  and  wild  superstitions  of  the 
gipsy  race:  none  however,  it  may  be 
safely  asserted,  have  ever  produced  a 
picture  more  tme  or  more  poetical 
than  is  to  be  found  In  the  prodactioa 
ofPiishkiu.  Ue  had  ample  opportu- 
nities of  studying  their  peculiar  man- 
ners in  the  green  oceans  of  tho  sonth- 
ci'n  steppes.  It  Is  at  this  period  that 
I'lishkin  began  the  composition  of  his 
poem  entitled  "  Evg^nii  Onidgin,"  a 
pj'odtictioR  which  has  become,  it  ma; 
be  said,  part  of  the  ordinaiT  language 
of  thepoet's  countrymen.  Thofirstcan- 
to  sppeared  iu  1825, 1829.  This  work, 
in  its  outline,  its  plan,  in  the  general 
tone  of  thought  pervading  it,  and  fn 
certain  other  £xler^a^  circumstances, 
boors  a  kind  of  fallacious  resemblance 
to  tho  inimitable  production  of  Lord 
Byron  ;  a  circumstance  which  leads 
snpcrficial  readers  iuto  the  error  (un- 
just in  tho  highest  degree  to  Pushkin's 
originality)  of  considering  it  as  an  imi- 
tation of  Uie  Don.  It  is  a  species  of  satire 
upon  society,  (snd  Russian  fashion- 
able society  in  particular,)  embodied 
in  an  easy  wandering  verso  something 
like  that  of  Byron ;  and  so  far,  per- 
liiips,  the  uompai'ison  between  the  two 
poems  holds  good.  Piiahkin's^fcfhas 
the  advantage  of  being  (though  buT- 
liclcntly  slight  in  construction,  it  most 
be  confessed)  considerably  more  com-  , 
pact  and  interesting  than  the  inegulav 
narration  which  serves  Byron  to  string 
together  the  bitter  beads  yf  his  satiri- 
cal rosary ;  but,  at  tho  same  time,  the 
nim  and  scope  of  the  English  satirist 


if  the  terrible  and  deeply- thrilling 
jiictures  of  passion  and  of  war  which 
so  strangely  and  powerfully  contrast 
with  the  bitter  sueer  and  gay  irony 
fornimg  the  basis  of  the  Don ;  but,  on 
the  other  liand,  the  interest  of  the 
reader  (scattered,  iu  Byron's  work, 
upon  tiio  varions,  nnconnected,  and 
somewhat  monotonons  outlines  of  fe- 
male characters  iu  Julia,  Haidi:e,  Gul- 
bejas,  Ac.,)  is  in  "  Evg^nii  Onidgin" 
most  powerfully  concentrated  upon 
the  heioine,  Tntiana— one  of  the  most 
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usual,  as  he  determined  to  write  him- 
self the  preface  to  this  work.    The 
subject  of  this  tragedy  is  the  well- 
known   episode   of  Russian  history 
which  placed  Boris  upon  the  throne 
of  the  Tsar ;  and  writei-s  have  taken 
various  views  of  the  character  of  the 
hero  of  this  scene,  Pushkin  represent- 
ing Boris  as  the  assassin  of  the  son  of 
Ivan IV.,  while  the  ancient  chroniclers, 
and  the  modern  historians  in  genei*al, 
as  Ustrialoff,  Pogodin,  Kracvskii,  &c. 
\^c.,  concur  in  asserting  that  that 
prince  was  elected  by  the  clergy  and 
the  people.    Whatever  may  be  the 
hiBtorical  truth  of  the  design,  Pushkin 
has  given  us  in  this  tragedy  a  dra- 
matic picture  full  of  spirit,  of  passion, 
of  character,  and  of  life ;  and  some 
of  the  personages,  particularly  those  of 
the  pretender  Dimitri,  and  the  hero- 
ine   Marina,    are    sketched  with    a 
vigorous  and  flowing   pencil.     The 
form  of  this  play  is  ostensibly  Shak- 
spearian ;  but  it  appears  to  us  to  re- 
semble less  the  works  of  Shakspeare 
himself,  than  some  of  the  more  suc- 
cessful imitations  of  the  great  drama- 
tist's manner — as,  for  instance,  some 
parts  of  the  Wallenstein.    As  to  the 
language  and  versification,  it  is  in 
blank  verse,  and  the  style  is  con- 
sidered by  Russians  as  admirable  for 
ease  and  flexibility.     At  this  time 
Pushkin's  life  was  about  to  undergo 
a  great  change ;  he  was  engaged  to  a 
young  lady  whom  he  afterwards  mar- 
ried, and  retired,  in  the  spring  of  this 
year,  to  the  village  of  Boldino,  in  the 
province   of  Nijcgorod,  in  order  to 
make  preparations  for  his  new  exii?t- 
cnce  as  a  mamed  man,  and  in  this 
spot  he  remained,  in  consequence  of 
the  cholera  breaking  out  in  Moscow, 
until  the  winter.    In  spite  of  the  en- 
grossing nature  of  these  occupations, 
he  seems  never  to  have  been  more 
industriously  employed  than  during 
this  autumn.     "  I  must  tell  you,"  he 
writes,  "  (but  between  you  and  me  ! ) 
that  I  have  been  working  at  Boldino 
as  I  have  not  done  for  a  long  time. 
Listen  then  I  I  brought  with  me  hither 
the   two   last  cantos  of   *  Oniegin,' 
ready  for  the  press,  a  tale  in  octaves, 
(the  Little  House  in  Vie  Kolomora,) 
a  number  of  dramatic  scenes — '  Tlie 
Stingy  Knight,'   ^  Mozart  and  Sali- 
eri,'  *  The  Feast  in  the  Time  of  the 
I'lagne/and  'Don Juan.'  Besidcsthis, 


I  have  written  about  thirty  small  pieocs 
of  poetry.  I  have  not  done  yet ;  I  havi 
written  in  prose  (this  is  a  great  se- 
cret) five  tales,''  (Ivan  Bidlkin's  Sto- 
ries.^ The  year  1831  began  alBict- 
ingly  for  Pushkin.  On  the  14th  of 
January  Baron  D^lvig  died.  AH 
Pushkin's  letters  in  which  he  makes 
any  allusion  to  this  loss,  breathe  a 
sentiment  of  the  most  deep  and  per* 
manent  sorrow.  The  following  is 
extracted  from  a  letter  to  a  fHend, 
dated  the  31st  of  this  month :— **  I 
knew  him  (D^lvig)  at  the  Lyoenm. 
I  watched  the  first  nnnoted  unfolding 
of  his  poetic  mind — the  eaiiy  derelop- 
ment  of  a  talent  which  we  then  gave 
not  its  Just  value.  We  read  together 
Derjdvm  and  Jnk6vskii ;  we  talked  of 
all  that  swelletfi  the  spirit^  thai  meUeth 
t/ie  heart.  His  life  was  rich  and  fhll 
— ^rich,  not  ui  romantic  adventures^ 
bdt  in  the  most  noble  feelings,  tiie 
most  brilliant  and  the  purest  Intellect^ 
and  the  fairest  hopes." 

But  the  grief  cansed  by  this  great 
and  irreparable  loss — a. grief  which 
thi*ew  its  dark  cold  shadow  over  the 
whole  of  Piishkui's  subsequent  exist- 
ence— was  not  nnrelieved  hj  feclin^jk 
of  a  brighter  tone :  the  Toid  caused 
by  friendship  was  filled  up  with  love. 
In  February  of  this  year  he  was  mar- 
ried, at  Moscow,  to  the  lady  to  whom 
(as  we  have  mentioned  above)  he 
had  been  some  time  engaged.  Mile. 
(jrontchareff  was  of  an  ancient  Rus- 
sian family,  and  a  person  of  singular 
beauty.  *^  I  am  married,"  (writes  the 
poet  to  one  of  his  fiiends,  in  a  letter 
dated  February  24.)  *^  I  have  now 
but  one  desire  in  the  worid,  and  that 
is,  that  nothing  in  my  present  life  be 
changed.  This  existence  is  so  new 
to  me,  that  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been 
bom  again.  Tlio  death  of  Delvif  is 
the  only  shadow  in  my  bright  exut- 
ence."  Pushkin  was  desirous  of  editiDg 
a  volume  of  the  '^Northern Flowers*" 
in  the  following  year,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  family  of  his  departed  friend, 
for  which  he  now  began  assiduously  to 
collect  materials.  This  labour  detamed 
him  until  the  month  of  May  in  Mos- 
cow; and,  before  his  migration  to  8t 
Petersburg,  the  tragedy  of  Bdris  CkH 
dunoff  was  printed.  Among  all  ~th» 
works  of  Pushldn  there  is  not  oiM 
Avhich  exhibits  so  high  a  degree  of 
artistic   skill,  or   so  Tigocooa 
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powerfal  a  genias,  as  this  drama,  ia 
wliich  eveiy  word,  every  dialogue, 
seems  to  unite  the  certainty  of  study 
and  meditation  with  the  fire  and  na- 
turalness of  a  happj  improvisation, 
and  in  wlilch  tbcro  ia  not  a  cbaracter 
nor  an  nil nsion  which  destroys  the  truth 
and  vigour  of  the  composition,  viewed 
aa  a  faithfui  mirror  of  Knasian  na- 
tionality, Russian  history,  aad  Rna- 
sian  character.  The  remainder  of 
Pushkin's  short,  alas  I  but  laborious 
life,  however  filled  with  the  silent  ac- 
ttvity  of  intellectual  occupation,  offers 
but  few  materials  for  the  biographer: 
it  was  passed  principally  at  St  Peters- 
burg, varied  by  occasional  journeys  to 
Moscow,  and  the  usual  autumnal  re* 
tirements,  wbich  we  have  mentioned 
as  having  been  so  favourable  for  the 
execution  of  the  poet's  literary  tasks. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  giv- 
ing a  slight  account  of  the  principal 
works  in  which  Pushkin  employed  nis 
great  powers— powers  which  had  now 
reached  tbeir  highest  point  of  vigour, 
retaining  all  the  freshuess  and  viva- 
city of  youth,  while  they  had  acquir- 
ed the  maturity  and  solidity  of  man- 
hood. The  subjects  of  these  works, 
however,  being  for  the  most  part 
historical,  are  of  a  nature  which  ren- 
ders them  less  susceptible  of  analysis 
in  O'lr  pages— and  indeed  their  local 
nature  would  cause  such  analysis 
to  be  devoid,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
interest  to  the  English  reader.  There 
ti,  however,  one  episode  in  the  poet's 
life,  which  roust  possess  pecnllar  in- 
terest lo  those  who  delight  to  watch 
that  fond  fidelity  with  which  genius 
returns  to  the  scenes  where  it  was  first 
(tfvelopcd,  and  which  brought  back 
Shalispcare,  loaded  with  gloiy,  to  pass 
the  calm  cveuiag  of  his  life  amid  the 
native  shades  of  Stratford.  On  quit- 
ting SIoscow  for  St  Petersburg,  Push- 
bin  passed  a  winter  at  TsArko^  Sel6 
"  Tlda  w.is  a  most  blessed  thought,"  he 
says,  in  a  letter  of  26th  March ;  "  I  can 
thus  pass  my  summer  and  aufuinnin  a 
most  enchanting  and  inspiring  seclu- 
sion ;  close  to  the  capital,  in  the  circle  of 
my  dearest  recollections.  Ishallbcable 
to  sec  you  every  week,  and  JukcSvski] 
also.  Petersburg  is  within  an  hour's 
drive.  Living  is  cheap  here.  I  sbdl 
not  want  an  equipage.  What  can  be 
better?"  And,  in  fact,  it  is  certain 
tiiat  he  never  was  so  perfectly  happy 
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in  his  society  and  his  ocotpatiiMifl,  ud 
in  himself,  as  in  these  summer  and 
autumn  months  which  he  passed,  aa 
he  says : — 

"  In  thosft.  bright  day*  when  jet  all  Ig. 

nonnt  of  fkmr. 
And  knowing  neither  care,  system, 

nor  art,  nor  aim, 
ThjtDteUry  shades,  OTsirskoC!  were 

flinging 
Oaj  echoM  to  hU  voice,  the  pniie  of 

Idlette  dngii^." 

Tlio  beautiful  retirement  of  Tear- 
sko<i  Selo  iras  at  this  period  dignified 
by  the  presence  of  two  great  poets, 
each  producing  works  worthy  of  the 
imperial  groves  nnder  whose  shade 
Ihey  were  meditated.  Pushkin  anil 
Jukivskii  were  not  only  residing  here 
together,  but  they  were  engaged  in  a 
friendly  rivalry,  and  each  writing  so 
iiidnstrioasiy  as  though  determined 
never  to  meet  without  some  new  poeliu 
novelty.  The  deep  impression  pro- 
duced by  J ukijvskii's  patriotic  stanias, 
written  at  this  j>eriod,  entitled  "  Rus- 
sian Glory,"  was  worthily  responded 
to  by  the  noble  poems  written  by 
Piishkin,  "To  the  Slanderers  of  Rus- 
sia I "  and  "  The  Anniversary  of  Boro- 
dino,"—all  these  works  being  spirited 
and  majestic  embodiments  of  national 
triumph  and  exultation. 

It  is  curious  and  delightfiil  to  re- 
mark, too,  that  the  poets  of  Tsdrako^ 
Selrj  were  occupied,  at  this  period, 
with  the  composition  of  two  similar 
works  of  another  and  no  less  national 
character.  These  were  "  tales  "  or 
legends  in  the  popular  taste  of  the 
Russian  people;  that  of  Juk<^vskii 
was  entitled  "  The  Lay  of  the  Tsar 
ISercndei,"  and  Pushkin's,  "The  Lay 
oftlioTaarSaltiVn." 

In  this  year,  too,  was  printed  Push- 
kin's smalt  collection  of  prose  (alei', 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Ivan 
Bii^lkiu,  which  appeared  with  a  bio- 
graphical preface,  describing  the  life 
and  character  of  the  supposed  author. 
The  talcs  are  of  oxtraonHnnry  merit, 
remarkable  for  the  simplicity  and 
natural  grace  of  the  style,  and  tho 
lirefnce  is  a  specimen  of  consummate 
excellence  in  point  of  quiet  Addison- 
ian humour. 

In  the  year  1831,  Pushkin  girded 
up  his  loins  to  enter  upon  the  great 
historical  task  which  bad  so  long  at- 
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tracted  his  imagination,  and  which, 
difficult  and  arduous  as  was  the  un- 
dertaking, ho  was  probably  better 
calculated  than  any  literary  man 
whom  Russia  has  yet  seen,  to  execute, 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  sublime 
nature  of  its  subject.  This  was  the 
history  of  Teter  the  Great.  He  now 
began  to  set  seriously  about  prepar- 
ing himself  for  approaching  this  gigan- 
tic subject,  and  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  the  archives,  col- 
lecting the  necessary  materials  for  the 
work.  In  his  hours  of  relaxation  he 
produced  the  third  volume  of  his 
smaller  poems,  and  superintended  the 
publication  of  another  volume  of  the 
'*  Northern  Flowers,"  which  appeared 
in  1832.  But  these  must  be  considered 
as  the  results  rather  of  his  play-mo- 
menta, than  as  the  serious  occupation 
of  his  time.  His  mornings  were  gene- 
rally passed  among  the  records  pre- 
served in  the  various  departments  of 
the  government,  from  whence,  after 
the  labours  and  researches  of  the  day, 
he  usually  returned  on  foot  to  his  late 
dinner.  He  was  an  active  and  inde- 
fatigable walker,  prizing  highly,  and 
endeavouring  to  prcser\'e  by  constant 
exercise,  the  vigorous  frame  of  body 
with  which  he  was  blessed  by  nature. 
Even  in  summer  he  was  accustomed 
to  return  on  foot  from  his  country  re- 
sidence to  his  labours  in  the  city,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  violent 
corporeal  exercise  in  gymnastics, 
which  he  would  continue  with  the 
patience  and  enduring  vigour  of  an 
athlete.  These  walks  (it  should  be 
remarked  that  a  taste  for  walking  is 
much  more  rare  among  the  Russians 
than  in  England,  from  the  severity 
and  extreme  changes  in  the  climate 
of  the  North,  the  heat  in  summer 
rendering  such  exercise  much  more 
laborious  than  with  us,  and  the  cold 
in  winter  necessitating  the  use  of  the 
heavy  shuba  of  fur) — these  walks 
were  Pushkin's  principal  amusement, 
if  we  except  bathing,  an  exercise 
which  the  poet  would  frequently  con- 
tinue far  into  autumn — a  season  when 
the  weather  in  Russia  is  frequently 
very  severe. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  great  his- 
torical labour,  it  was  evidently  diffi- 
cult for  the  lively  imagination  of  Piish- 
kin  to  escape  the  temptation  of  being 
drawn  aside  from  his  chief  aim,  by 


the  attractive  and  roAnsfic  charftcter 
of  many  episodes  in  Busman  histoiy 
— ^to  wander  fbr  a  moment  ftom  the 
somewhat  formal  and  arid  'high-road 
of  history,  into  some  of  the  ^'  sbadr 
spaces,"  peopled  with  ronumtic  ad- 
venture and  pictnresqiie  iiiddeiit.  It 
was  under  the  influence  of  some  sodi 
attraction,  that  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  working  oat  in  a  separate  pro- 
duction, the  detached  epoch  rendered 
so  remarkable  by  t|ie  rebdlion  of  Pa- 
gatch^fT.  Fhidmg  that  he  had  alreadj 
performed  the  most  serious  portion  of 
the  dmdgcry  of  collecting  materials 
for  his  principal  historical  enterprise, 
he  drew,  with  a  wonderftdly  rapid  ud 
lively  pencil,  the  vigorons  sketch  of 
the  events  of  that  extraordinaiy  con- 
spiracy, and  has  left  ns  a  work  which, 
whatever  be  its  imperfections  and 
slightncss,  viewed  as  a  work  of  his- 
tory, cannot  be  denied  to  be  a  most 
admirable  and  striking  ontUne  of  tiie 
picturesque  and  singular  events  which 
form  its  subject.  Convinced  of  the 
importance,  to  an  author  of  YtbAory^ 
of  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  scenes 
in  which  his  events  took  pjace,  Pdsh- 
kin,  when  the  histoiy  of  Pngatch^s 
rebellion  was  already  on  the  verge  of 
completion,  determined  (before  his 
work  was  published)  to  examine  with 
his  own  eyes  that  eastern  region  of 
European  Russia,  which  had  been  the 
theatre  of  the  strange  druna  of  l3iat 
singular  pretender^s  life,  and  to  enaUe 
himself  to  infuse  into  a  narration 
founded  upon  dry  records,  the  lUb 
and  reality  which  was  to  be  obtained 
from  questioning  the  old  inliabitants 
of  that  country,  many  of  whom  might 
remember  the  wild  adventnres  of 
which,  in  their  youth,  they  had  been 
witnesses  or  actors.  In  1833,  Pi&sb- 
kin  was  enabled  to  gratify  this  na- 
tural curiosity ;  and  the  resnlt  of  his 
visit  to  the  scene  of  the  rebelBon, 
enabled  him  to  commnnicate  to  his 
already  plain,  vigorous,  and  eondse 
narration,  a  tone  of  reality,  a  warmth 
of  colouring,  and  a  liveliness  of  lim- 
guagc,  which  renders  it  impoesiUe  to 
leave  the  book  nnfinished  when  onoo 
opened,  and  which  no  elaborateness 
of  research,  and  no  minuteness  of 
detail,  could  otherwise  have  commn- 
nicatcd. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  fts 
existence,  the  periodical  entitled  ^llie 
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Reading  Library"  was  hononred  by  cnreer  was  near  at  hand.    Tlte  stortn 

theappcftranMiDitspBgesofUiatdivt-  wliich  was  to  qiiescli  this  bright  and 

eionof  Pushkin's  emalierpoemB,  after-  sliining  light  whs  already  risiDg:Wmly 

wards   published    sepai'atciy  aa  the  nbuvi>  tito  horizon;   and  the  poet's 

foni'th  volume  of  his  collected  works,  [irophelic-eyc  foresaw — like  that  of 

in  the  year  1835.     In  this  jonmat,  the  seer  in  the  Scriptnre — the  ■' Utile 

too,  were  printed  bis  two  prose  tales  clond  liliy  a  man's  Iiaud,"  tiiat  waft 

"Tiie  Queen  of  Spades"  and  "Kird-  rising  luinily  ..mr  tj;.'  uilm  ,sky  ;  lio 

jiti,"  the  former  of  which  has,  we  seems  to  have  bad  an  otwcore  pre-, 

believe,  appeared  in  English,  and  of  sentiment  of  the  near  approach  ot 

the  latter  a  translation  has  been  at-  death,  little  BOspecting,  perhaps,  that 

'  templed,  together  with  several  others  that  death  was  to  be  one  of  vio- 

of  hia  smaller  prose  works,  by  the  lenoe,  of  suffering,  and  of  blood.    Ha 

author  of  tbc  present  notice.    A  jour-  had,  a  few  months  before,  lost  his 

ney  which  he  made  to  Orenburg  gave  motiier,  and  had  himself  accompanied 

hini  the  materials  for  fresh  prose  tales,  her  lost  remains  to  the  monastery  cf 

Tbe  most  remarkable  of  these,  the  Sviatog<5rak,  and  had  fixed  upon  » 

beautiful  and  well-known  story,  "  The  spot  where  he  wished  to  be  buried  by 

Captain's  Danghter,"  first  appeared  in  '  ber  side ;  leaving  for  this  purpose  » 

the  periodical  entitled  "The  Contem-  sum  of  money  in  the  treasury  of  tha 

porary,"  which  is  justly  considered  as  monastery. 

the  chief  miscellaneous  jonmal  that        It  Is,  we  believe,  generally  known, 

appears  in  Itussia,  and  which  partakes  even  In  England,  that  Fiwikin  wn 

of  the  nature  of  what  we  in  England  mortally  wounded  in  a  duel,  on  Wed- 

call  the  review  and  magazine.    In  all  nesday  27th  Jannary,  and  that  ha 

Ilia  writing,  prose  or  verse,  PtishUn  died,  after  lingering  in  excrucaating*. 

is  most  astonishingly  unaffected,  ra-  torment  during  two  days  and  nights, 

tional,  and  straightforward ;   but  in  at  half-post  two  in  the  afternoon  of 

tho    last-named    story  he   has    at-  the  Sdth  of  January  1837. 
tnined   tlie   highest   degree    of  per-        Respecting  the  causes  which  led  to 

fection — it  is  the  simplicity  of  nature  tide  melancholy  condnsion  of  a  great 

lersclf.  i.iiui's  K.-.  .l.hI  Hi..'  d.'l;iil_.  iiMcIi  ac- 

This  period  muot  be  eun^itkrud  us  coiiipuiikd   liiut   .--iid  imil  Ui'pli.ii'iilld 

that  in  which  Piiskkin  had  arrived  at  event,  it  is  not  our  intontiou  to  speak. 

the  summit  of  his  glory.     He  was  L'nder  any  circumstances,   to  dwell 

now  enjoying  the  universal  respect  upon  so  lamentable  an  aiTair  would 

-and  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  a  serve  no  good  purpose;  and  would 

respect  and  admiration  shared  by  the  rather  minister  to  a  morbid  curiosity 

Eovereigs  himself,  who  distinguisbed  in  our  readers,  than  in  any  respect 

the  great  poet  by  naming  him  "gen-  illastrato   the  life  and  charoeter  of 

tilhomme  dc  la  ehambre ; "  be  was  in  Pushkin ;  hot  the  propriety  of  avoid- 

tbo  very  flower  of  health,  life,  and  ing  more  than  an  allnsion  to  this  sod 

genina ;  he  had  completed  the  labo-  story  will  bo  evident,  when  we  reflect 

rions  part  of  his  great  tssk,  in  collect-  that  the  poet's  dying  vish  was,  that 

Ing  materials  for  the  history  of  Peter  tho  whole  circumstance  should  if  pos- 

Ibe  Great — oil  seemed  to  prophesy  a  sible  bo  buried  in  oblivion.    Respect, 

future  Ullcd  with  bright  certainties  of  then,  to  the  last  desire  of  a  dying 

happiness  and  glory.  man[     Bespect  to  tho  prayer  of  a 

Uut  tbe  end  was  not  far  off;  the  great 'genius,  whose  lips,  when  qtu- 

dork    and  melancholy  event    which  vering  in  the  last  agony,  murraored 

Mas  to  put  a  sudden  and  a  fatal  con-  the  generous  words,  "  Pardon,  and 

dti^ion  to  this   gloriouti   and  useful  Foi^etl" 


*  TliQ  last  hours  of  PAshbin  hnve  been  minatel;  sod  cr1o(|Dcnlty  described  by 
thn  most  distinguiabed  of  hia  Friends  and  brother  pods,  Jukiirshii,  in  ■  letter 
addressed  to  Pushkin's  father.  As  this  letter  contains  one  of  tho  most  touching 
and  hcaBtiful  pictnrcs  of  a  great  man'i  dealh-lwd,  and  aa  it  doi-s  equsl  hononr 
to  the  anthor  and  its  subject,  wo  append  a  trantlalion  of  it.  It  is  unooubledly  otio 
of  (he  most  singular  doenmcuts  in  the  nhole  range  of  lilcrature. — T.  B.  $. 
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The  foregoing  brief  notice  is  pre- 
sented to  the  English  reader  less  in 
the  cbtracter  of  a  complete  biography 
of  Pushkin,  (a  character  to  which  it 
has  evidently  no  pretensions,)  than 
as  a  kind  of  necessary  introduction  to 
the  translated  specimens  of  his  poe- 
try, which  it  is  intended  to  accom- 
pany. For  a  perfect  biography,  in- 
deed, of  the  poet,  the  materials,  even 
in  Russia,  are  not  yet  assembled; 
nor,  perhaps,  has  a  sufficient  period 
of  time  been  suffered  to  elapse  since 
his  death,  to  render  it  possible  ^o  at- 
tempt a  life  of  Pushkin,  with  any  hope 
of  preserving  that  distance  and  pro- 
portion,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
snccossfnl  execution  of  a  portrait, 
whether  traced  with  the  pendl  or  the 
pen.  The  artist  may  bo  too  near  to 
his  original  in  time  as  well  as  in  space. 

The  general  accuracy  of  the  pre- 
oeding  pages  may  be  depended  on ; 
the  materials  were  obtained  from  va- 
rious sources,  but  principally  from 
two  persons  who  were  both  acquaint- 


ed— one  intlmateW^  so— wifh  Fdsb* 
kin.  We  should  bo  indeed  nngnte* 
ful,  were  wo  to  let  pass  the  present 
opportunity  afforded  us,  of  ezpms* 
ing  our  deep  obligations  to  both  those 
gentlemen  for  tiio  aselstanoe  they 
have  given  us ;  and  we  cannot  deny  * 
ourselves  the  gratification  of  pab« 
licly  and  particolariy  thanlting  M. 
Pietnidff,  rector  of  the  Imperial  Uni- 
Yorsity  of  St  Petersbnrg,  not  on^ 
for  the  kind  manner  in  which  he  fiiei*  * 
litated  the  composition  of  these  pages, 
by  snpplyung  us  with  a  copy  of  ids 
o>vn  el^ant  and  spiritea  crittcal 
sketch  of  Poshldn's  works  and  eha- 
racter  (a  short  but  masterlj  articte, 
reprinted  from  the  ^' Sovremdnnik,** 
or  Contemporary,  a  literaiy  jonmal 
of  which  M.  Pletni^ff  is  the  editor,) 
but  for  the  many  deiigfatfid  and  intel- 
lectual hours  wliich  we  hare  passed 
,  in  his  society. 

Thomas  B.  Shaw. 

St  PeUrabnrg,  Febrnarj-p-^lS^* 


THE  LAST  nouns  of  pushkitt. 
Letter  from  Jukovskti  to  Skbqki  Pusiikiv,  tub  Poit*8  Fathbh. 


Fcbruari/  ^<A,  1837. 

I  have  not  till  now  succeeded  in 
mustering  up  the  courage  to  write  to 
you,  my  poor  friend,  Sergei  Lvovitch. 
What  could  I  say  to  you,  overwhelm- 
ed as  I  am  by  the  national  calamity 
which  has  just  fallen  upon  us  all,  like 
an  avalanche,  and  cnished  us  beneath 
its  ruin?  Our  Pushkin  is  no  morel 
This  terrible  fact  is  unhappily  true, 
but  nevertheless  it  still  appears  almost 
incredible.  The  thought,  that  he  is 
gone,  cannot  yet  enter  into  the  order 
of  common,  evident,  everyday  ideas ; 
one  still  continues,  by  mechanical 
habit  as  it  were,  to  seek  him ;  it  still 
seems  so  natural  to  expect  to  see  him 
at  certain  hours ;  still  amid  our  con- 
versations socms  to  resound  his  voice, 
still  seems  to  ring  \m  lively  childlike 
laugh  of  gaiety  ;  and  there,  where  he 
was  wont  to  be  seen  in  daily  life, 
there  nothing  is  changed,  there  are 
hardlv  ovon  nnv  marks  of  the  melan- 
choly  loss  we  have  undergone — all  is 
in  its  common  order,  every  thing  Ls 


in  its  place ;  bat  ho  is  gone  ftx>m  ws 
and  for  ever.  It  is  hudly  conceiv- 
able! In  one  moment  has  poiihed 
that  strone  and  migfatr  life,  Ml  of 
genius,  and  glowinff  with  hope.  I  will 
not  speak  of  you,  his  feeble  and  on- 
happy  father ;  I  will  not  speak  of  ns, 
his  mourning  Mends.  Bnssia  has  lost 
her  beloved,  her  national  poet.  She 
has  lost  him  at  the  veir  moment  vhen 
his  powers  had  reached  theirviadtatitjt 
lost  him  when  ho  had  reachol  that 
climacteric  —  that  point  at  wU^ 
our  intellect,  bidding  farewdl  to  the 
fervid,  and  sometimes  irregular  fbite 
of  youth  agitated  by  |;eninSy  derotes 
itself  to  more  trauqml,  more  order- 
ly powers  of  riper  manhood,  ftedi 
as  the  first  period,  and  If  less  tem- 
pestuous, yet  certainly  more  croatlTt. 
What  Russian  is  there  who  does  not 
feel  as  if  the  death  of  Pdshkin  had 
torn  away  one  of  his  Teiy  heart- 
strings? The  glory  of  the  present 
i*eigu  has  lost  its  poet — a  poet  who 
belonged  to  it,  as  Derjavin  belonged 
to  the  glory  of  Catharine,  or  Kanm* 
ziu  to  that  of  Alexander, 
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The  first  terrible  moments  of  agon; 
nQd  bereavement  ore  over  for  7on; 
yoD  can  now  luten  to  me  and  weep. 
I  will  describe  to  jon  ereiy  detail  of 
your  eon's  last  hoora— details  whidi  I 
eiilier  saw  myself,  or  which  were  re- 
lated to  me  by  other  eyewitnesses. 

On  Wednesday,  the  ^[h^^]^'^-  at 
ton  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  called  at 
the  house  of  the  Prince  Viazemskii, 
nbere  I  was  told  that  both  he  and  the 
princess  were  at  Pushkin's,  and  Va- 
liicir,  to  whom  I  after—  -ds  went,  ad- 
dressed  me  on  myeniiance  with  the 
nords : — "  Have  yon  not  received  the 
Princess's  note?  They  have  sent  for 
yon  long  ago ;  hnrry  off  to  Pdshkin'B : 
be  is  dying."  ThonderBtrnck  with  this 
news,  I  rushed  down-st^rs.  I  gal- 
loped off  to  Pushkin's.  In  JiSs  ante- 
chamber, before  the  door  of  his  study, 
I  found  Drs  Arendt  and  Spisskii, 
Prince  Vidzemskii  and  Prince  Mes- 
Ichcrskii.  To  the  question,  "  How  i» 
he?" — Arendt  answered  me,  "  He  la 
very  bad;  he  will  infallibly  die." 
The  following  was  the  account  they 
gave  me  of  what  had  b^pened :  At 
six  o'clock,  after  dinner,  Fosbkin  had 
been  bronght  borne  in  the  same  des- 
perate condition  by  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Danzda,  his  schoolfellow  at  the 
Lyceum.  A  footman  had  taken  him 
out  of  the  carriage,  and  carried  him 
in  his  arms  up-stairs.  "  Doti  it  hurt 
yoK  lo  carry  met"  asked  Piiahkin  of 
the  man.  rhey  carried  him  into  his 
study ;  he  himself  told  tbem  to  give 
him  clean  linen ;  he  changed  his  dress, 
and  lay  down  on  a  sofa.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  they  were  helpbg  him  to 
lie  down,  bis  wife,  who  knew  nothing 
of  what  had  happened,  was  about  to 
come  into  the  room :  bnt  he  cried  ont 
In  a  lond  tone — " N'entrei ptu ;  Uga 
du  monde  chez  moi."  He  was  afiaid 
of  frightening  her.  His  wife,  how- 
over,  had  already  entered  by  the  time 
that  he  was  lajd  down  completely 
dressed.  They  sent  for  the  doctors. 
Arendt  was  not  at  home,  bnt  ScholtB 
and  Zadler  came.    Piishkin  ordered 


iz&a  and  Pletnleff  were 
with  him.)  ^'- 1  am  very  bad,"  he  said, 
OS  lie  shook  hands  with  Scholts.  lliey 
i'\nmined  his  wonnd,  and  Zadler  went 
away  to  fetch  the  needful  instm- 
II I  cuts.      Left    alone    with    Scbolti, 
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Pushkin  enqnired,  "  What  do  you 
think  of  my  stale — ipenk  plainlu  V  "I 
cannot  conceal  from  you  the  ftct,  that 
you  are  in  danger."  "  Say  rather,  1 
am  dying"  "  I  hold  it  my  doty  not 
to  conceal  from  you  that  such  is  tha 
case.     BLit  w'-  will  liear  the  opinion 

of  Arcriill  -.wA  ■<ii \\\\..  mk  sent 

for."  ■■.'.      ■  ,   .,vaagi 

Piishkin.  Then,  after  a  moment's  ^- 
lence,  he  mbbed  his  forehead  with  bis 
hand,  and  added,  "  llf<ad  que  far- 
range  ma  mmton."  "  Would  you  not 
like  to  see  any  of  yow  relatione?"  aak- 
edScholtE.  ''Fareu?eU,my/rieadtP' 
cried  PdahMn,  turning  his  eyes  to- 
wards his  library.  To  whom  he  bads 
adien  in  these  words,  whether  it  was 
to  his  living  or  his  dead  fHends,  I 
know  not.  After  waiting  a  few  mo- 
ments, he  asked,  "  Thai  do  you  think 
that  I  thall  not  tine  tkrotigh  the  hotirt" 
"  Oh  no!  I  merely  supposed  that  it 
might  be  agreeable  to  you  to  see  some 
of  your  Mends— U.  Fletni^ff  is  here." 
"  Yet,  bta  I  should  lihe  to  teejuhoe- 

iir/i."  Sdia\li  fL^lt  hiti  pulbid,  iti.d  luimd 
that  Che  hand  was  cold,  and  the  pulse 
weak  and  quick ;  he  left  the  room  for 
some  drink,  and  they  sent  for  ine.  I 
was  not  at  homo  at  this  momoit,  and 
I  know  not  bow  it  happened,  but  none 
of  their  messengers  ever  reached  me. 
In  the  meanwhile  Zadler  and  Salo- 
mon arrived.  Scholtz  left  the  patient, 
who  a  Section  stely  shook  hands  with 
him,  but  without  speaking  a  single 
word.  Soon  after  Arendt  made  his  ap- 
pearance. Howosconvincedattho  first 
glance  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
hope.  They  began  to  apply  cold  fomen- 
tations with  ice  to  theputiciit'sstom  acb , 
and  to  give  cooling  drinks  ;  a  ti'eat- 
meat  which  soon  produced  the  desired 
eflcct;  he  grew  more  tranquil.  Before 
Arcudt's  departm>^,  he  said  lo  him, 
"  £fg  i/it  Emperor  to  pardon  me." 
Arendt  now  departed,  leaving  him  ta 
the  care  of  Spasskii,  the  family  phy- 
sician, who,  during  that  whole  night, 
never  quitted  the  bed-sjdc.  "  /  urn 
veiy  bad,"  anJd  Piishkui,  when  Spiiss- 
skii  came  into  the  room.  Spasskii 
cndeavonred  to  tranquillize  him  ;  bnt 
Fuebklu  waved  his  hand  in  a  negative 
manner.  Prom  this  moment  he  seem- 
ed to  have  cca«ed  to  entertain  any 
anxiety  aboat  himself;  and  all  his 
2v 
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thoughts  were  now  turned  towards 
his  wife.     ^^  Uo  nai  gwe  my  wife  aaiiy 
usdess  hope;''   he  said  to  Spasskii; 
^*  do  not  conceal  from  her  what  is  the 
matter ;  she  is  no  pretender  to  senti- 
ment ;  you  know  her  well.    As  for  me^ 
do  €u  you  please  with  me ;  I  consent  to 
every  thing,  and  I  am  ready  for  every 
thing.''  At  this  moment  were  already 
assembled  the  Friucess  Vi4zemskii, 
the  Prmce,    Turgenieff,    the   Coont 
Vielhorskii,  and  myself.  The  piincess 
was  with  the  poor  wife,  whose  condi- 
tion it  is  impossible  to  describe.    She 
fh>m  time  to  time  stole,  like  a  ghost, 
into  the  room  where  lay  her  dying 
husband ;  he  conld  not  see  her,  (he 
was  lying  on  a  sofa,  with  his  face 
turned   from   the  window  and   the 
door;)  but  every  time  that  she  en- 
tered, or  even  stopped  at  the  door, 
he  felt  her  presence.    "  My  wife  ie 
here—is  she  notf"  he  said.     ''  Take 
Jier  away,"    He  was  afraid  to  admit 
her,  because  he  did  not  wish  her  to 
perceive  the  sufferings  which  he  over- 
mastered with  astonishing  courage. 
'^  What  is  my  wife  doing  V  he  once 
enqnured  of  Spasskii.     ^^  Poor  thing! 
she  suffers  innocently.     The  world  will 
tear  her  to  pieces."    In  general,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  suffer- 
ings,  (except   during  two  or  three 
hours  of  the  first  night,  when  they 
exceeded  all  measure  of  human  en- 
durance,) he  was  astonishingly  firm. 
^*  I  have  been  in  thirty  battles,"  said 
Dr  Arendt ;  ^^  I  have  seen  numbers  of 
dying  men ;  but  I  have  very  seldom 
seen  any  thing  like  this."    And  it  is 
peculiarly  remarkable    that,    during 
these  last  hours  of  his  life,  he  seemed, 
as  it  were,  to  have  become  another 
person ;  the  tempest,  which  a  few 
hours  back  had  agitated  his  soul  with 
uncontrollable  passion,  was  gone,  and 
left  not  a  trace  behind ;  not  a  word, 
not  a  recollection  of  what  had  hap- 
pened.   On  the  previous  day  he  had 
received  an  invitation  to  the  funeral 
of  Gretch's  son.   He  remember^  this 
amid  his  own  sufferings.    ^^  If  you  see 
Qretch"  said  he  to  S])asskii,  **  give  him 
my  compliments,  and  say  tftat  I  feel  a 
heartfelt  sympatlty  in  his  loss."    He 
was  asked,  whether  he  did  not  desire 
to  confess  and  take  the  sacrament. 
He  willingly  consented,  and  it  was 
determined  that  the  priest  should  be 
;  for  in  the  morning.  At  midnight 


Dr  Arendt  retomed.    Whalem  was 
the  subject  of  the  oonvecMUoo,  U  was 
evident  that  what  the  ^ylng  nun  had 
heard  from  the  phyaidaii  tru^idniaed, 
consoled,  and  fortifibad  hhn.  Fulfilling 
a  desire  (of  which  he  was  slresdtx 
aware)  oxl  the  part  of  those  who  had 
expressed  a  toutiiing  anxiety  respect- 
ing his  eternal  welfare,  he  eopfossed 
and  took  the  holy  sacrament.    Down 
to  five  o^dock  in  the  momiDg,  th^e 
had  not   taken  place  thesiiglitfist 
change  in  his  condition.    Bat  about 
five  o'clock  the  pain  in  the  abdomen 
became  intolerable,  and  its  fosoe  mas- 
tered  the  strength  of  his  soul:    he 
began  to  groan ;  they  again  sent  for 
Arendt.    At  his  arrival  it  was  found 
necessary  to  adnumster  a  clyster;  but 
it  did  no  good,  and  on]|y  seemeld  to 
increase  the  patient's  suronDga,  which 
at  lengtn  reached  the  hif^iest  jitdb^ 
and  continued  till  seven  o  dodLin  the 
morning.  What  would  have  been  the 
feelings  of  his  nnh^y  wife,  if  she 
had  been  able,  during  the  spaoe  of 
these  two  eternal  hours,  to  hear  his 
groans?  I  am  confident  that  her  rea> 
son  could  not  h^ve  borne  tlds  agonis- 
ing trial.  But  this  is  what  happened: 
she  was  lying,  in  a  state  of  complefeB 
exhaustion,    in   the   drawing-room, 
dose  to  the  doors  whidi  were  all  that 
separated  her  frx>m  her  husband's  bed. 
At  the  first  dreadful  cry  he  nttered* 
the  Princess  Yiizemskii,  who  was  in 
the  drawmg-room  with  ber,  darted  to 
her  side,  dreading   that  something 
might  happen.    But  she  still  lay  Im* 
movable,    (although  she  had  been 
speaking  a  moment  before;)  a  heavj 
lethargic  slumber  had  overcome  hei^ 
and  this  slumber,  as  if  puixtoselly  sent 
down  in  mercy  firom  above,  lasted  till 
the  very  mlnnte  when  the  last  groan 
rang  on  the  other  side  of  the  door. 
But  in  this  moment  of  naiost  cruel 
agony,  according  to  the  accoBBt  of 
Spasskii  and  Arendt,  the  dying  aaa*s 
firmness  of  soul  was  shown  in  all  Its 
force  :  when  on  the  point  of  scream-  . 
ing  out,  he  with  a  violent  eflfort  merdbr 
groaned,  fearing,  as  he  said  himsm, 
that  his  wife  mi^t  hear  it,  and  that 
she  might  be  frightened.    At  sevea 
o'clock  the  pain  grew  milder.    It  is 
necessary  to  remwL,  that  dming  all 
this  time,  and  even  to  the  c»d  of  hll 
sufferings,  his  thoughts  ware  poftc^jr 
rational,  and  his  memoiy  dear.  SfW 
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at  the  bcginQinx  of  the  terrible  Utack 
of  pain,  be  had  called  Spa»akii  to  hU 
bedside,  ordered  him  to  hand  him  a 
paper  written  with  bis  own  hand,  and 
made  him  burn  it.  He  then  called  in 
Dauxus,  aud  dictated  to  bim  a  atate- 
meut  respecting  a  few  debts  whicb  be 
had  incurred.  This  task,  however, 
only  exhausted  bim,  and  afterwarda 
he  was  unable  to  maJte  anj  other  dis- 
positions. When,  at  the  arrival  of 
luoTuing,  bis  intolerable  saffering 
ceased,  he  said  to  Spdsskii,  "  JUi/ 
wife!  caU  my  wife!"  This  fareweU 
momcut  I  dare  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe to  you.  Ho  then  asked  for  bis 
children ;  they  were  asleep ;  but  they 
went  for  tlicm,  and  brought  them  hdf 
asleep  as  they  n'cre.  He  bent  his  eyes 
in  silence  upon  each  of  them,  laid  his 
hand  on  their  beads,  made  a  sign  of 
tbe  cross  over  tbcm,  and  then,  with  a 
gesture  of  the  hand,  sent  tbem  away. 
"  ll'/io  it  l/ieret"  he  enquired  of 
Spi'isskii  aud  Donzas.  They  named 
me'andA'iuzeD3Bkii.  "  CaUtkeminI" 
said  be  in  a  feeble  voice.  I  entered, 
took  tbe  cold  band  which  he  behl  out 
to  mc,  kissed  it.  I  coidd  not  Bpeak; 
he  waved  his  band,  I  retired ;  bat  he 
called  me  back.  "TeUthe£mperor,"he 
said,  "  tfiat  I  am  sorry  to  die ;  I  uiould 
have  been  wholly  his.  Tell  him  that  I 
Tciali  him  a  long,  long  reign ;  that  I  icuA 
Itim  liajipinets  in  his  son,  Jiappijtesi  in 
his  liussia.'"  These  woi'ds  he  spoke 
feebly,  inteiTuptedly,  but  distinctly. 
He  then  bade  farewell  to  Viazemskli. 
At  this  moment  arrived  the  Count 
Yielhurskii,  and  went  into  his  room  ; 
and  he  was  thus  tbe  last  person  who 
pressed  his  hand  in  life.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  be  was  basteuing  to  bis  last 
earthly  account,  and  listening,  as  it 
were,  for  the  footstep  of  •approaching 
death.  Feeling  bis  own  pulse,  he  said 
toSpiisskii,  ••  Dealli  it  coming"  When 
Turgi-uicff  went  up  to  bim,  be  looked 
at  bini  twice  very  earnestly,  squeezed 
his  hand,  seemed  as  though  be  desired 
to  >^ay  somcthbg,  but  waved  bis  hand, 
and  uttered  the  word  " Karamzinl" 
Madenioiseilc  Karamzin  was  not  in 
the  house ;  but  they  instontly  sent  for 
her,  and  she  arrived  almost  immedl- 
ntcly.  Their  interview  only  lasted 
a  moment ;  but  when  Katenna  An- 
dree  Vila  was  about  to  leave  the  bedside, 
be  called  ber  aud  said,  "  Sigm  mewalh 
tlie  crvei,"  aud  then  kissed  her  hiuid. 
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In  tbe  mean  time,  a.  dow  of  apinm 
which  tuul  been  givea  eased  bim  « 
little ;  and  they  began  to  apply  to  IJb 
stomach  emoUient  fomeotattons  iB- 
stead  of  the  cold  effusions.  Tliii  «m 
a  relief  to  the  sufferer ;  and  be  began, 
without  a  word  of  reustsnce,  to  per- 
f(mn  tbo  prescriptions  of  the  Aocton, 
which  he  had  previously  refused  ob- 
stinately to  do,  being  terrified  by  the 
idea  of  prolonging  his  tortures,  and- 
ardently  desiring  death  to  terminata 
them.  But  be  now  became  as  obed'ent 
as  a  child ;  he  himself  aiqilicd  the  eom- 
pressee  to  bis  stomach,  a:id  atsiftcd 
tboeewbowerebuaiedaroundhim.  In 
short,  he  was  now  appnrently  a  great 
deal  better.  In  thisstfttehewaslouod 
by  Or  Dabl,  who  came  to  bim  at  two 
o'clock.  "J  am  ia  a  bad  way,  ny 
deer  fdlovj"  said  Pudikin,  iriA  s 
smile,  to  DahL  Bat  Dabl,  irbo  kc- 
tnally  entertained  more  hopes  tbw 
the  other  lAyuciaos,  anaweied  hwi 
"  We  all  hope ;  so  yon  mnst  not  de^ 
pair  either."  "i\^o,"  be  cried;  "/eaa- 
nM  live  i  I  thall  die.  It  aeenu  Hal  it 
must  be  to."  At  this  moment,  hit 
pulse  was  fuller  and  steadier.  A  sligbfc 
general  fever  began  to  show  itself. 
They  put  on  loaei  leechee :  ttie  ^oIh 
grew  more  even,  slower,  andewuder- 
ably  lighter.  "  I  caught,"  says  Daibl, 
"like  a  drowuing  man  at  a  straw. 
With  a  firm  voice,  I  pronounced  tho 
word  hope ;  and  was  about  to  deceivn 
both  myself  aud  othcM."  Puiihkin, 
ubsoi'ving  that  Dahl  was  growingmora 
.-uiimiiue,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
;iiid^"  There  w  nobod;/  l/iertf"  "Ne 
one."  "  Dahl,  tell  me  tlie  Irvl/i,  liaU 
J  dit  soon.'"  "We  have  hopes  of 
vOH,  Pilnhhin — really,  we  have  hopes." 
"  Welt,  thank  you!"  he  replied.  As 
far  OB  it  appears,  he  had  only  coco 
Haltered  himself  with  tlie  consolation 
of  liope ;  iicitlier  Wfore  nor  after  thJH 
iiiODient  did  he  kei  auy  trust  in  it. 
Almost  the  whole  night  (thftt  is,  of 
the  2!)tii,  during  the  whole  of  whiclt 
Dahl  sale  by  tlie^bedside,  aud  I,  Via- 
zemskii,  and  Vielhor^i,  in  the  next 
room.)  he  held  Dabl's  hand.  HeoOen 
would  take  a  spoonful  of  water,  or  a 
little  Inmp  of  ice,  into  bis  uiontli, 
doing  every  thiug  himsulf:  taking  tba 
tumbler  from  a  shelf  within  leacli, 
rnbUing  bis  temi)les  with  ice,  applying 
himself  the  fomentations  to  hu  st»- 
moch,   changing  them  hinuidf.  &c< 
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Ho  suffered  less  from  pain  than  from 
an  excessive  feeling  of  depression. 
**  Ah  I  what  depression  /"  he  several 
times  exclaimed,  throwing  his  hands 
backward  above  his  head ;  "  iV  makes 
my  heart  die  within  me/"  He  then 
begged  them  to  lift  him  up,  or  to  torn 
him  on  his  side,  or  to  arrange  his  pil- 
low ;  and,  without  letting  them  finish 
to  do  so,  would  stop  them  generally 
with  the  words — "  There!  so,  so— 
very  well ;  so  it  is  very  weU ;  well  enough  ; 
now  it  is  quite  right ;^^  or,  ^^Stop — never 
mind — only  pull  my  arm  a  little— so! 
now  it  is  very  well — excellent !  " — (these 
are  all  his  exact  expressions.)  ^*  In 
general,"  says  Dahl,  "  with  respect  to 
my  treatment,  he  was  as  manage- 
able and  obedient  as  a  child,  and  did 
every  thing  I  wished."  Once  he  in- 
quired of  Dahl, "  Who  is  with  mywifef"* 
Dahl  answered,  "  Many  good  people 
feel  a  sympathy  with  you ;  the  draw- 
ing-room and  the  antechamber  are 
full  from  moniing  to  night."  "  Oh, 
thank  you,^*  he  replied ;  *^  only  go  and 
tell  my  wife  that  all  is  going  on  well, 
thank  God!  or  else  tJiey  will  talk  all 
sorts  of  nonsense  to  her  tlierc,  I 
suppose,^^  Dahl  did  not  deceive 
him.  From  the  moniing  of  the 
28th,  when  the  news  that  Pushkin 
was  dying  had  flown  through  the 
whole  town,  his  antechamber  had 
been  incessantly  crowded  with  visi- 
tors; some  enquiring  after  him  by 
messengers,  others — and  people  of  all 
conditions,  whether  acquainted  with 
him  or  not — coming  themselves.  The 
feeling  of  a  national,  an  universal  af- 
fliction, was  never  more  touchingly 
expressed  than  by  this  proceeding. 
The  number  of  visitors  became  at  last 
so  immense,  that  the  entrance- door 
(which  was  close  to  the  study  where 
the  dying  man  lay)  was  incessantly 
opening  and  shutting ;  this  disturbed 
the  sufferer,  and  we  imagined  the  ex- 
pedient of  closing  that  door,  by  pla- 
cing against  it  a  chest  from  the  hall, 
and  instead  of  it  opening  another 
little  door  which  led  from  the  stair- 
case into  the  pantry,  and  partitioning 
off  with  screens  the  dining-room  from 
the  drawing-room,  where  his  wife  was. 
From  this  moment^  the  pantry  was 
unceasingly  thronged  with  people ; 
none  but  acquaintances  were  admitted 
into  the  dining-room.  On  the  faces 
of  all  these  visitors  was  expressed  a 


most  heartfelt  imnpathy ;  veiy  many 
of  them  wept.  So  strong  a  testimony 
of  general  affliction  touched  me 
deeply.  In  Bosedana,  to  whom  la  so 
dear  their  national  g^ory,  it  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at ;  but  the 
of  foreigners  was  to  me  as 
as  it  was  unlooked  for.  we  were 
losing  something  of  onr  own ;  was  it 
wonderful  that  we  should  grieve? 
But  what  was  it  that  could  tondi 
tliem  so  sendbly  ? '  It  is  not  difficnlt 
to  answer  this,  (renins  is  the  pro- 
perty of  all.  '  In  bowing  down  b^oie 
genius  all  nations  are  brethren ;  and 
when  it  vanishes  untimdy  from  the 
earth,  all  will  follow  its  departure 
with  one  brotheiiy  -  lamentation. 
Pushkin,  with  respect  to  liis  senin8» 
belonged  not  to  Russia  alone,  but  to 
all  Europe ;  and  it  was  therefore  that 
many  foreigners  approached  liis  door 
with  feelings  of  personal  sonow,  and 
mourned  for  our  Pushkin  as  if  he  liad 
been  their  own.  But  let  me  zetum  to 
my  recital  Though  he  sent  Dahl  to 
console  his  wife  with  hope,  Pfishkin 
himself  did  not  entertain  die  sliriitest. 
Once  he  enquured,  "  What  o^doek  sir 
it?  ^^  and  on  Dahl*s  Informing  lihoo,  he 
continued,  in  an  interrupted  TOieey 
"  Have  /  .  ;  .  long  ...  lo  . ',  .  fte 
tortured  thus  ?  ,  .  .  Pray  .  .  .  Acufef 
This  he  repeated  several  times  after- 
wards, ^^  WHl  the  end  be  soon  t "  and 
he  always  added,  *^  Pray  ....  wuske 
haste  !  "  In  general,  howeyer,  (after 
the  torments  of  the  first  night,  wludt 
lasted  two  hours,)  ho  was  astoidsh- 
ingly  patient,  when  the  pain  and 
anguish  overcame  him,  he  made 
movements  with  his  hands,  or  uttered 
at  intervals  a  kind  of  stifled  groaa, 
but  so  that  it  was  hardly  audibtou 
^*  You  must  bear  it,  my  dear  feUow; 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done,**  sala 
Dahl  to  him ;  '*  but  don't  be  ashamed 
of  yoiir  pain ;  groan,  it  will  ease  you.** 
No,'^   he   replied,   interruptedly; 


i( 


i( 


no^ 


urn  l» 


it  is  of  no 
....  gro<m ;  ....  my  wffk  .  •  •  • 
wUl  .  .  .  hear;  .  .*.  ^tUemurd  •  •  • 
that  such  a  trifle  ....  shomU  •  .  .  • 
master  me,  .  .  .  .  /  will  noij* — ^I  left 
him  at  five  o'clock  in  the  moraing^ 
and  returned  in  a  couple  of  houra. 
Having  observed,  that  the'  niglit  had 
been  tolerably  quiet,  I  went  hone 
with  an  impression  almost  of  liope; 
but  on  my  return  I  found  I  had  do* 
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ccivcd  mjsolf.  Arendt  assured  me 
confidently  that  all  was  over,  and 
that  he  conld  not  live  out  the'  day. 
As  lie  predicted,  the  pulse  now  grew 
weaker,  and  began  to  eink  percep- 
tibl;f ;  the  baoda  began  to  be  cold. 
He  was  lying  with  his  eyea  closed ;  it 
"was  only  from  time  to  time  he  raised 
Ilia  band  to  take  a  piece  of  ice  and 
Tub  his  forehead  with  it.  It  had 
struck  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  Pushkin  had  onl^  three  qoartera 
of  an  hour  left  to  Lve.  He  opened 
his  eyes,  and  asked  for  some  cloud' 
berry  water.  When  they  brought  it, 
be  anid  in  a  distinct  voice,—"  Cali  my 
u'lje ;  kt  her  feed  me."  She  came, 
sank  down  on  her  knees  by  the  head 
of  the  bed,  and  carried  to  liia  ii|ia  uue, 
and  aflerwarda  another  spoonful  of 
the  cloud-berries,  and  ibeu  pressed 
her  cbeek  against  bi^ ;  Piishkin 
stroked  her  on  the  head,  aiid  said, 
"  There,  t/iere,  neuer  winrl:  Omnk 
God,  aU  is  tBcU;  go."  Tin'  ir;iuiiuil 
expression  ot  hia  face,  and  the  finn- 
ncss  of  his  voice,  deceived  the  poor 
wife ;  ahe  lefl  the  room  almost  radi- 
ant with  joy.  "  Yon  see,"  she  said  to 
Dr  Spasskii,  "  he  will  live ;  he  will 
not  die."  But  at  this  moment  the  last 
process  of  vitality  had  already  begnn. 
I  stood  together  with  Count  Vielhitr- 
skii  at  the  head  of  the  bed  ;  by  the 
bide  stood  Turgi^nielT.  Dah I  whispered 
to  mc,  "He  ia  gobg."  Bat  his  thoughts 
were  clear.  It  was  only  at  intervals 
that  a  half'dosiDg  forgetfulness  over- 
shadowed them;  once  ho  gave  his 
hand  to  Dnhl,  and  pressing  it,  said  : 

higher  ....  now,  come  along  I"  But 
awnking,  he  said,  "  /  was  dreaming, 
and  I  fancied  that  I  was  climbing  wWi 
you  up  along  these  boohs  and  thebita  ! 
so  high  ....  and  mg  head  began  to 
turn."  After  panaing  a  little,  he 
again,  withont  nncloaing  his  eyes,  be- 
gan to  feel  for  Dahl's  hand,  and  pull- 
ing it,  said  ;  "  Note,  let  ua  go  then,  if 
goit  ivish;  but  foget/ier,"  Dahl,  at  Ins 
rci|nest,  took  him  under  the  arms,  and 
raised  him  higher ;  and  suddenly,  as 
if  awaking,  he  quickly  opened  his 
eyes,  his  face  lighted  up,  and  he  said, 
^' Life  is  fiaished I"  Dahl,  who  had 
not  distinctly  heard  the  words,  an- 
ewercd,  "Yes,  it  is  finished;  we  have 
turned  yon  round."  '■'Lifeisjiiusbedt" 
he  reiicatcd,  distinctly  and  positively, 
"I  can't  breathe,  /am  s^Jflinj/"  were 
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his  last  words.  I  aevcr  once  removed 
my  eyes  from  him,  and  I  remarked 
at  this  moment,  that  the  movement 
of  the  breast,  hitherto  calm,  became 
interrupted.  It  soon  censed  altoge- 
ther. I  looked  attentively ;  I  waited 
for  the  last  sigli,  but  I  could  not  re- 
mark it.  The  stillness  which  reigned 
over  his  whole  appearance  appeared  to 
me  to  be  tranquillity ;  but  lie  w;ib  now 
no  more.  Wo  all  kept  silence  around 
him.  In  a  couple  of  minutes  I  asked, 
"How  is  he?"  "  He  is  dead!"  an- 
swered Dahl.  So  calmly,  so  tran- 
quilly had  his  soul  departed.  We 
lung  stood  aronnd  hliu  in  silence, 
without  stirring,  not  daring  to  distorb 
the  mysteries  of  death,  which  were 
completed  before  ua  in  all  their  touch- 
ing holiness.  When  all  had  left  the 
room,  I  sate  down  before  hiui,  and 
long  alone  I  gazed  upon  his  face. 
Never  bad  I  beheld  npon  that  counte- 
nance any  thing  like  that  which  was 
upon  it  In  this  first  moment  of  death. 
Ui3  bead  was  somewhat  bent  for- 
ward ;  the  hands,  which  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  had  exhibited  a  kind  of 
convulsive  movement,  were  calmly 
stretched,  as  if  they  had  just  fallen 
into  an  attitude  of  repose  after  some 
heavy  labour.  But  that  which  was 
expressed  in  the  face,  I  am  not  ablo 
to  tell  in  words.  It  was  to  me  some- 
thing so  new,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
familiar.  This  was  not  either  sleep  , 
or  repose;  it  was  not  the  expression 
of  intellect  which  was  before  so  pecu- 
liar to  the  face  ;  nor  was  it  the  poetic 
expression ;  no !  some  mighty,  some 
wondrons  thought  was  unfolded  in  it : 
something  i-esembling  vision,  some 
full,  complete,  deeply-satisfying  know- 
ledge. Gazing  npon  it,  I  felt  an  Ir- 
resistiblo  desire  to  ask  him,  "  What 
do  you  see,  my  friend?"  And  what 
would  he  have  answered  if  he  had 
been  able  for  a  moment  to  arise  ? 
There  are  moments  in  oar  life  which 
fully  deserve  the  epithet  of  great. 
At  this  moment,  I  may  say,  1  beheld 
the  face  of  death  itself,  diviuely-mya- 
terious ;  the  face  of  death  without  a 
veil  between.  And  what  a  seal  was 
that  she  had  stamped  npon  him,  and 
how  wondrously  did  she  tell  lier  secret 
and  his  own  1  I  moat  solemnly  assure 
you  that  I  never  beheld  upon  his  face 
an  expression  of  such  deep,  m^est^^ 
such  triumphant  thought.  The  ■( 
prcssion  had  undoubtedly  been  U  "* 
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in  the  fkce  before ;  but  it  was  only 
displayed  in  all  its  purity  then,  when 
all  earthly  things  had  vanished  from 
his  sight  at  tibie  approach  of  death. 
Such  was  the  end  of  our  Pushkin."   I 
will  describe  in  a  few  words  what  fol- 
lowed.   Most  fortunately,  I  remem- 
bered, before  it  was  too  late,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  take  a  cast  of  the 
mask ;  this  was  executed  without  loss 
of  time.    His  features  had  not  yet 
entirely  changed.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  first  expression  which  death 
had  given  them,  was  not  preserved 
in  tliem  ;  but  we  now  all  possess  an 
attractive  portrait,  a  fac-simile  of  the 
features,    and    which    images — not 
death,  but  a  deep,  majestic  slumber. 
I  will  not  relate  to  you  the  state 
in  which  was  the  poor  wife — many 
good   friends   remained   inseparably 
with    her,    the     Princess    ViAzem- 
akii,  Elizabeth  Zaguajskii,  the  Count 
and  Countess  Stroganoff.    The  Count 
took  upon  himself  all  the  arrangements 
for  the  funeral.  After  remaining  some 
time  longer  in  the  house,  I  went  away 
to  Viclhorskil's  to  dinner ;  there  were 
assembled  all  the  other  persons  who, 
like  myself,  had  seen  Pushkin's  last 
moments;  and  he  himself  had  been 
invited,  three  days  before,  to  this  din- 
ner   it  was  to  celebrate  my 

birth-day.  On  the  following  morning 
we,  his  friends,  with  our  own  hands, 
laid  Piishkin  in  the  coffin ;  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  succeeding  day,  we 
transported  him  to  the  Koninshennaia 

Stho  Imperial  Stables)  Church.  And 
luring  the  whole  of  these  two  davs, 
the  drawing-room  where  he  lay  in  his 
cofiln  was  incessantly  full  of  people. 
It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  more 
than  ten  thousand  persons  visited  it, 
in  order  to  obtain  one  look  at  him : 
many  were  in  tears,  otliers  stood  long 
immoveable,  and  seemed  as  though 
they  wished  to  i)ehold  Ills  face  ;  there 
was  somcthinff  inexpressibly  striking 
in  his  immobihty  amid  all  this  move- 
ment, and  something  mysteriously 
touching  in  the  prayer  which  was 
heard  so  gentlv  and  so  uniformly 
murmured  amid  that  confused  mur- 
mur of  whispered  conversation.  TIio 
funeral  service  was  performed  on  the 
1st  of  February.  Many  of  our  great- 
est nobles,  and  many  of  the  foreign 
ministers,  were  in  the  church.  We 
cArricd  the  coffin  with  our  own  hands 
vault,  where  it  was  to  remain 


nntU  the  moment  of  its  being  taken 
out  of  the  city.  On  the  8d  of  Feb- 
maiy,  at  ten  o^clock  In  the  evening, 
we  assembled  for  the  last  time  aioa^ 
all  that  remained  to  na  of  FfisUun; 
the  last  requiem  was  snng ;  the  case 
which  contained  the  coffin  was  placed 
upon  a  sledge ;  at  midnldit  the  sledge 
set  off;  by  the  light  of  the  moon  I 
followed  it  for  some  moments  with 
my  eyes ;  it  soon  tnmcd  the  comer  of 
a  house ;  and  all  that  once  was  Pfish- 
kin  was  lost  for  ever  firom  my  sight* 

y.  Juk6vskii. 
The   body  was   accompanied  by 
Turgdnieff.    PCishkin  had  more  than 
once  said  to  his  wife,  that  he  desired 
to  be  buried  in  the  monastery  of  the 
Assumption  at  Sviatogdrsk,  where  his 
mother  had  recently  bc^n  intcned. 
This  monastery  is  situated  In  the 
government  (province)  of  Psfcofl^  and 
in  the  riding  of  Op6tchk0fi;  at  about 
four  versts  from  the  conntry-honse 
and  hamlet  of  MikhdSacsko€j  where 
Piishkin  passed  several  years  of  Ids 
poetic  life.     On  the  4thf  at   nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  ooipse  ar* 
rived  at  Pskoff,  from  whence,  conform- 
ably to  the  excellent  arrangements 
made  by  the  provincial  government, 
it  was  forwarded  on  the  same  nig^t, 
and  the  morning  of  the  5th,  throm^ 
the  town  of  Ostroff  to  the  SviatogiSnk 
monastery,  where  it  arrived  as  eaily 
as  seven  o'clock  in'thaevenlng.    Tlie 
dead  man  glided  to  his  last  abode, 
past  his  own  deserted  cottage,  past 
the  three  beloved  firs  which  he  nad 
planted  not  long  bcfoi:e.    The  bod^ 
was  placed  upon  the  holy  hiB  (svkudn 
gordy  from  whence   the  monssteiy 
takes  its  name,)   in   the  cathedial 
church  of  the  Assumption,  and  a  re- 
quiem was  performed  in  the  evening: 
All  night  long  workmen  were  employ- 
ed in  digging  a  grave  beside  the  spot 
where  his  mother  reposes.    On  the 
following  day,  as  soon  as  it  was  Ul^t, 
at  the  conclusion  of  divine  service,  the 
last  requiem  was  chanted,  and  the 
coffin  was  lowered  into  the  grave,  in 
the  presence  of  Tnig^iieff  and  the 
peasants  of  PCishkin's  estate,  who  had 
come  from  the  village  of  MikhikilovskoK 
to  pay  the  last  honour  to  thdr  kind 
landlord.    Very  strangely  to  the  ean 
of  the  bjfstanders  sounded  the  wwds 
of  the  Bible,  accompanying  the  hand- 
ful of  earth  as  it  was  cast  upon  Pflihp 
kin— "wrrf A  thou  art!" 
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(Sous  Advioi  to  ah  Adthob.) 


Yor  tell  me,  my  dear  Engenins, 
tliat  3-011  are  liesitatiag  between  the 
novel  and  the  dramti:  jou  knoir  not 
which  to  attack ;  and  70a  wish  me  to 
^vo  yon  some  suggestions  od  the 
subject.  You  are  candid  enough  to 
say  that  it  Is  not  point-blank  advice 
tliat  yon  ask,  which  yon  wotild  pro. 
bably  heed  just  as  mncb  as  good 
counsel  is  generally  heeded  by  those 
iv'ho  apply  for  it;  but  yon  would  have 
me  lay  before  you  such  ideas  as  may 
occnr  to  me,  in  order  that  yon  may 
have  the  picking  and  choosing  amongst 
them,  with  the  chance  of  finding 
something  to  your  mind — something 
which  may  assist  you  to  a  decision. 
Artists  in  arabesque  get  an  idea  by 
watching  the  shifting  forms  of  the 
kaleidoscope ;  in  the  same  manner 
you  hope — in  wilt  but  tarn  my  mind 
about  a  little— that  some  lucky  ad- 
justment of  Its  rragtUGOta  of  observa- 
tion may  help  you  to  a  serviceable 
thought  or  two.  At  all  events,  yon 
shall  not  have  to  complain  of  too  mnch 
method  in  what  follows. 

If  I  could  only,  my  dear  Engenins, 
persuade  yon  to  leave  them  both 
alone ! — drama  and  novel  both  I  But 
Iliis  ia  hopeless.  The  lovo  one  bears 
to  a  woman  may  be  conquered — not 
indeed  by  good  counsel,  but  by  speedy 
flight ;  but  the  passion  that  draws  ns 
to  poetry  and  romance  can  only  die 
oat,  it  cannot  be  expelled ;  for  in  this 
passion,  go  where  we  will,  wc  carry 
our  Helen  with  us.  She  steals  npon 
us  at  each  unguarded  moment,  and 
renews  in  secret  licr  kisses  upon  onr 
lip.  Well,  if  I  cannot  persnade  yon 
to  leave  both  alone,  my  next  advice 
is  tliat  you  attack  both ;  for  if  you 
endeavour  to  express  in  either  of  these 
forms  of  composition  ail  that  is  pro- 
bably fermenting  in  your  mind,  the 
chance  Ls  that  you  spoil  yonr  work. 

And  by  nil  means  lay  yonr  hands 
first  npon  the  drama.  True,  It  is  the 
biglier  aim  of  the  two,  and  I  will  not 
pretend  to  augur  any  very  brilliant 
success.  But  still  it  is  the  more  ap- 
propriate to  the  first  ebnllitions  of 
genius,  and  the  spasmodic  efforts  of 


yonth.  The  heart'is  at  this  time  fUI 
of  poetry,  which,  be  its  valne  what  it 
may,  must  be  got  rid  of  before  the 
streamofprosewiilrnBclear.  Beaides, 
the  very  effort  of -verse  seems  necu- 
saiy  to  this  age,  which  disdains  a 
facile  task,  and  seeks  to  expend  its 
stmost  vigonr  on  its  chosen  labonr. 
Moreover,  to  write  a  good  novel  one 
shonldhave  passed  through  the  spring- 
time and  enthusiasm  of  yonth — one 
shonhi  be  able  to  snrvey  life  with 
some  degree  of  tranquillity  ;  neither 
wrapped  in  its  illnsiona,  nor  fnll  of 
indignation  at  its  discovered  hollow- 
nesB.  At  two-and- twenty,  even  If 
the  heart  is  not  bnming  with  fever 
heat  of  some  kind — some  enthnaiastic 
passion  or  misanthropical  diegnst — 
the  head  at  least  ia  preoccupied  with 
some  engrossing  idea,  which  so  besets 
till'  iJltiij,  llj^it  li.'  <';iii  s,ij  niilhiUK 
ck'iirly  in  tiic  world  around  him.  At 
this  age  he  hna  a  philosophy,  a  meta- 
physical system,  which  be  really  be- 
lieves in,  (a  speciea  of  delusion  the 
first  to  quit  us,)  aud  he  persists  in 
seeing  his  dogma  reflected  to  him 
from  all  sides.  This  ia  supportable, 
or  may  be  disguised  in  poeti^' ;  it  be- 
comes intoJcrablu  in  prose.  Add  to 
all  which,  that  the  ivriter  of  n  novel 
shonid  have  had  some  experiene*  in 
the  realities  of  lifo,  a  certain  empirical 
knowledge  of  themanner  in  which  Uie 
passiouB  develop  themselves  in  men 
nod  women.  The  high  ideal  forms  of 
good  and  evil  he  may  learn  from  his 
on'H  heart ;  but  there  is  in  actual  life, 
so  to  speak,  a  vulgar  monstrosity 
which  must  be  seen  fo  bo  credited. 
I  can  figure  to  myself  the  writer  of  a 
drama  musing  out  his  subject  in  soli- 
tude, whether  the  solitude  of  the  sea- 
shoroorofagarretinLondon;  but  the 
succcsarol  novelist  mnst  have  mingled 
with  the  world,  and  should  know 
whatever  the  club,  the  drawing-room, 
and,  above  nil,  the  boudoircan  reveal 

Uf  course  it  is  nnderstood  between 
us,  that  in  speakingof  the  drama  we 
make  no  reference  to  the  stage.  In- 
deed, you   can  hardly  conte  "'  " 
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writing  for  the  stage,  as  there  is  no 
stage  to  write  for.  We  speak  of  the 
drama  solely  as  a  form  of  composition, 
presented,  like  any  other,  to'  the  reader. 
I  have  heard  the  opinion  expressed 
that  the  drama,  viewed  as  a  compo- 
sition designed  only  to  be  read,  is 
destined  to  be  entirely  superseded  by 
the  novel,  which  admits  of  so  great  a 
variety  of  material  being  worked  into 
its  structnre,  and  affords  an  nnrivalled 
scope  for  the  development  both  of  story 
and  of  character.  To  me  it  seems  that 
the  drama,  especially  in  its  more  classic 
form,  apart  from  its  application  to 
the  stage,  has  a  vitality  of  its  own, 
and  will  stand  its  ground  in  literature, 
let  the  novel  advance  as  it  may. 

All  the  passions  of  man  represent 
themselves  in  his  speech,  the  great 
prerogative  of  the  human  being; 
almost  every  thing  he  does  is  trans- 
acted through  the  medium  of  speech, 
or  accompanied  by  it ;  even  in  solitude 
liis  thoughts  are  thrown  into  words, 
which  are  frequently  uttered  aloud, 
and  the  soliloquy  is  wellnigh  as  na- 
tural as  the  dialogue.  Give,  therefore,  a 
fair  representation  of  the  speech  of  men 
throughout  every  great  transaction, 
and  you  give  the  best  and  tniest  re- 
presentations of  their  actions  and  their 
passions,  and  this  in  the  briefest  form 
possible.  You  have  all  that  is  essen- 
tial to  the  most  faithful  portrait,  with- 
out the  distraction  of  detail  and  cir- 
cumstance. With  a  reader  of  the 
drama  the  eye  is  little  exercised ;  he 
seems  to  be  brought  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  minds  of  those  ima- 
ginary pci*8ons  who  are  rather  think- 
ing and  feeling,  than  acting  before  him. 
To  this  select  representation  of  hu- 
manity is  added  the  charm  of  verse, 
the  strange  power  of  harmonizing 
diction.  If  the  drama  rarely  capti- 
vates the  eye,  it  takes  possession  of  the 
ear.  May  it  never  lose  its  appropri- 
ate language  of  verse — that  language 
which  so  well  comports  with  its  high 
ideal  character,  being  one  which,  as  a 
French  poet  has  happify  expressed  it, 
the  world  understands,  but  does  not 
speak — 

"  Elle  a  rola  pour  elle — 
Quo  le  monde lontond,  et  no  la  paric 


pas 


i  »•» 


Tlie  drama  is  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  th(>  ideal ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  very  fact,  that  whatever  appertains 


to  the  middle  region  of  art,  orieqiiires 
the  aid  of  much  drcoiiistanoe  vA  de- 
tail, has  found  in  the  novel  a  far  mom 
perfect  development,  on^t  to  induce 
ns  to  purify  the  drama,  and  retaia 
amongst  ns  its  most  exalted  tjrpe.  It 
is  in  vain  that  it  strives  to  compete 
with  the  novel  in  the  intricate  of  ita 
plot,  in  the  number  of  its  dramaiu 
persoruB,  in  the  representation  of  thepe- 
culiarities,  or  as  they  used  to  be  called, 
the  humours  of  men.  These  have 
now  a  better  scene  for  their  exhibition 
than  the  old  five-act  play,  or  tragi* 
comedy,  could  afford  them;  but  the 
high  passions  of  mankind,  whatever 
is  most  el(!Vated  or  most  tender,  what- 
ever naturally  leads  the  mind,  be  U 
good  or  evil,  to  profound  contempla- 
tion— this  will  still  find  its  most  com- 
plete, and  powerful,  and  graoelol  de- 
velopment in  the  poetic  form  of  the 
drama. 

The  novel  and  the  drama  have  thm 
theur  several  characteristics.  Do  yon 
wish  to  hurry  on  your  reader  with  an 
untiring  curiosity?  yonwilI,ofconT8e, 
select  the  novel.  Do  yon  yriah  to 
hold  him  lingering,  meditative,  to 
your  pages — ^pages  which  be  shall 
turn  backwards  as  well  as  forwards? 
you  were  wise  to  choose  the  drama. 
Both  should  have  character,  and  imm- 
sion,  and  incident;  but  in  the  first  the 
interest  of  the  story  shoidd  pervade 
the  whole,  in  the  seccmd  the  intenst 
of  the  passion  should  predominate.  If 
you  write  a  novd,  do  not  expect  yonr 
readers  very  often  to  stand  atiU  and 
meditate  profoundly ;  if  yon  write  a 
drama,  forego  entirely  the  charm  of 
curiosity.  Do  not  hope,  by  anj  contii* 
vance  of  your  plot,  to  entrap  or  al- 
lure the  attention  of  your  readnra,  who 
must  come  to  yon — there  is  no  he^ 
for  it— with  somethmg  of  the  qiiiit, 
and  something  of  the  onwillfaignesa,  of 
the  student.  What  some  man  of  ge- 
nius may  one  day  perform,  or  not 
perform,  it  were  presumptnona  to  aa- 
sert ;  for  it  is  the  privilege  of  genlna 
to  prove  to  the  critic  what  is  possible; 
but,  speaking  according  to  owe  pre$aU 
liffhts,  we  should  say  that  the  sostaia- 
ing  of  the  main  characteristic  interest 
of  the  novel,  is  incompatible  wiUi  the 
more  intense  efforts  of  reflection  or  of 
poetry.  One  cannot  be  dragged  on 
and  chained  to  the  spot  at  the  same 
time.    Some  one  may  arise  who  ahall 
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combine  the  geniaa  of  Lord  Bjron  and 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  but  till  the  pro- 
digy makes  bis  appearance,  I  ehall 
continue  to  tbink  that  no  intellectaal 
chymistry  coDld  present  to  us,  in  one 
componnd,  the  charms  oSIvan/ioe  and 
of  Sardanapaim. 

I  shonld  be  vei^  nngratefnl — I  who 
have  been  an  idle  man — if  1  under- 
rated the  novel.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  imagine  a  form  of  composition  more 
fit  to  (Usplay  the  varied  powers  of  an 
author ;  for  n-it  aud  pathos,  tlie  tragic 
and  the  comic,  descriptions,  reflections, 
dialogue,  narralivo,  each  lakes  its 
turn;  but  I  cannot  consent  that  it 
carry  off  all  our  regard  from  its  elder 
sister,  the  drama.  lu  the  novel  every 
thing  passes  by  in  diazy  rapidity ;  we 
are  whirled  along  over  liill  and  valley, 
through  the  grandenr  and  tho  filth  of 
cities,  and  s  thousand  noble  and  a 
thousand  grotesque  objects  flit  over 
our  field  of  vision.  In  the  drama,  it 
is  true,  we  often  toil  on,  slow  as  a 
tired  pedestriao ;  bnt  then  how  often 
do  we  sit  down,  as  at  tho  foot  of  some 
mountain,  and  fill  oiU'  eyes  and  our 
hearts  with  the  prospect  before  us? 
How  gay  is  the  first  I — even  when  ter- 
rible, she  has  still  her  own  vivacity  ; 
but  then  she  exhausts  at  once  all  the 
artiUcry  of  her  charms.  IIow  severe 
is  the  second! — even  when  gayest,  she 
is  sti]l  thoughtful,  still  tnaiutaius  her 
intricate  movement,  and  her  habit  of 
involved  allusionB ;  but  then  at  each 
visit  some  fresh  beauty  discloses  itself. 
It  was  once  my  good  fortune — I  who 
am  now  old,  may  prattle  of  those 
things — to  be  something  a  favourite 
with  a  fair  lady  who,  with  tlie  world 
at  large,  had  little  reputation  for 
beauty.  Her  sparkling  sister,  with 
her  sunny  locks  and  still  more  sunny 
countenance,  carried  away  all  hearts; 
she,  pale  and  silent,  sat  often  nnre- 
gardcd.  But,  oh,  Eugenins  !  when  she 
turned  upon  you  her  eyes  lit  with  the 
light  of  love  and  genius,  that  pale  ftjid 
dark-browed  girl  grew  suddenly  m^ 
beautiful  than  1  have  any  words  to 
express.  You  must  make  the  ajhpli- 
cation  yourself;  for  having  oucfi  con- 
jured up  her  imago  to  my  mind,  I 
cannot  consent  to  compare  her  even 
to  the  most  elo'iuent  poetiy  that  was 
ever  penned. 

Undoubtedly  the  first  dramatic 
writer  amongst  our  contemporaries  is 
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Henry  Taylor,  and  the  most  admir- 
able dramatic  poem  whicli  these  times 
have  witnessed  is  Philip  van  Arteeeldr, 
How  well  he  uses  the  language  of  the 
old  ntaateri!  how  Completely  has  he 
made  it  his  own !  and  how  replete  is 
the  poem  with  that  sagacious  obser- 
vation which  penetrates  the  very  core 
of  human  life,  and  which  is  so  appro- 
priate to  the  drama!  Yet  the  author 
of  PhUip  van  Arlevelde,  1  shall  be 
told,  has  evidently  taken  a  very  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  powers  and  func- 
tions of  the  drama  at  tliis  day  than 
what  I  have  been  expressing.  In  his 
poem  we  have  the  whole  lifetime  of  a 
man  described,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  history  of  a  people 
sketched  out ;  we  hiLve  a  canvass  so 
ample,  and  so  well  filled,  that  all  the 
materials  for  a  long  novel  might  be 
found  there.  But  the  osample  of 
Philip  van  ATlevelde  rather  con- 
firms than  shakes  my  opinion.  I  am 
persuaded  that  tfiat  drama,  good  as  it 
is,  would  have  been  fifty  times  better, 
bad  it  been  framed  ou  a  more  restrict- 
ed plan.  Tou,  of  course,  have  read 
aud  fldmii'ed  this  poem.  Now  recall 
tomind  those  parts  w  hie  !i  you  probably 
marked  with  your  pencil  as  you  pro- 
ceeded, and  which  you  afterwai'ds 
read  a  second  and  a  third  and  a  fourth 
time ;  bring  them  together,  and  yon 
will  at  once  perceive  how  little  tho 
poem  would  have  lost,  how  much  it 
would  have  gained,  if  it  had  been  cur- 
twled,  or  rather  constiiicted  on  a  sim- 
pler plan.  What  care  wo  for  his  Sir  Si- 
mon Bette  aud  his  Gnisebert  Grutt  ? 
And  of  what  avail  is  it  to  attempt, 
within  the  limits  of  a  drama,  audunJer 
the  trommels  of  verse,  what  can  be 
much  better  done  in  the  freedom  aud 
ampUtude  of  prose?  Uuderwhat  dis- 
advantages does  the  historical  play 
appear  after  the  historical  novels  of 
the  Author  of  Waverley  ! 

Tho  antbor  of  PAiflp  van  Artevdde. 
and  Edicin  tiie  Fair,  seems  to  shrink 
from  idealizing  character,  lest  ho  ' 
shoulddepartii-ombistorictmth.  But 
historic  truth  is  not  the  sort  of  truth 
most  essential  to  the  drama.  We  aie 
pleased  when  wo  meet  with  it ;  bnt  its 
presence  will  never  justify  the  author 
for  neglecting  the  higher  rcsoim^ea  of 
bts  art.  Do  not  thiuk,'  however,  that 
in  makuig  this  observation  I  intend  to 
impeach  the  character  of  rbiiip  van 
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Artevcldc  himself.  Arteveldc  I  ad- 
mire without  stint,  and  without  ex- 
ception. Compare  this  character  with 
the  Wallenstein  of  Schiller,  and  you 
will  see  at  once  its  excellence.  They 
are  both  leaders  of  armies,  and  both 
men  of  reflection.  But  m  Wallenstein 
the  habit  of  self- examination  has  led 
vto  an  irresolution  which  we  feel  at 
once,  in  such  a  man,  to  be  a  degrading 
weakness,  and  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  part  he  is  playing  in  life.  It 
is  an  indecision  which,  in  spite  of  the 
philosophical  tone  it  assumes,  pro- 
nounces him  to  be  unfit  for  the  com- 
mand of  men,  or  to  sway  the  destinies 
of  a  people.  Artevelde,  too,  reflects, 
examines  himself,  pauses,  considers, 
and  his  will  is  the  servant  of  his 
thought;  but  reflection  with  him  comes 
in  aid  of  resolution,  matures  it,  esta- 
blishes it.  He  can  discuss  with  him- 
self, whether  he  shall  pursue  a  life  of 
peaceful  retirement,  i)r  plimge  into  one 
of  stormy  action;  but  having  once  made 
his  election,  he  proceeds  along  his  de- 
voted path  with  perfect  self-confl- 
dence,  and  without  a  look  that  speaks 
of  retreat.  A  world  of  thought  is  still 
around  him  ;  he  carries  with  him,  at 
each  step,  his  old  habit  of  reflection — 
for  this,  no  man  who  has  once  pos- 
sessed, can  ever  relinquish — but  no- 
thing of  all  this  disturbs  or  impedes 
him. 

Do  not  you,  Eugcnius,  bo  led  by 
the  cant  of  criticism  to  sacrifice  the 
real  hitcrcst  of  your  dramatis  personam 
Some  dry  censor  will  tell  you  that 
your  Greeks  are  by  no  means  Greek, 
nor  your  Romans  Roman.  See  you 
first  that  they  are  real  men,  and  be 
not  afraid  to  throw  your  own  heart 
into  them.  Little  will  it  console 
cither  you  or  your  readers,  if,  after  you 
have  repelled  us  by  some  frigid  for- 
mal figure,  a  complimentary  critic  of 
this  school  should  propose  to  place  it 
as  a  frontispiece  to  a  new  edition  of 
Potter  or  of  Adam — applauding  you 
the  while  for  having  faithfully  pre- 
scr>'ed  the  classic  costume.  I  tell  you 
that  the  classic  costume  must  ruffle 
and  stir  with  passions  kindred  to  our 
own,  or  it  had  better  be  left  hanging 
against  the  wall.  And  what  a  decep- 
tion it  is  that  the  scholastic  imagina- 
tion is  perpetually  imposing  on  itself 
in  this  matter !  Accustomed  to  dwell 
on  the  points  of  diflerencc  between 


the  men  of  one  age  and  of  notiMr, 
it  revolts  from  ai^^tliiig  the  nai^ 
mere  points  of  resemblaiioe  whin 
most  have  existed  between  them ;  it 
hardly  takes  into  acooont  tiie  gieat 
fhnd  of  hnmanity  eommon  to  them 
both.  The  politics  of  Cicero,  it  is  tnie» 
would  be  unintelligible  to  one  un- 
versed in  the  constitntion  and  history 
of  Rome ;  but  the  amlntion  ^  Cicea^ 
the  embarrassment  of  the  p^ti- 
cian,  the  meditated  treacheiy,  the 
boasted  independence,  the  donbt,  the 
fear,  the  hesitation,— -all  this  will  be 
better  studied  in  a  living  House  of 
Commons,  than  in  all  the  mannsoipts 
of  the  Vatican.  Sacrifice  nothing  of 
what  yon  know  to  be  the  anhstantial 
interest  of  your  piece,  to  what  these 
critics  call  the  cohur  of  the  age,  which, 
after  all,  is  nothmg  better  than  one 
guess  amongst  many  at  historic  truth. 
Schiller  fell  a  victim,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  to  this  sort  of  criticism,  and, 
in  obedience  to  it,  contradicted  the 
natural  bias  of  his  genins.  In  his 
Wilhdm  Telij  instead  of  the  hero  of 
liberty  and  of  Switzerland,  he  has 
given  us  little  more  than  a  stnrdy 
peasant,  who,  in  destroying  Gessler, 
follows  only  a  personal  revenge,  and 
feels  the  remorse  of  a  common 
assassin.  If  this  were  historic  truth, 
it  was  not  the  part  of  the  poet  to  be 
the  first  to  discover  and  proelaim  it. 
Was  he  to  degrade  the  character  be- 
low the  rank  which  ordfaiary  historians 
assigned  to  it  ?  We  do  not  want  a 
drama  to  frame  the-  portrait  of  a  Lin- 
colnshire farmer;  it  is  the  place,  if 
place  there  is,  for  the  representation 
of  the  higher  forms  of  hnmanity. 

After  taking  note  of  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  the  drama  and  the  novel, 
it  were  well — O  author  that  will  bel 
— to  take  note  of  thyself,  and  observe 
what  manner  of  talent  is  strongest 
within  thee.  There  are  two  descrip- 
tions of  men  of  gcnins.  The  one  are 
men  of  genius  in  virtue  of  their  own 
quick  feelings  and  intense  reflection ; 
they  have  imagination,  but  it  is  chiefly 
kindled  by  their  own  personal  emo- 
tions :  they  write  firom  the  insjrimCkMi 
of  their  own  hearts;  thej  see  tbe 
world  in  the  hei|^t  of  their  own  Joys 
and  afflictions.  These  amiaUeefloiisli 
fill  all  nature  with  the  voice  or  thefr 
own  plaints,  and  they  hmve  er?er  a 
tangled  skein  of  their  own 
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thoughts  to    nnrsvel    and  to   ravel  botooaeverenpononrsensibDitios,  do 

again.    The  second  Mder  of  men  of  not  put  ub  on  the  rack  more  than  is 

genius,  albeit  they  are  not  deficient  in  ftlisoluteiy  nocessHir,     It  has  always 

keen  susceptibility  or  profound  reflec-  spcmed  to  me — and  I  am  giad  to  h^re 

lion,  seethe  worldoulBtretched  before  this  opportunity  of  nnlinrdenini;  my 

them,  as  iflies  beneath  the  impartial  liciirt  iipin  ilii:  voint— it  has  nlwaya 

lightofheaven;  theynnder9tand,they  ;,.:'i..!  ••-  i;      [';.!   ii .  : -ijuie- 

maatcrit;  they  turn  tlie  groat  globe  x\.  -.  ni  tlie 

rotmd  under  the  sun ;  they  make  their 
own  mimic  variationa  after  its  strange 

and  varied  pattern.  Nowyou  most  take  ,  be  supposed,  Suds  peculiarly  gratefkil. 

rank,  high  or  low,  amongst  this  second  "       "  '    '  -   ■    .    ■ 

order  of  men  of  genias,  if  yon  are  to 
prosper  in  the  land  of  fiction  and 

romance.    Pray,  do  yon — as  I  half  kiiivts,  and  iiuliciiiij;  other  wounds 

suspect — do  yon,  when  sitting  down  npoa  themselves  wlien  iu  a  state  of 

to  sketch  ont  some  budding  romance,  great  cscltement.      I    hnvo    myself 

find  that  yon  have  filled  your  paper  often  flang  away  the  work  of  fiction, 

with  the  analysis  of  a  character  or  a  when  it  seemed  bent  upon  ralsiog  my 

sentiment,  and  that  yon  have  risen  eijmpatliies    only  to    torture    them. 

fVom  your  desk  without  relating  a  Pra}',  spare  ns  when  yoQ,  in  yonr 

single  incident,   or    advancing  yoor  time,  shall   have  become  a  potent 

story  beyond  the  first  attitnde,  the  ma^cian.  Follow  the  example  of  the 

Snt  pose  of  yonr  hero?  If  so,  Idonbt  pocls,wlio,  when  they  bear  the  sword, 

of  yotir  aptitude  for  the  novel.     I  yet  hide  it  in  such  a  cliistre  of  laurels 

know    that   yon  have    some    noble  that  its  sharpness  is  not  seen, 
ideas  of  elevating  the  standard  of  (he        To  take  a  very  common  instance — 

romance,  and,  by  retarding  and  sob-  All  the  world  knows  that  the  cata- 

dning  the  interest  of  the  narrative,  to  strophe  of  a  romance  mnat  bo  incvi- 

make  this  combine  with  more  elabo-  tably  postponed,  that  snspense  mnst 

rate  beauties,  and  more  subtle  thought,  be  prolonged,  and  that  the  two  lovers 

that  has  been  hitherto  considered  as  whose  fate  we  have  become  interested 

legitimately  appertaining  to  the  novel,  in,  cannot  possibly  be  made  bappy  in 

I  like  the  Idea— I  should  rejoice  to  the  first  or  even  in  the  second  volnme, 

seeit  cxecnted;  but  pardon  me,  if  the  But  the  CKpcdieots  employed  to  delay 

very  circumstance  of  yon  being  pos-  this  term  of  felicity,  are  sometimes 

sessed  with  this  idea,  leads  me  to  such  as  the  laws  of  a  civilized  soden 

nngiir  ill  of  yon  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  ought   really  to   proscribe.     I  witt 

You  have  not  love  enough  for  yonr  mention  the  first  examiile  that  occurs 

story,  nor  sufBdent  confidence  in  it,  to  me,  though  yonr  better  memory 

Yoti  are  afi-aid  of  every  sentence  which  will  directly  suggest  many  more  aoik- 

has  iu  it  no  peculiar  beauty  of  diction  ing  and  more  flagrant.    It  is  taken 

or  of  sentiment.    A  novelist  mnst  be  fh>m  the  work  of  no  mean  artist ; 

liberal  of  letter-press,  must  fed  no  indeed,  none  bnt  li  writer  of  more  or 

remorse  at  leading  us  down,  page  less  talent  could  inflict  this  gratuitous 

after  page,    destitute   T>f   all    other  nngnish  upon  us.     In  the  oovd  of 

merit  than  that  of  conducting  ns  to  Rien:i,   a  yoimg  nobleman,  Adrian, 

his  denouement:  he  writes    not  by  goes  to  Florence,  at  that  lime  visited 

sentences  ;  takes  no  account  of  par«-  by  the  plague,  to  seek  hia  betrothed 

graphs;  ho  strides  from  chapter  to  Irene,  sister  of  the  Tribune.  Fatigue, 

chapter,  from  volume  to  volume,  the  extreme  heat,  and  his  own  dread- 

"  Verily,"  I  think  I  hear  you  say,  fa!  anxiety,  have  thrown  him  into  » 

"yon  arc  the  most  consolatory  of  fever,  and  he  sinks  down  in  the  public 

counsellors  ;  you  advise  me  to  com-  thoroughfare.    It  is  Irene  herself  who 

mence  with  the  drama — but  with  no  roshes  to  his  asBistance.    Every  one 

prospect  of  success — in  order  to  prepare  else  avoids  him,  thinking  him  struck 

myself  for  a  failure  in  the  novel  !*  by  the  plague.    She  and  a  benevolent 

MydcnrEugenius,yon  shall  notfidl.  fnar  convey  him,  still  in  a  state  of 

Youshallwritea verypowerftd,exdt-  unconaeloiisness,  into  an  empty  and 

ing,  affecting  romance.    Pray,  do  not  deserted  palace  which  stood  by,  and 
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of  which  there  were  many  at  that  time 
in  Florence.    She  tends  him,  nurses 
him  day  and  night,  aided  only  by  the 
flame  pious  and  charitable  friar.    In 
his  delirium  he  raves  of  that  Irene 
-who  is  standing  by  his  head,   and 
•who  thus  learns  that  it  is  to  seek  her 
he  has  exposed  himself  to  the  horrors 
of  the  plague.    At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  friar,  who  had  administered 
to  the  patient  some  healing  draught, 
tells  her,  on  leaving,  that  Adrian  will" 
shortly  fall  into  a  sound  slumber — 
that  this  will  be  the  crisis  of  his  fever 
— that  he  will  either  wake  from  this 
flleep  restored  to  consciousness  and 
health,  or  will  sink  under  his  malady. 
Adrian  falls  accordingly  into  a  sound 
sleep,  Irene  watching  by  his  side. 
I^ow  we  know  that  the  patient  is  do- 
ing well,  and  our  hearts  have  been 
sedulously  prepared   for  the  happy 
interview  that  is  promised  us,  when, 
on  awaking,  he  will  see  beside  him  the 
loved  Irene  whom  he  has  been  seek- 
ing, and  recognise  in  her  the  saviour 
of  his  life.    But  this  sleep  lasts  longer 
than  Irene  had  anticipated ;  she  be- 
comes alarmed,  and  goes  away  to  s0ek 
the  friar.    The  moment  she  has  left 
the  room,  Adrian  wakes ! — finds  him- 
self well  and  alone — there  is  no  one 
to  tell  him  who  it  is  that  has  pre- 
served his  life ;  nor  has  Irene,  it  seems, 
left  any  trace  of  her  presence.    He 
sallies  forth  again  into  the  city  of  the 
plague  to  seek  her,  and  she  is  destined 
to  return   to   the  empty  chamber  I 
Taken  to  a  hideous  sort  of  charnel- 
house,  Adrian  is  shown  the  body  of  a 
female  clad  in  a  mantle  that  had  once 
been  Irene's,  and  concludes  that  it  is 
the  corpse  of  her  who,  for  the  last 
three  days  and  nights,  has  been  tend- 
ing on  him.    I  recollect  that,  when  I 
came  to  this  part  of  the  novel,  I  threw 
the  book  down,  and  stalked  for  five 
minutes  indignantly  about  the  room, 
exclaiming  that  it  was  cruel — bar- 
barous— savage,  to  be  sporting  thus 
with  human  sympathies.   To  be  sure, 
I  ought  to  add,  in  justice  to  the  author, 
that,  after  exhaling  my  rage  in  this 
manner,  I  again  took  up  the  novel, 
and  road  on  to  the  end. 

^  I  do  beseech  you,  Eugenius,  do  not 
give  us  a  philosophical  novel.  Every 
work  of  art  of  a  high  order  will,  in 
one  sense  of  the  word,  be  philosophi- 
cal; there  will  be  philosophy  there 


for  those  who  can  penetrate  it,  and 
sometimes  the  reaoer  idll  gather  a 
profounder  and  joster  meaning,  than 
the  author  hunself  detected  in  his  fic- 
tion.   I  mean,  of  course,  those  works 
where  some  theory  or  soAe  dogma  is 
expressly  taught,  where  a  Tein  of 
scholastic,  or  political,  or  ethical  mat- 
ter alternates  with  a  vein  odf  narrative 
and  fictitious  matter.    I  dislike  the 
whole  genus. ,  Either  one  is  interested 
'  in  your  story,  and  then  yonr  philo- 
sophy is  a  bore ;  or  one  is  not  inte- 
rested in  it,  and  then  yonr  philosophy 
can  gain  no  currency  by  being  taued 
to  it.     Suppose  the  narrative  and 
didactic  portions   of  snch   a  book 
equally  good,  it  is  still  essentially  two 
books  in  one,  and  shonld  be  read  onoe 
for  the  story,  and  once  withonL    We 
are  repeatedly  teld  that  people  are 
induced  to  peruse,  in  the  shape  of  a 
novel,  what  they  would  have  avoided 
as  dry  and  uninterestmg  in  the  shape 
of  an  essay.  Fray,  can  yon  get  people 
to  take  knowledge,  as  yon  get  children 
to  take  physic,  without  knowing  what 
it  is  they  swallow?  So  that  the  powder 
was  in  the  jelly,  and  the  imy  goes 
down  the  throat,  the  business,   in 
the  one  case,  is  done.    But  I  rather 
thmk,  in  gaining  knowledge,  one  must 
taste  the  powder;  there  is  no  help  for 
it.  Really,  the  manner  hi  which  theae 
good  nurses  of  the  public  talk  of  pass- 
ing off  their  wisdom  upon  ns,  reminds 
us  of  the  old  and  approved  fkshion  in 
which  Paddy  passes  his  bad  shilling, 
by  slipping  it  between  two  soond 
penny  pieces.    To  be  sure  it  is  bat 
twopence  after  all,  and  he  gete  neither 
more  nor  less  than  Ids  twoj^maj" 
worth  of  intoxication,  but  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  his  shilling  into  cir- 
culation.   Just  such  a  circnlatioii  of 
wisdom  may  we  expect  from  noTids 
which  are  to  teach  philosophy,  and 
politics,  and  political  economy,  and  I 
know  not  what  else.    But  snch  woilu 
have  succeeded,  yon  will  tell   me. 
What  shall  I  say  to  Tremamef^whMt 
to  Coningsby?   In  Tremamej  so  ikr 
as  I  remember,  the  didactic  portioa 
had  sunk  like  a  sort  of  sediment,  and 
being  collected  into  a  dense  mass  in 
the   third  volume,  could   easily  be 
avoided.    As  to  Conmgtb^^  I  deqy 
that  it  any  where  calls  upon  the  reader 
for  much  exercise  of  Ids  reflectife 
powers.    The  novel  has  s<mie  qiaik* 
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ling  scenes  written 
manner  of  our  neighbonra,  the  French, 
and  these  we  reftd.  Some  Eton  boya 
talk  politics,  and  as  tliej  talk  just  aa 
boys  should  talk,  their  prattle  is  easily 
tolerated.  Besides,  I  am  not  respon- 
sible for  the  caprice  of  fashion,  nor 
for  those  adventitioas  circumstances 
which  give  currency  to  books,  and 
wliich  may  sometimea  compel  DS  all 
to  I'cad  what  none  of  us  heartily  ad- 

Ccrtainly,  if  I  were  admitted  to  the 
counsels  of  a  novelist,  I  should  never 
have  finished  with  my  list  of  griev- 

itnces,  my  entreaties,  and  depreca- 
tions. I  will  not  inflict  it  upon  yon. 
But  there  ia  one  little  roqnest  I  can- 
not help  making  even  to  a  novelist  in 
embryo.  I  have  been  annoyed  beyond 
measure  at  the  habit  our  writera  of 
Action  have  fallen  into,  of  tiirowing 
their  heroes  perpetually  into  a  sort  of 
swoon  or  delirium,  or  state  of  half 
consciousness.  That  a  heroine  should 
occasionally  faint,  and  so  permit  the 
author  to  carry  her  quietly  off  the 
stage — this  is  an  old  expedient,  natn- 
ral  and  allowable.  What  I  complain 
of  is,  that  whenever  the  passions  of 
the  hero  himself  rise  to  a  certain  pitch; 
or  whenever  the  necessities  of  the  plot 
re<\uii'c  him  to  do  one  thing,  whilst 
both  hia  reason  and  his  feelings  would 
plainly  lead  him  to  do  another— he  is 
immediately  thrown  into  a  state  of 
h ill f  frenzy,  has  a  "  vague  conscious- 
ness" of  something  or  other,  makes 
a  complete  nightmare  of  the  business; 
is  cast,  in  short,  into  a  state  of  coma, 
in  which  the  author  can  carry  him 
hither  and  thither,  and  communicate 
to  him  whatever  impulse  he  pleases. 
Id  this  sort  of  dream  he  raves  and  re- 
solves, he  lights  or  he  flies,  and  then 
wakes  to  a  confased  memoiy  of  just 
what  the  author  thinks  lit  to  call  to 
liis  recollection.  It  is  very  interesting 
and  edifying,  truly,  to  watch  the 
movements  of  an  irrational  puppet  I 
I  do  beg  of  you,  when  you  take  up  the 
functions  of  the  novelist,  not  to  dis- 
tribute this  species  of  intoxication 
amongst  your  dramalis  pertoiuB,  more 
largely  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Keep  them  in  a  rational  state  aa  long 
as  you  can.  Depend  upon  it  they  wilt 
not  grow  more  interesting  in  propor- 
tion as  they  approximate  to  madmea 
or  idiots. 
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And  so,  dear  EDgenlus,  you  are  re- 
i-olvcd,  at  all  events,  in  some  form  or 
other,  to  bo  the  author  I  This  is  de- 
cided. What  was  that  doaperate 
phrase  I  once  heard  you  ntter — yon 
would  strike  one  blow,  thougli  you  put 
your  whole  life  into  the  stroke,  and 
<lie(I  upon  the  broken  sword  I 

Ah!  but  one  docs  not  die  upon  the 
broken  sword ;  one  has  to  live  on, 
"Would  that  I  could  dissuade  you  from 
this  inky  pestilence !  This  poetizing 
spirit,  which  gives  all  life  so  much 
significance  to  the  imaginalion,  strikes 
it  with  sterility  in  every  thing  which 
should  beget  or  prosper  a  personal 
career.  It  opens  the  heart— true,  hut 
keep  II  open ;  it  closes  in  on  nothing 
— shuts  in  nothing  for  itself.  It  is  an 
open  heart,  and  the  sunshine  enters 
there,  and  the  bird  alights  tliere;  but 
uotliing  retains  Ihcm,  and  tho  light 
and  tho  song  depart  as  freely  as  they 
came.  Yon  lose  the  spring  of  action, 
and  forfeit  tho  easy  intercourse  with 
the  world;  for,  believe  me,  however 
you  struggle  against  it,  so  long  as  yon 
live  a  poet,  will  you  feel  yourself  a 
strangcror  a  child  amongst  men.  And 
all  for  what?  I  have  that  confidence 
in  your  talent,  that  I  am  sure  yon  will 
moke  no  ridiculoos  failures.  What 
you  write  for  fame,  will  bo  far  supe- 
rior to  what  others  write  for  popiUarily, 
But  these  will  attain  their  end,  and 
you,  with  far  more  merit,  will  bo  only 
known  as  having  failed.  And  know 
you  not  that  men  revenge  on  medio- 
crity the  praise  extorted  from  them 
by  indisputable  celebrity  P  It  is  a 
crime  to  bo  above  the  vulgar,  and  yet 
not  overawe  the  vulgar.  There  are 
a  few  great  names  they  cannot  refuse 
to  oTtloI;  men  of  genoine  merit,  of  a 
loi'gcr  merit  than  they  can  measure, 
who  yet  cannot  confessedly  approach 
to  these  select  few,  they  treat  with 
derision  and  contempt. 

But  suppose  (ho  most  complete 
success  thatyou  con  rationally  expect 
— what  have  you  done?  You  have 
added  one  work  of  art  the  raoi'e  to  & 
literature  already  so  rich,  that  the  life 
of  a  man  can  hardly  exhaust  it ;  so 
rich,  that  it  is  compelled  to  drop  by 
the  way,  as  booty  it  cannot  preserve, 
what  in  another  literature,  or  at  an 
earlier  period  of  its  own  career,  would 
have  been  considered  invaluable  Irea- 
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But  the  question  of  success  or  fail- 
ure is  not,  after  all,  the  first  or  most 
important  to  jour  happiness.  Could 
the  hope  of  literary  fame,  could  the 
passion  for  it,  could  the  esteem  even 
of  its  possession,  keep  a  steady  place 
in  your  mind,  there  were  but  little 
danger  in  admitting  this  species  of 
ambition  as  the  rulmg  spirit  of  your 
house.  But,  alas!  whilst  it  is  the 
most  tenacious,  it  is  also  the  most 
fluctuating  of  passions.  It  rises  all 
radiant  with  the  morning,  and  before 
the  sun  is  in  the  zenith,  it  forsakes 
you,  and  the  bright  world  at  your 
feet  is  as  a  glittering  desert.  But  if 
you  should  make  good  resolutions  to 
reform  and  eject  your  tyrant,  it  win 
not  fail  to  return  before  the  night  de- 
scends, to  dash  and  confound  them. 

I  remember  meeting  somewhere 
with  the  complaint  of  a  young  poet 
who  had  made  trial  of  his  muse  and 
failed ;  the  style  was  perhaps  some- 
what quaint,  but  it  spoke  the  lan- 
guage of  truth,  and  I  copied  it  out. 
I  wUl  transcribe  it  for  your  edifica- 
tion, and  so  conclude  this  wandering 
epistle.  You  must  not  ask  mc  for 
the  title  of  the  book,  for  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  could  give  it  you  correctly. 
Besides,  it  would  be  of  no  use,  as  the 
work  I  know  is  out  of  print. 

^  I  could  do  better/*  says  the  poet 
in  reply  to  his  frieod,  who  had  been 
suggesting  the  usual  consolations  and 
leniliv^es  applicable  to  the  case^  "  but  I 
could  not  so  far  excel  what  I  hare 
written,  as  to  make  all  the  differeDce 
between  obscurity  and  fame.  It  is  not 
a  brief  and  tolerated  existence  in  the 
world  of  letters  that  can  be  a  sanction 
and  motive  to  my  endeavours;  and 
since  a  noble  immortality  is  denied  mc, 
I  am  willing  to  sink  at  once  into  obli- 
vion. The  sentence  has  been  passed. 
I  have  not  that  obstinacy  of  hope  which 
can  make  an  appeal  to  the  decision  of 
posterity.  My  labours  have  been  futile 
— my  whole  being  has  been  an  error^ — 
my  life  is  without  aim  or  meaning. 

**  I  sought  it  not,**  continued  the  dis- 
appointed bard,  <'  I  sought  not  this  gift 
of  poesy — I  despised  not  the  ruder  toils 
of  existence — I  strove  to  pursue  them, 
but  I  strove  in  vain.  I  could  not  walk 
along  this  earth  with  the  busy  fontvard 
tread  of  other  men.  The  fair  wonder 
detained  and  withheld  me.  Flowers  on 
their  slender  stalks  could  prove  an 
hindrance  in  my  path ;  the  light  acacia 


would  fling  the  barrier  of  its  hf  ntj 
across  my  way;  the  dow-thoDgiited 
stream  would  bead  me  to  its  winding 
current  Was  it  fanlt  of  ndne  fbatsB 
nature  was  relets  with  feeling  that 
compassed  and  enthralled  me  ?  On  tlie 
surface  of  the  lake  at  ercn-tide,  tiiero 
lay  how  sweet  a  sadness !  Hope  Tisitod 
me  from  the  bine  Ulls.  There  was  per- 
petual rerelry  of  thought  anddst  the 
clouds,  and  in  the  wide  cope  of  heaTen. 
Thu  passion  of  the  poet  casM  to  me^ 
not  knowing  what  it  was.  It  came  tlie 
gift  of  tranquil  sidesy  and  was  breathed 
by  playful  sephyriy  and  fell  on  me«  wWi 
many  a  serene  inflnenoe,  firom  iSbm  bsiglit 
and  silent  stars. 

''IsawoChen 
the  Tsried  prosperity  of 
envy  at  their  succesi^  and  bo 
tion  in  their  desires.  I  oo«ld  not  eall 
in  and  limit  my  mind  to  tlM  e— esws  of 
a  personal  welfare.  I  had  leaned  mj 
ear  imto  the  earth,  and  heard  the  beat- 
ing of  her  mighty  heart,  and  the  suir^ 
mur  of  her  mysteries,  and  my  w^tA  lost 
its  fitness  for  any  selfish  aim  or  narrow 
purpose.  I  stood  forth  to  be  the  inter- 
preter of  his  own  word  to  man.  Alas! 
I  myself  am  but  one — ^the  poorest  of 
the  restless  and  craving  mnttitnde. 

''  Gone !  gone  for  oyer !  is  the  plea 
sant  hope  that  danced  before  me  on  my 
path,  with  feet  that  nerer  wearied,  ana 
timbrel  that  never  passed!  Ol^  gay 
illusion !  whither  hast  then  led  me  t  and 
to  what  desolation  has  the  maiie  of  fSkf 
course  conducted?  I  am  laden,  as  Jt 
were,  with  the  fhdtage  of  eahlvaflsd 
affections,  but  I  myself  am  forlsni 
disregarded.  I  Kindle  with  inniuBsn 
sympathies,  but  am  shat  out  for 
from  social  endearments— from  Uie  sweet 
relationships  that  make  happy  the  hnwss 
of  other  men.  I  am  faint  idth  lore  o£ 
the  beautiful,  and  my  heart  pants  wlUi 
an  unclaimed  devotion— hot  who  amij 
love  the  poet  in  his  porerty  !  ** 

The  disappointed  bard,  who,  I 
should  mention,  was  an  Italian,  re- 
solves to  quit  Kome,  and  books,  and 
meditations;  he  goes  to  a  seaport 
town,  becomes  a  mariner,  and  is  soon 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  captain  cf  a 
small  trading  vessel.  The  same  frienS 
to  whom  he  had  poured  out  the  la- 
mentation I  have  ahready  transcribedt 
encounters  him  in  this  new  character, 
and  he  then  gives  the  following 
count  of  himself: — 

<<  I  worked  hard  with  the 
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atuclicd  diligcntlj  nilh  the  captain.  One  Bmlle,  "  1  trace  something  of  the  1; area 
vojagc  to  the  Levant  was  speedily  fol-  of  poetry  even  in  thia  description  of 
lowed  hy  a  second ;  I  gMned  eiperi-  your  unjiocliicd  condition.  Fear  you 
eiice  ;  I  liavc  earned  promotion— go  not  thnt  tlie  old  CeTer  will  retuni !  " 
to — 1  have  earned  money  !  Here  I  am,  "  No  ;  I  resist — I  jly  from  all  temp- 
master  of  tills  vessel,  which  shall  carry  tation.  If  teaniny^,  perchance,  over  iJia 
you  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  or  the  side  of  (he  vessel,  and  loukiug  down  oa 
port  of  Genoa."  the   troubled   water,  my  mind  grows 

"  Then  you  have  quite  merged  the  troubled  aUo  uith  ugitated  thoughts,  I 

poet  in  tbe  sailor?"  s^d  hil  compa-  start  From  tlii.- iii^Ulioiis  posture.    I  Kad 

nion.  iOmetliing  to  tug-  -to  tiliul.     A  rope  la 

"  Quite  1    quite !      These  lianda  are  thrown  to  me,  and  I  am  saved  I     Or  I 

hard,"  replied  the  poet,  gaily  cxiubiting  Beiie   the  rudder — I  grasp  its  handle, 

his  swarthy  palms;  "  they  have  tugged  grown   smooth  by  its  frequent  inter- 

at  other  (ban  tbe  cordage  of  a  lyre,     I,  course  with  the  human  palm — and,  be- 

wbo  used  to  burden  the  passing  clouds  lieve  me,  there  is  a  magic  in  ita  touch 

with   many  a  pensive  sentiment,  now  that  brings  me  back  instoDtly  to  the 

ask  of  tbem  what  weather  they  predict,  octoil  world  of  man's  wants  and   of 

1,  nho  was  wont  to  give  a  thoutand  nt-  man's  energies.    I  feel  my  feet  prew 

terances  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  enquire  firm  upon  the  boarded  deck ;    I  lode 

from  what  point  of  the  contpOM  they  out  and  aromid  me ;  and  my  eye  sor- 

are  blowing.  I,  who  could  never  behold  veys,  and  my  ear  liitens  to  the  plain 

n  without  lapsing  into  dream;  ai^  serrioeabla   realities  of   this   onr 

or  endless  speculations,  now  h^table  globe." 

study  its  tides,  and  sound  ito  follows,  xhis  seenu  like  a  cam  of  cure.  Bit- 


and  know  it  as  tbe  high-road  I  travel 
on.  Yes,"  he  cootiaued,  pacing  tbe 
deck  with  animation,  "  1  am  no  longer 
that  commiserated  mortal,  whose  mu- 
sing gait  marks  him  out  for  the  mingled 
ridicule  and  compassion  of  all  obser- 
vers; who  bums  with  a  pasdon  for 
fame  wbieh  renders  him  at  once  the 
most  solitary  and  the  most  dependent 
of  men.  Me — 1  belong  to  themultitudo 
— I  am  one  of  themselves.  They  can- 
not point  tbe  finger  at  me.  I  am 
released  from  that  needless  necessity 
to  distinguish  myself  from  others — from 
that  pledge,  given  unsought  to  a  heed- 
less world,  to  leave  behind  an  enduring 
memento  of  my  existence.  I  can  be 
tilled  with  daily  life,  as  with  daily  bread. 
Life  is  indeed  a  freedom — I  can  give  alt 
to  death." 

"  I   think,"   said  his   friend  with  a 


the  Bymploma  wa«  deceptive.  Tba 
next  time  wd  meet  the  pMt-sailor  be 
liae  embarked  all  he  posaeeaed  in  ao 
ospedition  of  diocovery  in  tbe  new 
world  which  had  rwently  bceo  laid 
open  bj  ColumboB ;  amd  tiii>t  not  from 
love  of  gain,  nor  ion  fi  acienoe,  ner 
even  the  ardnv  of  enteipriae,  but 
pnrelj  from  the  reatleaanees  of  a  spirit 
wbicb,  ejected  from  its  home  in  the 
world  of  thoDght;  conld  never  find 
another  amongst  those  "  servioeatile 
realities  "  of  me,  whit^  he  knew  ao 
well  how  to  applaud.  He  set  Biol 
from  the  port  of  Genoa,  and  was 
never  beard  of  afterwards.  The  moral 
of  which  is,  that  jon  take  timeir 
waming,  Engenina,  lest  yonr  poetic 
cnUnre  end  in  a  vojage  of  dieooi^r; 
to  New  South  Wates! 
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Hare  I  not  in  my  time  bemrd  lions  rosr  ? 

Hare  I  not  heard  the  soa,  pull  up  with  wind, 

RaKO  like  an  on^ry  boar  chafed  with  sweat  f 

Have  I  not  heard  fpreat  ordnance  in  the  field. 

And  Heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  ? 

IIuTo  I  not  in  the  pitched  battle  heard 

Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets  dang  ? 


The  speech  of  the  Opposition 
leader  decided  the  question.  No 
man  on  his  side  woold  venture  be- 
yond the  line  which  he  had  drawn ; 
and  the  resolutions  of  Government 
were  triumphantly  carried,  after  a 
brief  appeal  from  me  to  the  loyalty 
and  manliness  of  the  House.  I 
placed  before  them  the  undeniable  in- 
tention of  the  cabinet  to  promote  the 
public  prosperity,  the  immeasurable 
value  of  unanimity  in  the  parliament 
to  produce  confidence  in  the  people, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  stake  for 
which  England  and  Ireland  were  con- 
tending with  the  enemy  of  Europe. 
Those  sentiments  were  received  with 
loud  approval — my  language  was  con- 
tinually echoed  during  the  debate, 
I  was  congratulated  on  all  sides ;  and 
this  night  of  expectancy  and  alarm 
closed  in  a  success  which  relieved  me 
from  all  future  anxiety  for  the  fate  of 
the  Government. 

The  House  broke  np  eai'lier  than 
usual ;  and,  to  cool  the  fever  which  the 
events  of  the  night  had  produced  in 
my  veins,  I  rambled  into  one  of  the 
spacious  squares  which  add  so  much 
to  the  ornament  of  that  fine  city. 
The  night  was  serene,  the  air  blew 


fresh  and  flower-breathiog  from  the 
walks,  the  stars  shone  in  their  lustre, 
and  I  felt  all  the  powor  of  nature  to 
soothe  the  troaUed  spirit  Some  oC 
the  fashionable  inhabitants  of  the  sor- 
rounding  houses  had  been  indnoed  1^ 
the  fineness  of  the  niglit  to  prolong 
their  promenade ;  and  the  light  langfa, 
and  the  sound  of  pleasant  Teioes, 
added  to  the  touchuig  and  simple 
charm  of  the  scene.  A  group  had 
stopped  round  a  player  on  the  gntar, 
with  which  he  made  a  tolerable  ac- 
companiment to  some  foreign  sooge. 
My  ear  was  canght  by  a  choorus  whidi  I 
had  often  heard  amouff  the  IVendi 
peasantry,  and  I  joined  in  the  q^ 
plause.  The  minstrel  was  ragged 
and  pale,  and  had  evidently  met  wnk 
no  small  share  of  the  buffets  of  finr« 
tune ;  but,  cheered  by  our  approval, 
he  volunteered  to  sing  the  master^ece 
of  his  collection—"  The  Bisinff  of  Ae 
Yend^  " — the  rallying-sonff  of  the  in- 
surrection, a  performance  ouinted  by 
the  Venddan  army  in  the  field,  by  the* 
Venddan  peasant  in  his  cottage,  and 
which  he  now  gave  us  witfai  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  one  who  had  fou^^ 
and  suffered  in  the  cause. 


Tub  Rising  of  the  Vendkb. 

It  was  a  Sabbath  morning,  and  sweet  the  summer  air. 
And  brightly  shone  the  summer  sun  upon  the  day  of  prayer ; 
And  silver-sweet  the  village  bells  o^er  mount  and  valley  toird, 
And  in  the  church  of  St  Floivnt  were  gatherM  young  and  old. 
When  rushing  down  the  woodland  hill,  in  fiery  haste  was  seen, 
With  panting  steed  and  bloody  spur,  a  noble  Angevin. 
And  bounding  on  the  sacred  fioor,  he  gave  his  fearful  cry, — 
"  Up,  up  for  France !  the  time  is  come,  for  France  to  live  or  die. 

**  Your  Queen  is  in  the  dungeon ;  your  King  is  in  his  gore; 
On  Paris  waves  the  flag  of  death,  the  fiery  Tricolor ; 
Your  nobles  in  their  ancient  halls  are  hunted  down  and  slain. 
In  convent  cells  and  holy  shrines  the  blood  is  ponr'd  like  rain. 
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Tlie  peasant's  vine  w  rooted  up,  his  witlage  given  to  flame, 
His  son  is  to  the  scaffold  aent,  his  daughter  seut  to  shame ; 
With  torch  in  haud,  and  bate  in  heart,  tlie  rebel  host  is  nigh. 
Up,  np  for  France  1  the  time  is  come,  for  France  to  live  or  die," 

That  livelong  night  the  horn  n-aa  heard,  from  Orleans  to  Anion, 
And  ponr'd  from  all  their  quiet  ficlda  onr  shepherds  bold  and  trae ; 
Along  the  pleasant  banks  of  Loire  shot  up  the  bcocon-fires, 
And  mao;  a  torch  was  blazing  bright  on  Lncon's  stately  spirofi ; 
The  midnight  cloud  was  ftush'd  ^'ith  flame  that  hung  o'er  Parthcnaye, 
The  blaze  that  shone  o'er  proud  Briasac  was  like  the  breaking  day ; 
Till  cast  and  west,  Hud  north  aud  south,  tho  loyat  beaiMnis  ahonQ, 
Like  shooting- stars,  Irom  haughty  NaDtz  to  sca-begirt  Olonnu. 

And  throngh  the  night,  on  foot  and  horse,  the  sleepless  summons  Roir, 
And  morning  saw  the  Lily-flag  wide  waging  o'er  I'oitou ; 
And  many  an  ancient  mnsketoon  was  taken  from  tho  wall. 
And  many  a  Jovial  hunter's  steed  was  hamees'd  in  the  stall ; 
And  many  a  noble's  armoury  gave  np  the  sword  and  spear, 
And  many  a  bride,  and  many  a  babe,  was  left  with  kiss  and  tear  j 
And  many  a  liuinely  peasant  hade  "  farewell "  to  his  old  "  dame ; " 
As  in  the  Ae.yi,  when  France's  king  uufurl'd  the  Oriflame. 

Tliere,  leadin;;  his  bold  marksmen,  rode  tlie  eagle-eyed  Lcscnre, 

And  dark  Stoiflel,  who  flics  to  fight  as  falcon  to  the  hire  ; 

And  fearless  as  the  lion  roused,  lint  gentle  as  the  lamb. 

Came,  marching  at  liL^  peoplc'a  head,  the  brave  and  good  Bonchamps. 

Cbarette,  where  honour  was  the  prlae,  the  hero  sure  to  win  ; 

And  there,  with  Henri  Quatre's  rlnme,  tho  young  Bochejaqaellit. 

And  there,  in  peasant  speech  and  garb — tlie  terror  of  the  foe, 

A  noble  made  by  Heaven's  own  band,  the  great  Cathelineau. 

We  march'd  by  tens  of  thonsands,  we  march'd  throngh  day  and  nlglil, 
The  Lily  standard  iu  onr  front,  liiie  Israel's  holy  tight. 
Around  us  rnsh'd  the  rebels,  as  the  wolf  upon  the  sheep. 
Wo  burst  qpon  their  columns,  as  tho  lion  roused  from  sleep  ; 
We  tore  the  bayonets  from  their  hands,  we  slew  them  at  their  guns, 
Their  boasted  lioraemen  flew  like  chaff  before  our  forest-sons ; 
That  eve  we  Iieap'd  their  baggage  high  their  linos  of  dead  between, 
And  in  the  centre  blazed  to  heaven  their  blood-dyed  Gnillotine ! 

In  vain  tbey  bid  their  heads  in  walls ;  we  ruah'd  on  stent  Thonar, — 

What  cared  we  for  its  shot  or  shell,  for  battlement  or  bar  ? 

We  burst  its  gates  ;  then,  like  the  wind,  wo  msh'd  on  Fontenayo — 

We  saw  its  flag  at  morning's  light,  'twaa  ours  by  setting  day. 

We  cnish'd,  like  ripen'd  grapes,  Montreuil,  we  tore  down  old  Vctier — 

Wo  charged  them  with  onr  naked  breasts,  and  took  them  with  a  cheer. 

We'll  hunt  the  robbers  through  the  land,  fi'om  Seine  to  sparkling  llhone. 

Now,  "  Here's  a  health  to  all  we  love.    Onr  King  shall  have  his  own." 

This  song  had  an  interest  for  mo,  will  ever  snffer  France  to  forget;  and 

independent  of  the  spirit  of  the  per-  it  gave  n  glance  at  the  succession  of 

former.      It  revived  recollections  of  those  gallant  esploits  by  which  the 

Uic  noblest  scene  of  popular  attach-  heroic  peasantry  and    gentlemen  oT 

ment  and  faithful  fortitude  since  the  Anjou  and  Poiton  had  gained  tbeir 

days  of  cbivah-y,    I  hoard  in  it  tho  imperishable  distinction. 
names  of  all  the  great  leaders  of  the         Hut  the  streets  of  a  capital,  itself 

Royalist  army — names  which  nothing  almost  in  a  state  of  siege,  were  not 

but  the  deepest  national  Ingratitude  the  scene  for  indul^ng  in  romanbe 
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by  starlight ;  and  one  of  the  patrols 
of  soldiery,  then  going  its  roands, 
suddenly  ordered  the  gronp  to  dia- 
persc.  The  Frenchman,  unluckily, 
attempted  to  apologise  for  his  own 
appearance  on  the  spot;  and  the 
attempt  perplexed  the  matter  still 
more.  The  times  were  suspicions, 
and  a  foreigner,  and  of  all  foreigners 
a  Gaal,  caught  under  cover  of  night 
singing  songs  of  which  the  sergeant 
could  not  comprehend  a  syllable,  was 
a  personage  in  every  way  formed  for 
the  guard-house.  The  startled  French- 
man's exclamations  and  wrath  at 
discovering  this  purpose,  only  made 
the  sergeant  more  positive;  and  he 
was  marched  off  as  a  traitor  convicted 
of  guitar- playing  and  other  traitorous 
qualities. 

I  interposed,  but  my  interposition 
was  in  vain.  My  person  was  un- 
known to  the  man  in  authority ;  and 
I  was  evidently,  from  the  fipown  of 
the  sergeant,  regarded  as  little  better 
than  an  accomplice.  My  only  re- 
source was  to  follow  the  party  to  the 
guard-house,  and  see  the  ofiBcer  of  the 
night.  But  he  was  absent ;  and  half- 
laughing  at  the  singular  effect  of  the 
report  in  the  morning,  that  I  had 
been  arrested  as  the  fellow-conspirator 
of  a  French  mendicant,  I  called  for 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  to  explain  my 
position  by  a  message  to  the  next 
magistrate.  But  this  request  only 
thickened  tho  perplexity.  As  I  ap- 
proached the  desk  to  write,  the  pri- 
soner bounded  towards  me  with  a 
wild  outcry,  flung  bis  arms  round  my 
neck,  and  plunging  his  hand  into  the 
deepest  recesses  of  his  very  wayworn 
costume,  at  length  drew  out  a  large 
letter,  which  he  held  forth  to  me  with 
:i  gesture  of  triumph.  The  sergeant 
looked  graver  still ;  his  responsibility 
was  more  heavily  involved  by  the 
despatch,  which  he  intercepted  on  the 
spot,  and  proceeded  to  examine,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  envelope  was  con- 
oemed.  He  and  his  guard  pored  over 
it  in  succession.  Still  it  was  unin- 
telligible. It  was  a  mysterious  affair 
altogether.  The  Frenchman  and  I 
begged  equally  in  vain  to  bo  allowed 
to  interpret.  Impossible.  At  length 
the  subaltern  on  duty  was  found ; 
and  on  his  arrival  I  was  released, 
with  all  due  apologies,  and  carried 


off  the  captive  and   his  despatch 
together. 

The  letter,  was  addressed  to  me,  in 
French,  and  in  a  band  with  wfaieb  I 
was  unacquainted.  To  obtain  any 
knowledge  of  its  oontenta  on  my  way 
home,  and  from  its  bearer,  waa  out 
of  the  question,  until,  with  a  hnodied 
circnmlocutions,  I  bad  heard  the  Ibll 
and  entire  hair-breadth  'scapesof  Mon- 
sieur Hannibal  Angnste  Dindea.  He 
had  been  the  domestic  of  Madame  la 
Mar^chale  de  Tonrville,  and  had  at- 
tended her  and  the  countess  to  Eng- 
land in  the  emigration;  in  Bngiand 
he  had  seen  me.  On  tibe  redac- 
tion of  the  Mar^diale*a  hoosdiold  he 
had  returned  to  hia  own  cunntfj,  ad 
taken  service  with  the  Boyaliat  army 
in  the  Vendue.  There,  too,  he  had 
suffered  that  '^fbrtme  de  la  gaene" 
which  is  ill-lnck  with  eveiy  body  hot 
the  elastic  Frenchman.  He  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  and  waa  on  the  point 
of  being  shot,  when  he  saw  the  oom- 
tess,  a  prisoner  also  in  the  RepoMJcsn 
hands,  who  interceded  tor  his  saiety, 
and  gave  him  thisletter,  to  be  deHvend 
to  me  if  he  should  escape.  After  ibl- 
lowing  the  march  of  the  anniea,  a 
defeat  scattered  the  Bepnbliean  divi- 
sion along  with  which  tney  were  car- 
ried; he  procured  a  oonreyanoe  to 
the  coast  of  Britanny,  and  ibej  em- 
barked in  one  of  the  fiahinff  Tesiids 
for  England.  Again  iU-lnck  came; 
a  storm  caught  them  in  the  Channdt 
swept  them  the  crew  knew  not  wliere, 
and  finally  threw  them  on  the  Iron- 
bound  shore  of  the  west  of  LrelaAd. 
Clotilde  was  now  actually  in  the 
capital,  on  her  way  to  England  I 

If  ever  there  was  wild  toy  hi  the 
heart  of  man,  it  was-  in  mme  at  that 
intelligence.  It  was  a  flash,  Mght, 
bewildering,  overwhelming! 

I  longed  to  be  alone,  to  hear  no 
sound  of  the  human  tongne,  to  fa- 
dulge  in  the  deep  and  suent  deUdit 
of  the  overladen  heart.  Bat  SL 
Hannibal  was  not  a  personage  to  he 
disappointed  of  his  share  of  intereifc;' 
and,  to  avoid  throwins  the  honcat 
prattler  into  absolute  despair,  I  waa 
forced  to  listen  to  his  adventorea,  nntil 
the  blaze  of  the  lamps  in  the  vkt^ 
royal  residence,  and  the  ehaBeiMe  ef 
the  sentries,  reminded  him,  and  ma 
too,  that  there  were  other  tUiifi  Im 
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tlie  world  than  nFrcncbmait-'siTandQr-  Sbalt  my  M^b^  lay  f^cUiigB,  and  my 
Ifl^'s.  The  subotEUico  of  his  tale,  how~  sufibriugs,  uvcr  come  across  youK 
:,  was— that  his  rcsoaices  baYiog     mlnil ? — Lot nol  ClotitdK  be  forgotleu. 


Mien  short  on  the  road,  and  rcsoty- 
ing  not  to  burden  the  Suances  of  the 
comitess,  which  hi?  believed  U>  be 
scarcely  less  exhau^ii?d  than  his  o^fIl, 
he  had  made  nsr  of  his  voice  ood 
gnitar  to  recruit  Lis  purse — a  clwiiice 
which  he  now  deiijr!iaM:d  ns  a  mira- 
cle, devised  by  du;  ^aiiit  who  presided 
over  his  birthday,  to  tinialt  hla  perils 
in  all  iniBgimtble  felicity. 

Giving  hiai  inio  the  care  of  my 
scvvauts,  T  was  at  length  aluoe.  The 
letter  was  in  my  lisud.     Yet  still  I 


i  revered,  honoured,  loved  you. 
feel  my  heart  beoj^  and  my  cheek 
born  at  the  words — but  I  shall  not 
cecall  them.  On  the  veipt  of  tha- 
fhtnre  world,  I  speak  wi(h  the  truth 
of  a  spirit,  and  oh,  nith  the  sincerity 

"From,  that  et-enlM  day  when  1 
lirst  met  yoor  glance,  I  dctcrmmed 
that  no  [lowec  on  earth  should  ervs 
make  me  the'  nife  of  another.  To  uift 
you  remained  almost  a  total  stranger. . 
Yet  the  die  iras  cast.    I  Anally  r 


dreaded  to  breat  Uie  seal.      What     solved  to  abandon  the  world,  I 


might  not  be  the  puinfii!  sentiments 
and  sorrowfol  remonstrances  wiiliin 
that  seal?  Bnt  Clutililu  was  living; 
was  near  me;  was  .^lill  tiie  same  con- 
fiding, generODS,  and  high-soulcd  be- 
ing.— Sorrow  and  l.-rror  were  now 
passed  away.  I  <ip,^uod  the  letter.  It 
wasadctajlofher  thoughts,  wiitten  in 
the  moments  which  she  could  suat«h 
from  the  iosultin^  snrvcillance  round 


bida 


my  unhappy  head  ut  a  couvent,  and 

there,  in  loneliness  and  silence,  en- 
dure, for  I  never  conld  hope  to  ex- 
tinguish, those  struggles  of  hoart 
which  forced  me  to  leave  oU  tha 
channs  of  existence  behind  flDr  ever. 

"  The  loss  of  my  beloved  parent 
gave  me  the  power  of  patting  my  re- 
solution into  eScvt.     I  Mturned  to 
^  France,  thou^  iu  the  midst  of  itti 

and  was  evideutly  intcQileU  leas     distractions,  and  took  refuge  under 
letter  than  a  k'ga^^y  of  her  last     die  protection  of  my  venerable  relit- 
■■'"""   ■        "  live,  the  superior  of  the  convent  at 

Valenciennes.  My  narrative  is  now 
Iwief,  but  most  melnnclioly.  On  the 
evening  of  the  day  when  I  beard  your 
llive — A  day  which  I  shall  remember 
with  pride  and  gratitnde  to  tbo  clos- 
ing hour  of  my  existence — we  werft 


her 


feelings,  written  tn  reliei-e  an  over- 
burdcued  heart,  with  but  alight  hope 
of  its  ever  reaching  my  hand.  It  was 
written  on  varions  fragments  of  paper, 
and  often  blotted  with  tears.  I(  be- 
gan abruptly.  I  slmddered  at  the 
misery  which  spoke  in  every  word. 


"  I  am,  at  this  hour,  in  the  lowest     suffered  to  pnas  the  gates,  and  take 


depth  of  wretchedness.  I  have  bnt 
one  consolation,  that  no  life  can  en- 
dure this  agony  loug.  After  being 
carried  from  garrison  to  garrison, 
with  my  eyes  shocked  and  my  fwl- 
iiigs  tortured  by  the  sights  and  snf- 
ti?rings  of  war,  I  am  at  lost  consigned 
to  t!ie  hands  of  the  being  whom  on 
earth  I  most  dread  aud  abhor.  Mon- 
T  has  arrived  to  take  the  com- 


for  Italy.  But,  ou  the  third. 
d»y  of  oiw  journey,  we  were  stopped 
by  a  division  of  the  Ecpnbliean  forcea 
on  their  march  to  the  Vendfe.  Wo 
were  arrested  as  aristocrats,  and  moved 
from  giuTlson  to  garrison,  nniil  we 
reached  the  Kepublican  headquarters 
M  Sanmur ;  whore,  to  my  inflnlte  ter- 
ror, I  found  Mootrecour  goi-emor  of 
the  fortress.     "  .    -      .    .  ■ 


mand  of  Sanmur.    1  have  not  yet  seen  unhappy  king.    The  republic  had  of- 

him ;  but  he  ha^  hs<l  the  civelty  to  fcrcd  liim  higher  distinctions  thou  he 

announce  that  I  am  his  prisoner,  and  eould  hope  to  obtain  from  the  emi- 

sliall  be  his  wi£c.     Bnt  the  wife  of  grsut  priuces,  and  be  had  embraced 

Montrccour  I  ntver  will  be;   rather  the  offer.     Betrothed  tr  ' '"    '"  — 


»  thousand  times  woidd  I  wed  the 

grave ! 

"  This  letter  may  never  roach  your 
hands,  or,  if  it  does,  it  may  only  be 
when  the  great  barrier  is  raised  be- 
tween us,  and  this  heart  shall  be  dust. 
HarstoD,  shall  I  then  be  remenbeFeil? 


irding  to  the  foelisli 
and  mtai  custom  of  oiu-  conntry,  I 
was  still  in  some  degree  pledged  to 
him.  But  now  no  human  bond  shidl 
over  miit«  me  to  one  tvhom  I  donbly 
disdain  as  s  traitor.  Still,  1  am  tn  his 
power.     What  is  there  now  to  save 
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mc  ?    I  am  at  this  moment  in  a  pri- 
son! 

*^  I  hear  the  sounds  of  mnsic  and 
dancing  on  every  side.  The  town 
is  illuminated  for  a  victory  which 
is  said  to  have  been  gained  this 
morning  over  the  troops  of  Poitou, 
advancing  to  the  Loire.  The  stars 
are  glittering  through  my  casement 
with  all  the  brilliancy  of  a  summer 
sky;  the  breath  of  the  fields  flows 
sweetly  in ;  laughing  crowds  are  pass* 
ing  through  the  streets ;  and  here  am 
I,  alone,  friendless,  broken-hearted, 
and  dreading  the  dawn. 

^'  I  spent  the  livelong  night  on  my 
knees.  Tears  and  prayers  were  my 
sole  comfort  during  those  melancholy 
hours.  But  time  rolls  on.  Montre- 
eour  has  just  sent  to  tell  me  that  my 
choice  must  be  made  by  noon — ^the 
altar  or  the  guillotine.  An  escort  is 
now  preparing  to  convey  prisoners  to 
Nantes,  where  the  horrible  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  holds  a  perpetual 
sitting ;  and  I  must  follow  them,  or  be 
Ids  bride ! — ^Never  I  I  have  given  my 
answer,  and  gladly  I  welcome  my 
fate.  I  have  solemnly  bade  farewell 
to  this  world. 

**  No !  My  tyrant  is  not  so  merci- 
foX.  He  has  this  moment  sent  to 
•^command'  (that  is  the  word)— to 
conmiand  my  presence  in  the  church; 
as  he  is  about  to  march  against  the 
enemy,  and  he  must  be  master  of  my 
hand  before  he  takes  the  field.  The 
troops  are  already  preparing  for  the 
march.  I  hear  the  drums  beating. 
But  one  short  hour  is  given  me  to 
prepare.    Would  I  were  dead ! 

^^  There  ai*e  times  when  the  soul 
longs  to  quit  her  tenement ;  when  the 
brain  sees  visions;  when  the  heart 
feels  bursting ;  when  a  thousand 
weapons  seem  ready  for  the  hand, 
and  a  voice  of  temptation  urges  to 
acts  of  woe. — ^Marston,  Marston, 
where  are  you  at  this  hour?"   . 

The  letter  fell  from  my  hands.  I 
had  the  whole  scene  before  my  eyes. 
And  where  was  I,  while  the  one  to 
whom  every  affection  of  my  nature 
was  indissolubly  bound,  this  creature 
of  beauty,  fondness,  and  magnanunity, 
was  wasting  her  life  in  sorrow,  in 
captivity,  in  the  bitterness  of  the 
broken  heart  ?  If  I  could  not  reproach 
myself  with  having  increased  her  ca- 
lamities, yet  had  I  assuaged  them ; 


had  I  flown  to  her  reseiie ;  had  I  pro- 
tected her  agahist  the  cnieltte  offor* 
tune ;  had  I  defied,  sword  in  haad,  the 
heartless  and  arrogant  villain  wlio 
had  brought  her  into  snch  bopclMs 
peril?  Those  thoughts  rushed  throagh 
my  brain  in  torture,  and  it  waa  soom 
time  before  I  conld  resume  the  rnd- 
ing  of  the  blotted  lines  upon  my  table. 
I  dreaded  their  next  annonnoemant. 
I  shrank  firom  the  pang  of  cerUdnty. 
The  next  sentence  might  annoimceto 
me  that  Clotilde  had  been  compdled 
by  force  to  a  detested  marriage ; — ^I 
dared  not  hazard  the  knowledge. 

Yet  the  recollection,  tluit  I  was 
blameless  in  her  trials,  at  length 
calmed  me.  I  felt,  that  to  protect 
her  had  been  wholly  out  of  my  power, 
from  the  day  when  she  left  valen* 
ciennes ;  and,  while  I  honoured  the 
decision  and  loftiness  of  spirit  iridch 
had  led  to  that  seff-denying  step,  I 
could  lay  nothing  to  my  chai^ge  bat 
the  misfortune  of  being  nnaUe  to  con- 
vince her  mind  of  the  whidom  of  dis- 
daining the  opinion  of  the  world.  I 
took  up  the  letter  again. 

"  Another  day  has  passed,  of  tenor 
and  anguish  unspeakable.   Yet  it  has 
closed  in  thanksgiving.    I  have  been 
respited. — I  wasforcedfh>m  my  cham- 
ber.   I  was  forced  to  the  altar.    I 
was  forced  to  endore  the  sight  of 
Montrecour  at  my  side.     A  revoln- 
tionary  priest  stood  prepared  to  per- 
form the  hateful  ceremony.  Iredsted, 
I  protested,  I  wept  in  vain.    The 
chapel  was  thronged  with  reTolntion- 
ary  soldiers,  who,  regarding  me  asaa 
aristocrat,  were  prolmbly  incapable  of 
feeling  any  sympathy  with  my  snflfer- 
ings.  I  was  hopeless.  Bntydariogthe 
delay  prodnced  by  my  determination 
to  die  rather  than  yield,  I  could  see 
confusion  growing  among  the  roecta- 
tors.  I  heud  the  hurried  trampung  of 
cavalry  through  the  streets.    Drmns 
and  trumpets  began  to  soond  in  all 
quarters.    The  tumnlt  evidentty  in- 
creased.   I  could  perceive  even  in  the 
stony  features   of  Montreconr,  his 
perplexity  at   being  detained  fitmi 
showing  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
troops;  and  with  senses  wound  to 
their  utmost  pitch  by  the  aaxie^  of 
the  moment,  I  thon^t  that  I  conld 
perceive  .the  distant  shoots  of  an 
immense  multitude  advancing  to  tile 
walls.    Aide-de-camp  after  aide-de- 
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camp  now  came  hnnjiDg 
ivith  a  fresh  Bnmmons  to  the  geacraL 
Ho  alternately  threatened,  insulted, 
and  implored  me.  Bat  no  measnre 
or  entreaty  on  earth  conld  make  me 
consent.  At  length  I  heard  a  heavy 
tire  of  cannon,  followed  by  the  ahst- 
tL'i'ing  of  booses  and  the  ontoies  of 
the  people.  The  batteries  of  the 
town  soon  retnrned  the  fire,  and  all 
was  uproar.  Montrecoor,  gnashing 
liis  teeth,  and  with  the  look  and  fury 
of  a  fiend,  now  rnshed  towards  me, 
and  bore  me  to  the  feet  of  the  priest. 
I  felt  the  light  leaving  mj  eyes,  and 
hoped  that  I  was  dying.  At  that 
moment  a  cannon-shot  struck  the 
roof,  and  dashed  down  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  fragments  on  the  floor.  The 
priest  and  bis  attendants,  thinking 
that  tlie  whole  fabric  was  falling,  made 
their  escape.  Montrecoor,  with  an 
exclamation  fnll  of  the  bitteraess  of 
hia  soul,  flung  me  from  him,  and 
swearing  that  my  respite  shonld 
be  brief,  darted  from  the  chapel,  fol- 
lowed by  the  soldiers.  What  words 
ever  uttered  by  hnmau  lips  can  tell 
the  gratitude  with  which  I  saw  my- 
self left  alone,  and  knelt  before  tbe 
altar  covered  with  rnina  I 

"  I  am  now  on  my  way  once  more, 
I  know  not  whitlii-r.  The  battle  con- 
tinned  during  thi.'  day ;  and  Iho  ai|;hts 
and  sounds  were  nlutost  too  mudi  for 
the  human  senses  to  bear.  At  night 
the  Royalists  stormeil  the  outworks 
of  the  fortress;  and,  to  prevent  our 
release  on  the  tiipitulatioa,  the  pri- 
t<oncrs  were  s^t  nway  in  the  dark- 
ness. As  our  carriage  passed  the 
gates,  I  saw  Muntreeour  bonie  Ui, 
wounded.  The  spirit  of  the  insulter 
was  in  him  still.  He  ordered  the 
soldiers  to  bring  IjIs  litter  near  me, 
and  in  a  voice  faint  through  pain,  but 
bitter  with  baffled  revenge,  he  mur- 
mured— '  Countess,  you  shall  not 
have  long  to  indulge  in  your  caprices. 
My  harts  are  trifling.  You  are  still 
in  my  power.' 

"  What  a  hideous  desolation  iswarl 
We  have  jost  passed  through  one  of 
the  forest  villager,  which,  bat  a,  few 
days  since,  must  bavc  been  loveliness 
itself. — Vineyards,  gardens,  a  bright 
stream,  a  rustic  chapel  on  a  hill — 
every  thing  shaped  for  the  delight  of 
the  eye!  BntadesperHle  skirmish  hod 
occurred  there  between  the  retreat- 


ing Republicans  and  their  pursuers, 
and  all  that  man  could  niin  was  ruia- 
cd.  The  cottages  were  all  in  ashes, 
the  gardens  trampled,  the  vineyards 
cut  down  for  the  fires  of  the  bivouac, 
the  chapel  was  even  smouldering  still, 
and  the  river  eihibited  some  trist- 
ful remnants  of  what  were  once  hu- 
man beings.  Ifot  a  living  soul  wns 
to  be  seen.  A  dog  was  stretched  upon 
the  groond,  tearing  up  with  his  paws 
what  was  probably  tlie  grave  of  his 
master.  At  the  sight  of  the  escort, 
he  howled  and  showed  his  teeth,  in 
evident  fury  at  their  approach ;  a  dra- 
goon fired  bis  pistol  at  liioi — fortunate- 
ly missed  hun  ;  and  the  dog  hound- 
ed into  the  thicket.  But  when  Hooked 
bock,  I  saw  him  creep  out  again,  and 
stretch  himaelfhowliug  upon  the  grave- 
"  I  write  these  lines  at  long  iuter- 
vals,  iu  fear,  and  only  when  the  escort 
are  sleeping  on  their  horses'  necks,  or 
eating  their  honied  meals  upon  the 

"  Last  night  the  Royalist  army 
crossed  the  Loire ;  and  the  firing  was 
continued  until  morning.  The  hcif^ts 
all  seemed  crowned  with  flame.  The 
forest  in  which  we  had  stopped  for  the 
iJghtwossetonfirein  the  conflict,  and 
a  large  body  of  the  Royalist  cavalry 
skinuislied  with  the  retreating  Repub- 
licans till  morning.  It  was  a  night  of 
indescribable  tciTor;  hut  my  personal 
fears  were  forgotten  in  the  sorroWfor 
my  honoured  and  aged  companion. 
She  often  fainted  in  my  arms;  and 
in  this  wilderness,  where  every  cot- 
tage is  deserted,  and  where  alt  is 
flight  and  consternation  oven  among 
the  soldiery,  what  is  to  become  of  her? 
I  gazed  upon  her  feeble  fi-ome  and 
Kinking  countenance,  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  in  a  few  hours  all  would  be 
over.  How  rejoicingly  would  I  shore 
the  quiet  of  her  tombl" 

My  eyes  filled,  and  my  heart  heav- 
ed, at  a  reality  of  wretchedness  so 
deep,  that  I  could  scarcely  conceive 
it  to  have  passed  away.  The  paper 
fell  from  my  hands.  My  mind  was  in 
the  forest.  I  saw  the  pursuit.  The  fir- 
ing rang  in  my  ears ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  this  shock  of  flying  and  fighting 
men,  I  saw  Ciotildu  wiping  tbc  dewa 
of  death  fmm.  the  brow  of  her  helpless 
relative. 

The  illusion  was  almost  strength- 
ened nt  this  moment,  by  the  flashing 
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of  a  stroDg  and  sadden  light  across 
-the  ceiling  of  the  chamber,  and  the 
trampling  of  a  body  of  troops  by 
torchlight  entering  the  Castle  gates. 
A  sqnadron  of  dragoons  had  arrived, 
•escorting  a  carriage.  Even  my  glance 
at  the  bnildings  of  the  Castle-square 
conld  scarcely  recall  me  to  the  truth 
of  the  locality ;  until  an  aide-de-camp 
Imocked  at  my  door,  iftith  a  reqnest 
from  the  viceroy  that  I  should  see 
him  as  soon  as  possible.  Safely  lock- 
ing up  my  precious  record,  I  followed 
him. 

There  was  a  ball  on  that  night  in 
the  Castle,  and  our  way  to  the  private 
-apartments  of  his  excellency  leading 
through  the  state  saloon,  the  whole 
brilliant  display  struck  upon  my  eyes 
«t  once.    By  what  strange  love  of 
contrast  is  it,  that  the  human  mind 
is  never  more  open  to  the  dazzling 
effects  of  beauty,  splendour,  and  gaiety 
than  when  it  has  been  wrapt  in  the 
profoundest  sorrow?    Arc  the  con- 
'fines  of  joy  and  anguish  so  close  ?   Is 
there  but  a  hair's-brcadth  intervention 
4)f  some  invisible  ner\^e,  some  slender 
web  of  imagination,  between  mirth 
and  melancholy?     The  Irish  are  a 
handsome  race,  and  none  more  enjoy, 
or  are  more  fitted  by  nature  or  temper, 
for  all  the  ornamental  displays  of  so- 
ciety;   a  Castle  ball  was  always  a 
glittering  exhilaration  of  lustre  and 
beatity.    But  I  had  seen  all  this  be- 
fore. To-night  they  mingled  with  the 
tenderness  which  the  perusal  of  Clo- 
tilde's  letter  had  shod  over  all  my 
feelings.    As  the  dance  moved  before 
my  eye,  as  the  music  echoed  round 
me,  as  I  glanced  on  the  walls,  filled 
with  the  memories  of  all  the  gallant 
and  the  great,  whose  names  lived  in 
the  native    history  of  hundreds  of 
years,  I  imagined  the  woman  with 
whom  I  had  now  connected  all  my 
hopes  of  happiness,  moving  in  the 
midst  of  that  charmed  circle,  brilliant 
in  all  the  distinctions  of  her  birth, 
admu'cd  for  her  accomplished  loveli- 
ness, and  yet  giving  me  the  whole 
tribute  of  a  noble  heart,  giatofnl  for 
the  devotion  of  all  its  thoughts  to  her 
happiness.     I  involuntarily  paused, 
and,  leaning  against  one  of  the  gilded 
pillars  of  that  stately  hall,  gave  un- 
restrained way  to  this  waking  dream. 
My  conference  T\ith  the  viceroy  was 

n  concluded.    The  prisoner  had 


commanded  a  body  of  InsiirgQiits,  wlio, 
after  some  partial  saccesscs,  had  beoi 
broken  and  dispersed.  The  leader,  ia 
his  desperate  attempts  to  rally  thorn, 
had  been  severely  wounded,  and  taken 
on  the  field.  From  the  papers  found 
on  his  person,  an  important  cine  to 
the  principal  personages  and  objects 
of  the  revolt  was  promised ;  and  I 
proceeded  to  the  plaoe  of  temporary 
detention  to  examine  the  prisoner. 
What  an  utter  breaking  np  of  the 
vision  which  had  so  lately  abaorbed 
all  my  faculties!  What  a  contrast 
was  now  before  me  to  the  pompa  and 
pleasures  of  the  f^te !  On  a  table,  in 
the  guard-house,  lay  a  human  form, 
-scarcely  visible  by  the  single  dim 
light  which  flickered  over  it  mnn  the 
roof.  Some  of  the  dragoons,  coivered 
with  the  marks  of  long  travel,  and 
woaiy,  wore  lounging  on  the  benches, 
or  gazing  on  the  unhappy  countenance 
wluch  lay,  as  if  in  sleep  or  death,  be- 
fore them.  A  sabre  woond  had  eo- 
Tered  lus  forehead  with  gore,  wldefa, 
almost  concealing  all  his  featnves,  ren- 
dered him  a  hideons  spectacle.  Eren 
the  troopers,  though  saffidontlj  in- 
dignant at  the  very  name  of  rebel, 
either  respected  the  singular  bold* 
ness  of  his  defence,  or  stood  silenced 
by  the  appalling  nature  of  the  ai^t. 
All  hope  of  obtaining  any  infomunon 
from  him  was  given  np ;  he  was  e^ 
dently  insensible,  and  all  that  I  ooidd 
do  was  done,  in  placing  him  fai  the 
care  of  the  medical  practitioner  in 
attendance  on  the  Household,  and 
ordering  that  he  should  have  ereiy 
accommodation  consistent  with  his 
safe-keeping  for  the  time. 

I  returned  to  my  chamber,  and  iras 
again  lost  in  the  outpourings  of  ^  pen 
which  had  all  the  candour  of  a  d^^bif 
confession.  Clotilde  was  again  nrar- 
mnring  in  my  car  those  BOlenin 
thoughts,  which  she  believed  that  she 
was  writing  only  to  be  trampled  In 
the  mazes  of  a  French  forest.  Her 
last  words  were — 

*^  Marston,  Marston,  we  shall  nerer 
meet  again!  In  my  days  of  wretch* 
edness,  I  have  sometimes  wept  -ovnr 
the  resolution  by  which  I  tore  nmtM 
away  from  yon.  Bnt  every  eaiBir 
thought  has  strengthened  me  in  Ike 
consciousness,  that  I  could  give 'an 
higher  proof  of  the  honour,  the  iKNni- 
age,  the  fond  and  fervent  aneetloiiiff 
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mj  soul.  I  dared  not  be  a  burden 
on  your  tenderness,  or  *an  obstacle  to 
jonr  natural  distinction.  What  conld 
I,  helpless,  houseless,  fortuneless,  be 
but  a  weight  upon  that  buoyancy  and 
Ambition  of  eminence  which  marks 
superior  natures  for  the  superior  hon- 
'  ours  of  life.  I  relinquished  the  first 
object  of  my  heart,  and  in  that  act  I 
Btill  take  a  melancholy  pride.  I 
showed  yon  of  what  sacrifices  I  un 
capable  for  your  sake.  But  what 
sacrifice  is  too  vast  for  the  heart  of 
woman?  Farewell!  you  wHl  never 
see  me  more. 

"  Clcteudr  de  Tourville." 

During  that  night  I  fonnd  it  im- 
possible to  rest;  I  oontanned  alter- 
nately reading  those  fragments,  walk- 
ing up  and  down  my  chamber,  and 
gazing  on  the  skies.  The  caralrj 
torches  still  illumined  the  Castle- 
square  ;  the  blase  from  the  whidows 
of  the  ball-room  still  poured  its  steady 
radiance  on  the  gardens ;  and  the  pnre 
serenity  of  a  rising  moon  shone  over 
all.  Captivity,  luxury,  and  the  calm 
glory  of  the  heavens,  were  at  once 
before  me.  Feverish  with  pain  and 
pleasure,  pressed  with  the  anxieties 
of  state,  and  filled  with  solemn  and 
spiritualized  contemplation,  I  conti- 
nued gazing  from  my  casement  nntll 
the  torches  and  the  fights  of  the  fite 
had  decayed,  and  the  moonbeams  had 
grown  pale  before  the  first  flush  of 
dawn.  The  sounds  of  life  now  came 
npon  the  cool  air,  and  I  was  again  in 
the  world. 

The  eventful  day  was  come— 4ihe 
day  which  I  had  longed  for  with  soch 
ceaseless  impatience  throogh  years  of 
trial — the  day  of  which,  among  scenes 
the  most  disturbing,  the  most  peril- 
ous, and  the  most  glittering,  I  had 
never  lost  sight  for  a  moment — the 
•day  which  I  had  followed  with  a  fond 
€md  fixed  eye,  as  l^e  pilgrim  gazes 
on  the  remote  horizon  where  stands 
the  shrine  he  loves — ^it  was  come  at 
last ;  and  yet,  such  are  the  strange 
varieties  and  trembling  sensibilities 
of  human  feelings,  I  now  felt  awed, 
uncertain,  and  almost  alanned,  art  its 
arrival.  Before  its  close,  I  was  to  see 
the  bemg  in  whom  my  existence  was 
involved.  When  I  had  met  ClotOde 
last,  her  sentiments  for  me  were  as 
devoted  as  were  those  e^neised  te 


her  letter;  jet  she  had  repelled  mj 
declarations,  sacrificed  my  faapfSneni 
to  a  high-toned  enthusiasm,  and  rt^ 
jected  all  the  supplications  of  an  hoB«- 
ourable  heart,  nnder  the  prompUngs 
of  a  spirit  too  noble  to  be   ealled 

gride,  yet  with  all  Hie  ^ect  cf  tiie 
aughtiest  disdam. 

Still  the  hour  advanced,  and  I  sent 
a  note  by  her  attendant,  soliciting  an 
interview.  Her  hotel  was  witlmi  s 
short  distance ;  yet  no  answer  came. 
I  grew  ipore  and  more  reluctant  t* 
approach  her  without  her  direct  per* 
mission.  Hiere  are  thousands  wto 
will  not  comprehend  this  nervousnesa^ 
tmt  they  are  still  ignorant  of  the 
power  of  real  passion.  True  afTectioii. 
is  the  most  thnld  thing  in  the  worid. 
At  length,  unable  to  endure  this  fever 
of  the  soul,  I  determined  to  make  tbe 
triid  at  once,  enter  her  presenos^ 
make  a  final  declaration  of  all  vtj 
liopes  and  fears,  and  hear  my  ftte 
once  for  all. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  wj 
chamber  for  the  purpose,  when  a 
messs^  from  the  vicer^  stopped 
me.  The  prisoner  whom  I  had  seen 
brought  in  during  the  night  was  to  te 
oxai^ned  before  the  privy  ooimcfl, 
and  my  presmee  was  essential.  Fi^, 
or  fortune,  seemed  always  to  tinraft 
me,  and  I  followed  tiie  messenger. 
The  prisoner  was  led  into  the  conral^ 
room  just  as  I  ent»«d;  and  at  ^le 
first  glance  I  reeognised  him  as  tiie 
tmhappy  being  whom  I  had  so  strange* 
ly  met  in  the  North,  and  whose  ro* 
mance  of  rebellion  had  so  deeply 
excited  my  interest  Hb  fbatnmi 
which.  In  tiie  nk^t,  cUsfignred  wfu 
dust  and  blood,  i  had  been  nnalde  to 
distinguish,  now  exhibited  thehr  orl* 
ginal  aspect,  that  dst  of  mln|^ed 
melancholy  and  daring  which  marked 
him  at  once  as  oonsdons  of  the  peiib 
of  hia  career,  and  resolved  to  en- 
counter them  to  the  nttennost.  Bh 
tribunal  was  formed  of  the  ^rst  men 
of  the  oonntiy,  and  tbsj  treated  Mm 
^th  the  dignilTf  of  justice.  His  oen* 
dnet  was  smtaue  to  this  treatment-^ 
eahn,  decided,  and  with  more  tha 
manner  of  a  phlloeopher  deliverfnff 
ddlberafte  opinions  on  the  theet7«c 
gotvemmeBt,  ISimi  -tf  a  desperate  oab** 
temner  of  anthoil^,  and  the lieadof 
a  stem  and  fierce  eonspiracy^^ifnril; 
tiw.4WtliBd  iM^^  tifcing^r  fjjjmm 
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his  deep  and  powerfid  glance  round 
the  council-board ;  as  if  to  measure 
the  capacities  of  the  men  with  whom 
he  had  once  prepared  himself  to  con- 
tend for  national  supremacy;  but  I 
could  not  discover  that  he  had  any 
recollection  of  me.  I  knew  him  well ; 
and  if  ever  paintxjr  or  sculptor  had 
desired  to  fix  in  canvass  or  marble 
the  ideal  grandeur  of  magnificent 
conspiracy,  thei*e  stood  its  model. 
He  spoke  without  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  alarm,  and  spoke  long 
and  ably,  in  explanation  of  his  views ; 
for  he  disdained  all  justification  of 
them.  He  acknowledged  their  total 
failure,  but  still  contended  for  their 
original  probability  of  success,  and 
for  their  natural  necessity  as  the  re- 
storatives of  Ireland.  He  was  listen- 
ed to  with  the  forbearance  alike  aris- 
ing from  compassion  for  the  fato  ho 
had  thus  chosen,  and  respect  for  the 
jdngnlar  talent  which  he  displayed  in 
this  crisis  of  his  fate.  Man  honours 
fortitude  in  all  its  shapes.  The  cri- 
minal was  almost  forgotten  in  the 
eloquent  enthusiast ;  and  while,  with 
his  deep  and  touching  voice,  and  eager 
but  most  expressive  gesture,  he  pour- 
ed out  his  glowing  dreams,  revelled 
in  brilliant  impossibilities,  and  created 
scenes  of  national  regeneration,  as 
high-coloured  as  the  glories  of  a  tro- 
pical sunset;  they  sufiered  him  to 
take  his  full  range,  and  develop  the 
whole  force  of  that  vivid  imagina- 
tion, whose  flame  alike  lured  him  into 
the  most  dangerous  paths  of  political 
casualty,  and  blinded  him  to  their 
palpable  dangers.  He  concluded  by 
dcclariug  a  total  contempt  for  life; 
pronouncing,  that  with  the  loss  of  his 
political  hopes  it  had  lost  its  value, 
and  making  but  one  request  to  the 
council,  that,  ^^  since  fortune  had  flung 
him  into  the  hands  of  their  law,  its 
vengeance  might  be  done  upon  him 
with  the  least  possible  delay." 

He  was  now  removed ;  and  a  feeling 
of  regret  and  admiration  followed  his 
removal.  But  his  crime  was  unde- 
niable, the  disturbance  of  the  pnbUc 
mind  was  too  serious  to  allow  of  any 
relaxation  in  the  rigour  of  justice;  and 
I  gave  my  unwilling  signature  to  his 
final  consignment  to  the  state  prison. 

I  was  now  once  again  disengaged 
from  the  fetters  of  office ;  and,  re- 
vived not  to  spend  another  day  of 


suspense,  I  drove  to  tho  hoteL  I 
found  it  crowded  with  fiunilies  wliick 
had  fled  from  their  honaes  in  the 
country  in  the  first  alarm  of  the  insoiv 
rection ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  good- 
humoiu-ed  but  unmanageable  tomnitg 
of  a  great  household  of  Irish  stran- 
gers, was  forced  to  make  my  own  way 
at  last.  In  passing  along  the  galleiy, 
my  eye  was  caught  by  a  valise  laid 
outside  one  of  the  parloors,  and  cord- 
ed, as  for  an  immediate  departnro.  It 
was  marked  with  ^^  Ia  Comtesse  de 
TomTille."  I  knocked  gently  at  the 
door.  I  was  nnanswerM.  X  touch* 
ed  it — it  gave  way,  and  I  stood  on  the 
threshold.  Before  me,  at  a  table,  sat 
a  female  figure  writing,  with  her  fiioe 
turned  from  me,  and  apparently  so 
deeply  engaged  as  not  to  have  heard 
my  entrance.  Bnt  I  should  have 
known  her  among  a  million.  I  pro- 
nounced her  name.  She  started  np^ 
in  evident  alarm  at  the  intmslou. 
But  in  the  next  moment,  her  pale 
countenance  was  flushed  by  nature's 
loveliest  rose,  and  she  held  forth  her 
hand  to  me.  AUmyfearsyantBhcdwith 
that  look  and  tho  tonch  of  that  hand. 
All  the  language  of  earth  would  not 
have  told  me  half  what  they  tdd  al 
that  moment.  Of  this  I  say  no  more. 
It  was  the  golden  moment  of  my  life ; 
I  make  no  attempt  to  describe  our  in- 
terview, to  describe  the  indescribable. 
Iretumed  to  the  Castle  a  new  being. 
The  burden  which  had  weigiied  so  long 
upon  my  spurits  was  removed.  Tho 
root  of  bitterness,  which  continnaUy 
sent  up  its  noxious  vegetation  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  flattering  hopes  of 
my  public  existence,  was  now  extir- 
pated ;  I  was  secure  in  the  foil  con- 
fidence of  one  of  the  loveliest  and 
the  noblest-hearted  of  hnman  bdngs^ 
And  yet  how  narrowly  had  I  escap^ 
the  loss  of  all  ?  Clotilde,  hopeless  of 
ever  hearing  of  me  more,  had  fonn- 
ed  the  determination  to  leave  Irs* 
land  on  that  day ;  and  weary  of  dis- 
appointed affections,  and  atiflnated 
from  the  world,  to  change  her  namet 
abjure  her  rank,  and  take  the  veil  in 
one  of  the  Italian  convents  connected 
with  her  family.  I  should  thns  have 
lost  her  for  ever.  She  had  wailed 
on  this  eventful  day  oi^  for  the  re* 
turn  of  her  domestic  His  arrest  oa 
the  night  before  had  denmged  her 
plans;  and  when  he  had  jretnmedt 
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hia  mixtnre  of  French  verbiage  and 
Lisb  raptures,  his  gnai'd-hoiue  ten'ora 
and  bis  Castle  rcneUug,  foiTiied  a. 
m^l&nge  so  unintelligible,  that  she 
was  compelled  to  believe  him  under 
tbe  influence  of  a  spell — that  spell 
which  is  supposed  to  inspire  so  much 
of  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  one  of  the 
cleverest  and  moat  bizarre  regions  of  a 
moon  struck  world.  Even  my  note  only 
added  to  her  perplexity.  It  was  given 
by  Monsieui-  Ilaimibal  with  such  a 
magniloquent  description  of  the  poJaco 
in  which  he  found  me,  and  which  be 
fully  believed  to  bo  ray  own — of  the 
royal  retinue  aurroiinding  my  steps — 
of  my  staff  of  glittering  officers,  and 
the  battalions  and  brigades  of  my 
body-guard;  that  while  she  smiled  at 
his  narrative,  she  was  peifectly  con- 
vinced of  his  derangement.  But  ull 
this  liad  luckily  produced  delay  ;  and 
the  Jiuur  come  when  her  past  anKte- 
tiea  were  to  bo  exchanged  for  tbe 
faith  and  fondness  of  one  who  knew 
her  inlinife  value,  and  was  determined 
to  devote  his  life  to  embellishing  and 
cheering  every  hour  of  her  existence. 
We  were  married ;  and  I  had  tbe 
dolight  and  honour  of  introducinK 
Clotilde  into  a  circle  of  rank  and 
Instre  equal  to  the  highest  of  her 
native  country.  The  monarchy  of 
France  was  long  since  in  the  tomb; 
its  nobility  were  wanderers  over  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  fortnnes,  tbe 
bopt'S,  the  honours,  all  but  tbe  name 
of  bcr  distinguished  family,  had  gone 
down  in  the  general  wreck.  But  now 
was  given  to  me  tbe  joyous  duty  of 
replacing,  by  the  pnrest  and  fondest 
of  all  rights,  all  that  the  chances  of 
the  world  had  taken  away.  I  thonght 
her  countenance  lovelier  than  ever. 
It  exhibited  some  slight  evidence  of 
the  deep  and  exhausting  trials  which 
she  had  «o  long  endured  {  it  was  pale, 
yet  the  paleness  reminded  me  of  the 
exquisite  hue  of  some  of  those  line 
scutpturea  wliich  the  Italian  chisel 
has  given  for  the  admiratioD  of  man- 
kind. Its  expreasion,  loo,  had  as- 
sumed a  loftier  character  than  even 
when  iia  firat  glance  struck  my  young 
imagination.  It  had  shared  some- 
thing of  the  elevation  of  a  mind  noble 
by  nature,  but  rendered  still  loftier 
and  more  intellectual  by  bemg  thrown 
on  its  own  resoorces.  Yet  all  this 
was  for  society.    Her  courtly  air,  in- 
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herited  from  an  ancestry  of  piinces ; 
her  manners,  wbich  retained  the 
piquant  animation  of  h^  own  coun- 
try, combined  iviih  the  graver  ele- 
gance of  higli  lite  in  onrs;  that  In- 
comparable taste  in  dress,  which  aeems 
the  inheritance  of  French  beauty;  and 
the  sparkling  happiness  of  langnage, 
scarcely-  leas  the  gift  of  her  ualivc 
soil,  made  her  c<iQspicnoas  from  the 
first  moment  of  her  introduction  to 
the  circle  of  tbe  Castle. 

But  it  was  in  oar  quiet  and  lonely 
hours  that  I  saw  the  still  more  cap- 
tivating aspects  of  her  nature  ;  when 
neither  tbe  aplcudid  Countess  dc 
TonrviHe,  nor  the  woman  of  brilliaut 
conversation  was  before  me,  but  an 
innocent  and  loving  girl — no  Armida, 
no  daEcling  mistress  of  the  spells 
which  intoxicate  the  heart  by  be- 
wildering the  mind ;  but  a  sweet  and 
guilelees  creatiu-o  in  the  first  bloom  of 
being,  full  of  nature,  fuU  of  simplicity, 
full  of  truth.  How  often,  in  those 
days  of  calm  delight,  have  I  seen  her 
fine  eyes  suddeoly  ^il  with  tears  of 
thankful  joy,  her  cheek  glow  with 
fond  gratitude,  her  heart  labour  with 
the  unutterable  laugnngc  of  secure 
and  sacred  love  I  What  hours  can 
be  placed  in  comparison  with  such 
hours  of  wedded  conhdence  !  U  was 
then  that  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  female  heart. 
I  then  first  knew  the  treasures  which 
the  spirit  of  woman  may  contain — 
the  hope  against  hope,  the  generous 
faith,  the  unfailing  constancy,  the 
deep  affection.  How  often,  when 
glancing  ronud  our  superb  apartments, 
crowded  with  all  the  glittering  and 
costly  equipment  of  almost  royal  life, 
she  wonld  clasp  my  Land,  and  tonch- 
ingly  contrast  them  with  the  solitude 
of  the  cell,  or  tbe  anxieties  of  the  life 
of  trial  "  from  which  I  alone  had 
rescued  herl"  How  odea,  when  we 
sat  together,  uninterrnpled  by  the 
world,  at  our  sumptuous  table,  wonld 
she,  half  sportively  and  half  In  me- 
lancholy, contrast  it  with  the  life  of 
flight  and  fear  which  she  had  so  lately 
led,  with  the  rude  repast  snatched  in 
forests  and  swamps,  in  the  midst  of 
civil  war,  with  desolation  round  her 
and  despair  in  prospect,  imprisoned, 
in  the  power  of  a  tyrant,  and,  at  eTSiy 
step,  approaching  nearer  to  the  place" 
of  a  cmel  death  1    Then  a  look  would 
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thank  mc  more  than  all  the  eloqaence 
in  the  world.  Then  I  saw  her  eyes 
brighten,  and  her  check  bloom  with 
new  lustre  and  beauty  unknown  be- 
fore, until  I  could  have  almost  fallen 
at  her  feet  and  worshipped.  I  felt 
the  whole  supremacy  of  woman,  with 
the  whole  homage  of  the  heart  of  man. 

A  change  in  the  British  cabinet,  by 
the  death  of  one  of  its  leading  mem- 
bers, now  produced  a  change  in  the 
viceroyalty;  and  the  charge  of  the 
govemment,  during  the  interregnum, 
necessarily  devolved  on  the  secretary. 
I  never  felt  business  more  irksome 
than  at  this  juncture,  and  I  had, 
more  than  once,  grave  thoughts  of 
-casting  aside  the  staff  of  office  in  spite 
of  all  its  gilding,  withdrawing  from 
the  disturbances  of  public  life,  and, 
with  Clotilde  at  my  side,  finding  some 
<|uiet  comer  of  England,  or  the  earth, 
where  we  might  sit  under  our  own 
vine  and  our  own  fig-tree,  and  forget 
revolutions  and  court-days  for  the  rest 
■of  our  lives. 

But  against  this  my  young  and 
lovely  partner  protested,  with  sdl  the 
spirit  of  her  ancestry ;  declaring 
that,  though  nothing  would  give  her 
more  unfeigned  delight  than  to  quit 
courts  and  cities,  and  fashion  and 
fetes,  for  over,  if  I  quitted  them  along 
with  her — she  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  my  allowing  *^  the  talents 
which  nature  had  given  to  me,  and 
the  opportunities  which  had  been  so 
liberally  offered  by  fortune,"  to  perish 
useless  to  the  world.  I  had  no  answer 
to  offer  but  that  I  had  made  her  the 
arbitress  of  my  fate,  and  she  was  wel- 
come to  do  with  me  as  was  her  so- 
vereign will.  Accordingly  I  left  her, 
looking  like  Ilcbc  in  her  bower,  to 
plunge  into  a  chaos  of  undecipherable 
papers,  to  be  deafened  with  a  thousand 
impossible  applications,  to  marshal 
lazy  departments,  to  reform  anti- 
quated abuses,  and,  after  si)endlng 
twelve  hours  a-day  in  the  dust  and 
gloom  of  official  duty,  to  spend  nearly 
as  many  hours  of  the  night  battling 
with  arrogant  and  angry  faction  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

But  this  toll,  like  most  other  toils, 
had  its  fruits  ;  it  gave  me  an  extra- 
ordinary increase  of  public  influence, 
and  that  influence  produced,  in  the 
natural  course  of  such  things,  an  ex- 
traordinary crop  of  adherents.    If  I 


could  have  drunk  adaUtion,  no 

was  in  more  imminent  huud  of  1117s- 
tifying  his  own  braioB.  I  begia  to  lio 
spoken  of  as  one  eqaal  to  the  kigfaait 
aifaurs  of  the  state,  and  to  wiioBi  the 
viceroyalty  itself  Jay  natarmUj  qpen. 
But  I  stilllonged  for  a  letoiiL  to  Eng- 
land. Delighted  aa  I  was  with  t£a 
grace  of  the  higher  nuika,  manamA 
with  the  perpetaieLl  whim  and  eeoen- 
tricity  of  the  lower,  and  feeling  ihgl 
general  attachment  to  IreUad  mbidk 
every  man  not  Hiaqnaiift^^  bj  loat  of 
character  most  feel,  my  pcoper  posi- 
tion was  in  that  conntiy  where  mj 
connexions,  my  companiondi^M,  and 
my  habits,  had  been  fonned.  A  now 
viceroy  was  announce ;  and  I  soli- 
cited my  recall  Bat  I  had  afcUl.  ene 
remarkable  duty  to  nndeiigo. 

The  northern  inBOcrectiQn  had 
and  sunk  with  a  rapidi^  still 
unexpected  than  the  suddenness  of  its 
rise.  The  capture  of  its  leader  was  n 
blow  at  the  heart,  and  it  lostjdl  poi 
at  the  instant.  In  the  Castle  nU  1 
self-congratulation,  and  the  officials 
talked  of  the  revolt  with  as  mnoh 
scorn  as  if  there  existed  no  elements 
of  discord  in  the  land.  Botl  wasnok 
quite  so  easily  inclined  to  re^ud  att 
thuigs  through  the  skirts  of  the  nda- 
bow  which  had  succeeded  the  stona ; 
however  unwilling  to  check  the  na* 
tional  exultation  among  a  people  nhe 
are  as  fond  of  painting  the  woM 
couieur  de  rose  as  the  French ;  laagh 
as  much,  and  enjoy  their  laugh 
much  mon) — my  communications  with 
England  constantly  warned  ministen 
of  the  hazard  of  new  insurrections,  on 
a  broader,  deeper,  and  more  desola- 
ting scale.  Even  my  brief  tour  of  the 
island  had  shown  me,  that  then  weia 
materials  of  wilder  inflammabilitj  ia 
the  bosom  of  the  south  than  in  the 
north.  The  northern  revolt  was  like 
the  burning  of  a  house — the  whole  wae 
before  the  eye,  the  danger  might  be 
measured  at  a  glance,  Uie  mesas  of 
extinction  might  operate  upon  it  ia 
their  full  power,  and  when  the  mate* 
rials  of  the  house  were  in  ashes,  ibs 
conflagration  died.  But  the  soathsn 
insuri-ection  was  the  burning  of  aooal- 
mme — a  fire  ravaging  where  haanaa 
skill  could  scarcely  giiu  access, hladlei 
among  stores  of  combostion  scares^ 
to  be  calculated  by  homan  eaperisneai 
growing  fiercer  the  deeper  itdsiosnds^ 
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and  at  every  new  burst  andcrmining 
the  land,  and  threatening  to  cany 
down  into  its  gulfs  all  that  was 
stately  or  venerable  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil. 

I  continued  to  represent  that  the 
north  had  revolted  only  on  theories  of 
government,  metaphysical  reveries, 
pamphleteering  abstract  ions — food  too 
thin  to  nurture  the  fierce  firmness  by 
which  conspiracy  is  to  be  carried  fcnr- 
ward  into  triumph ;  while  the  south 
pondered  on  real  or  fancied  injuriea, 
which  wounded  the  pride  cSf  every 
peasant  within  its  borders. — ^That  the 
^ne  took  up  arms  for  republicanism, 
the  feeblest  of  all  temptations  to  na- 
tional resistance;  while  the  other 
brooded  over  a  sense  of  wrong,  in  vi- 
sions of  revenge  for  hereditary  rights, 
and  the  hopes  of  restoring  the  fallen 
supremacy  of  its  religion — ^motives,  in 
ever}*^  age,  the  most  absorbing  among 
the  wild  impulses  of  man.  I  repeatedly 
warned  the  Irish  cabinet  against  an 
outbreak,  which,  if  it  succeeded,  must 
convulse  the  empire ;  and  which,  even 
if  it  failed,  must  cost  the  heaviest 
sacrifices  to  the  country.  My  advioe 
was  answered  by  professions  of  per- 
fect security,  and  magnanimouB  de- 
clarations of  the  wisdom  of  extin- 
guishing peril  by  exhibiting  the  ab- 
sence of  fear !  My  part  was  now  done, 
and  I  was  thenceforth  to  be  only  a 
spectator.  But  the  course  of  thinss 
was  not  to  be  controlled  by  the  oonl- 
dcnce  of  cabinets.  The  sun  went 
down,  notwithstanding  the  govern- 
ment conviction  that  it  would  shine 
through  the  whole  twenly-four  hours; 
the  political  night  came,  as  regularly 
as  the  night  of  nature,  and  with  it 
came  the  march  of  tens  of  thonsands 
of  political  lunatics,  as  brave  as  lions, 
though  as  incapable  of  discipline.  My 
prediction  was  formidably  fulfilled: 
the  firebrand  and  the  piko  ravaged 
the  laud;  blood -fiowcd  in  torrents; 
and  when  the  country  retomed  to 
its  senses,  and  the  li^t  of  oomman 
sense  once  more  dawned,  miniaters 
and  people  alike  had  only  the  meUui- 
choly  office  of  burying  the  conunon 
ofibnces  in  that  great  resting-place 
where  the  faults  of  the  past  generatieii 
arc  marked  by  tombs,  and  where  thd 
wisdom  of  the  future  is  to  be  learned 
only  from  inscriptions  recocdiiig  the 
frailty  of  all  that  lived  befosB. 


The  conspiracy  which  it  had  faUeii 
to  my  lot  to  extinguish  had  been  brief 
and  local  The  Imlf-Soottish  popula- 
tion among  whom  it  broke  ont,  wsere 
among  the  most  sharp-witted  and 
well-informed  subjects  of  the  empire; 
and  they  had  no  sooner  made  4he 
discovery,  that  government  waa 
awake,  than  they  felt  the  folly  of 
attempting  to  encounter  the  gigantic 
strength  of  the  monarchy,  and  post- 
poned their  republican  dreams  to  a 
^^  fitter  season.*'  The  time  now  ap- 
proached when  the  leader  of  the 
JSForthem  insurrection  was  to  be 
hronght  to  trial ;  and  hostUe  as  I  waa 
to  tlu8  effects  of  his  enthusiasm,  I  took 
no  trivial  interest  in  the  individnaL 
Still,  to  set  him  at  liberty  was  pa^)ahlj 
impossible ;  and  my ^nly  resonrce  was, 
to  give  Mm  such  aid  m  this  extiemify 
of  his  career  as  could  be  giv^  Jaj 
lightening  the  seventies  (rf  his  juisoo, 
and  providing  him  with  the  means  of 
securing  able  connseL  I  had  now  an 
opportunity  of  seeing,  for  the  ftrafe 
time,  the  genius  of  this  singnlar  people 
disjilayed  nnder  a  new  and  Miliart 
form— the  eloquence  of  the  bar. 

In  England  the  Bar  hokls  a  high 
rank ;  from  its  essential  valoe  to  tiia 
maintenaaoe  of  pnblic  right  in  a 
conntry,  where  every  possession,  pio- 
perty,  and  prindpto  cf  man  oomea 
continually  in  the  shape  (tf  a  questioii 
of  right,  and  where  the  tme  supremacgr 
Is  m  the  law.  But  in  Ireland,  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  compensated  Uk 
the  deficiency  of  power  in  the  hMr; 
and  tlie  bar  was,  par  taoelBemctf  .tiia 
fffofessiQa  of  tiie  gentleman.  This 
gave  it  the  highest  tone  of  penonal 
manners.  Bat  it  had  another  InoeB- 
tive,  still  mmt  characteristic.  Tha 
Honse  of  Commons  was  in  the  cloaeal 
connexion  with  the  bar.  It  was  scarofr» 
ly  more  than  a  hi|^  bar.  All  A» 
principal  men  of  that  House  had  eithor 
iMen  educated  for  the  protosioo,  ar 
were  actually  praotbfaig  banribten:; 
and  as  the  distniGticBS  of  the  senate 
were  mmre  daigling,  as  well  as  monia 
rapidly  attainabte,  Iflian  fhese-cf  tihi 
law,  the  foroe  of  tiie  peoAissioB  was 
thrown  into  pariiamentafyliib.  TJm 
result  was,  a  sefleeted  iaflnenoi  m 
iboth;  the  learning  of  the  bar  hn||0- 
nting  tin  iegie  of  ihe  isbatss,  41* 
^hiqnmoe  of  tiie  ddMss  maMSsng 
and  atovmting  the 
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conrts  of  law.  At  this  period  the 
ConrtiJ  abounded  with  eloquent  men, 
who  would  have  been  distinguished  at 
any  tribunal  on  earth;  but,  while 
some  might  exhibit  keener  argument, 
and  others  more  profound  learning, 
the  palm  of  forensic  eloquence  was 
universally  conceded  to  one.  Need 
I  pronounce  the  name  of  Curran? 
Take  him  for  all  in  all,  he  was  the 
most  extraordmary  example  of  na- 
tural faculties  that  I  J5ave  ever 
known.  All  the  chief  orators  of  that 
proud  day  of  oratory  had  owed  much 
to  study,  much  to  circumstances,  and 
much  to  the  stimulus  of  great  topics, 
a  great  cause,  and  a  great  theatre  for 
their  display.  When  Jiurke  spoke,  he 
had  the  world  for  his  hearers. — He 
stood  balancing  the  fates  of  empires; 
his  voice  reached  to  the  bosom  of  all 
the  cabinets  of  civilized  nations;  and 
with  the  office  of  a  prophet,  he  almost 
inevitably  adopted  the  majestic  lan- 
guage, and  seized  the  awful  and  mag- 
nificent views  of  the  prophet.  This  is 
no  depreciation  of  the  powers  of  that 
immortal  mind;  for  what  can  bo  a 
liigher  praise  than  that,  with  the 
largest  sphere  of  duty  before  him  per- 
haps ever  opened  to  man,  he  was  found 
C(iual  to  the  fulness  of  his  glorious 
task?  Sheridan,  too,  was  awakened  to  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  powers  by  the 
national  voice  raised  against  Indian 
delinquencies.  He  had  a  subject  teem- 
ing with  the  loftiest  materials  of 
oratory — the  sufferings  of  princes,  the 
mysteries  of  Oriental  superstition,  the 
wild  horrors  of  barbaric  tyranny, 
the  fall  of  thrones,  once  dazzling  the 
eye  and  the  mind  with  all  the  splen- 
dours of  Oriental  empire  ;  himself  the 
chosen  pleader  for  India,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  assembled  rank,  dignity, 
and  authority  of  England.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  the  genius  which 
showed  itself  competent  to  so  illustri- 
ous a  labour.  But  the  materials  were 
boundless ;  the  occasion  was  a  sum- 
mons to  all  the  energies  of  the  human 
intellect ;  never  was  the  draught  of 
human  praise,  the  spell  of  that  en- 
chantress which  holds  the  spint  of  men 
in  most  undisputed  sway,  presented 
to  the  lip  in  a  more  jewelled  goblet. 

But  Curran  spoke  almost  wholly 
deprived  of  those  resistless  stimu- 
lants ;  his  topics  were  comparatively 
trivial — the  guilt  of  provincial  con- 


spiracy, incurred  by  men  ddeflj  in 
the  humbler  ranks  of  life,  and  in  all 
instances  obscnro.  No  great  prin- 
ciples of  national  right  were  to  lire 
or  die  upon  the  success  of  his  plead* 
Ing ;  no  distressed  nation  held  him  as 
its  advocate ;  no  impregnable  barrier 
against  oppression  in  Europe  or 
Asia  was  to  be  inscribed  with  hit 
name.  He  was  simply  the  advocate 
in  the  narrow  courts  of  ft  dependent 
kingdom — ^humiliated  by  the  hopdees 
c^ort  to  rescue  a  snocession  of  nnibr^ 
tnnate  beings  whose  Uvea  were  in  tiie 
grasp  of  justice— compreased  on 
every  side  by  locaUtiea  of  timei 
habit,  and  opinion;  and  thwarted 
alike  by  the  damonr  of  pnijfndiGe  and 
the  frowns  of  authority.  Yet  hia 
speeches  at  the  bar  are  matchleaB,  to 
this  hour.  His  creative  powers  seemed 
to  rejoice  in  the  very  emptiness  of  the 
space  which  they  were  to  fill  with 
liife,  lustre,  and  boanty.  Of  all  the 
greiit  speakers,  his  images  aroee  fitnu 
the  simplest  conceptions ;  while  thej 
rapidly  Wrought  themselTea  into 
magnitude  and  splendour.  Thej 
reminded  me  of  the  vaponra  liaiog 
from  the  morning  field— thin,  vaffoe, 
and  colourless,  but  suddenly  seised  \xj 
the  wind,  swelling  into  volume,  and 
ascending  till  they  caught  the  aott- 
beams,  and  shone  with  the  puple 
and  gold  of  the  summer  dood. 
This  trial  of  the  unfortunate  rebel 
leader  gave  hun  a  signal  opportunity 
for  the  exertion  of  his  extraonUttai7 
faculties.  It  had  exdted  the  deqwat 
interest  throughout  the  oonntiy. 
Thousands  had  flocked  from  all  parte 
of  the  land  to  be  present  at  ft  criaia 
which  involved  the  national  feellnga 
in  the  highest  degree ;  which  inyolved 
the  personal  safety  of  individoala, 
perhaps  of  a  much  superior  rank  to 
the  accused;  and,  above  all,  whldi 
seemed  to  fix  the  stamp  of  pnbUc 
justice  on  the  guilt  or  impunity  of 
opinions  long  cherished  by  the  mind 
of  Ireland.  As  the  day  of  the  trial 
approached,  physiognomies  were  aeea 
in  the  streets,  which  showed  that  indi- 
viduals were  brought  together  l^  the 
event  who  had  never  been  seen  In 
the  metropolis  before.  The  atem, 
hard,  but  sagadoua  countenancea  of 
the  north  contrasted  with  tho  broad, 
open,  and  bold  features  of  the  aonth; 
and  those  again  contrasted  with  tiie 
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loDg,   dark,   and  expressive  visages  sivc  of  all  betrayers  of  the  innor  man. 

of  the  west,  which  still  give  indelible  And  on  this  day,  I  could  have  pre- 

evidencc  of  their  Spanish  origin.  Many  dieted  the  preparalioDforaome  general 

of  tho«o  men  who  now  filled  the  bnsy  and  reckless  risiug  against  govem- 

thoroughfares  of  the  capital,  had  come  ment,  on  the  first  opportonity  when 

from  the  remotest  comora  of  Ireland,  it  should  bo  foond  slumbering  on  ica 

aa  if  to  stand  their  own  trial.    The  post :  and  my  prediction  would  buvft 

prisoner  at  the  bar  was  their  repre-  been  true. 

sentativo ;  his  cause  was  their  cause  ;  ITie  court  wa,i  crowded,  and  it  waa 
his  judgment  the  decision  of  the  tri-  with  no  small  difficulty  that  I  was 
buual  on  their  principles  ;  his  fate  enabled  to  reaeh  the  seat  beside  the 
an  anticipation  of  their  oivn.  judge,  which  had  been  provided  for 
As  I  pressed  on  to  the  noble  building  me.  The  arraignment  and  prepara- 
where  the  trial  waa  to  take  placL — one  tory  routine  of  the  trial  gave  time  for 
of  the  stateliest  examples  of  archi-  the  court  to  subside  into  oinier;  and 
tectural  grace  and  dignity  in  a  city  the  address  of  the  principal  law-officer 
distinguislied  for  the  lienoty  of  its  for  the  prosecution,  ihongh  exciting 
public  buildings— it  was  Impossible  to  the  deepest  anxiety,  was  listened  to 
avoid  being  struck  with  tho  general  in  the  most  respectful  sllcnco.  The 
look  of  iwpular  re.^tlessnesa.  Tho  ease  was  strong,  and  was  ably  dealt 
prccatition  of  government  had  called  with  by  tho  attorney -general.  The 
in  a  targe  military  foreo  to  protect  evidence  was  clear  and  complete,  and 
t^e  general  tranquillity,  and  the  pa-  the  hope  of  an  acquittal  seemed  to  be 
trols  of  cavalry  and  tho  frequent  gradually  abandoned  in  the  cxpree- 
passiugofiroop3totheLrpOfits,created  aive  gloom  of  the  spectators.  The 
a  perpetual  movement  in  the  streets,  prisoner  at  the  bar,  too,  seemed  more 
The  popolBCO  gathered  in  groups,  d^ected  than  I  had  presnmcd  from 
which,  rapidly  dissolving  at  tho  ap-  his  former  intrepidity;  and  the  few 
proach  of  the  soldiery,  as  rapidly  as-  glances  which  I  could  sulTor  myself 
sembled  again,  when  they  hail  passed  to  give  to  a  being  in  his  calamitous 
by ;  street  minstrels  of  the  most  condition,  showed  nte  a  (requent 
hnmblo  description  were  plying  then-  writhing  of  the  lip,  a  clenching  of  the 
trade  with  a  remorseless  exertion  of  teeth,  and  a  nervons  contraction  of 
lungs;  Iheard  the  names  of  the  Porlia-  Ibc  features,  wliich  looked  like  despair, 
mentary  leaders  and  the  government  At  length  the  counsel  for  the  defence 
frequently  transpiring  in  those  rongh  rose.  It  was  the  first  instance  of  my 
specimens  of  the  popular  taste;  and  seeing  the  memorable Curran engaged 
from  the  alternate  roars  of  fierce  in  liis  profession.  I  had  met  him 
laughter  and  bursts  of  wild  indigna-  from  time  to  time  In  general  sodety, 
tion  which  arose  from  the  gronps,  it  and  fult  the  delight  which  all  expe- 
wasevideotthafmenandmeasures"  rienced  in  his  nnfailing  spirits  and 
were  not  spared.  The  aspect  of  the  brilliant  pleasantry.  I  had  hitherto 
multitude  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Law  enjoyed  him  as  the  wit.  I  was  now 
Courts  waa  still  more  dlstmbed.  to  be  dazzled,  delighted,  and  over- 
Rebellion  has  a  physiognomy  of  its  whelmed  by  him  as  the  orator. 
own,  and  I  had  by  this  time  learned  Cnrran  waa  the  last  man  U>  be 
to  read  it  with  tolerable  fidelity  to  judged  of  by  appearauecs.  Nature 
nature.  It  always  struck  me  as  of  a  bad  been  singularly  nnkind  to  his 
wholly  different  character  from  that  exterior,  as  if  the  more  to  astonish  us 
of  the  vice  or  the  violence  of  the  peo-  by  tho  powers  of  the  man  within, 
pie.  ]It  wears  a  thoughtful  air;  the  Ills  figure  v&s  undersized,  Ids  visage 
lips  seem  to  have  a  secret  enclosed,  brown,  hard,  and  peasantlike,  his 
the  eye  is  lowering,  the  atop  unsteady,  gesture  was  a  gesticulation,  and  bis 
the  man  exhibits  a  consciousness  of  voice  was  alternately  feeble  and  shrill. 
danger  from  the  glance  or  tread  of  His  whole  effect  was  to  bo  derived 
every  passer-by.  Ilia  vinago  is  sullen,  from  means,  with  which  that  little 
stern,  and  meditative— I  can  scai'cely  meagie  frame  and  sharp  treble  hod 
allow  tliis  conception  to  bo  a  work  of  nothing  to  do.  But  ho  had  a  singn- 
fancy,  for  I  have  never  been  deceived  larly  vivid  oye.  It  was  of  the  deep- 
in  my  readings  of  that  moat  expres-  est  black,  and  such  was  tho  intensit) 
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of  its  expression  in  his  more  impas- 
sioned moments,  that  it  was  scarcely 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  shot  fire. 
Still,  a  stranger  wonld  have  regarded 
him  chieAj  as  a  humorist,  from  tho 
glances  of  sly  sarcasm,  andeyenof  open 
ridicule  which  he  cast  round  the  court 
during  the  pleadings  of  some  of  his 
**  learned  brethren."  But,  in  that 
court  his  true  faculties  were  known ; 
and  the  moment  of  his  rising,  carelcss^ 
as  was  his  attitude,  and  listless  the 
look  which  he  gave  as  he  turned  from 
his  brief  to  the  jury,  was  the  signal 
for  universal  silence,  and  the  fixing  of 
every  eye  upon  the  great  pleader. 

Ho  began  by  sweeping  away  the 
heap  of  useless  facts  and  forensic  pro- 
lixities with  which  his  predecessors 
had  encumbered  the  case ;  and  nothing 
could  be  more  admirable  than  the 
dexterity  with  which  he  seized  on  the 
most  casual  circumstances  ten<Hng  to 
clear  the  character  of  the  accused. 
But  it  was  when  he  arrived  at  higher 
topics  that  he  displayed  his  genius. 

^*  Nunc  in  ovilia^  mox  in  reltictantes 
dracones.^^  It  was  when,  from  deve- 
loping the  ignorance  and  contradic- 
tions of  tho  informer  by  whom  ther 
charge  of  conspiracy  was  sustained, 
he  rushed  to  the  attack  on  the  general 
system  of  the  Irish  government,  that 
I  saw  him  in  full  vigour.  He  de- 
nounced it  as  the  source  of  all  the 
tumults  which  had  of  late  years  shaken 
the  "  isle  from  its  propriety."  "  Here 
was  the  fount,"  said  he,  "  from  which 
flowed  the  waters  of  bitterness,  not 
the  less  bitter  that  I  can  trace  its 
wanderings  through  centuries  of  na- 
tional desolation,  through  fields  of 
blood,  through  the  graves  of  genera- 
tions." After  giving  the  most  daring 
outline  of  what  he  termed  the  evils  of 
the  local  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  he 
surprised  me  into  sudden  acquiescence 
and  involuntary  admiration,  by  a  pa- 
negyric on  the  principles  of  British 
government  in  the  more  favoured 
island— on  "  the  majestic  supremacy 
of  the  law,  extending  over  all  things, 
sustaining  all  things,  administering  life 
and  healtli  and  ])urity  to  all ;  a  moral  at- 
mosphere, and  though  invisible,  like  the 
physical,  yet  irresistible  in  its  strength, 
penetrating  through  the  whole  nation- 
al existence,  and  carrying  on  undis- 
turbed and  perpetual,  in  the  day  and 
night  of  empire,  all  the  great  pro- 


cesses of  national  aaimatioB  and  pnM* 
perity."  Then,  suddenly  darting  awajr 
m>m  this  lofty  and  solemn  Ttew,  he 
indulged  in  some  wild  stofy  of  natiTt* 
humour,  which  convulsed  tlia  whd» 
audience  with  langht^.    Yet,  beANre 
the  burst  had  subsided,  he  toodrad 
another  string  of  that  haip  wiiidL 
so  magically  responded  to  the  maa* 
ter*s  hand.    He  described  the  long' 
career  of  calamity  through  which  aa» 
individual  bom  with  a  glowing  heaiV 
brilliant  faculties,  and  an  aspiring 
spurit,  must  struggle,  hi  a  eonnirT^ 
fidled  with  the  pride  of  independence,, 
and  ^et  for  ages  in  the  condHioD  of  a 
provmco.    Some  part  of  his  pathoa  in 
this  sketch  waa  probably  borrowed. 
from  his  own  early  dilBcnltiea ;  and 
I  heard,  poured  out  with  the  tonck- 
ing  vehemence   of  pahiftd   reattfy^ 
probably  the  very  mutations  whicli 
had  preyed  upon  the  heart  of  the  stn- 
dent  in  his  chamber,  or  darkened  hifr 
melancholy  walks  in  the  doiitera  of  tlio 
Temple.  But  he  suddenly  started  on  a 
new  train  of  thought ;  and  reprobated 
with  the  loftiest  rebuke,  that  state  of 
the  law  which,  while  it  reqoired  twa 
witnesses  for  the  proof  of  treaacm  ia 
England,  was  content  with  one  in 
Ireland.    This  he  branded  with  eveiy 
name  of  indignant  vituperation,  m^ 
quently  adopted,  accordingtohis  habit, 
ftx}m  the  most  familiar  oonceptiona ; 
yet,  by  their  familiarity,  strikmg  the 
mind  with    astonishing  force.     He 
called  it  **  playing  at  pushpin  with  the 
lives  of  men  " — **  the  reading-made- 
easy  of  judicial  murder" — *^  the  *  mlo 
of  three  *  of  forensic  assassinatloii ; — 
given,  a  villain,  multiplied  by  a  iUae 
oath,  the  product,  an   execution  I** 
He  now  revelled  in  the  boldest  extras 
vagances  of  imagery  and  language, 
expressions  which,  written,  mi^t  re- 
semble the  buriesque  of  a  public  jester, 
or  the  wildness  of  a  disturbed  mind, 
but  which  were  followed  by  the  audi- 
ence, whom  he  had  heated  up  to  tb» 
point  of  passion,  with  all  bat  aoda- 
mation.     Still  he  revelled  on.    His 
contrasts  and  comparisons  oontfaraed 
to  roll  out  upon  each  other.    Some 
noble,  some  grotesque,  but  all  eflflKUve. 
After  one  dazzling  excursion  into  the 
native  history,  in  which  he  contrasted 
the  aboriginal  hospitality  and  rode 
magnificence  of  the  old  Irish  chieftain, 
the  Hr-Owen  or  O'JNial,  with  the 
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chilliiif;  balls  of  the  modern  ibseitee^ 

lie  suddenly  changed  Us  tone,  and 

wandered  awa^  into  a  nnmd  of  hntu^ 

tic,  and  almost  froliceoine  jrieMmtriii, 

which  shook  even  the  gravi^of  tbk 

beach.  Then,  saddeiiljcheckiDgliim- 

self,  and  irawing  his  hand  acrou  Us 

brow  to  wipe  away  w.  tear — for  ctbh 

the   hard-headed    lawyer    was   not 

always  on  his  guard  against  the  fiMl- 

ing  of  the   moment — he  i^braided 

himself,  and  the  byatanden,  for  tkc 

wealcnesa  of  being  attracted  bj  way 

liglitcr  conception,  whfle  (he  c«lwrt~ 

ties  id  Ireland  woe  demondlBr  rU 

their  sympathies.    And  evm  tU»  he 

did    in    bis    chancteriatic  atanner. 

**  Alas  I "  8^d  he,  in  a  toim  which 

seemed  sinking  wkh  a  sense  of  mis- 

fortnne,  "  why  do  /je«t?  and  whydo 

you  smile?    Or,  at«  we  fbr  vwa  to  be 

the  victims  of  oar  national  propeasl^ , 

to  be  led  away  by  trivialtiea?    Wo 

tickle  ourselves  with  straws,  when  we 

should  be  arming  for  tbc  great  conMats 

of  national  minds.    We  are  ready  b.) 

bo  amoecd  with  tbe  twang  of  the  Jew'.j 

harp,  when  we  sbonld  be  yeaminp 

for  the  blast  of  the  tnuapet.    You 

remind  me,  and  I  remind  myBeU;  «f 

the  scene  atoneof  onrooniitry-walBM. 

It  is  the  tme  portrait  of  onr  frvitleaa 

mixtare  of  levity  and  sorrow.    Wo 

come  to  moum,  and  we  are  tamed  to 

monimcnt  by  the  first  jest.     We  sit 

under  the  roof  of  death,  yet  we  are  t  s 

ready  to  laugh  as  ever.  The  corpse  of 

Ireland  is  before  onr  eyes  :  we  fling 

a  fen  flowers  over  its  shrond,  and 

then  we  eat,  drink,  and  are  merry. 

Must  it  be  for  ever  prononnced — that 

we  are  a  frivolons  and  fickle  race — 

that  the  Irishman  remains  a  voluntary 

beggar,  with  all  tbe  bounties  of  natnn? 

round  him;  unknown  to  fame,  with 

genius  flashing  from  his  eyes;  tanmi- 

liatcd,  with  all  the  armonry  of  law 

and  liberty  open  to  his  bands;  and 

laughing,  laughing  on,  when  the  only 

echo  is  from  the  chambers  of  the 

The  orator  dropped  hb  head  on  bis 
clasped  hands  as  he  spoke  the  words  ; 
and  there  was  an  universal  silence  for 
awhile.  It  was  interrupted  byagroau 
of  ngony  from  the  prisoner.  Alleys 
were  instantly  tamed  to  the  dock, 
and  (he  spectacle  there  was  startling. 
He  seemed  writhing  under  intolei'- 
ablc  torture.    His  hands  dnng  eager- 


ly  to  the  front  of  the  dock,  as  if  fo  bub-| 
tniu  him  ;  his  lips  were  ns  colonrless 
day,  but  his  fcatnrea  and  fori-head 
were  of  llie  moat  feverish  crimson. 
At  Urst  the  general  impreeuon  wu, 
that  he  had  bees  overcome  by  a  senso 
of  his  perilous  state ;  but  it  was  soOQ 
evident  that  bis  pangs  were  mote 
physical  than  morsl.  Curran  now 
flnDghisbiiefapon  the  table,  nud  hnr- 
ricd  to  bis  side.  A  few  words  passed 
between  them,  inaudible  to  the  court ; 
but  Ihey  had  the  unexpected  effect 
of  apparently  restoring  the  snff'ercr  to 
complete  tranqailllty.  Be  sgain  stood 
erect;  bis  brow,  and  it  was  a  noble  one, 
resumed  its  marble  smoothness  ;  hia 
foatores  gi'ew  calm,  and  his  whole- 
aspect  returned  to  the  stern  and  move- 
less melancholy  of  an  antique  statno. 

The  advucatewent  back  to  his  place, 
and  commenced  a  singularly  dcxteroDS 
attempt  to  avert  the  sentence,  by  on 
appeal  to  the  national  frelings.  "If,'* 
s-aid  he,  "my  client  had  been  charged 
with  any  or  those  crimes  which  effect 
their  object  by  individual  injury,  I 
shmUd  disdiun  to  offer  a  defence,  whicfc 
could  be  accomplished  only  by  con- 
founding the  principles  of  right  an<E 
wrong.  But  here  is  an  instance  in 
which  the  noblest  mind  might  err,  iit 
ivhich  the  highest  sagacity  might  Iw 
perplexed,  in  which  the  most  s^- 
denying  virtue  might  discover  no- 
thing but  a  volnntarj  sacrifice."  The 
problem  before  his  client  was  "  the 
proudest  that  had  ever  occupied  the 
mind  of  uncient  or  modem  times.  It 
was,  by  what  means  a  patriot  might 
raise  his  country'  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible elevation.  What  arc  the  essen- 
tials for  such  a  pnrpose?  Intrepidity, 
independence  of  heart,  tbo  steadiest 
perseverance,  the  manliest  fortitude  ; 
all  tbe  great  qualities  of  the  head  and 
the  heart.  Those  are  tbe  tribntes which 
he  most  bring  to  the  altar  of  his  coon- 
try.  Bnt  the  priest  must  be  prepared 
himself  to  be  the  sacrifice.  Is  it  the 
hands  of  his  coimtrymen  that  itre  to 
bind  him  to  the  bonis  of  the  altar  ?  " 
A  sense  of  this  hazardons  lino  of 
observations,  howcvcr.Eoon  struck  the 
keen  nndcrstaiiding  of  the  great  plead- 
er ;  and  he  admitted  in  allits  fulncsslhe 
necessity  of  respecting  public  tranquil- 
lity, of  rclini|ui5hing  doubtful  projects 
of  good,  and  of  studying  the  prospe- 
rity of  a  nation,  rather  through  ihe 
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*'  microscope  of  experience"  than  by 
^Wague,  though  splendid,  telescopic 
glances  "  at  times  and  things  beyond 
our  power.  "  The  man,"  said  he, 
"  who  discovers  the  caose  of  blight 
in  an  ear  of  corn,  is  a  greater  bene- 
factor to  the  world  than  the  man  who 
discovers  a  new  fixed  star."  From 
the  glow  on  his  countenance,  and  the 
sudden  brightness  of  his  eye,  I  could 
see  that  he  was  about  to  throw  him- 
self loose  on  some  new  current  of  rich 
and  rapid  illustration,  when  he  was 
suddenly  stopped  by  a  shriek  from 
the  dock ;  the  prisoner  had  fallen  with 
his  head  over  its  front,  and  seemed 
gasping  in  the  last  pangs.  The  drops 
of  torture  stood  thick  on  his  brow, 
his  eye  was  glazed,  and  his  lips  con- 
tinued to  quiver,  without  the  power 
of  utterance.  The  advocate  approach- 
ed him ;  the  dying  man  caught  him 
by  the  hand ;  and,  as  if  the  touch  had 
restored  his  faculties  at  the  instant, 
said,  with  a  faint  smile,  and  in  a  low 
tone,  yet  so  clear  as  to  be  audible  to 
the  whole  assembly,  in  the  words  of 
Pierre — **  We  have  deceived  the  se- 
nate !"  In  the  utterance  he  fell  back 
and  died.  To  escape  the  ignominy 
of  the  scaffold,  the  unhappy  man,  be- 
fore he  came  into  court,  had  swallow- 
ed poison  I 
I  speak  of  Curran,  only  as  I  see  him 


through  the  lapse  of  years.  Time  has 
had  no  other  effect  on  my  recoUectioiiy 
than  raising  my  estimate  of  his  ge- 
nius. I  admit,  too,  that  in  jadging  of 
an  extraordinary  man,  time  may  ex- 
alt the  image  as  well  as  confuse  the 
likeness.  The  haze  of  years  may  mag- 
nify all  the  nobler  outlines,  while  it 
conceals  all  that  would  enfeeble  their 
dignity.  To  me,  his  eloquence  now 
resembles  those  midsmnmer  night 
dreams,  in  which  all  is  contrast,  and 
all  is  magical.  Shapes,  diminutive  and 
grotesque  for  a  moment,  and  then 
suddenly  expanding  into  majesty  and 
beauty;  solitudes  startling  the  eye 
with  hopeless  dreariness,  and  at  a 
glance  converted  into  the  luxury  of 
landscape,  and  filled  witii  bowers  of 
perpetual  spring.  The  power  of  his 
contrasts  still  haunts  me;  Aladdin's 
palace,  starting  from  the  sands,  was 
not  more  sudden,  fantastic,  or  glitter- 
ing. Where  all  seemed  barren,  and 
where  a  thousand  other  minds  would 
have  traversed  the  waste  a  thousand 
times,  and  left  it  as  wild  and  unpeo- 
pled as  ever ;  no  sooner  had  he  spoken 
the  spell,  than  up  sprang  the  brilliant 
fabric  of  fancy,  the  field  was  bright 
with  fairy  pomp,  and  the  air  wtfB 
filled  with. genii  on  the  wing. 

Next  morning,  I  was  on  my  road 
to  London. 


Lebrwii  XMwiwt. 


In  PraQce,  even  before  the  Kevo- 
liition,  less  regard  was  paid  to  the 
decisions  of  a  court  of  law,  than  to 
public  opiniOD.  That  tyrant  of  onr 
modem  days  hod  alrcudy  seized  the 
ihronc,  and  \\\s  legiliualo  autliority 
imd  divine  right  wltl'  uuver  doubted 
by  the  most  tLnti-monardiical  of  the 
S0D3  of  liberty.  The  oni;  check  on 
the  insolence  of  the  noblesse,  and  tbc 
only  compensation  for  the  venality  of 
the  judges,  was  found  hi  a  recourse 
to  the  printer.    A  marqiiis  was  made 


e  the 
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man  by  fear  of  an  epigram ;  a  defeat- 
ed party  m  a  lawsuit  consoled  him- 
self bj  satiriziiig  the  court ;  and  Irom 
Voltiure  domi  to  Pallssot,  all  the 
l>eople  who  could  write,  and  could 
borrow  ink  and  paper,  had  pen  in 
hand,  ready  to  apix:al  Q-oin  prejudiced 
juries,  overbeariug  nobles,  or  even 
UHre»  de  cachei  and  the  Bastile  itself, 
to  the  reading,  talking,  gossiphig, 
laughing,  quick-witted,  cold-hearted 
citizens  of  Paris.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  whole  city  was  ovemm 
with  pamphlets.  Ministers  of  state, 
marshals,  anil  princes  of  the  blood, 
were  as  busy  aa  any  Gnib-strect 
garretteer.  Literary  squabbles  em- 
ployed the  lifetime  of  all  the  literary 
men— and  some  of  thera,  indeed,  are 
only  known  by  tbeu:  sqnibs  and  lam- 
poons on  their  more  popular  brethren. 
Bat  so  great  at  last  seems  to  have 
been  tbo  rage  for  calling  in  the  tinblic, 
that  it  was  not  even  expellea  from 
the  consulting  chambers  of  coddsbI 
learned  in  the  law.  If  a  case  came 
before  an  advocate  that  gave  any 
scope  for  his  talents  as  a  pamphleteer, 
his  opinion  immediately  took  the 
shape  of  a  little  hatorieUe,  and  in  a 
few  days  was  in  print.  The  attorney 
was  no  less  literary  in  getting  up  hu 
brief;  and  innnmerable  were  the  sage 
labours  of  avocaU  and  procurturt 
which  rushed  into  type  before  the 
trial  was  over,  and  did  duty,  very 
much  to  the  reader's  satisfaction,  as  a 
tale  of  fashionable  life.  In  fact,  a  very 
amnsing  collection  might  be  made,  of 
the  memorials  of  coousel  which  ap- 
peared in  Paris  about  the  middle  of 
last  century.    The  writings,  for  in- 


stanco,  which  deemed  the  fame  of 
witty  Beaumarcbais  among  the  gos- 
sips of  the  ea[Htal,  were  not  the  £ftr- 
her  o^Semlle,  or  liia  comedies,  but  the 
bncfi  which  be  composed  in  bis  law- 
suit with  the  GoczmaoB  and  the  Siem: 
Bertrand.  All  the  langhcrs  were  on 
bis  side ;  and  though  he  was  bi^at  in 
the  trial,  his  triumph  was  complete ; 
for  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Parisian 
pablic  opinion  to  believe  a  man  guilty 
who  was  so  prodigal  of  bon-mots  ;  or 
that  the  opposite  party  had  right  or 
justice  on  tiieir  side,  whose  pleadings 
were  us  nninteresting  as  a  sermon. 
Bat  Beaumarcbais  was  not  the  only 
author  who  owed  his  notoriety  to  liis 
le^l  proceedings.  One  of  the  great 
lyric  poets  of  France,  who  is  placed 
by  his  countrvmcn  upon  the  same 
level  as  Pindar — Denis  Lconchard 
Lcbrun — was  tlic  town-talk  for  several 
years,  during  hia  action  against  bis 
wife  for  the  restitution  of  conjugal 
rights.  And  as  his  Memoirc,  or  plead- 
ing, gives  a  view  of  Prencb  life  at  the 
period,  (1774,)  of  a.  grade  in  society 
omitted  in  the  ilinunres  and  •'^- 
renu-j  of  dukes  and  princesses,  we 
propose  to  give  some  account  of  it, 
aud  also  of  the  hero  of  the  process, 
whoso  St  rouge  eventful  history  was  not 
drawn  to  a  close  till  1807.  Ue  was 
boru  in  1729,  in  the  house  of  the 
Prince  de  Conli,  in  whose  service  hla 
father  was.  Ills  talents  soon  recom- 
mended bim  to  the  notice  of  the 
prince;  and,  before  he  was  thirty,  he 


tho  earthquake  at  Lisbon.  Acknow- 
ledged as  a  man  of  genius,  and  feared 
as  a  man  of  wit — for  his  epigrams 
Avere  even  more  celebrated  than  his 
lyrics — and  placed  in  easy  circom- 
stauccs  by  the  kindness  of  bis  master, 
who  bestowed  on  him  the  title  and 
salary  of  his  "Secretaire  de«  Com- 
maudcmens,"  nothing  seemed  want- 
ing to  bis  felicity  but  a  wife  to  share 
his  glory ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the 
year  1760,  be  married.  If  we  belhjvo 
bis  own  account,  he  was  the  happiest 
of  Benedicts  for  fourteen  years ;  bnt 
all  of  a  sudden,  without  warning,^ 
without  reason,  and  (though  she  w"" 
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a  poetess)  without  even  rhyme,  hia 
household  gods  were  broken,  and  all 
his  happiness  engulfed.  It  was  a 
second  edition  of  the  Lisbon  earth- 
quake. The  opposite  party  denied 
the  fourteen  years'  felicity,  and  talk- 
ed wonderful  things  about  cufis  and 
kicks  bestowed  on  the  spouse — and 
maledictions  of  more  force  than  ele- 
gance ;  but  both  sides  agree  that  the 
matter  ciune  to  a  crisis  when  a  certain 
Sieur  Grimod — a  sort  of  Cicisbeo— 
Platonic  of  course — was  requested  to 
leave  the  house,  and  discontinue  his 
visits  to  Madame  Lebrun.  This  sim- 
ple proceeding  let  loose  all  the  winds 
of  heaven ;  poor  Lebrun  was  pounced 
upon  by  the  whole  female  sex.  Even 
ma  old  mother  turned  against  him; 
even  his  sister,  a  sour  vestal  of  Ihirty- 
seven,  sided  with  her  injured  sister- 
in-law  ;  and  what  had  the  wretched 
poet  to  say  for  himself?  He  sus- 
pected nothing  improper — a  good  easy 
man — he  adored  his  "Fanny" — he 
wanted  her  to  come  back — but  that 
horrid  fellow  Grimod ! — ^he  would  not 
have  Grimod  within  his  door.  So 
Fanny  would  not  go  within  it  either ; 
and  off  to  the  avocat  rushed  Lebmn, 
to  force  her  to  come  back  by  legal 
process ;  and  off  went  Madame,  ac- 
companied of  course  by  the  Sieur 
Grimod,  to  her  avocat^  to  resist  the 
demand  ;  and  then  followed  paper 
upon  paper — love,  regrets,  promis- 
ings,  courtings,  on  one  side ;  hatred, 
defiance,  and  foul  names,  ad  libitum^ 
on  the  other.  And,  finally,  the  whole 
case  was  put  into  a  Mtmoire^  with 
the  help  of  Monsieur  Hardoln  de  la 
llegnerie,  avocat ;  and  every  tea- 
table — but  there  was  no  tea  in  those 
days — every  card- table  in  Paris  was 
as  well  able  to  decide  the  cause  as 
the  Parliament  itself. 

Tlie  Milmoire  commences  with  some 
general  reflections  on  the  advantages 
possessed  by  a  pretty  woman,  in  all 
cases  of  a  quarrel  with  a  man.  And 
when,  in  addition  to  her  prettiness, 
she  has  the  art  to  appear  ill-us^, 
there  is  no  resisting  her  attacks.  A 
halo  of  sympathy  gathci-s  round  her, 
while  a  cloud  envelopes  the  unfortu- 
nate antagonist;  and  people  at  last 
think  that  they  arc  performing  an  act 
of  pure  and  disinterested  justice,  when 
they  kick  him  into  the  Seine.  Ira- 
pressed  with  this  disagreeable  convic- 


tion, (from  which  we  gather  that  Ma 
dame  Lebrun  was  a  handsome  wo- 
man, while  the  husband  was  nothing 
to  boast  of— at  all  events  compared 
to  the  Sienr  Grimod,)  he  hurries  on  to 
the  facts — ^and  they  rather  alter  the 
appea^rance  of  affairs. 

It  was  in  the  year  1760,  as  we  hare 
said,  that  the  Sieur  Lelnna  manried 
the  Demoiselle  de  Soroonrt.  Interest 
and  ambition  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  match.  Love  was  the  only  Ikst- 
ener  of  the  Ixmd.  The  Sienr  Lehnni 
and  the  Demoiselle  de  Soroonrt  had 
been  acqnamted — had  been  loveia— 
for  three  years.  And  that  passion,  txnn 
of  a  sympathy  of  tastes  and  sentiments, 
had  grown  in  mystery — a  secret  oor- 
I'espondence  was  its  aliment  sad  in* 
terpreter—a  delicions  correspondence 
— where  the  Demoiselle  de  Snrconrt 
knew  how  to  combine  the  sallies  of 
imagination  with  the  soft  on^nringi 
of  the  sonl,  or  the  burning  expresslonB 
of  her  love  I  Pardon  the  Sienr  Lebnin 
if  he  transcribes  a  few  passages  fiom 
her  letters ;  Madame  Lebmn,  above 
all,  ought  to  excuse  him.  It  is  not 
betraying  her  secrets ;  it  is  xeoalllng 
her  to  herself,  and  to  a  sentiment  she 
would  never  have  forsworn,  if  she  had 
been  allowed  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
her  heart : — 

'*  From  mj  bed,  thli  ToMday  wIh» 

<^  If  it  is  flattering  to  be  loved  by 
those  we  love,  it  is  still  more  so  when 
the  loved  object  is  yon,  my  dear  Misis. 
'Twoald  make  me  vain  to  think  I 
pleased  yon  really  as  much  as  jon  say 
I  do;  but  I  feel  my  hiq^^ness  too 
truly  to  give  way  to  pride  on  soconnt 
of  it.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  yon  think 
of  me,  and  prefer  ray  remembrmoe  to 
the  gaieties  of  society  ?  Ah  I  why  am 
I  not  in  the  room  where  yon  remain 
for  my  sake?  Yon  make  me  wish 
more — ^I  wish  I  could  be  with  yon 
wherever  yon  think  of  me.  Yoa  are 
right  in  saying  oar  hearts  are  made 
for  one  another ;  they  have  the  same 
sentiments,  they  bnm  with  the  same 
fires.  That  charming  harmony  is  tlie 
work  of  love ;  but  nature  had  created 
a  sympathy  between  them  that  seems 
to  tell  us  they  were  made  to  love  and 
to  be  nnited.  Yes,  my  dear  lOsis, 
they  mnst  love  for  ever ;  bnt  in  the 
mean  time  will  yon  consent  to  IsngnMi 
in  absence  and  constraint?    I  woidd 
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not  remind  you  of  joai  tmbappineaa, 
siuce  you  have  intenlicted  me  from 
the  subject,  if  yaa  did  not  complain 
jourself ;  and  your  complaints  make 
me  wretcbed.  They  reveal  to  me 
jour  Buffering!,  and  awaken  all  my 
affection.  Do  you  think,  if  I  had  an 
opport  nnity  of  seeing  yoii,  that  I  woald 
not  Heize  it?  Ah  !  yon  ought  to  fbel 
assured  of  all  I  wonld  do  for  you  if  I 
had  it  in  my  power.  But  we  can't 
help  hoping  what  we  desire  so  much. 
Koproach  me,  therefore,  no  more ;  tell 
mc  rather  again  that  yon  are  con- 
vinced of  my  affection,  and  promise 
to  love  me  all  your  life.  I  ought  to 
be  sure  of  it  already ;  but  every  time 
you  reproach  me,  I  make  yon  repeat 
the  promise  by  way  of  expiating  your 
fault.  Good-night,  my  dear  Misi« ; 
I  hope  yon  will  think  of  me  in  your 
dreams.  Why  most  I  soy  good-nlglit 
80  far  from  you  ?  " 


"  From  iny  bed,  this  WadnswIaT  nlf  M. 

"  What !  you  scold  me  in  eoba 
tiuth !  You  write  me  a  wrap  of  a  let- 
ter— in  the  coldest,  gravest  style. 
Yes— yon  were  sad — I  see  yon  were. 
Do  you  fancy  that  the  lecture  von 
gave  me  makes  np  for  my  grief  at  toe- 
ing you  ?  Ah !  if  I  had  not  recalled 
your  eyes  glowing  wiiL  I'lvt*,  ami  a.11 
our  mutual  endearmeiits,  1  slioultl 
have  l>een  angry  with  yon.  How 
strange  that  your  very  recollection 
pleads  your  excuse !  Whatever  may 
be  yonr  fmilt,  yon  have  bnt  fo  show 
yourself  to  be  forgiven.  But  do  not 
presumE.',  opon  this  confeauoD,  to  add 
to  your  faults.  Alas  I  if  ever  you  de- 
serve a  pmiiahment,  its  bittemesa  will 
ail  belong  to  me.  Fortune  befriended 
us  when  Inat  we  met ;  but  don't  yoo 
find  time  paas  too  qnickly  when  we 
are  together?  I  have  always  a  thon- 
snnd  things  to  say  to  you  ;  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  the  shormesa  of  the  time — 
it  is,  that  the  more  I  say  to  you  the 
more  I  wish  to  say.  to  the  same 
way,  the  more  kisses  I  give  yon.  the 
more  I  wish  to  give ;  all  the  feelings 
you  inapiro  are  in  cstremcs.  How 
you  ought  to  love  me  if  yon  wish  yonr 
tendemeaB  to  equal  miuo !  And  since 
it  is  always  on  the  increase,  how 
cruel  that  wo  can  never  give  way  to 
the  aeniimcnta  we  fe«l,  and  express 
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them  to  each  other  I  What  pleasure 
we  arc  deprived  of,  dear  Misis  I  why 
are  yon  not  beside  the  couch  where 
I  am  now  writing?  Our  silence  alone 
would  ba  more  eloquent  than  all  our 
letters.  The  kisses  I  would  give  yon 
woidd  no  longer  be  in  di-eams,  thongh 
myhappiness  aonld  perhaps  make  rao 
thiuk  it  one.  Adien!  the  more  I 
think  of  it,  the  more  I  feel  the  misery 
of  being  separated  from  yon.  It  ia 
near  one  o'clock.  Are  yon  in  bed 
yet?    Think  of  me  I" 

This  secret  correspondence  laslnl 
for  three  years ;  bnt,  at  last,  a  letttr 
was  opened  by  a  servant,  and  the 
socrei  was  discovered  by  the  Sienr  du 
la  Motte,  wlio  passiid  for  the  Demoi- 
selle do  Surcourt'x  nncle,  and  with 
whom  aho  lived.  The  Sienr  Lobmu 
h.id  bnt  to  whiaper  marriage,  and  all 
would  have  been  arranged.  Under 
other  circnmstances  the  word  would 
have  been  easy — but  there  was  a  bar 
betwe^i  them :  the  Demoiselle  do 
Surconrt  was  of  illegitimate  birth. 
Love,bowDver,lRagheil  at  the  obsli-nc- 
tion.  The  Sleur  Lebron  hurried  to 
the  house  of  De  la  Motte  ;  demanded 
the  hand  of  the  lady  he  loved ;  and 
the  Demoiselle  de  Surconrt  became 
hia  wife.  The  marriage  contract  wiQ 
]>rove  bis  disinterestedness.  The 
portion  he  obtained  was  amall ;  con- 
sisting bnt  of  eighteen  linndred  francB 
a-ycar.  ThoKlcnr  Lebrnn,  secretary 
of  the  domains  of  the  Prince  dc  Conti, 
with  two  thousand  Urres  a-3'ear,  might 
have  looked  higher— at  all  eveuta  ho 
mi^t  have  bargained  for  a  settlement 
in  his  favour ;  but,  so  far  from  that, 
be  made  no  daim  upon  her  fortune, 
bnt  settled  all  he  had  npon  her.  Is 
this  the  man  whom  Madame  Lebrun 
aucases  of  having  married  her  from 
Interested  motives? 

Alas,  sometimea,  for  the  marriages 
which  have  been  preceded  by  too  vio- 
lent a  love ! — illusion  givea  place  to 
sad  reality.  The  boy  and  girl  love 
without  having  learnt  to  know  ench 
other :  and  cease  (o  love  when  that 
knowledge  comes !  But  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Sisnr  and  Madame  Le- 
brun cKperieuct'd  no  revolution  of  the 
kind.  Fom'tccn  years  passed  away 
in  uninterrupted  union.  Though  con- 
verted into  a  husband,  the  Sienr  Le- 
brnn did  not  cease  to  be  Minis;  thn 
wedded  Do  Sorconrt  continued  lo  be 


greaUy  Tallied.  Too  know  better. thm 
an7  oDe  elae  bow  mndl  I  Iom  bj  tVi 
Btep.    Madune  Lebrtn  anitw  Mm* 
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"FumT" dialling  nitmes — iitga-    penona  who  btTO  pnvIoiMlj  laaa 

nioDS  dEsgntses— choacs  by  two  loren  moat  blgUy  prised.  lezpeiienutUi 
to  perpetuate  the  memoiy  of  the  timea  myself  in  declining  an  acqnafaitaMi 
of  conrtahip  I  with  70a,  whldi  fai  otberra^MH  I 

More  Uian  three  hundred  lettera, "- ~i~~i   ir— i v^^^^^i — 

written  bj  Madame  Lebnin  daring 

tiiat  time,  were  in  the  handa  of  her     st^. 

hoeband— iirefragabte  proofs  of  their    greta  to  mine,  and  begs  mo  to  ■ 

mntoal  affection ;  bnt  she  has  found     yoo,  and  alao  Madame  Otlinod,  of  be* 

means  to  get  anaj  the  greater  part     affectionate  thanka,  (*  de  icb  pne  ta»* 

of  them ;  CDongh,  however,  remmn  to     drea  remerdmena.')  Ibaretuboiionr 

make  his  jnatification  complete.  Never     to  be,  with  peribct  tonth,  and  fbr  fla 

woaannion  moreharmonioos— a  wife     last  time,"  &c 

more  petted  and  indulged.  It  seemed         .    ■  ..     □>       nj     at 

that  fSidty,  reating  oS  snch  foanda-        -^^^^  Bienr  Giimod  Ii 

tions,  cooid  never  be  disturbed;  but     repuoo — 

one  Bingio  moment  was  snfflcient  to         "Tonr  letter,  Or,  M  I 

overturn  the  work  of  seventeen  yearal     prfge  Madame  Grimod  a 

The  Sienr  and  Madame  Lebmn  had     believed  onrselvea  among  _,  __.„ 
beeo  intimate  for  some  yearswirtia     of  yoor  Menda,  aftar  the  ma^  J«m 

certain  Sieur  Grimod,  who  held  an  .._   ..-1  .1-  i ._  ^rrr.^ — 

appointment  fhim  the  king,  and  lived 

as  if  his  office  was  of  great  valae.  _^         ^^ 

The  Sieur  Lebrun  is  not  astonished     "^  onr  80ci«ty,'w6*'wa»  ft,  —  — 

that  his  wife  was  pleased  with  the     ^fl,  -(,„,.     ^  mmbtr  rf  ttw 

acqaamtance,  for  he  priced  it  veijr     fHendawe  ret^  do«B  aot  UnteW 

highly  himself ;  bnt  a  tmie  came  when     from  regrettingthow  w«  ba^  la  fM 

he  thought  it  better  for  aU  parties     ^^d  Madame  Lelvan,  to  iraon  m 

that  it  should  cease.    The  Sienr  Lo-     beg  yon  will  exrawa  oar  iwrat 

bnin  believes  in  his  wife's  virtue  as  in     1^%  the  hononryfto. 

his  own  existence.    What  I  if  he  had 

not  that  belief,  would  he  bo  here  to        After  two  andii  polite  nililliii.  tte 

reclaim  her  by  course  of  law?    Bnt  '  -   -  - 

it  is  not  enongh  for  a  woman  to  have 
the  reality  of  virtue — she  mnst  have  mod,  with  their  respeetive  irira^ 
the  appearance  also ;  and  every  man  would  toaa  their  heada  at  taek  oUv 
has  a  right  to  be  in  that  respect  a  when  they  met  in  the  atreet,.eDd  gin 
CiBsar.  Ah^ady  some  Indiscretions  the  cut  direct  with  the  ntmoat  nuil- 
of  Madame  Lcbmn,  which  the  open-  mity.  But  another  glaoee  Into  tt* 
nesB  and  purity  of  her  mind  could  Manoire  will  soon  .convbiee  Ub  cf 
alone  render  excosable — her  portrait  his  mistake.  The  Sieta  L^mB  ma 
drawn  wlthont  her  husband's  knoW'  probably  look  vastly  inijartlei  .nil 
iedge  fbr  the  Siear  Grimod — a  letter  pass  the  Senr  Grltnod  wtth  A  M|k 
from  that  individaai  to  the  lady,  writ-  temptnons  Jerii ;  trat  aonr  an  «•  t| 
ten  in  a  stylo  snch  as  no  one  wonld  say  that  Madame  Lelmiii  JoHh  1b  m 
nse  towards  a  lady  he  respected — had  anch  dignified  proceeding.  She  onta 
begun  to  inspire  the  Sicor  Lebrnn  themagoanlmous  LebnininBtcad;  ^ 
with  a  certain  coolness.  The  whis-  stirs  up  against  liim  the  wratli  and 
perings  at  last,  unjust  as  they  were,  indignatkin  of  ull  hh  friends  and  rela- 
no  donbt,  of  a  malicious  public — the  tions;  sbeoontiuuciS  her lutinacywlth 
advice  of  his  friends — h[B  own  suscep-  the  Sienr  Grimod ;  ami,  113  a  finish  to 
tibllity,  made  it  imperative  on  him  to  her  connubial  Obcdii-iicc,  she  goes  one 
come  to  a  mpture,  in  which  Madame  morning  with  tliroi'  Lackuey  coactiea, 
Lebrnn  should  have  been  glad  to  join,  and  carries  off  evfry  article  of  fural- 
Andhcre  is  the  letter  he  wrototo  the  tore  the  nnli^))iy  liitlt;  man  possesses. 
Sienr  Grimod: —  A  pleasant  8pe>i[i>iu  of  u  wife  of  (ho 

middle  class  in  lin'   vfiur  1774!    A 
nu  iSa  Jmiiov  1774.        dnjAeas  cooU  !<t  urcdy  be  more  snb- 
"  There    nre  a  thottsand  circum*     Ume.    Now,  whu  was  this  Sicor  Gri> 
stances,  &t,  which  every  day  make  it     mod,  and  what  manner  of  rank  was 
^  man's  duty  no  longer  to  see  the     his  considered  ?    He  had  nothing  to 
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dowitUthonoblesao;hekeptiioahop;  them  by  defaiUt,  and  finally  appeal- 
be  had  no  private  fortone;  bat  be  was  cd  to  the  Grande  Chambrc.  And 
one  of  tho  trae  canBCrs  of  the  French  the  Sienr  Lehrun  did  aU  this  to  get 
Revolution,  the  raacally  collectors  of  back  a  woman  that  had  robbed,  and 
taxes,  the  underlings  of  the  atrocious  pillaged,  and  slandered  bim,  and  pre- 
fermiert  i/eneraux,  wbo  wrung  tiio  ferred  lier  bon  ami  the  Sieur  Grimod, 
last  farthingfrom  the  already  oppreaa-  and  ha  bonne  amie  the  Damo  Grimod, 
cd  peasant,  and  mado  the  whole  to  her  Miais,  in  spite  of  hisodeootbe 
realm  of  France  as  sterile,  hopeless,  earthquake  at  L^bon,  and  hia  being 
and  wretched,  as  a  nation  moat  iu-  ranked  by  the  Parisian  critics  as  a 
critably  become,  if  it  is  allowed  to  bo  little  above  Pindar, 
the  prey  of  an  O'Connell  in  every  Well,  to  it  they  go,  reply,  replica- 
parish.  His  nominal  salary  was  nndcr  tion,  rejoinder — till  at  last  we  are 
a  hundred  a-year;  but  we  shall  see  verily  persnaded  tho  little  man  tiled 
the  style  ho  lives  in,  as  we  get  on  in  to  get  bcr  into  his  poA'er  again  for  the 
the  account — his  country-houses — bia  express  parposc  of  murdering  her  at 
carringes,  and  even  his  politenesses  his  leisure.  And  what  our  verdict  la 
to  Madame  Lebmn  \  and  we  shall  aoch  a  case,  if  we  had  been  npon  the 
hear  in  every  one  of  these  Insurious  jury,  would  have  been,  we  are  not 
enjoyments  the  sharpening  of  the  prepared  to  say, 
guillotine  axe.  Madame  Lebmn  the  The  lady,  in  the  conrso  of  her  accu- 
wifc,  Madame  Lebrnn  tho  mother,  sat  ions,  proved  too  ranch.  Shebrooght 
and  Mademoiselle  the  sister,  ore  all  witnesses  to  state,  that  for  the  whole 
in  the  eame  story.  The  old  lady,  fouriecn  years  of  her  wedded  life  she 
whose  virtuous  indignation  towers  had  been  thumped  and  bullied  woibc 
above  her  aex,  has  no  patience  for  the  than  Cinderella ;  accused  of  trying  to 
insufferable  tyrant  who  won't  let  hia  poison  her  lord  and  master;  and,  hi 
wife  see  ber  best  fricods,("qni  vouloit  short,  had  led  a  life  of  perfect  misery. 
I'empScber  de  voir  aes  bons  amis.")  Oho  1  cries  the  Pindar  of  the  reign  of 
Tbey  trump  up  all  manner  of  stories  Louis  the  Fifleeoth,  yon  are  a  pretty 
against  him ;  and  even  maintain,  in  woman  to  talk  of  misery  and  ilf- 
their  first  paper  of  accusation,  that  he  treatment  for  fourteen  years !  Why, 
threshed  and  kicked  bistender-hearted  never  was  such  a  merry,  happy,  care- 
spouse,  and  put  her  in  bodily  fear,  less  being  in  France.  For  fourteen 
lint  when  the  magistrate  looked  at  years  yon  did  nothing  but  amuse 
our  diminativo  friend,  and  compared  yourself  and  worship  me,  as  a  good 
his  powers  of  threshing  and  kicking  wife  ought.  I  buried  myself  in  my 
with  tbe  tall  majestic  figure  and  full  books,  and  wrote  astonishing  odes  and 
chest  of  the  complainant,  he  dismissed  epigrams,  corresponded  with  Voltaire, 
the  charge  "  avec  nne  sorto  d'indig-  and  discovered  grand-danghtera  of 
nation,"  as  the  Sieur  Iiobnin  triumph-  Comeille,  and  got  up  subscriptions  for 
antly  declares;  and  we  think  the  their  benefit;  and  all  the  while  yon 
magistrate  was  qaite  justified  in  so  attended  every  party,  went  to  all  tho 
doing.  No,  no — tbe  Sieur  Lebrun  was  theatres,  and  never  missed  a  single 
bad  enough,  as  you  shall  hear  in  the  masquerade.    Ko,  'twos  when  I  for- 

sequcl ;  bot  he  never  had  tbe  cruelty,     bade    the    visits    of   Grimod 

not  to  mention  the  courage,  to  attack  But  at  that  name  bis  eloquence  leaves 

so  stately  a  woman  as  bis  wife.   But,  him,  and  be  descends  to  facts.    There 

alas !  from  the  magistrate's  decision  is  one  fact,  be  says,  against  which 

there  lay  a  power  of  appeal.  The  three  tbe  whole  plot  of  this  separation  will 

ladies— with  the  help,  no  doubt,  of  the  fall  to  pieces.     It  is  the  harmony 

irresistible  Sienr  Grimod— carried  the  which  always  reigned  between  man 

cause  into  a  higher  court.  Thcybrougbt  and  wife  till  about  six  weeks  before 

it  before  the  bailliage  of  the  Temple ;  she  went  away.      The  witneasca  ot 

but  the  Sieur  Lebrnn  had  some  mis-  tlio  Sieur  Lebmn  to  this  fact  are  in- 

givings  as  to  the  impartiality  of  the  dubitabie.  They  are  her  own  letters — 

court,  and  he  carried  it  before  the  those,  be  it  understood,  which  she 

judges  at  the  Cbatolet.    In  this  conrt,  left  behind,  or  rather,  which  slie  was 

Grimod  and  his  party  knew  tbeyhadno  not  able  to  carry  away  with  her.    By 

trance,  EufTored  the  case  to  go  agajost  the  perusal  of  some  of  her  notes  be- 
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fore  marriago,  we  have  seen  the  viva- 
city of  sentiment  which  nnited  the 
Demoiselle  de  Surcourt  to  the  Sienr 
Lebrun.  That  vivacity  is  traceable, 
in  all  its  force,  in  a  letter  she  wrote 
to  him  after  the  marriage,  when  he 
had  left  her  for  a  short  time  in  the  Au- 
gust of  1760. 

"  I  heard  yesterday  from  my  dear 
Misis.    I  have  not  heard  to-day.    It 
brings  back  all  my  uneasiness.    Has 
he  slept  well  to-night?  is  he  not  fa- 
tigued?   I  hope  he  has  nothing  else 
to  complain  of  but  ennui.    My  dear 
Misis,  I  do  not  doubt  that  yon  think 
of  your  dear  Fanny,  of  her  grief,  her 
love,  her  impatience.     Tell  me  the 
day,  then,  the  day  I  so  long  for,  that 
is  to  bring  you  back  to  me  again.   All 
my  thoughts  turn  only  to  you.    No- 
thing has  any  interest  for  me  that  is 
not  in  some  way  or  other  connected 
with  you.    I  rejoice  in  seeing  the  fine 
weather,  for  I  think  you  can  now  en- 
joy a  walk.    I  hate  the  heat,  for  it 
keeps  you  from  exercise,  and  may 
make  you  ill.    The  moment  I  feel  the 
slightest  zephyr,  I  long  to  send  it  to 
you.    I  wish  there  was  even  a  tempest 
for  your  sake.   I  would  make  the  very 
elements  do  your  bidding.  I  wish  that 
every  thing  in  nature  may  only  serve 
to  make  you  happy,  my  dear  Misis. 
How  much  does  she  not  owe  him, 
since  he  has  painted  her  so  well  ?  He 
makes  her  still  more  beautiful  by  the 
light  of  his  own  soul — that  soul  fired 
at  once  by  genius  and  by  love.    You 
write  such  ^antiful  things,  and  I  can't 
see  them  I    I  have  no  pleasure  in  life. 
I  have  no  consolation  left,  but  the 
hope  of  our  meeting  soon.    To-day  I 
passed  the  morning  with  your  mother. 
She  pities  me.    We  spoke  of  nothing 
but  you.    She  told  me  some  anecdotes 
of  your  childhood  that  amused  me 
much.    Tou  must  have  been  interest- 
ing even  then.    At  four  years  old,  I 
really  believe  I  should  have  fallen  in 
love  with  you.    I  like  every  thing 
that  belongs  to  you ;  I  fe-el  as  if  they 
brought  me  nearer  to  yourself.    She 
and  your  sister  send  you  a  thousand 
loves,   and  your  brother  also,   who 
supped  here  this  evening.  They  talked 
a  great  deal  of  Homer,  Greek,  Latin, 
<&c.    My  dear  aunt  and  uncle  were 
delighted  with  him,  and  think  him 
very  clever.    It  is  now  midnight.    I 
am  in  my  conch — my  solitary  couch — 


far  from  thee.  Alaa !  Aotiuag  ihdiA 
you  see  where  yea  now  are  ean  remind 
you  Gt  love.  Love  dwells  not  fai  pa- 
laces. I  have  nothing  bat  yoor  Imrt 
to  rely  on  to  recall  me  to  yov  mind. 
Adieu,  my  dearMisie — adien,  mrlittla 
man  I  I  send  yon  a  thousand  kisses* 
Ah  I  why  am  I  not  in  yoor  aitnst 

*^  This  morning,  when  I  was  jnst 
going  to  seal  my  letter,  Mnr|d  bron^fc 
me  yours.  Ah,  how  sorry  I  am !  I 
feel  more  than  ever  thatmy  heart  is  not 
made  for  tliese  lengthened  separations. 
No,  I  can^t  exist  absent  from  wliat  I 
adore.  I  tried  to  reason  myself  into 
submission  for  five  days ;  bot  how  am 
I  to  endure  the  fifteen  that  it  will  be 
now?  Pity  me,  dear  Misis.  It  is 
delightftil  to  me  to  see  that  yowrrq^ 
is  equal  to  mhie ;  but  the  mon'yoa 
make  me  love  you,  the  mater  is  my 
grief.  If  any  thing  coam  lenen  the 
sorrow  caused  me  by  your  letter,  it  is 
to  hear  that  you  are  well.  The  assu- 
rance of  that  gives  me  one  grief  less. 
Take  care  of  yourself,  lor  mj  sake. 
I  canH  understand  how  the  letter  I 
wrote  you  on  Sanday  has  not  readhed 
you  yet.  Write  to  me  often,  if  *tis 
but  one  word.  I  embrace  yon  again 
—Your  Fanny." 

Thanks  to  the  wise  precantlon  of 
Madame  Lebrun,  there  is  a  blanlc  of 
seven  years  in  her  oorrespondeDoe 
with  her  husband.  But  if  we  lose  tiM 
pleasure  of  reading  a  mnhitnde  of 
letters  worthy  of  tlKMO  ire  have  trsa- 
scribed,  the  cause  of  the  l^eor  Le- 
brun is  no  loser  by  the  omission ;  Ibr 
we  find,  at  the  end  of  thoae  seven 
years,  the  Dame  Lebrmi  still  mi- 
changed — a  clear  proof  that  no  chance 
has,  in  the  interval,  taken  phue  m 
the  Sieur  Lebrmi.  Vokif  oontinaea 
the  Afi^mooT— behold  the  letter  she 
wrote  to  him  on  the  17th  September 
17G7,  from  the  conntry-honse  o^— 
who  do  you  think?— the  blew  CMmod. 
'*  I  flatter  myself,  my  dear  littb 
man,  that  I  shall  have  a  good  rsport 
of  your  health.  I  am  told  yon  stwtod 
in  first-rate  condition ;  no  dottbt  the 
open  air,  and  the  pleasures  of  sodi 
agreeable  society,  will  keep  yon  in 
good  case.  I  n^  not  wish  yon  snjr 
new  enjoyments.  I  have  only  to  eon- 
gratulate  yon  on  those  yon  possess. 
Let  me  enter  into  them,  Ihr  the  de» 
scription  of  yonrs  will  make  me  mon 
ftilly  appreciate  my  own.    Ihops^ifc 
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that  yon  will  have  tbc  same  CeclingE 
on  tbe  subject  u  I  have.  Tlio  coon- 
trj  agrees  ivitb  mp  admirably,  and  I 
!ini  ill  woudexful  health.  We  walk  a 
great  deal,  and  iniisicale  ('  musi- 
quons")  a  great  deal  more.  We  lay 
all  the  elements  nnder  contribiition 
for  out-  nmufement.  We  have  a  gon- 
dola for  our  wat«r  parties,  a  swing  for 
the  air,  and  wc  only  want  Torrojaa 
and  his  Acheron  to  take  a  trip  through 
fire.  We  hare  made  parties  to  go 
fiithing,  and  we  intend  makhig  one  to 
go  fowling  with  avX»  and  looliiiig- 
glasseg,  as  it  is  ao  l^eantifnlly  dcsoib- 
cd  by  a  poet  of  my  acquaintance,  (the 
Sieur  I^bron  himself.)  I  hope  the 
same  nccidcnt  won't  happen  to  na  that 
Iwfcll  the  bird-catcher  in  the  fable.  It 
is  for  you  to  be  on  yonr  gnnrd,  if  yon 
enter  into  auch  amasements ;  for  love 
keeps  constantly  prowlingin  the  scenes 
frequented  by  tbe  Graces.  We  are. 
therefore,  in  safety  here,  in  spite  of 
his  wings.  Wc  expect  tbe  fiimily  of 
M.  and  Madame  Grimod  at  the  be- 
ginning of  next  month,  Hioy  have 
charged  me  to  invite  you  to  come,  and 
talie  your  place  on  tbe  famons  jonquil 
sofa.   Theyscnd  you  a  thousand  corn- 


eighty  jioimds  a-yeai,  equal,  with  little 
pickings  and  stealings,  to  perhaps 
three  hnndred  pounds  at  the  present 
time.  Hifl  wife,  evidently  a  clever, 
brisk  coquette,  aends  friendly  mes- 
sages to  two  of  the  first  nobles  io 
France,  tfie  Count  da  Ttirpin  and  the 
Coont  de  Brancaa,  and  in  tbc  honse 
of  tbe  latter  nobleman  tlie  Sieur  Le- 
bnm  is  domiciled  at  tbe  timo  die 
writes.  In  the  meanwhile,  Ehe  Ja 
spending  months  at  a  time  in  the 
country  mansioD  of  the  too  fascinat- 
ing Grimod,  whom  we  have  presented 
to  the  reader  as  a  anb-collector  of 
taxes.  A  eub-collcctor  of  taxes ! 
Wdt  till  the  next  payments  are  due 
for  the  income-tax,  and  watch  the 
conntennnoe  of  the  respectable  indi- 
vidual who  will  give  you  his  receipt. 
Is  that  a  mnu  to  awake  jealousy  in  tho 
soul  of  Findar,  or  get  np  private 
theatricala,  or  oven  take  a  prominent 
part  in  an  acted  charaxle?  Ilia  soul 
is  set  npon  a  hot  beefsteak,  and  he 
thinks  strong  ale.  He  wouldn't  give 
twopenoB  for  all  the  poets  in  England, 
and  still  less  for  their  wivca.  lint  tho 
gienr  Grimod  is  made  of  different 
metal.    Less  lead,  but  a  great  deal  , 


pliments,  and  expect  yon  early  next  more  brass — more  polished,  but  less 

moniii.     We  have  half  made  np  our  nscful — a  pbchbeck  imitation  of  the 

minds  (o  go  and  see  tbe  king  hunt  at  lorda  and  ladies  who  were  waltaing, 

St  Hubert.     Adieu,  my  dear  little  flirting,  acting  provei-ba,  and  writing 

man!    I  einbi'acc  you  with  all  my  pasquinades,  at  tho  very  moment  when 

"heart.    Write  me  immediately.    My  the  first  great  throes  of  the  "  porten- 

respects  to  the  ladiea,  and  a  thousand  toDs  doom  "  were  beginning  to  shake 

rcnietnbrances  to  M.   Ic  Comtc  do  France  to  her  foundations,  and  tbe 


Turpin,  and  M.  le  Comte  de  Brancos. 
Tell  liini  that  I  was  highly  flattered 
by  his  indignation,  thongh  it  was  alto- 
gether unjust.  We  retnm  you  your 
briliiant '  epistle.'  Wc  have  answered 
it  with  a,  song;  don't  lose  it.  Tbe 
invalid  (Julia)  sends  yon  a  lot  of  mes- 
sages." 

Poetry  itself  was  employed  by  the     .__    _.  _. 

Dame  Lcbrun  to  paint  tile  feclinga     where  ladies,  with  attendant  squires, 


cloud  wos  gathering  (hot  n 
down  in  the  blood  and  horror  of  the 
Bevolution.  Asab-coUector  of  taxesi 
in  his  country-house — with  his  triands' 
wives  about  him,  in  addition  to  bia 
own — giving  parties  ot  the  most  gor- 
geous magniflceuce — splendid  I 


witii  which  her  husband  had  the  hap- 
piness to  inspire  facr. 

The  proo&  brooght  of  this  latter 
assertion  are  vciy  couvlndng;  but  be- 
fore we  give  extracts  from  the  poeti- 
cal d'UcUinilions  of  her  connubial  bllas, 


sallied  forth  in  fauciTul  ari-ay,  armed 
with  ailkcD  nets  to  catch  the  prey,  after 
having  wiled  them  from  tho  trees  by 
blinding  them  with  polished  mirrors — 
horns  Bounding,  and  music  stationed 
woody  dells — and  all  carried  od 


let  us  sec  what  a  curious  insight  this  with  a  grandeur  like  the  caialcades  of 

gives  us,  into  the  style  of  life  among  the  duke  and  duchess  in  Don  Qfiixote. 

French  poetasters  and  their  wives  in  A  anb-ooUector    of  taxes,  we  say, 

the  middle  of  last  centnry.    We  bave  doing  aU  this,  shows  very  clearly  that 
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some  chance  or  ot1ierfras&eeded;siid  AAer  Apollo,  Pobodb  iMiiillttiilj 

we  vill  only  my,  thtt  the  moment  we  came ;  it  wia  the  nhamiii  wUoh  w 

see  similar  prowedlnn  mlag  on  In  Dune  Lebnm  Imd  WWiiBt  te  h«k 

thesamo  rank  of  Ufb Id  EngUnd,  we  self;  and  hercoiqiletwBwIdtwIw 

BhsU  emlgraU  to  some  happj  island  oatof  jdaoelnaBj'pttaan'KMNlllto 

—not  Tahiti — where  poets  and  poet-  her  own — 
eesee,  and  snb-collectors  of  taxes,  an 

ntterij  miknown.    We  shall  extract  "  LM  gods  thdr  eiowaa  bHte«b— 

fh>m  the  tn^nowv— which,  we  again  An  orefaard  1*  mj  aO: 

lemiod  Oe  reader,  is  a  strictly  legal  Tetpoor  riftariah«rgraw, 

-document,    though    rather    difbrent  whM  &«bi  te  heart  ttij  ftL 

from  the  dnll  concerns  onrSolona  in  "  of  Pomona'a^t* 

Lincoln's  Inn  are  the  anthMS  of— at  T«  taito  yoa  kbdtr  drfga, 

some  lengtt ;  for  we  shaU  gain  a  toj  ^"^ »"'  "^  «""  r«  ••  ■«*  ""o" 

tolerable  idea  of  the  Interior  auange-  Wlwii  aatanw  coma!  afahu  f 

ments  of  a  ntaiton  de  campame,  on  a  ,—      ,.       .                  ... 

«te-day  In  1768.  ,  ^^  diTerttaeOBnt  fM^  "ftfc  - 

•~     ■•       .  ^.  -^    .  dance  of  Baochns  and 


The  daj  of  St  Denis  was  osnally  '"""^  ^  Baochns  and  Bawhanf. 

chosen  by  the  Dame  Lebnm  Itea  ?^  ?^  <^f*?^.^*^^  p¥*  "^ 

«hamins  party,  to  which  she  kmt  aU  Baochns  in  foH  costume,  wttbUa^aad 

the  charms   of  her  mose.    &i  that  ornamented  with  a  Lap  and  h-Ahl 

which  shelve  on  the  eTe  of  St  Detds,         We  suspect  tip  hi-nU  of  the  counsel 

at  the  boose  of  the  Siem*  Grimod,  she  ""sting  in  aeUiu-  uii  this  nKiuorial 

hadiotrodacedalltheddtiesofOiym.  i>Mboen  so  lou;^  sin  mounted  with  a 

poB  to  pay  compUments  to  her  fans-  *w>  *''*'  "^  ""  ""'  remark  upon  ihc 

band.    Firet  appeared  Loro  and  the  w^mdity  of  th«  niasqaeradc  of  Ilic 

Graces;  then  Flora,  then  Diana— who  ^^  Gnmod.    A  cap  and  bolls  on 

all  sang  songs  In  character.    Ap<dlo  ™  '"■^  '^]^  Bacchus  !    It  is  evi- 

followed,  who  presented  his  lyre  to  ^^^  "^^  ™"  ""^  couplet  chanted 

the  Sieur  LeteTm,  and  said—  *>!  "^  ftadnatine   anb-coUector  or 

taxes,  that  he  appcariNl  in  a  very  dlf- 

"ThesiifiivgeiorallyinioUIni,  ferent  character  from  the    yoatlifkl 

The  godi  themselrea  your  talents  oonqneror<^&idla ;  thonghwecoofc*^ 

nriiA-  that  heads,  of  whidi  a  cap  and  belk 

would  be  Uie  fittest  covering,  arc  not 

altogether  onknoivii  tunong  the  bcroee 

Take  from  ApoUo'i  hand  thb  lyre,  ""^  oonqneron  Of  tho  gorgeous  East. 

To  aoand  apon  the  sacred  hill ;  It  is  clear,  from  the  vcrst?^  that  the 

And  while  your  flngM  wakes  iti  fire,  greatGrimod  TOKarcd,  "  for  this  night 

TheyTl  say,  •  it  la  ApoUo'*  rtill.' "  •  only,"  in  the  ciiaracter  of  Folly. 


"  Tn  csptiTM  tons  lei  miBhtgca, 

Tm  talens  sont  chSris  det  dtenz ; 
Puime  ton  nom,  dans  tons  Its  ages, 

S'immort&User  avec  enx  I 
D'Apolton  retjoia  cette  lyre. 

Pour  chanter  an  sacrf  raUon; 
Dan*  tea  maina  mtmo  on  pouna  dire, 

Celt  toqionrj  cette  d'Apollon  I 


wMtsdt 
Tn  devenais  ft^and, 
Je  te  promets,  i  ohaqoe 
De  t'en  oEMr  aataut.' 
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"  To  set  everj  ttaag  right, 
'TU  on  that  I  ua  bound  ; 
To  put  sorrow  to  flight 

The  tnie  secret  I've  found  '.i_ 
All  these  poor  ull;  gods. 

With  their  bouqnetn  helJ  so, 
With  their  songs  and  their  adei. 
Without  me  are  no  go ! 
FoUj  fliDgt 
From  its  wings 
A  new  light  on  each  day. 
It  incite), 


Well  may  tbclearoed  barrister  close 
his  account  of  this  festival  with  tho 
remark— that Ifae  life  of  Ibo  Dame  Le- 
bruQ  waB  a  contiimed  scries  of  umiise- 
ments;  and  this  cruel  husband,  when 
he  waa  not  the  object  or  the  canse  of 
her  pleasures,  was  at  least  made  the 
confidant  of  them  all.  Asa  proof  of  this 
confidence,  a  history  is  given  of  cer- 
tain procecdingB  in  the  iiinlli  year  of 
theirmarriBge,  in  whicli  ii  will  be  seen 
that  the  Bacchns  of  the  ilivi'rtlsement 
is  not  kept  entirely  in  1  \u-  U.ickground. 
In  the  mouth  of  Febniiiij,  in  1769, 
she  paid  a  visit  to  IIuvic  to  sec  the 
sea.  To  show  the  terms  they  were 
on,  it  wonld  tie  necessitry  to  qnote  the 
tetters  of  the  Bame  Lobmn  at  full 
length.  It  will  be  seen  how  onre- 
senedly  she  entered  into  the  pleasures 
of  the  place,  and  how  minutely  she 
recorded  them  aU  to  »  man,  whom  she 
well  knew  that  her  descriptions  would 
enable  to  share  them  as  if  ho  had 
been  at  her  side.  Bnt  in  the  absence 
of  the  entire  correspondence,  which  it 
would  bo  tcdions  to  transcribe,  wo 
content  ourselves  with  copying  ont 
the  passages,  where  tho  friendship  and 
intimacy  that  then  nniti^d  the  husband 
and  wife  are  moat  strou<;!y  marked. 

"  We  arrived  in  pertVct  health,  my 
dear  friend,  on  Tuesday,  111  two  o'clock. 
I  trust  you  also  are  flourhhing.  Take 
care  of  yourself,  and  wrilo  me  how 
you  ore.  M.  and  Madimie  Grimod, 
as  also  M.  Sieuve,  charge  me  with  a 
thousand  messages.  M.  Grimod  in- 
sisla  on  your  coming  ea  soon  as  pos- 
sible, that  you  may  sec  the  sea.  I 
also  wish  you  could  see  it.  In  look- 
ing at  it,  1  have  olien  thought  on  the 
effect  it  would  have  on  you ;  and  I 
should  be  delighted  if  ^ou  could  enjoy 
the  prospect  along  wkth  mo.  I  tell 
you  I  now  eat  fish  as  you  do.    This 
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fresh  cod — I  think  I  shall  finish  by 
devonring  all  the  tish  in  the  sea.  I 
wish  I  could  send  you  some  of  the 
oysters  of  this  place ;  they  are  as 
Urge  as  your  hat.  Adieu,  my  dear 
friend ;  1  embrace  you  from  my  heart. 
I  have  told  you  nil  I  have  ecea,  and  I 
will  tell  you  all  that  may  occur  worth 
talking  of  when  I  arrive.  Friendli/ 
reffardd  to  JtiUa.  J  hope  to  find  her 
Id  good  litailh,  and  thai  sfie  baa  token 
care  o/i/oura." 

With  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  small  type,  the  poetical 
I^bmn  and  his  coonsellor  have  printed 
the  "Advice  to  Julia"  in  italics. 
What !  the  Dame  Lebrnn  send  friendly 
regards  ("  blendes  amities")  to  Julia  t 
Why,  isn't  this  the  woman  they  trump 
np  a  story  about,  as  having  been  a 
perpetual  source  of  jealousy  to  the 
neglected  wife,  and  monopolising  all 
the  tenderness  and  pretty  speeches  of 
the  once  faithful  and  still  too  con- 
<(uering  Uisis?  For  our  own  part, 
we  think  it  is  a  shocking  instaucii  of 
female  audacity,  for  the  devonrer  ol 
snch  boat-loads  of  fish,  and  the 
visiter  of  M.  and  Madame  Grimodi 
to  affect  jealousy  of  Julia  or  any  one 
else.  Let  her  be  contented  with  her 
Griniods  and  oysters,  and  leave  JuUa 
to  listen  to  the  barpings  of  Apollo  in 
peace.  We  h&ve  another  letter,  dated 
a  few  days  after  the  first,  and  still 
from  Uavre. 

"  I  received  yonr  letter,  my  dear 
friend,  when  I  was  on  board  a  ship, 
and  read  it  on  deck.  We  langhed 
amazingly  at  yonr  epigrammatic  wit- 
ticisms ;  your  reputation  is  already 
establiafacd  here.    Yon  are  known  as 


mod,  from  the  first,  has  been  ttui 
trnmpeter  of  yonr  talents  and  wit; 
and  the  best  of  the  joke  is,  that  on 
the  strength  of  his  descriptions  of  yon, 
they  insist  on  believing  that  I  am  a 
person  of  iufinite  clovemcsa  as  well. 
I  am  delighted  to  hear  snch  good  ae- 
cODuts  of  your  health.  I  was  anxious 
to  hear  how  you  were.  M.  Grimod 
insists  that  I  travel  merely  for  ciuia- 
sity,  and  not  for  tho  sake  of  health ; 
and  this  moment,  let  me  toll  you  in  a 
parrathesis,  he  interrupts  me  to  soy 
no  is  sure  I  am  writing  my  best,  I 
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look  80  pleased  in  writing  to  jon. 
To-morrow  we  are  going  to  breakfast 
in  a  ship,  where  the  captain  gives  ns 
a  collation  of  all  fine  things,  among 
others  chocolate ;  then  we  prepare  to 
go  to  Ronen,  where  we  shall  stop  two 
or  three  dajs  to  see  the  lions.  We 
do  nothing  bnt  go  ont,  change  the 
scene,  dress  onrselyes,  and  pack  np 
onr  tmnks.  It  is  a  ,delightftil  life; 
we  haye  scarcely  time  to  breathe. 
Bnt  in  spite  of  that,  I  am  grown  Tery 
fiit.  I  eat  like  fomr,  and  can't  do 
without  oysters.  I  wished  to  bring 
yon  some  present  from  this  part  of  the 
country,  bnt  there  is  nothing  remark* 
able  except  the  fish.  Adien,  my  dear 
friend  I  I  shall  be  delighted  in  relat- 
ing all  my  experiences  when  we  meet 
I  hope  some  day  yon  will  visit  these 
beantifiil  scenes,  or  others  as  beanti- 
fal;  and  that  the  honse«dove  wiU 
take  its  flight  to  see  all  the  beauties 
of  nature,  which  he  knows  so  well 
how  to  paint.  Ton  will  see  that 
there  is  no  danger,  and  that  I  shall 
come  back  to  you  without^  any  acci- 
dent to  my  wings." 

Now,  be  it  known  that  the  last 
sentence  is  an  allusion  to  an  incident 
in  Lebmn^s  poem,  De  la  Nature,  of 
which  some  specimens  had  been  pub- 
lished before  this  time,  but  which  the 
grief  brought  on  him  by  his  wife's 
behaviour  prevented  his  finishing — 
a  great  loss,  sa3rs  the  disinterested 
author,  to  the  world,  for  it  was  a 
transcendant  work!  In  the  month 
of  April  of  the  same  year,  the  house- 
dove  also  took  its  flight.  The  Sieur 
Lebrun  took  a  journey  to  Marseilles, 
and  the  tender  solicitudes  of  his  wife 
accompanied  him. 

After  a  few  of  her  usual  enquiries 
about  his  health,  and  recommenda- 
tions to  enjoy  himself  as  much  as  he 
could  among  *^  les  habitans  aimables 
de  cette  ville,''  she  pays  him  a  few 
compliments. 

"  I  beg  you  to  say  in  rhymed  prose, 
to  M.  Menier,  a  thousand  things  for 
me,  which  will  become  beiratifnl 
spoken  by  your  lips,  and  heard  by  his 
ears.  I  am  as  much  astonished  as 
pleased  with  your  punctuality  in  writ- 
ing. Every  post-day  we  are  all  on 
the  look-out.  Madame  Grimod  begs 
her  compliments — and  so  do  all  the 
family,  whom  I  delight  with  the  read- 
ing of  your  letters.  They  are  so  witty 


and  clevwl    If  ym 

your  time  la  wrltfaif  ttanTwi^ 

a  great  deal  of  oara  f  n  wiotm  Jiw 

But  the  frips  of  the  jttvirw  an 
not  over  yet.  Scamif,  Hiji  m  Itf^ 
moire,  had  the  Sfoor  L^hm  ratanied 
firom  Ifarseines,  what  llie  DanaLa- 
brun  set  off,  in  eompapiy  *irldk  M. 
Grimod,  to  vidt  it  flhe^apeat  alz 
weeks  there,  staring  wUeli  ahe  wvole 
several  letters  to  lur'  liM^anif^  moA 
cherished  his  answers  aa  Mbra.  B«t 
we  shall  not  ioSkm  the  flzanuBlaaf  the 
Mimoire,  in  repeatinr  all  mae  tit- 
fbr-tat  eodeai'oieiitii  nt 
own  otyect,  which  ia  to  tn 
ofoccnpatioa  of  people  of  Aair; 
And  here  we  nnst 
fiiff  as  we  see  ia  tiiii 
whole  oconpatioii  of  tiha 
others  was  to  maka  tona  fMrtWr 
Ideasnre,  and  g^  up  Mn  Ibr  tWr 
amusement.  WherffvartiiejanilMnia 
always  sometliiBg  or  otkargoiqg  aai-* 
a  briMdcflut,  a  daaoe,  or  a  MaaqMraii ; 
and  in  apite  of  the  proteatiitloBa  Uikm 
DameLebrun,  of  her  aemnr  alt  Mof 
separated  from  her  littte  «a%  H  Is 
evident  she  never  ailowa  ker  ntaf  fta 
have  any  eflfeet  apoa  her  imoOtia.  ft 
rather  seems  as  if,  in  aM  her  wtaHaiL 
she  applied  to  thoooolLaBMi  mmmA 
the  extent  of  her  saflnrtaigB  hjf  tto 
quantity  she  ooald  diq»tflk d  saMiL 

''  How  ddighted  I  ahoidd  ba  wHk 
but  one  quarter  of  an  hoar.«( 
charming  eonversaticna  wMr 
la  Comtesse  de  Brascaa  1 
intellectnal  feaata  Uko  iSUL^  Ttmm 
doomed  here  to  the  aioet  ligaMiwijfc 
stinence ;  and,  to  ouka  ap  to  Mi  I 
am  forced  to  throw  miyaalf  ob:  Iki 
muUets,  sardiaea, 
nies,  with  the  wines  of 
Syracuse ;  so  that  I 
the  body  fhll  aad  the 
Yon  sent  me  an  admhfahia  aioia  if 


wit    I  laughed  at  it  amaaladlpi 
wished  to  read  it  to  sobbo  of  fliot 
pie  here ;  bnt  I  sooq  percaioai  ihai 
their  appreeiatioa  of  kitna  is 
to  letters  of  exchange.    la 
that,  they  are  never 
you,  and  hdding  Iwtk 
talents." 

In  a  letter  of  the  SSHiOotoltoiVJ 
a  very  sfMted  deaeripttoB  of  ^a 
riage-fbast,  and  a  daaoa  fta  tfio 
of  tamboariaea,  she  aagrs 

«<Wehavo  boon 
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innninerabl8kiin)iies!!''sorBl1  Iliisnmi- 
ablc  ramily.  One  hHct  anoUier,  every 
body  was  full  of  regrets  that  jon  were 
not  of  the  party,  ilcdaring  that  a  man 
of  snch  wit  nri'i  genius  aa  yoa  waa 
exactly  made  far  society.  If  ever 
yon  rctam  to  tliis  country,  yon  will 
be  splendidly  riH'eived. 

"  Amnse  yinii-;clf  ns  mncli  ns  yon 
can.  Go  and  dire  often  nitli  yonr 
friends.  lahiiiild  hesorryifl  tlionght 
yon  were  alone.  Don't  be  anrpriscd 
at  my  scrairl,  1  rinnced  all  last  night, 
and  "had  got  to  bed  very  late.  It  ia 
now  eleven  o'clock,  and  I  am  obliged 
to  be  dressed  by  one  :  so,  ron  sec,  I 
have  not  much  time  to  spare." 

And  her  letter  of  the  V3d  Novem- 
ber brings  ns  to  the  end  of  the  year 
'69,  and  also  of  lier  residence  at  Mar- 
seilles. Even  the  Mr'moire  grows 
tired  of  the  giiieficf  of  the  Dame  Le- 
bmn,  and  paspus  over  a  long  detail  of 
dinners,  sappers,  bulls,  and  fTtes,  to 
tell  ns  that, "  fatigufe  de  bonne  chftre," 
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them  was  left  in  (he  ogles,  or  other 
niidefcnded  portions  of  the  counte- 
nance of  the  Sienr  Lcbmn.  She  iB 
constantly  complaining  of  delicate 
health  ;  and  yet  undergoes  more  fii- 
tigne  than  a  washerwoman.  Wchare 
now  traced  her  for  nearly  tec  yeaiB. 
Shemnstby  this  time  be  two  or  tbrce- 
and-tliirty;  and  yet,  we  will  vcntnrB 
to  say,  no  girl  of  eighteen  ever  panted 
BO  came»tly  for  her  first  ball,  as  the 
Dame  I^brun  did  for  six  or  seven  of 
those  enteriainments  every  week.  Wc 
can  imagine  no  greater  miBcry  to  her, 
than  one  of  the  quiet  .iiippers  she  talks 
of;  and  if,  in  the  agony  of  her  dis- 


the  slightest  doubt  he  deserved  it,  and 
that  she  enjoyed  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing with  the  soothingconvictioninher 
own  mind  that  she  was  a  mnch-lnjured 
woman,  and  had  vindicated  the  honour 
of  her  sex.  We  have  seen,  ftwn  ono 
of  her  letters,  that  It  took  her  two 


"  loss^  de  plaisirs,"  she  wrote  honrstodress — that  she  thong ht  neatly 

to  her  husband,  who  was  contenting  aamnch  of  eating  and  drinking  aa  even 

himself  with  n  Welsh  rabbit  and  Jnlift  of  Monsieur  Grimod;  and  wo  shall 

at  home — "One  would  need  four  sto-  ghprtlypcrceive,  that  clothes,  and  love, 

machs  in  this  country,  lenvyyourfru-  and  gluttony,  don't  interfere  with  the 

galitj',  and  long  for  the  little,  quiet  snp-  powers  of  poetical  compliment,  and 

pers  we  used  to  have  nt  the  fireside."  tliat  her  husband — perhaps  on  the 

Now,  this  regret  for  the  domestic  principle  of  poetry  snecceding  best  iu 

l>roilcd  bones — thongh  evidently  cans-  fiction — is  still  the  object  of  Ihem, 

ed  by  a  momentary  surfeit— i»  dwelt  ~"     -—■■•- 


upon  by  the  enraptured  Lebmn 
triumphant  disproof  of  the  accnaations 
ofcruelty  and  violence,  brought  against 
him  by  the  Grimods  and  his  charming 
wife.  "  She  regrets  their  tpiiet  snp- 
pers !  And  yet  wo  are  told  by  the 
Dame  Lebmn,  and  some  of  her  wlt- 


The  St  Denifi'sDayof  1770,  says 
the  Memoire,  waa  celebrated,  like  tno 
former  ones,  by  a  fPte,  designed  and 
eorapoaed  by  the  Dame  Lebnm.  The 
room  represented  a  lawn,  with  a  ctotc,  - 
fbautains,  Ac  Naiads,  hidden  in  the 
reeds,  chanted  tbcee  lines  in  hnnonrof 
her  hiKbnnd  r — 


I,  that  these  qoiet  snppers  never     «  Xe  naiads  Emiliog  round. 


passed  off  without  the  most  horrible 
altercations,  or  nearly  beinf  atained 
with  blood  from  mnnlerons  blows!" 
From  all  wc  can  make  out,  tiiis  accn- 
sationof  the  '-petit  homme" attempt- 
ing to  pommel  the  lady  with  foor 
stomachs,  and  n  capacity  for  oyster- 


SJDg  Nature's  poet  In  yoor  lays  ! 
Ltt  FchoES,  till  they're  tired,  rcBound 
With  his  honnonioiit  praise ! 
Oh,  let  your  fountnina  How 
On  the  greensward  below  ; 
And  w)(b  their  DDles  prolong 
The  birds'  fiill-thronted  song  ! 


eating  that  mnst  have  thrown  the  lato     «  j]^^^^  Floni !  spread  thy  mantle  round 


Mr  Dando  into  despair,  is  nothing  J^1^  gj,;, 
more  thtm  an  attempt  to  make  the 
whole  afiair  ridicQlous,  and  allow  the 
conduct  of  the  defendant  to  escape  the 
Obloqny  it  deserved,  under  cover  of  Iha 
laughter  excited  by  so  ludicrous  an 
image.  If  there  were  any  "  conpa 
meurtriers  "  in  the  case,  we  will  ven- 
tnre  Uie  long  odds  that  Uie  mark  of 


:hanted  ground ! 
rour  DiFfsitigs  on  iheEe  happy,  happy 

Laurels,  and  yon,  jc  myrtlce, 


r  god  to  deoontte  Ihe  brow!" 
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LebruH^s  Lawsuit, 


[J 


In  the  next  year,  another  fete  owed 
its  eclat  to  the  talents  of  the  Dame 
Lebran ;  but  the  object  of  it  was  no 
longer  the  Pindaric  poet,  bat  the  sub* 
collector  of  taxes.  Bat  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  keep  the  Siear  Lebran  en- 
tirely away  from  any  of  the  haants  of 
the  Mases,  he  was  enlisted  in  the 
corps  of  sabject  personages,  and  per- 
formed the  Co-too  to  the  Sieur  Grimod 
in  the  character  of  a  satyr  1  And  this 
was  the  more  in  keeping,  as  the  scene 
was  a  wood,  and  tho>  hero  of  the  en- 
tertainment enacted  the  part  of  a  sort 
of  Orson,  onder  the  name  of  Sylvanns. 
In  1772,  the  gaieties  of  the  Dame  Le- 
bran soffered  no  abatement,  except 
from  an  attack  of  illness ;  and,  for  the 
recovery  of  her  health,  she  spent  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year  at  the 
coantry-hoose  of  the  Sieur  Grimod — 
sometimes  with  her  hasband,  says 
the  Memoirey  and  sometimes  without. 
The  following  spring  was  passed,  as  . 

nsnal,  in  balls  and  masquerades.  The    judges,  and  celebrated   his  idfe  in 


Imagine  the  same  soenes  going  on  in 
England; — ^women,  after  thtrteen  or 
fourteen*  years  of  jnamMft^  going 
dressed  np  as  heathen  goCHleiaeB  in 
boats,  and  being  attended  nmnd  en- 
chanted  isles  by  Baochnaea  and  Or- 
sons,  dressed  in  shaggy  akina,  md 
chanting  doggerel  till  echo  waa  dead 
beat !  Bacchus,  a  aecretair,  at  a 
salary  of  a  hundred  a-year— Oraon,  a 
sub-collector  of  taxes!  Bnt  more 
than  all— let  us  think  that  the  fnnlt  of 
the  Sieur  Lebmn  does  not  aeem  to 
have  consisted,  in  the  efyea  of  Ids 
mother  and  sister,  in  allotnng  tho  in- 
timacy between  hia  ^rife  and  the 
friends,  but  in  putting  a  atop  to  it. 
When  such  things  are  the  fiunioa  in 
England,  let  us  prepare  for  tlie  Na- 
tional Convention. 

The  demand  of  the  Sienr  Lofann 
for  restitution  of  conjugal  rigfata,  waa 
rejected;  he  appealed  against  tlio de- 
cision, wrote  bitter  epigrama  on  the 


house  of  the  Sieur  Grimod  was  again 
the  scene  of  a  splendid  entertainment ; 
but,  on  this  occasion,  the  object  of  the 
fete  was  neither  the  Sieur  Bacchus, 
nor  tho  Sieur  Sylvain,  but  Madame 
Lebrun  herself.  The  indefatigable 
Bacchus,  however,  if  not  the  principal 
personage  of  the  day,  was  the  chief 
performer.  There  was  a  procession 
in  boats.  The  Sieur  Lebrun  did  the 
honours  of  the  enchanted  island  to 
his  wife.  Dressed  as  a  sailor,  he  con- 
ducted her,  disguised  as  Flora,  in  an 
ornamented  barge,  all  festooned  with 
garlands,  and  illuminated  with  colour- 
ed lamps.  It  was  a  truly  fairy  scene, 
and  the  Dame  Lebrun  did  not  at  that 
time  look  on  the  composer  of  the 
spectacle  as  a  malignant  cobold,  the 
enemy  of  her  repose. 

In  January  1774,  she  wrote  letters 
to  her  husband  as  full  of  gaiety,  and 


some  elegies  worthyof  TiboUoa,  nnder 
the  name  of  Fanny.  EixHn  oomt  to 
court  he  carried  his  caoae,  Ida  epi- 
grams, and  his  elegies ;  till  finally,  in 
1781,  the  Parliament  decided  againit 
him,  and  the  Dame  Lebmn  waa  freed 
for  ever  from  the  matrimonial  elaim, 
and  the  little  suppers  beside  the  gar- 
ret fire.  But  not  for  ever  waa  Grimod 
free  from  the  vengeance  of  the  virtn- 
ous  Lebmn.  And  not  for  tJie  Inst 
time  was  heard  the  shrill  voice  of  the 
complaining  husband  by  the  iSMtidl* 
ous  ears  of  Fanny.     A  iiaw  jean 

gassed  on — Louis  the  Sixteenth  waa 
urried  to  the  scaffohlr— the  guddai 
locks  of  Marie  Antoinette  were  de- 
filed with  the  blood  and  aawdoati 
which  Toung  France  regarded  aa  tlie 
most  acceptable  offering  to  tlie  god* 
dess  of  liberty ;  and  who  la  that  atuurp* 
featured  little  man^  sitting  in  the  mat 


as  expressive  of  affection,  as  any  of    row  of  the  spectators  of  those  heaTen- 


the  others ;  and  on  the  5th  of  March 
she  sued  for  a  separate  maintenance  I 
Such  is  the  history,  contained  in  a 
lawyer's  brief,  of  fourteen  years  of  the 
wedded  life  of  a  French  family  of  the 
middle  rank,  or  rather  below  it.  And 
from  incidents  contained  in  the  ac- 
count, we  perceive  that  this  actual 
labour  of  enjoyment,  these  balls,  and 
fi'tes,  and  entertainments  of  all  kinds, 
were  the  usual  mode  of  life  of  most 
of  the  people  they  associated  with. 


darkening  murders,  with  a  red  cm  OA 
his  head,  and  a  many-atringed  nup 
in  his  hand,  chanting  the  pmlsea  of 
the  murderers,  and  exoiting  tiie 
dmnken  populace  to  greatendwinnoM? 
Lebmn.  Yes,  the  French  Pindar  la 
appointed  poet-laureate  to  the  gnil« 
lotme,  and  has  apartments  aaalgned 
him  at  the  national  coet  in  the  Lomnu 
Whenever  an  atrocity  is  to  be  eom- 
mitted,  an  ode  is  published,  *'  1^  nrdu 
of  authority,"  to  raise  the  rMMWH  oC 
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the  people  to  tho  proper  pilch.  Wlica  struck  his  hand  hurriedly  over  tliB 

the  iitrodty  ia  over,  another  oJo  is  cborcis,  and  cried,  in  the  shrill  shaip 

ordered  to  celebrate  the  performers,  tones,  that  both  the  prisoners  remem- 

ajid  coQgratulate  the  people  on  their  bered  too  nell,  "  A  la  morC !  it  la 

triumph.    When  Grimod  waa  brought  mort ! "  and  Jn  ten  minutes  their  bo- 

before  tho  Convention  as  one  of  tho  dies  were  lyiug  headless,  side  hy  side, 

opiireesorsofthepeopte,  and  parasites  anddst  the  hootings  and  howUngs  of 

of  the  aristocracy — a  woman,  old  and  ten  thousand  dcmoiis,  esomplifyiug 

treniblmg,  was  leaning  on  hia  arm —  to  astonished  Europe  tho  perfection 

his  pei'sonal  crimes,  if  any,  were  so  of    civilization    and     philanthropy, 

little  known,  that  ho  was  on  the  point  Little  more  needs  to  be  said  of  the 

of  being  dismissed  from  the  bar  for  gieur  Lebmn.     He  lived  through  tho 

want  of  an  accuser.    Pindar,  in  his  dangers  of  the  Revolution  ;  wrotoodea 

red  cap,  nlth  his  many-stringed  harp  and  satires  indiscriminately  on  friend 

in  his  hand,  was  there ;  and  all  Hell'  and  foe ;  worshipped  power  to  the 

eon  glowed  lilie  ntolteu  lead  in  his  last,  and  was    tno   sycophant,  and 

vjudictive  heart  when  he  looked  at  would  havo  been  the  murderer,  of 

the  miserable  pair.     "  What  sentence  Napoleon,  as  he  had  been  of  Loois 

shall  wo  pass  on  the  person  called  and  Robespierre  ;  and  died  at  last  in 

Grimod,    ci-devant   sub-collector  of  receipt  of  a  pension  from  tho  state, 

tax.cs,  and  the  woman  beside  him,  member  (like  Lord  Brougham)  of  the 

who  has  aided  and  abetted  him  in  NationallnstitntcofFrance;  andhad 

aeverol  attempts  to  escape  from  the  his  panegyric  pronounced  on  him  by 

Censorship  of  the  Committee  of  Pnblic  his  successor,  as  If  he  had  united  the 

Safely?"   The  accused  looked  timidly  virtues  of  Aristidea  to  the  genius  of 

round,  in  hopes  tJiat  no  answei'  wonld  Homer.     Whereas,  we  take  him  to 

bo  returned  to  this  routine  euquiry,  havebeen  tho  true  typooftheFrench- 

iu  which  cose  their  safety  would  have  mau  of  his  time — a  monkey,  till  he  got 

been  iissurcd ;  but  red-capped  Pindar  the  taste  of  blood,  and  then  a  tiger. 


cEKMiKO  cmmixi  as  rAssrofo. 

Tbakslited  rnau  the  Itu.iim  at  Mas  MEDniriELD. 

So  long  ago  as  1839,  in  the  June  of  mixing  varuish  with  the  oils  with 

Dumber  of  this  Mogaiine,  we  noticed  which  their  pigments  are  ground. 
JI.  Mcrimeo's  poathninous  work  ou        Tho  work  was  tho  more  insidioua, 

oil~painling.   It  was  ushered  into  the  as  it  professed  to  take  the  excellouca 

world  with  no  little  parade,  under  of  the  old  masters  as  the  attainable 

tho  sanction  and  strong  rccommen-  object.     We  believe  that  we  satisfac- 

tlalion  of  a  committee  of  the  Royal  torily  showed  that  M.Merimi^  was  ao 

Institute   of  France;    and  in   this  predisposeduifavourof  copal  varnish, 

country  with   the  somewhat  nutho*  that    in    his    researches    ho    would 

ritative  and  jiermittcd  dedication  to  make  eery  thing   bend,   even  the 

the  President    of  our  Royal   Aca-  most  stubborn  facts,  and  most  oppos- 

domy,  by  the  editor  and  translator,  ing  sense  of  passages  quoted  by  him, 

Hr  Sarsfield  Taylor.      We  should  to  that  prejudice.    Wo  exposed  tha 

have    cared   little   about  reviewing  numerous,  wc  had  almost  said  wilTu), 

Bueh  a  work,  had  we  not  felt  per-  mistranslations  from  the  Latin  and 

Buaded  that   tho  public,   and  more  Italian — especially  the  former — with 

especially  artists,  required  some  can-  which  the  volume  abounded.     We 

tion,  under  the  liigh  influence  of  tho  showed  how  entirely  and  frequently 

mode  of  its  publication,  how  they  original  passages  had  bceu  distorted 

jihijuld  receive  a  work  whose  direct  from  their  plain  meaning,  as  if  with  & 

tendency  was  to  misguide  them — to  systematic  purpose,  to  uphold  a  fan- 

inialead  them  from  tho  path  towards  cifnl  theory.    Weoffera  spcdmen; — 

the  practice  of  the  old  maaters,  and  The  monk  Theophiius,  who  wrote  in 

to  confirm  artista  in  tlie  evil  practice  the  tenth  century  "  De  Arte  Pingea^ 
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sQrL'.  And  diU  medium,  made  by  satisfnctoiy,  tliat  a  ccrtRiit  rjn&iitit}' 
mising  water  with  tlie  uil  tbrough  of  soUiv— or,  to  speak  more  correutly, 
tlio  ageucy  of  borux,  when  dry  of  soap,  wliicb  u  u  compound  of 
might  be  washed  even  vith  warm  soda  with  igx  or  oil,  (but  uot  drying 
water  with  perfect  impunity.  ll'Aen  oil) — is  now  used  iu  preparing  pig- 
dry  it  did  niA  fear  ttiUer ;  tboBgb  a  ments  for  pMBtiug  sails  for  theBritiah 
SBixmaccous  medinin,  it  was  not  again  navy.  U  is  also  used  in  the  nuuia- 
solubie  in  water.  What  docs  Vasori  facture  of  priating-iiik ;  and  we  havo 
mean  by  "  cbe  acceude  i  colori" —  now  Ccuoiuo's  authority  for  using  it 
"wLicbhcighteDstbecolours?"  Borax  witii  lilue  pigments.  Sir  Humphrey 
is  an  alkali.  Alitalia  ore  known  to  Davy  informs  ns,  that  the  Vcstorisa 
Iteighten  colours,  "  c  gU  fa  locidi;"  or  Egyptian  aEure,  tbo  excellence  of 
now,  linaeed  and  nut  oil  atoHC,  par-  nfaich  m  proved  by  its  duration  of 
tkculurly  Ihe  former,  taltee  away  iha  1700  years,  may  be  eauly  imitated  by 
lutid  character  from  puint.  Had  carbonate  of  soda,  opaque  fliut,  and 
Vasari  been  deacribing  the  working  copp«r  filings.  Tlio  translator  has 
of  thid  vehicle  of  P.  Rainier,  he  could  made  many  cxporitnents  on  tlie  effect 
not  have  bettor  described  it  than  iu  of  the  alkalis  and  neatral  salts  wiicn 
the  very  words  "  gli  nnisoe  mirabil-  mixed  with  colours,  and  has  every 
mente;"  foritisaitoniabinghowuice-  reason  to  be  satisBed  with  the  addi- 
iy  to  the  hand,  and  to  tjio  degrees  tion  of  soda,  when  properly  uskL" 
df^cd,  these  repugnant  liquids  nnito  We  have  not  ourseiveis  tried  suffi- 
the  colours.  It  is  singular  enough  ciontly  soda  with  oil,  and  bave  eus- 
tliat  Boda,  which  is  a  form  of  boras,  pect«d  it  would  not  have  tbo  effect  of 
is  the  actual  constituent  part  of  some  rendering  tbo  paint  hard ;  but  that 
of  our  most  pennanent  colours — wo  borax  does  render  the  paint  very  hard 
oeed  but  mention  ultramariao  ;  and  wo  have  abundant  proof.  We  liavo 
hero  wo  are  tempted  to  transcribe  a  subjected  a  picture  painted  with  it 
passage  Irom  the  translator's  preface,  to  the  i-azor  to  snrapo  it  down,  and 
which  esacllj  falls  in  with  tliis  our  cookl  with  dilBcalty  succeed,  though 
Tiew. — "The  use  made  by  the  early  tbe  picture  had  not  been  long  paint- 
Italian  ftrtiste  of  1^  (tiscira)  is  de-  ed  -,  and  we  have  rolled  together 
serving  of  onr  notice  tmd  considera-  masses  of  paint  so  mixed,  and  they 
tion.  Cennino  does  not  inform  us  have  been  thought  by  persons  into 
liDW  this  lye  was  prepai'ed ;  but  it  whose  hands  we  have  put  them, 
has  been  ascertained  that  lyes  pro-  stone.  We  have  beard  artists,  who 
duced  from  ponring  water  on  wood-  have  tried  this  mixture  of  borax  and 
ashes,  from  solutions  of  borax,  and  oil,  declare  it  had  tlie  contrai'y  effect; 
also  of  soda  in  water,  were  then  used,  but,  on  enquiiy,  found  that  they  pro- 
We  find  from  Ccnniuo's  book  that  cored  the  vehicle  from  colour-makers, 
ultramarine  (of  which  soda  is  a  con-  who  sold  them,  we  have  good  grounds 
fitlluent  pai-t)  was  prepared  with  it ;  for  believing,  a  mixture  of  their  own, 
that  it  was  also  osed  iu  preparing  in  which,  if  boras  formed  any  pail, 
azzuro  della  magna,  (an  ore  of  cobalt,}  mastic  varnish  farmed  a  much  larger. 
aai  zqfftraiw.  It  has  been  likewise  AjnongourpaperswefoaDdoncscnt  us 
ascertained  that  soda  has  iT  preserving  by  Dr  Rainier ;  we  were  not  chemists 
influence  on  red,  yellow,  and  black  raiungb  to  make  it  intelligible,  and 
pigments ;  and  the  result  of  experi-  for  that  redpe  which  we  give  in  a 
ments  on  these  colours  has  b^  so  note,*  wo  are  indebted  to  our  fiiend 

*  Tak?  two  {loiinds  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  borax,  and  one  pound  o(~acclate 
cf  lend,  dissoWe  each  in  at  least  a  pint  of  hot  water,  mix  together  the  two  solu- 
tions, and  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside.  Pour  off  ttaa  Bnpematant  liquor  as 
koon  as  it  \a  eXear,  odd  some  fresh  water  (rain  water  ii  preferable)  to  the  preeipi- 
ta'e.  and  astute.  Then  pour  the  preci[riute,  vhilst  it  is  diattibated  througfaoot 
this  lost  addilion  of  water,  opon  a  filter  of  white  blotting  paper,  and  when  the 
tiBler  hiu  posted  through  the  filter,  odd  more  wat«r.  These  fresh  additions  of 
Vater  muiit  be  repeated  ^irse  or  four  tioei,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  washine 
away  all  traces  of  the  liquor  which  was  retained  by  the  first  precipitate,  and  whiea 
'Was  formed  by  the  first  admixture  of  tbe  two  solutions.  The  precipitate,  when 
well  washed,  is  to  be  placed  id  a  Hessian  crucible,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heal  for  half 
an  hour.  A  clear  glass  will  be  formed,  wliichranit  bo  reduced  toaverf  fincpoivilcr. 
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— we  mean  subsequent  to  the  sup- 
posed discovery ;  and  we  confess  we 
arc  surprised  at  the  unworthy,  un- 
satisfactory, and  ambiguous  manner 
in  which  Tambroni  settles  the  mat- 
ter.   "  Now,  being  willing  to  act  with 
generosity  towards  this  noble  writer, 
and  to  believe  that  his  religion  was 
not  overcome  by  deception,  we  should 
perhaps  be  able  to  admit  that  we 
were  indebted  to  John  of  Bruges  for 
the  practice  of  tempering  colours  with 
both  nut  and  linseed  oils,  and  to  An- 
tonello  for  having  used   and  made 
common,  through  all  Italy,  a  method 
which,  in  beauty,  greatly  exceeds  dis- 
temper-painting, which,  until  his  time, 
had  always  been  preferred."   Does  he 
really  mean,  or  believe,  that  this  new 
method  consisted  only  in  the  use  of 
linseed  and  nut  oils?  Is  he  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  John  of  Bruges,  or 
with  that  picture  of  Andrea  del  Cas- 
tagno,  the  supposed  murderer  of  Do- 
mcnico,  which  is  called  by  Guarienti 
,  "the  wonder  of  painting;"  and  which, 
by  the  description  of  its  finish,  parti* 
cularly  of  the  room  in  which  the  action  is 
represented,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
an  imitation  of  the  style  of  the  Flemish 
master?    If 'it  be  asked,  how  could 
any  good  practice  in  any  art  be  lost? 
we  have  only  to  answer  that  we  are 
not  bound  to  account  for  a  notorious 
fact  with  regard  to  arts  in  general. 
Many  have  been  totally  lost ;  but  the 
troubles,  the  plague,  and  dispersion 
of  artists  in  Italy,  and  the  charm  of 
novelty,  may  be  sufficient  to  account 
for  these  changes.    Lanzi  every  where 
laments  them,  and  tells  us  that  Nicolo 
Franchini  became  famous  for  detach- 
ing pieces  of  paint  from  old  pictures 
of  inferior  value,  to  match  deficiencies 
in  more  valuable. 

Although  we  would  here  willingly 
cud  the  discussion  as  to  the  discovery, 
we  feel  ourselves  irresistibly  led  by 
the  imi)ortance  of  the  subject  to  make 
a  few  observations,  and  perhaps  throw 
out  a  few  hints,  presuming  that  they 
are  nothing  more  than  hints,  which 
suggest  themselves  upon  paying  some 
little  attention  to  the  actual  words  of 
Vasari ;  and  this  we  do  solely  with 
regard  to  vehicles.  Why,  we  should 
ask,  did  Van  Eyck  dry  his  picture  in 
the  sun,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  practice  ?  As  far  as  we  know 
the  nature  of  gums,  there  is  no  diffi- 
ilty  in  their  drying,   without   the 


necesrity  of  resortuig  to  anj  lijnitu 
practice.  .  Were  these  guns  in  way 
degree  mixed  with  iiiidi7iii|f  mlf- 
stances?  Why  does  Vasari  saj  *^  che 
secca  non  teme  aoqna*' — *'*'  wfaiek,  dry, 
does  not  fear  water?"  Wliy  does  m 
mention  water  at  all?  for,  aapposing 
that  he  knew  of  oil-paintiiig  withovt 
these  "  altre  sue  mistore,**  there  inmld 
appear  to  be  no  oocaaioii  that  he 
should  mention,  as  a  ^tinct  pioficitj 
of  this  new  vehide,  that  widch  wis 
common  with  that  aad  tlie  older  prac- 
tice. Here  a  snggestka  seema  to  let 
in  a  glimmer  of  light.  Bid  he  oon- 
vcrt  these  oils  into  a  soap,  which, 
when  dry,  was  no  longer  soluble  in 
water?  Will  this  be  the  caee  witt 
saponaceons  oils?  Unqnestionabij. 
One  of  the  objections  made  bj  L«ui 
to  the  changes  from  the  goed  old 
method  was,  as  when  he  speaks  ol 
Maria  Crespi,  that  the  paint  waa  com- 
mon and  oifyy  and  Msewhere  eom- 
plains  of  ''(^y  appearanoea.**  The 
'^  colon  oleosi"  is  perfectly  descrip- 
tive, too,  of  onr  modem  paint,  not- 
withstanding that  our  pafnten  tiy  bi 
vain  to  disgnise  tlie  "oih'"  appear- 
ance by  the  admixtmre  of  rannslnB, 
and  that  not  a  new  practice,  aa  we 
find  from  Cennino,  bnt  one  rejected. 
But  can  oil  be  deprived  of  tms  ap- 
pearance? We  presume  it  was  de- 
prived of  this  quality  l^  thai  pieceas 
by  which,  when  dry^  it  did  not  **  kmr 
water" — *^  secca  non  teme  aeqta." 
Oils  are  rendered  saponaeeooa  iQr  d- 
kalis.  We  mentioned  ih  fMrmerpapen 
experiments  of  onr  scientific  mod, 
P.  Bidnier,  M.D.  of  the  Albany,  and 
his  nso  of  borax  with  the  oIL  The 
borax  he  vitrified;  and  it  was  be- 
cause the  paiot  mixed  with  this  dl 
and  borax  vitrified  also,  alter  the 
manner  of  the  paint  of  the  old  masters, 
he  so  nsed  it ;  but  notUng  oeovred 
to  him  about  watw.  We  snggested 
that  if  this,  his  medimn,  nmnbled 
the  old,  it  was  probaWy  miscibie  with 
water,  as  water  worfd  seem  to  hare 
been  introduced  into  tlie  Venetian 
practice.  Upon  this  we  tried  It,  and 
found  we  could  at  pleaawe  d^  tiie 
bmsh  in  this  medimn,  or  in  water, 
and  then  into  the  paint,  and  wwk 
with  great  facility,  the  greater  Haef 
the  water  giving  that  crMM^MNar- 
anco  so  often  perceptible  in  the  Yeoe- 
tian  school ;  and  this  effiBCt  we  Ibnnd 
might  be  increaaed  or  omItCbd  at  plea- 
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Mr  C.  T.  Coathnpe  of  Bristol,  on  Mr  Coathnpe  and  Mr  Fldd,  the  weD- 
whose  chemical  and  general  scientific  known  scientific  author  of  ^^chroBato- 
knowledge  wc  have  great  reliance,  graphj;**  and  we  are  much  gratified  to 
and  who  much  confirmed  oar  view,  or  bo  able  to  ofier  an  extract  ftom  a  let- 
rather  Rainier 's,  of  the  advantage  of  ter  from  Mr  Field  npoQ  the  salnect: — 
rendering  the  uUs  saponaceous  by  the  '^  I  am  accordingly  ready  to  admit  all 
means  of  borax.  In  consequence  of  the  uses  of  Mr  Runicr'a  medium,  and 
our   communication    with  him,  Mr  go  with  him  in  believing  the  old  pain- 


Coathupe  published  in  tho  Art  Union  ters  may  have  employed  it — the  Ve- 

one  or  two  very  valuable  papers  in  netians  in  particnlar,  who  were  at 

1842.    In  s]>eaking  of  this  vehicle  we  that  time  the  mcdiom  between  Eiirepe 

do  so  the  more  boldly  as  it  is  not  our  aud  India,  in  the  latter  of  wfaieh 

own,  nor  do  wo  claim  the  least  merit  conntries  borax  had  been  employed  in 

on  account  of  it ;  it  is  solely  the  dis-  painting  time  immcmoriaL*'  Itahoold 

covery,  or  re-discovery,  be  it  which  it  here  be  remarked  that  Mr  Field,  in 

may,  of  our  ever  valued  friend  Rainier,  one  of  his  valuable  pablicatlona, 


now  no  more.    Without  saying  that  tions  a  mixture  of  lac  and  oQ  bj 

it  is  or  is  not  t/te  old  one,  ^'  die  tutti  i  means  of  borax  in  certain  proportions. 

pittori  del  mondo  aveano  luugamcnte  They  do  not,  however,  reaaQj  mix^ 

desiderata,"  we  do  not  hesitate  to  especially  in  cold  weather.  The 


say  that  it  is  a  good  one,  and  does     lator  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
obviate  those  ^^  oily  appearances  so    borax  is  the  solvent  for  lac ;  she 


disagreeable  to  the  eye;  and  we  arc  tions  "sulphuric  or  muriatic  add,** 
the  more  confirmed  in  our  belief  in  its  but  water  with  borax  alone  will  dls- 
beneficial  quality,  by  the  authorities     solve  lac  before  it  boils.*    We  would 


*  "  As  tlie  very  peculiar  property  which  a  saturated  solution  of  borax 
of  uniting  so  readily  with  oil  in  any  proportions,  has  never  yet  been  notieed  bj 
chemical  writers,  I  experimented  with  its  constituents^  boracic  add  and  aoda, 
separately,  with  a  view  to  dctc-rminc  whether  the  results  were  to  be  attributed  to 
the  acid^  to  the  alkaline  base,  or  to  the  particular  salt  formed  by  their  onion. 

"  One  hundred  parts  of  borax  may  be  said  to  consist  of  :^ 

Parts 

Boracic  Acid, 36.80 

Soda, 16.85 

Water, 47.36 

Consequently,  24  fluid  ounces  of  water,  holding  in  solution  1  ounce  (aroirdiipob) 
of  borax,  \\i\\  contain  about  4. IB  per  cent  of  borax,  or  0.702  per  cent  of  aoda 
only. 

*'"  I  first  tried  the  effect  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  boradc  add  witt 
linseed  oil.  They  would  not  unite.  I  then  prepared  some  caustic  soda  by  bolliii|^ 
a  solution  of  carbonate;  of  soda  with  quicklime,  decanting  the  dear  caustic  liquor^ 
evaporating  in  a  silver  crucible,  rc-dissolving  in  alcohol,  and  then  distilling  tht 
spirit,  and  heating  the  residual  pure  soda  to  redness.  Eren  in  this  statA, 
contains  23  per  cent  of  water,  and  only  77  per  cent  o{  pure  anhydrwu  soeku 

*'  Ten  grains  of  this  soda  were  dissolved  in  1000  grains  of  distilled  water. 
as  10  grains  of  this  soda  contained  only  7.7  grains  of  anhydrous  ioda^  tha  1000 
grains  of  water  would  contain  just  0.770  per  cent  of  soda — a  quantity  thai  diffna 
very  little  from  that  contained  in  the  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  borax. 

*^  Seven  measures  of  the  soda  solution  were  added  to  four  measures  of  limeod 
oil  This  mixture  differed  so  little  in  appearance,  that  it  might  have  been  aola- 
taken  by  any  casual  observer  as  identical  with  that  produced  by  a  similar  propor* 
tion  of  the  solution  of  borax.  It  had,  however,  a  more  soapy  odour ;  ana  a  coi^ 
biderable  separation  of  its  constituent  parts  occurred  almost  immediately  after 
agitation.  This  separation  increased  for  many  days.  The  lower  liquid  was  of  a 
i'oxy  brown  colour,  aud,  after  a  week*s  repose,  it  amounted  to  38  parte  ont  ef  68. 
The  upper  21  parts  were  white  and  saponaceous.  I  tried  other  proportiooa  af 
soda  solutions  with  oil,  but  none  resembled  the  results  obtained  ftrom  solatinM  of 
borax  with  oil. 

"  fancying  that  solutions  of  the  bi-carbonate  of  soda  might  be  nwre 
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venture  to  Tecommend  some  eKperi-  mind,  irbo,  when  told  of  a  new  brown, 
meats  with  lac  dissolved  in  boras  to  s&id"Iam8oiT7forit."  Verymaitf  of 
water-coloar  paiDters.  It  is  by  no  onr  modeni  pictures  ara  mined  b;  the 
means  improbable  tiiat  some  of  the  violBDtcontrastsoftheasphaltnmaiid 
old  Greek  paintings  are  in  B:iim  lac ;  similar  browns  with  less  obtrnaiTo 
the  hardness  ascribed  to  them,  and  pigments.  The  very  tranapaKDcy  it, 
their  brilliao^  too,  and  that  they  '  u  our  eyes,  an  objection.  A^haltmn, 
rather  chip  off  than  crack,  seem  to  for  instance,  besides  that  it  is  a 
answer  the  properties  of  lac;  and  it  changeable  and  never  thOronghlrdir- 
is  curious  that  lac  so  dissolved  is  dn-  log  pigment,  u  too  tnaaparent  for 
rablc,  and  not  again  sotnble  in  water,  depth.  It  was  a  mistake  of  Guns< 
It  moij  therefore  be  worth  while  to  borough  when  be  said  that  with  as- 
try  experiments  with  it,  both  for  solid  phaltnmhewoaldmakeaTartams;the 
painting  with  white  lead,  as  likewise  depth  woold  be  bnt  a  little  way  from 
as  an  addition  of  power  partially  nsed  the  smface  ;  depth  is  not  always  in- 
fer IV  atcr-colonrs.  We  know  not  if  tensity  of  darkness,  and  never  of  co- 
tbe  ancients  had  any  means  of  dis-  lonr.  There  is  a  style  of  dashy  paint- 
charging  the  colour,  (though  a  weak  ing  which  entirely  depends  on  these 
Bolniiou,  in  cases  of  solid  painting,  transparent  browns ;  bnt  it  is  never- 
may  not  be  very  objectional,)  hot  theless  not  a  good  style;  it  is  flimsy, 
shell-lac  can  now  bo  rendered  per-  and  the  depM  aimed  at  is  missed. 
fectty  white.  The  more  simple  the  palette,  the  bet- 
Thc  rcadcrwill  be  disappointed  if  terwill  be  the  picture.  Wearetaaght 
he  expects  to  And  in  "  Cennino  Cen-  by  the  practice  as  well  as  words  of 
oini"  a  treatise  on  art.  It  is  nothing  titian,  who  said  that  "whoever  woold 
more  than  a  book  of  receipts — very  beapainter,shonldbeweUacqnainted 
minute  and  drciimst.intinl  as  lu  ui'i-t  "itii  ilirri'i'iloiFi^.  :iiul  Il;i\c  :i  iicifitt 
{larticulars,  while  hero  and  thfrc  is  a  citiiiiihihI  ov.-rlliviii."  '1  licrc  Lin>  somu 

STovoking  omission  ;  as,  for  instance,  e:(eolleDt  ob^crvaiiona  on  this  subject 
e  speaks  of  a  varnish,  but  omiia  to  in  the  translator's  preface,  who  qaotes 
eay  of  what  materials  composed,  from  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  on  colom*. 
However  curious  much  of  the  matter  "  If  red  and  yellow  ochres,  blacks 
may  be,  the  modem  painter,  who  has  and  whites,  were  the  colours  most 
to  send  to  the  nearest  coionr-msher  employed  by  Protogenm  and  Apelles, 
for  his  tube  coloars,  and  French  so  are  they  likewise  the  colours  most 
Ijmehcs,  will  think  the  greater  part  employed  by  Rafliiclle  and  Titian  in 
Bnperliuous,  and  will  snitle  to  be  told  their  best  style.  The  St  John  and 
— "  Take  the  tails  of  the  mintvcr,  (for  Ycnus  in  the  tribune  of  the  gallery  at 
no  other  arc  good,)  and  these  tails  Floreoce  offer  striking  examples  of 
must  be  baked,  and  not  raw."  Nor  pictnres,  in  whicli  all  liie  deeper  tints 
Trill  he  tronble  himself  with  Cennino'd  are  evidently  produced  by  red  and 
list  of  colours,  though  it  would  per-  yellow  ochres,  and  carbonaceous  sub- 
haps  be  better  for  him  if  ho  did  enter  stances,"  Cennino'a  argument  for  the 
a  Utile  into  iheir  chemical  properties,  use  of  line  gold  and  good  colonrs,  will 
Cennino  mentions  twenty-four  pig-  be  read  with  more  attention  by  the 
ments  ;  but  the  best  he  considers  to  modem  Germans,  who  have,  it  a  said, 
be  but  twelve.  It  is  curious  that  for  Ihopurposesof  their  art joinedthe 
among  them  are  no  browns.  We  Catholic  ChunJh,  thon  by  our  Eng- 
bave  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  lish  artists,  with  whom  it  will  bnt 
the  old  masters,  for  the  most  part,  raise  a  smile,  that  the  artist  should  He 
made  their  browns  with  blacks  and  liberal  in  both,  for  that  if  his  patron 
reds  and  yellows,  and  gave  tliera  pays  \x\a\  not,  our  Lady  will  reward 
depth  by  glazing  over  with  the  same ;  him  for  it  In  soul  and  body.  If  the 
and  we  are  pretty  much  of  Wilson's  practicopfpoorCenninowasinaccord- 


to  thosi>  of  the  U-borate  of  soda  !n  their  effects  upon  oil,  than  tolaliouA  oT  caualio 
soda,  I  tried  many  mixtures  of  solutions  of  the  bi-farbonBle  with  oil ;  but  they 
vrerE  nil  dissimilar,  in  ■ppparance,  odour,  and  properties,  from  lik?  mixtureii  pr«- 
piired  with  the  bi-boratp  of  soda." — Ltlttr  from  C.  TJiornlOu  Coalhvpe,  r~  ~ 
VthUttifor  Pipnenti.     P^AlUhfl  m  tKe  AH  Uition  of  Februaty  183B. 
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anoe  with  this  recommendation,  he 
must  have  been  very  pious  in  his  re- 
signation, for  his  reward  yvzs  a  prison 
in  his  old  age.  Ccnnino  acqnamts  ns 
how  to  make  and  prepare  pannels, 
doth-gronnds,  cements,  and  glnes; 
and  doubtless  some  of  his  recipes  will 
he  found  practically  useful.  For 
temperas  (vetficles)  many  recipes  are 
given.  There  are  two  kinds  of  egg 
tempera  deserving  attention  mention- 
ed, and  the  practice  of  painting  in  the 
egg  tempera,  and  afterwards  glazing 
in  oil-colour.  The  translator  parti- 
cularly recommends  in  a  note  this 
mode  of  painting,  and  quotes  from 
Mr  Field's  Chromatography  the  fol- 
lowing passage: — "Mr  Clover  has 
successfully  employed  the  yolk  of  egg 
for  sketching  in  body  colours,  in  the 
manner  and  with  the  entire  effect  of 
oil,  which  sketches  being  varnished 
have  retained  their  original  purity  of 
hue,  more  especially  in  the  whites, 
and  flexibility  of  texture,  without  a 
crack,  after  many  years  in  a  London 
atmosphere."  The  translator  recom- 
mends it  from  her  own  practice  and 
experience. 

We  have  ourselves,  in  this  Maga- 
zine, on  a  former  occasion,  spoken  of 
a  sort  of  distemper  painting— though 
to  give  it  that  name  is  not  very  highly 
to  recommend  it.  We  have,  never- 
theless, found  it  very  good,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  getting  in  a  sub- 
ject, as  affording  means  of  great  rapi- 
dity of  execution.  We  allude  to  the 
admixture  of  starch  and  oil — the  less 
oil  the  more  like  distemper  will  it  be ; 
or,  wo  sliould  rather  say,  fresco,  which 
it  much  more  resembles ;  but  oil  may 
be  used  with  it  in  any  proportion. 
The  starch  should  be  made  as  for 
domestic  use,  with  water  saturated 
with  borax,  and  the  oil  added  by 
degrees,  and  the  whole  stirred  up 
together  while  warm ;  and,  in  this 
n^dium,  the  colours  should  be  ground 
as  well  as  worked.  It  is  curious  that 
here,  too,  the  borax  is  of  use ;  for  it 
not  only  enables  the  oil  to  mix  with 
the  water  of  the  starch,  but  it  gives 
the  starch  a  consistence  and  toughness, 
which  without  it  it  never  possesses.  We 
have  found  colours  retain  their  hue 
and  purity  remarkably  well  with  this 
vehicle,  llie  whole  bears  out  equally, 
but  without  shining.  The  second 
painting  may  produce  any  desired 
richness.     It  is  not  unpleasant  to 


paint  upon  %  ifvt  grand  McdB  nHh 
this  veiiide,  wImd  the 
ground  will  dry  sod 

Thereiftiiocotoiiri 
we  are  more  at  a  loaa  in 
old  pictures,  than  the 
are  mentioned  by  Gomiiio— InttRS 
a  cobalt,  aiid  vltramartae.  KnA 
regard  to  the  sparing «m  oftkeUUtTf 
as  the  most  exprasire,  some  pnwiieal 
hints  may  be  met  with.  We  have 
often  wondered  with  what  Une  their 
deep-ton^  cool  greens  were  nads, 
as  in  the  landscapes  of  Gasmor  Torn 
sin.  It  was  probal^  -  GeaiifM% 
azzuro  deOa  magna  (German  blae 
or  cobalt.)  Pmssian  bine  is  of  re- 
cent invention.  WebeHereMrFleld 
considers  it  a  good  ooloor.  It  is  made 
of  so  many  hues  that  it  Is  diflfenlt  to 
procure  good,  and  it  is  said  to  to 
affected  by  iron.  We  have  lieard 
indigo  complained  of  as  n  ftigltive 
colour;  Cennino  mentions  it  for  sUea 
with  a  tempera  of  glne.  He  mefl- 
tions,  likewise,  a  green  cotolt,  or 
azzuro  deUa  m€^na.  White  tead, 
according  to  hun*,  may  be  need  wItt 
all  temperas.  He  says  it  is  the  on^ 
white  that  can  be  nsed  in  lectures; 
the  whites  in  the  old  pictores  are  veij 
pure,  so  that  we  may  be  satiAfled  ait 
its  durability.  Mafny  artkts  liave 
doubted  if  the  white  of  tiie  beat 
painters  was  white  lead,  and  many 
substitutes  have  been  proposed.  W^ 
may  rest  assured,  by  the  anthcvitj  ef 
Cenuino,  that  the  fault  is  not  in  tto 
lead,  but  in  the  vehicle,  whenerer  it 
changes.  There  is  a  letter  of  Titiatt^ 
in  which  he  laments  the  deatii  of  Uie 
maker  of  his  white;  it  was  madOt 
therefore,  we  are  t^  snppose,  with 
particular  care,  as  the  principal  pig-^ 
ment  for  light. 

Orpiment,  which  was  so  mneh  is 
use  in  Sir  Joshua's  time,  the  ill  eftcta 
of  which  is  visible  In  the  Prerident^ 
"Holy  Famyy"  in  onr^NationsI 
Gallery,  was  no  great  favoiffite  fat  tiw 
olden  time.  In  the  note  iqion  this 
pigment,  the  translator  takes  occaaJeo 
to  speak  of  powdered  f^ass,  hi  reier- 
ence  to  a  remark  of  ut  lire,  that 
powdered  glass  is  mixed  with  it,  which 
renders  it  lighteh  Mrs  Merrilleld  in* 
fers  from  this,  that  it,  powdered  fl^aaa» 
is  opaque,  tlndoubt^ly  it  is  so  fia 
its  dry  state,  and  probahly  with  thft 
glue  tempera,  which  alone,  acooidiag 
to  Cennino,  is  its  proper  Tohlcli  *\~^ 
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mixal  with  oil  His  tronDpareut — and 
mixed  iamndi  liudyniili  (li^ciiu, 
will  gire  them  gntat  rithmea,  and 
tha.t  degree  of  d'uusparency,  ev^u  to 
jii^enis  raltiT  of.aquc,  wliicli  we 
observe  io  Ute  siiListiincii  at  the  pig- 
ments of  the  best  liiru.'.  Chiiiii  day, 
and  magnesia  tno,  are  opwine  in  tUi^ir 
powdered  and  dry  ^tate,  but  mixed 
with  the  pigiDi'iit.s,  var;  their  power 
ad  libitum,  prei;isely  by  the  transpa- 
rency they  afford.  "  These  two  latter 
snbstaDces  have  likewise  a  correctire 
quality  upon  oils,  and  we  are  aitsured 
by  4^]r  Coathupe,  and  have  certainly 
found  it  to  be  so,  that  magnesia  is  a 
dryer.  We  have  liuilcd  magno^a  and 
oil  together, T( TV  ihUk  aod  jelly -lilte, 
and  leaving  the  ]>i|>kin  esjiosed,  have 
been  snrpnaed  to  liiid  no  skin  npon 
the  surface.  Mrs  Meni&eld  certain- 
ly erra  in  tbinkiug  ^'lass,  when  mixed 
with  oils,  opaque.  The  blacks  of  Cen- 
nino  ai'e  from  a  sloee,  and  opaqoe ; 
from  vine  tenilnls,  ("  very  btack.  and 
transparent;")  fnim  skins  of  almonds 
and  kernels  of  peaches,  ("  a  pvrfeet 
and  fine  black;")  and  lamp  black,  fi'oni 
tlic  amokc  of  linseed  oil.  A[r  Field 
observes,  that  all  curliouoa-ous  Uaeka 
rai\ed  with  wUite  have  a  presenting 
iuHueuce  upon  (olours,  owing  chend- 
cnlly  to  the  blo;u;liing  power  of  car- 
bon, and  chromatically  to  the  neutral- 
ising and  contrasliug  power  of  black 
with  white.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in 
his  palette,  fbe  accvnnt  of  which  is 
so  unfortunately  broken  otT  tor  lack 
of  paper,  meutitma  the  mixing  tveiy 
colour  with  black.  Yet  we  have  met 
with  many  paintei^  who  totally  reject 
It,  and  fancy  it  makes  Ibeir  pictures 
black.  This  is  very  absurd,  far  black 
mixed  with  any  other  pigment  ceases 
to  be  black;  and  nn  aniat  may  paint 
very  black  pictures  without  the  use 
of  that  pigment.  What  TniL-ui  re- 
commends, ODe  «lio  would  be  a  co- 
lonrist  need  not  reject.  It  seems 
there  was  of  old  much  caatlon  (hat 
iron  should  not  touch  the  colours. 
Yet  there  is,  ive  believe,  muclk  iron 
in  ochres.  Mr  Coathupe  baa  clearly 
shown,  that  even  Naples  yellow  does 
not  suffer  from  contact  with  ii'on, 
otherwise  than  by  abraeiiHi,  by  which 
the  steel  of  tbc  knife  beeomed  ituclf  a 
pigment,  as  on  the  hone.  Modem 
sdence  has  mneh  enlarged  the  gaIoot 
list.  There  is  thus  the  grcaKr  temp- 
tation offered  to  ranko  endless  varie- 
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tiea.  It  has  been  rcinarlted  is  lan- 
guage, that  ilie  beat  wiktets  have  the 
most  brief  vocabulary — so  It  may  \it, 
that  the  bc«t  colourists  wid  hare  l^e 
fewest  coloun}.  The  rule  has  been 
verified  in  the  old  maetets  of  the  beat . 
time.  Cenniao  Ceuuini,  who  always 
begins  from  tho  begbning,  rccou- 
mcnds  drawing  with  the  pen— his  pen, 
for  that  also  lie  tells  you  how  to  nuke, 
bad  no  slit.  O  days  of  Perryiau 
iunovatiou !  It  waa  very  well,  a  vast 
improvement,  almost  equal  to  that  of 
adding  the  shirt  to  the  raflles,  to  io- 
rent  one  slit — we  have  them  now 
with  two  and  with  three. 

Very  strict  slndioa  in  anatomy  were 
not  much  in  vogue  among  the  eaily 
painters.  Our  author  recommends 
drawing  from  nature,  and  lays  down 
hia  canon  of  proportions  of  the  human 
body,  which  wiU  be  little  heeded  by 
our  academies.  The  old  Italiau  is  not 
very  complimentary  to  the  ses.  Mr 
Etty  will  open  hia  eyes  with  alarm, 
t4)  And  he  has  been  pracUaing  all  his 
life  in  a  wrong  direction,  when  ho 
reads  "  leavo  that  of  woman,  fur  there 
are  noito  perfectly  proportioned." 
We- arc  not  quite  certain,  if  some  of 
Mr  Elty'a  stay-spoiled  figures  aro 
taken  for  «tan)plee,  but  that  the  opi- 
nion of  the  old  Itatiao  may  be  in  sumo 
credit.  We  spoke  in  the  v^mmeucu- 
ment  of  this  paper,  of  tlie  "  (tnmmi 
Fomis,"  which  &I.  Ueiinito  oondudr 
ed  to  be  copal.  The  translator,  in  a 
note,  offei's  a  conjecture  not  without 
its  probability,  that  it  may  have  boen 
sandanc,  the  "  Vemice  Ja  Scrlvere" 
of  Cenniuo,  aod  quotes  BaffaeUo  Bor- 
gbini  in  hia  "  Beposo."  If  yon  wou]il 
hare  yonr  varuiah  biiiliant,  use  mocb 
saadarac— It  makes  certainly  a  very 
hard  varnish — it  is  difficult  to  corn- 


its  being  included  ii 
lifit  of  trash,  aa  only  fit  to  polish 
boots,  that  moved  the  satirical  pen  of 
Boschini: — 

"  O  do  cho  atrarie  ae  fa  eavpt'al ! 
D'ogio  d'aveiio,  mailire  e  itrndrscs, 
E  IremeDtina  fper  no  dir  triaca) 
Robe  che  llarteravc  ogni  Wiva!."" 

Mabco  BoBmiat. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  of  "  En- 
canstic  Paiuliug."  It  must  havo 
been    discontinued  bcfoi-e   liie   time 
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of  Giotto,  as  shown  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Lanzi — no  wax  has  been 
found  in  pictures  painted  after  the 
year  1360.  We  know  that  Sir  Jo- 
shua Reynolds  frequently  used  it,  as 
have  some  painters  since  his  day. 
We  cannot  suppose  that,  mixed  with 
oU,  it  would  ever  give  pigments  their 
proper  hardness. 

Dryers  are  not  mentioned  by  Cen- 
nino,  excepting  verderame  (verdigris,) 
and  that  as  a  mordant.    How  were 
the  oils  made  to  dry?    Will  the  sun 
be  sufficient  ?  In  the  summers  in  Italy 
their  mixed  oils  readily  dry.    But  in 
Holland,  as  in  England,  for  at  least 
a  great  part  of  the  year,  they  will  not 
dry  of  themselves ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  longer  the  pigments  are  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  oil,  the 
greater  is  the  change.    White  lead  is 
by  no  means  the  best  drying  colour ; 
and  if  lead,  as  a  dryer,  b  so  injurious 
as  some  will  have  it  to  be,  to  colours 
in  general,  why  do  we  not  find  it  so 
in  white  lead  ?   Cennino  recommends 
garlic  pounded  to  a  juice,  and  cleared, 
as  a  mordant.    It  is  supposed  that  it 
gives  a  dr}ing  quality  to  oil.     The 
practice  of  the  old  masters  in  drying 
their  pictures  in  the  sun — was  it  only 
to  effect  the  drying?    We  believe 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  is  most 
beneficial  to  newly  painted  pictures. 
We  have  now  a  picture  before  us 
which  was  disagreeably  oily,  and  fet 
did  not  well  bear  out.    We  laid  it  on 
the  grass,  face  uppermost,  where  it 
lay  for  about  ten  days  during  heat 
and  cold,  day  and  night,  dry  weather 
and  wet,  and  in  some  few  burning  days 
exposed  to  the  sun ;  during  these  hot 
days,  we  had  it  frequently,  plentifully 
washed  with  water,  left  on  for  the 
sun  to  take  up.    We  have  this  day 
removed  the  picture  to  the  easel.  The 
"  oily  appearance  "  was  gone,  it  was 
very  dry,  but  p'.ire,  and  clean,  and 
bore  out  e(iually,  but  rather  like  dis- 
temper.    It  is  a  question  worth  con- 
sidering, whether  the  atmosphere  did 
not  take  up  the  impurities  of  the  oil, 
which  always  come  to  the  surface. 

There  is  proof  enough  of  this.  A  pic- 
ture, unless  it  be  painted  with  very  little 
oil  indeed,  will  become,  in  a  few  days 
after  being  painted,  greasy — it  will  not 
t  ake  water  on  the  surface— in  fact, "  sec- 
ca  tcme  acqua"  will  not  bear  water. 
If,  in  this  state,  the  surface  be  lightly 

'  *  ^d  over  with  common  sand  and 


water,  this  grearineM  win  bTBimd, 
and  the  sufafie will  not  otdwbtdmM^ 
bnt  beantIM;   this  gnaamum  will, 
however,  in  a  dajor  two  oome  agaii. 
If  the  process  of  sanding  be  repeMd, 
wUil^greaBme89€ioesmoieom»affaa^ 
we  conjecture  that  we  huTo  doneftr 
the  picture  what  time,  bnt  a  kMiig  tiaie, 
might  do — we  have  remored  mM  tha 
impurity  of  the  oil.     We  belieiv  tiut 
pictures  after  that  do  not  nndflfgoftfr- 
ther  change,  and  if  the  paint  be  toler- 
ably hard,  may  be  Tamiabed — aad 
that  they  will  become  mnidi  aooeer 
hard ;  for  it  is  more  than  piobable  that 
this  greashiess  in  the  oil  ia  the  mail 
cause  of  retarding  the  diying.    We 
have   followed  this   praotiee  many 
years,  and  always  with  the  same  r- 
suits.    It  is  snrprisbig  bow  aooD  after 
painting  yon  may  sand — even  eoane 
red  sand  will  not  remove  pafaifei  that 
is  yet  tacky — ^it  mnch  remedies  the 
"  colori  olcesL"    The  transUtor  laTS 
much  stress  in  the  pnSace  iqxHi  the 
importance  of  white  groonda.  In  the 
olden  time,  it  appears,  that  when  tbcj 
were  not  of  gold,  they  were  wUle; 
and  Leonardo  da  Vind  thna  lays  down 
his  precept — ^*  Sempre  a  qaeUi  oolori 
che  vuoi  che  habmo  beUesa  piepaie- 
rai  prime  H  campo  ctmdkUttmoi  e 
questo  dice  de*  oolori  che  aono  tnuH- 
parenti,  perche  a  qnelli  che  noa  aooo  - 
transparenti  non  giova  campo  cUaio.** 
And  yet  Leonaitlo  is  said  to  have 
painted  occasionally  on  the  caavam 
without  any  otho*  priming  than  a  coat 
of  glue.    His  pictnres  so  painted  are 
said  to  be  durable,  and  worthjUs 
peat  name.  We  should  have  ^kwbled 
if  Utian  did  always  paint  on  a  white 
ground— and   shonld   fix   upon   the 
''  Peter  Martyr"  as  the  saljed  of 
doubt.    It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
practice  of  Correggio ;  if  so,  be  did  not 
always  derive  the  benefit  firom  the 
ground  which  white  grounds  are  said 
to  confer,  for  his  painting  is  so  gener- 
ally solid,  and  the  transparsaey  so 
much  the  effect  of  his  glazing,  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  be  should 
have  given  the  preference.    It  is  said 
the  Flemish  School  used  white  gnmnda 
— ^probably  Rubens  did  so  geDeral^, 
not  all  other  painters.    Te^en  naed 
a  light  drab,  and.  If  we  were  to  Judge 
from  some  of  his  skies,  painted  upon 
it  when  that  thhily  coloued  gromid 
was  wet     Unless  a  mat  bo^y  of 
colour  be  used,  even  in  me  most  tnns* 
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parent  puntiog,  white  eroirndB  are 
apt  to  give  a  n'ejLkness  ana  flimsinesa. 
Caspar  PouBsin,  and  perhaps  gener- 
ally, Nicolo,  painted  on  red  gronnda; 
the  former  probably  often  npon  a 
venniliun  gronnd,  though  moet  com- 
monly on  one  of  a  deeper  tone  ;  the 
advantage  of  this,  in  landscapes,  snch 
as  his,  is  evident.  There  is  no  colonr 
so  good  as  red  to  set  off  greens  ;  and 
in  fact,  to  make  tints  appear  green, 
that  on  another  ground  wonld  not  so 
be ;  and,  moreover,  a  red  gronnd,  from 
its  warmth,  mBkes  those  greens  ap- 
pear cool,  deep,  and  refreshing,  which 
is  so  strong  a  characteristic  in  the 
colouring  of  that  great  Italian  land- 
scape painter,  Gaspar  Pon^sill. 

The  most  important  redjif.^  <•{  (.'en- 
nino  CcDDini  may  be  thosi.'  » lutli  re- 
late to  fresco- painting ;  anil  ii;:  that  is 
now  likely  to  be  nationally  revived, 
this  publication  is  weU-tiiiieil.  So 
mach  has  been  said  and  nrittcn  of 
late  upon  this  sabject,  thul  no  think 
it  beat  simply  to  refer  to  tbo  te:it  and 
notes.  To  those  who  menn  to  prac- 
tise fresco,  they  may  be  impoiTant. 
Besides  the  valao  of  the  rpdpes  of 
Cennino,  there  are  Incideiiially  some 
curloQS  things  not  anworthy  of  notice. 
All  persons  must  have  been  surprised 
in  pictures  of  grave  subjecis,  and  we 
miglit  especially  mention  those  of 
Paal  Veronese,  that  doge  iirc  intro- 
duced as  attendants  on  feasts,  nnd  we 
find  them  gnawing  bones  en  very  fine 
floors.  But  we  find  in  Ceiiuino'Cen- 
nini  ttiat  it  was  tho  practit-c  to  throw 
their  bones  under  the  tablo.  t'cnnino 
recommends  them  to  be  gathered  and 
selected  for  black  pigmentir.  Vt'o.  have 
heard  it  said  that  Murillo  nns  partial 
to  the  pigments  made  from  beef  bones 
takeu  after  dinner. 

There  is  a  practice,  or  «-e  should 
say  hajipily  there  waa,  in  ilie  days  of 
these  old  painters,  which  did  not  tend 
very  much  to  raise  the  profession. 
"  Sometimes,  in  the  coursi;  uf  your 
practice,"  says  Cennino,  "you  will 
be  obliged  to  paint  flesb,  esjieciBlly 
faces  of  men  and  women."  Ho  re- 
commends the  painting  them  with 
egg  tempera,  with  oil,  and  with  oil 
and  liquid  vamuA,  "  which  is  tho 
most  powerful  of  temperas."  He  pro. 
cccds  to  tcU  how  the  punt  is  to  be 
removed.  Chapter  162  is  eulirely 
devoted  to  the  ladies,  and  offers  a 


cantion  now  happHy  nnnecessaiT-,  but 
it  is  80  qnuntly  given,  that  we  qoote 
it:~ 

"  It  Bometimee  happens  that  young 
ladies,  especially  those  of  Florence, 
endeavour  to  faeigfaten  their  be«n^  by 
the  application  of  coloius  and  medi- 
cated waters  to  the  skin.  Bnt  as 
women  who  fear  God  do  not  make 
use  of  these  things,  and  as  I  do  not 
wish  to  render  myself  obnoxious  to 
them,  or  to  incur  the  displeasure  of 
God  and  onr  Lady,  I  shidl  say  no 
more  on  this  subject.  But  I  advise 
yon,  that  if  you  deau^  to  preseno 
your  oomplexion  fbr  a  long  period,  to 
wash  yourself  with  water  from  ttie 
fomitaiiis.  nvi'i-.^.  or  nells ;  aud  1 
>v;\i-ii  y„u,  th;il  if  jaii  u^e  cuiiiictica, 
your  r'iice  "111  scon  beeomii  iviihcred, 
your  teeth  black,  and  you  will  becomi! 
old  before  the  natural  course  of  time, 
and -be  tho  ugliest  object  possible. 
This  is  (juite  sufficient  to  say  on  this 
snbjoct." 

A  modern  painter  with  whom  we 
are  acinaintcd,  declares  that  ho  has 
very  often  been  called  npon  to  paint 
",nnder  the  eyes"  of  certain  '■  young 
men  about  town" — we  presume  of 
the  Titmouse  grade — that  they  might 
appear  the  more  decently  before  the 
public  and  Jheir  employers. 

If  poor  Cennino  hai!  entcrtiUned  no 
other  fears  bat  tho  displeasure  of  the 
fair  sex,  he  would  bavo  passed  a  hap- 
pier old  age.  Wo  know  not  that  he 
condescended  to  paint  faces,  however, 
in  his  most  abject  condition.  There 
was  ever  from  the  beginning  n  com- 
plaint of  tho  little  favour  bestowed 
upon  artists  m  general.  Was  tho  art 
considered  a  slavish  practice  ?  Grccia 
Capta  taught  it  to  the  Romans,  with 
whom,  notwithstanding  tho  force  of 
some  few  high  names,  as  of  Falnns 
Pictor,  it  waa  at  no  time  in  very  Ugh 
repute. 

Tho  indefatigable  Gaye  says  of  the 
fluctuations  incidental  to  the  profes- 
sion of  arts — "While,  on  one  hand, 
paintei-s,  sculptors,  and  military  en- 
gineers flourish  as  ambussadors,  ma- 
gistrates, and  correspondents  with 
princes,  others  live  overwhelmed  with 
debt,  and  pleading  for  subsistence."  A 
tax  return  of  Jocopo  de  Domeoico, 
painter,  ^ves  this  sad  account  of  him- 
self—" Kver  since  HOO,  have  I  gono 
on  stntggling,  and  eating  the  bread 
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of  others,  mita  1421 ;  after  which  I 
TCtarned  to  Florence,  where  I  fovmd 
myself  plundered,  aud  in  debt,  and 
totally  destitute."  The  reader  will  be 
surprised  at  his  remedy,  and  the  mo- 
dem Poor-law  Commissioners,  those 
"  Indociles  panperiem  pati,"  will  deny 
the  test  of  destitution,  and  feel  a  se- 
parating impulse ;  for  he  continues — 
*^I  took  a  wife,  and  went  to  Pisa, 
where  I  mended  the  roads  about  the 
gates,  and  staid  four  years."  The  tax 
returns  afford  curious  documents.  We 
have  that  of  Massaccio : — "  Declara- 
tion of  the  means  of  Tommaso  di 
Giovanni,  called  Massaccio,  and  of 
his  brother  Giovanni,  to  the  officers 
of  the  iisc,  detailing  their  miserable 
means,  inability,  and  liability  —  We 
live  in  the  house  of  Andrea  Macigni, 
for  which  we  pay  ten  florins  a-year." 
'^  The  son  of  this  Andrea  bound  him- 
self apprentice  in  the  studio  of  N^ndi 
Bicci  for  two  years,  in  1458,  aged 
seventeen,  to  have  fifteen  florins  and 
a  pair  of  shoes  yearly."* 

It  was  the  custom  of  writers,  in  the 
time  of  Cennino,  to  neglect  the  precept 
of  Horace.  They  did  not  rush  "  Jn 
medias  res" — Cennino  in  particular. 
He  not  only  begins  with  the  beginning 
of  every  paiticular  thing,  or  invention, 
or  practice;  but  thinks  it  necessary  to 
commence  his  work  on  the  arts  with 
a  much  earlier  fact  than  the  produc- 
tion of  Leda^s  egg — even  with  the 
creation  of  the  world — and  immedi- 
ately deduces  the  art  of  paintmg  from 
the  fall  of  Adam,  who  was  from  that 


event  oompelled  fo  1-,.^,— . , 
ventioo— Jience  the  lurft.  His.bodt  m, 
howerer,  written  In  m  pftoos  mint; 
nor  have  we  naw-a-di^j»  may  ffmat,  m 
good  taste,  to  ridicnle  Us  — ^^g  wp 
with  his  reverence  Ibr  tlw  rrmtwr, 
and  the  Virgin  Mary,  smd  all 
in  general,  uid  St  ^-^rttiThiM^ 
Francis,  St  John  the  Bepiiatv  S^ 
thony  of  Padom,  '^  the   rorqioaco  of 


Giotto  of  Taddeo,  and  of  Agn^i^  Hm 
master  of  Cennino;"  nor  do  we  in  tha 
least  doubt,  nay,  admro  his  hapof 
zeal,  when  he  says  that  he  beghw  mi 
book  **  for  the  utility,  and  good,  and 
advantage  of  those  who  wonld  attain 
perfection  in  the  arts."   Weaaidthit 
this  is  a  beantifdl  volnme ;   the  few 
phites  and  illnsfcratioos  are  not  the 
least  of  its  charms :  thej  ace  drawn 
on  stone  by  the  translator.     We  hail 
the  republication  of  every  old  work 
on  the  arts ;  and  altbongii  as  yet  we 
have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  dis- 
cover the  vehicle  of  Tithui  or  Cor- 
reggio,  we  do  not  despahr.    Jh  a  ior- 
mer  paper,  if  we  mistake  not,  we 
mentioned  a  treatise  of  Bnbena--'*  De 
Lumine  et  Colore  '* — said  to  have  been, 
somewhat  more  than  half  a  eentuj 
ago,  in  the  possession  of  a  canon  of 
Antwerp,  a  descendant  of  Snbens: 
surely  it   may  be  worth   enqaiiing 
after.  It  is  said  to  be  in  Latin,  wldch,: 
not  being  a  living  and  moveable  lan- 
guage, is  the  best  form  from  wUch 
we  could  have  a  translation  npon  sqj 
subject  relating  to  the  arts. 


*  We  are  greatly  multiplying  artists,  by  **  the  promise  to  the  «ar,**  sad  by  otr 
Art-Unions ;  whether  we  are  like  to  have  such  returns  to  the  CommiMioiMri  of  the 
Income-tax  as  those  we  have  quoted,  as  a  consequence  of  our  forced  and  hot  hud 
encooragcmenty  remains  to  be  seen.  Lord  Brougham  objects  to  the  nihtiad 
mania,  on  account  of  the  beggary  to  be  induced  when  the  employment  they  give 
rise  to  is  over.  When  the  ferment  of  patronage  shall  again  have  wttled  down  Uk 
a  selection  of  a  few  favourites,  may  we  not  entertain  somewhat  similar  fieara  } 


xstuehcb  of  srebs. 


It  is  not  to  be  Eupposcd  tbat~a 
man  is  to  be  styled  "  dresBcd  "  wbcn 
he  has  only  ^t  a  proper  coat  on  tiis 
back ;  BomeiLing  more  than  thte  is 
Decessaty  ere  ho  can  claim  a  place  in 
the  beau  mande,  or  can  decently  fignre 
in  a  to/  pari.  There  is  no  one,  in- 
deed, but  your  mere  Hottentot,  who 
considers  himself  the  pisk  of  fnahion 
solely  from  the  fact  of  throwing  some- 
thing, more  or  less  becoming,  over  his 
shoulders ;  thongli,  by  the  way,  we 
once  hcttrd  of  a,  negro  chief  n'fao,  in 
a  state  of  nnclnd  majesty,  clapped  a 
gold-laced  coched-hat  on  Lis  head, 
and  then  sti'otted  abont  with  an  air 
of  intense  sotisfaction  at  the  result  of 
his  habilimeatary  effort.  He  was  no* 
a  well-dresBcd  man  this  chief,  any 
more  then  oor  friend  the  Frenchman 
in  the  diligence ;  but  we  will  tell  you 
this  Ksthctic  story,  gentle  reader. 

It  waa  oor  de«Einy  once— ns  it  has 
been,  too,  of  many  a  son  of  perfidious 
Albion — to  be  jonniejing  aeross  the 
monotonous  plains  of  Upper  Bur- 
gundy, en  route  (or  the  gay  capital. 
'TWAS  a  summer  mom,  and  the 
breezy  call  of  the  incense-breathing 
lady,  as  Gray  the  poet  calls  her, 
came  delightfully  iipon  our  bested 
forehead,  as  we  puslied  down  the 
four-paned  rattling  window  of  that 
clnmsy  tjpetication  of  slowness,  mis- 
named a  diligence,  to  escape  from  the 
stifling  atmosphere  of  the  rafonde. 
Onr  fellow- travellers  consisted  of  a 
couple  of  greaf^y,  black -haired,  sallow- 
faced  cures,  two  farmers'  wives  with 
a  puking  child  each,  onr  own  portly 
self,  and  the  sixth  passenger.  Now, 
this  sixth  indhidnnl,  wlio  was  In  real- 
ily  the  eighth  Christian  immmed  in 
this  quasi  Black-hole,  was  one  of 
those  uondcjienpt  Parisian  cxisteocea, 
to  define  whom  i.'i  almost  impossible 
to  those  who  have  never  witnessed 
the  animal.  He  might  have  been  a 
eonnnis-vi^ni/fur,  or  a  clerk  iu  the 
passport -office,  or  the  keeper  of  a 
small  cafd,  or  an  epieier,  but  he  did 
not  look  stupid  enongb  for  the  last. 


Be  this  as  it  may,  he  was  short 
rather  ihnn  tall,  lean  rather  than  fat, 
—in  a  shabby  brown  sortout— smok- 
ed and  took  snatf— had  been  in 
Danphine — thonght  the  Germans  a 
set  of  European  Chioese — considered 
a  national  gtiard  aa  the  model  of  a 
good  soldier — kept  spitting  ont  of  the 
window  from  time  to  time— stretched 
his  legs  most  inconveniently  against 
ours — tied  lils  head  np  at  dark  iu  s 
dirty  bird's-eye  blue  cotton  mouehoir- 
de-poche,  and  snored  throughout  the 
'night.  He  told  ns  that  ho  had  not 
washed  or  shaved  himself  since  leav' 
lugLyona,twodaj's  before;  and  in  the 
morning,  JQst  as  wo  were  opening  the 
window,  M on aienr  yawned,  stretched, 
rubbed  bis  ^cs,  spat  and  spoke — 
"  BacriS  Dom  de  cochon !  Conductcurt 
eondnctenrl  vous  m'avcz  done  onblid  I 
n  fallait  me  faire  descendrc  \h,  bas ! — 
Ubasl  I^<  lit  I  nom  de  Dicn!"~ 
"Plsdt-ll?"  8(Jd  the  cmiiiartfur  as 
he  came  round  to  the  door,  taking  bis 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  "'qu'cst  ee  quo 
Yons  voulez,  M'sieur?  " — "  Je  voua 
avais  dit  iin'il  fallait  me  faire  descen- 
dre  cfacK  M.  Bnbois,  et  maiutenaiit 

nons  TOili  k oi  somraes-nons,  par 

eseniple?"  "ImWcilol  U  y  a  encora 
trois  bonnes  lienes  JL  la  Pissottel" 
and  the  angry  eonituclevr,  who  had 
been  roused  from  hiasleep,  and  climbed 
over  and  round  the  lumbering  vehicia 
to  the  back-door,  now  climbed  round 
and  over  again  to  the  btmauaie.  The 
sLxth  paasenger  squeezed  himself  back 
into  the  comer,  and  resumed : — "  M. 
Dubois  nc  m'attcnd  pas:  d'ailleurs  je 
ne  le  connais  pas:  c'est  ^gal;  je  me 
niehcrai  chez  Ini  ponr  nnts  huitoine 
de  jours :  j'y  feral  de  bonnes  affaires." 
All  this  was  of  course  as  nnintelligible 
to  the  other  passengers  as  it  would 
have  been  nnintcresiing  if  we  had 
cared  to  listen  to  him  : — "  Pnisqu'H 
pent  y  avoir  des  domes,"  he  went  on, 
"  il  fant  faire  ma  toilette."  So  say- 
ing, he  took  off  his  podiet-handker- 
chief  from  his  bead,  and  wiped  bia 
face  well  with  it,  yawned  a  good  deal, 
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and  spat  incontinently;  opened  his 
coat,  spread  back  and  jerked  down 
the  lapels ;  shoved  his  fingers  comb- 
fashion  and  comb-colour  through  bis 
matted  hair  till  it  stood  up  a  la  Buga- 
boo ;  and  then  looked  round  for  admi- 
ration. "Ah!  je  ravais  oublie!" 
he  exclaimed.  Upon  this  he  pulled  out 
a  large  shabby  green  pocket-book 
from  his  coat ;  took  oflf  a  greasy  black 
stock,  displaying  a  collarless  shirt  and 
a  ne<i,  upon  the  tinge  of  which  it  would 
be  needless  to  descant,  and  then  ex- 
tracting from  the  pocket-book  two 
curvilinear  pieces  of  dirty  white  pa- 
per, which  had  been  folded  more  than 
once,  and  had  an  ink  spot  or  two  on 
their  surface,  applied  them  to  his  chin, 
holding  their  comers  in  his  mouth, 
buckled  on  his  stock  again  over  them, 
adjusted  these  pseUdo  collars  by  aid 
of  his  watch-back,  grinned  a  mile  of 
approbation,  and  exclaimed,  "  Me 
voila  propre!" 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  propre  in  one 
article  of  dress  only :  you  must  pre- 
serve a  certain  »sthetical  toumure^ 
or  else  set  yourself  down  among  the 
frampy  multitude  for  ever.  This  must 
be  our  apology,  dear  reader,  for  thus 
detaining  your  attention,  and  for  set- 
ting before  you  "  things  unattempted 
yet  in  prose  or  rhjone,"  which  may 
tend,  if  properly  applied,  to  the  inap- 
preciable beautification  of  your  own 
valuable  person.    Descend  we  there- 
fore from  the  head  and  trunk  of  man 
— a  curious   bathos — ^to  his   under- 
standings and  unmentionables;  yon 
know  what  we  mean.    And  herein, 
as  in  duty  bound,  draw  we  a  distinc- 
tion.   "  We  know  how  to  call  all  the 
drawers  by  name,"  (i^  we  may  so  take 
a  liberty  with  friend  William's  prose;) 
and  let  us  therefore  premise  that  we 
shall  notice  the  unmentionable  trews, 
femoraUn^   or  periscelemata — as  the 
Greeks  would  probably  have  called 
them,  only  they  wore  them  not,  but 
like  Highland  laddies  preferred  their 
own  hides — of  the  virile  portion  of  the 
community  only.  As  for  those  tanta- 
lizing appendages  of  the  better  por- 
tion of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  we 
leave  them  in  their  proper  conceal- 
ment.   We  could  easily  write  a  vo- 
lume or  two  to  show  that  the  custom 
came  from  Ormus,  or  Ind,  or  Araby 
the  Blest ;  but  criticism  would  not  be 
tolerated,  and  besides — 


^  Levins  fit  patientia 

Quidquid  oorrigere  est  nefai." 

^  On  8  accoutume  k  tout !  ** 
Go,  therefore,  aesthetic  reader,  to 
Trajan's  column  at  Rome,  and  amid 
the  barbaric  costumes  which  adorn  it, 
you  will  find  the  nrototype  of  the 
modem  trouser.     Or  you  need  not 
travel  so  much  out  of  your  way-    In 
the   Townley  Gallery  there  is  the 
figure  of  Mithras  with  a  fashionable 
pantaloon  on  his  legs;   and  in  the 
LfOuvro  there  are  two  or  three  discon- 
solate-looking barbaric  captives,  with 
their   trousers  flapping   about  their 
shins,  and  tied  round  their  ankles: 
these  are  the  originals  of  our  modem 
what-d'ye-call'cma.  As  for  the  good  old 
buckskins  of  our  venerated  grandaires 
and  govemors,  they  aroee  fii  Boman 
times.     Field-marshal  Julius  Cesar 
wore  something  very  near  of  kin  to 
them  under  his  military  kilt,  in  that 
pretty  little  skurmish  wherein  hQ  first 
had  the  honour  of  exchangUig  stones 
and  darts  with  our  British  ancestors ; 
and  from  those  days  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time  has  this  garment  maintained 
its  ground,  and  proved  its  ntUity,  with 
unking  peitinacity.   Now,  we  do  not 
approve  of  the  barbaric  trews:  that 
tying  of  them  round  the  ankles,  though 
it  kept  out  the  cold,  was  decidedly  a 
Sawney  practice :  it  militated  against 
the  curves  of  Uio  leg,  and  destroyed 
all  firmness  and  dignity  of  smit    Far 
better  was  the  fashion  of  the  middle 
ages,  when  the  trouser  became  a  real 
pantaloon — a  pantaUm  coUant,  as  mo- 
dem artists  call  it,  and  when  the  Ml 
symmetry  of  the  limb  was  diandayed 
to  the  utmost  advantage.    This  was, 
no  doubt,  the  acme  of  perfection  that 
the  garment  in  question  was  capable 
of;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the 
mode  has  not  kept  its  position  in  so- 
ciety more  universally.    For  all  pur- 
poses of  ceremonial  or  ornamental 
dress,  this  form  should  still  be  ri- 
gidly adhered  to.    Utility  and  orna- 
ment here  go  hand  in  band,  or  rather 
inside  each  other.    No  disgnisement 
of  natural  form  is  attemptd ;  and  a 
man's  appearance  is  judged  of  at  its 
tme  value.    The  tight  pantaloon  is  at 
once  simple,  useful,  and  beantiftiL  So 
far  for  its  form.    But  there  is  an  im- 
mense difficulty  in  the  choice  of  its 
substance.     If  too  eUstic,  the  koaa 
will  soon  make  for  itself  one  oi  UuM 
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[irovoking  pndding-bngs  that  have 
toiidcd,  uoi-e  tban  any  thing  else,  to 
bring  the  foshioa  into  disfavour.  If 
too  rigid  and  too  frail,  you  ItnoiT  the 
caiiUstrophe  I  We  still  rcmomber  the 
cast!  of  a  fat  friend  of  ours  at  a  fancy- 
ball  !  Biiti^h  manufactDrlDg  ingenuity 
should  bestir  itself  to  invent  a  Btoff 
lit  for  satisfactorily  solving  this  vesti- 
lucutal  problem  of  the  greatest  strain ; 
aod  the  pantaloon  might  then  once 
more  resume  its  paramount  sway.  To 
revert  to  the  old  buckskin :  it  is  a 
perfeclly  respectable,  naefnl,  and  sa- 
tisfactory affair  for  tlie  purposes  to 
which  it  is  now  applied ;  and  worn 
with  a  stout  top-ljoot,  and  thromi  over 
the  side  of  a  gallant  horse,  has  no  su- 
perior in  the  Viorld.  It  is  also  a  very 
good  thing  to  put  on  if  you  ore  gobg 
to  a  DOW  tailor's  in  town,  especially  If 
you  can  write  Horliaway  Usll  as  your 
address.  The  man  will  «et  yon  down 
for  a  real  country -squire,  and  will  give 

Jou  tick  for  the  nost  twenty  years. 
tut  if  you  want  to  avoid  having  your 
pocket  picked,  don't  wear  buckskins  as 
you  go  along  Piccadilly ;  buckskins 
and  tops,  on  foot,  ore  ia  tnily Arcadian 
in  their  appearaniM!,  that  the  swell 
mob  cannot  resist  the  temptation,  and 
you  are  pretty  snre  to  be  victimized. 
As  for  the  unmeaning  black  things 
worn  with  white  silk  stockings  on 
court-days,  atid  gloried  in  by  all  the 
bcauic  of  the  eigbteeuth  ceatmy,  they 
ought  to  be  sent  to  the  right-about  as 
neither  useful  nor  becoming.  It  may 
lie  ail  very  well  for  Spanish  matadors 
and  Castiliau  dancers  to  weoi'  them ; 
l)ut  they  were  originally  intended  to 
have  boots  l>eneath  them — eo  Charles 
I.  wore  theiu  nntil  be  borrowed  a 
foolisli  fashion  from  France— and  from 
the  very  cut  and  nature  of  them,  they 
should  be  worn  so  still,  or  abandoned 
altogether.  We  quarrel  with  them, 
not  on  the  score  of  form  so  mnch  as 
on  that  of  inutility  and  undue  contrast 
of  colour.  If  the  thing  be  dark,  and 
the  slocking  light,  an  effect  of  elean- 
iincss  is  attaim^d ;  but  the  magpie  ap- 
pc.irance  imniedialely  prevails.  The 
case  is  the  same  aa  that  of  a  white 
wnistcowt  and  a  black  coat ;  loo  glar- 
ing, (ro;>prM«jnf^.  If  they  are  both  of 
the  same  colonr,  then  the  tight  and 
continuous  pantaloon  is  far  moiu  rea- 
sonable and  becoming,  and,  for  use, 
any  thing  else  is  better — experto  ci-ede. 
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The  only  exception  in  its  fovonr  that 
we  can  make,  is  for  the  sportsman 
and  the  farmer ;  for  him  who  joins  on 
a  stout  legging  or  a  gaiter,  whether  of 
ck>th  or  leather ;  or,  if  you  wish  to  do 
a  bit  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  to  some 
friend's  Tom  or  Logic,  here  ia  yoai' 
garment  de  rigueitr; — put  on  your  leg- 
gings, your  green  coats,  and  your 
white  hat,  and  vou  are  complete  ;  but 
unless  you  wish  to  be  mistaken  for 
your  Mend's  butler,  or  a  waiter  from 
your  clob,  do  not  ventnre  on  the  black 

The  tronscr,  then — the  modem 
trouser — what  are  we  to  say  of  this? 
Wiiy,  that  it  ia  the  most  useful,  the 
mostconifortablc,  the  most  economical, 
and  one  of  the  least  ugly  garments 
ever  invented  by  man.  We  almost 
remember  the  day,  dear  reader,  when 
as  yet  trousers  were  among  the  great 
unborn ;  It  was  only  the  Duke,  and 
those  dashing  fellows  at  his  heels, 
who  imported  the  idea,  wo  believe 
from  Germany  ori^ally,  though  M^ 
used  it  in  the  Peninsula.  After  lite 
battle  of  Waterloo,  no  man  of  any 
spirit  at  all  ever  wore  any  thing  eise 
for  common  use.  It  existed,  eerl  ainly, 
among  onr  honest  tars  long  previously 
to  tiiis  epoch ;  but  the  fasliion  did  not 
conie  from  them ;  the  rogo  originated 
with  the  Peuinsular  troops,  and  was 
confirmed  by  the  examples  of  the 
brilliant  staffs  that  accompanied  the 
Allied  wvcrcigns  to  this  country  in 
1814.  It  is  tnie  that  the  ti-ouser  did 
not  assume  ita  deAnite  and  rational 
form,  such  as  it  uow  has,  all  at  once; 
it  went  through  a  round  of  vagaries 
indicative  of  a  most  diseased  state  of 

Soblic  taste.  At  one  time  it  was  fdl 
la  Coia^ue,  and  yon  might  have 
made  a  gi'catcoat  out  of  a  pair ;  at  an- 
other, it  was  half  up  the  leg,  oud  more 
than  two  feet  in  circamfcrcnee ;  by 
degrees  it  got  strapped  down,  and  cnt 
away  into  a  sensible  kind  of  shape ; 
and  DOW  it  has  attained 'the  ^lute 
milifu,  making  a  happy  compromise 
between  the  tight  symmetry  of  the 
pantaloon,  and  tlio  flaunting  of  the 
sailor's  ducks.  An  immense  step  in 
the  improvement  of  this  garment  has 
been  made  by  the  introduction  of  aU 
that  beautiful  variety  of  plaids,  and 
checked  palteiiis,  which  are  so  com- 
monly used  i  those  in  wool  for  winter 
wear  ai-e  Unily  delightftil ;  while  for 
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summer  use,  the  trouser  recommends 
itself  to  our  untiring  favour  bj  the 
multiplicity  of  soft  light  substances 
which  are  every  where  employed. 
The  trouser  is  to  the  pantaloon  as 
the  foraging  cap  is  to  the  hat — good 
for  all  kinds  of  use,  and  likely  to  re- 
main so  for  an  indefinite  period; 
good  for  all  ranks  and  for  ail  ages. 
One  canon,  however,  should  be  laid 
down  as  to  the  cut: — no  pockets 
should  be  tolerated  on  any  account 
whatever:  they  make  a  man  look 
like  a  Yankee.  Tis  the  most  slovenly 
custom  on  earth  to  keep  your  hands 
in  your  pockets — yon  deserve  to  have 
them  sewed  in  if  you  indulge  in  it. 
And  therefore,  to  avoid -this  disagree- 
able penalty,  have  your  pockets  sewed 

The  next  step  downwards  in  the 
scale  of  dress  brings  us  to  the  basis, 
foundation,  and  understanding  of 
mankind — we  mean  boots  and  shoes; 
and  here,  being  approvers  of  both 
*^  men  and  women^s  concise  recti,"  as 
old  Joe  used  to  say,  we  must  give  a 
word  of  advice  to  both  sexes;  and 
ye  who  groan  under  the  torments  of 
corns,  ('^  bunions **  is  a  nasty  word, 
we  always  think  of  onions  when  we 
here  it,)  attend  to  our  dictum.  If 
any  thing  imperatively  demands  that 
utility  should  be  consulted  before 
ornament  in  its  construction,  it  i^  the 
covering  of  the  foot;  whoever  goes 
hunting  in  a  dancing-pump  is  a  fool, 
and  whoever  dances  in  a  shooting- 
shoe  is  a  clodhopper.  There  can  be 
no  donbt  that  the  human  mind  speed- 
ily adopted  normal  rules  of  design 
when  first  the  idea  of  protecting  the 
foot  was. started  in  the  world — and, 
on  the  whole,  less  absurdity  has  been 
evidenced  in  the  pedal  integuments 
than  in  most  other  matters  of  dress. 
The  old  tragic  buskin,  and  the  comic 
sock,  the  military  sandal,  caligcL,  and 
boot,  all  did  then:  duty  excellently  in 
ancient  times :  we  have  not  a  word 
of  reproach  for  them — and  their  suc- 
cessors in  the  middle  ages  acquitted 
themselves  of  their  duties  in  a  toler- 
ably satisfactory  manner,  though  not 
without  some  curious  flights  of  fancy. 
Thus  the  cross  gartering  of  the  Saxon 
buskin,  boots,  or  gaiter,  or  whatever 
else  it  miglit  have  been,  looks  to  us 
truly  abstuni  and  uncomfortable,  judg- 
ing from  the  caricatured  figures  of 


ancient  MSS. ;  but  the  peaked 
tied-up  points  of  the  l«h  ceiitai7« 
when  the  toe  was  faatoned  to  the 
knee,  strikes  us  as  the  fi«  phm  mltm 
of  human  foUy.  How  Riehard  IL^ 
courtiers  must  have  gone  ek^ipi^g 
and  spirting  about  in  the  mnd  that 
befouled  theur  streets  as  well  as  oval 
What  queer  figures  they  mutt  hitm 
cut  on  horseba^  in  a  nhiy  daj,  witk 
the  water  running  off  from  the  pen- 
dulous tips  of  theur  ahoeal  Never- 
thelesa,  there  was  something  good  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  npper  part  of 
the  shoe  or  half-boot  of  ttKMe  timeii  ' 
and  even  of  eariier  days,  aa  any  one 
who  reads  the  Art'Umom^  or  who 
knows  the  history  of  British  costamei 
can  telL  It  formed  an  appropriiie 
termination  to  the  ti^^t^-diemed 
limb ;  and  when  not  too  mnoh  point- 
ed, prolonged  the  natural  shape  of 
the  foot  into  a  gracefully-curving  aop- 
port.  Shoes,  in  the  present  eenae  of 
the  term,  were  not  then  worn:  eveiT 
thing  was  limited  to. the  elaatac  hal^ 
boots:  but  for  the  hnntamaii  or  the 
horseman,  not  armed  te  the  tanled 
field,  a  sort  of  brown  leather  boeft 
coming  up  to  the  knee  was  in  ooa- 
mon  use.  This  had  no  fiiLUiqg  Ung^ 
and  was  far  removed  from  the  lidicn- 
lous  Spanish  boot  of  after  dajs.  B 
was  a  plain  and  useM  aenraat  to  the 
cavalier,  and  became  him  mnoh  better 
than  the  ponderous  jack-boot  of  later 
times.  It  is  to  the  Spaniarda  that  we 
are  indebted,  if  ''indebted"  be  a  anit- 
able  term,  for  the  wide-tolled  frUIng 
boot  of  the  sixteenth  oeotniy;  that 
inconvenient,  no-8«rvlce  thnig  good 
for  the  stage-players,  fimnr-ballmeB, 
and  fellows  Uke  dd  Hndibru,  who 
crammed  a  portable  larder  andwar^ 
robe  into  its  unlkthomable  reoenee; 
but  for  the  rough-riding  horaemaa  or 
the  active  hunter,  a  nnisanoe  begfond 
all  description.  Boots  sioh  as  thmti 
may  look  admurably  well  injj^ctaraa; 
for  when  delineated  1^  a  Yaa^jke, 
any  thing  would  become  graoelhl ;  bat 
for  actual  practice,  they  would  aenne 
only  to  catch  the  rain,  and  to  gall  the 
legs  of  the  wearer.  Their  dmnrndint. 
the  top-boot,  has  reformed  ItfBlf  won- 
derfully, and  nearly  all  the  ihoonttt- 
nience  has  been  got  rid  oil  Still,  the 
brown  colour  of  the  top,  whlcb  laao 
longer  the  inside  of  the  boot  tnaed 
down,  as  it  was  once,  is  an 


oud  tlie  boot  itself  ought  to  be  merged 
in  ilieplain  single-coloured  boot  which 
is  uow  much  ii«ed  on  the  Coutment, 
though  in  England  patronized  only  by 
the  Aleltonians.  For  positive  nse,  the 
iKiot  onght  to  come  np  fully  to,  or 
above,  the  knee,  in  order  to  Btand  the 
frcar  tind  pressnre  of  the  saddle ;  bot 
for  ornament,  it  may  well  be  allowed 
to  rise  only  partially  op  the  l^g,  and 
to  be,  in  short,  the  bcantiftil  Uesstim 
or  Ilong^an  boot — far  the  most 
graceful  covering  ever  put  on  the  leg 
of  a  modem  European.  That  such  a 
tmly  elegant  boo^  bo  gcutlemaulifce, 
GO  drossy,  and  yet  so  thoroughly  ser- 
viceable, shonld  ever  have  gone  ont  of 
faebioD,  13  to  U3  a  melancholy^  though 
not  a  needed,  proof  of  the  sheer  ca-. 
price  by  which  men's  fancies  are  com- 
monly anayed.  Wo  sHspect,  however, 
that  if  any  came  more  ostenxiblo  than 
mere  accident  can  be  alleged  for  this 
change,  it  is  to  be  traced  to  some 
tnock-knee'd  or  spindle -shanked  fel- 
low, who  was  ashamed  to  show  his 
mis-shapen  lege,  and  therefore  con- 
cealed them  in  ioos«  tronserg.  These 
bootB,  it  le  true,  were  not  so  well  cal- 
cniated  for  campaigning  as  the  smaller 
ones  which  still  bear  the  great  man's 
name)  and  this  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  n  ilh  their  disuse ;  never- 
Iheless  the  cliange  ia  to  l>e  lamented 
Ksthetioally,  for  the  perfect  union  of 
ntility  and  ornament  was  never  so 
well  eiemplified  as  ia  the  Hessian 
boot. 

With  all  dnereiipcet  to  the  dancing 
world,  or  to  the  world  of  dancing- 
masters,  we  beg  leave  to  anathema- 
tize the  light  slioe  or  pump  ;  it  is  an 
ngly.  Inconvenient,  amuiiable  thing, 
fit  for  a  man  with  a  white  waistcoat, 
gold  chain,  knee-breeches,  &c.,  bat 
not  for  a  gentleman.  The  tme  lesthet- 
kal  article  is  cither  the  elastic  half- 
bnot  of  Ibn  middle  ages.  Siting  on  to 
the  pantaloon,  or  else  the  thin  Wel- 
lington boot  of  the  present  day  nnder 
the  trousers.  We  do  not  care  to  see 
yonr  ribbed  and  open-worked  silk 
stockings :  snch  display  is  not  for  the 
sterner  sex. ;  even  in  his  highest  mo- 
menta of  omamcDt,  a  man  should  al- 
ways bear  about  him  a  trace  of  the 
useful.  To  illmtratc  what  we  mean 
— a  man  is  not  bom  to  be  a  dancing- 
master,  nor  a  tavern -w alter ;  a  gen- 
deman,  more  especially,  is  intended, 


from  the  moment  he  con  I'un  alone,  to 
be  ready  for  feats  of  gallantry  aud 
hardihood.  He  should  dress  acoord- 
ingly ;  and,  as  a  fundamental  rule, 
the  reason  for  which  lies  deeper  than 
most  people  think,  u  gentleman  should 
always  be  so  attired  as  that,  if  occa- 
sion demands,  he  shonid  be  able  to 
mount  a  horse  on  the  tostaut  and  dde 
for  his  life.    Now,  yuar  modem  ex- 

Soisite  in  pumps,  or  your  old  beui  of 
le  last  centory  in  high  red-heeled 
shoes,  could  do  nothing  of  the  kind 
without  much  previons  preparation; 
and  we  take  it  to  he  a  sign  of  tiietr 
degenerating  manhood,  iiiue-tenths 
of  the  men  who  take  pleasure  in  shoes 
and  pumps,  are  hot  tailors  oa  hoiae- 
back  ;  and  the  old  fox-hunter,  or  the 
old  dragoon,  (good  types  both  in  their 
wn^  of  wbal  a  man  should  bo,)  lore 
their  boota  uest  to  their  bottle.  A 
slipper  and  a  dressing-gown  are  cx- 
cellcot  companions,  agree  well  to- 
gether, and  never  give  their  master  a 
moment's  nneasiness  ;  hence  theii' 
value ;  eimUariy,  a  stout  high-low 
and  a  good  leathern  legging,  buttoned 
well  over  the  onklo  beneath,  and  the 
knee  above,  will  carry  a  mau  throng 
heather  or  gorge,  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back, and  will  prove  ^'  marvcllons 
good  wear;"  they  onght  to  be,  as  in- 
deed they  commonly  are,  dear  friends 
to ,"  whoever  loves  his  ooimtry," 

As  for  the  ladies,  truly  we  have  little 
to  say  ;  they  have  always  done  pretty 
well  in  the  mattEO-  of  their  feet.  For 
them  shoes  are  indispensably  neces- 
sary, and,  indeed,  highly  appropriate 
and  becoming— 60,  too,  are  half-booM 
— and,  fised  between  these  limits,  the 
falrsex  never  have  gone,  nor,  perhaps, 
can  go,  far  astray.  The  nearer  they 
beep  to  the  form  of  nature  in  the 
clotiting  of  their  feet  the  belter — it  is 
aruleas  true  a.^  the  day,  that  a  woman 
canseldom,  if  over,  artilicially  impj-oee 
her  form.  But  tlicre  is  one  curions 
circumstance  connected  with  ladies' 
shoes,  which,  it  appears,  our  faii' 
couutryworaea  are  not  competent 
judges  of.— at  least  we  appeal  to  every 
man  in  England  not  bey<md  liiii  grand 
climncieric,  and  with  two  03-cs  in  his 
head,  for  the  correctness  of  onr  views 
in  what  wo  are  going  to  assert : — a 
lady's  shoe,  worn  with  crossiag  BBa- 
dals,  gently  curving  over  the  instep 
and  round  the  ankle,  is  inuneasnrably 
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superior  to  the  plain,  quaker-like,  old- 
maid  affair,  worn  with  the  old-fa- 
shioned tie  or  button.  Did  women  but 
know  how  much  these  slender  lines 
of  riband  add  to  their  appearance,  how 
well  tlie  contrast  sets  oflF  the  anatomi- 
cal beauties  of  their  feet,  they  would 
never  put  on  a  shoe  without  such  an 
appendage.  In  the  same  way,  the 
nicely  fitted  boot,  displaying  tlie  exact 
form  of  the  arcliing  foot,  aud  deli- 
ciously-coutrasted  in  colour  with  the 
robe  or  stocking,  gives  a  prestige  to 
a  lady's  foot,  which  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  the  efllect  produced  by  the 
Ilessian  boot  upon  their  lords  and 
mastere.  We  have  nothing  to  say 
against  the  prevailing  fashion  of  ladies' 
chaussures  worn — even  down  to  tlie 
clog  and  patten,  every  thing  is  elegant, 
every  thing  is  proportionably  useful. 

One  hint  let  us  give  to  all.    The 
secret  of  a  well-fitting  shoe,  or  rather 
of  a  good-looking  shoe — and  it  is  upon 
this  principle  that  all  French  shoe- 
makera  proceed,  but  all  English  cob- 
blers do  not — is,  that  it  should  be  much 
longer  than  the  foot  itself— at  least 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  longer. 
And  for  these  two  reasons:  first,  that, 
since  a  squat,  broad,  dumpy  foot  is 
much  uglier  than  a  long  thin  one, 
therefore  you  may  always  diminish 
the  appearance  of  breadth,  by  adding 
to  the  reality  of  length ;   and  next, 
that  when  the  shoe  is  long,  the  toes 
have  plenty  of  room,  and  commonly 
'tis  here  that  "  the  shoe  pinches." 
No  one  has  corns  on  his  heels  or  the 
sides  of  his  feet,  let  his  shoes  or  boots 
be  as  narrow  as  he  can  well    bear 
them  :  it  is  upon  those  poor,  pent  up. 
Imprisoned,    distorted  joints  of  the 
toes,  that  the  rubs  of  the  world  come, 
and  that   the  coming  process  goes 
on.  If  you  would  cure  yourself,  reader, 
of  the  most  obdurate  com,  or  if  you 
would  guarantee  your  children  from 
ever  having  any,  let  them,  and  do 
you  yourself,  wear  French  c/uiussures; 
or  else  have  the  boots,  &c.,  made  fit- 
ting well  to  the  foot  at  the  side,  and 
with  exactly  one  inch,  at  the  Ictist,  to 
spare  in  length,   when  standing  in 
them.    AVe'U  bet  you  a  hundred  to 
one  on  the  result :  and  you  may  ask 
•iny    cordoniiier    in    the     Hue    do 
Kichelieu. 

English  shoemakers,  be  it  observed, 
are  nearly  a   century  behind  their 


Gallic  brethren  in  thecnift;  tbcy 
work  more  clumsily — ^with  leu  art, 
less  means,  and  leas  desire  to  please ; 
they  have  no  inventioD  in  tbe  higher 
parts  of  their  science,  and  they  aie 
abominably  dear.    We  do  not  iriah 
to  disparage  any  thing  in  one  natire 
country — ^far  from  it;  bnt  take  tbe 
hint,  gentle  reader;  whatever  yoor 
friends  may  say  about  it,. always  boy 
a  French  shoe  or  boot  in  prderenoe 
to  an  English  one ;  if  of  equal  qualiCj, 
the  cut  of  the  French  is  snre  to  be 
better ;  if  not  quite  so  strong,  yet  the 
goodness  of  the  fit  makes  the  thing 
wear  longer.     Above  all,  whenever 
you  go  to  Paris,  lay  in  as  laige  a  stock 
of  these  things  as  your  pnrse  will 
•  allow ;  they  never  get  worse  for  agSi 
and  they  are  cheaper  and  better  there 
than  in  any  other  part  of  tbe  worid. 
The  next  time  you  meet  ns  in  lAe 
Park,  we'll  show  you  a  pair  of  booU 
made  for  us  by  Lcgraud  in  1841, 
which  we  have  ridden  in  and  walked 
in  now  three  winters ;  there  is  not  a 
crack  in  them ;  they,  like  their  master, 
have  never  lost  then*  sokt^  (we  cant 
say  so  much  for  our  heari$^  they  fit 
us  like  our  own  skui,  and  they  cost 
less  than   a  pound  sterling.    Dear 
old  Hoby  may  go  and  hang  him- 
self I 

From  the  regions  of  mnd,  dost, 
leather,  and  blacking,  we  will  now 
rcascend  to  the  higher  localities  of 
the  human  person,  and  will  fasten 
ourselves  round  the  readcr*s  neck. 
Do  not  be  alarmed,  we  only  want  to 
catch  your  attention ;  wo  will  not  ez» 
tend  the  word  to  any  thing  else.  Here, 
too,  ladies  are  exemplified  by  thdr 
especial  privilege  fix>m  our  impudent 
scrutiny;  their  necks  when  unadorned 
are  adorned  the  most;  if  they  aie 
cold,  let  them  put  on  their  boas,  or  a 
^c/iu,  or  mufile  up  their  shawls;- let 
them  e^cliew  all  false  collars,  let  them 
delight  in  good  lace,  and  the  matter 
is  settled.  But  for  a  man  with  a 
bad  tie !  we  could  take  him  by  the 
throat  and  throttle  him  I  Here  It  is 
our  duty  freely  to  declare  our  candid 
opiuion,  that  Beau  Brummell  and 
George  IV.  were  not  bene&ctors  to 
the  human  race  by  iutroduchig  stilT 
cravattes  and  endless  swathea  oC 
linen  round  the  region  of  jogalar 
veins  and  carotid  arteries ;  if  a  maa 
wishes  to  be  comfortable  ai^  whcre^ 
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it  is  surely  in  his  neck  ;  let  old  gen- 
tlemen wicb  Bcrofiitoua  uhius  mafflc 
theinselvos  up  to  auRbcation  if  they 
please,  Tjiit  wiiy  shonld  we,  who  have 
nothing  tlje  matter  with  as,  and  nish 
to  turn  onr  heads  ad  libilum,  bo  thus 
girt  about  aud  half  stifled?  Our  cli- 
mate, no  doubt,  requires  some  pro- 
tection for  the  neck,  and  nhile  beards 

or  other  nmy  be  said  to  be  necessary ; 
but  if  comfort  and  use  can  be  com- 
bined with  elegance  and  good  tnste, 
and  yet  the  old  starched  thing  got 
rid  of,  60  much  the  better.  Let  us 
remark,  therefore,  that  we  have  done 
wrong  in  quitting  the  fashion  of  the 
aeventecnlh  centmy  ns  to  cmvats ; 
wc  havo  adopted  a  stiff  and  a  com- 
mon mnt^rial,  and  wo  havo  lost  all 
opiiortunEty  of  enjoyment,  as  well 
as  of  ornament.  If  yon  ever  indulge 
in  a  white  clioker,  good  reader,  only 
reHect  for  a  minute  on  what  you  have 
round  your  neck — a  yard  and  a  half 
of  stuff,  the  Intiinaic  value  of  wliicli 
may  be  a  couple  of  shillings,  plus  a 
pennyworth  of  starch,  plus  a  neck  as 
thick  as  an  elephant's  leg,  and  as  stiff 
^os  a  door~post,  mtnwi  alt  grace,  minus 
'all  comfort.  But  go  and  look  at  the 
Second  Charles  at  Hampton  Court — 
sec  hovr  the  merry  monarch  managed 
his  neck  on  gala-days.  You  will  ob- 
ecrvc  that  lie  had  half  a  yard  of  the 
finest  cambric,  as  soft  as  a  zephyr, 
andaa  warm  na  swanks-down,  tied  once 
round ;  and  ending  before  in  long 
deep  borders  of  the  most  precious 
Mechlin  lace,  worth  a  guinea  or  two 
a-yard,  falliuggracefnllyonliia  breast, 
or  placed  for  convenience  into  a  fold 
of  his  coat.  How  much  more  sensi- 
ble, how  much  more  ornamental,  how 
much  more  noble,  such  a  scarf  or  cra- 
vat as  this,  which  no  shopman's  boy 
could  emulate,  than  the  cheap  and 
ngly  thbg  in  which  many  a  man  stili 
seems  to  delight  I  How  admirably 
did  these  bands  of  rich  lace  contrast 
with  the  silken  coats  or  the  polished 
cuirassesof  their  wearers  1  how  truly 
aristocratic  was  their  appearance  I 
how  entirely  without  effort,  without 
pretension,  and  yet  how  very  distiuc- 
tive  of  the  tyi>e  of  their  wearer!  But 
you  will  say,  If  wefailin  thematterof 
white  cravats,  surely  we  excel  in  that 
of  black-siik  ones  and  brocaded  stocksl 
We  mi/fht  excel,  we  allow ;  but  we  do 
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not  know  how  to  wear  these  things. 
We  ought  either  to  limit  onrselves  to 
the  smallest  possible  bow  in  fi'ont,  or 
else  we  ouglit  to  let  the  sqnnre  taia 
of  the  scfuf  be  pendant  and  uncon- 
fined.  Instead  of  this,  we  cither  pat 
on  a  stock  with  a  sham  tie,  (now  all 
i/iam  things,  of  what  kind  soever, 
militate  against  good  taste,)  or  else, 
to  make  the  most  of  our  scarf,  we  fill 
up  the  aperture  of  the  waistcoat  with 
an  ambitious  quantity  of  drapery,  and 
we  stick  therein  on  enormous  and 
obtrusively  ostentatious  pin.  This  is 
both  vulgar  and  foolish.  If  we  wont 
a  stock,  it  should  bo  ^^//; /I'nin — 
a  la  militaire;  for  it  is,  in  Untb,  an 
article  of  military  attire,  worn  for  the 
express  purpose  of  giving  stiffness  and 
smartness  to  the  figure.  If  we  want 
a  scarf,  do  not  let  qs  misconceive  the 
nature  of  its  form,  the  law  of  its 
curves,  and  huddle  it  up  into  an  un- 
tidy, unmeaning  mass,  fit  for  nothing 
but  to  servo  aa  a  field  of  display  for 
what  is  commonly  cheap  and  bad 
jewellery.  We  may  be  wrong,  but 
we  strongly  suspect  that  the  tie-slocl» 
and  the  large  silk  scarf  were  brought 
into  use  by  some  dirty  fellow,  whose 
linens  would  not  stand  the  test  of  pub- 
lic examination  ;  and,  indeed,  when- 
ever wo  see  a  man  more  than  usually 
adorned  in  this  way  about  the  neck, 
wo  conjecture  that  all  is  not  right 
beneath.  A  small  black  or  judicionsly 
coloured  cravat,  with  a  very  small 
bow,  and  just  sulHclent  stiffuess  to 
^ve  dignity  to  the  head — this  should 
be  the  morning  wear  of  the  real  gen- 
tleman ;  In  the  evening,  let  him  put 
on  the  finest  fabric  of  the  flax-loom, 
and  the  most  expensive  laco  ho  can 
afford  to  purchase— they  will  be  very 
becoming,  and  will  be  duly  appre- 
ciated by  the  ladies,  who  know  the 
cost  of  such  things ;  all  silks  and 
stocks  let'him  leave  to  men-milliners. 
Wliich  side  are  we  to  take  in  the 
collar  question— nps,  or  downs,  or 
none  at  all  ?  We  confess  ourselves  to 
be  practically  in  a  dilemma ;  although, 
Ksthetlcally  spcaklDg- and,  indeed, 
from  motives  of  comfort — we  have  no 
hesItatioB  in  saying,  turn  down  your 
collars ;  they  never  were  meant  to  be  ^ 
turned  up.  But  it  is  now  become  so ' 
much  of  a  French  and  English  affair, 
that  we  shall  be  suspected  of  want  of 
patriotism  if  wo  do  not  say,  keep  t^ 
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your  collars,  and  npbold  the  national 
dignity !  As  for  the  no-collar  view  of 
the  subject,  much  may  be  said  for  and 
against  it :  it  depends  a  good  deal  on 
your  complexion,  reader,  and  also  on 
the  colour  of  your  cravat.  If  you  have 
got  on  your  cambric  and  your  lace, 
you  need  no  further  contrast  for  your 
physiognomical  tint;  but  if  you  are 
wearing  a  black  kerchief,  and  you  are 
of  a  bilious  brown  and  yellow  hue, 
pray  let  us  see  half  an  inch,  at  least, 
of  white  beneath  the  lower  jawbone. 
This  point  of  contrast  is  the  real  reason 
why  the  collar  should,  as  a  matter  of 
taste,  be  allowed  to  lie  down  on  the 
cravat.  It  produces  greater  effect 
— it  looks  cleaner — it  is  certainly  more 
comfortable.  If  the  majority  of  free- 
bom  Englishmen  shall  ever  so  far 
surmount  their  prejudices  as  to  take  a 
hint  from  France,  (for  *tis  an  invention 
of  la  jetaie  France,)  we  will  walk 
over  from  our  side  of  the  house,  and, 
in  face  of  the  nation  and  our  constitu- 
ents, will  join  them. 

Collars  are  connected  with  wrist- 
bands just  as  the  two  ends  of  the 
electric  telegraph  are  by  the  commu- 
nicating wires,  and  the  satisfactory 
intelligence  disclosed  by  the  one,  that 
the  w(>arcr  is  a  good  friend  to  his 
laundress,  is,  or  should  be,  simulta- 
neously repeated  by  the  other.  Be- 
lieve us,  reader,  there  is  no  more  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  a  correct  man  than  a 
snowj'-wliite  wristband,  always  to  be 
visible.  Here  again  we  must  esta- 
blish another  wsthetical  rule  of  pro- 
iwrtion,  viz.  collars  are  to  wristbands 
as  laced  cravats  are  to  ruffles ;  and 
therefore,  if  you  decide  upon  taking 
our  advice  and  indulging  in  Brussels 
lace  while  you  sip  your  claret,  you 
must  also  buy  lace  enough  to  adorn 
your  wrists,  and  you  will  not  repent 
of  the  expense  or  the  effect.  It  is,  in 
truth,  a  pretty  and  a  graceful  fashion, 
which,  for  evening  dress,  should  en- 
tirely be  re -introduced,  and  we  anti- 
cipate that  the  ladies  would  be  unani- 
mous in  their  approbation. 

A  few  more  words  on  odds  and 
ends  of  dress,  and  we  have  done  with 
civil  costume.  Always  keep  yourself 
well  supplied  with  gloves ;  wear  them 


neither  of  a  bine,  nor  yet  of  a  greea, 
nor  even  of  a  n^l  ooloiir :  any  other 
kind  of  tint  yoa  may,  aado^  varioBt 
circumstances,  indnlge  io.  Always 
nso  white,  and  the  finest  cambric, 
pocket^han&crchiefs :  yoa  caa  thus 
neither  take  snuff,  nor  avoid  vsing  a 
considerable  number;  do  noi  regret 
the  expense — the  ladies  will  remrd 
yon  with  their  approbattoo,  and  yoa 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  an  American. 
Whether  you  be  male  or  female,  gea* 
tie  reader,  do  not  wear  much  jewaUery 
— ^beware  of  being  taken  for  one  of  tlie 
swell-mob  and  the  donbtfols ;  bnt  tf 
yoa  are  a  lady,  and  wish  for  Jewalleiy 
in  the  evening,  choose  between  peuls 
and  diamoncU ;  better  have  a  few  ^ 
these,  and  good,  than  whole  caskets 
of  topazes  and  amethysts.  Ifjroaava 
a  gentleman,  wear  only  two  riags— 
one  for  your  lady-love,  the  other  for 
your  armorial  bearings — if  yon  have 
a  gold  chain  to  yonr  watch,  keep  it, 
but  the  less  yon  show  of  it  the  bMer. 
Avoid  a  foolish  cnstom  now  springing' 
up,  of  fastening  the  coat  with  a  oiMi|ila 
of  supplementary  battoas,  attached  hy 
ametallic  link.  This  is  the  trick  of 
some  scoundrel  tailor,  who  sent  hona 
a  coat  too  small  for  the  wearer,  sadT 
thus  pcrsnaded  him  (he  mast  hat« 
been  an  ass)  to  tie  two  bnttona  toge- 
ther, and  so  make  both  eods  meet. 
It  will  do  very  wdl  for  a  oommenial 
gent,  but  not  for  a  gentlenum.  Wa 
need  hardly  sa^,  be  not  fine  ea  a  Saa- 
day:  dress  plainer  then  than  nsaal,  if 
you  would  maintain  yonr  digni^ ;  sad 
be  not  ashamed  of  an  old  roat  miij 
let  it  be  clean,  portex-k  Ma,  mfUf 
bien  chaussij  bitn  gamUt  him  €Otfi^ 
et  vaus  fCaurez  jamatM  Fair  cTaa  ~ 
fffois.  Above  all  things,  whetiM 
be  man,  woman,  or  child, 
that  the  more  yon  approThnate  la 
uniformity  of  colour  for  the  iriuda  of 
your  dress,  the  better.  Whether  yoa 
prefer  white  to  black,  bine  to  siw, 
or  brown  to  red,  no  matter,  fittek  to 
the  law  of  aesthetic  onitj— retoin  ■»• 
tural  and  undisgoised  contoar,  tamadih 
and  mellowness  of  oolonr,  ease  aad 
dignity  of  movement,  aad  yoa  wiH 
approximate  to  perfoctikML 
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You  know  perhaps,  msMolino 
reader,  better  ttian  1  can  leil  you, 
"what  IS  a  I'uiimpsesl.  Poasiblj*  yon 
Imvo  one  in  jour  own  librarj.  itut 
jet,  far  tbc  sake  «f  othore  wlio  may 
not  know,  or  may  have  Ibrgotleu, 
suifer  me  to  explain  it  here :  lest  any 
female  reader,  who  hononrs  tlitiso  pa- 
pers with  her  sotice,  abould  tax  mo 
with  explaining  it  odco  too  aoldom ; 
which  wojilil  b«  worse  to  bear  than  a 
siiniiluneona  complaint  from  twelve 
proad  DIM),  that  I  had  oxpliuiiod  it 
three  times  too  often.  You  therefore, 
tUr  reader,  nnd<:'rstanil  that  fi>r  your 
accommodatiun  excUteively,  I  explain 
the  meaning  of  thifl  word.  Itis  Greek; 
Slid  onr  sex  enjoys  the  office  and  pri- 
vilege of  standing;  couuboI  to  yours,  in 
all  qneetioua  of  (ireek.  We  ar^  aadef 
favonr,  perpetual  and  hereditary 
dragomans  to  you.  So  that  if,  by  acci- 
dent, yon  know  the  meaniof;  of  a 
Greek  word,  yet  by  courtesy  to  ns, 
your  counsel  learned  in  thut  matter, 
vou  will  alivaya  seem  not  to  know 
'it. 


Wh^itwastho  reason  that tlic Greeks 
mid  the  Itouians  had  not  the  advan- 
tage of  prinicil  books?  The  answer 
will  be,  from  ninety-nine  persona  in  a 
I iimdred— Because  the  mystery  of 
printing  was  not  then  discovered. 
l}ut  this  is  altogether  a  mistake.  The 
secret  ol'printtngmust  have  been  dis- 
covered  many  tboosands  of  times 
beluiit  it  wa^  used,  or  cotuU  be  used. 
The  inventive  powers  of  man  are  di- 
vine; and  also  his  stupidity  is  divine 
— as  Cowper  so  playfully  iUnstrates 
in  the  alow  development  of  Uie  tofa 
through  successive  generations  of  im- 
mortal duhicss.  It  took  centuries  of 
blockheads  to  raise  a  joint  stool  into 
a  chair;  and  it  required  something 
like  a  miracle  of  genius,  in  the 
estimate  of  eider  generationB,  to 
reveal  the  possibility  of  lengthening 


a    chair    into      a    dtaisir-ionguc.,     or 

that  cost  mighty  throes  of  intellectual 
power.^teut  stiti,  as  respects  print- 
uig,  and  admirable  as  is  the  stupidity 
of  man,  it  was  really  not  quite  equal 
to  Ilie  task  of  evading  an  object  which 
Btarod  him  in  the  face  with  so  broad. 
a  gaxe.  It  did  not  require  an  Athe- 
nian intellect  to  read  the  main  secret 
of  printing  in  many  scores  of  pro- 
c«seos  which  the  ordiuary  uses  of  life 
were  dmfy repeating.  To  sayuothing 
of  anaJogoua  artifices  amount  various 
mechanic  artisans,  all  that  is  essential 
in  printing  must  have  been  known  to 
every  nation  that  struck  coins  and 
medals.  Not,  therefore,  any  want  of 
a  printing  art — that  Is,  of  an  art 
for  multi^ying  impressions — but  the 
want  of  a  cheap  material  for  recudng 
such  impressions,  was  the  obstacle  to 
an  introduction  of  printed  books  evea 
as  early  as  Piaistratna.  The  ancients 
iVd  apply  printing  to  records  of  silver 
and  gold;  to  marble  and  many  other 
substances  cheaper  than  gold  and  sil- 
ver, they  did  not,  since  each  moua- 
ment  rei]uired  a  Mparaie  effort  of  In- 
scription. Simply  this  defect  it  waa 
of  a  cheap  ma(«rial  for  receiving  im- 
presses, which  froze  is  U&  veiyfbun- 
tains  the  early  resonrces  of  printing. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  this  view 
of  the  ease  was  luminously  expounded 
by  Dr  Wbately,  the  present  arch- 
bishop of  Dnblin,  and  with  the  merit, 
I  believe,  of  having  first  snggested  iL 
Since  then,  this  theory  has  received 
indirect  confirmation.  Now,  out  of 
that  original  scaicity  affecting  all 
luateriala  proper  for  durable  books, 
which  continued  up  to  times  com- 
paratively modem,  grew  the  opening 
for  palimpsests.  Naturally,  when 
once  H  roll  of  pai'chment  or  of  vellnni 
bad  done  its  olBce,  by  propagating 
throogfa  a  scries  of  generations  what 
once  had  possessed  an  interest  for 
them,  but  which,  under  changes  of 
opinion  or  of  taste,  had  faded  to  their 
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feelings  or  bad  become  obsolete  for 
their  understandings,  the  whole  mem- 
brana  or  vellum  skin,  the  twofold  pro- 
duct of  human  skill,  costly  material, 
and  costly  freight  of  thought,  which 
it  carried,  drooped  in  value  concur- 
rently—  supposing  that  each  were 
inalienably  associated  to  the  other. 
Once  it  had  been  the  impress  of  a 
human  mind  which  stamped  its  value 
upon  the  vellum ;  the  vellum,  though 
costly,  had  contributed  but  second- 
ary element  of  value  to  the  wtal  re- 
sult. At  length,  however,  this  rela- 
tion between  the  vehicle  and  its  ^jS^t 
has  gradually  been  undermined.  The 
vellum,  from  having  been  the  setting 
of  the  jewel,  has  risen  at  length  to  be 
the  jewel  itself;  and  the  burden  of 
thought,  from  having  given  the  chief 
value  to  the  vellum,  has  now  become 
the  chief  obstacle  to  its  value ;  nay, 
has  totally  extinguished  its  value, 
unless  it  can  be  dissociated  from  the 
connexion.  Yet,  if  this  unlinking  can 
be  effected,  then — fast  as  the  inscrip- 
tion upon  the  membrane  is  sinking  into 
rubbish — the  membrane  itself  is  re- 
viving in  its  separate  importance ; 
and,  from  bearing  a  ministerial  value, 
the  vellum  has  come  at  last  to  absorb 
the  whole  value. 

Hence  the  importance  for  our  ances- 
tors that  the  separation  should  be  ef- 
fected. Hence  it  arose  in  the  middle 
ages,  as  a  considerable  object  for 
chemistry,  to  discharge  the  writing 
from  the  roU,  and  thus  to  make  it 
available  for  a  new  succession  of 
thoughts.  The  soil,  if  cleansed  from 
what  once  had  been  hot-house  plants, 
but  now  were  held  to  be  weeds,  would 
be  ready  to  receive  a  fresh  and  more 
appropriate  crop.  In  that  object  the 
monkish  chemists  succeeded;  but  after 
a  fashion  which  seems  almost  incre- 
dible; incredible  not  as  regards  the 
extent  of  their  success,  but  as  regards 
the  delicacy  of  restraints  under  which 
it  moved;  so  equally  adjusted  was 
their  success  to  the  immediate  inte- 
rests of  that  period,  and  to  the  rever- 
sionary interests  of  our  own.  They 
did  the  thing ;  but  not  so  radically  as 
to  prevent  us,  their  posterity,  from 
tindoing  it.  They  expelled  the  writing 
sufficiently  to  leave  a  field  for  the  new 
manuscript,  and  yet  not  sufficiently  to 
make  the  traces  of  the  elder  manu- 
script irrecoverable  for  us.  Could  ma- 


gic, could  Hermes  TMsin0glstqi,>aw 
done  more?    What  woold jron  tUik, 
fair  reader,  of  aprobleniSMBMl 
to  write  a  book  vHiioh  shoold  bei 

for  your  own  geneistloo,  

for  the  next,  should  rerire  into 
for  the  next  after  thmt,  hot  agiii  be- 
came nonsense  for  Hbe  fMDtk;  aid 
so  on  by  alternate  anooenaiODS,  dnk- 
ing  into  nifffat  or  blaafaig  Into  di^, 
like  the  SioUian  if ver  Arstfanea,  aad 
the  English  river  Molo— or  Hke  tte 
undulating  motions   of  a  liallaai 
stone  which  children  canae  to  sfclB 
the  breast  of  a  river,  now  dfrfiqg  be- 
low the  water,  now  graafng  Ito  nmitet, 
sinking  heavily  Into  darkneea,  iMig 
buoyantly  into  liffhty  tiuonah  a  lo^g 
vista  of  altemanons?    Sow  a  niD- 
blem,  yon  say,  is  impoaeible.    M 
really  it  is  a  problem  not  harder  np- 
parently  than— to  Ud  a  geaeratfaa 
kill,  but  so  that  a  sabseqnent  genoa- 
tion  may  call  back  into  lift^  hoiy, 
but  so  that  posteri^  may  eornnmd 
toriseagain.    Yet  CM  waa  wiiat  lbs 
rude  chemistry  of  past  ages  eAcM 
when  coming  into  oombinatfon  wUb 
the  reaction  from  the  mote  refiaed 
chemistry  of  our  own.  ECadHqrlwea 
better  chemists,  had  we  been  wom 
the  mixed  result,  yIs.  that,  djlngtir 
them^  the  flower  should  revive  Ibr  h^ 
could  not  have  been  effected;  Ihqr 
did  the  thing  pn^ioeed  to  tiiem :  thsv 
did  it  effectually;  for  ther  foeniM 
upon  it  all  that  was  wantea :  aad  yet 
ineffectually,  since  we  onraveHed  tMr 
work ;  effacing  all  above  wUeh  ttsy 
had  superscribed ;  restoring  all  hehnr 
which  they  had  eflkoed. 

Here,  for  histanoe,  is  a  pafchaiflBf 
which  contained  some  Gredaa  trage- 
dy,  the  Agamemnon  of  .aachylBB,  er 
the  Phocnissie  of  Enri|MB8.  TMi 
had  possessed  a  ralne  ahnoet-inqH 
preciable  in  the  eyes  ^  aeoonpHslMd 
scholars,  continually  growing  : 
through  generations.  But  Ihv 
turies  are  gone  by  since  the  dei^^ 
tion  of  the  Western  Empire.  Clnris- 
tianity,  with  towering  grandears  of 
another  class,  has  founded  a  dUbreat 
empire ;  and  some  bigoted  yet  peihans 
holy  monk  has  washed  away  (as  he 
persuades  himself)  the  heatibea^  tm- 
gedy,  replacing  k  with  a  monastio 
legend;  which  legend  ia  dleliaiued 
with  fables  in  its  tncidenta,  and  yet. 
in  a  higher  sense,  is  tree,  beeaase  hi- 
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tcrworea  with  Christian  morals  and  step  that  bad  been  ujetically  woven 

with  the  sublimefit  of  Christian  rcve-  tbrougU  the  etropbi?,  so,  by  our  mo- 

latioiis.    'i'liree,  four,  five,  centuries  ilcni  cODJnrHtions  of  science,  secrets 

inore  find  man  still  duvout  as  ever;  of  ages  remote  from  each  other  liave 

but  tbe  language  has  bu<«ine  obsolete,  been  cxoreised*  from  the  aecnmulated 

and  even  for  Oiristian  devotion  a  new  shadows  of  centuries.     ChcmLitry,  a 

craliosansen.throwtngitintotbecbaa-  witch  iis  potent  as  the  Erictbo  of  Lu- 

Mel  of  crusading  aeal  or  of  diivalrous  can,  (I'harsalia,  lib.  vi.  or  vii„)  has 

entbusiaam.  The  memhratia  is  wanted  extorted  bj  her  torments,  Itodi  tbe 

now  for  a  hnighllj  roKaoce—for  "my  dust  and  asbes  of  forgotten  centuries, 

Cid,"  orCceordeLion;  for  Sir 'IVie-  the  secrets  of  a  life  extinct  for  the 

trem,  or  Lybsns  Discouus.    In  thia  general  eye,  but  Btill  glowing  in  the 

vay,  by  means  of  the  imperfect  che-  embers.    Even  the  fable  of  the  Pbte- 

mistry  known  to  the  mediicval  period,  nix — that  secular  bird,  who  propagated 

ihc  Biune  rull  has  served  as  a  conser-  his  solitary  existence,  aud  hia  solitary 

vatory  for  three  aoparato  generations  births,  along  the  line  of  centuries, 

of  Sowers  and  truits,  all  peiiectly  dif-  through  ctemat  relays  of  funeral  mists 

ferent,  and  yet  all  specially  adapted  — is  but  a  type  of  what  wc  have  done 

to  the  wauta  of  the  successive  posses-  with  Palimpsusis.  Wchavc  backed  up- 

sors.    Tbe  Greek  tragedy-,  tbe  monk-  on  each  Pbanls  in  the  long  rcgretvu, 

iab  legend,  tbe  kuigbtly  romance,  each  and  forced  him  to  expose  his  aucestid 

has  ruled  its  own  period.     Que  bar-  Phouiix,  sleeping  in  tbe  ashes  below 

yest  after  another  has  been  gathered  hia  own  ashes.    Onr  good  old  fore- 

uto  the  garners  of  man  through  ages  fathers  would  have  been  aghast  at  onr 

far  apart.    And  tbe  same  hydraulic  sorceries ;  and,  if  tbcy  speculated  on 

machinery  has  distributed,  through  the  propriety  of  burning  Dr  Fauatus, 

the  same  marble  fountains,  water,  im  they  would  have  bnmed  by  accla- 

milk,  or  wine,  according  to  the  habits  matiou.    Trial  there  would  have  beea 

and  training  of  the  generations  that  none ;  and  they  conld  no  otherwise 

came  to  quench  their  lliirst.  have  satisfied  Ibeir  horror  of  the  bni- 

&ucb  were  tbe  achievements  of  rude  zen  profligacy  marking  our  modem 

monastic  chemistry.     But  tbe  more  ma^c,    than   by  ploughing  up  the 

elaborate  chemistry  of  our  own  days  houses  of  all  who  bad  been  parlies  to 

has  reversed  all  these  motions  of  our  it,  and  sowing  the  ground  with  salt. 

simple  ancestors,  with  results  in  every  Fancy  not,  reader,  that  this  tnniult 

stage  that  to  t/iem  would  have  realized  of  images,  illustraljvc   or    allusive, 

thomost fantastic  amongst  theprodiises  moves  under  any  impulse  or  por- 

of  thaumaturgy.     Insolent  vaunt  of  pose  of  mirth.    It  is  but  the  corns- 

X'aracelsus,   that    he   would  restore  cation   of  a  restless  understanding, 

the  original  rose  or  violet  ont  of  tbe  oflen  made  ton  times  more  so  by 

asbcs  seltlJDg  from  its  combustion —  irritation  of  the  nerves,  such  as  yon 

that  is  DOW  rivalled  in  this  modern  will  first  Icam  to  comprehend  (its  how 

achievement.    The  traces  of  each  sue-  and  its  lehy)  some  stage  or  two  ahead. 

cesaive  handwriting,  regularly  effaced.  The  image,  the  memorial,  the  record, 

as  had  been  ima^ned,  have,  in  the  which  for  me  is  derived  from  a  pa- 

inverso  order,  been  regularly  called  limpsest,  as  to  one  great  fact  in  onr 

hack :  the  footsteps  of  the  game  pnr-  human  being,  and  which  immediately 

sued,  wolf  or  stag,  in  each  several  1  will  show  you,  is  but  too  repellent  of 

chase,  have  been  unlinked,  and  bunted  laughter;  or,  even  if  laughter /uu' been 

Ijack  through  all  their  doubles ;  and,  possible,    it  would  have  been  such 

as  tbe  chorus  of  the  Athenian  stage  laughter  as  oftentimes  is  thrown  off 

unwove  tlirough  tbe  antittrophc every  irom  the  fields  of  ocean f— laughter 


•  Some  rfaiiers  nmy  be  apt  to  suppose,  from  all  English  Biperience,  that 
the  word  exorcitt  roe«Q8  property  banishmeut  to  the  shades.  Not  90.  Citation 
from  the  shades,  or  sometimes  the  torturing  coercion  of  mjstic  adjurations,  is 
more  truly  the  primary  ecnse. 

f  "  tavghttr  from  t/uj  fieldi  of  o«an."— Many  readers  will  recall,  though  at 
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that  hides,  or  that  seems  to  evade 
mastering  tumult;  foam-bells  that 
weave  garlauds  of  phosphoric  radi- 
ance for  one  moment  round  the  eddies 
of  gleaming  abysses;  mimicries  of 
earth-born  flowers  that  for  the  eye 
raise  phantoms  of  gaiety,  as  often- 
times for  the  ear  they  raise  echoes  of 
fugitive  laughter,  mixing  with  the 
ravings  and  choir-y^oices  of  an  angry 

What  else  than  a  natural  and  mighty 
palimpsest  is  the  human  brain?  Such 
a  palimpsest  is  my  brain ;  such  a 
palimpsest,  O  reader !  is  yours. 
Everlasting  layers  of  ideas,  images, 
feelings,  have  fallen  upon  your 
brain  softly  as  light.  Each  suc- 
cession has  seemed  to  bury  all  that 
went  before.  And  yet  in  reality 
not  one  has  been  extinguished.  And 
if,  in  the  vellum  palimpsest,  lymg 
amongst  the  other  diplomata  of  human 
archives  or  libraries,  there  is  any 
thing  fantastic  or  which  moves  to 
laughter,  as  oftentimes  there  is  in  the 
grotesque  collisions  of  those  succes- 
sive themes,  having  no  natural  con- 
nexion, which  by  pure  accident  have 
consecutively  occupied  the  roll,  yet, 
in  onr  own  heaven-created  palimp- 
sest, the  deep  memorial  palimpsest  of 
the  brain,  there  are  not  and  cannot  be 
such  incohcrencies.  The  fleeting  ac- 
cidents of  a  man^s  life,  and  its  exter- 
nal shows,  may  indeed  be  irrelate  and 
incongruous ;  but  the  organizing  prin- 
ciples which  fuse  into  harmony,  and 
gather  about  fixed  predetermined  cen- 
tres, whatever  heterogeneous  elements 
life  may  have  accumulated  from  with- 
out, will  not  permit  the  grandeur  of 
human  unity  greatly  to  be  violated, 
or  its  ultimate  repose  to  be  troubled 
in  the  retrospect  from  dying  moments, 
or  from  other  great  convulsions. 

Such  a  convulsion  is  the  strug^e  of 
gradual  suffocation,  as  in  drowning ; 
and,  in  the  original  Opium  Confes- 
sions, I  mentioned  a  case  of  that 
nature  communicated  to  me  by  a  lady 
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from  her  own  childiah 
The  lady  is  still  Uviag,  thcn^  BCfw 
of  unusually  great  age ;  and  1  Bay 
mention— that    amongst    her   finlti 
never  was  numbered  any  levity  of 
principle,  or  Gareleesnese  of  the  most 
scrupulous  Teradty ;  bnt,  on  the  eon- 
trary,  sudi  faults  as  arise  from  anste- 
rity,  too  harsh  periiaps,  and  gloomy 
— indulgent  neithor  to  others  nor  her- 
self. And,  at  the  time  of  relating  this 
incident,  when  already  meiy  old,  she 
had  become  religions  to  aseetiduL 
According  to  mypresentlMdief,  she  had 
completed  her  ninth  year,  when  pill- 
ing by  the  side  of  a  solitary  biooh,  she 
fell  into  one  of  its  deepest   podk 
Eventually,  bnt  after  what  lapse  of 
time  nobody  ever  knew,  she  was  savei 
from  death  by  a  fiurmer,  'who,  riding 
in  some  distant  lane,  had'seen  her  rise 
to  the  surface ;  bat  not  nntO  slie  had 
descended  within  the  abyss  of  deat|, 
and  looked  into  its  secrets,  aa  to,  per* 
haps,  as  ever  human  ^e  com  luive 
looked  that  had  permission  to  retan. 
At  a  certain  sta^e  of  this  descent,  a 
blow  seemed  to  strike  her — phoqihoric 
radiance  sprang  forth  from  hereys- 
balls ;    and  immediately   a  migntf 
theatre  expanded  witfahi  hbx  hrahi. 
In  a  moment,  in  the  twhikling  of  aa 
eye,  every  act — every  design  of  her  psst 
life  lived  again — aixaying  tfaemsiiTCS 
not  as  a  succession,  bat  as  parts  of  a 
coexistence.  SnchaligfatlUlnponte 
whole  path  of  her  Ufe.  backwafds  into 
the  shades  of  infancy,  as  the  IMt  per- 
haps which  wrapt  the  destinedapMde 
on  his  road  to  Damascps-  •  Yet  that 
light  blinded  for  a  season;  hnt  has 
poured  celestial  vision  npon  the  bnia, 
so  that  her  oonsdonsness  became ' 
nipresent  at  one  moment  to 
feature  in  the  infinite  review. 

This  anecdote  was  treated  seeptii' 
cally  at  the  time  by  some  criaes. 
But  besides  that  it  has  sinee 
confirmed  by  other  experiences 
tially  the  same,  reported  "bj  ochivpar- 
ties  in  the  same  circnmstaaces  who 


the  moment  of  writing  my  own  thoughts  did  not  recall,  the  well-known 
the  Prometheus — 

uoiflittit  Tf  KVftmrttw 

''Oh  multitudinous  laughter  of  the  ocean  billows!*'    It  is  not  dear  whslhir 
iEschylus  contemplated  the  laughter  as  addressing  the  ear  or  the  cyt* 


1845]  Being  a  Sequel  to  tlie  Coxfeations  of  an  Eni/lUh  Opium-Eater.-  H$ 
had  never  heitrd  of  each  other;  thy  .-.i  .i  Jv  had  seemed 
trite  point  for  Bstonishment  ia  not  t.i  ■  .  ,  ..  ...i- Jio/displftced, 
tht  eimuilanfity  of  arrangement  nnder  hy  i'.:\,  .i.uu,,:.k  ki^uud  ;  nnd  the 
whith  the  past  events  of  life — thongh  moukiiii  leguud  had  seemed  to  be 
in  faet  suoceeaive — had  fonned  their  displaced,  but  was  not  displaced,  by 
drt-ad  Uneof  revelation.  Thiswasbut  the  knightly  romance.  In  some  po- 
a  aeeondary  phenomenon  ;  tbe  deeper  tent  convulsion  of  the  sjfltem,  all 
laj-  in  the  rcEnrrection  itself,  and  the  wheels  back  into  ila  earliest  clcm^' 
possibility-  of  resurrection,  for  what  tary  stage.  Tlie  bewildering  romance, 
bad  so  long  slept-in  the  dust.  A  pull,  light  tarnished  with  darkness,  tbe 
deep  as  oblivion,  had  been  thrown  by  semi  fabulous  legend,  truth  celeatiU 
life  over  every  trace  of  these  expe-  mixed  with  hnman  falsehoods,  thras 
Henees;  and  yet  Eoddcnly,  at  a  aileat  fade  even  of  themselves  as  life  od- 
«otnmaiid,  at  the  aigimi  of  a  blazing  vances.  The  romance  has  perished 
rocket  sent  up&om  the  brain,  tbe  paU  that  the  young  man  adored..  The 
draws  ap,  and  the  wbole  depths  of  the  legend  has  gone  that  deluded  the  boy. 
theatre  are  exposed.  Here  was  the  Ilutthedecpdocptragedicsofiufancy, 
greater  mystery :  now  this  mystery  is  ae'when  tbe  child's  hands  were  unllnk- 
lia3)le  to  no  doubt ;  for  it  is  repented,  ed  for  cv«^t  from  bis  mother's  neck,  or 
and  ten  thonsand  times  repeated  by  faislipsfbreverfromhisEister'a kisses, 
opium,  for  those  who  ere  its  martyrs,  these  remain  lurking  bdow  all,  snd 
Yes,  reader,  countless  are  the  mys-  these  lurk  to  the  last.  Aiehomy  tbere 
terious  haodwriilngs  of  grief  or  joy  is  none  of  passion  or  disease  that  can . 
'wbicb  have  inscribed  themselves  sue-  scorch  away  tlieseimmortal  impresses. 
^essively  upon  the  palimpsest  of  yonr  And  the  dream  which  closed  the  pre- 
brniii ;  and,  like  the  annual  leaves  of  ceding  section,  together  with  the  auc- 
aboriginal  forests,  or  the  undissolving  cceding  dreams  (rf  this,  (which  may 
snows  on  tbe  Himalaya,  or  light  falling  be  viewed  as  in  the  nature  of  chomses 
upon  light,  the  endless  strata  have  winding  up  the  overture  contained  ia 
covered  np  each  othCT  in  forgetfolness.  Fart  I.,)  are  but  illustrations  of  this 
Batby  the  bour  of  death,  but  by  fever,  truth,  such  as  every  man  probably 
but  by  tbe  searcbings  oC  opium,  alt  will  meet  experimentally  who  passes 
these  can  revive  in  strength.  They  throughsimilnr  convulsions  of  dream- 
are  not  dead,  but  sleeping.  In  the  iug  or  delirium  from  any  similar  or 
illustration  imagined  bymyself,  from  e/jual  distarbance  in  his  nalaro.* 
tbe  case  of  some  individual  palimp- 

LaVUIA    AMD  OTTS  LxDIKS  O*  SoBHOW. 

Oftentimes  at  Oxford  I  saw  Levana  grandenr  which  belong  to  man  every 

in  my  dreams.     I  knew  her  by  her  where,andofthatbenignity  in  powers 

Koman  symbols.    Who  is  Levana?  invisible,  which  even  in  Pagan  worlds 

Beader,  that  do  not  pretend  to  have  sometimes  descends  to  snstain  it.    At 

leisure  ibr  very  mncb  scholarship,  yon  the  very  moment  of  birth,  just  as  tlta 

will  not  be  angry  with  me  for  telling  infant  tasted  for  the  firat  time  the 

you.    Ijcvana  was  the  Roman  god-  atmosphere  of  our  traablod  planet.  It 

dciis  that  performed  for  the  new-bom  was  laid  on  tbe  graojid.     T/iai  might 

iufunt  the  earliest  office  of  ennobling  bear  different  intcri>retnliona.     Cnt 

.  till dncaa— typical,  by  its  mode,  of  that  immediately,  lest  so  grand  a  creatorc 


*  This,  it  may  bo  said,  requires  n.  corresponding  duration  of  expcrieace ;  bul^ 
as  an  arRuiaent  far  tliis  inyslcrioub  power  lurking  in  our  nature,  I  may  remind 
the  reader  of  oDc  phenomenon  open  to  the  DntiL-e  of  oTerj  hodj,  viz.  the  teiuleucy 
of  very  aged  persons  to  Ihraw  back  and  concentrate  the  light  of  tlidr  ineiDory 
upctn  scenes  of  carlj  diildiiood,  as  to  wbicb  tliey  recall  many  tracer  that  bad  faded 
:  CTcn  to  tli&meelvtt  in  middla  life,  whilst  they  aiieD  forget  uhogether  tbe  whole  in- 
.  termediatc  stage*  ef  their  experience.  This  shows  that  naturally,  and  without 
violent  agencies,  the  hnman  bridn  is  by  tendency  a  palimpsest. 
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should  grovel  there  for  more  than  one 
instant,  either  the  paternal  hand,  as 
proxy  for  the  goddess  Levana,  or  some 
near  kinsman,  as  proxy  for  the  father, 
raised  it  upright,  bade  it  look  erect 
as  the  king  of  all  this  world,  and 
presented  its  forehead  to  the  stars, 
saying,  i)crhaps,  in  his  heart — "  Be- 
hold wliat  is  greater  than  yourselves !  ** 
This  symbolic  act  represented  the 
function  of  Levana.  And  that  mys- 
terious lady,  who  never  revealed  her 
face,  (except  to  me  in  dreams,^  but 
always  acted  by  delegation,  had  her 
name/rom  the  Latin  verb  (as  still  it  is 
the  Italian  verb)  levare^  to  raise  aloft. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  Levana. 
And  hence  it  has  arisen  that  some 
people  have  understood  by  Levana 
the  tutelary  power  that  controls  the 
education  of  the  nursery.  She,  that 
would  not  suffer  at  his  birth  even  a 
prefignrative  or  mimic  degradation 
for  her  awful  ward,  far  less  could  be 
supposed  to  suffer  the  real  degrada- 
tion attaching  to  the  non-development 
of  his  powers.  She  therefore  watches 
over  human  education .  Now,  the  word 
edtico^  with  the  penultimate  short, 
was  derived  (by  a  process  often  ex- 
emplified in  the  crystallization  of 
languages)  from  the  word  ec/fico,  with 
the  penultimate  long.  Whatsoever 
educcM  or  developes— o/ttco/e*.  By 
the  education  of  Levana,  therefore,  is 
meant — not  the  poor  machinery  that 
moves  by  spelling-books  and  gram- 
mars, but  that  mighty  system  of  cen- 
tral forces  hidden  in  the  deep  bosom 
of  human  life,  which  by  passion,  by 
strife,  by  temptation,  by  the  energies  of 
resistance,  works  for  ever  upon  children 
—resting  not  day  or  night,  any  moi*e 
than  the  mighty  wheel  of  day  and 
night  themselves,  whose  moments, 
like  restless  spokes,  are  glimmenng* 
for  ever  as  they  revolve. 


If,  then,  these  are  the  minlstrieB  \ff 
which  Levana  works,  how  prafoudly 
must  she  reverence  the  agenciei  m 
grief  I  But  yon,  reader  1  thinlt— 
that  children  generally  are  not  liaUe 
to  grief  such  as  mine.  There  are  two 
senses  in  the  wordpoKnil^ — the  i 
of  Euclid  where  it  meana 


(or  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  ocMiti) 
and  a  foolish  sense  of  this  wofla  when 
it  means  fuuatty.  Now  I  am  lar  finoM 
saying  that  children  muYersal^  an 
capable  of  grief  like  mine*  Bnt  then 
are  more  than  yon  ever  heard  o^  whe 
die  of  grief  in  this  island  of  onnk  I 
will  tell  yon  a  common  case.  The 
rules  of  Eton  require  thai  a  boy  en 
ihefimndatkm  should  be  there  iifdfe 
years :  he  is  superannuated  al  e(fh" 
teen,  consequently  he  must  come  at 
six.  Childnsn  Uxm  away  from  mo- 
thers and  sisters  at  that  age  not  nn- 
frequentiy  die.  I  speak  o^  what  I 
know.  The  complaint  is  not  entefed 
by  the  registrar  as  grief;  but  Itott 
is.  Grief  of  that  scort,  and  at  that 
age,  has  killed  more  thm  ever  have 
been  counted  amongst  its  martyrs. 

Therefore  it  is  uat  Levana  often 
communes  with  the  powers  that  shake 
man^s  heart :  therefore  it  is  that  she 
doats  upon  grief.  '^Hiese  ladteti" 
said  I  sojfly  to  myself,  on  seeing 
the  ministers  with  whom  Levana 
was  conversing,  '*  these  are  the  Sotv 
rows ;  and  they  are  three  hi  nnmbec^ 
as  the  Graces  arc  three,  who  dresii 
man^s  life  with  beauty;  the  Parem 
al-e  three,  who  weave  the  dark  anaa 
of  man's  life  in  theur  mysteriona  looaa 
always  with  colours  sad  in  part,  some- 
times angry  with  tragic  crimson  and 
black ;  the  Furies  are  threOi  who  visit 
with  retributions  called  from  the  othsr 
side  of  the  grave  offences  that  walk 
upon  this ;  and  once  even  the  Ifiiaia 
were  but  three,  who  fit  the  haipi  the 


*  **  Glimmering,^ — As  I  have  never  allowed  myself  to  covet  any  man's  oz  nor  hb 
ass,  nor  any  thing  that  is  hi5,  still  less  would  it  become  a  philosopher  to  covet  olhir 
people's  images,  or  metaphors.  Here,  therefore,  I  restore  to  "Mr  Wordsworth  *Kif 
fine  image  of  the  revolving  wheel,  and  the  glimmering  spokes,  as  applied  by 
to  the  flying  successions  of  day  and  night.  1  borrowed  it  for  one  moment  in 
to  point  my  own  sentence ;  which  being  done,  the  reader  is  witneas  that  I  now  pay 
it  back  instantly  by  a  note  made  for  Uiat  sole  purpose.  On  the  same  prinslplea 
often  borrow  their  seals  from  young  ladies — when  closing  my  letten.  ^ 
there  is  sure  to  be  some  tender  sentiment  upon  them  about  **  memoryy"  oi 
or  "  roses,"  or  "  reunion :  "  and  my  correspondent  must  be  a  tad  brute  who  is' 
touched  by  the  eloquence  of  the  seal^  even  if  hia  taste  ia  so  bad  that  ho 
deaf  to  mine. 


1815.]    Being  a  Sequel  to  Ihe  Cwfettim 

tninipet,  or  the  lulc,  to  lite  great 
liiirdfiis  of  man'8  iinpasrfoned  crea- 
tioua.  Tliese  are  tbc  Sorrows,  all  iLrce 
of  whom  I  know."  Tlio  last  words 
1  say  note;  but  in  Oxford  I  saiU — 
"  one  of  whom  I  know,  andthcoibora 
too  surely  I  t^oAknov."  Forabvody, 
in  my  fervent  youth,  I  saw  (diinly 
itlieved  upon  the  dark  backgronnd  of 
my  dreuDs)  the  imperfect  lineamenlfl 
of  the  awful  sUters.  These  sillers — 
Ijy  what  name  shall  wc  call  them  ? 

If  I  say  simply — "  'ITie  Sorrows," 
ihere  will  be  a  chance  of  mistaking 
the  term ;  it  might  be  nndeivtood  of 
individual  sorrow — separate  cases  of 
Borrow, — whereas  I  want  a  term  ex- 
pressing the  mighty  abslraclions  that 
incarnate  themselves  in  aii  individual 
sufferings  of  man's  heart ;  and  I  wbh 
lo  have  these  abstractions  presented 
as  impei'sonations,  that  is,  as  clothed 
with  human  attributes  of  life,  and  with 
functions  pointing  to  flesh.  Let  na 
caii  them,  therefore.  Our  £o</ie»q/"iSor- 
Toip.  I  know  them  thoroughly,  and 
bate  walked  in  all  tlioir  kingdoms. 
Three  sisters  they  are,  of  one  mysterious 
^household ;  and  their  paths  are  wide 
apart;  bntoftheirdomimontheretsno 
end.  Them  I  saw  often  conversing 
v'aXi  Levane,  and  eometimCH  about 
myself.  Do  they  talk,  then  'I  Oh,  no  I 
Mighty  phantoms  like  these  disdain  the 
intirniities  of  language.  They  may 
utter  voices  through  the  organs  of  man 
when  they  dwell  in  human  hearts,  but 
amongst  themselvee  is  no  voice  nor 
sonnd — eternal  silence  reigns  in  Ihcir 
kingdoms.  They  spoke  not  as  they 
talked  with  Levana.  T/iey  whispered 
not.  TVie^eangnot.  Though  oflcntimes 
mcthonglit  they  might  have  sung;  for 
I  upon  enrth  had  heard  their  myste- 
ries oftentimes  deciphered  by  harp 
and  timbrel,  by  dulcimer  and  oi^an. 
Like  God,  whose  servants  they  are, 
they  Dttcr  their  pleasnrc,  not  by  soimda 
that  perish,  or  bywords  that  go  aetrsy, 
but  by  signs  la  heaven — by  changes 
on  earth— by  pulses  in  secret  rivers — 
hcraldriM  pointed  on  darkness — and 
hieroglyphics  written  on  tho  tablets 
of  the  brain.  TAty  wheeled  in  mazes; 
/  spelled  tho  steps.  They  telegraphed 
from  afar  ;  i  read  the  signals.  Tliei/ 
conspired  together  ■-,  and  on  the  mirrors 
of  darkness  bw  eye  traced  the  plots. 
Theirs  were  ue  symbols,— mine  are 
the  words. 


t  of<m  EngUA  Optuat^Ealer.  7tt 

What  is  it  Ihe  sisters  are?  What 
is  it  iliai  they  do?  Let  mo  describe 
their  form,  ami  Ihcir  presence;  if  fumi 
it  were  that  eiill  ductuatcd  in  ils  out- 
line ;  or  presence  it  were  tliat  for  ever 
advanced  to  the  front,  or  for  ever 
receded  amongst  shades. 

The  eldest  of  t^  three  is  named 
Mater  LacJin/marvm^  Oor  Lady  of 
Tears.  She  it  is  that  night  and  day  raves 
and  moans,  calling  for  vanished  faces. 
She  stood  in  Banta,  when  a  voice  was 
heai'd  of  lamentation— Kacbd  weep- 
ing for  her  children,  and  refusing  to 
be  comforted.  She  it  was  that  stood 
in  Itclhlehem  on  the  night  when 
Herod's  sword  swept  its  nurseries  of 
Innocents,  and  tho  little  feet  were 
stiffened  for  ever,  which,  heard  at 
times  as  they  tottered  along  floors 
overhead,  woke  pulses  of  bve  in  house- 
hold hearts  tliat  were  not  unmarked 
in  heaven. 

Her  eyes  are  sweet  and  subtle,  wild 
and  sleepy  by  turns;  oftentimes  risbg 
to  the  clouds ;  oftentimes  challenging 
thchenvens.  Shewearsadiademrouna 
her  head.  And  I  knew  bychildish  me- 
mories that  she  could  go  abroad  upon 
tho  winds,  when  she  heard  the  s<ibbing 
of  litanies  or  the  thundering  of  organs, 
and  when  she  beheld  the  mustering  of 
summer  clouds.  This  sister,  the  elder, 
it  ia  that  carries  keys  more  than 
Pupal  at  her  girdle,  which  open  every 
cottage  and  every  palace.  She,  lo 
my  knowledge,  sate  all  last  summer 
by  the  bedside  of  the  blind  beggar, 
faim  that  BO  often  and  so  gladly  I 
talked  with,  whose  pions  daughter, 
eight  years  old,  with  tbc  sunny  counte- 
nance, resisted  the  temptations  of  play 
and  village  mulh  lo  travel  all  day 
long  on  dusty  roads  with  her  afflicted 
father.  For  this  did  God  send  her  a, 
great  reward.  In  the  spring-time  of 
the  year,  and  whilst  yet  her  own 
spring  was  budding,  he  recalled  her  to 
himself.  But  her  blind  father  mooras 
for  ever  overAer;  still  he  dreams  ot 
midnight  (hat  tho  little  guiding  hand 
a  locked  within  his  own ;  and  still  he 
wakens  to  a  darkness  that  is  ntw 
witliiQ  a  second  and  a  deeper  dark- 
ness. This  Mater  Lachrumaruin  also 
has  iKcn  silting  all  this  winter  of 
1844-5  within  the  bedchamber  of  the 
Ciar,  bringing  before  his  eyes  a 
danghler  (not  less  juoua)  that  vanish ed 
to  Cod  not  less  suddenly,  aiul  left 
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behind  her  a  darkness  not  less  pro- 
found. By  the  power  of  her  keys  it  is 
t,hat  Our  Lady  of  Tears  glides  a 
{i:ho8tly  intruder  into  the  chambers  of 
sleepless  men,  sleepless  women,  sleep- 
less children,  from  Ganges  to  the  Nile, 
from  Nile  to  Mississippi.  And  her, 
because  she  is  tht  iirst-bom  of  her 
house,  and  has  the  widest  empire,  let 
TLs  honour  with  the  title  of  "  Ma- 
donna." 

The  second  sister  is  called  Mater 
Suspiriorum^  Our  Lady  of  Sighs.  She 
never  scales  the  clouds,  nor  walks 
abroad  upon  the  winds.    She  wears 
no  diadem.     And  her  eyes,  if  they 
were   ever  seen,  would   be   neither 
sweet  nor  subtle  ;  no  man  could  read 
their  story;    they  would   be    found 
filled  with  iKirishing  dreams,  and  with 
wrecks  of  forgotten  delirium.     But 
she  raises  not  her  eyes ;   her  head, 
ou  which  sits  a  dilapidated  turban, 
droops  for  ever ;  for  ever  fastens  ou 
the  dust.   She  weeps  not.   She  groans 
not.    But  she  sighs  inaudibly  at  in- 
ten*als.      Her   sister.  Madonna,    is 
oftentimes  stormy  and  frantic ;  raging 
in  the  highest  against  heaven;  and 
demanding  back  her  darlings.     But 
Our  Lady  of  Sighs  never  clamours, 
never  deti<«,  dreams  not  of  rebellious 
aspirations.    She  is  humble  to  abject- 
ness.     Hers  is  the  meekness  that  be- 
longs to  the  hopeless.    Murmur  she 
may,  but  it  is  in  her  sleep.    AVhisper 
she  may,  but  it  is  to  herself  in  the  twi«- 
light.    Mutter  she  does  at  times,  but 
it  is  in  solitary  places  that  are  deso- 
late as  she  is  desolate,  in  ruined  cities, 
and  when  the  sun  has  gone  down  to 
his  rest.    This  sister  is  the  visitor  of 
the  Pariah,  of  the  Jew,  of  the  bonds- 
man to  the  oar    in    Mediterranean 
galleys,  of  the  English  criminal  in 
Norfolk  island,  blotted  out  from  the 
books  of  remembrance  in  sweet  far-ott' 
England,  of  the  baffled  penitent  re- 
verting his  eye  for  ever  upon  a  soli- 
tary grave,  which  to  him  seems  the 
altar  overthrown  of  some  past   and 
bloody  sacrifice,  on  which  altar  no 
oblations  can  now  be  availing,  whe- 


ther towards  pardon  that  he  nighl 
implore,  or  towards  repanoion  that 
he  might  attempt.  jBtbit'  slafi 
that  at  noonday  looks  np  to  the 
tro])ical  snn  with  timid  raproadi, 
as  he  pomts  with  one  hand  to  the 
earth,  our  general  mother,  but  for 
him  a  stepmother,  as  he  points  with 
the  other  hand  to  the  Bible,  omr  gene- 
ral teacher,  bnt,against  kim  sealed  and 
sequestered;* — every  woman  sittiiig 
in  darknessv  withoot  love  to  shelter 
her  head,  or  hope  to  iUamine  her  soli- 
tude, because  the  heaTen-bom  in- 
stincts  kindling  in  her  natore  genns 
of  holy  affections,  which  God  implant- 
ed in  her  womanly  bosom,  havii^ 
been  stifled  by  social  necessities,  now 
bum  sullenly  to  waste,  like  sepoldural 
lamps  amongst  the  andents ; — evfgj 
nun  defrauded  of  her  nnretuming 
May-time  by  wicked  lunsmen,  whom 
God  will  judge ;— eyeiy  captive  in 
every  dungeon; — all  that  are  betiaj- 
ed,  and  all  that  are  rt^jected ;  ovtcasts 
by  traditionary  law,  and  cbildm  of 
hereditary  disgrace — all  these  walk 
with  ''  Our  Lady  of  Sighs.**  She 
also  carries  a  key ;  bat  she  needs  it 
little.  For  her  kingdom  fs  chiefly 
amongst  the  tents  of  Sbem,  and  tlw 
houseless  vagrant  of  every  clime.  Tet 
in  the  very  highest  ranks  of  man  she 
finds  chapels  of  her  own ;  and  even 
in  glorious  England  there  are  some 
that,  to  the  world,  cany  th^  heads 
as  proudly  as  the  reindeer,  who  yet 
secretly  have  received  her  marii  vpon 
their  foreheads. 
But  the  third  sister,  who  ia  also 

the  youngest !    Hush  I   whispsi^ 

whilst  we  talk  of  her!  Her  Idnsaom 
is  not  large,  or  else  no  flesh  mwld 
live;  but  within  that  kingdom  dl 
power  is  hers.  Her  head,  tmieted 
like  that  of  Cybclo,  rises  almost  be- 
yond the  reach  of  sight.  She  droons 
not;  and  her  eyes  rising  so  bipi, 
might  be  hidden  by  distance.  Bat, 
being  what  they  are,  they  cannot  be 
hidden;  through  the  treble  Tell  of 
crape  which  she  wears,  the  fleroe  11^ 
of  a  blazing  misery,  that  rests  not  Ibr 


*  This,  the  reader  ^ill  be  aware,  applies  chiefly  to  the  cotton  and 
States  of  N<irth  America ;  but  not  to  thrm  only :  on  which  accoiiat  I  have 
scnipU'd  to  tigiirc  the  sun,  which  looks  down  upon  slavery,  as  fropfedf    — 
if  strictly  within  the  tropics,  or  simply  so  near  to  them  as  to  prodaoe  a 
late. 
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matins  or  for  vespcre— for  noon  of 
(lay  or  noou  of  night — for  ebbing  or 
for  flowinK  tide — may  be  road  from 
the  very  ground.  She  is  the  defier  of 
God.  She  also  is  the  mother  of  inna- 
ciea,  and  the  eugge-stress  of  snicidea. 
Derp  lie  the  roots  of  her  power;  bnt 
narrow  is  the  cation  that  she  rules. 
For  she  can  approach  only  those  in 
whom  a  profound  nature  ha.?  been 
upheaved  by  eentrai  convQlnons;  in 
whom  Uie  heart  trembles  and  the 
brain  rocks  under  consptraciM  of  tem- 
p&st  from  without  and  tcn]pe«t  &om 
within.  Madonna  moves  with  m- 
certAin  stfps,  fiist  or  slow,  but  stilt 
with  tragic  grace.  Onr  Lady  of  Kghs 
creeps  timidly  and  stealthily.  Uat 
this  yonn^est  sister  moves  with  incal- 
cnlable  motiona,  bonnding,  and  with 
a  tiger's  leapa.  She  carries  no  key; 
for,  thongh  coming  rarely  amongst 
men,  she  storms  all  doors  at  whicJi 
she  is  permitted  to  enter  at  all.  And 
her  name  is  Mater  Trnebrantm — Our 
Lady  of  Darkness. 

These  wero  the  Srntnai  Theni,  or 
Sublime  Goddesses* — these  were  the 
Kiimrmdei,  or  Gracious  Ladies,  (so 
called  by  antiqnity  hi  shndderiug  pro- 
pitiation)—of  my  Oxford '  dreams. 
Mabonna  spoke.  She  spoke  by  her 
mysterious  hand.  Touching  my  bead, 
slic  beckoned  to  Oiu'  Lady  of  Sighs; 
and  u-Ao/  she  spoke,  translated  out  of 
tbe  signs  which  (except  iu  dnj^s)  no 
man  reads,  was  this : — 


I  of  an  ExglM  Opum-Etaer.  7*7 
"  LoJ  hero  is  he,  whom  in  child- 
hood I  dedicated  to  my  altars.  Tliis 
is  he  that  once  I  made  my  darling. 
Flim  I  led  astray,  him  1  beguiled,  and 
from  heaven  I  stole  away  his  young 
heart  to  mine.  Tliront'li  me  did  ho 
become  idolatrons;  and  ihiough  roe 
it  was,  by  langntshiog  desires,  that  he 
worshipped  the  worm,  and  prayed  to 
Ihewomygrave.  Holywas  the  grave 
to  him  i^ovely  was  its  darkness ;  saint- 
ly ils  cormpfion.  Him,  tlijs  young 
idolater,  I  have  seasoned  for  thee,  dear 
gentle  Sister  of  Sighs  I  Do  thou  take 
bim  now  to  M^  heart,  and  season  hun 
for  oar  dreadful  sister.  And  thou" — 
turning  to  the  Mala-  Teneirnnim,  she 
said — "  wicked  sister,  that  temptcst 
and  hatcst,  do  thou  take  him  from 
tier.  See  that  tli^  sceptre  lie  heavy 
on  his  head.  SnlRr  not  woman  and 
ber  tenderness  to  sit  near  him  in  his 
darkness.  Banish  the  frailties  ofhopo 
— wither  the  reletitrogs of  love—scorch 
the  fonntalns  of  tears  :  corse  him  as 
only  thou  canst  curse.  So  shall  he 
be  accomplished  in  the  ftimnce— so 
shall  he  see  the  things  that  ought  not 
to  be  seen — sigbts  that  are  abomin- 
able, and  secreW  that  are  nnutt^rable. 
So  shall  ho  read  elder  truths,  sad 
truths,  grand  truths,  fearful  truths. 
So  shall  bo  rise  again  befta^  he  dies. 
And  so  shall  onr  commission  be  ac- 
complished which  from  God  wQ  liad 
— to  plague  his  heart  until  we  had 
unfolded  the  capacities  of  his  spirit."  t 


«  or  IBB  BaOGKJtH. 


Ascend  with  me  on  this  daz7ling     Germany,  Tbe  dawn  opened  in  clond- 
Whitsundiiy  the  Brocken  of  Nortli     less  beauty ;  it  is  a  dawn  of  hridel 


*  "  Sttblime  Goddeitei." — The  word  tiftui  is  usually  rendered  ita^alh  in  dio- 
tionaries ;  not  a  rerj  flattering  epithet  for  females.  Bat  by  wdghing  a  oumbar 
•jf  iiofisages  in  which  the  word  is  used  puiotedly,  I  am  disposed  to  thiolc  tllat  it 
oiimps  nearest  to  our  idea  of  the  tublimn ,'  OS  nuar  as  a  GrE«k  word  emiJd  come. 

f  The  reader,  who  wishes  at  all  to  uadersland  the  course  of  UieBe  ConfeesionBi 
oiiKht  not  to  pass  over  Ifais  dream-legend.  There  is  no  great  wonder  that  a  tiaiooj 
V  hich  occupied  my  wokini:  thoughts  in  those  years,  should  re-appear  in  m-j  dreams. 
It  nasin  faetalcgoiid  reenrring  in  sleep,  laoslul  which  I  had  myaelf  silently  written 
or  sculptured  in  my  da j' light  rcteri^.  But  its  importance  to  the  present  Confes^ona 
is  this — that  it  rehearses  or  preGgurcfl  Ibeir  course.  This  viasr  part  belongs  to 
Klndonna.  The  third  belongs  to  the  "  Uater  SoEpiriorum,"  and  wiD  bo  entitled 
The  Pariah  World>.  Tbe  roDHin,  which  terminates  the  work,  belongs  to  the 
"  Mater  Tenebrarum,"  and  wiU  be  entitled  The  Kingdom  of  Iktrknen.  As  to  the 
sicomi,  it  is  an  intcrpolalion  requUte  to  the  effect  of  liie  others;  and  will  be 
ciNplained  iu  its  pmper  place. 
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June ;  but,  as  the  hours  advance,  her 
youngest  sister  April,  Uiat  sometimes 
cares  little  for  racing  aci*08S  both  fron- 
tiers of  May,  frets  the  bridal  lady's 
sunny  temper  with  sallies  of  wheel- 
ing and  careering  showers — ^flying  and 
pursuing,  opening  and  closing,  hiding 
and  restoring.  On  such  a  morning, 
and  reaching  the  summits  of  the  forest- 
mountain  about  sunrise,  we  shall  have 
one  chance  the  more  for  seeing  the  fa- 
mous Spectre  of  the  Brocken.*  Who 
and  what  is  he  ?  He  is  a  solitaiy  ap- 
parition, in  the  sense  of  loving  solitude ; 
else  he  is  not  always  solitary  in  his 
personal  manifestations,  but  on  proper 
occasions  has  been  known  to  unmask 
a  strength  quite  sufficient  to  alarm 
those  who  had  been  insulting  him. 

Now,  in  order  to  test  the  nature 
of  this  mysterious  apparition,  we  will 


try  two  or  threo  experfnents  iq^ 
him.  What  we  fear,  and  with  •one 
reason,  is,  that  aa  he  lived  ao  muj 
ages  with  foul  Pagan  aQroeren«  and 
witnessed  so  many  oeotoriea  of  daik 
idolatries,  his  heart  may  have  been 
corrupted;  and  that  even  now  Ui 
faith  may  be  wavering  or  imfmie. 
We  wiill  try. 

Make  the  sign  of  the  cvoait  and  ob- 
serve whether  he  rqieata  It,  (as,  en 
Whitsunday,t  he  sorely  ongl|t  to  do.) 
Look  I  he  doei  repeivt  it;  but  tfN 
driving  showers  perolex  the  imageii 
and  that^  periii^,  it  u  iriiich  givea  hioi 
the  air  of  one  who  acta  rdnctantlj  or 
evasively.  Now,  again,  the  son  aUnoi 
more  brightly,  and  the  ahowera  have 
swept  off  like  squadrona  of  eavahy  to 
the  rear.  We  will  tiy  him  again. 

Pluck  an  anemone,  one  of  these 


*  " Spectre  of  the  Brocken" — This  very  striking  phenomenon  has 
tiDually  described  by  writers,  both  German  and  EngUahy  for  the  last  fifl^  jearii 
Many  readers,  however,  will  not  have  met  with  these  detcriptiofis :  and  on  tkrir 
account  I  add  a  few  words  in  explanation ;  referring  them  for  the  best  Ti*Vr"t^ 
comment  on  the  case  to  Sir  David  Brewster's  '*  Natural  Magic"  Hm  spectra 
takes  the  shape  of  a  human  figure,  or,  if  the  visitors  are  more  than  ooe^  then  tha 
spectres  multiply ;  they  arrange  themselves  on  the  blue  ground  of  the  sky,  or  the 
dark  ground  of  any  clouds  that  may  be  in  the  right  quarter,  or  perhaps  they  are 
strongly  relieved  against  a  curtain  of  rock,  at  a  distance  of  some  wSLup  and  aiwajt 
exhibiting  gigantic  proportions.  At  first,  from  the  distance  and  the  coloanl  aac^ 
every  spectator  supposes  the  appearance  to  be  quite  independent  of  liimaelf.  But 
very  soon  he  is  surprised  to  ol^rve  his  own  motions  and  gestures  mimieked ;  aad 
wakens  to  the  conviction  that  the  phantom  is  but  a  dilated  reflecticm  of  lifanyJf, 
This  Titan  amongst  the  apparitions  of  earth  is  ecceedingly  c^»ricioii%  vaidtUng 
abruptly  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  and  more  coy  in  coming  forward  than 
the  Lady  Echo  of  Ovid.  One  reason  why  he  is  seen  so  seldom  must  be  aacribad 
to  the  concurrence  of  conditions  under  which  only  the  phenomenon  can  be  mani* 
fested  :  the  sun  must  be  near  to  the  horizon,  (which  of  itself  implies  a  time  of  day 
inconvenient  to  a  person  starting  from  a  station  as  distant  as  ^Ungerode ;}  the 
spectator  must  have  his  back  to  the  sun ;  and  the  air  must  contain  boom  fmpour^^ 
but  partially  distributed.  Coleridge  ascended  the  Brocken  on  the  Whitsunday  «f 
1799,  with  a  party  of  English  students  from  Goettingen,  but  failed  to  see  the  phantom  ; 
afterwards  in  England  (and  under  the  same  three  conditions)  he  saw  amneh  rarer 
phenomenon,  which  he  described  in  the  following  eight  lines.  I  rive  them  from 
a  corrected  copy  :  (the  apostrophe  in  the  beginning  must  be  understood  aa  ad- 
drsssed  to  an  ideal  conception)  : — 

*'  And  art  thou  nothing  ?     Such  thou  art  as  when 
The  woodman  winding  westward  up  the  glen 
At  wintry  dawn,  when  o'er  the  sheep-track's  mase 
The  viewless  snow- mist  weaves  a  gUst'ning  hase^ 
Sees  full  before  him,  gliding  without  tread. 
An  image  with  a  glory  round  its  head : 
This  shade  he  worships  for  its  golden  hues. 
And  makes  (not  knowing)  that  which  he  pursues.^ 

f  «  Ow  Whitsunday,^ — It  is  singular,  and  perhaps  owing  to  tlie  tsmpetatare  and 
w       er  likely  to  prevail  in  that  early  part  of  summer,  that  more  snpnaramjii  of 
tre  have  been  witnessed  on  Whitsunday  than  on  any  other  wy. 


1845.]  Being  a  Sequel  to  the  Confaiiot 
ID  any  aDBDioncs  which  once  was 
called  the  aorcerer's  flower,*  and  bore 
a  part  perhaps  in  tia  horrid  ritna!  of 
fear;  carry  it  to  that  BtODO  which 
mimica  tlie  oatlino  of  a  heathen  altar, 
and  onM  was  called  the  soreerer'a 
altar;*  then,  bending  jcrai- knee,  and 
raising  your  righthand  to  God,  say, — 
"  Father,  which  art  in  lieaven — this 
lovely  anemone,  that,  once  glori- 
fied the  worship  of  fear,  has  travelled 
back  into  thy  ibid ;  this  altar,  which 
once  reeked  with  bloody  rites  to  Cor- 
tho,  has  long  been  rebaptized  into  thy 
holy  senice.  The  dai-kness  is  gone — 
the  cruelty  is  gone  which  the  dark- 
ness bred ;  the  moans  have  passed 
away  which  the  victims  uttered  ;  the 
cloud  iiaa  vanished  which  once  sate 
continually  tipon  their  graves — cloud 
of  protestation  that  ascended  for  ever 
to  thy  throne  from  the  tears  of  the 
defenceless,  and  the  anger  of  the  just. 
And  lo  I  I  thy  servant,  with  this  dark 
phantom,  whom,  for  one  hour  on  this 
thy  festival  of  Pentecost,  I  make  my 
servant,  render  thee  nniled  worship  in 
this  thy  recovered  temple."    ■ 

Look,  now  I  the  apparition  pincics 
tn  anemone,  and  places  it  on  an 
altar;  he  also  bends  his  knee,  he  also 
raises  his  right  hand  to  God.  Dumb 
he  is;  but  sometimes  the  dumb  ser^-o 
God  acceptably.  Yet  still  it  occurs  to 
you,  that  perhaps  on  thishigh  festival 
of  the  Christian  Church,  he  may  bo 
OTurruled  by  snpematural  influence 
tato  confession  of  liis  homage,  having 
so  often  been  made  to  bow  and  bend 
his  knee  at  mnrdcrons  ritet.  In  a 
service  of  religion  he  may  be  timid. 
Let  us  trj'  him,  therefore,  with  an 
eartlily  passion,  where  he  will  have  no 
bias  either  from  favour  or  from  fear. 

If,  then,  once  in  childhood  you  suf- 
fered an  affliction  that  was  inetTablc; 
If  once,  when  powerless  to  face  such 
an  enemy,  you  were  summoned  to 
fight  with  the  tiger  that  couches  with- 
in the  separations  of  the  grave ;  in 
that  case,  after  the  example  of  Ju- 
(I(ca  (on  the  Uoman  coins) — sitting 
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mtder  her  palm-tree  to  weep,  but  sit- 
ting with  her  head  veiled— do  you 
also  veil  yonr  head.  Many  years  are 
passed  away  since  then ;  and  you 
were  a  little  ignorant  thing  at  that 
time,  hardly  above  sis  years  old ;  'or 
perhaps  (if  you  dnrst  tell  all  the  tmth) 
not  quite  BO  much.  But  your  heart 
was  deeper  than  the  Dannbo ;  and, 
as  was  your  love,  so  was  your  grief. 
Many  years  are  gone  since  that  dark- 
ness settled  on  your  head ;  many 
summers,  many  winters  ;  yet  still  its 
shadows  wheel  round  npon  yon  at  in- 
tervals, like  tliese  April  showers  upon 
this  glory  of  bridal  June,  Therefore 
now,  on  this  dovelike  morning  of  Pen- 
tecost, do  yon  veil  yonr  head  like 
Jndfea  in  memory  of  that  transcendant 
woe,  and  in  testimony  that,  indeed, 
it  surpassed  all  atterancc  of  words. 
Immediately  you  see  that  the  appari- 
tion of  the  Brockcn  veils  his  head, 
after  the  model  of  Judtea  weeping 
under  her  palm-tree,  as  if  ho  also 
had  a  human  heart,  and  that  hi^  also, 
in  childltood,  having  snffcred  an  afFlic- 
tion  which  was  ineffable,  wished  by 
these  mute  symbols  to  breathe  a  sigh 
towards  heaven  in  memory  of  that 
affliction,  and  by  way  of  record, 
though  many  a  year  after,  that  it  was 
indeed  nnntterablo  by  words. 

This  trial  is  dedsivo.  You  are  now 
satisfied  that  the  apparition  is  but  a 
reflex  of  yourself;  and,  in  nttering 
yonr  secret  feclingB  to  him,  you  make 
this  phantom  the  dark  symbolic  mir- 
ror for  reflecting  to  the  daylight  what 
else  mtist  be  bidden  Ibr  ever. 

Such  a  relation  docs  thcBark  Inter- 
preter, whom  immediately  the  reader 
will  learn  to  know  as  an  intruder  into 
my  dreams,  bear  to  my  own  mind.  He 
is  originally  a  mere  reflex  of  my  inner 
nature.  But  as  the  apparition  of  the 
Brocken  sometimes  is  disturbed  by 
storms  or  by  driving  showora,  so  ns 
to  dissemble  Ids  real  origin,  in  like 
manner  the  laterpretcr  sometimes 
swerves  out  of  my  orbit,  and  mixes  n 
littlewithaliennatures.  Idonotalways 


»  "  The  sorerrer'l  Jtowfr,"  and  "  lh»  >orc«Tey'l  altar." — These  are  nameg  still 
cJin^ng  tu  the  anpninnH  of  the  Brockpn,  and  to  an  ultar'Shaped  fragment  of 
granite  near  one  of  the  summits ;  and  it  ia  not  doubted  that  they  both  eannect 
themselseB  through  links  of  ancient  Imdition  with  tlie  gloomy  realities  of  Pagan- 
ism,  when  the  whole  Harts  and  th«  Brocken  formed  for  a  >ery  long  time  the  lust 
asylum  to  a  feroeious  but  perishing  idolatry. 
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placed  final  victory  within  the  grasp, 
as  it  were,  of  his  country,  yet  they 
wouM  not  put  out  their  hand  to  snatch 
it.    They  were  more  jealous  of  him 
than  afraid  of  their  enemies.    Though 
he  descended  to  thesouthem  extremity 
of  Italy,  and  drew  near  to  Sicily,  in 
order  to  obtam  from  the  African  shores 
tlie  necessary  succours  to  recruit  his 
armies,  wasted  by  the  very  number 
of  his  Tictories ;  and  though  they  had 
during  great  part  of  the  time  the 
superiority  at  sea — ^yet  he  received 
no  supplies  of  men  or  money  from 
home  during  the  fifteen  years  he  car- 
ried on  the  war  in  Italy,  with  the 
exception  of  the    army  which   his 
brother  Hamilcar  raised  in  Spain,  and 
led  across  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps 
to  perish  on  the  Metaurus.    What  he 
did,  he  did  by  himself,  and  by  his  own 
unaided  efforts.    It  was  the  contri- 
butions levied  on  the  cities  he  con- 
quered, which  furnished  his  supplies  ; 
it  was  the  troops  who  fiocked  to  his 
standard  from  the  provinces  he  wrest- 
ed from  the  Romans,  which  filled  up 
the  chasms  in  the  ranks  he  led  from 
Saguntnm.    Not  more  than  twenty- 
six  thousand   men    descended  with 
him  from  the  Alps;    of  forty-eight 
thousand  who  fought  at  Cannon,  thirty 
thousand  were   Cfaulish  auxiliaries. 
There  is  no  example  recorded  in  his- 
tory of  a  general  doing  thmgs  so 
great  with  means  so  small,  and  sup- 
port from  home  so  inconsiderable. 
Every  great  commander  of  whom 


deserts  of  Arabia,  on  his  retani  fivn 
India,  poured  the  TintMtcd  walor  on 
the  sand,  he  assuaged  tha  thirat  of 
a  whole  army ;  when  Caaar  addraand 
the  Tenth  Legion  in  mndajr  h^  the 
title  of  *^  Qoiritea,"  the  very  rnxd, 
which  told  them  they  were  no  longer 
the  comrades  of  theh*  general,  aah- 
dued   every   heart;    When    Chariea 
XII.,  on  his  oiBeers  declaring  thca- 
selves  unable  to  undergo  the  fiatigQa  of 
further  watchmg,  desired  them  torethe 
to  rest,  for  he  woold  go  the  ronndi 
himself,  he  silenced  everj  monnar 
in  his  army ;  when  Napoleon  jielded 
up  his  carriages  to  the  womded  in 
the  Russian  retreat,  or  drew  aaide  fab 
suite  to  salute,  uncovered,  the  Aot* 
triau  wounded  ccmv^ed  ftom  Aot* 
teriitz,  and  said,  '^  Honour  to  tilt 
bravo  in  mislbrtune!**  lie  atmck  a 
chord  which  vibrated  in  erery  heart 
of  his  vast  array. '\  No  general,  an- 
cient or  modem,  possessed  thia  key  to 
the  generous  afrectiona  in  a  higfcfr 
degree  than  Hannibal;  and  none  ew 
stood  so  much,  or  so  long,  in  need  of 
its  aid.   In  truth,  it  was  the  aeoret  of 
his  success;  the  magic  power widoh 
so  long  held  together  Us  multifiiiiow 
array.     We  have  few  anecdotes  in- 
dicating this  ascenden<7;  for  the  Ida* 
torians  of  the  Romans,  or  tiidr  ah- 
jects  the  Greeks,  were  in  no  hmay  la 
collect  traits  to  illustrate  the  chaiae* 
ter  of  their  enemy.     But  dediife 
evidence  of  its  existence,  and  afanoit 
supernatural  power,  is  to  be  fbond  ia 
the  fact,  that  without  the  aid  of 


wo  read  iu  military  annals,  possessed 

in  a  considerable  degree  the  art  of    forcements,  and  scarce  any 
securing  the  affections  and  inspiring     from  Carthage,  he  mahitained  tiie 
the  confidence  of  his  soldiers.    Alex-     in  the  heart  of  Italy  with 
andcrthoGreat,  Caesar,  Charles  XII.,  ^  troops  collected  from  eveiy 
Napoleon,  exercised  this  ascendency     of  the  earth,  against  the  native 
in  the  highest  degree.  The  anecdotes 
preserved  in  the  pages  of  Plutarch, 
and  which  every  schoolboy  knows  by 
.lieart,  prove  this  beyond  a  doubt  of 
the  heroes  of  the  ancient  world ;  the 
annals  of  the  last  century  and  our 
owntimcsdcmonstratctliat  their  man- 
tle had  descended  to  the  Swedish  and 
French  heroes.     The  secret  of  this 
marvellous  power  is  always  to  be 
found  in  one  mental  quality.    It  is 
magnanimity    which    entrances    the 
soldier  8  heart.     The  nidest  breasts 
are  accessible  to  emotion,  from  the 
display  of  gcnerosit}',  self-denial,  and 
loftiness   of  purpose  in  their  com- 
manders.     When  Alexander  in  the 


diers  of  the  bravest  and  moat 
people  on  the  earth.  We  read  of 
mutinies  or  disobedience  of 
among  his  followers.  It  were  hard  la 
say  whether  the  fiery  NumidiaBt  ^ 
proud  and  desultory  ^Mmiaidi  te 
brave  but  inconstant  Gaal,  er  te 
covetous  Balearic,  was  most  doeBe  tb 
his  direction,  or  obedient  to  hbi  wflL 
(ireat  indeed  mnst  have  heen  te 
ascendency  acquired  by  one  ouui  oier 
such  various  and  oppoelta  raees  af 
men,  usually  the  pray  of  aaeh  Jea- 
lousies and  divisions,  and  wImmi  As 
most  powerful  coalition  fa 
finds  so  much  difficulty  in 
in  subjection. 
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ihe  extension  of  commerce,  to  the 
growth  of  mannfactm^s,  to  the  spread 
•of  a  colonial  empire.  What,  then, 
must  have  been  the  capacity  of  the 
man  who  conld,  by  his  single  efforts, 
Alter  the  character  of  a  whole  people; 
chain  victory  at  land  to  the  standards 
of  a  maritime  republic ;  and  bow  down 
to  the  earth,  on  their  own  territory, 
that  rival  power,  whose  legions  ere- 
long triumphed  over  the  armies  of 
all  the  military  monarchies  of  the 
world? 

The  auxiliaries  formed  a  consider- 
able part,  in  point  of  numbers,  of  the  . 
Roman  forces ;  but  the  strength  of ' 
Che  legions  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Boman  citizens.  It  was  that  indo- 
mitable body  of  men,  ever  flowing 
out,  yet  ever  full,  animated  with  fiery 
passions,  but  durected  by  consummate 
prudence,  panting  for  rapine  and  con- 
< J  nest,  but  patient  of  all  the  toils  by 
which  they  were  to  be  attained,  whidb 
constituted  the  strength  of  the  armies 
which  conquered  the  world.  But  Uie 
Carthaginians  had  no  body  of  citizens 
capable  of  forming  such  a  force.  They 
were  nothing  but  a  ^at  and  power- 
ful seaport  town,  with  its  adjacent 
villas  spreading  along  the  coast  of 
Africa.  The  people  of  Dido  had  not, 
like  those  of  Romulus,  established  off- 
shoots in  the  Interior.  No  three- and- 
thirty  colonics  awaited  the  commands 
of  the  senate  of  Carthage,  as  they  did 
of  the  consuls  in  the  time  of  Fabius, 
to  recimit  the  national  armies.  Twenty  < 
thousand  native  dtizens  was  all,  at 
its  last  extremity  at  Zama,  that  this 
mighty  republic,  which  had  so  nearly 
achieved  the  conquest  of  the  Capitol, 
could  fit  out  to  defend  their  country.  ^ 
The  strength  of  the  Funic  armies  con- 
sisted in  what  was  merely  an  acces- 
sory to  the  Roman,  the  anxillaries.  It 
was  the  Numidian  horse,  the  Balearic 
«lingcrs,  the  Spanish  infantry,  the 
GaiStsh  broadswords,  which  proved  so 
formidable  in  the  ranks  of  HannibaL 
It  was  literally,  as  Livy  says,  a  "  col- 
luvies  omnium; gentium,"  which  rolled 
down  from  the  Alps,  under  his  direc- 
tion, to  overwhelm  the  Romans  on 
their  own  hearths.  Twenty  difibrent 
languages,  Folybius  tells  us,  were  not 
nnfreqnently  spoken  at  the  same  time 
in  the  Carthaginian  camp.  What, 
then,  must  have  been  the  capad^  of 
ihe  general  who  could  still  tfaa'jea- 
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lousies,  and  overcome  the  animositSety 
and  give  unity  to  the  operations  of  a 
vast  army,  composed  of  so  many  dif- 
ferent  tribes  and  people,  and  mould 
them  all  into  so  perfect  a  ionn,  that^ 
for  fifteen  years  that  he  remdn^  in 
Italy  after  the  first  great  defeats,  the 
consols  never  once  ventured  to  mef* 
sure  their  strength  with  him  in  a 
pitched  battle? 

If  there  is  any  thing  more  astonisli- 
ing  than  another  in  the  history  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  it  is  the  unconquer- 
able spuit,  the  persevering  energy,  the 
invincible  determination  with  whidi, 
under  every  calamity,  and  often  in  the 
very  extremity  of  adverse  fortune, 
they  combined  to  struggle  for  the  sn- 
periority  ,and  at  length  attained  it— not 
so  much  by  conqumng  as  by  wearing 
out  their  adversaries.  In  no  periods 
their  long  and  glorious  annals  was  this 
transcendant  qnality  more  striting^ 
evinced  than  in  the  second  Pnnic  War, 
when,  after  the  battle  of  Camue,  Ca* ' 
pua,  the  second  dtv  of  Italy,  yldded 
to  the  influence  of  Hannibal,  and  near- 
ly a  half  of  the  Roman  colonieB,  worn 
out  by.  endless  exactions  in  men  and 
money,  refosed  to  send  any  fbrtibek* 
succours.  The  heroic  spirit  the  Bo- 
man senate  then  evinced,  the  extra- 
ordinaiy  sacrifices  they  made,  may, 
without  exaggeratikm,  be  pronounced 
without  panSUel  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind, if  we  reflect  on  the  length  of 
time  during  which  these  sacrifices  were 
reqmred.  But  while  this  invindble 
spirit  augments  onr  admbratioD  of 
tho  Roman  character,  and  makes  ns 
feel  that  they  indeed  deserved  that 
mighty  dominion  which  th^  aftv- 
wvds  attahied,  it  takes  mndi  firom 
the  merit  of  their  indiTidoal  comman- 
ders. It  was  almost  hnpossibte  to 
avoid  ultimate  success  with  sncb 
armies  to  lead,  and  so  heroic  a  peojple 
to  sustain  the  efforts  and  furnish  the 
muniments  of  war.  But  the  case  was 
very  difiercnt  at  Carthage.  So  tc* 
hement  was  the  it  of  ptrty  which 
had  seised  ni  us  Inhabitants,  fai 
consequence      loe  g     t  aoc  >f 

democratic  pwv      irhii  h      v 

ceded,  fatally  fui  to,       w/l 

tells  ns,  a  diort  ■       bsuMo  to 
people,  tiiat  Hi       mul  ooold  je^ 
no  assist     s  fri      1      own  covei 
.  mcnt.     J  jio  mi 

mans  to  tun  ^     '  brinik  v^ 
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X  Of  Hannibal^s  political  wisdom 
and  far-seeing  sagacity,  ancient  his* 
tory  is  fall.  Alone  of  all  his  con- 
temporaries, he  clearly,  and  from  his 
very  infancy,  perceived  the  extent  of 
the  danger  which  threatened  his 
eountrj'  from  the  insatiable  ambition 
and  growing  power  of  the  Romans ; 
alone  he  pointed  oat  the  only  mode  in 
which  it  could  be  snccessfally  com- 
bated. He  was  at  once  the  Bnrke,  the 
Pitt,  and  the  Wellington  of  his  conn- 
tiy.  Beyond  all  doabt,  if  his  advice 
had  been  followed,  and  his  enterprises 
duly  supported,  Carthage  would  have 
b3cn  victorious  in  the  second  Punic 
War.  It  was  because  his  countrymen 
were  not  animated  with  his  heroic 
spirit,  nor  inspired  with  his  prophetic 
foresight,  that  they  failed.  They  were 
looking  after  gain,  or  actuated  by  sel- 
fish ambition,  while  he  was  straining 
every  nerve  to  avert  danger.  When 
he  swore  hatred  to  the  Roman  on  the 
altar  at  nine  years  of  age,  he  imbibed 
a  principle  which  the  judgment  of  his 
maturer  years  told  him  was  the  only 
means  of  saving  his  country.  To  the 
prosecution  of  this  object  he  devoted 
his  life.  From  his  first  entrance  into 
public  duty  till  his  last  hoar,  when  he 
swallowed  poison  to  avoid  being  de- 
livered up  to  the  Romans,  he  never 
ceased  to  combat  their  ambition 
with  all  the  powers  of  his  gigantic 
intellect.  If  history  had  preserved  no 
other  proof  of  his  profound  political 
discernment,  it  would  be  sufficiently' 
established  by  the  memorable  words 
he  addressed  to  the  senate  of  Car- 
thage on  the  probable  fate  of  Rome: 
— ^*  Nulla  magna  civitas  din  quiescere 
potest.  Si  fores  hostem  non  habet, 
domi  invenit;  utprsevalida  corpora  i^ 
(^xtemis  causis  tutssvidentnr,  sed  sols 
ipsa  viribus  conficiuntur.  Tantnm 
nimirum  ex  publids  malia  sentimns 
quantum  ad  res  privatas  attinet,  nee 
in  els  quidquam  acrius  qukxa  pecimie 
damnum  stimulat."  If  anyone  doubts 
the  truth  and  profound  tt'isdom  of 
these  remarks,  let  him  reflect  on  the 
exact  demonstration  of  these  truths 
which  was  afibrdcd  two  thousand 
years  after,  in  the  British  empire. 
''  Si  monumentum  qmeria,  circnm- 
spice." 

He  constantly  affirmed  that  it  was 
in  Italy  alone  that  Rome  was  vulner- 
able, and  that  by  striking  hard  and 


often  there,  she  might  be  conquered* 
He  did  not  despair  of  Meeting  the 
deliverance  of  the  world  by  a  conflict 
on  their  own  shores,  even  after  the 
battiie  of  Zama  had  to  ail  appearance 
decisively  settled  the  conflict  in  favour 
of  the  Capitol,  and  nothing  remained 
to  combat  the  l^ons  bat  the  nn* 
warlike  soldiers  of  the  Eastern  mo- 
narch. His  own  campaigns  demon- 
strate that  he  was  right :  the  Gaols 
and  the  Carthaginians  in  different 
ages  brought  the  Romans  to  the 
brink  of  ruin;  but  it  was  by  victories 
on  the  Tiber  that  Brennos  and 
Hannibal  penetrated  to  then:  gates* 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  to  whai 
cause  this  comparative  weakness  a;t 
home  of  so  great  a  militaty  power 
was  owing.  Rome  was  not  merelj 
a  powerful  state,  but  the  head  of  e 
great  military  confederacy;  the  ie^ 
sources  which,  partly  by  force,  partlj 
by  inclination,  and  the  natnral  appe- 
tite of  mankind  for  victoiy  and  plon- 
der,  were  ransed  on  her  side,  were  hi 
great  i$art  derived  from  foreign  stateSr 
When  she  carried  the  war  into  forei^ 
states,  this  formidable  mass  of  anzi- 
liaries  doabled  the  strength  of  lur 
legions;  when  she  was  assailed  at 
home,  one  half  of  them  were  lost,  <it 
appeared  in  the  ranks  of  her  eneniieft. 
The  same  cause  appeared  at  a  snbse:!' 
quent  period  in  the  campugns  of  Kal- 
poleon:  his  armies  were  huinmerr 
able,  his  force  irresistible,  as  koig  as 
he  headed  the  forced  confederacif  jQJT 
western  Europe,  and  he  invadad 
Russia  with  five  hundred  thonsaa^ 
men;  bntwhen  the  disaster  of  Ifosr 
cow,  and  the  resuntction  of  Germai^, 
brought  the  Russians  Into  Franet, 
the  boasted  strength  of  the  empl^ 
disappeared,  its  aSies  passed  over  to 
the  other  side,  and  the  mighty  con- 
queror was  reduced  to  a  painnd  de- 
fensive with  fifty  thousand  men  oil 
theplains  of  Champagne. 

The  Roman  Ustoruins  affirm  tbet 
these  great  military  virtues  were  ba- 
lancedbycorreflpondiDg  vices.  Eveiy 
scholar  knows  tne  inimitable  descHp- 
tion  of  his  character  drawn  by  11} 
*^  Has  tantas  vhri  virtutes 
vitia  nauabant  :~inhi 


tas;  pe 
veri,  nihu 
nullum 
This,  honcver, 
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drawn  by  his  enemies ;  and  by  ene- 
mies who  had  suffered  so  much  from 
his  ability,  that  they  were  incapable 
of  forming  a  correct  judgment  on  the 
subject.  But  the  truth  of  modem 
,  history  has  dispelled  the  illusion,  and 
gathered  facts  sufficient  even  from 
their  prejudiced  sources  to  demon- 
strate that  the  moral  virtues  of  Han- 
nibal equalled  his  intellectual  capa- 
city. Certain  it  is,  by  their  own 
admission,  that  his  generosity  on  seve- 
ral important  occasions  afforded  an 
example  which  the  Romans  would 
have  done  well  to  imitate,  but  which 
they  shewed  themselves  incapable  of 
following.  It  was  the  judicious  cle- 
mency which  he  showed  to  the  allies, 
which  at  length  won  over  so  many  of 
the  Italian  states  to  his  side ;  and 
if  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  policy,  what 
are  we  to  say  to  the  chivalrous  cour- 
tesy which  prompted  him  to  send 
back  the  dead  body  of  his  inveterate 
enemy  Marccllns,  surprised  and  slain 
by  his  Numidian  horsemen,  to  obtain 
the  honours  of  sepulture  from  his  coun- 
trymen? The  Ilomans  complained 
of  his  cruelty ;  but  men  feel  cruelty 
keenly  when  it  is  exercised  on  them- 
selves ;  and  there  are  no  instances  re- 
corded of  his  exceeding  the  established 
and  universal  customs,  ruthless  as  they 
were,  of  ancient  warfare.  Certain  it  is, 
that  nothing  he  ever  did  equalled  the 
savage  and  cold-blooded  atrocity  with 
which  they  tortured  and  massaci*ed 
the  citizens  of  Capua  and  Syracuse, 
when  they  were  again  subdued  by 
their  arms.  Ilannibal^s  disposition  ap- 
pears to  have  been  gay  and  cheerful ; 
there  are  many  instances  recorded  of 
his  indulgence,  in  presence  of  danger, 
in  a  gaiety  of  temper  more  akin  to 
that  of  Henry  FV.  than  the  usual  stem 
determination  of  ancient  warriors.  On 
one  memorable  occasion,  when  his 
army  was  in  danger,  and  the  spirit  of 
his  troops  unusually  depressed,  he  in- 
dulged in  mirth  and  jests  to  such  an 
extent  in  his  tent,  that  he  set  his  whole 
officers  in  a  roar  of  laughter ;  and  these 
joyful  sounds,  heard  by  the  soldiers 
without,  restored  confidence  to  the 
army,  from  the  belief  that  no  anxious 
thoughts  clouded  the  brows  of  their 
chiefs.  Ilanuibal,  it  is  tnown,  pro- 
served  a  diary,  and  wrote  a  history  of 
his  campaigns,  which  was  extant  at  a 
very  late  period  in  the  ancient  world. 


What  an  inestimable  trearare  would 
the  journal  of  the  prirate  thonglits  of 
such  a  man  have  been  I  Modem  tiaes 
have  no  more  irreparaUeloas  to  moon. 
The  just  pride  and  elegant  flatteiy 
of  the  French  historians  has  oAen  M 
them  to  compare  Napoleon*8  rasssce 
of  the  Great  St  Beraaid  to  Maim- 
bal^s  passage  of  the  Pennine  A^: 
but  without  detracting  from  the  well- 
eamed  fame  of  the  FVench  seiMiaL 
it  may  safely  be  aflhrmed  that  his 
achievement  wiU  bear  no  sort  of 
comparison  with  that  of  the  Cardia- 
ginian  hero.  When  N^>o1eon  began 
the  ascent  of  the  Alps  from  Marttginr, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Rhone,  above  the 
lake  of  Creneva,  he  fbond  the  passage 
of  the  mountains  cleared  bj  the  fat* 
cessant  transit  of  two  thousand  yean. 
The  road,  impracticable  forcaniages, 
was  veiy  good  for  horsemen  andloot 
passengers,  and  was  daily  traveraed 
by  great  numbers  of  both  in  tmrj 
season  of  the  year.  Comfortable  til- 
lages, on  the  ascent  and  the  descent, 
afforded  easy  accommodation  to  the 
wearied  solmers  both  by  night  and  by 
day ;  the  ample  stores  of  the  monks  at 
the  summit,  and  the  providentforesifht 
of  the  French  generals,  had  provUed 
a  meal  to  every  man  and  horae  that 
passed.  No  hostile  troops  opposed 
their  passage :  the  gnns  were  mwa 
up  ui  sledges  made  of  hollowed  iln ; 
and  in  four  days  from  the  tbne  that 
they  began  the  ascent  firom  the  banks 
of  the  Rhone,  the  French  troraa,  with- 
out loshag  a  man,  stood  on  tM  I>oris 
Baltea,  the  increashig  waters  of  wfaU 
flowed  towards  the  .Po,  amld^  tiie 
gardens  and  vineyards,  and  nndertiie 
sun  of  Italy.  But  the  ease  was  veiy 
different,  when  Hannibal  cromed  from 
the  shores  of  the  Durance  to  the  banks 
of  the  Po.  The  mountain  aldea,  not 
yet  cleared  by  centuries  of  labgiioiii 
industry,  presented  a  continual  Ibcest, 
furrowed  at  every  hollow  bj  headloag 
Alpine  torrents;  bridges  there  weR 
none  to  cross  these  perpetnaOljr  le- 
curring  obstacles ;  prori^Mia,  scantr 
at  all  times  in  those  Novated  soB- 
tudcs,  were  then  nowhere  to  be 
found,  having  been  hid  bj  the  af- 
frighted inhabitants  on  the  MppnmA 
of  the  invaders ;  and  a  powerfbl 
army  of  mountaineers  ooco^ed  the 
entrance  of  the  defiles,  defended  witti 
desperate  valour  the  gatiss  of  tiMr 
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country,  and,  when  dispersed  by  the 
supeiior  discipline  and  arms  of  Han- 
iiibal^s  soldiers,  still  beset  the  ridges 
above  their  line  of  march,  and  ha- 
rassed his  troops  by  continual  hos- 
tility. When  the  woody  region  wa^ 
passed,  and  the  vanguard  emerged 
into  the  open  mountain  pastures, 
which  lead  to  the  verge  of  perpetual 
snow,  fresh  difficulties  awaited  them. 
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yonder  is  our  way  to  Rome  I'  His  eyes 
were  eagerly  fixed  on  that  point  <tf  the 
horizon,  and  as  he  gazed,  the  distanoe 
between  seemed  to  vanish,  till  he 
could  almost  fancy  that  he  was  Cfoss-- 
ing  the  Tiber  and  assailing  the 
Capitol."*  Such  were  the  difficolties 
of  the  passage  and  the  descent  on  the 
other  side,  that  Hannibal  lost  thirty- 
three  thousand  men  from  the  time  he 
The  turf,  from  the  gliding  down  of    left  the  Pyrenees  till  he  entered  the 


newly  fallen  snow  on  those  steep  de- 
clivities, was  so  slippery,  that  it  was 
often  scai'cely  possible  for  the  men  to 
keep  their  feet ;  the  beasts  of  burden 
lost  then:  footing  at  every  step,  and 
rolled  down  in  great  numbers  into  the 
abysses  beneath;  the  elephants  be- 
came restive  amidst  privations  and  a 
climate  to  which  they  were  totally 
unaccustomed;  and  the  strength  of 
the  soldiers,  worn  out  with  incessant 
marchmg  and  fighting,  began  to  sink 
before  the  continued  toil  of  the  ascent. 
Horrors,  formidable  to  all,  but  in  an 
especial  manner  terrible  to  AMcan 
soldiers,  awaited  them  at  the  summit. 
It  was  now  the  end  of  October ;  win- 
ter in  all  its  severity  had  already  set 
in  on  those  lofty  solitudes ;  the  momi- 
taiu  sides,  silent  and  melancholy  even 
at  the  height  of  summer,  when  ena- 
melled with  flowers  and  dotted  with 
flocks,  presented  then  an  unbroken 
sheet  of  snow ;  the  blue  lakes  which 
arc  interspersed  over  the  level  valley 
at  their  feet,  were  frozen  over,  and 
uudistinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the 
dreary  expanse,  and  a  boundless  mass 
of  snowy  peaks  arose  on  all  sides, 
presenting  apparently  an  impassable 
barrier  to  their  further  progress. 

But  it  was  then  that  the  greatness 
of  Hannibal  shone  forth  in  all  its 
lustre.  "That  great  general,"  says 
Arnold,  "  who  felt  that  he  now  stood 
victorious  on  the  ramparts  of  Italy, 
and  that  the  torrent  which  rolled  be* 
fore  him  was  carrying  its  waters  to 
the  rich  plains  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  en- 
deavoured to  kindle  his  soldiers  with 
liis  own  spirit  of  hope.  He  called  them 
together ;  he  pointed  out  the  valley 
beneath,  to  which  the  descent  seemed 
the  work  of  a  moment.  '  That  vallev,' 
he  said,  ^  is  Italy ;  it  leads  us  to  the 
country  of  our  friends  the  Gauls,  and 


plains  of  Northern  Italy;  and  he 
arrived  on  the  Po  with  only  twelve 
thousand  Africans,  eight  thonaand 
Spanish  infantiy,  and  six  thonaand 
horse.  Napoleon's  army  which  foiufat 
at  Marengo  was  only  twenty-odne 
thousand,  but  he  had  lost  no  men 
in  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  and  only 
a  few  in  the  difficult  passage  across 
the  precipices  of  Mont  Albaredo^ 
opposite  the  fort  of  Bard,  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Dona  Baltea.  It  Is  ridicu- 
lous, after  this,  to  compare  the  pas- 
sages of  the  Alps  by  Napoleon  to 
their  crossing  by  Hannibal.  The 
French  emperor  has  many  other  tities, 
too  well  founded,  to  warrant  a  com- 
parison with  the  Carthaginian  hero^. 
to  ronder  it  neeessanr  to  recur  to  ene 
which  Is  obviously  chimerical. 

It  is  a  question  which  has  divided 
the  learned  since  the  rovival  of  let- 
ters, by  whatpass  Hannibal  cryMsed 
the  Alps.  The  genei^  opini^  of' 
those  who  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject, inclines  to  the  ophdion  that  be- 
crossed  by  the  little  St  Beonbard^ 
and  to  this  opmion  Arnold  indines^ 
He  admits,  however,  with  his  usual 
candour,  that,  *^in  some  respects, 
also,  Mont  Cenis  suits  the  description 
of  the  march  better  than  any  other 
pass."f  After  haviuff  visited  and 
traversed  on  foot  both  passes,  the 
author  of  this  paper  has  no  hedtatkm 
in  expressing  his  decided  con^((^on, 
that  he  passed  by  Mont  Cenls.  His 
reasons  for  this  opinion  are  these :— 
1.  It  Is  mentioned  by  Polybius,  that 
Hannibal  reached  the  summit  of  the 
Alps  on  the  nmM  day  after  he  had  left 
the plainsof  Dauphin^  Thisperiodco- 
incides  well  with  what  might  have  then 
been  required  to  ascend,  as  the  oomtry 
was,  from  the  neighbouihood  of  Gre- 
nobleor£che]les;whileiheaseeDitothe 


♦  Arnold^  iii.  89. 
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summit  of  the  Little  St  Bernard,  would 
uot  require  more  than  half  the  time. 
2.  The  narrow  defile  of  St  Jean  de 
Mauriennc,  which  leads  from  the  plain 
of  Montmelian  to  the  foot  of  5lont 
CenLs,  corresponds  much  more  closely 
with  the  description,  given  both  in 
Livy  *  and  Polybius,t  of  that  in  which 
the  first  serious  engagement  took  place 
between  Ilannibal  and  the  Mountain- 
eers, two  days  after  they  had  left  the 
plains  of  Dauphine,  than  the  com- 
paratively open  valley  which  leads  to 
the  foot  of  the  Little  St  Bernard.  3. 
From  the  summit  of  the  Little  St 
Bernard  you  can  sec  nothing  of  Italy, 
nor  any  thing  approaching  to  it ;  a  con- 
fused sea  of  mountains  alone  meets 
the  eye  on  every  side.  Whereas,  from 
the  southern  front  of  the  summit  of 
Mont  Cenis,  not  only  the  plains  of 
Piedmont  are  distinctly  visible  at  the 
opening  of  the  lower  end  of  the  valley 
of  Susa,  which  lies  at  yoiu:  feet,  but 
tfie  Appenines  beyond  tkefn  can  be  seen. 
To  settle  this  important  point,  the  au- 
thor made  a  sketch  of  both  on  the 
spot,  on  the  24th  October,  the  very 
time  of  Ilannibars  passage,  which  is 
still  in  his  possession.  How  precisely 
does  this  coincide  with  the  emphatic 
words  of  Ilannibal,  as  recorded  by 
Polybiiis,  showing  to  them  the  plains 
around  the  Po,  ("  rx  irt^t  tov  II«Bov 
9-fO/M,")  and,  reminding  them  of  the 
good  disposition  of  the  Gauls  who 
dwelt  there,  he  further  showed  them 
the  situation  of  Rome  itself4  The 
Appenines,  beyond  the  plain  of  Pied- 
mont, seen  from  ^lont  Cenis,  might 
correctly  be  taken  as  the  direction,  at 
least,  wliere  Home  lay.  4.  The  steep 
and  rocky  declivity  by  which  the  old 
road  formerly  descended  tothe  valley  of 
Susa,  and  where  the  travellers  descend- 
ed in  sledges,  till  Napoleon's  magnifi- 
cent c/f«</A>\'V'  was  formed,  which  makes 
a  great  circuit  to  the  westward,  corre- 
sponds perfectly  to  the  famous  places 
mentioned  both  by  Livy  and  Polybius, 


where  the  path  had  been  torn  away 
by  a  recent  ayalanche,  and  the  ftlm- 
lous  story  of  the  yinegar  was  placed. 
This  place  in  Mont  Cenis  is  immedi- 
ately below  the  summit  of  the  pass, 
and  may  now  be  seen  ftirrowed  i^  a 
roaring  torrent,  amidst  dark  iedgea  of 
rock ;  the  corresponding  chasm  on  tlie 
southern  side  of  the  Little  St  Bernard 
is  below  the  reach  of  avalanche8.§    5. 
On  the  sununit  of  Mont  Cenis  la  still 
to  be  seen  a  *•*•  white  rock  **  called  the 
*^  Roche  Blanche,"  which  answen  to 
the  ^*  xsi/xoTfT^y,'*  mcDtioned  by  Poly- 
bius, on  the  sommit  of  the  Alps  whksh 
Ilannibal  crossed;  whereas  there  is 
nothing  like  it  on  the  Little  St  Ber- 
nard, at  least  of  snch  magnitude  as 
to  have  formed  a  -place  of  night  re- 
fuge to  HannibaL     6.  What  is  per- 
haps most  important  of  all,  it  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  by  Polybins,  that 
**  in  one  day^s  time  the  chasm  in  the 
mountain  sides  was  rep^red,  so  that 
there  was  room  fbr  tne  horses  and 
beasts  of  burden  to  descend. ,  Hi^ 
were  immediately  condncted   down, 
and  having  gained  the  plains,  were 
sent  away  to  pastore  In  places  where 
no  snow  had  fallen.    ♦    *    ♦    •    ♦ 
Ilannibal  then  descended  last,  with  all 
the  army,  and  thns,  on  the  third  datf^ 
gained  the  plains.**!  This  descriptkm 
of  the  distances  tallies  perfectly  with 
the  passage  by  Mont  Cenis,  for  it  b 
only  half  a  day^s  journey  to  descend 
from  the  summit  of  that    paas    to 
Susa,  at  the  head  of  the  wide  and 
open    valley    of   the    same    name, 
where   ample    pasturage    is   to  be 
found ;  and  a  short  day*s  jonmer  moiB 
brings  the  traveller  to  the  piain  of 
Piedmont.     But  it  is  utterly  urecon- 
cilablo  with  the  idea  that  the  Car« 
thaginians  passed  by  the  Little  St 
Bernard ;  for  from  its  sommit  to  tlie 
plains  of  Ivrca  is  four  days*  hard 
marching  for  an  army,  through  fte 
narrow  valley  of  Aosta,  destitute  for 
the  most  part  of  forage.    7.  This  ral- 


*  Livy,  xxi.  33.  t  Polybius,  iii.  52.  J  JhidL  iii.  64. 

^  "  The  way  ou  every  sido  was  utterly  impajifiablc,  through  an  accident  <^  a  pe- 
culiar kind,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Alps.  Tho  snows  of  the  former  yean  hammg 
remained  unmelted  upon  tho  mountains,  were  now  covered  over  by  that  wUeh  had 
fallen  in  the  present  autumn,  and  when  the  soldiers  feet  went  throogh  the  latter 
they  fell>  and  slid  down  with  great  viulencc" — Poltdiu8»  iiL  54.  This  ihowa  ti)0 
place  was  within  the  circle  of  perpetual  snow ;  whereas  that  on  the  litfle  St 
Bernard  is  much  below  it,  and  far  beneath  any  avalanches. 

II  Polybius;  iii.  54. 
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ley  of  Aosta  is  very  rocky  and  narrow, 
and  affords  many  positions  where  a 
handfal  of  men  can  arrest  an  army ; 
in  one  of  which,  that  of  Bard,  a  small 
Austrian  garrison  stopped  Napoleon 
for  twenty-four  honrs ;  yet  Polybins 
and  Livy  concur  in  stating,  that  after 
he  descended  the  mountains,  the  Car- 
thaginians experienced  no  molestation 
on  their  way  to  the  Insubrians,  their 
allies,  on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  This 
is  inexplicable  if  they  were  strugglinff 
for  three  days  through  the  narrow  and 
rocky  defiles  of  the  valley  of  Aosta, 
but  perfectly  intelligible  if  they  were 
traversing  in  half  a  day  the  broad  and 
open  valley  of  Susa,  offering  no  facili- 
ties to  the  attacks  of  the  mountaineers. 
But  if  Napoleon^s  passage  of  the 
8t  Bernard  can  never  be  compared  to 
that  of  Hannibal  over  Mont  Cenls, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  Is 
a  marked  and  striking  similarity,  in 
some  respects,  between  the  career  of 
the  two  heroes.  Both  rose  to  emi- 
nence, for  the  first  time,  by  the  lustre 
of  their  Italian  campaigns ;  the  most 
brilliant  strokes  of  both  were  delivered 
almost  on  the  same  ground,  immedi- 
ately after  having  surmounted,  the 
Alps  i  both  headed  the  forces  of  the 
democratic  party  in  the  country  whose 
warriors  they  led,  and  were  aided  by 
it  in  those  which  they  conquered; 
both  had  a  thorough  aversion  for  that 
party  in  their  hearts ;  both  continued, 
by  their  single  genius,  for  nineteen 
years  in  hostility  against  a  host  of  ene- 
mies ;  both  wer6  overthrown  at  last,  in 
a  single  battle,  on  a  distant  shore,  hi 
from  the  scene  of  their  former  tri- 
umphs ;  both  were  driven  into  exile  by 
the  hatred  or  apprehensions  of  thev 
enemies ;  both,  after  having  reached 
the  summit  of  glory,  died  alone  and 
nnbefriended  in  a  distant  land ;  both 
have  left  names  immortal  in  the  rollfl 
of  fame.  It  is  no  wonder  tiiat  such 
striking  similarities  should  have  for- 
cibly struck  the  imaginations  of  men 
In  every  land.  It  is  remarkable  that 
many  of  the  greatest  patriots,  who 
ever  existed  have  died  in  exile,  aflter 
liaving  rendered  inestimable  searvices 
to  their  country,  by  which  they  were 
persecuted  or  betrayed.  Thanisto- 
cles,  Hannibal,  Scipio  Africannt,  Beli- 
sarius.  Napoleon,  belong  to  thiibrigbt 
band.  It  is  not  difficolt  to  tee  that 
the  cause  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  thdr 


very  greatness  itself.  They  were  too 
powerful  to  be  tolerated  by  tiieir 
countrymen :  they  were  too  fbrmidaUe 
to  be  endured  by  their  enemies. 

It  is  hard  to  say  wheUier  Hnwi 
baUs  military  capacity  appcMEuned  mofit 
strongly  in  strategy,  that  is,  the  geneind 
direction  of  a  campaign,  or  in  tactici^ 
that  is,  the  mana^ment  of  troops  on 
the  field  of  battle.    In  both  he  wm 
unrivalled   in   anci^t   times.     Hia 
wonderful  ability  in  strategy,  and  in 
preparing  liia  multifarious  forces  for 
the    grand    ent^riae    for    whiek 
they  were   destined,  appears  from 
the  very  outset  of  his  military  ca- 
reer.   Devoted  to  the  de8tructio&  of 
Bome  ftom  Ids  youth  upwards,  and 
steady  in  the  determination  to  over- 
throw that  inveterate  enemy  to  bis 
country,  he  had  yet  the  difflcnll  and 
apparently  hopeless  task  of  acoon* 
plishing  this  by  land  warfore,  when 
Carthage  had  no  native  bom  anny  in 
the  subtest  deme  commensurate  to 
its  execution.    To  form  such  an  army 
was  his  first  obiect,  and  this  he  ac- 
complished by  his  successes  in  I^Min, 
before  the  second  FunicWar  began,  la, 
the  interval  between  the  first  and  the 
second  of  those  dire  contests,  ho  was 
assiduously  employed  in  conquering; 
organizing,  and  disciplining  the  foroet 
by  which  his  great  object  was  to  bo 
effected ;  and  such  was  his  cap 
that,  notwithstanding  the  unto^ 
issue  of  the  first  FunicWar,  the  \     > 
thaginians   gradually  regained 
ascendant  in  the   Peninsula,  wl 
his  manners  were  so  winning, 
erelong  he  attracted  all  its  mil 
strengtii  to  his  standard.   TheR 
influence  was  limited  to  the  i      uw 
and  broken  territory  which  L      be- 
tween  the  Ebro  and  the  Fy 
and  forms  the  modem  pro^     o  w 
Catalonia,   while    all  of 

the  Peninsula  obeved         oixi      of 
Hannibal.     It  i        in  J 

he  formed      it  sn  tr 

which  so  B 

dation  buIiu  launo    «H    J 

power ;  uc  i 

on  which  1  mi  i      > 

placed.    Vj       mi 

ant  nuurch  fih  u        « 

tiie  conquest  m  xh  • 
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thousand  horse,  with  forty  elepliants; 
the  most  powerful  array,  if  the  qua- 
lity and  discipline  of  the  troops  is 
taken  into  account,  which  Europe 
had  yet  seen.  Of  this  great  foa'e, 
not  more  than  a  fourth  part  were 
Carthaginian  soldiers;  so  mightily 
had  the  mi litar>' force  of  Hannibal  in- 
creased with  the  prosperous  issue  of 
his  Peninsular  campaigns. 

Had  the  Carthaginian  general  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  with  the  half  even  of  this  force, 
the  fate  of  Home  was  sealed,  and  the 
glories  of  the  Capitol  were  extin- 
guished for  ever.    But  he  had  innu- 
merable difficulties  to  contend  with — 
physical,  warlike,  and  moral — before 
he  reached  the  Italian  plains.     His 
march  from  the  Ebro  to  the  To  was 
a   continued   combat.     The  moun- 
tain tiibes  of  Catalonia,  celebrated  in 
ever}'  age  for  their   obstinate    and 
])ersi3ting  hostility,  were  then  firm 
in  the  Roman  interest.    The  moun- 
tain strength  of  the  Pyrenees;  the 
rapid  currents  of  the  Rhone ;  the  cruel 
warfare,  and  yet  more  dangerous  peace 
of  the  Gauls ;  the  desperate  valour  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps ;  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather    on  their 
snowy  summits,  all  required  to  be 
overcome,  and  they  thinned  his  ranks 
more  than  all  the  swords  of  the  le- 
gions.    Instead  of  ninety  thousand 
foot,  and  twelve  thousand  horse,  with 
which  he  broke  up  from  Saguntum, 
he  brought  only  twenty  thousand  in- 
fantry, and  six  thousand  horse  to  the 
jicUls  of  Piedmont.     No  less  than 
seventy -six  thousand  men  had  been 
lost  or  left  to  pi-eserve  the  communi- 
cations, since  they  left  the  Valencian 
plains.   So  slender  was  the  force  with 
which  this   great   commander  com- 
menced,  on  its  own   territory,    the 
conflict  with  a  power  which  ere  three 
years  had  elapsed,  carried  on  the  war 
with  fourteen  legions,  numbering  an 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  com- 
batants, between  the  auxiliaries  and 
Roman  soldiers.    It  is  in  the  magni- 
tude of  this  disproportion,  and  the  ex- 
tremely small  amount  of  tlie  reinforce- 
ment which  he  received  from  homo 
during  the  next  fifteen  years  that  the 
war  lasted,  that  the  decisive  proof  of 
the  mar\'ellou8  capacity  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  is  to  be  found.    It  is 
ft  similar   disproportion  which  has 


marked  the  campaigns  of  Napoleoa 
in  Italy  in  1796,  and  in  f^anoe  i» 
1814,  with  immcMtalitjr. 

The  first  necessity  was  to  angmnl 
his  numbers,  and  fill   up  the  wiife 
chasm  in  his  ranks,  hj  mah  eonl* 
ments  ui  the  territoiy  in  which  he  had 
entered.  The  warlike  habits  and  pre- 
datory dispositions  of  the  Cisdplse 
Gauls  afforded  Ae  means  of  obtainisg 
this  necessary  sooconr.     The  yictaiy 
over  the  Roman  hone  on  the  TldwH 
when  the  superiority  of  the  NnmidiaB 
cavahry  was  first  decisively  displayed^ 
had  an  immediate  eflTect  in  bringinff 
a  crowd  of  GanUsh  recrnits  to  Us 
standard.     The  .Carthaginian  gene- 
ral was  carefol  in  his  first  engage- 
ment to  hazard  only  his  cavaliy,  la 
which  arm  he  was  certain  of  his  snpe- 
riority.     The  battle  of  the  IVebte 
which  followed,  and  which  first  broke 
the  strength  of  the  legions,  excited 
an  unbounded  ferment  in  Lombavdly^ 
and  bronght  the  Gaulish  youths  m 
croivds,  to  follow  the  career  of  plunder 
and   revenge    under   his    victorious 
standards.     Recruits  speedily  wer^ 
not  awanting ;  the  only  diiBculty  was 
to  select  from  the  crowds  which  pro-> 
sented  themselves  for  enrolment.    It 
was  like  the  resurrection  of  Prussia  bt 
1813,  against  the  tyrannic  dominatiott 
of  the  French  emperor.    Winter  wi» 
spent    in     organizing    these     rude 
auxiliaries,   and   reducing    them  to 
something   like   military  discipline; 
and  so  effective  was  their  co-operation* 
and  so  numerous  the  reinfbroementa 
which  their  zeal  brought  to  his  stand- 
ard, that  in  the  following  spring  he 
crossed  the  Apennines,  and  trayersed 
the  marshes  of  Volterra,  at  the  head 
of  neaily  fifty  thousand  men,  of  wlKMa 
above  one  half  wero  Gaulish  recruits. 
And  when  the  Consul  Flamlnlns  at- 
tcmpted  to  stop  him  on  the  margin  oT 
the  Tiirasymene   Lake,  where  the 
stream    stUl   called    '^  SangwmUo  ^ 
murmurs  among  the  old  oaks,  the* 
children  of  the  soil,  the  total  defeat 
of  his  army  with  the  loss  of  thirtjr  thou- 
sand men,  lost  the  Romans  the  whole 
north  of  Italy,  and  carried  constema-* 
tion  to  the  gates  of  the  CaidtoL 

After  so  great  a  victory  within  m 
few  days*  march  of  the  Tiber,  and  »► 
considerable  army  intervening  toanesfe 
the  advance  of  the  conqueror.  It  ansy 
seem   extraordinary  that  HanaOiafc 
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(lid  not  advance  straight  to  the  capi- 
tal, and  terminate  the  war  by  its  de- 
struction :  still  more  inexplicable  does 
it  at  first  sight  appear,*  that,  instead  of 
doing  so,  he  shoold  have  turned  to  the 
left,  and  passing  Borne,  moved  into  the 
south  of  Italy ;  thus  losing  in  a  great 
measure  his  communication  with  Lom- 
bardy,  which  had  hitherto  proved  so 
invaluable  a  nursery  for  his  army.  But 
it  was  in  these  very  movements,  more 
perhaps  than  in  any  others  of  his  life, 
that  the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  this 
great  general's  conduct  were  conspicu- 
ous. Thechiefdifficultyhehadnowto 
contend  with  in  Italy  was  the  reduc- 
tion of  its  fortified  towns.    The  innu- 
merable wars  which  had  so  long  pre- 
vailed in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Pcnmsula,  between  the  Etruscans,  the 
Bomaus,    and    the   Samnites,    had 
studded  the  declivities  of  the  Apen- 
nines with  castles  and  fortified  bui^hs, 
the  walls  of  which  in  great  part  still 
remain,  and  constitute  not  the  least 
of  the  many  interesting  objects  which 
Italypresents  to  the  traveller.  Towards 
the  reduction  of  those  cities,  the  tu- 
multuary array  of  the  Gauls,  numerous 
and  efficient  as  they  were  'm  the  field, 
could  not  afford  any  assistance.    En- 
gines for  assault  or  the  reduction  of 
walls  they  had  none;  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  protracted  inetho- 
(Ucal  warfare  were  not  to  be  looked 
for,  in  their  savage  and  half-cultivated 
plains.      The    communication    with 
Spain  by  the  circuitous  route  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  Alps,  had  been  found, 
by  dear-bought  experience,  to  be  diffi- 
cult in  the  extreme.    It  could  only  be 
opened  again,  by  an  anny  nearly  as 
powerful  as  that  which  had  first  pene- 
trated through  it,  under  the  guidance 
of  his  energetic  wUl.    It  was  in  the 
south  of  the  Peninsula,  amidst  its 
opulent  cities    and   long-established 
civilization,  that  the  resources  for  a 
war  of  sieges  could  alone  be  looked 
for.    It  was  there,  too,  that  the  most 
direct,  the  shortest,  and  in  fact  the 
only  secure  channel  of  communication 
Avith  Caithage  could  be  opened :  to 
a  Punic  as  to  a  British  army,  the  tme 
base  of  operations  is  the  sea,  the 
worst  possible  base  for  that  of  any 
other  military  power.     Beyond  aU 
question,  it  was  to  the  judicious  choice 
of  the  south  of  Italy  as  his  stronghold, 
and   the  combined  skill  and  p(Mcy 
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by  which  he  contrived  to  detach  a 
lar^e  part  of  its  rich  republics,  with 
their  harbours  and  places  of  strength, 
from  the  Boman  alliance,  that  the 
subsequent  protraction  of  the  war  for 
fifteen  years  is  to  be  ascribed. 

Such,  however,  was  the  terror  of  the 
Boman  arms,  and  the  influence  acquir- 
ed by  the  combined  steadiness  and 
severity  of  their  rule,  that  this  hrmption 
into  the  south  of  Italy  was  not  at 
first  attended  with  the  desired  ^e<^t. 
In  vain  he  liad,  in  all  preo^ding  en- 
gagements sent  back  ail  the  prison- 
ers firom  the  allies  without  any  ran- 
som, and  treated  them  in  the  most 
generous  manner ;  in  vain,  in  all  pre- 
ceding marches,  he  had.  cautiously 
abstained  from  pillaging  or  laying 
waste  their  lands.  Still  the  Boman 
infiuence  was  predominant,  l^ot  one 
state  ui  alliance  had  revolted:  not 
one  Boman  colony  had  £uled  in  its 
duty  to  the  parent  state.  The  Gauls 
alone,  who  now  formed  half  his  army, 
had  repaired  in  crowds  to  his  stand- 
ard since  he  had  descended  from  the 
Alps.  A  long  season  of  inactivity 
followed,  during  which  the  Bomaus 
were  too  prudent  to  hasard  a  conflict 
with  Hannibal  in  the  field,  and  ha 
was  too  weak  in  siege  artillery  to 
attempt  the  redaction  6f  any  of  their 
fortified  cities.  But  the  tune  was  not 
lost  by  that  indefatigable  commander, 
and  the  following  passage  from  Ar- 
nold will  both  show  how  it  was  em- 
ployed, and  serve  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  style  of  that  powerful  and  la- 
mented writer:— 

"  Never  was  fiannibal's  ceniua  more 
displayed  than  during  this  lonff  period 
of  inactiTity.  More  than  haff  of  Ua 
army  coniutted  of  Gauls,  of  all  barba- 
rians the  most  impatient  and  uncertahi  in 
their  hmnour,  whose  fidelity,  it  was  said, 
could  only  be  secured  by  an  ever  open 
hand;  no  man  was  their  friend  any  long- 
er than  he  could  gorge  them  with  pay 
or  plunder.  Those  of  his  soldiers  w]»» 
were  not  Gaols,  were  either  Spaniards  or 
Africans ;  the  Spaniards  were  the  newly 
conquered  suhjeets  of  Carthage,  stran- 
gers to  her  race  and  language,  and  ae- 
oostomed  to  divide  their  Hves  between 
actoal  battle  and  the  most  UitUM  bodily 
indolence;  so  that  when  one%f  thrir 
tribes  first  saw  the  habits  of  a  Bemm 
eampf  and  observed  the  esntirioBi 
walldiig  19  aaddowB  bctoe  tiM  prMlo- 
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riumfor  exercise,  the  Spaniards  thought 
them  mad,  and  ran  up  to  guide  them  to 
their  tents,  thinking  that  he  who  was 
not  fighting  could  do  nothing  but  lie  at 
his  ease  and  enjoy  himself.  Even  the 
Africans  were  foreigners  to  Cartilage ; 
they  were  subjects  harshly  governed, 
and  had  been  engaged  within  the  last 
twenty  years  in  a  war  of  extermination 
with  their  masters.  Yet  the  long  inac- 
tivity of  winter  quarters,  trying  to  the 
discipline  of  the  best  national  armies, 
was  borne  patiently  by  Uannibal*s  sol- 
diers ;  there  was  neither  desertion  nor 
mutiny  amongst  them ;  even  the  fickle- 
ness of  the  Gauls  seemed  spell-bound; 
they  remained  steadily  in  their  camp  in 
Apulia,  neither  going  home  to  their  own 
country,  nor  over  to  the  enemy.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  that  fresh  bands  of 
Gauls  must  have  joined  the  Carthaginian 
army  after  the  battle  of  Thrasymenus, 
and  the  retreat  of  the  Roman  army  from 
Ariminum.  For  the  Gauls  and  the  Span- 
iards and  the  Africans  were  overpowered 
by  the  ascendency  of  Hannibars  charac- 
ter; under  his  gpndance  they  felt  them- 
selves invincible;  with  such  a  general 
the  yoke  of  Carthage  might  seem  to  the 
Africans  and  Spaniards  the  natural  do- 
minion of  superior  beings ;  in  such  a 
champion  the  Gauls  beheld  the  appoint- 
ed instrument  of  their  country's  gods 
to  lead  them  once  more  to  assault  the 
CapitoL"—VoL  ui.  131-132. 

It  was  the  battleofCann.'e  which  first 
shook  the  fidelity  of  the  Roman  allies, 
and  by  opening  to  the  Carthaginians 
the  gates  of  Capua,  gave  them  the  com- 
mand of  a  city  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
second  only  to  Rome  herself  in  wealth 
and  consideration.  Of  this  great  and 
memorable  battle,  when  upwards  of 
eighty  thousand  Romans  fell,  and  their 
power  was,  to  all  appearance,  irre- 
coverably broken,  Arnold  gives  the 
following  interesting  account : — 

"  The  skirmishing  of  the  light-armed 
troops  preluded  as  usual  to  the  battle ; 
the  Balearian  slingcrs  slung  their  stones 
like  hail  into  the  ranks  of  the  Roman 
Une,  and  severely  wounded  the  consul 
^milius  himself.  Then  the  Spanish 
and  Gaulish  horse  charged  the  Romans 
front  to  front,  and  maintained  a  stand- 
ing fight  with  them,  many  leaping  off 
their  horses  and  fighting  on  foot,  till 
the  Roihans,  outumbered  and  badly 
armed,  without  cuirasses,  with  light 
brittle  spears,  and  with  shields 

«ie  only  of  oz-hide,  were  totally  rout- 


ed and  driven  off  the  field.  Hasdnibal, 
who  commanded  the  Gaola  and  Span- 
iards, followed  up  his  work  effsotnally ; 
he  chased  the  Romans  along  tlM  riTar, 
till  he  had  almost  destroyed  then^  and 
then,  riding  off  to  the  riglity  ho  oamo 
up  to  aid  the  Nnmldiam,  who,  aftar 
their  manner,  had  been  skinaUiii^  in- 
decisively with  the  cavalry  of  the  Ital- 
ian allies.  These,  on  seeing  the  Ganit 
and  Spamards  advancing^  broke  awny 
and  fled ;  the  Namidianay  moet  effeotive 
in  pursuing  a  flying  enemy,  ohaeed 
them  with  unwemriable  epeed»  and 
slaughtered  them  unsparinglj;  while 
Hasdrubal,  to  complete  hie  ^gnal  etr- 
vices  on  this  day,  duuged  fieMelj  i^on 
the  rear  of  the  BU>inan  infantry. 

"He  found  iti  huge  metnei  already 
weltering  in  helpless  confusion,  crowded 
upon  one  another,  totally  disorganise^ 
and  fighting  each  man  as  he  best  eooU^ 
but  struggling  on  against  aU  hope,  by 
mere  indomitable  coorage.  For  tiie 
Roman  columns  on  the  right  and  left, 
finding  tlie  Gaulish  and  Spanirii  Ibct 
advancing  in  a  convex  line  or  wedges 
pressed  forwards  to  assail  what  seemod 
the  flanks  of  the  enemy's  column;  so 
that,  being  already  drawn  iq>  with  too 
narrow  a  front  by  their  original  forma- 
tion, they  now  became  compressed  still 
more  by  their  own  movemenCs^  tks 
right  and  left  converging  towards  tks 
centre,  till  the  whole  army  beeaae  one 
dense  colanm,  which  forced  its  way  e»* 
wards  by  the  weight  of  its  oliarge^  and 
drove  back  the  Gaols  and  Sjm^vds 
into  the  rear  of  their  own  line.  Msnn- 
while,  its  victorious  advance  had  earried 
it,  like  the  English  colnmn  at  Fonlsm>y» 
into  the  midst  of  Haonibal*s  army ;  U 
had  passed  between  the  AiHcaain&Btrj 
on  its  right  and  left,  and  now,  wliHii  ili 
head  was  struggling  against  tim  Gwb 
and  Spaniards,  its  long  flanlu  were 
fiercely  assailed  by  the  Afiricans^  wlio^ 
facing  about  to  the  right  and  WC 
charged  it  home,  and  threw  it  Into  nttsr 
disorder.  In  this  state,  whim  they  were 
forced  together  into  one  unwieldy  orow^ 
and  already  falling  by  tho  ;SUidi^  iHdbt 
the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  nowadvHmfa||( 
in  their  turn,  were  barring  fbrtlMr  pro* 
gress  in  fVont,  and  whilst  the  rtf^Jo—s 
were  tearing  their  mass  to  pieeas  on  boA 
flanks,  Ha^mbal,  with  nis  vietorioM 
Gaulish  and  Spanish 
with  thundering  fory  npett 
Then  followed  a  bntehery 
no  recorded  equal,  exeapt  Ike 
of  the  Persians  in  Umfar  onmp^ 
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(Wrecks  forced  it  after  the  battle  of 
Platcea.  Unable  to  fight  or  fly,  with 
no  quarter  asked  or  giren,  the  Ro- 
mans and  Italians  fell  before  the 
swords  of  their  enemies,  till,  when  the 
sun  set  upon  the  field,  there  were 
loft,  out  of  that  vast  multitude,  no  more 
than  three  thousand  men  alire  and  un- 
wounded,  and  these  fled  in  straggling 
parties,  under  cover  of  the  darkness^ 
and  found  a  refuge  in  the  neighbouring 
towns.  The  consul  .Emilias,  the  pro- 
consul Cn.  Servilius,  the  late  master  of 
the  horse  M.  Minucius,  two  qutestors, 
twenty -one  military  tribunes,  eighty 
senators,  and  eighty  thousand  men,  lay 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  consul 
Varro,  with  seventy  horsemen,  had  es- 
caped from  the  rout  of  the  allied  cavalry 
on  the  right.  The  loss  of  the  victors 
was  only  six  thousand  men." — Abhold, 
iu.  140-143. 

The  dreadful  battle  of  Caniue  bears 
a  close  resemblance  in  many  impor- 
tant particulars  to  two  of  the  most 
important  which  have  been  fought  in 
modem  times — those  of  Aginconrt 
and  Aspcm.  The  close  agglomera- 
tion of  legionary  soldiers  in  the  Roman 
centre,  the  tempest  of  stones  which 
fell  on  their  ranks  from  the  slings  of 
the  Balearic  marksmen,  and  the  lay- 
ing bare  of  the  huge  unwieldy  mass 
by  the  defeat  of  the  cavalry  on  their 
flanks,  was  precisely  the  counterpart 
of  what  occurred  in  the  army  of  Phi- 
lippe of  Valois  in  the  first  of  these 
memorable  fields,  when  the  French 
men-at-arms,  thirty-two  deep,  were 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  incessant 
discharges  of  the  English  archers, 
their  flanks  laid  open  by  the  repulse 
of  the  vehement  charge  of  their  horse 
by  Henry  V.,  and  their  dense  columns 
slaughtered  where  they  stood,  unable 
alike  to  fight  or  to  fly,  by  the  general 
advance  of  the  English  billmco.  Still 
(ioser,  perhaps,  is  the  resemblance  to 
the  defeat  of  the  French  centre  under 
Lannes,  which  penetrated  in  a  solid 
oobmrn  into  the  centre  of  the  Aus- 
trian army  at  Aspem.  Its  weight, 
and  the  gallantry  of  the  leading  fies, 
brought  the  huge  mass  even  to  the 
reser>'es  of  the  Archduke ;  but  that 
^'allant  prince  at  length  stopped  their 
advance  by  six  regiments  of  Hunga- 
rian grenadiers  ;  the  German  artillery 
and  musketry  tore  their  flanks  by 
an  incessant  discharge  on  dthw  side  | 


and  at  length  the  formidable  colomn 
was  forced  back  like  an  inmiense  wild 
beast  bleeding  at  every  pore,  but  stffl 
combating  and  unsubdued,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  The  repidse 
of  the  formidable  Englisif  column, 
fourteen  thousand  strong,  which  de- 
feated in  succession  every  regiment 
in  the  French  army  except  the  last 
reserve  of  two  regiments  of  guards  at 
Fontenoy,  and  the  still  more  momen- 
tous defeat  of  the  last  attack  of  the 
Imperial  Guard  at  Waterloo,  also  bear 
a  striking  and  interesting  resemblance 
to  the  rout  of  the  Roman  centre  after 
it  had  penetrated  the  Carthaginian 
line  at  the  battle  of  Cannro.  In  truth, 
the  attack  in  column,  formidable  be- 
yond measure  if  not  met  by  valour 
and  combated  with  skill,  is  exposed 
to  tlie  most  serious  dangers  if  the 
line  in  its  fhmt  is  strong  and  re- 
solute enough  to  withstand  the  im- 
pulse, till  its  flanks  are  overlapped  and 
enveloped  by  u  cross  fire  from  the 
enemies'  lines,  converging  inwards,  as 
Colbome  and  Maitlard  did  at  Water- 
loo on  the  flank  of  the  Old  Guard ; 
and  thence  it  is  that  the  French  attack 
in  column,  so  often  yictorions  over 
the  other  troops  in  Europe,  has  never . 
succeeded  against  the  dose  and  de- 
structive fire  of  the  En^h  influitryy 
guided  by  the  admirable  dispositions 
with  which  Wellington  first  repelled 
that  formidable  onset. 

Arnold,  whose  account  of  Hannibal*8 
campaigns  in  Italy  is  by  mnch  the 
best  wMch  has  been  given  in  moduli 
times  to  the  world,  and  more  sdentific 
and  discriminating  than  dther  of  the 
immortal  narratives  of  the  andent 
historians,  has  dearly  brought  out  two 
important  truths  from  their  examina- 
tion. The  first  is,  that  it  was  Hannibal's 
superiority  in  cavaliy,  and,  above  all, 
the  incomparable  skill  and  hardihood 
of  his  Nnmidian  horse,  wl  e 

him  what  erelong  proved  au 
puted  superiority  in  the  fieluj  i 
second,  that  it  was  the  stlrength  of 
towns  in  the  Roman  alliance  ia     i 
south  of  Italy,  and  the  want  of  i    k6 
artilleryon  the  side  of  the  (     thaff^** 
general,  which  proved  tl    r  i  u. 

So  undisputed  did  i  nsnamj  of 
the  invadhdg  army  bee  .  tl  ifler 
the  battle  of  Cai  u  v  »  ilxfid 
principle  with  tL« 
oHteg  th^  thirteen  su 
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paigns  that  ensued  in  Italy,  never  on 
any  occasion,  or  with  any  saperiority 
of  force  whatever,  to  hazard  a  general 
battle.  Such  was  their  terror  of  the 
African  horse,  that  the  sight  of  a  few 
Numidian  uniforms  in  the  fields  was 
sufficient  to  make  a  whole  consular 
army  stand  to  its  arms.  So  paralysed 
was  the  strength  of  Rome  by  the 
slaughter  of  Canna?,  that  Capua  soon 
after  revolted  and  became  the  head- 
quarters of  Ilannibal's  army ;  and,  out 
of  the  thirty  Koman  colonies,  no  less 
than  twelve  sent  in  answer  to  the  re- 
ciuisitions  of  the  consuls,  that  they  had 
not  a  man  or  a  penny  more  to  send,  and 
that  Rome  must  depend  on  its  own 
resources.  Never,  not  even  when  the 
disasters  of  Thrasymene  and  Canno) 
were  first  heai'd,  was  such  consterna- 
tion apparent  in  Rome,  as  when  that 
mournful  resolution  was  communicated 
in  the  Forum. 

In  truth,  such  was  the  prostration 
of  the  strength  of  Rome  by  these  ter- 
rible defeats,  that  the  republic  was 
gone  but  for  the  jealousy  of  the  Car- 
thaginian government,  which  hindered 
them  from  sending  any  efficient  suc- 
cours to  Hannibal,  and  the  unconquer- 
able spirit  of  the  Roman  aristocracy, 
which  rose  with  every  disaster  which 
ensued,  and  led  them  to  make  efforts 
in  behalf  of  their  country  which  appear 
almost  superhuman,  and  never  have 
been  equalled  by  any  subsequent 
people  on  earth.  Republican  as  he  is 
in  his  ideas,  Ai-nold,  with  his  usual 
candour  as  to  facts,  admits,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  those  prodigious 
otforts  made  by  the  patricians  of  Rome 
on  this  memorable  occasion ;  and  that 
the  issue  of  the  contest,  and  with  it 
the  fate  of  the  civilized  world,  depend- 
ed on  their  exertions.  Out  of  270,000 
men,  of  whom  the  citizens  of  Rome 
consisted  before  the  war,  no  less  than 
seventy  thousand  were  in  arms  in  its 
fourth  year.  No  such  proportion, 
has  ever  since  been  heard  of  in  the 
world.  One  in  a  hundred  of  the 
whole  population  is  the  utmost  which 
experience  has  shown  a  state  is  capa- 
ble of  bearing,  for  any  length  of 
time,  in  her  regular  army.  **  As 
Hannibal,'*  says  he,  ^*  utterly  eclipses 
Carthage,  so,  on  the  contrar}',  Fabius, 


Marcellos,  Claudius  Nero,  even  Scqib 
himself,  arc  as  nothing  when  ocmipand 
to  the  spirit,  and  wisdom,  and  power 
of  Rome,  liie  scnato,  which  voted  its 
thanks  to  its  political  enemy  Vain, 
^  because  he  had  not  despaired  of  the 
commonwealth,*  and  which  <i»<"»*ii*f<i 
either  to  solicit,  or  to  repfOTOf  or  to 
threaten,  or  in  any  way  to  notice  the 
twelve  colonies  which  had  rcfitsed  to 
send  their  accustomed  snpplies  of  men 
for  the  army,  is  far  more  to  be  ho* 
noured  than  the  conqaeror  of  Zaouu 
Never  was  the  wisdom  of  God*s  pio^- 
deuce  more  manifest  than  in  tlie  Ime 
of  tho  strun;le  between  Borne  and 
Carthage.  Bwasdearijfortheeood 
of  mankind  tliat  Hannibal  slioiinbe 
conquered;  his  triumph  wonid  hife 
stopped  tho  progress  of  the  worid. 
For  great  men  can  only  act  pennanent^ 
ly  by  fomung  great  nations,  and  no 
one  man,  even  though  it  were  Han- 
nibal himself,  can,  in  one  generatioiiy 
effect  such  a  work.  But  wliere  the 
nation  has  been  merely  enlslndled  for 
a  while  by  a  great  man*s  spirit,  the 
light  passes  away  with  him  wlio  cod- 
municated  it ;  and  the  nation,  when  be 
is  gone,  is  like  a  dead  bo^  to  which 
magic  power  had  for  a  moment 
given  an  unnatural  life;  wlien  the 
charm  has  ceased,  thebody  is  coldand 
stiff  as  before.  Ho  who  grieves  over 
the  battle  of  Zanm,  should  cany  on  Us 
thoughts  to  a  period  thurty  yean  later, 
when  Hannibal  must,  in  tho  oouae  of 
nature,  have  been  dead ;  and  coBslder 
how  the  isolated  Phoenician  dtj  of 
Carthage  was  fitted  to  rccelTe  and  to 
consolidate  tho  civilisation  of  Giceoe, 
or  by  its  laws  and  institntions  to  hfaid 
together  barbarians  of  oveiy  laoe  and 
language  into  an  organised  empliei 
and  prepare  them  for  becominff,  when 
that  empire  was  dls8olTed,^Ke  free 
members  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Christian  Europe.'*  * 

Such  was  Hannibal ;  a  man  capa* 
ble  by  his  single  capad^  of  anerag 
and  all  but  overturning  a  nation^  des- 
tined by  Providence  for  soch  mighty 
achievments,  such  lasting  senrioes,  to 
the  human  race.  His  combat  witii 
Rome  was  not  that  oi  a  general  with 
a  general,  of  an  army  wiui  an  amy; 
it  was  like  the  subsequent  contest  be- 
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Iwccn  Napoleon   and  England,   tho 
contest  of  a  man  with  a  nation ;  and 
ill  both  cases,  the  nation,  after  being 
reduced  to  the  most  grievons  straits, 
proved  victorious  over  the  man.   Bui 
Hannibal  was  not  supported  as  the 
French  emperor  was  during  the  great 
part  of  his  splendid  career ;  no  nation 
with  forty  millions  of  souls  laid  its 
youth  at  his  feet ;  no  obsequious  se- 
nate voted  him  two  millions  of  men 
in  fifteen  years;  he  did  not  march 
with  the  military  strength  of  the  half 
of  Europe  at  his  back.  Alone,  unaid- 
ed, unbcfriendcd,  with  the  Boman 
legions  in  front,  and  the  jealous  Car- 
thaginian senate  in  rear,  without  suc- 
cour, reinforcements,    or   assistance 
from  home,  he  maintained  the  con- 
test for  fifteen  years  in  Italy,  agdnst 
the  might,  the  energy,  and  tho  patri- 
otism of  Rome.    Such  was  the  terror 
inspired  by  his  name  and  exploits, 
that  it  rendered  even  the  fierce  ple- 
beians of  Rome,  usually  so  jealous  of 
patrician  interference  with  their  rights, 
obsequious  even  in   the  comitia  to 
their  commands.     **Go  back,**  sud 
Fabius,  when  the  first  centuries  had 
returned  consuls  of  their  own  choice, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  nnfit  for  the 
command,  ^^and  bid  them  recollect 
that  the  consuls  must  head  the  ar- 
mies, and  that  Hannibal  is  in  Italy." 
The  people  succumbed,  the  votes  were 
taken  anew,  and  the  consuls  whom  he 
desired  were  returned. 

After  the  battle  of  Cannn  had  ren- 
dered hopeless  any  further  contest  in 
the  field,  the  war  in  Italy  degenerated 
into  a  mere  succession  of  attempts 
to  gain  possession  of  fortified  towns. 
Hannibal's  total  want  of  siege  artil- 
lery left  him  no  resource  for  this  but 
stratagem  or  internal  assistance,  and 
in  gaining  both  his  great  capacity 
was  eminently  conspicuous.  Capua, 
Beneventum,  Tarentnm,  and  a  great 
many  others,  were  successively  wrest- 
ed or  won  from  the  Romans ;  and  it 
at  one  period  seemed  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether,  in  this  war  of  posts 
and  stratagems,  the  Carthaginian 
would  not  prevail  over  them,  as  he 
had  done  in  the  field.  This  war,  and 
from  the  influence  of  the  same  neces- 
sity in  both  cases,  much  resembled 


the  wars  of  the  Leaffue  and  Henry 
17.  in  France ;  -and  the  military  ood- 
dnct  of  Hannibal  bore  alternately  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  skill  and 
resonrces  of  the  chivalrous  king  of 
Navarre,  and  the  bold  daring  of  the 
emperor  Napoleon.    The  gaflant  ir- 
mption,  in  particular,  of  the  Cartha- 
nnian  general,  by  which  he  relieved 
Capua  when  closely  besieged  bv  the 
Boman  forces,  bears,  as  Arnold  has 
observed,  the  most  remarkable  re- 
semblance to  the  similar  march  of 
Napoleon  from^  ^eda  to  relieve  Dres- 
den, when  beset  by  the  Allied  armies 
imder  the  command  of  Schwartasen- 
beiv  in  1813.    Nor  did  the  adndrable 
skiU  of  tiie  consnl  Nero — ^who  took  . 
advantage  of  his  interior  Une  of  com- 
munication, and  brought  a  dedsive 
superiority  of  fbrce  from  the  frontiera 
of  Apulia  to  bear  on  the  army  which 
Hamilcar  had  led  across  the  Pyre- 
nees and  the  Alps,  to  aid  his  brother 
in  the  sonth  of  Italy,  and  thus  decide 
the  war  in  Italy— bear  a  less  strikiDg 
analog  to  Napoleon^s  cross  marches 
from  Bivoli  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mantua  in  1796,  to  the  able  move- 
ment of  the  Archduke  Charies  firom 
the  Bavarian  plains  to  the  banks  of 
the  Maine,  which  proved  the  salva- 
tion of  (Germany  in  1796,  or  to  the  gal- 
lant irruption  of  Napoleon,  first  mto 
the  midst  of  Blucher*s  scattered  oo« 
lumns  on  the  plains  of  Champagne, 
and  then  agdnst  the  heads  of  Schwart- 
zenberg's  weighty  columns   at  the 
bridge  of  Monterean  in '1814,  during 
his  immortal  campaign  in  France. 

Eight  years  have  now  eli^Med  since 
we  had  the  gratification  A  review- 
ing, on  its  pnbucation,  the  first  Tolmne 
of  Arnold's  Rome;  and  we  then 
foretold  the  celebrity  which  tliat  ad- 
mirable writer  was  qualified  to  attain** 
The  publication  since  that  period  of 
two  additional  volnmes  has  awply 
verified  that  prediction;  and  ang* 
mented  the  mttemess  of  the  regret 
which,  in  common  with  all  his  coun- 
trymen, we  felt  at  his  untimely  death. 
It  is  dear  that  he  was  qualified  be- 
yond any  modon  writer  who  has  yet 
nndertaken  th^lorious  task,  to  write 
a  history  of  the  Klse  and  Frogms  of 
the  Roman  BepnUio.    What  a  woric 


*  Seo  Arnold's  Rome,  Blackwood's  Magaalnt^  Jidjp  1897. 
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would  eight  volumes  such  as  that  be- 
fore us  on  Haunibal  have  formed,  in 
conjunction  with  Gibbon's  immortal 
Decline  and  Fall!  His  ardent  love 
of  truth,  his  warm  aspiration  after 
the  happiness  of  the  human  race,  his 
profound  and  yet  liberal  religions  feel- 
ings, as  much  gave  him  the  spirit 
requisite  for  such  an  undertaking,  as 
his  extensive  scholarship,  his  graphic 
power,  his  geographical  eje,  and  bril- 
liant talents  for  description,  fitted  him 
for  carrying  it  into  execution.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  melancholy  events  of 
our  times,  which  has  reft  one  of  the 
brightest  Jewels  from  the  literary 
crown  of  England,  that  such  a  man 
should  have  been  cut  off  at  the  ze- 
nitli  of  his  power,  and  the  opening 
of  his  fame.  Araold  was  a  liberal 
writer;  but  wnat  then?  We  love 
and  respect  an  honest  opponent  He 
was  candid,  ingenuous,  and  truth- 
loving  ;  and  if  a  historian  is  such,  it 
matters  not  what  his  political  opin- 
ions are,  for  he  cannot  avoid  stating 
facts  that  support  the  conser\'ative 
side.    His  errors,  as  we  deem  them, 


in  politics,  arose  from  the  usual  cuues 
wMch  miedead  men  on  hnmmn  aflain, 
generosity  of  heart  and  inexperiflDce 
of  mankind.  He  could  not  oonoeiTe, 
with  an  imagination  wanned  by  ihtt 
heroes  of  antiquity,  what  a  race  of 
selfish  pigmies  the  generally  of  mea 
really  are.  No  man  of  sam  an  de- 
vated  cast  can  do  so,  tfllhe  is  pain- 
fully taught  it  by  experiemoe.  Ar- 
nold died  of  a  disease  of  the  heart, 
which  physicians  have  named  by  tlie 
expressive  words  "  angma  p^etorkJ* 
They  were  right :  it  was  anxiety  of 
the  heart  which  brought  him  to  aa 
untimely  grave.  He  died  of  disap- 
pointed hope,  of  chilled  reUgions  aqii- 
rations,  of  mortified  political  expecto- 
tions  of  social  felicity.  Who  can  esti* 
mate  the  influence,  on  so  sensitive 
and  entbasiastic  a  disposition,  of  the 
heart-rending  anguish  which  his  cor- 
respondence proves  he  felt  at  the  fiul- 
nre  of  his  long-cherished  hopes  and 
visions  of  bliss  in  the  ReRorm  BiH, 
and*all  the  long  catalogue  of  potiticsl 
and  social  evils,  now  apparent  to  aH, 
it  has  brought  in  its  train? 
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Another,  yet  another  I  year  by  year. 
As  time  progresses  with  resistless  sweep. 

Severed  from  life,  the  patriots  disappear, 
Who  bore  St  Greorge's  standards  o*er  the  deep; — 

Heroic  men,  whose  decks  were  Britain's  trust. 
When  banded  Europe  scowFd  around  in  gloom ; 

Nor  least,  thoni^h  latest  Thou,  whose  honoured  dust 
Our  steps  this  day  have  followed  to  the  tomb. 

Yet,  gallant  Milne,  what  more  could'st  thou  desure, 
Replete  in  fame,  in  years,  and  honours,  save 

To  wrap  thy  sea- cloak  ronnd  thee,  and  expire. 
Where  thou  had^st  lived  in  glory,  on  the  wave  ? 

From  boyhood  to  thy  death-day,  'mid  the  scenes 
Where  love  is  gamcr'd,  or  the  brave  have  striven, 

With  scarce  a  breathing- time  that  intervenes. 
Thy  life  was  to  our  country's  service  given. 

A  British  sailor !  'twas  thy  proud  delight 

Up  glory's  nigged  patliway  to  aspire ; 
Ready  in  council,  resolute  in  fight, 

And  Spartan  coolness  tempered  Roman  fire ! 
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Yes  ;  sixtj  years  have  paas'd,  ainae,  in  thy  prime, 
Plunging  from  off  the  Bhatler'd  Blanciie,  o'erbotrd 

Amid  tlie  moonlight  wAves,  tnu  thine  to  climh 
La  Pique's  torn  side,  and  take  the  Frencbman'a  Bwoid. 

And  scarcelj  less  remot«  that  midnight  dread. 
Or  ventnrons  leas  that  daring,  iriien  La  Seine 

Dismaf'd,  dismaated,  cmnber'a  with  her  dead, 
Strack  to  the  ahip  ahe  fled — and  fonght  in  tud. 

And  Teterana  now  are  all,  who,  yonng  in  be«rt| 
Bum'd  as  ther  beard,  bow  o'er  the  watoj  way, 

Compell'd  to  flgnt,  yet  eager  to  depart, 
llie  Vengeance  battled  throogh  the  livelong  day — 

Battled  with  tlipc,  whi),  slpniifast,  on  lier  track, 

Niit  to  be  shaken  off,  nnliring  bent ; 
And  bow  awhile  the  lire  from  each  grew  slack, 

The  Bhatter'd  masts  to  splice,  and  rlg^ngs  rent, — 

And  how,  at  dawn,  the  conflict  was  rcoew'd, 

MuzEle  to  mnide,  almost  hand  to  hand, 
Till  iiaelesa  on  the  wave,  nnd  cwuage-strew'd. 

The  ftie  lay  wrcck'd  on  St  Domingo's  struud, — 

And  how  hozea'd  his  brave  triumphant  crewl 
And  how  the  hero  bum'd  within  hia  eye, 
.   When  Milne  Iwheld  upon  the  staff,  whore  8ew 
The  Tricolor,  the  llag  of  Britain  fly ! ! 

And  yet  once  more  thy  coonlry  calls  I—beneatli 

Tlie  towers  and  demi-ltine  of  dark  Algiera 
The  Impregnable  is  anchor'd,  in  the  teeth 
Of  bomb-proof  batteries,  frowning,  tiers  on  tiera. 

Another  day  of  trinmpli  for  the  right, — 

Of  lanrels  fresh  for  Exinouth  and  for  thee, — 
AVhen  Afric'a  Demoni  palsied  at  the  sight 
Of  Europe's  Angel,  bade  the  slave  go  tnm  J 

Bnt  Tvhen  away  War's  fiery  storms  had  bom'd. 
And  I'oBce  ro-gladden'd  Earth  with  skies  of  blae. 

Thy  pword  into  the  pruning-hook  was  tnm'd, 
And  Ciesor  into  Cincinnatns  grew. 

The  poor's  protector,  the  nnbiass'd  judge, 
'Twas  tbine  with  warm  unwearied  zeal  to  letid 

nme  to  each  duty's  call,  without  a  gmdge ; 
The  Christian,  and  the  Patriot,  and  the  Friend. 

Farewell !  'tis  dust  to  dual  within  the  gr.ive  ; 

But  while  one  heart  beats  high  to  Scotland's  fame, 
Beat  of  the  good,  and  brayest  of  the  brave. 

The  name  of  llilue  shall  be  an  hononr'd  name. 
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I. 

TAins  back  into  thy  bosom,  Earth, 

This  joyous,  May-eyed  morrow, 
The  gentlest  child  that  ever  Mirth 

Gave  to  be  reared  by  Sorrow. 
Tis  hard — while  rays  half  green,  half  gold. 

Through  vernal  bowers  are  bnming, 
And  streams  their  diamond-mirrors  hold 

To  Summer's  face  returning — 
To  say.  We're  thankful  that  His  sleep 

Shall  never  more  be  lighter. 
In  whose  sweet- ton gued  companionship 

Stream,  bower,  and  beam  grew  brighter ! 

II. 

But  all  the  more  intensely  true 

His  soul  gave  out  each  featoro       1 
Of  elemental  Love — each  hue 

And  grace  of  golden  Nature, 
The  deeper  still  beneath  it  all 

Lurk'd  the  kepnjags  of  Anguish; 
The  more  the  laurels  clasp'd  his  brow. 

Their  poison  made  it  languish. 
Scem'd  it  that  like  the  Nightingale 

Of  his  own  mournful  singing,* 
The  tenderer  would  his  song  prevail 

While  most  the  thorn  was  stinging. 

III. 

So  never  to  the  Desert- worn 

Did  fount  bring  freshness  deeper. 
Than  that  liis  placid  rest  this  morn 

Has  brought  the  shrouded  sleeper. 
That  rest  may  lap  his  weary  head 

Where  charnels  choke  the  city, 
Or  where,  mid  woodlands,  by  his  bed 

The  wren  shall  wake  its  ditty : 
But  near  or  far,  while  evening's  star 

Is  dear  to  hearts  regretting, 
Around  that  spot  admiring  Thought 

Shall  hover  unforgetting. 

IV. 

And  if  this  sentient,  seething  world 

Is,  after  all  ideal. 
Or  in  the  Immaterial  furl'd 

Alone  resides  the  Real, 


Magazine. 


In  his  beautiful  Ode  to  Melancholy ;  originally  published  io  Blackwood** 


Sbtniat  to  the  Memory  of  TAomat  HooiL 
FitEGD  Oke  I  there's  wail  for  thee  this  hour 

Through  thy  loved  Elves'  dominioiu  ;* 
Hush'd  is  each  tin?  trumpet-flower, 

Aud  droopeth  Ariel's  pinions ; 
Even  Puck,  dejected,  leaves  his  swlng,t 

To  plan,  with  fond  endeavour, 
AVhat  pretty  buds  and  dews  shall  keep 

Thy  pillow  bright  for  ever. 


And  higher,  if  less  happy,  tribes— 

The  race  of  earthly  Childhood, 
Shall  miss  thy  Whims  of  frolic  wit, 

That  in  the  Btimmor  wild-wood, 
Or  by  the  CliriatLiiaa  lieiinlt,  were  haii'd 

And  hoarded  as  a  trensure 
Of  nndecaying  merriment 

And  ever-chantTOg  pleasure. 
Things  from  thy  lavish  huoioui'  Raog, 

Profuse  as  scents  are  flying 
This  kindling  morn,  when  blooms  are  bom 

As  ta»t  as  blooms  are  dying. 


gnbiimcr  Art  own'd  Ihj  control, 

Tha  minatrcl's  mightiest  magic, 
With  sadness  to  subdue  Che  sool. 

Or  tlirill  it  with  the  IVagic. 
How,  ligtcuing  Aram's  fearful  dream, 

We  see  beneath  the  willow. 
That  dreadful  TuiNO.t  or  watch  him  steal, 

Guilt-lighted,  to  his  pillow.S 


•  Sec  his  PUa  of  the  MidtammT  Fairies,  a  poem  pcrfcctlj'  unrivalled  for  111 
ntimatc  sense  of  nature,  tender  fancj,  and  pHllietic  playfalness  diiiplaycd  in  it, 
t  •■  Pity  it  wa»  to  hear  llio  Elfins'  wail 

Rise  up  in  concert  from  their  mingled  dread. 
Pity  it  was  to  see  them  all  so  pale 
Gate  on  the  grass  aa  for  a  dyin);  bed. 
But  Puck  WAS  seated  on  a  spider's  thread 
That  hung  between  two  branches  of  a  brier. 
And  'gan  to  swing  and  gambol,  hcela  o'cc  head. 
Like  any  Southwarh  tumhler  on  a  wire. 
For  him  no  prtsent  grief  could  long  inspire." 

Pita  ofthi  Midtummti-  Faii-irs. 
i  Witness  the  terror  of  Aram  q/Ur  his  victim  Ues  dead  before  him — (nc  quo' 
Vom  memory.) 

"  Nothing  but  lifeless  flesh  and  bone 

That  could  not  do  me  ill ! 

And  jet  I  fear'd  him  alt  the  more 

For  Ijing  there  so  itill ; 
Tltre  «KU  a  manliaod  In  Jlif  look 
Thai  Murder  conid  not  kill." 

Dream  of  Exigent  .Irani. 
§  "  For  -Guilt  was  my  grim  chamberlain 
Who  lighted  me  to  bed, 
And  drew  my  midnigbt  curtains  round 
With  fingers  bloody  red," 

Dream  of  Engent  Aram. 
VOL.  1.V1J.  KO.  CCCLTt.  3  I 
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Now  with  thee  roaming  undent  grores. 

We  watch  the  woodman  felling 
The  fnnend  Elm,  while  throngh  Its  boagilifl 

The  ghostly  wind  oomes  kiralling.* 

TII. 

Dead  Worshipper  of  Dianas  ftee, 

In  solitary  places 
Shalt  thoa  no  more  steal,  as  of  yore, 

To  meet  her  white  embraces  ?t 
Is  there  no  pmple  in  the  rose 

Henceforward  to  thy  senses  ? 
For  thee  has  dawn,  and  daylight^s  dkMe 

Lost  their  sweet  inflnences  ? 
No ! — by  the  mental  might  untamed 

Thou  took'st  to  Death's  dark  pcotal. 
The  joy  of  the  wide  imiTerse 

la  now  to  thee  immortal  1 

rni. 
How  fierce  contrasts  the  city's  roar 

With  thy  new-conqner'd  Quiet  1 
This  stunning  hell  of  wheels  that  poor 

With  princes  to  their  riot, — 
Loud  clash  the  crowds-— the  very  clonds 

With  thnnder*noise  are  shaken, 
While  pale,  and  mnte,  and  cold,  afitf 

Thou  liest,  men-forsaken. 
Hot  Life  reeks  on,  nor  recks  that  One 

— ^The  playful,  human-hearted — 
Who  lent  its  clay  less  efuthiness 

Is  just  from  earth  departed. 


*  See  his  impressive  poem  on  The  Elm^  Tree,    It  ^ppeareciy  a  ooa^ 
back,  in  The  New  Monthly  Magazine, 

t '' Bofore  I  lired  to  sigh. 
Thou  wert  in  Aron,  and  a  thotuand  rillsy 
Beautiful  Orb !  and  so,  wheneW  I  lie 
Trodden,  tbon  wilt  be  gaihig  from  thy  hilb. 
Blest  be  thy  loving  light,  where'er  It  spilli, 
And  blessed  be  thy  face,  O  Mother  Mild ! " 

Ode  to  the  Mcon,  pMitked  likewiee  in  Blaekwood,  18m 


•  •  # 


.  Nor&'t  Specimau  tffAt  AvBhA  Crititt. 


KOBTH'b  BPSCIHEMa  OF.THB  BKTTISH  OBITICg. 

Mo.V. 
Dktder  otr  Cbidobk, — Con^viied. 


DfiYDEN'e  pnelicn!  powor  appRare 
moat  of  all,  pcili^ips.  in  his  Imnsla- 
tioDS ;  and  tiis  truiislatioii  uf  (he  most 
vulgar  renowa  i^  tliat  whicb  uuit«s 
hii  name  to  thjit  of  tijo  great  Roman 
epopeist;  bnt  it  is  not  hU  greatest 
achievement.  Tlie  tales  luodcniized 
^nd  paraphrased  from  Cliaucer,  and 
tbose  filled  up  into  poetical  telling 
■from  Boccacio,  as  tliey  are  the  works 
of  Ur>-den'a  which  the  most  fasten 
themselves  with  interest  upon  a  mind 
open  to  poelry  and  free  from  prceon- 
ceived  literary  opinion,  so  do  they 
seem  to  us  to  be,  atler  all,  tho^e  which 
a  versed  critic  must  distinguisii  as 
stamped,  beyond  the  others,  with  the 
skilled  case,  the  flow  as  of  original 
composition,  lbi>  sustained  spirit,  and 
force,  and  fervour  —  in  short,  by 
the  mastery,  and  by  the  keen  zest  of 
Writing,  They  are  tlie  works  of  hia 
more  than  matured  mind — or  his 
waning  life ;  «nd  they  show  a  rare 
instance  of  a  talent  so  aleadfaally 
and  perseveringly  *  self- improved,  as 
that,  in  life's  seventh  dcccnnium,  the 
growth  of  Art  overweighed  the  detri- 
ment of  Time.  But,  in  good  trath, 
no  detriment  of  time  is  here  percep- 
tible ;  youtliful  fire  and  accomplished 
skill  have  the  air  of  being  met  in  these 
remarkable  pieces.  Chnoeer,  in  hia 
last  and  greatest  labour,  the  CarUer- 
barif  Takt,  first  efToctnally  creating 
his  own  style,  and  his  translator,  Dry- 
den,  at  about  the  same  years,  oxwl- 
Ihig  himself  to  inftise  renovated  life 
into  tlie  Canterbury  Tales — are  brought 
singularly  together. 

Tlie  ago  of  C  hancer  was  widely  and 
variously  different. from  that  of  Dry- 
den.  Knowledge,  taste,  art,  had  ad- 
vanced with  strides  between  tbe  two 
dates  ;  and  the  bte^  and  stormy 
English  political  atmosjihere  of  the 
fourtecutli  cc[itnry  Inid  clianged,  not- 
withstanding the  commotion  of  the 
later  civil  war,  into  a  far  milder  and 
more  settled  element  when  the  seven- 
teenth draw  towards  a  elo»p.  Genius, 
likewise,  in  the  two  poet«,  waa  dis- 


tinguiahed  by  marked  differences. 
Strength,  almplicity,  e^meatneas,  ha- 
mau  affection,  characterise  Chaucer. 
Drjden  has  plenty  of  strength,  too, 
but  it  shows  itself  differently.  The 
strength  of  Chaucer  is  called  ont  by 
tho  re'iuisition  of  the  snl^ect,  and  i» 
measured  to  the  call.  Dryden  boniids 
and  exults  in  hia  nervous  vigour,  lib} 
a  strong  steed  broke  loose.  £xu- 
'beraot  power  and  rejoicing  freedom 
mark  Di^den  veraifying— a  smooth 
flow,  ft  prompt  fn-tillty,  a  prodigal 
splendour  of  words  and  images.  Old 
Chiiuwr,  therefore,  haviug  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Dryden,  is  no 
longer  old  Chauoer — no  longer  Chau- 
cer. Bat  tho  well-chosen,  and  well- 
disposed,  and  well-ttdd  tale,  fuli  of 
masculine  sense,  lively  with  humour, 
made  present  with  painting — for  all 
this  Chancer  brings  to  Dryden — be- 
comes, by  nothing  more  than  the  dls- 
auijquatiiig  and  the  different  hand,  a 
now  poem. 

Place  the  two  side  by  side,  and 
whilst  you  feel  that  a  total  change 
baa  been  effected,  yon  shall  not  al- 
ways easily  as^gn  the  secret  of  the 
change  wTungbt.  There  then  cornea 
into  view,  it  most  be  owned,  some- 
thing like  an  nnpractised  awkward- 
ness in  the  gut  of  the  great  elder 
bard,  which  you  less  willingly  believe, 
or  to  whicb  yon  shut  your  eyes,  when 
you  have  him  by  himself  to  yourself. 
Tho  step  of  Dryden  is  rapid,  and  has 
1>erfeGt  decision.  He  knows,  with 
every  spring  he  takes,  where  he  shall 
alight.  Now  Chancer,  you  would 
often  say,  is  retarded  by  looking 
where  he  shall  next  sol  down  his  foot. 
The  old  poetry  details  the  whole  series 
of  thinking.  The  modem  supposes 
more.     That  is  the  consei^ueuce  of 

Eractice.  Writer  aud  reader  are  In 
etter  mtelllgeuce.  A  hiin  goes  fur- 
ther—  that  which  is  known  to  bo 
meant  needs  not  be  esplidily  said. 
Style,  as  the  art  advaiicos,  gains  in 
dispatch.  There  is  better  keeping, 
too,  in  some  respeOs.    The  dignity 
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of  the  style— tbc  purpose  of  the  Beau-  that  ToiiDg  Britain  deeires  some  Teri* 

t iful — is'morc  considerately  maintain-  table  Chancer  fttNn  the  hands  of  Mtp, 

eJ.    And  perhaps  one  would  be  jus-  we  shall  now  inda]|po  her  with  some 

tifiedin  saying,  that  if  the  earnest-  specimens;  and  as  we h«re been pres 

iiess  of  the  heart,  which  was  in  the  to  understand  that  Diyden^s  yeraioos 

old  time  the  vulne  of  virtnes,  is  less  of  the  same  passages  will  be  acoepC- 

— the  glow  of  the  fancy,  the  tone  of  able  for  comparison,  they  shall  be  now 

Inspiration,   is  proportionally  more,  prodnced,  while  the  wishes  of  Yoong 

And  if  any  where  the  thonght  is  made  Britain  shall  be  fhrther  gratilled  with 

to  give  way  to  the  straits  of  the  verse,  an  occasional  running  commentaiy 

the  modem  art  more  artfully  hides  from  our  popular  pen  on  both  poets. 

the  commission.  We  shall  confine  onnelTes  to  the 

In  our  preceding  paper,  in  which  Knight^s  Tale,  with  wliich  aU  who 

we  spoke  at  large  of  the  genius  of  love  us  are  by  this  time  finniliar. 
Cliaucer,  we  gave  some  very  noble        Let  us  lead  off  with  one  or  two 

extracts  from  Drydcn*s  version  of  the  short  specimens,  and  be  not  frigfatenedi 

Kiiight^sTale.  But  we  did  not  then  ven-  Fair-eyes,  with  the  seeDiin|^7  strange^ 

tiire  to  quote  any  long  passages  from^  mayhap  obsolete-looking,  wends  of 

the  original,  unassured  how  the  V  might  the  ancient  bard.    Con  them  over  a 

look  on  our  page  to  the  eyes  of  Young  few  times,  and  they  will  turn  iato 

Britain.  Having  good  reason  to  know  letters  of  light. 

Chauceb. 

Thus  passeth  yere  by  yere,  and  day  by  day. 
Till  it  felle  on^s  in  a  morwe  of  May, 
That  Emelio,  that  fayrer  was  to  sene 
Than  is  the  lilie  npon  the  stalke  grene. 
And  fresshcr  than  the  May  with  flour  is  newe 
(For  with  the  rosi  colour  strof  hire  hewe ; 
I  n*ot  which  was  the  finer  of  hem  two) 
Er  it  was  day,  as  she  was  wont  to  do^ 
She  was  arisen,  and  all  redy  digbty 
For  May  wol  hav^e  no  slogardie  a-night» 
The  seson  priketh  every  gentil  herte. 
And  maketh  him  out  of  bis  slepc  to  sterte. 
And  sajth  '  arise,  and  do  thin  observance.* 

This  maketh  Emelie  have  remembrance 
To  don  honour  to  May,  and  for  to  rise. 
Yclothed  was  she  fresshe  for  to  devise. 
Hire  yelwe  here  was  broided  in  a  trcsse. 
Behind  hire  back,  a  ycrde  long  I  gness. 
And  in  the  garden  at  the  sonne  uprist 
She  walketh  up  and  down  where  as  hire  list. 
She  gathereth  floui  e  i,  partic  white  and  red. 
To  make  a  sotel  gerlond  for  hire  hed. 
And  as  an  angel  hevenlich  she  sang,  &c. 

Drtdbic. 
Thus  year  by  year  they  pass,  and  day  by  day. 
Till  once — 'twas  on  the  morn  of  cheerful  May-.- 
The  young  Emilia,  fairer  to  be  seen 
Than  the  fair  lily  on  the  flowery  green. 
More  fresh  than  May  herself  in  blossoms  new. 
For  with  the  rosy  colour  strove  her  hue. 
Waked,  as  her  custom  was,  before  the  day. 
To  do  the  observance  due  to  sprightly  May ; 
For  sprightly  May  commands  our  youth  to  keep 
The  vigils  of  her  night,  and  breaks  their  aluggard  sleep  ^ 
Each  gentle  breast  with  kindly  warmth  she  iiiOTe% 
Inspires  new  flames,  revives  extinguished  loves. 
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In  ttus  remeinliraTicE,  Eioi];,  ere  da;. 
Arose,  and  dre^s  M  herself  in  rich  array  ; 
Frejih  as  the  month,  and  as  the  morning  fair, 
Adown  her  shoulcJiTs  fell  her  length  of  hair; 
A  ribband  did  the  braided  tresses  bind. 
The  rest  was  loose,  and  wanton *d  in  lite  wind : 
Aurora  had  but  [lewl;  chased  the  night. 
And  purpled  <i'er  the  Ay  with  blushiog  light. 
When  to  the  garden- walk  she  took  her  waj. 
To  sport  and  trip  aJong  in  eool  of  day. 
And  offer  maiden  vows  ■□  honour  of  the  May. 

At  every  turn  she  made  a  little  stand. 
And  thrust  among  the  thorns  her  lily  hand 
To  draw  the  lose  ;  and  every  rose  she  drew. 
She  shook  tb<  stulk,  and  hruiih'd  away  the  dew  ; 
Then  party-ceil onr 'J  flowers  of  wliite  and  red 
She  wove,  to  tnake  a  garland  to  her  head. 
This  done,  she  sung  and  caroH'il  out  so  elear. 
That  IQCD  and  angels  might  rcjoiee  to  hear. 
Even  wonderini;  rhilomel  forgot  to  sing, 
And  learn'd  front  her  to  u-clconic  in  the  spring. 


'Wliat  can  jon  wish  morv  iuDoccut-     AqJ  now  look  at  Arcitc — boiv  he,  too, 
I7  beautiful  than   Chaucer'^  —  what     docs  bis  oljservance  of  the  May. 
more  graceful  than  Drjden'a  Emclie  ? 


The  besy  lark,  the  messenger  of  day, 
Saleneth  in  hire  san^  Ibo  morwi  gray  j 
And  firy  Phii-lius  riseth  up  so  bright 
That  all  th(.  orient  laagheth  of  the  sight. 
And  with  his  streniis  drielh  in  the  grerea 
The  silver  dropes  hanging  00  the  levos,      , 
And  Arclte  that  is  in  the  court  real 
With  Theseus  the  sqoipr  principal. 
Is  risen,  and  loketh  on  the  mery  day. 
And  for  to  don  his  observance  to  May, 
Itemembring  on  thff  point  of  his  desire 
He  on  Ins  courser,  sterling  as  the  fire. 
Is  ridden  to  the  feli^ii  him  to  play. 
Out  of  the  court,  were  It  a  mile  or  tway. 
And  to  the  grate  of  which  that  I  you  told. 
By  aventure  his  way  he  'gan  to  hold. 
To  maken  him  a  gerlend  of  the  grcres, 
Were  it  of  woodbind  or  of  hawthorn  leves. 
And  loud  be  song  azea  the  sonnt  sheuc. 

O  May,  vvii}i  all  tby  flourtj  and  thy  grene. 
Right  welcome  be  thou  fairi  fresbt  May, 
I  hope  that  1  some  grone  here  gctten  may. 

The  morning  lark,  tlie  messenger  of  day, 

Saluted,  in  her  song,  the  tnorniog  gray ; 

And  soon  tlie  ann  arose  with  beams  so  bright. 

That  all  the  horizon  langh'd  to  see  the  joyous  ^ght. 

He,  with  bis  tepid  rays,  the  rose  renews. 

And  licks  the  drooping  leaves,  and  dries  the  dews; 

When  Arcite  left  his  bed,  resolved  to  guy 

Observance  to  the  month  of  merry  May : 

Forth,  on  his  fiery  steed,  betimes  he  rode. 

That  scarcely  prints  the  turf  on  which  ho  trode : 
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At  ease  he  seem*d,  and  prancing  o*er  the  plaiiw^ 

Turn'd  only  to  the  groye  his  horse's  reins^ 

The  grovo  I  named  before,  and  lighting  there 

A  woodbine  garland  sought  to  crown  his  hair  ; 

Then  turn'd  his  face  against  the  rising  day. 

And  raised  his  voice  to  welcome  in  the  liay :— • 

For  thee,  sweet  mouth,  the  groves  green  liTeries  wear. 

If  not  the  first,  the  fairest  of  the  year : 

For  thee  the  Graces  lead  the  dancing  hourt^ 

And  Nature's  ready  pencil  paints  the  flowers : 

When  thy  short  reign  is  past,  the  feverish  sun 

The  sultry  tropic  fears,  and  moves  more  slowlj  on. 

So  may  thy  tender  blossoms  fear  no  blight. 

Nor  goats,  with  venom'd  teeth,  thy  tendriU  bite. 

As  thou  shalt  guide  my  w^andering  feet  to  find 

The  fragrant  greens  I  seek  my  brows  to  bind. 

In  Chaucer,  Arcitc's  address  to  the  son  now,  for  summer  has  come  at  last, 

"  mcry  May  "  is  but  of  three  plain  and  recite  them  to  yourself  and  Ami- 

lines,  and  they  suffice ;  in  Dryden,  of  ryllis  in  the  shade, 

t^n    ornate,  and   they  suffice   too —  But  now  for  a  loftier  strain.    Pi- 

*'  alike,  but  oh !  how  different ! "  The  lamon  and  Arcite  are  about  to  fight 

plain  tlirec  are  more  in  character,  for  for  Emclic— and  lo  and  behold  tfer 

Arcite  was  thinking  of  Emelie  all  the  auxiliar  kings  1 
"while — but  the  ornate  ten  are  in  sea- 

Ther  maist  thou  se  coming  with  Palamon 
Jjicurge  himself,  the  grete  king  of  Trace  : 
Blake  was  his  herd,  and  manly  was  his  face. 
The  cerclcs  of  his  eyen  in  his  head 
They  gloweden  botwixen  yelwe  and  red. 
And  like  a  griffon  ioked  he  about. 
With  kompod  heres  on  his  browis  stout; 
His  limmt's  grot,  his  brawnos  hard  and  strongo. 
His  shuuldres  brode,  his  armis  round  and  longe. 
And  as  the  guise  was  in  his  countree. 
Full  hi'i^h  upon  a  char  of  gold  stood  he, 
With  fourc  white  holies  in  the  trais. 
Instead  of  cote-armure  on  his  harnais, 
With  nayUs  yelwe,  and  bright  as  any  gold, 
He  had  a  beres-skin,  cole-blake  for  old. 
His  longi.'  here  was  kempt  behind  his  bak. 
As  any  ravenos  fethcr  it  shone  for  blake. 
A  wreth  of  gold  arm-gret,  of  huge  weight, 
T'pon  his  bed  sate  ful  of  stones  bright. 
Of  fine  rubius  and  of  diaraants. 
About  his  char  ther  wenton  white  alauns 
Twenty  and  mo,  as  great  as  any  stere. 
To  hunton  at  the  loon  or  the  derc, 
Andfohvod  him,  with  mosel  fast  vbound. 
Colored  with  gold,  and  torettes  filed  round. 
A  hundred  lordos  had  he  in  his  route. 
Armed  full  wel  with  hertes  storne  and  stoute. 

With  Arcita,  in  stories  as  men  find. 
The  gret  Kmotrius,  the  King  of  Inde, 
Fpon  a  stede  bay.  trapped  in  stele. 
Covered  with  cloth  of  gold  diapered  well. 
Came  riding  like  the  god  of  armes,  Mars. 
His  eote-armure  was  of  a  cloth  of  Tars, 
Couched  with  perles,  white,  and  round,  and  grete. 
His  sadel  was  of  brent  gold  new  ybete : 
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And  thst  was  ^fiUc,  aiiJ  glilten'il  an  tlic  sonnc. 

His  Dose  was  lilKl>>  lui  eysQ  bright  citria. 
His  lip])ei  rouni^  his  colour  was  sanguin, 
A  few«  fraknes  in  his  face  jspreint, 
Butnixoa  yelwc  and  blake  somdol  ymeint. 
And  OS  a  Icon  hp  liis  lokiiig  amW. 

Of  fire-and-tiveDty  jerc  his  age  I  caatc. 

nis  berd  n*iu  irel  bogonncn  for  to  spring  j 
His  lois  was  aa  a  trampe  thondeilng. 

Upon  his  hpd  ho  wer^d  of  tauror  grenc 

A  g^rlond  fregshc,  and  lusty  for  to  sens, 

ITpon  his  hand  h»  bare  for  his  deduit 
An  egle  tame,  as  anj  lily  whit. 
An  hundred  lord^s  had  bo  wHh  him  thero 
All  armed  sstg  hit  hodca  in  allhir  gere, 
iFiiU  rich^ly  in  allc  nun  mo  thinges. 

For  Iniatpth  wol,  that  er\i»,  duked,  kingea. 

Were  gathered  in  this  noble  compagnip. 

For  lovi>,  and  for  encroase  of  ehevBlrip. 
About  this  king  tlipr  ran  on  citery  part 

Full  many  a  umo  leon  and  leopart. 

What  a  plenitnde  of  briUisDt  and  In  that  monster  Imfl|iiied  at  or  bo- 
powerfnl  dc3cri[itioii  I  Kvcry  verstt,  jond  tin;  verge  of  nature,  the  fcro- 
I'vory  hiilf  verse,  ntiils  a  tharacler-  citj  of  a  devouring,  destroying  crea- 
iziiigdrcumstancp,  avirityingimage.  ture  can  bo  conceived  as  more  wild, 
Ami  what  an  integrity  and  eelf-com-  and  grim  and  fearfn!  tban  in  nature's 
plelcness  boa  the  danng  and  1  rgo  known  ulTspnng  in  all  of  whom  some 
conception  of  either  martial  king  I  kindlier  sparkles  from  the  heart  of 
And  hon  distingniahably  the  two  the  great  mother  soma  bene  Been  tly- 
■-tand  apart  from  each  other  I  But  im[  lanted  inatmcta  are  thonght  of  lu 
tboie  til  ithat  a  snddcn  and  rich  tempering  and  qnalifying  the  pnrc 
iddition  to  our  stock  of  heioii.  poet  animal  fiercenCBa  and  rage, 
inl  porlriilure' '  Here  11  n )  loiila  The  opposed  ting  of  Iiide  has  also 
tun  ^(itle  I  I'n  trms  of  the  prod  k  ona  within  the  limits  of 
14  mvivl  I  Not  the  spparenlh  natural,  Ue  is  also 
111  the  //  /  ^  on  a  tremeudoDS  cbampion ;  but  he  has 
cannot  n  |  ir  m  more  lire  and  tesa  of  mere  thewes, 
the  heroes  t  it:  orl  in  the  fnmiBhing  of  hia  warlike  snffl- 
„inil  —  ni  >  —  ll  u^  The  ciency  There  la  more  of  mind  and 
iiioinrih  of  Tlirace  it  nieai  A  wiih  fancv  "bout  him.  His  fair  corn- 
more  of  uncouth  and  finv  i),  terror  plexion  at  once  pUcee  him  in  a  more 
He  n  bigger  broader  Migl  (  foi  de  gmcions  category  of  death -doers. 
blro\ing  V,  m  hiB  bnik  of  bone  htiI  Compare  to  the  car  drawn  by  four 
niuicle  Bull?  driw  him  and  he  white  bull"  tl  e  g^ant  boy  charger 
looks  taurine  A  bear  »kin  mantles  bardcd  with  steel,  and  caparisoned 
hini,  and  yoi  would  II  ink  hhu  f  with  cloth  of  gold  Compare  to  that 
nrsine  consanguinity.  The  huge  hinip  yellow-nailed,  swart  bear-skin,  the 
of  gold  npon  his  raven-black  head,  coat-armour  made  with  cloth  of  Tars, 
and  the  monster  bonnda,  bigger  than  the  mantelet  thick-sown  with  rubies  [ 
the  dog-kind  can  be  imagined  to  pro-  for  the  locks  like  the  raven's  plumage, 
diicc,  that  gambol  about  his  chariot,  the  curls  like  Apollo's  tresses.  He  ia 
all  betoken  the  grosser  character  of  In  the  daizlingpriine  of  youth.  Black 
power— the  power  that  ia  in  size —  Lycurge,  without  question,  has  mora 
material.  The  impressjon  of  thepor-  than  twice  his  years.  The  beard  that 
tenlous  is  made  without  going  avow-  yet  springs,  joined  close  to  the  voice 
cdly  out  of  the  real.  His  looking  is  that  ia  like  a  trumpet,  is  well  found 
resembled  to  that  of  a  grilfin,  beeiuae  for  raising  the  expresaion  of  natiTfl 
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power  in  that  thnndcriDg  voice.    The  and  generoug  lion.    Obserre  fluU  tU 

laurel  wreath  for  the  ponderous  golden  companions  of  the  two  Uqgs  ut  de- 

diadem—- the  white  eagle  on  the  wrist  scribed,  whether  throngli  chance  or 

for  the  snowy  alanns,  are  all  studied  choice,  in  terms  comapoiidin^j  <^ 

to  carry  through  the  same  opposition,  posite.    The  Tfaradan  leads  a  him* 

Emctrius  is  a  son  of  chivalry;  Ly-^  dred  lords,  with   hearts  stem  and 

curj^o  might  be  kin  or  kith,  with  a'  stout    The  Indian's  following,  earis, 

difference  for  the  better,  of  that  re-  dukes,  khigs,  have  thronged  to  him, 

nowned  tyrant  Diomedes,  who  put  for  the  love  and  Increment  of  chiraliy. 

men's  limbs  for  hay  into  his  manger.  The  lions  and  leopards,  too,  that  ma 

and  of  whom  Hercules  had,  not  so  about  him  have  been  tamed.    Thej 

long  ago,   ridded  the  world.      His  finish  the  Indian  picture. 

looking,  too,  is  paralleled  away  from  How  does  Dryden  acquit  himself 

humanity,  but  it  is  by  the  kingly  here?    Grandly. 

Dbtden. 

With  Palarooni  above  the  rest  in  place, 
Lycurgus  came,  the  suily  king  of  Thrace ; 
Black  was  his  beard,  and  maDTT  was  his  face  ; 
The  balls  of  his  broad  eyes  roll*d  in  his  head. 
And  glared  bewixt  a  yellow  and  a  red ; 
He  look*d  a  lion  with  a  gloomy  stare. 
And  o*er  his  oye-brows  hung  his  matted  hair; 
Big-boned,  and  large  of  limbs,  with  sinews  strong, 
Broad-shoulder*d,  and  his  arms  were  round  and  long. 
Four  milk-white  bulls  (the  Thracian  use  of  old,) 
Were  yoked  to  draw  his  car  of  burnished  gold. 
Upright  he  stood,  and  bore  aloft  his  shield. 
Conspicuous  from  afar,  and  overlook*d  the  field. 
His  surcoat  was  a  bear-skin  on  his  back ; 
His  hsdr  hung  long  behind,  and  glossy  raven-black. 
His  ample  forehead  bore  a  coronet 
With  sparkling  diamonds,  and  with  rubies  set ; 
Ten  brace,  and  more,  of  greyhounds,  snowy  fair. 
And  tall  as  stags,  ran  loose,  and  coursed  around  his  chair, 
A  match  for  pards  in  flight,  in  grappling  for  the  bear. 
With  golden  muzzles  all  their  mouths  were  bound. 
And  collars  of  the  same  their  necks  surround. 
Thus  through  the  field  Lycurgus  took  his  way ; 
His  hundred  knights  attend  in  pomp  and  proud  array. 

To  match  this  monarch,  with  strong  Arcite  came 
Emetrius,  king  of  Inde,  a  mighty  name ! 
On  a  bay  courser,  goodly  to  behold. 
The  trappings  of  his  horse  emboss*d  with  barbarous  gold« 
Not  Mars  bestrode  a  steed  with  greater  grace ; 
His  surcoat  o'er  his  arms  was  cloth  of  Thrace, 
Adorn*d  with  pearls,  all  orient,  round,  and  gpreat ; 
His  saddle  was  of  gold,  with  emeralds  set ; 
His  shoulders  large  a  mantle  did  attire. 
With  rubies  thick,  and  sparkling  as  the  fire ; 
His  amber- coloured  locks  in  ringlets  run. 
With  graceful  negligence,  and  shone  against  the  son. 
His  nose  was  aquiline,  his  eves  were  blue. 
Ruddy  his  lips,  and  fresh  and  fair  his  hue ; 
Some  sprinkled  freckles  on  his  face  were  seen, 
Wlioso  dusk  sot  off  the  whiteness  of  the  skin. 
His  awful  presence  did  the  crowd  surprise, 
Nor  durst  the  rash  spectator  meet  his  eyes, 
Eyes  that  confess*d  him  born  for  kingly  sway. 
So  fierce,  they  flashed  intolerable  day. 
His  age  in  nature's  youthful  prime  appeared. 
And  just  began  to  bloom  his  yellow  beard. 
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WlieDe'er  he  spoke,  his  Toice  wm  heard  aronndt 

Loud  as  a  trampet,  with  a  (ilver  aotmd ; 

A  laurel  wreath  d  hu  templet,  te«A  aod  gre«n. 

And  mTTtle  aprigs,  the  marki  of  1ot«,  w«re  mii'd  batwMn. 

Upon  Us  Est  he  bore,  for  hii  dalight. 

An  eagle  well  reclaim 'd,  and  lily  white. 

Hi<  hundred  knights  attend  him  to  the  war. 

All  Brm'd  for  battle,  Mre  their  heads  were  btxe. 

Wards  and  devices  blazed  On  everj  shield. 

And  pleasiog  was  the  terror  of  the  field. 

For  kings,  and  dukes,  and  barons  jon  might  see, 

Like  sparkling  stars,  though  diiferent  in  degree, 

AHfortlie  increase  of  arms,  and  love  of  chivalry. 

Before  the  king  tame  leopards  led  the  wn)-. 

And  troops  of  lions  innocently  play. 

So  Bacchus  througli  the  conquer'd  Indies  rode. 

And  beasts  in  gambols  frisk'd  before  the  honest  god. 
Drydcn,  yon  will  have  noticed,  gained  blue  eyes.  Ilia  complexion 
smooths  down,  in  some  places,  a  Ultlo  is  carefully  and  delicately  handled, 
the  savagery  of  tljcTbracian.  Uelias  as  may  lie  especially  seen  in  the  ma- 
let  go  the  fell  grypliOQ,  borrowing  in-  nagement  of  the  freckles.  The  bloom- 
stead  the  lion's  glances  of  Eraeltins.  inpof  his  yellow  beard,  the  thundering 
for  the  more  relincd  poetical  iuvcn-  of  the  tnunpet  changed  into  a  silvery 
tion  of  the  advanced  world,  tbo  oppo-  sound,  the  myrtle  sprigs  mixed 
sition  of  the  two  animals  for  contrast-  amongst  the  warlike  laurel — all  un- 
ingthe  twoherocs.hadpossiblysomc-  equivocally  display  the  gracious 
thing  of  the  hnrlesque.  To  Chaucer  it  Intentions  of  Drydcn  towards  Erne- 
was  simply  energetic.  Or  Dryden  per-  triaa— all  aid  in  rendering  cffectJTe  the 
liaps  had  not  taken  np  a  right  view  of  opposition  which  Chancer  has  deli- 
ttic  gryphon's  looking,  or  ho  thought  bcrately  represented  betwixt  the  two 
that  his  readers  would  not.  Uc  com-  kings.  Why  the  surly  Thracian 
jiensates  Emctrias  with  plainly  de-  should  be  rather  allied  to  the  knight 
scribing  his  eyes,  In  four  very  ani-  who  serves  Venus,  and  the  more  gal- 
mated  verses.  Lycurgc's  combed  eye-  laut  Emetrlus  to  the  fierce  Arclte, 
brows  are  a  little  mitigated,  as  is  his  the  favourite  of  theWar-god,  is  left 
ferocious  bear-skin ;  and  the  ring  of  for  the  meditation  of  readers  in  ftll 
Rold,  as  thick  us  a  man's  arm,  has     time  to  come. 

liecomemerelyawell-jewelledcoronet,  Tlie  two  opposed  pictures  are  pcr- 
Tlie  spirit  of  the  Sgurc  is,  notwith-  baps  as  highly  finished  as  any  part  of 
standing,  caught  and  given.  Drydcn  the  version.  The  words  foil  into  tbeu; 
intends  and  conveys  the  impression  own  places,  painting  their  objects, 
purposed  and  effected  by  Chancer.  The  verse  marches  with  freedom,  fcr- 
IftboblackaadsuUenportraitloscs  vour,  and  power.  Translation  bas 
a  little  grimncss  under  the  rich  and  then  reached  its  highest  perfection 
harmonious  pencil  of  Dryden,  the  when  the  suspicion  of  an  original 
needful  contradistinction  of  the  two  vanishes.  ^  The  translator  makes  tbo 
loyal  auxiliars  is  maintained  by  matter  hia  own,  and  writes  aa  if  from 
heightening  the  favour  of  the  more  bis  own  nnossisted  conception.  The 
pleasingone.Throughout,Drj'denwith  allusion  to  Bacchus  is  Diy den's  own 
pains  insists  npon  tlie  more  attractive  happy  addition, 
lealurea  which  we  have  claimed  for  Now  read  with  ua— perhaps  for  llio 
the  King  of  Indc.  Grace  Is  twice  first  time — the  famous  recital  of  the 
attributed  to  bis  appearance.   He  has     death  of  Arcite. 

CuADcan. 

Naught  may  the  woful  spirit  in  myn  berle 
Declare  o  point  of  all  my  sorwba  smerle 
To  you,  my  lady,  that  I  lovf  most; 
But  I  bequctho  the  scrrice  of  my  goat 
To  yuu  abaton  overy  creaturo. 
Sill  that  my  lif  ne  may  no  longer  dare. 
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Alas  the  wo  !  alas  the  pein^  ttronge 
That  I  for  you  haye  Buffered,  and  so  longe  ! 
Alas  the  deth !  Alas  min  Emilie ! 
Alas  departing  of  our  compagnie ! 
Alas  min  hertes  queue  !  alas  my  wif ! 
My  hertes  ladie,  ender  of  my  Itf ! 
AVhat  is  this  world  ?  what  axen  men  to  have  ? 
Now  with  his  love,  now  in  his  colde  graye 
Alone  withouten  any  compagnie. 
Farewel  my  swete,  farewel  min  Emilie, 
And  softe  take  me  in  your  armes  twey. 
For  love  of  God,  and  herkeneth  what  I  sej. 

I  have  here  with  my  cosin  Palamon 
Had  strif  and  rancour  many  a  day  agon 
For  love  of  you,  and  for  my  jealonsie. 
And  Jupiter  so  wis  my  soul^  gie, 
To  speken  of  a  servant  proprely, 
With  alle  circumstance  trewely, 
That  is  to  sayn,  trouth,  honour,  and  knighthede. 
Wisdom,  humblesse,  estat,  and  high  kinrede, 
Frcdom,  and  all  that  longeth  to  that  art, 
So  Jupiter  have  of  my  soule  part. 
As  in  this  world  right  now  ne  know  I  non 
So  worthy  to  be  loved  as  Palamon, 
That  servcth  you,  and  wol  don  all  his  lif. 
And  if  that  ever  ye  shal  ben  a  wif, 
Foryete  not  Palamon,  the  gentil  man. 

And  with  that  word  his  speech  faille  began. 
For  from  his  feet  up  to  his  brest  was  come 
The  cold  of  death,  which  had  him  ovemome. 
And  vet  moreover  in  his  armes  two. 
The  vital  strenjjth  is  lost,  and  all  ago. 
Only  the  intellect,  withouten  more. 
That  dwelled  in  his  herte  siko  and  sore. 
Can  faillen,  whan  the  herte  felte  deth ; 
Dusked  his  eyen  two,  and  failled  his  breth. 
But  on  his  ladie  yet  cast  he  his  eye ; 
His  last^  word  was :  Mercy,  Emilie  ! 
His  spirit  changed  hous,  and  wente  ther. 
As  I  came  never  I  cannot  tellen  wher. 
Thorefore  I  stent,  I  am  no  divlnistrej 
Of  soulos  find  I  not  in  this  registre.    " 
Ne  me  lust  not  th'  opinions  to  telle 
Of  hem,  though  tliat  they  writen  wher  they  dwelle. 
Arcite  is  cold,  thor  Mars  his  soule  gie. 
Now  wol  I  spoken  forth  of  Emilie. 

Shri;j^ht  Emilie,  and  houleth  Palamon, 
And  Theseus  his  sister  toko  anon 
Swouning,  and  bare  hire  from  the  corps  away. 
What  helpeth  it  to  tarien  forth  the  day. 
To  tellen  how  she  wep  both  even  and  morwe  ? 
For  in  swiche  cas  wimmen  haven  swiche  sorwe, 
W^han  that  hir  housbondes  ben  fro  hem  ago. 
That  for  the  more  part  they  sorwen  so, 
Or  elles  fallen  in  swiche  maladie. 
That  atto  laste  certainly  they  die. 

Infinite  ben  the  sorwes  and  the  teres 
Of  olde  folk,  and  folk  of  teudre  years 
In  all  the  toun  for  deth  of  this  Thcban: 
For  him  ther  wepeth  bothu  child  and  man  : 
So  ^ret  a  weping  was  there  non  certain. 
When  Hector  was  ybrought,  all  fresh  yslain 
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To  Troy :  alas !  Ihe  pitee  that  was  iiten, 
Cratching  of  chekts,  rending  eke  of  here. 
Wbj  woldeat  thou  be  ded  !  the  womfB  crie. 
And  haildeet  gold  enough,  and  Emilie. 

The  death  of  Arcile  is  one  of  the  more  aptiv,  more  tonchingly?  He 
sccDes  for  whith  the  admirers  of  then  Iutoh  to  praising  Lis  rival.  The 
Chaucer  feel  themselves  entitled  to  jenlonsy,  which  bad  bo  lone  been 
claim,  that  it  shall  be  judged  in  com-  the  madness  of  both,  filling  me  two 
parison  with  analogous  passages  of  kindred,  brotherly,  once-affcctiouato 
the  poets  that  stand  highest  in  the  re-  bosoms  with  hate,  has,  is  bis,  melted 
nowD  of  natural  and  pathetic  dclinca-  away  with  life,  thence  melting  away ; 
tion.  The  dying  words  of  Ihe  hero  are  und  Aid tc,  with  his  last  intelligible 
as  projwr  as  if  either  great  classical  bruatb,  describes  Palamon  briefly, 
master  of  epic  propriety — the  Chian  point  by  point,  as  be  knew  him  when 
or  the  Mantuan — had  iclt  them  to  ub.  lie  best  loved  bim.  He  docs  not  im- 
Tlicy  are  thoroughly  ead,  thoronghly  plorc  Emelie  to  remain  for  his  sako 
loving,  and  supi-emely  magaanimous.  single.  He  docs  not  pretend,  if  she 
They  have  a  perfect  simplicity  of  shall  marry,  to  govern  her  choice ; 
purpose.  They  take  the  last  leave  of  but  he  simply  requests  her,  if  the  sen- 
ilis Emelie ;  and  they  And  for  her,  if  son  shall  ever  arrive  of  snch  a  choice, 
ever  she  shall  choose  to  put  oil'  her  that  she  will  not  "  forget  Falamon." 
npproacbing  estate  of  unweddcd  wi-  But  the  death-frost  creeps  on — his 
dowhood,  a  fit  hasband.  They  have  eyea  darken — and  the  suspiration 
answerable  simplicity  of  sentiment  and  which  finally  wafts  the  aonl  from  the 
of  language.  He  is  unable  to  utter  body,  beseecbeg  the  favour  of  her, 
any  jiarticlo  of  the  pam.  which  he  feels  only  to  cam  whose  favour  he  lived, 
in  quitting  ber ;  but  since  the  service  and  with  earning  whose  favour  he 
which  living  he  pays  her,  draws  to  an  dies.  Ucr  name  leaves  his  tips  la«t. 
end,  bo  pledges  to  her  in  the  world  Coald  Shukspeare  have  helped  Chan- 
wldther  he  is  going,  the  constant  love-  cer?  The  whole  speech  is  admirably 
fealty  of  hia  diBpnibodied  spirit.  Ho  dbect  and  short  WeBball  presently 
recalls  to  h«r,  n  ith  a  word  only,  Ihe  have  to  deal  with  one  from  the  same 
long  \o\  e  torments  he  has  endured  for  poem,  which  wants  that  yirlue. 
tKi, exchanged, inlhe  bouj  when  they  The  clamornns  outbreak  that  fol- 
Bhould  have  been  crowned  with  pos-  lows,  first  of  the  private,  and,  super- 
fission,  for  the  pains  of  death.  Ho  vening  upon  that,  of  the  public  grief, 
licaps  endearing  names  upon  her.  Ho  if  not  altogether  couched  in  Homeric 
ghncea  at  thovanity  of  human  wishes  phraseology  or  numbers,  has  a 


n  iged  in  himself,  and  he  bids  her  howe>-or,  of  the  Homeric  painting, 

fnicnell     That  is  bis  first  beart-of-  But,  indeed,  neither  Is  the  langnago 

fcring  towards  herself.     Can  a  death-  deficient  in  fanciful  sigDiGcaiicy,  nor 

se\cred  heart's  elocution  be  imitated  the  measure  in  good  old  melody. 

No  UiDguago  can  express  the  smallest  part 
Of  what  1  f^el,  and  ^uircr  in  my  heart, 
I'or  you,  whom  best  I  lore  and  lalue  most: 
But  to  jonr  acrvite  1  bequeath  my  ghost  j 
"Wliich,  from  this  mortal  body  when  ualjed, 
l^nsecn,  unheard,  sbnll  hover  at  your  ^de; 
Kor  fright  you  waling,  nor  yoor  slci-p  offend. 
But  n'sit  officious,  and  your  stt^s  all«n(i 

Mow  !  ha-ve  loTed — eiousB  my  faltering  tongue  I  

Ky  spirit'^  feeble  and  my  pains  are  strong :  ^^1 

This  I  may  say  I  only  grieie  to  die,  ^^| 

BtcauEie  1  lusQ  my  charming  Emily.  ^^M 

To  die  when  heaven  hail  put  you  in  my  power  I  ^^| 

Falc  could  not  choose  a  more  malicious  hour.  ^^ 

What  greater  curse  could  enrious  f.irtutic  give, 
Than  juat  to  die  when  I  began  to  lire ! 
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Vain  men,  how  TanishiDg  a  bliss  we  crave. 

Now  warm  in  love,  now  withering  in  the  grave ! 

Never,  O  never  more  to  see  the  snn ! 

Still  dark,  in  a  damp  vault,  and  still  alone  ! 

This  fate  is  common ;  but  I  lose  my  breath 

Near  bliss,  and  yet  not  bless*d,  before  my  death. 

Farewell !  but  take  me  dying  in  your  arms, 

'Tis  all  I  can  enjoy  of  all  your  charms : 

This  hand  I  cannot  but  in  death  resign ; 

Ah,  could  I  live  !  but  while  I  live  'tis  mine. 

I  feel  my  end  approach,  and  thus  embraced. 

Am  pleased  to  die ;  but  hear  me  speak  my  last. 

Ah,  my  sweet  foe !  for  you,  and  you  alone,  * 

I  broke  my  faith  with  injured  Palamon : 

But  love  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  confounds ; 

Strong  love  and  proud  ambition  have  no  bounds. 

And  much  I  doubt,  should  Heaven  my  life  prolongs 

I  should  return  to  justify  my  wrong ; 

For,  while  my  former  flames  remain  ^^dthini 

Repentance  is  but  want  of  power  to  sin. 

With  mortal  hatred  I  pursued  his  life. 

Nor  he,  nor  you,  were  guilty  of  the  strife ; 

Nor  I,  but  as  I  loved ;  yet  all  combined,    ^ 

Your  beauty,  and  my  impotence  of  mind; 

And  his  concurrent  flame  that  blew  my  fire ; 

For  still  our  kindred  souls  had  one  desire. 

He  had  a  moment's  right,  in  point  of  time ; 

Had  I  seen  first,  then  his  had  been  the  crime. 

Fate  made  it  mine,  and  justified  his  right ; 

Nor  holds  this  earth  a  more  deserving  knighty  .,^ 

For  virtue,  valour,  and  for  noble  blood, 

Truth,  honour,  all  that  is  compidsed  in  good ; 

So  help  me  Heaven,  in  all  the  world  is  none 

So  worthy  to  be  loved  as  Palamon. 

He  loves  you,  too,  with  such  a  holy  fire. 

As  will  not,  cannot,  but  with  life  expire ; 

Our  vow'd  affections  both  have  often  tried. 

Nor  any  love  but  yours  could  ours  divide. 

Then,  by  my  love's  inviolable  band. 

By  my  long-suffering,  and  my  short  command. 

If  e*er  you  plight  your  vows  when  I  am  gone. 

Have  pity  on  the  faithful  Palamon. 

This  was  his  last ;  for  Death  came  on  amain. 
And  exercised  below  his  iron  reign. 
Then  upward  to  the  seat  of  life  he  goes ; 
Sense  fled  before  him,  what  he  touch*d  he  froze : 
Yet  could  he  not  his  closing  eyes  withdraw. 
Though  less  and  less  of  Emily  he  saw ; 
So,  speechless  for  a  little  space  he  lay  ; 
Then  grasp'd  the  hand  he  held,  and  sigh'd  his  soul  away. 
But  whither  went  his  soul,  let  such  relate 
"Who  search  the  secrets  of  the  future  slate : 
Divines  can  say  but  what  themselves  believe ; 
Strong  proofs  they  have,  but  not  demonstrative ; 
For,  were  all  plain,  then  all  sides  must  agree. 
And  faith  itself  be  lost  in  certainty. 
To  live  uprightly,  then,  is  sure  the  best ; 
To  save  ourselves,  and  not  to  damn  the  rest. 
The  soul  of  Arcite  went  where  heathens  go, 
"Who  better  live  than  we,  though  less  they  Imow.  • 

In  Palamon  a  manly  grief  appears ; 
Silent  he  wept,  ashamed  to  show  his  tears. 
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Elnilia  shriek 'd  but  once  ;  and  then,  opprets'd 

With  aorron',  sunk  upon  her  lover's  br^st: 

nil  Thceeus  in  bU  arnu  convuj'd,  nith  rare. 

Fix  fram  eo  sad  a  sight  the  swooning  ftur. 

TivGrc  loss  of  time  her  gorruw  to  Folate ; 

111  bears  the  sex  a  j-oulhfol  lover's  fate, 

WJien  just  approaching  lo  the  nuptisi  state ; 

But,  like  a  luw-bong  tloud,  it  rains  so  fast. 

That  all  at  once  it  falls,  nnd  cannot  UsL 

The  face  of  things  is  changed,  and  Athens  now. 

That  laugh'd  so  late,  becomes  the  icene  of  woe : 

Matrons  and  maids,  both  sexes,  every  state, 

Willi  tears  lament  the  knight'o  untimely  fate. 

Kor  greater  grief  in  falling  Troy  was  seen 

For  Hector's  death,  but  Hector  was  not  then. 

Old  men  with  dust  defonnM  their  hoary  hair; 

The  women  beat  their  breasts,  their  cheeks  they  tear  : 

Why  wonldst  thou  go,  (with  one  consent  they  cry,) 

When  tbou  hadst  gold  enough,  and  Emily  l 
Diydcn,  yon  observe,  exhibits  vh-  amis  and  his  bride  to  cacb  other's 
rious  changes.  Are  they  for  tlio  bet-  happiness — Iban  in  the  invemlvo  dia- 
ler or  the  worse  ?  In  the  first  place,  play  of  a  compunction  for  which,  as 
he  introduces  a  new  motive  into  the  the  world  goes,  theie  appears  to  be 
condnct  of  Arc ite— rein orse  of  con-  positively  no  use,  ind  hardly  clear 
Bcience.  When  fate  has  declared  room.  Loftily  viMviug  the  case,  a'V 
against  him,  and  ho  finds  that  he  can-  wrong  had  been  iutnided  by  Arcitc  to  ' 
not  enjoy  the  possession  of  the  prize  I'alamoo,  bat  no  wrong  done.  lie  has 
which  he  has  wrongfully  won,  his  been  twice  hacked  and  hewed  a  little 
eyes  open  npon  bia  own  injustice,  aod  —that  is  all;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that 
he  acknowledges  the  prior  right  of  he  has  been  robbed  of  her  who  would 
Palomon,  who  first  had  seen  £niilie.  not  have  been  hia.  Indeed,  the  cnr- 
Docs  this  innovation  make  good  rent  of  destiny  has  so  mn,  that  the 
an  ethical  want  in  the  rough  and  un-  quarrel  of  the  two  noble  kinemcn  baa 
schooled  original  ?  Or  does  it  peiplcx  brought,  as  apparently  it  alone  coold 
the  old  heroic  simpiiclty  with  a  mo-  bring,  the  survivor  to  wedlock  witll 
dem  and  ncedlt^ss  refinement?  Hy  his  beloved.  Wc  suspect,  then,  that 
right  of  arms,  by  gift  of  the  king,  with  the  attribution  of  the  motive  is  eqoal- 
her  own  gentle  consent,  Emelic  was  ly  modem  with  the  style  of  the  not 
Arcite's.  Death  unsinen-s  the  hand  ill-contrived  witticism  which  aecom- 
that  held  her  agninst  the  world.  Let  panics  the  first  mention  of  it — 
a  few  winged  momenls  fleet,  and  she  ia  „„  .  ,1.  .  ,  „  ,  .  .  , 
bis  no  more.  He  bows,  coSqncred  by  Coosoence,  that  of  all  ph  js.ck  works 
all-conquering,  alone  nnconqueraWe  Caused  him 'to  send  for  Emily  in  baste." 
necessity.    His  love,  which  had  vie-  ' 

toriously  expelled  hia  cousin's  from  Bnt  that  which,  npon  the  general 
the  field  of  debate,  he  carries  with  comparison  of  the  two  speeches,  prin- 
hlm  to  the  melancholy  Plutonic  king-  cipally  strikes  us,  Is  the  great  expaa- 
doni,  and  leaves  the  field  of  debate  slon,  by  thp  Tn^||ipiYJiif  itf  ^i" 
still— Palamon  victor,  and  Emelio  thonglila  to  which  cxpre«sion  is  given, 
free.  Really  Ihci-e  seems  to  be  some-  by  Drj'dcn.  With  old  Geofl'rey,  the 
thing  not  only  shnpler  in  art,  but  weight  of  death  seems  actually  to  lie 
more  pathetic,  and  even  morally  npon  the  tongue  that  speaks  In  few 
greater,  in  the  humble  submission  of  hitemipted  accents.  Dryden's  Mori- 
the  fierce  and  glant-llko  spirit  to  in-  bnnd  runs  on,  quite  at  his  ease,  in 
evitahle  decree — in  the  epontancona  eloquent  disquisition.  Another  nnsa- 
retnm  of  the  pristine  fraternal  appre-  tisfactory  difference  is  the  disappear- 
elation  when  death  withdraws  the  ilia-  ing  of  that  distinct,  commanding  pnr- 
torbing  force  of  rivalry— and  in  his  pose  or  plan,  and  the  due  proportion 
Toluntarily  appointing,  so  far  as  he  obsened  upon  in  the  ori^pnal.  That 
ventnres  to  appoint,  his  brother  in     mere  cleaving  desire  to  Enielie,  felt 
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through  the  first  half  in  wonl  after  word 
gushing  up  from  a  heart  in  which  life, 
hut  not  love,  ebbs,  gets  bewildered  in 
the  modem  version  among  explications 
of  the  befallen  unhappiness,  and  lost  in 
a  sort  of  argumentative  lamentation. 
And  do  but  just  look  how  that  "  in 
his  colde  grave,"  the  only  word,  one 
may  say,  in  the  whole  allocution  which 
does  nut  expressly  appertain  to  Eme- 
lie,  and  yet  half  belongs  to  her  by 
contrast — is  extended,  in  Dryden,  as 
if  upon  recollection  of  Claudio's  com- 
plaint in  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  un- 
til, like  that  complaint,  it  becomes 
selfish. 

But  there  Is  small  pleasure  in  pick- 
ing out  the  poetical  misses  of  John 
Pryden.  It  was  to  be  foreseen  that 
he  would  be  worsted  in  this  place  of 
the  competition ;  for  the  pathetic  was 
not  hisfortej  and  was  Chaucer's.  So, 
too,  instead  of  the  summary  and  con- 
cise commendation  of  his  happier 
cousin  to  the  future  regard  of  the 
^bereaved  bride,  so  touching  in  Chau- 
cer, there  comes  in,  provoked  by  that 
innlucky  repentance,  an  expatiating 
lind  arguing  review  of  the  now  extinct 
quarrel,  showing  a  liberty  and  vigour 
of  thought  that  agree  ill  with  the 
threatening  cloud  of  dissolution,  and 
'somewhat  overlay  and  encumber  the 
proper  business  to  which  the  dying 
man  has  now  turned  himself—made 
imperative  by  the  occasion— the  formal 
and  energetic  eulogy  on  Palamon. 
The  praise,  however,  is  bestowed  at 
last,  and  handsomely. 

ILive  we,  think  ye,  gentle  lovers  of 
Chaucer,  rightly  understood  the  pos- 
sibly somewhat  obscure  intention  of 
tlie  two  verses  at  the  beginning  of  our 
extract — 

**  But  I  bequethc  the  service  of  my  gost 
;  To  you  ? " 

'  We  have  accepted  "  sen'ice  "  in  the 
sense  which,  agreeably  to  our  erudi- 
tion, it  eminently  holds  in  the  old 
lovc-vocahulary — homage,  devotion, 
LOVE ;  the  pure  and  entire  dedication 
by  the  lover  of  his  whole  being  to  his 
(ady.  In  this  meaning,  the  heart 
Continually  sertTs^  if  there  should  be 
ho  opportunity  of  rendering  any  use- 
ful offices.  You  will  see  that  Dryden 
has  taken  the  word  in  what  strikes 
ns  as  an  inferior  sense — namely,  avail- 
ahlft  nervice ;  but  then  his  verses  arc 


exqnisitc.  Ajid  wlij,  gentle  lovers  of 
Chancer,  why  think  ye  does  the  expir- 
ing Arcite,  at  that  fMuticular  janctors 
of  his  address,  crave  of  his  hearths  qaeea 
softly  to  take  him  in  her  arms  ?  Is  it 
not  that  he  is  then  about  ponring  ont 
into  her  ear  his  dying  design  for  her 
happiness?  Received  so,  the  movement 
has  great  originality  and  an  infinite 
beauty.  His  heart  yearns  the  mors 
towards  her  as  he  is  on  the  point  of 
giving  utterance  to  his  generous  pro- 
posal. He  will,  by  that  act  of  love 
upon  her  part,  and  that  mutual  atti- 
tude of  love,  deepen  the  solemnity, 
truth,  power,  impression  of  his  unex- 
pected request.  Will  he  perchanoei 
too,  approach  her  ear  to  his  voioe, 
that  grows  weaker  and  weaker? 

The  two  verses  appear  by  their 
wording  to  intimate  something  like  all 
this. 


''And  softe  take  me  in  yoor 

twey. 
For  love  of  Gody  and  h$rkeiisUi  wkai  I 

sey" 

If  Chancer  had  any  snch  meaning.  It 
vanishes  wholly  in  Dryden's  versloii. 

On  re-snrveying  the  matter  at  lafll» 
we  feel  the  more  that  the  passing 
over  of  Emelie  from  the  dead  Ardta 
to  the  living  Palamon,  in  Chancer,  is 
by  much  more  poetical  when  viewed 
as  the  voluntary  coticession  and  gift 
of  the  now  fully  heroic  Arcite,  than 
as,  in  Dryden,  the  recovered  right  of 
the  fortunate  survivor.  Howe\'er,  the 
speech,  as  Dryden  has  it,  is  vigonnuL 
numerous,  spirited,  eloquent^  tondied 
with  poetry,  and  might  please  ytm 
very  well,  did  yon  not  compare  It 
witii  the  singular  truth,  feeling,  fit- 
ness of  Chaucer's — ^that  unparalleled 
picture  of  a  manly,  sorcly-wrun^ 
lovingly-provident  spuit  upon  its  hSx 
of  untimely  death. 

The  process  of  dying  has  been 
considerately  delineated  by  Chancer. 
Death  creeps  from  the  feet  upwards 
to  the  breast — it  creeps  up  and  pos- 
sesses the  arms.  But  the  intelleei 
which  dwelled  in  the  heart  'gan  DA 
only  when  the  very  heart  felt  death. 
Then  dimness  fell  upon  the  eyes,  and 
tlie  breath  faltered.  One  more  look 
— one  more  word — and  the  spirit  turn 
forsaken  its  tenement.  Dryden  gene- 
ralizes all  this  partienlarity— and^ 
therein  greatly  errs.     Bnt  the  last' 
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four  flowiDg  verses  of  tlic  iteath-scenc 
arc  ill  his  more  iuspircd  luau&tr,  and 
must  be  held  good  foi-  rGJi:uuiiiig  a 
miiltitudo  of  pt^ccudiUoea  auJ  sumo 
graver  transgrossioiw.     Road  tliem 

"  Yet   could  he   not   his  closing   eye* 

withdraw. 
Though  1(^  and  leas  i>r  Emily  he  sun; 
So,  spcecblras  for  a  little  spaco  he  luy  ; 
Then  grasp'd  Uie  bacd  lie  held,  aod 

sigh'd  his  saul  anay." 

When  years  rolling  liave  iu  a  man- 
nor  cxhansted  tlio  tears  due  tn  the 
remembrance  of  tlio  licroic  Arcite, 
a  parliament,  held  upon  mailers  of 
public  interest,  gives  occasion  to 
Theseits  of  requii-iiig  the  Mtondaucc 
of  Palamon  froui  Thebes  to  Athens. 
The  benign  nionareh,  however,  is 
revolving  affairs  of  nearer  aud 
more  private  concern.  The  nation- 
al council  is  assembled ;  Palamon 
ia  in  his  place,  and  Kmelie  has  been 
called  into  presence,  ilis  majesty 
pots  on  a  very  seriona  counteonnc*, 
fixes  his  eyes,  heaves  a  »igh,  and  be- 
gins unburtbentng  his  bosom  of  its 
concealed  purposes.  He  "begins  from 
the  beginning"  in  this  fashion': — 

"  When  the  First  MovoTMtablished 
the  great  chain  of  love,  in  wliich  ho 
bound  the  four  elements,  the  mighty 
ordering  proceeded  of  high  wisdom. 
Tlie  same  author,  himself  inacec^^sible 
to  alteration,  has  appointed  to  all  na- 
tural things  the  law  of  transiency  and 
succession.  The  kinds  e&dnre  j  the 
individuals  pass  away.  Nature  ex- 
amples us  with  decay.  Trees,  rivers, 
mighty  towns,  was  and  wane — much 
more  we.  Alhniistdie— thegreataiid 
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the  small :  and  the  wish  to  live  is  an 
impiety.  Better  it  is  to  fall  in  the  pride 
of  strength  and  in  the  splendour  of 
renowu,  than  to  droop  through  long- 
years  into  the  grave ;  and  the  &iend 
who  survives  should  rojoico  in  lila 
friend's  happy  and  honourable  depar- 
ture. Wherefore,  then, shall  welonger 
moomforAroiie?"  This  is  the  copious 
preamble.  The  conclusion  is  moro 
briefly  dispatched.  Hmeiie  mnst  ac- 
cept the  hand  of  her  faithful  servant 
Paiamon.  He  wants  no  persuasion  ; 
aud  the  knot  of  matrimony  happily 
tics  up  at  lost  their  destinies,  wishes, 
and  eApcctations,  which  the  Tale  in  its 
progress  has  eiiun. 

"UtD  royal  harangae  is  long;  aud 
marked,  doubtless,  with  a  sort  of  ar- 
tificial aole^unity.  However,  it  lias  a 
deliberative  stiUelincss  and  a  curtain 
monarchal  tone.  K<  do  not  now,  in  the 
Speeches  from  the  Throne,  begin  regn  - 
larly  fh>m  the  Creation — but  that  is  a 
I'efincmcni.  There  has  been  eloquence 
of  which  Chaucer's  deep  display  of 
philosophy  and  high  deduction  of  ar- 
gnment  is  no  ill-coDccivod  represea- 
tation.  There  is  a  grandeur  in  the 
eanlily  king's  grmiiiding  his  counsels 
in  those  of  the  heavenly  King  j  and  in 
his  blending  his  own  particular  act 
of  exerted  kingly  sway  into  the  gene- 
ral system  of  things  in  the  universe. 
The  turn  from  the  somewhat  magni- 
loquent dlssortaiioD  to  the  parties  im- 
mediately inlerested — the  gentle  dis- 
posing, between  injanction  and  per- 
suasion, of  Emelie's  will,  and  the  frank 
call  upon  PalamoQ  to  come  fonvard 
and  take  possession  of  bis  happiness, 
arc  natural,  princely,  and  fidl  of  dra- 
matic grace.    Thus, — 


Lo  the  oke  that  hath  to  lung  a  ooriihing 
Pro  (he  lime  that  it  jprineth  first  to  Epring, 
And  hath  so  long  a  lif,  as  yc  may  see, 
ypt  at  the  lustf  wasted  is  the  tree. 
ronsidctelh  eke,  ho«  that  the  hard*  slonn 
I'nder  cor  feft,  on  which  we  tredo  and  gOO, 
It  wisleth  aa  it  lielh  by  the  wny; 
The  bro<'i  riier  some  timo  wueth  dry ; 
The  greld  tounSs  see  we  wane  nnd  wends ; 
Then  may  ye  see  that  alt  thini^s  hath  an  end. 
or  man  and  wamaa  see  we  wel  also, 
I'hat  iieclfs  in  On  of  thp  termes  two. 
That  is  to  sayn,  in  yuutli  or  elles  age. 
He  mote  be  dwl,  the  king  oi  shall  a  pitgo  i 
Som  on  his  bed,  some  on  the  depl  see, 
Som  ill  llie  largi  field,  as  ye  may  see; 
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Ther  helpeth  nought,  all  goth  that  Hkh  wey  ; 

Than  may  I  say  that  al\h  things  mote  dey. 

What  maketh  this  but  Jupiter  the  king  ! 

The  which  is  prince,  and  cause  of  alU  thing. 

Converting  all^  unto  his  propre  will. 

From  which  it  is  derived,  soUi  to  telle. 

And  her%  againes  no  creature  on  live 

Of  no  degree  availeth  for  to  strive. 

Then  is  it  wisdom,  as  it  thinketh  me. 

To  roaken  virtue  of  nccessite. 

And  take  it  wel,  that  we  may  not  eschewe. 

And  namely  that  to  us  all  is  dewe.  ^ 

And  who  so  grutcheth  ought,  he  doth  folic. 

And  rebel  is  to  him  that  ail  may  gie. 

And  certainly  a  man  hath  most  honour 

To  dien  in  his  excellence  and  flour, 

AVhan  he  is  siker  of  his  good^  name. 

Than  hath  he  don  his  friend,  ne  him,  no  shame  ; 

And  gladcr  ought  his  friend  been  of  his  deth 

\Vlian  with  honour  is  yelden  up  his  breath. 

Than  whan  his  name  appalled  is  for  age ; 

For  all  foryetten  is  his  vassalag^ 

Than  is  it  best,  as  for  a  worthy  fame. 

To  dien  whan  a  roan  is  best  of  name. 

The  contrary  of  all  this  is  wilfulnesse. 

"Why  grutchen  we  ?     Why  have  we  hcavinessc. 

That  good  Arcite,  of  chivalry  tlie  flour. 

Departed  is,  with  dutee  and  honour. 

Out  of  this  foul^  prison  of  this  lif  ? 

Why  grutchen  here  his  cosin  and  his  wif 

Of  his  welfare,  that  loven  him  so  wel  ? 

Can  he  hem  thank  ?     Nay,  God  wot,  never  a  del. 

That  both  his  soul^,  and  eke  himself  oiTendi 

And  yet  they  mow  hir  lustres  not  amend. 

What  may  I  conclude  of  this  long^  serie. 
But  after  sorwe  I  rede  us  to  be  merie. 
And  thankcn  Jupiter  of  all  his  grace. 
And  er  that  we  departen  from  this  place, 
I  rede  that  we  make  of  sorwes  two 

0  pariit  joyfe  lasting  evermo ; 

And  loketh  now  wher  most  sorwe  is  herein, 
Ther  wol  I  flrste  amenden  and  begin. 

Sister  (quod  he)  this  is  my  full  assent. 
With  all  the  avis  hero  of  my  parlement. 
That  gentil  Palamon,  your  owcn  knight, 
That  scrveth  you  with  will,  and  hertc  and  might. 
And  ever  hath  done,  sin  ye  first  him  knew. 
That  ye  shall  of  your  grace  upon  him  vew. 
And  taken  him  for  husbond  and  for  lord : 
Lene  me  your  hand,  for  this  is  oure  accord* 

Let  see  now  of  your  womanly  pitec. 
He  is  a  kinge's  brother's  sone  pardee. 
And  though  he  were  a  poui  ^  bachelere. 
Sin  he  hath  served  you  so  many  a  yore. 
And  had  for  you  so  gret  advcrsitie. 
It  mosti  ben  considered,  leveth  me. 
For  gentil  mercy  oweth  to  passen  right. 

Then  sayd  he  thus  to  Palamon  the  knight : 

1  trow  ther  nedeth  little  sermoning 
To  maken  you  asscnten  to  this  thing. 
Cometh  nor,  and  take  your  lady  by  the  bond. 

Betwixcn  hem  was  maked  anon  the  bond. 
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That  higlitc  inatrimoine  or  roariage, 
Sf  al]  the  cunapil  of  tbo  baronage. 
And  thus  n-ith  alle  blisae  and  meloilie 
Hath  Pulamon  jnedded  Emilia. 
Ana  Cod,  that  all  ti!s  nidi  world  halh  wrought, 
Send  bin  bis  love,  that  hath  il  dere  ^bought. 
For  now  is  Palamon  in  all^  wole. 
Living  in  blisst?,  in  richisse,  and  in  hele. 
And  Kraelia  him  loYcth  so  tendrely. 
And  he  hire  leneth  all  ao  gentillj. 
That  neypr  ivas  ther  no  woitt  hem  betwene 
Of  jalousie,  ne  ot  non  other  tone. 

Thus  endeth  Palanion  and  Enitic, 
And  God  save  all  this  fa^rt  compagiiic. 

Tlie  whole  oration  is  rendered  by  ia  not  tbc  giving  to  modem  Eugl.md 

Drjdeu    with    zealoaa    diligence    in  her  ancient  poet,  without  llic  troublo 

bringing  ont  the  aeuao  into  ftirther  of  acquiring  Uia  lan^aage,  or  ofleam- 

ctfect,  and  w  I  til  a  magnificent  gwccii  ing  to  aj-mpatliizc  with  his  inaunet.   It 

of  composition.   If  tliere  is  in  tlie  fine  would  almost  seem  as  if  that  were  au 

original  any  thin^  felt  as  a  little  loo  enterprise  which  there  is  no  accom- 

Etitflyfonnal,  this  impression  is  wholly  pitching.    Rightly  to  speak,  it  wns 

obliterated  or  lost  in  the  streaming  not  Dryden'a.     Ho  reaUy  undertook, 

poetryof  the  tranalator.  Diyden  may  from  a  great  old  poem  lying  before 

iiot,  on  his  own  score,  have  been  much  him,  to  write  a  great  motlern  poem, 

of  a  philosopher ;  hut  he  handles  a  which  he  has  dona ;  and  in  the  new 

philosophical  thouglit  In  rcrae  with  a  Knight's  Tale,  we  see  Drydcn,  tho 

dexterity  that  is  entirely  his  own.  great  poet— we  do  not  see  Chaucer, 

The  sharpness  and  swiftness  of  intel-  Iho  greater  poet.    Itnt  we  see  in  it 

lectual  power  concuiTing  in  him,  join  presumptive  proof  that  the  old  poem 

so  much  casDwith  ao  much  brevity,  workedlh)mwB3greatajidintei-caiing; 

that  the  poetical  vein  Sows  on  im-  ondwe  must  be  lazy  ondunprofitahlti 

hindered,  even  when  involved  with  students  if  we  do  not,  from  the  proud 

metaphysical  notions  and  with  scho-  and  splendid  modernization,  derive  u 

lastic  recollections.     The  comparison  yearning  and  a  ci-avlng  towards  the 

of  the  following  noble  strain  with  the  unknown  simple  autiqae.    Unknown 

original  now  (jiioted,  Uecisively  and  to  ua,  in  our  first  studios,  as  we  read 

successfully  shows  the  character  of  an  upward  from  our  own  day  into  tho 

embellishing  transformation,  wbifiliwc  pest  glories  of  our  vemaonlar  literu- 

liave  nil  along  attributed  to  Siyden's  tu'e ;  but  which,  when,  with  gradnally 

treatmentofChauc^r.  ThofnIlthoDght  mounting    courage,    endeavour,  and 

of  the  original  is  often  but  as  the  seed  acquirement,  we  have  made  our  way 

of  thought  to  the  version,  or  nt  least  np  so  far,  we  find 

the  iingrown  plant  of  the  one  throws  ,,„,.,,.  ,         .  ,,      , 

out   the  luxuriance   and   majesty   of  "  Worthy  to  hava  not  rcmam  d  so  lo-K 
leaves,  blossoms,  and  branches  in  the  unanown, 

other.    The  growth  and  decay  of  the  So,  Dryden  has  done  honour  and  ren- 

oak  in  the  two,  and  still  more  of  the  dcred  aenico  to  his  mighty  prede- 

humnn  being,  are  marked  instances,  cessor — truer  honour  and  better  ser- 

Dryden  does  not  himself  acknowledga  vice — not  by  snimrBcdiog,  bnt  by  guid- 

the  bold  license  which  he  has  used  iu  ing  and  impelling  towards  the  know- 

rcgeueratiiig  J   he  does  hunself  less  ledge  of  the  old  Knight's  Tale, 
than  justice.    The  worth  of  his  ivork 

Dbtdiv. 
The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  tree». 
Shoots  rising  up,  and  spread*  by  slow  degrees ; 
Throe  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  atajs, 
Snprcme  !n  stale,  and  in  three  moro  decays: 
So  weara  the  paring  pebble  in  the  street, 
And  towns  and  towers  thyir  fatal  periods  meet : 
VOL-  LVII.  so.  CCCLVI.  3  F 
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So  rivers,  rapid  once,  now  naked  lie. 

Forsaken  of  their  springs,  and  leare  their  ohaimek  dry : 

So  man,  at  first  a  drop,  dilates  with  beat ; 

Then  form'd,  the  little  heart  begins  to  hemi  5  • 

Secret  he  feeds,  unknowing  in  the  cell ; 

At  length,  for  hatching  ripe,  he  breaks  the  thd^ 

And  struggles  into  breath,  and  cries  for  aid ; 

Then  helpless  in  his  mother's  lap  is  laid. 

He  creeps,  he  "^alks,  and,  issuing  into  man. 

Grudges  their  life,  from  whence  his  own  began ; 

Retchless  of  laws,  affects  to  rule  alone, 

Anxious  to  reign,  and  restless  on  the  throne ; 

First  vegetive,  then  feels,  and  reasons  last; 

Rich  of  three  souls,  and  li^-es  all  three  to  waste. 

Some  thus,  but  thousands  more,  in  flower  of  age. 

For  few  arrive  to  run  the  latter  stage. 

Sunk  in  the  first,  in  battle  some  are  slain. 

And  others  whelm'd  beneath  the  stormy  main. 

What  makes  all  this  but  Jupiter  the  king, 

At  whose  command  we  perish,  and  we  spring  t 

Then  'tis  our  best,  since  thus  ordained  to  die^ 

To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  ; 

Take  wliat  he  gives,  since  to  rebel  is  vain ; 

The  bad  grows  better,  which  we  well  sustain  $ 

And  could  we  choose  the  time,  and  choose  arighty 

'Tis  best  to  die,  our  honour  at  the  height. 

\Micn  we  have  done  our  ancestors  no  shame, 

But  served  our  friends,  and  well  secured  our  fame. 

Then  should  we  wish  our  happy  life  to  close. 

And  leave  no  more  for  fortune  to  dispose. 

So  should  wo  make  our  death  a  glad  relief 

From  future  shame,  from  sickness,  and  ft*om  grief; 

Enjoying,  while  we  live,  the  present  hour. 

And  dying  in  our  excellence  and  flower. 

Then  round  uur  doath-bed  every  friend  should  run. 

And  joyous  of  our  conquest  early  won ; 

"While  the  malicious  world,  with  envious  tears. 

Should  grudge  our  happy  end,  and  wish  it  theirs. 

Since  then  our  Arcite  is  with  honour  dead. 

Why  should  we  mourn  that  he  so  soon  is  freed. 

Or  call  untimely  what  the  gods  decreed  ? 

With  grief  as  just,  a  friend  may  be  deplored. 

From  a  foul  prison  to  free  air  restored. 

Ought  he  to  thank  his  kinsman  or  his  wife. 

Could  tears  rocal  him  into  wretched  life  ? 

Their  sorrow  hurts  themselves;  on  him  is  lost; 

And  worse  than  both,  offends  his  happy  ghost. 

What  then  remains,  but  after  past  annoy. 

To  take  the  good  vicissitude  of  joy; 

To  tluink  the  gracious  gods  for  what  they  gire^ 

Possess  our  souls,  and  while  we  live,  to  live  ? 

Ordain  we  then  two  sorrows  to  combine. 

And  in  one  point  the  extremes  of  grief  to  join; 

That  thence  resulting  joy  may  be  renew*d. 

As  jarring  nt>tes  in  harmony  conclude. 

Then  I  propuso,  that  Palamon  shall  be 

In  marriage  join'd  with  beauteous  Emily; 

For  which  already  I  have  gain'd  the  assent 

Of  my  free  people  in  full  parliament. 

Long  love  to  her  lias  borne  the  faithful  knight. 

And  well  deserved,  had  fortune  done  him  right; 

'Tis  time  to  mend  her  fault,  since  Emily, 

By  Arcite's  death,  from  former  vows  is  free.— 
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If  jioD,  fair  sUter,  istifjr  the  acoord. 
And  take  him  foi  jour  hiuband  and  your  lord, 
'Tit  no  di^umonr  to  eonfar  yoiu>  gracs 
On  one  d«Bcmided  fr«m  ft  royal  noe ; 
And  were  he  lei^  yet  years  of  tePvice  paat, 
From  grateful  loub,  «utet  reward  at  lait. 
Fit;  U  heaven's  and  your'*;  nor  can  iha  find 
A  UtToue  so  soft  as  in  ft  woouui'*  mind, — 

Hs  said:  she  blush'dj  and,  as  o'erawed  by  idglit, 
Seem'd  to  giva  Theseus  what  she  gave  the  Imight. 
Tiien,  turning  to  tha  Thebatw  thni  he  said: — 
Small  argnmeiitB  are  oeedfql  to  panuade 
Your  ttniper  to  comply  witli  my  comnwDd  : 
And,  speaking  tbu),  he  )^ve  Emilia 'a  hand. 
'   Smiled  Venus  ta  behold  htr  own  truu  knigiit 
Obtain  the  conquest,  though  be  lost  the  fi^bt; 
And  bleaa'd,  with  nuptial  bliss,  the  sn-eet  laborioua  lughL 
Eros  and  Antenu,  on  either  ude. 
One  fired  the  bridegroom,  and  onti  warm'd  the  biide ) 
And  loQg-atteading  Hymen,  from  above. 
Sbower'd  on  the  bed  the  whole  Idaliun  grove. 
All  of  a  tenoc  wna  their  after-life, 
No  day  discolour'd  with  domestic  strife; 
No  je;Jousy,  but  mutual  trDth  believed. 
Secure  repose,  and  kindness  undeceired. 
Thus  Heaven,  beyond  the  compass  of  his  thought, 
Sent  him  the  bletung  he  bo  dearly  bought. 

So  may  the  Queen  of  Love  loog  duty  bless. 
And  all  true  loverti  fiud  the  aame  success. 

rae  13  come  in  which  ft  curl-  caUud  for  in  this  plate,  by  tho  coUl- 

ve  uhnpter  in  English  aion  of  the  two  groat  iiajnts,  Chuuccr 

J  one  too,  poBsibly —  aad  Drydeo.    l3rj<len  flftys — 
might  be  written  on  tbc  Vereilicatiou 

of  Chancer,  and  upon  tlie  hiBtory  of         "  The  verso  of  Chaueor,  I  confeu.  Is 

opinions  respecting  it.    Tjrwbitt  Ijiid  ■"■'  harmoojous  to  us;  but  it  is  like  the 

the  baaia,  in  his  edition  of  the  Canter-  elo*t''«''™  «f  ""c  "bom  Tacitus  eom- 

btiry  Tafe*— the  only  work  of  the  an-  ^^^   "   «»«  »ui  iftw  itliut  lemporii 

ccBtral  poet  that  can  Tut  fairly  be  siiid  <^om«uidal«.     Thoj   who   hved   with 

to  have  found  an  editor— by  a  test,  ?^'  "f-d  some  time  afler  hun,  thought 

of   which    the    ndmirablo    diligenoe,  «  mus.cal ;  and  St  continues  so,  eyen  m 

fidelity,  skill,   and  son.id   discretion,  o>^judgment,ifcomparedwilhthcnmn- 

wning  energetit  and  nmnalifled  praise  ^"^  "!  "^S»te  '"^l; <>"■"'  •"*  '^"■"«'"- 

from  the  mandatory  p^  of  litson.  P'T'll,^    "'-^    k-^1  n.^r^t?™^ 

But  tho  Grammar  of  Cbaue^r  hw.  yet  \^^°}''^ '"""  'u^T  ,^»  .  TT.^^ 

.0  be  fuUy  drawn  pnt.    Theprofo^d  r:^f:2)rj^^L    ubS 

laboureolthecontiDeutalschoLira.lata  ^^0  last  edirion  of  Mm;  for  L  would 

or  hvmg,  on  the  language  that  was  ^^e  n,  beliexc  the  fault  is  in  our  earm 

immediate   mother  to  our  own,   the  ,nd  diat  there  wore  really  ten  syUables 

Anglo-Saxon,  makes  that  which  was  i„  „  ^^^^  ,here  wa  find  but  tdnoj  but 

iaTjrwhitt'sdayathingimposfiibleto  ^,  opinion  is  not  worth  confntiag;  it 

bedoncnowalmost&neasyadvcnturc.  ),  gg  gross  sod  obvious  an  error,  that 

Accomplished,  it  would  at  onco  oousi-  common  sense  (which  is  ■  rule  in  over; 

dorably  rectify  even  Tyrwhitt'*  text,  thing  but  matters  of  failb  and  revela- 

Thc  Uulc&  of  the  Verse,   which  are  tian)   must   contince  the   reader   that 

many,  and   evince  a  systematic  nnd  equality   of   numbers,   in   every   verse 

cautious  framing,  no  less  than  a  sen-  wbioh  va  call  bersie,  was   cither  not 

sitive  musical  ear  in  the  patriarch,  known,  or  not  always  practised  in  Chau. 

would  follow  of  themselves.     In  tha  oer's  agu.     It  were  on  easy  mallvr  t« 

mean  time,   a  few  obsenations,   lor  produce  aomo  thousands  of  his  verscii 

which  the  materials  lie  at  hand,  are  which  are  lame  for  want  of  half  a  foot. 
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and  sometimes  a  whole  one,  and  which 
no  pronunciation  can  make  otherwise. 
\Ve  can  only  say,  that  ho  lived  in  the 
infancy  of  our  poetry,  and  that  nothing 
is  brought  to  perfection  at  first.  We 
must  be  children  before  we  grow  men. 
There  was  an  Knnius,  and  in  process 
of  time  a  Lucilius  and  a  Lucretius, 
before  Virgil  and  Horace;  even  after 
Chaucer  there  was  a  Spenser,  a  Har- 
rington, a  Fairfax,  before  Waller  and 
Dciiham  were  in  being ;  and  our  num- 
bers were  in  their  nonage  till  these  last 
aj)pcared." 

Strange  to  say,  by  the  changing 
l^rouunciaiiou  of  the  laugnage,  there 
grew  with  time  npon  the  minds  of 
men  a  doubt,  whether  or  no  the 
Father  of  our  Poetry  tcrote  verse!  The 
tune  of  Dr}'den,  in  the  above  passage, 
when  animadverting  upon  Si>cglit, 
.shows  that  that  editor,  in  standing  np 
for  ten  syllables,  put  forth  an  unusual 
<)l)iuion ;  whilst  the  poet,  in  alleging 
the  deficiency,  mauilestly  agrees  with 
the  opinion  of  the  antique  versitica- 
tiun  that  had  become  current  in  the 
world.  He  taxes  Chaucer,  it  will  be 
observed,  with  going  wrong  on  the 
j>ide  of  deficiency,  not  of  excess ;  nor 
does  he  blame  the  interchange  even 
r>f  deficiency  and  excess,  as  if  the 
syllables  were  often  nine  and  often 
eleven.  His  words  leave  no  room  for 
misconception  of  their  meaning,  lliey 
are  as  definite  as  language  can  supply. 
**  Thousands  of  the  verses  are  lame 
fur  want  of  half  ^  foot,  or  of  a  whole 
one.^^  In  this  sense,  then,  he  intends : 
"  That  equality  of  numbers,  in  every 
verse  which  we  call  heroic,  was  either 
not  known,  or  not  always  practised 
in  Chaucer's  age." 

Hut  as  Dryden  has  been  severely 
taken  to  task  by  some  insignificant 
writers  of  om*  day  for  the  above  pas- 
i^age,  let  us,  not  for  hi;^  vindication, 
but  excuse,  take  a  moment's  glance 
at  Speght's  edition  (1G02,)  which,  in 
l)iTden's  day,  was  in  high  esteem, 
and  had  been  at  first  published  ou 
the  recommendation  of  Speght's  ^^  as- 
sured and  ever-loving  friend,"  the 
illustrious  Francis  Heaumont.  In 
his  preface,  Speght  says — "  and  liis 
verses,  although  in  divers  places  they 
inny  seem  to  us  to  stand  of  unequal 
measures,  yet  a  skilful  reader  that 
cnu  scan  them  in  their  nature,  shall 
find  it  otherwise.     And  if  a  verse 


here  and  there  fid  out  a  aDIable  shorter 
or  longer  than  another,  I  rather  aret 
it  to  the  ne^gence  and  rape  of  Adim 
Scrivener,  Siat  I  may  speak  as  Chan- 
cer doth,  than  to  any  nnconnlng  or 
oversight  in  the  Author.  For  bow 
fearful  he  was  to  have  his.woi^  mii- 
written,  or  his  verse  mismeasored, 
may  appear  in  the  end  of  his  fifth 
book  of  Troilns  and  Cresslde,  where 
he  writeth  thus : — 

^  And  for  there  it  so 
In  English  and  in  wri£usg  of 
So  pray  1  God,  that  none  si 
Ko   thee    mismetre   for    daAMt   of 
tongue,'"  ke. 


How  Speght  made  up  the 
to  his  own  satisfaction  does  aot  ap- 
pear ;  nor  what  those  mettoda  ofne- 
uunciation  may  have  beenidiichfiy- 
den  tiled,  and  which  left  aome  tea- 
sand  verses  dcfident  by  half  a  fooC, 
or  a  foot. 

But  believing  Speght'a  text  to  be 
accurate,  Dryden  could  not  but  be- 
lieve in  the  artlessnesa  and  im^- 
larity  of  Chaucer*8  yerrificatioB. 
Speght*8  text  is  moat  inacenrate,  md 
altogether  undeserving  of  hii  owa 
very  high  opmion,  thus  exprnwed  ia 
the  Dedication  to  Shr  Bobert  Cecil 
— ''  Now,  therefore,  that  both  by  old 
written  copies,  and  by  Master  Wfflkai 
Thynn's  praiseworthy  labours,  I  have 
reformed  the  whole  worke,  whcnb; 
Chaucer  for  the  most  part  Is  restond 
to  his  owne  autiquuic.**  In  kk 
Chancer,  Dryden  met  ereiy  whoe 
such  lines  as  these — 

"  When  that  April  with  his  shorn  sole.* 

"  And  small  foulee  makcn  mdodie 
That  filopcn  all  night  with  opoi  de.* 

'<  It  befell  that  season  on  a  day." 

''  Ready  to  wend  in  ny  pilgriiMigOw'' 

"  That  toward  Canterbury  would  lUe— 
The  chambret  and  itablcs  woren  videw* 

'<  To  tell  you  all  the  condltloa.'* 

"  Full  worthy  was   he  in  hb  loril 

warre." 

<'  AboTon  all  nations  in  Pruee.** 
**  For  to  tell  yon  of  his  Bmjm'^ 

Wq  suspect  that  there  was  ill 
along  a  Imgcring  tradition  amoajii 
the  learned  about  the  virtue  of  the 
Mute  £'s.  Vestiges  of  the  lae  00- 
cur  in  the  poets  cf  £liaabeth*ft  ~ 
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Wallia,  the  celebrated  grammarian,  would    bo    the    destruction    of    all 

says,  liiat  "  ivith  our  early  poets  it  music 

is  found  tLot  tlint  (final)  E  did  or  did  l^rwhitt  urges  tlio  reason  of  jtro- 
uot  coustiti]te  au  additional  syllabic,  nonndiig  tho  final  E ;  namely,  that 
just  Ds  tho  structure  of  tiie  verse  re-  it  remains  to  na  fi-om  a  language  in 
quired  It."  Urry,  whose  edition  of  which  it  formed  a  syllable.  So  from 
Chaucer  was  publisLcd,  not  long  after  the  Norman  French  we  have  fae-E, 
his  death,  ill  1721, knowsfor  vocal  the  hoit-E,cianff-E,&c.  Thislsbosingliic 
termination  iu  ES,  of  genitive  singular  matter  on  ila  trao  ground.  It  must, 
audoftlieiiliiral— iihiu  tlio  paat  lenae  however,  be  acknowledged  with  Boma 
and  partici|.ile  iu  ED,  which,  however,  sorrow,  that  this  weil-schooUd,  clear- 
can  hardly  be  thou},'ht  much  of,  as  it  minded,  and  most  laboiiona  editor 
is  a  power  over  one  mute  E  that  ive  did  not  feci  himself  bound,  for  the  bc- 
i-etain  in  uso  to  thia  day.  The  final  hoof  of  his  author,  to  master,  us  far 
E,  too,  he  t^iarks  for  a  syllable  where  as  Ilic  philology  of  the  day  might  have 
he  finds  one  wanted,  but  evidently  enabled  him,  the  Saxon  tongue  itself, 
without  aiiy  gi'Binmntical  reason,  and  learn  ^-am  the  foiiutaiu  what 
Urry  was  an  unfoi-tmiato  editor,  might,  and  what  eould  not  be — tho 
IVuly  docs  Tyrwhitt  say  of  him,  that  language  of  Chaucer.  Imperfect  as  the 
"  his  design  of  restoring  the  metre  of  atudy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  then  was, 
Chaucer  by  a  colhition  of  MSS.,  was  he  would  thus  have  possessed  a  need- 
as  laudable  as  his  execution  of  it  has  ful  mastery  over  me  manusci'ipts, 
certfdnly  bein  unsuccessful."  The  upon  which,  as  it  was,  ho  irholly  de- 
natural  causes  of  this  ill  success  are  pcnded;a]idhewouldhavebecu  saved 
thus  severtly  and  distinctly  stated,  from  some  unguarded  pliilologieal  as- 
"The  strange  hcense  in  which  he  scrtions  and  whimsical  speculations, 
appears  to  have  indulged  himself,  of  Wanting  tMs  guidance,  the  work,  so 
lengthening  and  sliorteuiug  Chaucer's  well  executed  as  it  is,  is  a.  monument 
words  according  to  his  own  fancy,  and  only  the  more  to  be  wondered  at  of 
of  even  aildiug  words  of  bis  own,  his  indefatigable  uiduslry  and  extra- 
withont  giviug  his  readers  the  least  ordinary  good  sense, 
notice,  has  made  the  text  of  Chancer  Upon  any  where  opouing  Chancer, 
in  his  edition  by  far  the  worst  that  ofthemanyseeminglydofoctivcvcrses, 
was  ever  publislitd."  One  is  not  snr-  (Dryden  in  aoying  thousands  may 
prised  when  Tjnvhitt,  tho  model  of  have  exaggerated  the  number  even  in 
a  gentlemanly  and  scholarly  editor,  a  Spcght,)bj  for  the  greater  part  will  be 
very  pattern  of  temperate,  e-qnitable,  found  recoverable  to  measni-e  by  that 
and  merciful  critidsm,  cannot  refrain  restitution  of  the  Mule  E  which  we 
from  closing  his  preface  with  this  ex.-  since,  too  exclusively  perhaps,  cunucct 
linguishing  ceusiii'e  of  his  wilful  pre-  with  the  name  of  T^-nvhilt.  Theconfi- 
deccssor— "  Mr  Uny's  edition  should  dence  felt  in  his  text,  however— the 
never  be  opened  by  anj  one  for  the  only  one  upon  which  a  metrical  scho- 
pnrpose  of  reading  Chancer,"  lar  dares  work — in  some  sort  justi- 
Morell,  a  scholar,  published  in  1737  fies  tho  houonr.  Meanwhile,  this 
the  Frologue  and  the  Knight's  Talo  metrical  iheoi^-,  from  his  time,  has 
— and  he,  too,  maiiied  at  need  the  been  gcnci'nlly  received ;  and  the  rc- 
Mnte  E's  in  his  text,  but  by  what  nown  of  the  founder  of  our  poetry 
rule  Tyrwhitt  does  not  intimate,  nor  settled  on  all  the  wider  and  firmer 
do  we  now  distinctly  recollect.  He  basis,  when  he  appcai-a  ns  the  earliest 
courageously  holds  that  tho  numbers  skilled  artificer  of  the  verso  itself— 
of  Chancer  ■'  are  always  musical,  the  ten-syllabled  or  now  national 
whether  tbey  want  or  exceed  the  verse,  of  Shakspcare,  SpeuBcr,  Milton, 
complement."  But  that  cannot  well  Dryden,  and  Pope, 
be;  forcxe«ptinverjpecnliarcaaes —  Ona  starts,  therefore,  to  find  a 
snch,  for  example,  as  tlie  happy  line,  name  of  snch  distinction  as  the  late 
"  Gingling  in  the  whistling  wind  full  Laureate's  formally  opposed  to  Tyr- 
clear" — if  the  MS.  have  it  so- a  line  whitt,  and  committed  to  the  opinion 
of  nine  syUables  only  must  bo  a  lame  which  may  seem  to  have  been  Dry- 
one— and  ilicir  frequent  recun'cnce  den's,  that  the  verse  of  Chaucer 'is 
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"  rhythmical,  not  metrical."    This 
hardly  self-explicating  distinction  of 
Dr  Geo.  Fred.  Note's,  Southey  m  his 
Life  of  Cowper  has  explained  in  set 
terms — a  verse  for  which  the  number 
of  beats  or  accents  is  ruled  is  rhyth- 
mical— for  example,  the  verse  of  Cole- 
ridge's Christahel,    In  that  beautiM 
poem,  the  verse  is  fixed  at  four  beats 
or   accents,   but   is   free   syllabled, 
having  six,  seven,  ten,  twelve,  or 
fourteen.      Southey   cannot   believe 
that  the  prudent  and  practical  Chan- 
cer would  have  placed  his  verse,  in- 
tended for  general  reception,  in  the 
jeopardy  of  a  reader's  discretion  for 
determining  when  the  verse  required 
the  sounding,  and  when  the  silence, 
of  a  vowel,  by  its  nature  free  to  be 
sounded  or  left  silent,  as  exigency 
might  require.  But  he  misapprehends 
the  proposed  remedy;  and  the  discre- 
tion which  he  supposes  is  not  given. 
In  the  two  languages  from  which  ours 
is  immediately  derived,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  the  Norman-French,  there 
arc  foimd  many  final  syllables,  entirely 
dropped  in  our  pronunciation,  and 
many  of  them  in  our  writing,  but 
which  in  the  time  of  Chaucer  were  all 
still  written,  and  all  with  the  same 
vowel  E.     Tlie  metrical  hypothesis, 
to  which  Tyrwhitt's  labours  gave  a 
lustre,  much  heightened  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  studies  abroad  and  at  home  of 
the  present  century,  bears— first,  that 
in  the  language  of  Chaucer's   day 
these  syllables  were  still  audible ;  and 
secondly,  that  Chaucer  consequently 
employed  them  in  his  verse,  like  any 
other  syllables,  with  the  due  metrical 
value : — herein  not,  as  the  Laureate 
thought,  ovemding,  but  conforming 
himself  to  the  use  of  his   mother 
tongue.    To  this  more  than  plausible 
view,  which,  if  the  late  studies  that  have 
bfon  taken  in  the  intelligence  of  Al- 
fred's speech  had  been  made  in  Tyr- 
whitt's  day,  would  not  have  waited 
till  now  for  its  full  establishment,  no 
objection  has  yet  been  raised  that 
seems  to  deserve  the  slightest  atten- 
tion.   The  Laureate's  vanish    upon 
the  mere  statement.    For  Dr  Nott, 
on  whom  he  triumphantly  builds,  and 
whose  proofs  he  seems  to  adopt — he  is 
the  weakest  and  most  wrongheaded 
of  all  possible  prosers ;  and,  what  is 
more,  his  opinions,  if  they  deserve 
the  name,  differ  toto  coJo  from  Sou- 


they's.    For  we  haye  seen  that  Soa* 
they's  ground  of  distfaiction  Is  the 
number  of  syllables  unrestrained  or 
varying,  as  m  Christabei,    But  Kott 
says  repeatedly,  that  the  number  ik 
syllables  Is  fixed,  namdty,  to  ten;  oA 
of  the  fire  beats  he  says  not  a  word. 
To  extricate  Nott*8  aigoment  fin 
his  edition  of  Surrey)  from  enCanj^e- 
ment  would  not  repay  a  tithe  of 
the  trouble;  soflke  it  to  say  that 
he  holds  that  as  English  yerse,  be- 
fore Chancer,  was  rhythmical,  it  is 
not  likely  that  Chancer  all  at  once 
made  it  metricaL   We  answer  first— 
the  question  is  of  a  fiuct  offering  Its 
own  evidence,  not  of  an  anterior  like- 
lihood.  Secondly— T^rrwhitt's  theoiT 
that  Chancer,  from  his  intima^  wiu 
the  more  advanced  French  and  Italian 
poetry,  adopted  thdr  measure,  and 
stamped  art  upon  a  poeby  till  then 
rude  and  helpless,  has  high  natnnd 
probability,  and  agrees  to  the  Tehe- 
ment  early  extollings  of  Chancer  as  a 
sovereign  master  of  art.  Thhrdly— we 
desu^  a  better  proof  and  exjtoialloa 
of  the  diflerence  between  TfaTthmical 
and  metrical  verse  than  Dr  ifott  has 
given,  who  has  placed  some  extracts 
from  these  anterior  poets  at  tiie  side 
of  some  firom  Chancer,  whldi  pnre 
just   nothing.    FonrtiiJ^,  there  wo 
metrical  verse  in  England  before 
Chaucer,  eight-syUablea  and  Mem* 
syllabled~if  no  oUien.    Mr  Haflam ' 
(^Introduction    to   the   IMenOmt  qf 
Europe)  writes  with  more  commenda- 
tion of  Dr  Nott^s  accomplishments 
than  they  merit ;  but  in  the  fblloidnc 
excellent  passage  he  shows  his  nsnal 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  Ids  nsod 
judgment. 

"  It  had  been  snppoied  to  ba  proved 
by  Tyrwhitt,  that  Gliaiiocr*t  Bnis  are 
to  be  read  metrically,  in  ten  or  darBii 
syllables,  like  the  Italian,  and*  as  I  ap- 
prehend, the  French  of  Us  tiiiM.  For 
this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  |a  iiiisw 
that  many  terminatioiu,  now  nurte^  were 
syllabicaUy  pronounced;  and  nhtn 
verses  prove  refractory  after  all  our  en- 
deavours, Tyrwhitt  has  no  scruple  la 
dculariiig  them  commt.  It  may  be 
added,  that  Gray,  berore  the  appear- 
ance of  Tyn^'hitt's  essay  on  the  versift* 
cation  of  Chaucer,  had  adonted  without 
hesitation  the  same  hypotneslt.  Baty 
according  to  Dr  Nott,  the  lerses  ef 
Chaucer,  and  of  all  his  successon  down 
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to  Siirrey,«re  merely  rhythniieal,  to  bo 
rekd  by  cmIcucp,  and  ailmittiag  uf  cort' 
siderable  variety  in  the  nmnber  of 
aytlables,  thougli  ten  may  be  the  more 
frequent.  Id  the  manuscriptaof  Chancer, 
the  line  is  ajivnjs  broken  by  a  cntnira 
in  Che  middle,  wiucb  is  pointed  ont  by  a 
Yirgule;  and  this  is  preserved  in  the 
c»rly  editions  down  to  tbut  of  153'J. 
They  come  near,  therefore,  to  the  short' 
Saxon  line,  differing  chiellj  by  the 
alternate  rbyme,  nhich  converts  tWQ 
verses  into  one.  He  maintains  that  a 
great  many  lines  of  Chaucer  caoDot  be 
Teatl  metrically,  though  harmonious  aa 
verses  of  cailence.  This  rbythmical 
measure  he  proceeds  to  lihow  in  Hoc- 
cleve,  LydgAtc,  Hawes,  Barclay,  Skel- 
toil,iuideven  Wyatt;  aad thus conclodcs, 
that  it  was  first  abandoned  by  Surrey, 
in  whom  it  very  rarely  tMjours.  This 
bypothesis,  it  should  be  observed,  de- 
rives  some  additional  plausibility  from 
a  passage  in  Gascojue's  '  Notes  of 
instruction  concerning  the  making  of 
verse  or  rhymt'  in  English,'  printed  in 
1576.  '  Wllosopver  do  peruse  and  well 
consider  bis  (Chaucer's)  works,  be 
shall  find  that,  although  his  linos  arc 
not  always  of  one  selfsame  nuuiber  of 
syllables,  yvt  being  read  by  one  that 
hath  nnder^taodiog,  tbe  longest  verse, 
and  that  which  hath  most  syllables  in 
it,  will  fall  (to  the  ear)  correspoodcut 
unto  that  which  hath  fevrest  syllables  ; 
and   UkewiHe   that    vihicb  bath  fewest 
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aberrant  lines  are  much  more  common 
in  the  drainatie  blank  verse  of  the  se- 
venteenth century.  They  aro,  doubtless, 
vestiges  of  the  old  rhythmical  forms; 
and  we  may  readily  alion  that  English 
veraificntjon  bad  not,  in  tlie  tifleenlh  or 
even  siiteeath  centuries,  Ihe  numericDl 
regularity  of  cUsaical  or  Italian  tDBtre. 
In  the  ancient  ballads,  Scots  and  English, 
tbe  substitution  of  tbe  anapaest  for  the 
iambic  foot,  is  of  perpetual  recurreuce, 
and  gives  them  a  remarkable  elastJinty 
and  animation;  but  we  never  foil  to 
recogDiEe  a.  uniformity  of  meosuce, 
which  the  use  of  nearly  equipollent 
feet  cannot,  on  the  strictest  metrical 
principles,  be  thought  to  imptur." 

Mr  Gneet,  in  bta  work,  of  which 
we  hope  erelong  to  give  an  account, 
brings  to  the  story  of  Engliah  verao 
far  more  extensive  research  than 
had  hitherto  been  bestowed  npon 
it ;  and  that  special  schoiarehip 
which  waa  needed — tbe  Anglo-Saxon 
Innguage,  learned  in  the  new  continen- 
tal school  of  Raak  and  Grimm.  His 
e-Kaininalion  of  onr  subject  merges  in 
a  geueral  history  of  the  Langnage, 
viewed  oa  a  metrical  element  or  roa- 
Icrial ;  and  hence  his  ex[ioaitioD,  which 
we  rapidly  collect  seriatim,  is  pifunly 
diRcrent  in  respect  of  both  order  and 
fulness  from  what  it  wonid  have  been, 
liad  the  illustration  of  Chaucer  been  his 
main  purpose-    He  follows  down  tbe 


syllables  shall  he  found  yet  to  consist  of     gradual  Extinction  of  Syllsblea ;  and 


words  that  hnve  such  natural  sound, 
may  seem  equal  in  length  to  a  verse 
which  bath  many  more  syllable*  of 
lighter  accents.' 

"  A  theory  ao  ingeniously  mnintuncd, 


induclic 


of  e 


pies,  has  naturally  gained  a  good  deal 
of  credit,  I  cannot,  however,  by  any 
means  concur  in  the  exteiision  given  to 
it.  Pages  maybe  read  in  Chaucer,  and 
still  more  in  Dunbar,  \ihcrc  every  line 
is  regularly  and  hannouionsly  decasyl- 
libit- ;  and  though  the  cicsura  maj  per- 
haps fall  rolhcr  more  unifonnly  than  it 
docs  in  mo^lcrn  verse,  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  find  eieeptions,  which  could 
not  acquire  a  rhythmical  cadence  by  any  «'nn-B.  (tho 
artifice  of  tho  r^er.  The  deviations  "*"•  ^'"'"  ^  ^ 
from  the  normal  type,  or  deoMjUable 
line,  were  they  more  nunieroos  than, 
after  allowance  for  the  license  of  pro- 
nunciation, as  well  as  the  probable  cor- 
ruption of  tho  teit,  tbey  appear  to  be, 
would  not,  I  conceive,  juitify  us  in  con- 
cluding that  it  vras  diircgurdcd.    Tliese 


respect,  our  anciently  ayila- 
bled,  now  mute  E,  takes  high  place- 
aod  falls  first  under  his  eonalderation. 
This  now  silent  or  vanished  Vowel 
occurred  heretofore,  with  metrical 
power,  in  adopted  Fkench  Sulutan- 
tives,  as — eloqucnc-E,  maladi-c;  and 
in  their  plnnds,  as — maladi-Es.  And 
in  Adjectives  of  the  same  origin,  as — 
larg-E. 

It  remained  from  several  porta  of 
the  Axglo-Saxon  grammar.— From 
A,  E,  U,  endings  of  Anglo-Saxon  snb- 
BtantiTcs— ~as  nom-A,  nam-E  ;  tim-a, 

mon-A,  (the  moon,)  mon-x; 
n,)  gonn-B-,  heort-8, 
(the  heart,)  hert-G ;  ear-E,  (tbe  ear,) 
er-E;  scol-u,  (school,)  bcoI-b;  luf-O, 
loT-Bieceam-ii,sham-K;lag-A,Iaw-T:; 
gnn-r,  (a  son,)  son-s ;  wud-r,  (a 
wood,)wod-8.— (To  Mrtiucat's  three 
vowol  j,  add  O :— as  brn?d-o  (breadth) 
bred-E.)  —  From  the  terminaUOD 
THE;    OS— streng-TBE  ;    j-ow-ms. 
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1— From  a  few  adjectives  ending  in  e  ; 
as— getrcw-E,  trew-E ;  new-E,  new-E. 
— From  adverbs,  formed  by  the  same 
vowel  from  adjectives ;  as  from  beorlit, 
(bright,)  is  made,  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
beorht-E,  (brightly,)  remaining  with 
Chancer,  as  bright-E. — Inflexion  pro- 
(Inces  the  final  E.  In  substantives, 
the  prevalent  singular  dative  of  the 
mother  speech  was  in  E.  Chaucer, 
now  and  then,  seems  to  present  us 
with  a  dative ;  as  in  the  second  veree 
of  the  Prologno  to  the  CantGrbttry 
Talcs,  from  rot,  (root,)  rot-s.  And 
Mr  Guest  thinks  that  he  has  found 
ONE  instance  of  a  genitive  plural  E 
from  A;  namely,  from  the  earlier  ath, 
(an  oath ,)  genitive  plural,  ath-A ;  wit  h 
Chaucer— oth,  oth-E. 

The  German  family  of  languages 
exhibits  a  fine  and  bold  peculiaiity — 
a  double  declension  of  its  Adjectives, 
depending  on  a  condition  of  syntax. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  adjective,  in  its  or- 
dinary (or,  as  grammarians  have  called 
it,  ludclinite)  declension,  makes  the 
nominative  plural  for  all  the  genders 
in  E ;  and  this  remains  as  the  regular 
plural  termination  of  the  adjective  to 
Chaucer.  Thus  we  have,  in  the  more  an- 
cient language— eald ;  plural,  eald-E ; 
with  Chaucer — old;  plural,  old-B,  &c. 

Theruleof  theexlraordmary  (orDe- 
finite)dcclensionJs  thus  generallygi  vcn 
by  Mr  Guest  for  Chaucer.  '*  When  the 
adjective  follows  the  definite  article,  or 
the  definite  pronoun,  tins^  that,  or  any 
one  of  the  possessive  pronouns — //w, 
her,  &c. — it  takes  what  is  called  its  de- 
finite form." — (Vol.  i.  p.  82.)  From 
the  Anglo-Saxon  definite  declension 
(running  through  three  genders,  five 
cases,  and  two  numbers,)  remains,  to 
the  language  that  arose  after  the 
Conquest,  one  final  E.  E.  g.  Inde- 
finite— strong;  definite,  strong-E; — 
indefinite — high ;  definite — high-E. 

The  Verb  ends  the  first  person  sin- 
gular, and  the  three  persons  plural, 
of  the  present  tense,  and  makes  im- 
perative and  infinitive,  in  E.  The 
past  tense  generally  ends  in  DE  or 
EDE ;  (I^lr  Guest  has  forgotten  TE ;) 
sometimes  in  ED. 

As  for  those  two  principal  endings, 
the  genitive  singular  in  ES,  which  is 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tennination  retain- 
ed, and  the  plural  in  ES,  which  is 
the  Anglo-Saxon  ending  obscured — 
they  happen  hardly  to  fall  under  Mr 


Gnost^s  particular  regard ;  bot  it  is 
easQy  understood  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  hlaford,  Qot^  gen.  sing. 
hlaford-Es,  had,  in  Cbtacer's  day» 
become  lord,  lord- £8; — and  that  acnry 
(shower,)  plural  scur-AS,  of  onr  dlt* 
tant  progenitors  had  bequeathed  to 
his  verse — shour,  slionr-BS. 

Legitimate  Bocptidam  surely  ceases 
when  it  thus  appears  that  ignorance 
alone  has  hastily  nuderBtood  that  this 
vowel,  extant  hi  this  or  that  word, 
with  a  quite  alien  meaning  and  nse^ 
( — e,  g,  for  lengthening  a  foregomg 
vowfd— softening  an  antecedent  con- 
sonant,)—or  witli  none,  and  through 
the  pure  casualty  of  negligence  or 
of  error,  might  at  any  time  be  press^ 
irregularly  into  metrical  service. 
Assnredlv  Chaucer  never  used  such 
blind  and  wild  license  of  straightemng 
his  measure;  but  an  instructed  eye 
sees  in  llie  Cauterbuiy  Tales— and 
in  all  his  poetry  of  which  the  text  is 
incon'U))t — the  uniform  application  of 
an  intricate  and  thoroughly  critical 
rule,  which  fills  up  by  scores,  by  hon- 
di-eds,  or  by  thousands,  the  time- 
wronged  vei-ses  of  ^*  the  Great  Fonn- 
der"  to  true  measure  and  tmo  muse. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  onr  own 
views—First,  if  you  take  no  account 
of  the  mute  E,  the  great  majority  of 
Chaucer's  verses  in  the  only  justifiable 
text—Tyrwhitt's  Canterbury  Tales— 
aro  in  what  we  commonly  call  the  tex- 
syllabled  Tambic  metre.    . 

SecoTuily,  if  you  take  account  of  the 
metrical  E,  the  preat  majority  of  them 
appear,  if  you  choose  so  to  call  thenii 
as  ELEVEx-syllabled  Iambic  verseSi 
or  as  the  common  heroic  measnro  with 
a  supcnuunerary  terminal  syllable. 

Thirdly,  if  you  take  no  account  of 
tlie  dii-])utcd  E,  a  very  large  number 
of  the  verecs,  but  less  apparently  dian 
the  majority,  appear  as  wanting  in- 
ternally one  or  two  syllables. 

Fourthly,  if  you  take  account  of  the 
said  troiitlcsomeE,  almost  universally 
these  deficient  measures  become  filled 
up  to  the  due  complement — become 
deca^}  lluMc  or  hcndecasyllabic,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Fifthly,  if  you  consent  to  take  ac- 
count of  tiiis  grammatical  metrical  £, 
no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  verses 
— ten-syllabled  or  eleven-syUaUed, 
by  technical  computation — acquire  one 
or  two  supernumerary  syllables  die- 
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Iritnlcd,  if  one  may  so  Epcak,  mViiit  rt^licf  from  objections    greater  thaii 

the  verse— and  to  be  viewed  as  en-  those  who  should  enquire  conccruiiig 

riehing  the  hannooy  without  distort-  perhniw  anj;  other  poet.    In  Iho  for- 

ing  or  extending  the  meaBure,  at^cr  mntion  of  bis  verse,  and  the  lifting  ap 

the  manner  oCthe  Paradise  Lost.  of  a  rude  langaage,  more  than  Danto 

Finallj,  ^for  the  present,)  whctlier  hiroaelf,  a  creator  !     What  wonder, 

the  verses  m  general  fail  under  our  then,  if  ho  should  aoraetimcs  mate 

usual  English  scheme  of  the  one-sj-1-  mistakes,  and  that  some  incousislen- 

labled  ending,  or  end,  as  the  Italian  cies  remain  at  last  irroducitile  ?     If 

for  the  most  part  do,  dlgsyllabically,  the  niethod  nndcrt^en    di-an-s    tho 

has  been  disputed  by  those  who  agree  irreducible  cases  into  a  narrower  and 

in  the  rccoguitioD  of  the  metric^U  E.  a  narrower  compass,  that  anfllciently 

To    wit— sliall  the    final  E  of  Mr  justifies  the  theory  of  the  method 

Gncst's  rule,  ending  the  veise,  and  against  all  gainsayers. 

whore  it  would,  conscrjucntly,  malte  This  copious,  and,  possibly,  tedious 

a  hyiicixataleetic  dcventfa  syllable,  grammatical  display  of  this  once  ac- 

still  be  prononnc^  —  as  T;n^li<t^  tivo  metrical  eleinoott  was  forced  fhnn 

although  not    anuously,  contends  ?  ua  as  the  only  proper  answer  to  the 

If  the  gramninUcal  mlu  is  imperative  danbt  rcrived  in  onr  own  day  on  the 

v^iihin  the  \'crse,  as  mnch,  one  woald  TcrsIflcBtion  of  Chancer.    We  are  too 

think,  muet  it  be  so  at  its  termination,  prone  to  believe  tliot  our  fbrcfalhera 

That  Chaireer  admits   the    doubled  were  as  mdo  as  tbdr  speech,  and  their 

ending  we  see  by  numerous  nncqni-  speech  as  they  ;  but  Uiis  midtitndo  of 

Tocnl  instances  ftrim  all  moods  of  tlic  grammatical  delicades,  retained  for 

verse,  mirthful  and  solemn  ;    thcEo  ceutuiies  after  the  subjection  of  the 

show  a  verification  fiiendly  to  the  native  language  by  conqnest,  and  sys- 

donbled  eudui^;  and  uinst  go  far  to  temalically  applied  in  the  versificaliun 

remove  any  scrapie  of  admitting l^r-  of  the  great  <M  poet,  shows  a  feeling 

whilt's  conceiitlon  of  it  as  generally  of  language,  and  an  authentic  stamp 

bendecasyllobic.  of  art,  that  claim  the  most  genial  aiid 

Let  tho  position  of  Chaucer  in  the  Bympathuiing   respect  of  a    refined 

history  of  his  art  bo  considered,  and  posterity,  to  their  not  wholly  unrc- 

it  will  he  seen  that  those  who  main-  fined,  mOi'C  heroic  ancestors, 
tain  a  .'.ystcciatlc  art  in  him  have  a 
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